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I  London  our  soe- 

Theatres  '"^it'tutiong 

t    IL  hit  by  th« 

S-ir  as  the  theatre.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  Idea  of  playgoing  jars  upon 
the  fcelines  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  I„  suoh  a  timo  of  private  and  , 
Imvl'"  f^'^ty  as  "'e  past  four  months 
,  however,  there 

moJ  hf.,M  "'dest  and 

easurif^i''h'"'Pl'^^''  intellectual 
Pleasures  is  beginning  to  reassert  Itself; 

i^"f^^  are  being  almost  as  largely 
b"ger'«,Kr  '^''"'•se  U,e 

nn^r.!.  ""'''^nces  assemble  in  the  after- 
less  thrn'",  streets  interfere 
less  than  at  night  with  the  journoy  to 

nolf7,-  ^^^^  Interesting  to 

not  ce  the  change  that  has  come  over  a  I 
can  ^■'''^t  we  may 

cali  the  Bedroom  Drama,  in  which  the 
spectacle  of  some  young  woman  u,"",!  ' 
dressmg  herself  in  the  second  or  third 
act  provides  the  dramatic  thrill  of  the 
evenms,  has  disappeared.  It  is  ev"! 
dently  realized  that  a  somewhat  nobler 
appeal  is  called  for  In  these  davs.  The 
public  tendency  today  is,-  indeed,  all  on 
near^^n  J''  Everybody  ap^ 

heartib"  "0"r  Boys-  most 

Obviously,  too.  the  patriotic  note  Is  a<, 

r  t°cT  !"  "^^  «"sethere! 
f  It  can  be  sounded  in  the  right  way 
our  own  feeling  is  that  every  mana-er 

wiUv''"or  ^h«t  "'''l  ^""^  beautUul'o'r 
Vv,        ,       malces  people  happy  or 

-Thi  \r    .  "»%,^ay  a  worthy  revival  of 
The  Master  Builder-   would   at  this 
moment.be  quite  as  patriotic  an  act 

BH.rr^"',V-r  °*  *  P'^y  swarm"n|  4iS^ 
British  military  heroes,  ringing  with 
bugle  calls  and  reeking  with  gunpowder 
Obviously,  too.  the  production  of  one  of 

be  it    The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  which 

"'v  J'.?"T'^'.        '°         s««n  at  the  old 
Vie.     tonight,    or   the    first    part  of 
ttf^  Ar  flrawing  Its  thousands 

to  His  Jlajesty-g  Theatre.     So,  again 
with  "The  Dynasts.-  in  which  we  meet 
Aelson   and   Wellington,    and  hear  so 
many  and  such  thrilling  echoes  out  of  i 
the  past  of  our  beloved  countrv  that  is  ' 
a  thoroughly  patriotic  production  And 
now  the  Haymarltet-the  most  intimate 
the  most  domestic  theatre  In  London 
,  where  the  audience  always  seems  to  be 
a  very  large  and  very  charming  family 
liarty-iias  revived  a  comedy  In  which 
(lis  majesty's  navy  plays  the  principal 
part,    and   the   curtain    falls   on  the 
dramatis    personae    assembled    on  the 
decli   of  a  battleship  singing  the  na- 
tional   anthem,  —  Pall    Mall  Gazette 
Nov.  30.  * 


Militant 
,  Melodies  of 


Mr.  Clarence  Rook 
is  the  author  of  this 
,       _  article,  "Tuneful 

London  Streets  London.-  published 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "London  buzzes 
with  music  and  song  even  when  the 
days  are  shortening,  the  nights  length- 
ening and  people  are  rather  shirking 
the  theatres.  Tyrtaeus  is  at  his  game 
the  man  who  heartened  the  men  of 
Sparta  with  his  lyrics,  and  from  him  to 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  the  man  who  made 
the  people  s  songs  was  more  powerful 
than  those  who  made  tlie  people's  laws. 
T.vrtaeus  is  at  work,  and  one  finds  in 
.1?^/^%  succession  of  modern  times 
Alfred  Tennyson  with  his  'Riflemen. 
Form!  which  stirred  our  grandfathers 
against  Russia-how  long  ago  thi? 
seems! 

Then  there  can^e  Kipling's  'Absent- 
minded  Beggar,'  wjiich,  with  all  ifs  c^l- 

^7wV»  '"^^  '°  comprehension 
of  what  war  meant  when  the  Boers  were 
on  the  other  side-and  that  all  seems  a 
housand  years  ago.  The  Tyrtaeus  of 
he  moment  is  Mr.  Begbie.  whose  "Fail 
In!  has  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
lamous  recruiting  sergeants.  But  all 
these  are  words  rather  than  songs,  and 
bv  some  perversity  of  the  human  brain 
H  IS  the  tune  that  count..  Inihe^v^^'v' 
uay  up  and  down  run.  The  tune  that 
-  nies  with  ,  rat-tat.  a  street  organ  a 
.e,  b  trumpeter,  a  pianola  or  a  gramo- 
I  n."K,  from  the  window  opposite  a  do- 
.:.|.it  and  courageous  woman  sindns 
;  ,u..d6  the  darkened  tavern,  or  Wit"  the 

:,;:„  .^^"'^    PartlcLlr  v 

lib  the  boy  who  whistles 

■In    these   da.vs   you   may   hear  the 

vboie  of  London's  sentiment  floating  in 

..ore  or  leas  tunefully  through  the  win 

..'ow,   the  mere  corner  of  London  n 

^vhich  the  line  has  caught  the^ote '  for 

i.ondon  IS  now  Just  a  big  tuneful  street 

boy  determmed  to  keep  his  pecker  im 

even  though  he  walks  through  a  church' 

>ard.  by  whistling.    Now  and  then  ^e 

V.  histles  'Tipperary.'  which  Ithe  Smyut 

has  praised  as  a  little  ma.«terpiece  So 

it  is,  words  and  music;  but-does  th» 

^Thistler  know  anything  of  it  than  the 

,  horus  and  the  tune,  neither  of  which 

militant?    'Tipperary.'  witi,  all  its' 

beautiful  name,  is  tor  those  at  the  frnnt  • 

;,nd  is  comically  dismal.  I 

•  But  through   the  window  tlio  sound 

neevriii  mili- 


'  iations  ; 
!ced,  the 

-i.u  ,~i_-iliai.M;-  1.-  i-i.ii.i:-^  in.:  only  na- 
tional song  whicii  siigKists  the  word.s — 
inevitably — and  n\y  inillnnan  goes  away 
whistling  'Marchnn.?.  Mai  i  hons.'  and  re- 
-■^umes  his  pram  loiiiid.  I'rom  the  street 
the  bellicosity  floats  in  with  whiff.s  of 
cheerful  tune.  inlersper.';ed  with  certain 
patriotic  attempts,  at  the  national  an- 
them, and  a  man  wlio  on  a  penny  whis- 
tle asks  God  to  bless  the  Prince- of  Wales 
in  reward  for  his  dreadful  tune. 

The  street  music  of  l,ondon  is  now 
<  heerful  and  militant.  'My  Rosary'  and 
such  like  have  been  chased  frbm  the 
pavement,  and  the  whistlers  have  dug 
up  the  warlike  tunes  from  many  sources. 
'Kule  Britannia' — just  the  chorus — is 
popular,   though  I  doubt  whether  my 

district  messenger  boy,  who  can  whistle 
like  an  angel,  could  recite  the  words. 
There  is  another  song  In  the  air— 'Three 
Cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue.' 
But  only  the  tune.  A  prize  competition 
among  the  boy  scouts  wouldn't  produce 
a  stanza  of  the  words.  Old  melodies, 
strange  one  would  think  to  the  younger 
generation,  have  been  revived,  and 
Tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  the  boys  are 
marching'  has  been  revived  from  the 
days  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
my  especial  street  organ  has  now  got 
It  on  Its  film— if  that  is  what  you  call 
horrid  Invention. 

,   "T'lere  are  only  about  three  hours  out 
"  M,     .       *        during  which  London 
will  not  provide  you  with  a  tune,  and  in  \ 
tnese  times  it  is  exuberantly  militant 
A  renewed  popularity  has  been  achieved 
by  the  hymn  of  that  ancient  revivalist.  .' 
Ira  D.  Sankey  :  ] 
Hold  tiic  fort,  for  I  am  coming,  1 
Jesus  signals  still ;  i 
Wave  the  answer  back  to  Heaven  i 

By  Thy  grace  we  will. 
But  the  street  whistler  would  be  hard' 
pressed  to  give  more  than  the  title  of' 
the  hymn  with  the  chorps  and  its  tune.  \ 
•  and  there  are  several  bojj'S  in  my  neigh^  , 
I  borhood,  parcel  deliverers  and  so  forth 
Who  must  have  had  the  'advantage  of  a ' 
i  religious  education.  Thetlr  religion  has! 
been  adapted  to  militarism.  Especially! 
one  of  them,  who,  in  addition  to  this  ad- 
vantage, has  that   of  a,  missing  front' 
tooth.    This  I  infer  fror.^  the  amazing' 

ltune"nrvS*'''^  produces  hf 

I  tune  of  'Onward,  Chrlstiatn  Soldiers'  as, 
he  marches  to  deliver  my  Lrnlng  news!  j 

ldm'ftr''^,T.'*''i."  "'em0ry  was  Lon- j 
don  so  full  of  melody.    But  it  is  the 

no?e' «n/'i/''*''*"''  P"^*  elves  the 

niniVof.''  composer,  in  a  moment  of 
mv«  /       /"^au'-"  ^  «  Which  flies 

^rf.*''^*°"^'f    'through   the    mouths  of 
ww^      f  ■  J,«"sP«ct,   Is   the  reason 
^,1"^^®'  "^^e''  v.'histle  'God> 

tn  nn^  n  '^"'^  ^"""^  march 

to,  and  there  is  no  chorus." 


English  women  are  writing  to  the 
London  journals  expressing  their  wish 
to  drill  and  then  fight  when  the  Germans  ' 
land  on  British  soil.  Abslt  omen  !  When 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  in  1863  saw  the 
Amazons  of  Dahome  marching  on  ser- 
vice, he  found  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  in  England,  "What,  shall  we 
do  with  our  old  maids?" — And  Burton 
also  prophesied. 

j    "I  would  reply,  that  many  might  be 
I  enlisted.   When  Mr  Duncan  was  asked 
by  the  King  of  Dahome  if  the  same 
number  of  English  women  would  equal 
the  Amazons,  he  of  course  answered  no ; 
we  had  no  female  soldiers  in  England, 
but  we  had  women  who,  individually  and 
voluntarily,    had    equally   distinguished ; 
themselves.  Such  feminine  troops  would  i 
serve  well  in  garrison,  and  eventually  in 
[the  field.   The  Medea  of  Euripides  pre-  I 
iferred   the   risks  of  spear  and   shield  | 
iamong  men  to  a  single  casualty  after 
^he  manner  of  women.  The  warlike  In-  ] 
stinct,  as  the  annals  of  the  four  quarters  1 
of  the  globe  prove,  is  easily  bred  in  the  ' 
opposite  sex.  A  sprinkling  of  youth  and  ' 
beauty  among  the  European  Amazons  | 
would  make  campaigning  a  pleasure  to  ' 
us ;  and  the  measure  may  be  taken  into  | 
:onsideration  when  our  new-fangled  rage  ! 
lor   neutrality   shall   be   succeeded    by  j 
nore   honorable   and  less  'respectable' 
lentiments ;  and  when  the  model  Eng- 
lishman shall  be  something  better  than 
i  warm  man  of  business,  with  a  good 
ledger  and  'the  dean's  daughter'  to  wife." 

Medea's  Preference. 

Burton  referred  to  the  lines  of  Euri- 
pides thus  translated  by  Murray: 
Her  lonl,  If  he  be  wearied  of  the  face 
WlthimlDors,   gets   him   fortli;    some  merrier 

place 

Will  ease  his  heart;  but  she  waits  on.  her 
whole 

Vision  enchained  on  a  single  soul. 
.Vnd  then,  forsooth,  'tis  they  that  face  the  call 
"f  war,  while  we  sit  sheltered,  hid  from  all 
I'eril!  False  mocking!  Sooner  would  I  stand 
rhiee  times  to  face  their  battles,  shield  In 
hand, 

Thdo  bear  one  child. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Medea  was  not  a  restful  person; 
not  a  soothing  companion  for  a  sensitive 
soul. 


II         .-il..    Ill   Al,>.-|  ..-n    t..   ;nlllll.-,;,   ,1    ^  ,.;„• 

Book."  The  mayor's  statement  that 
Boston  Is  the  first  American  city  to  pub- 
lish a  Year  Book  Is  Incorrect.  Charles- 
ton, a.  C.  has  for  years  published  a 
Year  Book,  and  I  think  that  some  copies 
of  It  are  to  be  found  In  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  and  In  the  State  Library. 

CORRIGENDUM. 

Boston,  Dec.  IG. 


The  Tea  Question. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  "W's"  assurance  that  in 
Congou  "X  will  find  my  lost  Souchong." 
and  bpg  respectfully  to  dissent.  I  have 
been  buying  Congous  for  the  last  20 
years  and  have  yet  to  *nd  the  Sou- 
chong flavor  or  scent.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  coffee  "cured  by  the  old  process," 
which  Is  therefore  "Java." 

Boston,  Dec.  17.  d.  O.  N. 

"D.  O.  N."  does  not  quote  "W."  cor- 
rectly.  "W."  said:   "The  Congous  from 

the  Schang  district  near  Hankow,  or  a 
Keemun  tea  of  tarry  flavor."  And  "D. 
O.  N."  does  not  even  thank  "W."  for  the 
trouble  he  took.  The  Herald  hpis  re- 
ceived another  letter  on  this  boiling 
question: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Pure  Souchong  tea  is  still  brought  to 
this  country  in  small  quantities  and  can 
be  got  of  the  dealers.  It  is  mostly  used 
for  mixing  with  the  grades  known  as 
"brekkfast  teas"  in  the  market.  As  it 
is  a  coarse  tea  made  of  the  longest 
leaves  of  the  plant,  It  should  be  quite 
inexpensive,  but  most  people  prefer  the 
fashionable  high-flavored  teas  at  cor 


responding    prices.  Ask 
Lapsong  Souchong  tea. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  14. 


for  unmixed 
L.  P.  W. 


I  Name  and  Occupation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos    of    "Names    and  Occupa- 
tions" in  today's  Herald,   we  have  a 
j  pretty  good  example  here.   Our  post- 
I  master  Is  Mr.  F.  G.  Letters,  and  the 
assistant  postmaster.    Mr.    Charles  M. 
Letters.  ISAAC  CHAMPEAU. 

'    Putnam.  Ct.,  Dec.  16. 


Twice  Heroes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not,  sir.  W. 
W.  Holden's  note  In  today's  Herald  is' 
intended  to  contradict  anything  that  I ' 
said  in  my  note  to  The  Herald  of  Dec. 
11.  The  Irishman  of  whom  Mr.  Holden 
speaks  might  have  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  in  tlie  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  but,  if  he  or  anybody  else  | 
fought  in  both  battles,  he  n»ust  have 
fought  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans! 
first,  for,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  note, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  not  fought 
till  five  months  and  10  days  after  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  All  that  I  in- 
tended to  do  in  that  former  note  of 
mine  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  erroneous  statement  is  often 
made— of  which  I  gave  an  Instance  taken 
from  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan's  book 
entitled  "McClellan's  Own  Story"— that 
veterans  of  Waterloo  afterwards  fought 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  That  is 
what  I  thought  to  be  meant  by  the 
sentence  which  !  quoted  from  the  edi- 
torial article  in  The  Herald  of  Dec.  8 
entitled  "Our  Pirate  Patriots  of  a  Cen- 
tury Ago,"  but,  as  Mr.  Bullard,  the 
writer  of  that  editorial  article,  ex- 
plained In  The  Herald  of  Dec.  15  that 
what  he  said  in  that  sentence  had  no 
such  meaning,  but  that  it  had  reference 
to  soldiers  who  fought  under  Wellington 
before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  took 
place,  what  I  said  In  regard  to  that 
sentence,  being  based  upon  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  its  meaning,  had  no  per- 
tinency. HISTORICUS. 
Dec.  16. 


there  was  at  once  conjured,  up  the 
thought  of  the  Infinite  detail,  the  vast 
amount  of  work  to  arrive  at  them.  The 
choruses  were  a  pleasure  in  their  spirlt- 
edness  and  spontaneity.  The  attacks 
were  precise;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
manoeuvring.  Thus  the  chorus,  "For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born"  was  conspic- 
uous for  the  joyousness  that  was  Im- 
parted. There  was  manifest  the  im- 
portance of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  "Hallelujah"  chorus  was 
inspiring  in  the  fidelity  to  the  theme. 
The  sonority  was  something  more  than 
noise.  And  let  us  again  refer  to  the 
niusicianly  intelligence  of  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer.  Would  that  many  other  con- 
ductors would  follow  In  his  footsteps 
of  proper  and  intelligent  subordination 
of  the  orchestration. 

All  of  the  soloists  gave  pleasure,  par- 
ticularly the  sepulchral  tones  of  Mr. 
Flint.  There  was  an  appropriate  and 
timely  rebuke  to  the  world  conflict  now 
going  on  In  his  air,  "Why  do  the  na- 
tions so  furiously  rage  together?"  Mrs. 
lieynolds  pleased  In  recitative  as  well 
as  song  and  the  Intricacies  of  the  runs 
In  "Rejoice  Greatly,  O  Daughter  of 
Zion"  were  sung  with  ease  and  clarity 
of  tone.  Miss  Jepperson's  contralto  Is 
particularly  adapted  to  oratorio  work 
and  she  lends  a  pleasing  address.  The 
tenor  solos  of  Mr.  Stone  were  well  re- 
ceived, particularly  "He  that  dwelleth 
in  heaven  shall  laugh  them  to  acorn." 

Tonight  the  performance  will  be  re- 
Ijeajed  and   the  soloists  will   be  Mrs. 
^>Eiizabeth    Dodge-Berry,    Mrs.  Harriet 
Sterling  Hemenway,  George  H.  Boynton 
and  Albert  B.  Browa. 

J-^  C  2.  ■»,  f  f  /f,/ 
That  Tery  moment  we  spied  a  sail  that  madr 
towards  us.  She  was  full  freighted  witl 
'drums:  I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  th 
passengers  that  came  in  her.  who  were  nios 
of  them  of  good  families;  among  the  resi 
Harry  Cotlral,  the  chemist,  an  old  toast. 
:  "Whom  haTe  you  got  on  board?"  said  I.  Said 
jhe,  "Astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  alchymists, 
rhymers,  poets,  painters,  projectors,  mathe- 
maticians, watchmakers,  sing-songs,  musiclan- 
ers,  and  the  derll  and  all  of  others  that  are 
subject  to  Queen  Whims." 


Hannah  Cook. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  Is  the  derivation  of  the  term, 
"does  not  amount  to  Hannah  Cook"?  It 
Is  an  old  New  England  expression, 
brought  Into  notice  recently  by  Repre- 
sentative Gardner  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  on  naval  affairs. 

Boston,  Dec.  19.  a.  P. 

Stories,  ingeniously  invented,  have 
been  told  about  Hannah 


'    •     An  Important  Question. 

I  We  should  like  to  ask  a  question  be- 
fore  the  others  have  their  innings. 
I  Sclplon  de  Berziaux,  Baron  de  Mollns 
and  Vicomte  de  Nanteull,  was  a  wild, 
I  practical  joker  and  a  buffoon  in  the  Ra- 
belaisian manner.  Stories  that  are  not  at 
all  pretty  are  told  Illustrative  of  his  mis- 
taken views  concerning  wit  and  humor. 
He  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  Personally,  he  was  offensive, 
even  when  he  was  comparatively  quiet, 
and  it  Is  said  of  him  that  he  was  always 
chewing  tobacco.  The  biographer,  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux,  mentions  this;  but  no- 
where in  the  "Historiettes"  have  we 
found  any  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  France.  Was  the 
practice  of  chewing  earlier  there,  or 
more  common? 

IJernandez  of  Toledo  sent  tobacco  in- 
to Spain  and  Portugal  in  1559.  Jean 
Nlcot  was  then  French  ambassador  at 
Lisbon.  Ha  sent  or  carried  the  /seed  or 
the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medlcls.  The 
word  "tabac"  is  not  In  the  French  and 
English  dictionary  of  Randle  Cotgrave 
(1673).  Tobacco  In  France  was  then 
called  "petum."  also  "nicotlane."  Llttre 
derives  "petum"  from  a  Brazilian  word. 

Antolne  de  Courtin  in  his  book  on 
etiquette  (1675)  lays  down  this  law:  "It 
is  not  proper  to  take  snuff  or  a  chew 
or  to  put  a  leaf  in  the  nose,  unless  a 
titled  person  who  has  the  right  of  do- 
ing this  In  our  presence,  presents  us 
with  some  In  a  familiar  manner.  In 
which  case  It  should  be  taken,  or 
there  should  be  the  appearance  of  tak- 
ing it  when  It  Is  repugnant."  Antolne 
adds  Immediately  that  no  well  bred  per- 
son seated  near  the  fire  will  spit  into 
It,  either  on  the  fire  brands  or  against 
the  chimney.  He  probably  would  have 
censured   more   severely   those  sitting 


   Some  say  she   — — ...^    cnuijo  on-imj 

lived  on  Cape  Cod.    "That's  what's  the  I  away  but  sure  and  proud  of  their  marks 
matter  with  Hannah"  Is  an  old  English  ;  manship  at  long  range.    Not  a  word 
street-gag  and  probably  does  not  refer  about  smoking, 
to  Miss  or  Mrs.  Cook.    Our  own  belief  "  '  — 

Is  that  Hannah  Cook  Is  a  grand-niece  of 
Mrs.  Gamp's  friend,  Mrs.  Harris 

"MESSIAH"  SUNG  BY  THE 
HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

One 


Per- 


A  Boston  Year  Book. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  the  statement  in 
today's  Herald  that  Mayor  Curley  an- 
nounces that  a  Year  Book  Is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Boston,  it  is  stated  that,  "ac- 


Hundred   and  Thirtieth 
formance  Given. 

"The  Messiah"  was  sung  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening.  There  was  an  over- 
flow audience  and  there  was  much  ap- 
plause despite  the  character  of  the 
oratorio. 

EmU  Mollenhauer  conducfced  and  H,  G. 
||  Tucker  was  at  the  organ.    The  Boston 

Festival  orchestra  assisted.   The  soloists 

were  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Reynolds,  soprano; 
I  Florence   Jepperson,    alto;    J.  Garfield 

Stone,  tenor,  and  Willard  Flint,  bass. 
The  performance  was  the  130th  sung 

by  this  great  musical  family  and  it  was 
j  a  creditable  reflection  of  the  work  of , 
j  Mr.  Mollenhauer.    With  such  splendid  1 

results  from  suc:i  a  large  mixed  bod  v  i 


De  la  Salle's  treatise  on  etiquette  was 
published  a  century  later,  and  In  the 
edition  of  17S2  we  find  an  allusion  to 
the  pipe.  "The  habit  of  taking  tobacco 
in  powder  Is  widespread.    However,  it 
is  much  better  not  to  take  it,  especially 
when  one  is  in  society,  and  it  should 
never  be  taken  when  one  Is  with  per- 
sons to  whom  respect  should  be  paid. 
But  It  Is  very  Indecent  to  chew  to- 
bacco and  to  put  leaves  In  the  nose.  It 
is  equally  indecent  to  take  it  in  a  pipe, 
Especially  in  the  present  of  ladles.  It 
a  person  of  high  rank  takes  tobacco 
before  those  who  are  with  him,  and  he 
offers  It,  due  respect  will  prevent  them 
from  refusing;  they  will  at  least  pre- 
tend to  ta;ke  It;  but  they  can  refuse  It 
from  any  other  person,  thanking  Mm 
civilly.    Tobacco  should  be  taJcen  sel- 
dom by  a  man  In  company;  he  should 
jnot   always   have   a   snuff  box   or  a 
handkerchief  In  his  hands,  nor  should 
his  fingers  be  always  full  of  tobacco. 
'Care  should  be  taken  that  It  does  not 
fall  on  the  linen  or  the  garments,  for 
It  is  ■  disgraceful  to  be  thus  seen;  and 
that  this  may  not  happen,  little  should 
be  taken  at  a  time." 


2 In  the  original  version  ihe  play  W« 
la  charmlngr  comedy  of  manners  an. 
The  Household  Doctor,  i  sentiment  with  scenes  of  tender  anU 

AvoWance  of  a  person  with  a  sever*  |  ^^ggjo^^to  love,  a  comedy  sparkilng 
;old  IB  no  new  thing.   In  the  17th  c«n-i       ^  delightful  character  draw- 

ury  Mme.  de  Sable  took  the  createati  ^ 

.,l'ons  for  her  'ff^"'-   .^h*  ^^^^^^^     Helene  de  Trevillac  is  persuaded  by  ihe  play  Boes  on 

ow  any  one  wlth^a^coW  toj><^^^^  „„nt     to     marry     Vaaentln    Le    bleremarKS  ^-r, 


IC! 

St 

ai 
til. 
dr, 
cf  1 


This  led  M.  MIton  to  remark:  I  her     aunt     to     ma..^  anTVminentTy 
n  bo  necessary  to  undergo  quaran-  ^•■"°}',ll,J'  although  sho 

t  her  door."    The  speech  was  ac-  fe8P«'='»'''«„?°""^_T"  '  Hs^^ 
,  u  d  as  witty,  and  It  was  published  in  loves  l,er  '-'''"^"^.^"^^'aarng  day  Xndre 
chapter  of  "Les  bon»  mots  d.  feu  M.  ^'^^""-^.^^^^"vien^a    T^^^^^  are  tear.. 

•   •   *■    it^planations.   reproaches.  .'•""r 

Antld^ed.  I  loves  his  pretty  coushi^,^  but^  "^ho Tn^r- 

An  amusing  caricaturist  published      ^^jeTTeturrand  "^ausV  Helene  to 
explanator>'  note  to  a  picture  In  thO  j^lnk  him  faithless.    Yielding  to  "'s 
...ler  of  last  Saturday  this  fvice:  Untr^ie^^he  ru„s  awa^ 

,t  the  man  will  wear.  It  Is  not  ''f^  f.'^^'f^  ndlcJ  granny  receives  the 
,  lored  good  form  to  wear  a  tuxedo      In  the,''eco_iid_aci^Byan 


..  back  Of  the  theatre,  an<: 
^reed  down  the  aisle.  Thes 
ivps  iTi  boxes  on  the  stage. 
,1  business  man.  his  wlte, 
^,      -  ort  watch  a 
IS  succession 
,  ,.,  i    ,  ,   .—..,..1  make  auiU- 


vour  pyjamas.  Men  of  excellent 
usually  have  their  monogram  en- 
.1  upon  the  heel  of  their  shoe, 
ii  this  Is  not  imperative." 
mious  as  he  is,  Mr.  Goldberg  was 
i  paled   by   Herman   Melville.  His 


supposed  bridal  couple.  She  Is  not 
strong  and  they  defer  explanations.  At 
midnight,  creeping  to  the  door  of  the 
bridal  chamber  to  place  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary on  the  threshold  that  He  ene  3 
fi,-st  born  may  be  a  son,  she  sees  Andre 


"aled   by   Herm:;"  Melville.     Hi,  I  fi,-st  born  may  be  a  «on,  she  se|s  An^re 
n    the  Kentlemanly  sailor,   saw    reclining  uneasily  in  a  chaii.  "'""11"°*° 
' "■sights 'rn"do.l    ."^ly  ^-/^land  angered_at^whatjhoJma.n.ed  the 


and  angered  at  wnai.  a.i^  .■■•-'^   -•- 

modern  conception  of  marriage,  she 
lectures  Andre,  calle  Helene  Irom  her 
room  and  leaves  the  lover,  thus  sanc- 
tioned,    to    fall     into    each  others 

arms.  .  ,,,,j..v 

m  the  third  act  granny  is  lude.y 
awakened  f  rom  her  sentimental  ecstacy 
by  Valenline.  who  has  a  trunk  key.  ha  s 
and  a  card  to  prove  his  '^entity.  The 
old  lady  promptly  sets  ma"%f  ."f^^^ 
and  Helene  even  Persuades  Yle"*'." 
to    interview    and     disarm  Andies 

''^The^plece  is  still  a  charming  and  ro- 
Informatlon  on  Draught.  mantle  comedy,  '^''h  dialogue  designed 

so  there  xnay  be  a  "General  Informa-    -t  -erf  •  for  rheto^^^^^^ 
tion  Bureau"  at  Harvard,  where,  we    fect.^  but^^^  ^^^^  portrayal  of 

are  told,  the  young  men  know  "far  too  ^j,j^racter.  The  people  on  the  stflge.  too. 
little  of  the  events  of  dally  life."    Files  of  ,  ^..g  human  beings.    Yet__  1  ^e  Heauuiui 


.  :,'e   signis   in   i.AJuut"i.  ' 
1     •  iv  stepped  to  the  open  window  of  a 
■     t  ,ng  carriage  which  drew  up.  uid 
I,    .vving   himself   into   an  interestins 
r,,,e.  with  the  sole  of  one  boot  vei- 
I  V  exposed,  so  as  to  show  the  stamp 
•^-a  coronet— fell  into  a  sparkling 
ni,  with  a  magnificent  white 
surmounted  by  a  regal  mara- 
,,,  ^         ,ier  inside."   Is  it  possible  that 
Melville,  fantastical  as  he  was  iri'-Uar- 
rtl  "  "Moby  Dick"  and  "The  Confidence 
Man."  wrote  this  sentence  with  a  straight 

face?   

Information  on  Draught. 


ti,     tut;     f'B'.j  r.  

C.  Hamilton.  '16.  "K'i^-'-^'^^l.^.X"  « ho 
--^^^"-^^rLr^husbfn^d-s^'recVet:,!" 
:  rk%b™ou\NnTtiroughly  Nazin^o^^^^^^ 
manner.  H.  J.  Crocker  was  the  weak 
kneed  secretary  and  J^^^^l^ 
,vas  the  butlcr  remarkab^e^^^^^^^^ 

'flfrtcd'hi^  fhon  ooaueUishly. 

"¥he  Ghost  of    Jerry    Bundler  Is 
snoOky    The  action  takes  place  In  an 
F^l«h  inn.     The  man  masquf rading 
S  a  ghost  is  shot-the  rifle  rings  out, 
curtain     rings    down,    and  the 

"^^St^BafuXmeWs  Eve."  by  Tuttle 
was  wrUten  in  blank  verse-well  worded 
and  well  read.  The  scene  is  the  Louvre 
on  the   eve  of  the  massacre  of  St. 

^"T'he°'Xanger."  a.  comedy  by  Almet 
FiJnc's  Jenks.  Jr..  '14.  was  presented, 

last.    ! 


I  I" 


;'"eTa;r;';;w;;:p'e'rs"Vh"ould  be  convcn.  ;  A^re^'  ^^'^-.^/""rsmve' A%ei!fcTn 
ientiv  exposed.    They  might  be  of  as-  deodonzing 

.  .i  .inoe.    We  respectfully  suggest  that  ,  taste  ^  Kew  York 

M:.3  Jane  Pride  of  The  Traveler  be  pu      j^  hen   it  ^^^^  i-^^  ^^^^^^ 

,  at  the  head  of  Uiis  bureau,  to  ans^-er  all  tne  ia»  Anthony  Comstock.  who  at 
the  harder  questions;  questions  like  unto,  shocked  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  attorney 

Ithose  that  Tiberius  put  to  the  Si-am-  5^r.  Whitman,  however,  a 

jmarians.   as   "What  nan  of  c"ar  perceptions,  disagreed,  and 

[sirens  were  wont  to  smgr^  '^^^^^Te  pronounced  the  play  ;;neither  ii.decent, 

IHecubas  s  mother?      Years  ago  r»,™«.-^i    nnr  imoure." 

fwfs  a  book  published  by  Dick  &  Flt^  'Ta^  ivcmng  "^here  were  still  further 

Uerald.   "Inquire  Within  for  AU  Jou  ^^^gf^ngtoBostonian  prudery.  Granny 

l<Vant  to  Know."  "  the  bureau  at  Cam-  ^,°Xg  disappeared    with   her  candle, 

\Wdge  turned  out  to  be  of  value  a  .  havmg  «     P^^j^^,              at  the  open 

Itwanch   might  be  established   on  the  Helene     u            ^  ^^^^            duly  en- 


I  Common. 


"Citizenry." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sun  (X-  T.) 
questions  In  a  sneering  and  picayune 
manner  President  Wilson's  use  of  the 
word  "citizenry,"  asking  if  he  coined  it. 
The  word  is  not  an  old  one,  only  about 
loo  years  old.  ^ 

W    Taylor.  1819:    "With  the  mae'*"  ,  aiaioeuc      -  - 

tracy.  not  with  the  citizenry."  nmon  to  Andre  is  frank  enough. 

-      '  "Salutary  checks  and      ^^^^^  Murdock  has  a  pleasing 


CASTLE  SQUAKE  THEATRE-Pnr 
performance  in  Boston  of  "^Snow  ™ 

.nd  the  seven  ^^'^^'^jj'fj^r. 
ilav    dramatized    by  Jessie 
White  from  the  story  of  t^e  Brother 
Sriram.    Produced  at  the  Lutle  The 
atre.  New  York,  Kov.  7.  1912.  ' 

prince  FloHmond  Wllllam^P;.^Car.c.,..  . 

Sir  Danrt.vprat   Alfi-ed  ' 

Berthold  :  ■  '  •  Morrill  Morn 

The  Pieman...  rjeorge  Ernst 

The  Peddler      oman  Du<lley  Hawley 

FUldlP,  the  Cat  ■vlcVq  Bettv  Barnlcoat 

■   ■  '  ■  '"e<>™^'-----^"i'i3rMabel  Colcord 
■  ..Miss  Mary  Young 

;s,..  ,r  arfs  'and'iix  n^aid«  of  honor. 

ThLs  play  Is.  first  of  all.  for  children. 
It  is  a  real  children's  play.  "Peter  Pan, 
though  youngsters  may  enjoy  It.  WM 
written  for  their  parents.  The  fx.U 
beauty  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  that  have  Uved 
and  suffered.  The  music  to  "Ha^nse 
Oretel"  is  for  the  most  part.  onl> 


locked  him  in."    Afterwajd  she  takes  |  j  now  alive?    tne  J!.ngn  r'hriBt 


'  erawiated 

.  .'and  Ern.st. 
-  given  at  the  Castle 
IS  exoellenil'  entertainment 
old.  .lAn  raudience  of  1 
appreciative. 

A  feature  of  the  bill  at 
Theatre  each  afternoon  this  w 
be  the  annual  Christmas  panto: 
tended   particularly   for  the  , 
who  look  forward  to  this  occaa.«. 
to  the  distribution  of  gifts  from  a  n. 
moth  tree  to  each  little  one  , 
iaufflence.    These  features  ' 
,  from  the  evening  pmsrriini.   The  i  n.  ^ 
]  mas  decorations  wll'  '    "  ' 

'  in  the  lobby  are  als 
'     for  tho  children,       ■  ^' 

stormy  weather  there  u  . 
,Idren  in  the  audience  yester- 
noon.  ■  ,  . 

c  ek  s  bill  is  altogether  Interest- 
.u^  plenty  of  genuine  comedy,  no 

small  part  oC  which  Is  furnished  by 
,  Fred    J.    Ardath    and    —any  • 
"Hiram."  just  as  rural  a  sketch  as  U  1 
name    would    indicate.      Mr.     A.  l  '  - 
makes  a  capital  Hirarn,  a  hand: 
around    the   farm.     Then    °f    <;';'^.  , 
there  are  the  members  of  ^  theat.  icai 
company  who  drop  In  and  add  to  the 
excitement.  . 

Another  amusing  sketch  s  th** 
trlbuted  by  Joe  Boganny  s  "and  of 
I  royal  lunatic  bakers  In  "Fun  m  a  Bake- 
House."  There  are  eigl.t  white-capped, 
•red-whiskered  a.'robats  in  the  troupe 
and  clever  acrobats  they  all  are.  down 
even  to  the  three  dwarfs.  The  sketch 
of  these  lunatics  concludes  with  a  bur- 
icsquo  boxing  bout  between  two  of  tne 

"A^new-comer  to  Keith'?  is  Marie  Fitr.- 
bbons,  who   tells   in   capital  style 
.number  of  character  stories.      She  ij^ 
'equally  good  at  portraying  tl'«      ,1;  ' 
the  farmer,  the  society  bud  or  the  IrlM, 
man.    Equally    pleasing  were  the  tvy 
Meyako  Sisters,  Japanese  sirls.  who  (i'> 
^  some  excellent  head  balancing  and  con- 
tortion work,  concluding  their  act  ^y 
'singing  some  American  songs  in  Japan- 
i  ese  costumes.  , 
Gus  Van   and   Joe   Schenck  proved 
good  singers  in  catchy  hits.    Ben  Kyan 
and  Harrlette  Lee  in  "You've  Spoiled  It 
are   among  the   new-cdraers.  brlngmy. 
with  them  an  act  that  was  enthuslasi.- 
cally  applauded.    Lucy  Gillett,  the  laiiv 
from  Delft,  graceful  and  dexterous 
ever,  was  good,  while  the  Three  \\  helans 
entertained  in  a  series  of  songs  and  El 
Cota.  a  skillful  musician,  proved  a  mas-  | 
ter  of  the  xylophone.  ,       .  ' 

Henry  E.  Dixey  will  be  the  star  rii- 
traction  next  week 


locked  him  in.  —  -""^.TT, 

possession  of  Andre's  chair  and,  .sUll  in 
her  travelling  dress,  weary  and  uncom- 
fortable, bursts  petulantly  into  tears  as 
the  curtain  falls. 

This  ending  is  awkward  antl^clima  Ic^ 
Otherwise  the  adaptaUon  is  sk  Itul  tlie 
dialogue  is  still  crisp.   Granny  s  admo- 


Charles  Lamb:      .j.*.-™...  ^ 

pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing  tide  of 
tftreuy  citizenry."  ,    ,  ^ 

*Carlyle:    "Intent  only  on  aiming  at 
--       of  a  citizenry    so  love- 


tb*  welfare 
worthy 


The  Last  Invasion. 

To  T.  B.  D.:  The  last  Invasion  of  Eng- 
pnfl  was  in  1797.  French  invaders 
at  Fishguard  and  established 
,.  ,n  ives  there;  but  the  force  waa 
very  small  and  it  waa  driven  away  at 
toe  end  of  two  days  by  the  local  militia. 


Bathroom  Anecdote. 

A  concluding  word  about  baths.  A 
f,^w  years  ago    (writes  a  Journalistic 
colleague).  In  a  great  provincial  city  I 
made   elaborate   Investigations   at  the 
1  Stlntcipal  baths  concerning  the  amount 
"  n" -ronaee  they  received  from  women^ 
■        .  r.tistics  were  disconcerting,  for  i 
that  women  only  rarely  visited 
,  tl.e  swimming  ponds  and  that  the  re- 
ce?rts  from  women  for  pri^-ate  baths 
we?e  patheUcally  small.    Now  In  this 
'  nartlcular  city  a  great  majority  of  the 
f^o^ses  have  no  ««d-ln  bath,  ar^^  this 
suggested  to  me  a  heading  for  my  ar 
tide.  The  heading  was, 

DO  WOMEN  WASH? 

/fav  to  thU  the  article  ha« 
^rhe^  usS^  V.^ltor,  fa^tldiou^ 
Sfd  not  uke  the  tlU«.-Lon4on  Dally 
Chronicle. 

\    HOLLIS   STREET  THISATRE-"The 
Beautiful    Adventure,"    ^    comedy  In 
'thrr.  acts  by  B.  De  Flers  °f 
,vet  First  performance  n  Boston. 
™      ..1.-  Ann  Murdoclc 


itlon  to  Anaro  lo  — =  — 

Miss  Murdock  has  a  pleasing  person 
alily  and  a  well  sustained  conception  of 
the  role  of  Helene.  She  was  visibly  ner- 
vous m  the  first  act  I^ter  she  ga  ned 
Tn  authority.  She  has  rn^^'^dxnf^'^''- 
ality  and  a  certain  emotional  force. 

Mrs  Whiffen  played  Mme.  De  Tre- 
viUac  with  dignity,  sweetness  and  quiet 
humor    She  was  above  all  distinguished 

*Mr*°Lawford  was  wholly  admirable  In 
his  clever  impersonation  of  ^alentiii. 
Bland  and  precise  in  tie  first  act  he 
made  the  most  of  his  ftlU  greater  op- 
^ortun  ties  in  the  third.  His  comic  m- 
d?^alion  and  self  pity,  his  unfortunate 
adventure  with  the  wasp,  his  fmu  and 
reluctant  submission  to  Helenas 
cajolery  were  all  irristibly  amusing. 

Mr  O'Brien's  Andre  was  boyish  and 
sufficiently  Impetuous.  Miss  Esmonde  s 
make-up  as  Jeantlne  seemei  singularly 
youthful.  In  the  French  version  Dr. 
Pinbrache  questions  her  about  her 
grand-daughter. 

On  the  whole,  the  comedy  is  well 
worth  seeing.  Those  who  lament  that 
the  theatre  today  is  given  over  to  mu- 
sical comedies  and  the  public  cares  onb 
for  that  form  of  entertainment  have 
now  an  opportunity  to  see  a  little  play 
that  is  romantic,  humorous,  wlttj. 

A  large  audience  was  warm  in  expres- 
sions of  enjoyment 
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;  JZOU  .  ■  . 

r.puzon.  -  -  . 

;  JZOII  

f  Barroyer. 
.  l-angelier. 

.■he  


.Annie  l^smond 
'  ICnsonc  O'Brl'-n 
■        -  ■  r  fdrd 
■  •  ■  :  .'ng 
VPo'  '^''« 

A,inv  Vftiiese 
■'■■■.Janet  Slater 
at  the 


De  Verceil  . .. 
nc  De  Verceil. . 
rills    play  was    first  seen 
vaudeville  Theatre.  Pari*,  last  Decem- 
,  ber    The  English  adaPtitlon  by  George 
'  ,::>.erton  was  presented  at  the  Lyceum 
I  Th'.atre,  New  York.  B^pt.  6.  W"- 
tcharies  Cherry  then  ^  the  part  of 
I  Andre. 


The  Tale  Dramatic  A^'^oclatlon  was 
,  7  Boston  last  night  when 
Introduced  to  Boston  •»  ,„„t^  at 
four  one-act  plays  were  P'-e='="ted  at 
Jordan  Hall  to  a  well  fined  hous.  Two 
of  the  plays  were  written  by  Ta^e 
students.  "The  Ghost  of  Jerry  Bund 
ler"  in  which  Cyril  Maude  aPP«^"«^ 

York,  was  also  given,  and  the 
opened  with  the  presentation  | 
of  "Behind  the  Beyond."  adapted  from  , 
the  farce  by  Stephen  Leacock. 

Frank   Wright   TutUe,  'l^- 
star-appearing    as    actor,  playwright 
and  r-  esldent  of  the  dramatic  assocla- 
tlon     H   P.  Faulkner  had  the  role  of 
Ilenrl.  due  d'AnJou  in  "St.  Bartholo- 

Kve"  Tuttle's  plaj'- 
"^Behind%.e  Beyond"  „  a  threa.  of 
.,,  lirected  av 

nonsense  wiii' 


New 
eveninp 


;^a?f::!th^m^rhavethe. 
mas  pantomimes  and  their  plum  pu 

*'?f  rs'To'bcTopl^'that  children  in 
Boston  are  not  so  old  in  the  r  minds 
rilvn^^trtTey'stilfr^eYd  V^^^^^  sj^riee 

necessarily  in  Burton',  version  with  t  .e 
-anthropological''   notes  At^"> 
they  Should  he  delighted  jlth  the 
now  put  on  the  stage  ai 
^''sn*  White,  the  kings  daughter  is 

rates  the"  beds.  The  step-mother. 
BrlnS>^v.  hears  of  her  and  purposes 
fo  klU  her  with  her  own  'hand^  The 

In  red  hot  shoes  to  her  death;  in  Miss 
WhUe's  Plly  she  breaks  the  magi 
^^uth-telling  mirror  and  grows  ugllei 
nnd  ucller  And  Miss  White  has  intro- 
duced a  comic  witch.  If  children,  anc 
'thMr  parents  who  ^  "-f^r  t^'en 

rtrpn  are  not  amused  by  this,  lei  ine» 
^'sentenced  to  hard  labor ;  to  readW 
"Sandford  ^nd  Merton"  or  any  S'jnda 
sS  book  of  the  SixUes,  say  Die. 
Hnd  his  Friend  Fldus. 
The     performance     yesterday  wa! 

/""Xs^  Young's  snow  Wiite  was  becom- 
ing^ Ingenuous  and  childlike.  She  acted 
:  v'fth    "-^uch    spontaneity    and  fervor 
'  Ml     Carleton  was  a  stalwart  Prince 
K^rimond  and  there  was  oi^portun  t> 
for  his  admirers  to  hear  him  s'"^-  M'f^  ' 
Barnlcoat  was  a  striking  "■P^'-'^'^ith  I 
aueen    Brangomar.     She   playe<i  wiin 
marked     authority,     with    haughtiness  I 
Tnd  explosive  moments    of  rage  and 

^■'miss's  as  the  witch  was  amus 
ine     Mr.  Roberts  was  capital  as  the 

ThTmalds  of  honor,  too.  Misses 
Tanner  Jones.  Reynolds.  Ayres,  Cusb 
man  and  Llpson  were  in  the  picture, 
Tould  Mr  Lunt's  B%rthold  be  forgottcr 
FlM  e  the  cat,  the  Pieman  and  tl. 
Pe^dleV   Woman    were   effectively  In 


MKSSIAH  aiVEN  AGAIN 

i.andel's  "Messiah"  ^•'^?,X''bv'"u".' ' 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  by  ti  , 
nlndei  and  Haydn  Society^  Emll  Mo 
Ipnhauer  .onductor,  for  the  132d  tmu. 
w  tranother  quartet  of  soloists  ban 
That  which  performed  on  Sunday  nlg^n^ 
when  the  same  work  Avas  given.  These 
soloists    were  '  g^e"rtfnV 

St^n':n.4°rrno.^GeorrH.  Boynton. 
tS-Der^^a^e^a  musician. 

fon  has  a  voice  of  unusually  expressive 
character    and  he  is  a  thoughtful  in- 
•  ^roreter    His  sincerity  is  felt,  but  his 
^ntlment  does  not  degenerate  into  sen- 

*'Mr"' Brown  has  a  big  voice  which 
fli^ld  the  hall.  Broad  and  dignified  In 
?e<S?atlve.  he  sang  ^Ith  becoming  fire 
In  the  solo.  "Why  DO  the  Nations 
Rage  As  at  the  Sunday  night  per- 
formance, the  auditorium  was  well 
ftlJS  The  audience  was  deeply  atfen- 
tlve  and  enthutlaatic  in  Itaappn  .a- 
tion. 


Ueut.-Gov.  Barry  says,  or  -s  r- 
ported  as  saying  that  anyone  Uoldme 

the  office  of  Lieutenant-Govcr>  

this  commonwealth  must  lunch 
highest  priced  hotels,  never  at  a  eou. 
t'r;  always  ride  in  parlor 
>^alk;payJlaplate  for  soup;  talk  to  a. 
n  ,st  100  per.-<ons  a  day.  „„„,  ■. 

•„eie  is  the  JelTersowlan  simpUclt. 
Bairy  has  not  put  hl8  ear  to  tl>e 
a  ,.art  of  the  Poe-pul.  That  heart  won  . 
L'U-Hhpnaeat  seeing  a  Lie.. tena.u 
;ovemor    standing    at    a  counter 
,r«hed  on  a  stool  eating  like 
•■  SOUP  beans,  sinkers,  pie. 

it^^-?So^^-rv: 

,:^  flushed  with  exeros^.  b. 
,,  .  .w.  back,   majestic,   but  n 

vi'.n.  ,,,1,1,-, 


i«  Questioner. 


answering,  .Mi.-<.s  I'lule  w.  nt  hack  _lu 
ob  Astor  and  Gen.  Jackson.  T  haVe 
m  wotidered  how  these 'mystic  lett^s 
M.e  IntL  liuslnes.s  ii.'ip,  ainl.  .so  far  a"  1' 
■  ga\-«  the  matter  any  thought  yt  all.  j 
rlbutei  them  to  a  play  which  I  .'<a\v  | 

before  I  e»er  saw  a  business  office. 
1.  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken.  I  have  j 
.'Otten  the  name  of  the  pla.v!    .So  1 
writing  to  you  for  information,  be- 
136  you  ifeve  a  corps  of  ancient  and 
'a   contributors   who   have  followed 
■  rything  for  the  past  three  centuries, 
in  the  cow  that  laid  out  Boston  to  the 
ent  attack  of  whatever  it  is  that  laid 
;    the   Kaiser.     Miss   Pride,   on  the 
or  hand,  stands  alone  and  every  day 
i)antly  faces  a  volley  of  questions. 
m  "Why  ts  a  hen?"  to  "How  old  are  j 
a?'    She  has  my  sympathy,  and  I  do' 
I  not  feel  like  imposing  on  her.    So  it  is 
up  to  you. 

Was   it  Billy  Florence  who  ran  off ! 
iierou.';  abbreviations  throughout  the  j 
.V.  and  what  was  the  play?    "O.  K."  | 
;iiia  "P.  D.  Q."  'or  was  it  "K."?)  are  i 
I  the  only  examples  I  remember.    I  thinif  ; 
I  lure  were  many  others:  but  these  have! 
\  eil.     And  was  "p.  K.."  which  Miss 
.lie  finds  so  much  earlier,  the  inspira- 
,  i  ii>n? 

j     The  information  I  seek  is  not  impor- 
tant; the  betrayal  of  my  ignorance  Is  a 
i  frank  confession  that  my  memory  Is 
I  nothlDK  to  b*  proud  of;  and  I  hav« 

I  friends  who  might.  I  think,  give  me  the 
I  information  and  also  enjoy  bullyragging 
me  for  not  having  It  already  stored  in 
my  bean.  ^ 

l^et  jeer  Rho  may!  Perhaps  my  ques- 
tion may  fetch  forth,  besides  the  .-'.n- 
J'wer,  some  Interesting  reminiscences  of 
a  period  when  "Follies"  and  "Movies"' 
were  not  the  rulers  of  the  roast. 
Medford.    -  H.  J.  r,. 


i's  Tribute. 
;.  l.owi-.s  Dir.uii.soii  pays  a  lovuig 
.   to  the  l>\.pical  American  in  ".^J)- 
'   .1.1I1CP.S,"  recently  published  In  Lon- 
don. "Blood  is  thicker  than  w.nter." 

"Masterful.  aggressive.  un.scrupu- 
lous.  egotistic,  at  once  good-natured 
and  brutal,  Idnd  if  you  do  not  iroM 
him.  ruthless  If  you  do.  greedy,  am- 
bitious, self-reliant,  active  tor  the  .«ak« 
of  activity,  intelligent  and  unintelljo- 
tual.  quick-witted  and  cross,  eontemptu- 
ou-s  of  ideas,  but  amorous  of  devices, 
valuing  nothing  but  silecess.  reco.i^nizinsr 
nothing  but  the  actual,  Man  in  the  con- 
crete, undisturbed  by  .=;piritual  life,  the 
master  of  methods  and  the  slave  or 
things,  and  therefore  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  the  unquestioning,  the  un- 
doubting,  the  child  with  the  muscles  of 
;i.  man,  the  European  .stripped  bai  e  and 
shown  for  what  he  is:  a  predatory,  un- 
reflecting, naif,  precociously  accom- 
plished brnte."_  ^ 


The  Dally  Chronicle,  speaking  of  bad 
teeth  and  enlistment,  says  that  tooth- 
ache was  not  an  Incident  of  campaign- 
ing with  which  ancient  armies  had  to 
reckop.  "The  silence  of  the  classics  cer- 
tainly seems  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks  ' 
and  Romans  suffered  very  little  from  | 
their  teeth."  The  Chronicle  also  say« ! 
that  the  words  for  toothache  and  fi>r  I 
teeth-extracting     Instruments     in     the  i 
Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries  are  quoted  | 
from  late  and    uninteresting    authors,  i 
"We  can  hardly  believe  that  if  toothache 
had  been  common  in  Athens,  Aristo- 
phanes would  have  made  no  Jokes  about 
if  • 


In  Answer. 
Miss    Jane    Pride    can  answer 
hardest  questions  with   one  arm 


th« 
tied 


behind  her  back,  and  without  the  aid 


Toothache  and  the  Classics, 
j  First  of  all,  who  are  the  "classics"  as 
"far  as  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language 
jis  concerned?  The  classics  in  prose  are 
j  Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Vellius, 
jcelsus,  the  two  Senecas,  Quintilian. 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  elder  and 
Pliny  the  younger.    Now  Celsus  gives 


thiousli  the  nc:^L  week.     liis  nuuie 
spelled  on  the  bills  Emmett. 

There  was  a  Young  Dan  Emmett, 
whom  I  have  seen  billed  T.  D.  Emmett. 

1  presume  the  Masonic  Temple  was 
that  on  the  comer  of  Temple  place,  now 
built  over  for  R.  H,  Stearns'4  store. 

QUINCY  KILBV. 

Brookllne,  Dec.  21. 

Col.  Brown  in  his  history  of  the  New 
York  stage  speaks  of  R.  AV.  "Bellham" 
:is  one  of  the  Virginia  Min.strelG.  but 
there  are  typographical  errors  and  mis- 
statements in  this  history.  As  we  said, 
quoting  from  the  song  book  of  these 
minstrels,  Emmett's  name  was  then 
spelled  "Emmit."  When  Emmett  joined 
Bryant's  Minstrels  In  1857  the  name  was 
spelled  "Emmett."  Mr-  Kilby  says  that 
Emmett's  last  appearance  in  Boston  was 
In  1881.  When  the  retired  minstrel  was 
80  years  old — in  1906 — he  was  persuaded 
to  go  on  a  tour  with  Al.  G.  Field's  min-  • 
strel  show  as  a  figurehead. 

"When  at  the  first  performance  the  i 
orcliestra  struck  up  'Dixie.'  he  rose  and 
with  old-time  gestures  and  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  age,  sang  the  song."  He 
was  made  much  of  in  the  South,  but 
one  tour  was  enough.  "It  was  'too  much 
of  the  same  thing  for  one  old  man,'  and 
he  did  not  again  leave  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born.  The  Actors' 
Fund  of  America  gave  him  a  small  sti- 
pend. In  1900  he  appeared  at  a  minstrel 
show  given  by  the  lodgie  of  En;s"'ln''hls 
native  village.  He  died  there  on  .June 
28.  1904.  For  this  information  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  V.  V.  Elder,  who  was 
assistant  postmaster  of  Mount  Vernon 
in  1908. — Ed. 


j  of  the  springboard  or  any  meehaoical  jmany  Instructions  for  the  treatment  of 


in  asso- 
Andrew 


appliance.  She  was  correct 
oiattng  "O.  K."  with  Gen 
Jackson. 

Some  have  thought  that  Jackson  de- 
rived "O.  K"  from  the  Choctaw  "Oke" 
"Hoke."  meaning  "It  is  so.  '  Others 
ihinlv  that  "O.  K."  originally  may  nave 
been  "O.  R."— Ordered  Recorded.  In 
ilie  records  of  Sumner  county.  Tenn., 
is  the  statement  that  on  Oct.  6,  1790, 
Andrew  .lackson,  Esq.,  proved  a  bill 
of  sale  for  a  negro  man,  "which  was 
O.  K."  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1828  Jackson  was  often  accused  of 
illiteracy,  and  the  evidence  was  offered 
that  he  spelt  "all  correct,"  "oil  kor- 
reet." 

Is  not  "H.  J.  L."  thinking  of  "The 
Mighty  Dollar,"  by  Benjamin  E.  Wcolf. 
in  which  "VV.  J.  Florence  played  the 
part  of  the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote?  The 
play  was  produced  at  the  Park  Tha- 


toothache.  He  forbids  wine,  advises 
restricted  diet,  food  that  does  not  re- 
quire chewing,  fomentations  of  hot  wa- 
j  ter,  hot  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  probe 
wrapped  in  wool,  compositions  contain- 
ing pellitory,  alum,  bitumen  and  mus- 
tard. A  warm  liquid,  a  decoction  of 
some  narcotic,  such  as  popples,  man- 
drugara  and  hyosoyamus  should  be  held 
in  the  mouth  and  often  changed.  He 
protested  against  haste  In  extracting  a 
tooth. 

PUnj-^s  Natural  History  is  full  of  rem- 
edies for  the  toothache. 

Galen,  the  Greek  physician,  treats  fully 
of  the  teeth  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
work.  He  combated  the  opinion  pre- 
vailing in  hie  time  030-201  or  210)  that 
teeth  themselves  are  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility. 

In  a  comedy,  "Miles  Gloriosus"'  of 
Plautus  we  find  the  verb  "dentio."  to 
have  the  toothache.  Plautus,  to  be  sure 


For  "Historicus." 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

It  may  interest  "Historicus"- to '.know 
that  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  (1903) 
repeats'  the  old  error  in  the.se  words : 

"A  force  of  12,000  of  Wellington'.s  vet- 
eraiv.  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo for  American  service,  landed  below 
the  city,"  etc.  (See  under  Jackson). 

DISCEN.S. 

Tour  questions  concerning  the  pronun- 
ciation of  proper  names  should  go  U) 
Miss  Jane  Pride  of  The  Traveler. — Ed. 


i*'  l*«   not   reckoned" "among"Ikr  cras"sios' 

1-  lorence,  Maud  Granger,  Pearl  Eytinge  "Dcntagra,"  the  toothache  is  new TaUn" 
|auu         J.  j-erguson  were  In  the  "rst  !  Anuleius.  master  nf 


cast. 


The  Tea  Fight. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Kindlj-  e.xpress  m.v  apologies  and  tardy 
thanks  to  "W.  '  He  evidently  meant 
well,  but  if  he  will  visit  the  best  retail 
grocers  of  Boston  and  ask  for  the  brands 
of  tea  he  named  he  will  find  they  do  not 
know-  what  he  is  talking  about;  and 
tlien.  Mr.  Editor,  what  sort  of  Congou  do 
you  fancy  I  drink?  The  Russian  Congou 
I  buy  costs  me  $3  per  pound,  an  excel- 
lent tea  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  not  Sou- 
chong. The  Cambridge  gentleman  In 
today's  paper  gives  some  extraordinary 
information  touching  "Lapsong,"  Sou- 
chong. Of  course,  he  means  Lapseng, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  inferior 
stuff  he  represents,  though  It  is  not  the 
highest  grade  "Souchong,"  which  has 
tiny  leaves,  the  young  growth,  and  a 
tea  without  an  equal.  Perhaps  he  knows 
where  the  Lapseng  is  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  A  wholesale  tea  merchant 
a.s?ures  me  there  is  no  Souchong  of  any 
quality  now  imported.  DON 

Boston,  Dec.  21. 

"W."  might  answer  that  "D.  O.  N.'s" 
$3  tea  had  gone  to  his  head,  for  the  cor- 
respondent that  signs  himself  "W."  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  tea,  being  an 
importer  ajid  an  expert  taster.    As  for 

'  the  "Cambridge  gentleman,"  he  proba- 
bly wrote  "Lapseng. "  The  linotype 
sometimes  plays  queer  tricks. 

<    "H.   I.   B."  writes  to  The  Herald: 

"AVhat  sort  of  tea  Is  the  so-calfed  'un- 
colored  Japanese  tea'?    And  what  Is  the  * 
Kussian    caravan   tea?     I    suppose  it 
oome.s  into  Russia  overland  from  China; 
but  what  .sort  of  tea  is  It.  or  do  various  \ 
teas  come  under  that  head?"  ' 


ij  Apuleiug,  master  of  slang  and  the  purple 
phrase,  speaks  of  a  "dentajria  herba" 
against  the  toothache. 


English  Women  In  War. 
We  recently  spoke  of  French  troops 
landing  at  Fishguard  in  1797— the  last 
invasion  of  England — and  being  driven 
away  after  two  days  by  the  local  mili- 
tia.    A    farmei'.    who    first    saw  tl;e 
French  frigates  approaching-,  described 
the  whole  affair.    The  yeomanry  mus- 
tered  by   Lord  C.-iwdor   were  followeil 
by  "several  hundred  women  dressed  in 
tile  national  costume—red  mantles,  and 
men's  beaver  hats,  who  ran  up  a  hill 
commanding    a    view    of    tiic  Frencli 
camp,  and  there  stood,   watching  the 
result.    One  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
struck  by  their  resemblance  to  a  body 
of  soldiers,  requested  they  would  des- 
j  cend  the  front  of  the  slope  in  close  or- 
der, and,  disappearing  at  the  bottom, 
rcascend  in  the  same  manner,  and  sho'' 
themselves  at  the  summit.    The  strata - 
I  gem  had  all  the  success  anticipated. 
I  General  Tate,  knot<'ins  that  scarlet  was 
;  the  British  uniform,  hut  unable  .to  dis- 
j  criminate  whether  it 'was  vmrn  by  men 
i  or  women,  concluded  that  large  re-iii- 
forcemonts  had  arrived    '        •  When 
the  French  had  given  up  their  arms, 
the   women    ran    down   the    hill,  and 
crov.'ding  round  their  crestfallen  'invad- 
ers assailed  them  with  shouts  of  laugli- 


ter." 


I 


Teeth  on  the  Battlefield. 

In  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  there 
is  a  long  account  of  resurrectionists 
who  supplied  anatomists  with  subjects 
for  dissection.  We  know  them  best  to- 
day by  Dickens's  Jerry  Cruncher,  but 
the  word  Itself  goes  back  to  1776.  Has 
any  one  a  copy  of  "TheBody  Snatcher," 
a  song  that  Mr.  Hodgen,  the  bass 
singer,  gang  at  the  harmonic  meetings 
at  the  Fielding's  Head,  when  Pcnden- 
nis  and  Warrington  ate  poached  eggs 
and  kidneys  there?  Mr.  Hodg«n  ap- 
peared as  the  Snatcher,  sitting'  on  a 
coffin,  with  a  flask  of  gin  before  him, 
M'ith  a  spade,  and  a  candle  stick  in  a 

skull.  "The  singer's  voice  went  down  Ichampasne,  a  bottle  for  every  four, 
so  low  that  Its  grumbles  rumbled  Into 
the  hearer's  awe-stricken  soul:  and  in 
the  chorus  he  clamped  with  his  spade 
and  gave  a  demoiriac  'Hal  Hal'  which 
!  caused  the  very  glasses  to  quiver  ou  the 
table,  as  with  terror."  Mr.  David 
!  Bispham.   who  will   soon  be  in  town. 


Apple,  brandy,  clnnaroon,  b»er, 
Christmas    comes   but   once    a  year. 

TR'EXCHERMBN  IN  TRENCHBS 
We  read  that  the  British  soldiers  in 
the    trenches    will    have    their  plum- 
pudding  today  and  the  French  will  have 

In 

England  there  is  the  wish  to  please  the 
Belgian  refugees.  It  is  said  that  the 
Fleming  as  a  rule,  like  the  Austrian, 
rejects     mutton.      The  "carbonnade 


flaraande"  is  brisket,  shin,  then  flank, 
would  be  the  man  to  resurrect  this  song  |or  odd  pieces  of  lean  beef  stewed  with 

potatoes.    Belgian  working  men  are  fond 


with  a  menagerie  voice 

But  we  were  talking  about  teeth,  "it 
appears  from  this' life  of  Cooper  that  a 
resurrectionist  fiSIlowed  the  English 
army  to  Spain  and  by  drawing  the  teeth 
of  the  w^ounded,  "earned  a  clear  profit 
of  three  liundred  pounds." 


Blogra'phical. 

n.  Charies  Ashford  SUafer  of  New 
•Jersey,  who-  celebrated  yesterday  his 
K.2d  birthday,  attributes  his  health  to 
( hewing  tobacco,    for   he    has  chewed 

fi.e  aid  of  slasseo  and  walks  several 
miles  a  day.    As  usual,  the  bios 
<al   account   in  suii-rfldal 

MMiat  ki,,.!  r,r  fb.-,  ,  „  ',1,  ; 


jraphl- 
imperrect. 


Emmett  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  my  most  i>rtaed  programs  is 
t!:at  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels  (please 
note  that  they  did  not  call  themselves 
Serenaders  then),  who  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton on  March  7  and  S,  1S43,  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple.  Their  first  appearance 
(and  the  first  appearance  of  any  min- 
strel company)  was  In  Philadelphia  on 
Feb.  13,  1843.  Frank  Dumont,  the  Phila- 
delphia minstrel  manager,  nas  me  pro- 
gram used  on  that  occasion.  The  com. 
pany  afterward  appeared  in  Camden,  N. 
J.,  and  New  York  before  coming  to 
Boston.  The  members  v.-er6  Old  Dan 
Emmit  (note  the  spelling),  F.  M.  Brow- 
er.  W.  W.  Whltlock  and  R.  AV.  Pelham. 

Old  Dan  Emmit  made  his  last  Boston 
ipneararee    with    T.-i^i-itt's  rii;;Mntean 


of  all  sorts  of  charcuterie,  especially 
kip-kap,  which  is  roltice  meat,  flavored, 
and  sold  for  five  cents  a  pound.  He 
washes  this  down  with  a  beer  called 
"Jack  Ops."      The  Belgian  also  likes 
j  horse  flesh.    We  have  read  that  in  York- 
shire and  in  Scotland  little  beef  is  eaten, 
I  but  "ham"  is  offered  everj-where  and 
this  ham  is  often  mutton  cured  after  tJte 
jmanner  of  pork.      In  "Peter  Simple" 
, there  is  talk  of  a  smoked  mutton  ham. 
I  Venison  hams  have  not  been  unknown 
in  Florida. 

Ham  in  its  glory  came  from  the  old- 
fashioned  smoke  house  that  was  once 
a  common  sight  in  New  England.  Only 
!  the    VlEglnian    ham    could    equal  it. 
"Ham  fat,  ham   fat,  brimming  in  the 
pan."  Who  sings,  who  knows  today  tlie 
good  old  song  of  Negro  minstrels  in  our 
I  boyhood,    "The    Ham-Fat    Man"?  Yet 
I  there  have  been   men   who  could  not 
j  endure  the  thought  of  ham.  Witn.-ss 
I  the  pathetic  case  recorded  by  the  Rev. 


John  Row  in  his  "History  ot  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland."  written  nearly  300  y<»ars 
ago:  "Mr.  Henrle  Blyth  had  such  anti- 
pathic agenis  an  ham  that  no  soonei 
did  he  heare  a  ham  spoken  of  but  h. 
Kwarfed."  "Swarf,"  by  the  way.  Is  a 
good  old  word,  much  more  significant 
than  "faint,"  but  not  so  suitable  to  the 
action  as  "swoon."  In  Somersetshire 
there  Is  a  distinction  between  the  joint 
"ham  o'  pork"  and  the  meat;  thus  a 
mail  will  speak  of  "dressing  a  ham  o' 
pork,"  bttt  he  would  .say:  "Thank  'ee, 
I'll  have  a  little  bit  o'  ham."  Did 
"ham"  in  New  England  ever  mean  flat, 
low-lying  pasture  land  near  a  river, 
or  a  stinted  oommon  pasture  for  cows? 

-\nd  what  is  to  be  done  today  for: 
Arabs  fighting  with  the  French?  They 
like  camel  flesh.  Were  not  two  young 
camels  killed  for  Mohammed's  wedding' 
feast?  The  hump  is  the  choice  bit,  but 
the  head  with  a  "sauce  piquante"  has 
its  Admirers.  Some  years  ago  camei 
flesh  was  sent  from  Algeria  into  France 
"Chameau  iMozablte'"  was  found  on  the 
bill  of  fare  at  swell  restaurants  of 
Paris,  but  the  gourmets  and  the  plain 
"stokers"  did  not  take  kindly  to  It, 
When  Abu  Hasan  married  the  maid, 
"like  Canopua  when  he  hangeth  over 
the  seas  of  Al-HInd,"  a  camel-colt  wap 
roasted  whole.  Burton  tells  us  that  old 
camel  is  like  .  bull-beef,  but  the  youn:4 
meat  is  excellent,  though  not  relishefi 
by  Europeans  because,  like  strange  fish. 
It  has  no  recognized  flavor.  "There  is 
an  old  idea  in  Europe  that  the  maniacal 
vengeance  of  the  Arab  is  Increased  by 
eating  this  flesh;  the  beast  is  ccrtalnl;. 
vindictive  enough:  but  a  furious  and 
frantic  vengefulness  characterizes  the 
North  American  Indian,  who  never  saw 
a  camel.  Mercy  and  pardon  belong  to 
ttie  elect,  not  to  the  miserables  who 

make  up  'humanity.'  "  The  Bedouins 
believe  that  one  living  on  camel's  milk 
and  eating  the  meat  for  44  consecutive 
days  acquires  the  animal's  strength. 


A  Catholic  Taste. 

Tastes  and  prejudices  at  the  table 
furnish  material  for  curious  reading. 
There  are  few  men  or  women  who  have 
the  catholic  taste  of  Dr.  Dove.  "He 
would  have  eaten  squab  pie  in  Devon- 
shire, and  the  pie  •which  is  .sauabber 
than  squab  in  (»rnwall;  sheep's  hea 
with  the  hair  on  in  Scotland,  and  pc 
tatoes  roasted  on  the  hearth  in  Ireland 
frogs  with  the  French,  pickled  herring'^ 
with  the  Dutch,  sour-krout  with  th 
Germans,  macaroni  with  the  Italian? 
aniseed  with  the  Spaniards,  garlic  witi; 
anybody;  horseflesh  with  the  Tartar.= 
ass  flesh  with  the  Persians:  dogs  witli 
the    Northwestern    American  Indians, 
curry  with  the  Asiatic  East  Indian? 
birds  nests  with  the  Chinese,  mutto: 
roasted  with  honey  with   the  Tu^k^ 
pismire   cakes  on  the    Orinoco,  ar, 
turtle  and  venison  with  the  Lord  Mayoi 
and  the  turtle  and  venison  he  wouM 
have  preferred  to  all  the  other  dishe? 
because  his  taste,  though  catholic,  wah 
not  indiscriminating."     But  would  Iv 
have  enjoyed  the  German  cooking  de 
scribed  by  Don  Anthony  of  Guevai 
the  chronicler  of  Charles  V? 

"I  saw  such  kinds  of  meat  eaten,  <' 
are  wont  to  be  seen,  but  not  eaten, 
a  roasted  horse,  a  cat  in  jelly,  lift! 
lizards  In  hot  broth,  frogs  fried,  an  . 
divers  sorts  of  meat,  which  I  never  knew 
what  thev  were  till  they  were  eaten. 
And,  for  God's  sake,  what  is  he  that 
shall  read  my  writing,  and  see  what  4s 
commonly  eaten  at  feasts,  that  it  will 
not  In  a  manner  break  his  heart?" 

Cats  In  the  Army. 

Apropos  of  cats  in  jelly,  we  are  told 
that  cats  are  attached  to  all  the  German 
military  stores,  and  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  about  50  cents  is  made  foi  tlte 
maintenance  of  each  cat.  There  is  a 
staff  of  cats  at  the  General  Post  Office 
in  London  to  protect  the  mails  from 
rats.  The  Trea.sury  gives  them  f;  ' 
board  and  lodging.  There  is  a  staff  o; 
cats  at  the  Deptford  Victualling:  Yaia 
In  France  cats  are  specially  trained  for 
service  among  military  stores.  They 
are  first  sent  for  one  or  two  voyages  on 
a  war  vessel.  It  they  prove  to  be  good 
ratters  they  are  promoted  to  land  ser- 
vice. 


Harassing  Domesticity. 

'fhere  is  not  universal  Christmas  joy 
in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.      Mrs.  Adelaid 
Pond,  "ci  musician,"  is  suing  her  husband 
for  separation.    She  was  obliged,  she 
told  the  justice,  to  shovel  14  tons  of  coal 
into  the  furnace  one  season.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Pond  thought  this  would  strengthen 
her  piano  technic.    He  contented  him- 
self with  feeding  the  chickens,  ).ieing 
lovt:r  of  nature  and  enjoying  ligrht  wor' 
And  once,  when  there  were  gutsts 
table  and  she  forgot  to  put  a  be- r 
beer  beside  his  plate,  he  called  ar 
to  her  carelessness  "by  throwing 
nt  her.    She  did  not  say  whether 
a  beer  bottle  and  he  thus  atte:  i 
remedy  the  or.ii.-pion.  nr      :,  '• 
gallant  spoi- 
bottle. 


THEATRE  —  N«w  Tork 
lllpi'O';!  production  of  Gilbert  »nd 
auUlvan's    rinafore,  or  the  Lass  That 


Loved  R  Sailor 


Th«  cast: 


. .  .Herbtrt  Snlinger 
. .  Bertram  Peacock 

 Vernon  Halhart 

Kleje  Albert  Hart 

 t  MIts  Riib.T  Cutter  SiiT««e 

.ntrcap  Miss  Marie  Horgan 

 Ml9«  Natalie  EwaUl 


It  was  a  pleasure  last  nlpht  to  hear 

1108  a^raln  the  olfl  tunes.  There  -was  a 
Tnlr-ilzed  audience,  a  very  demonstra- 
tive one.  rooking  backward  over 
'he  span   of   years,    there   have  been 

lany  attempts  at  realism  In  the  pro- 
iucdon  of  this  piece.    "Buttercup"  and  i 
'nany   of  the   principals   occupied  thf 

iprer  de^k  of  the  "double-decker"  and 
n lowered  us  with  smiles.  And  was 
tliere  a  deml-srod  In  those  days  who 
■  tood  so  high  III  the  estimation  of  ihe. 
1  nys  as  the  handnome  driver  of  the  band 
'■sr.  who  who  handled  the  plumed  lead- 
•      In  a  style  that  excited  our  admlra- 

■  — mance    last    night  dwarf.': 
cance,  from  the  standpoint 
'   ri.i.<  :       ind  creative  attempt  at  11- 
i.slon,  all  the  previous  Boston  perform- 
nceg.    Thero  In  the  old  frigate  lolling 
•J    the    water.     Of    proportions  that 
ould  bn  ea.>illy  lost  In  the  broad  ox- 
.  -jnse   of   ttio   Hlppodrcmo   stage,  the 
topmasts   are    to   a   great   extent  ob- 
red  with  the  limitations  of  the  .Shu- 
t.    But  the  effect  Is  startling,  for 
Is  not  a  detail  lacking.    There  air 
■tout  cables  that  go  to  make  up  :i 
K  that  .sustains  all  kinds  of  aerial 
~  sties,  the  ominous  portholes  and 
projectinsr  guns. 
■Riif  >'  ■  must  not  be  regarded 

iflcatlon  of  the  .stage 
J,  was  the  ever  present 

sparklu,  ti.5  crlspness  of  the  dialogue, 
the  tunes  that  are  a  pleasure  to  rehear. 
There  was  the  splendid  travesty  of  the 
manners  of  the  old  English  navy,  the 
keen  satire,  the  ever  recurring  laugh. 
th«  tjltra-partlcular  Sir  Joseph  Porter, 
:.  C.  B.,  the  audacity  of  Rackstraw 
nd  the  reciprocal  affection  of  a  Jose- 
Wne.  There  was  a  Dick  Deadeye,  too, 
at  gave  a  conception  of  the  misshapen 
iman  that  was  something  more  than 
ugglng.  and  the  ponderous  Buttercup. 
The  singing  of  "He  Is  an  Englishman" 
created  a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  the 
kaleldoscoplo  AnaJe  with  Us  myriad  of 
pennants  was  an  unusual  stage  picture. 
Herbert  Salinger  was  the  Sir  Joseph 
orter.  He  played  In  a  nice  aesthetic 
vein,  b"t  his  singing  did  not  measure 
'  '  Tctlng, 

Corcoran  of  Bertram  Pea 
eht.  Physically  he  wa 
•leer,  and  his  voice  was 
e,  He  was  particularly 
ipprlsed  bim  of  the  In- 
■lughter  and  Ralph  to 
Uhart  was  a  thrloe  au- 


/liM.L.t  musU:  «ina  ^nj:.v—-s  vi  >">'•>•••■ 
Kitlons. 

The  Symphony  In  B  minor  was  per- 
formed at  a  music  festival  of  German 
mutlclans  at  Stuttgart  In  1909.  The 
music  Is  eminently  suited  to  a  festival 
ootiaslon.  It  has  all  the  requisites  for 
Immediate  popularity.  It  is  tuneful  In 
an  obvious  manner.  The  rhythms  are 
not  oomplei'j.  The  harmonic  scheme 
does  not  Irritate  or  shock  the  conser- 
vative. There  Is  the  suggestion  of  a 
waltz  In  the  scherzo;  there  la  a  pretty 
solo  for  the  obbe  and  there  Is  solo  work 
for  the  first  violin;  the  triangle,  the 
harp,  and  the  organ  are  Introduced. 
I  "My  darling,  what  would'st  thou  have 
more?" 

There  Is  a  show  of  energy  In  the  flrat 
movement.  The  scherzo  easily  makes 
friends,  and  the  most  Interesting  Instru- 
mentation of  the  work  is  found  In  this 
movement.  The  Adagio  Is  suavely  melo- 
dious with  conventional  climaxes,  with 
the  tune  for  oboe,  beautifully  played 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Long:>',  and  In  this 
movement  Is  the  one  imaginative  har- 
monic stroke.  The  introduction  to  the 
flnale.  In  which  the  organ  Is  brought 
Into  play,  begins  with  the  "Hallelujah" 
Intoned  by  the  brass.  The  chant  grows 
Into  a  hymn,  and  the  chant  furnishes 
thematic  material  for  the  finale,  which, 
of  course,  ends  with  the  hymn  and  a 
sonorous  Amen,  ''played  by  the  full 
strength  of  the  company." 

The  symphony  suited  the  holiday  per- 
haps better  than  a  more  modern  work 
would  have  done;  modem,  not  In  the 
matter  of  chronology,  but  In  ideas.  Tlie 
music  is  fluent,  at  times  plausibly  Im- 
posing, of  respectable  workmanship.  It 
is  without  true  vitality. 

Mr.  Marshall  showed  sure  technic  and 
excellent  taste  In  registration  by  his 
I  performance  of  Franck's  Chorale,  writ- 
ten In  the  year  of  the  composer's  death. 
It  one  of  three,  which  are  to  be 
ranked  among  M»  noblest  works.  They 
are  In  the  great  variation  form.  In 
which  Franck  followed  Bach  and  the| 
Beethoven  of  the  latter  years.  Thesei 
Chorale.""  reveal  the  fer\'or,  the  spirit- 
ual ecstasr,  the  mysticism,  -also  the 
human  tenderness  that  characterize  the 
music  of  this  great  and  humble  man. 

Whenever  we  hear  the  Shepherd's 
music' of  Bach,  we  recall  with  pleasure 
the  Pastoral  in  "The  Messiah."  The 
latter  Is  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  appeal- 
ing. And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  Liszt's 
March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings  Gas- 
par,  Melchlor  and  the  black  bearded 
Balthazar?  The  march  theme  in  the 
Berllozlan  manner  Is  fascinating  until 
the  reminder  of  favorite  figures  in 
Liszt's  nhapsodies  almost  persuades 
the  hearer  that  the  three  kings  all 
marched  to  Bethlehem  from  Hungary, 


I  eus  fi  i'ln  tiiftfi  • 

It         .I,..'.    <  i-  Fame  power  of  niv 
distinction  upward  from  what  appeals! 
to  the  palate,   he  Is  hsppv  in   his  en-  | 


Joynic! 
hurV.N 


shades  lb 
Is  ;  and  m 


thrills  1    leails  con.stai.ti;-    m  o 

subtle:  ,[  sound.  j 

Pei  i  ablt  of  criticism  extends  i 

even    into    i  i  iit,'ion  and   philosophy,   in  ! 
which  tase  \\'^  is  on\  of  the  few  fearless 
souls  not  oven  afraid  to  tliink  and  to  ' 
look  facts  in   ihe  face.  dLscrlminatiim 
between  tl'.e  truf  and  the  false. 

But  to  come  down  again  to  tea — Kii.'^- 
siaii  Congou  is  either  the  North  China 
1  Congou  shipped  lo  Hiissia  and  paying  an 
' enorTni.'U.s   in-  or  it  Is  the  name 

;whicli  .iti.s'  lealcr  in  his  own 

i  mind  for  I       ^        ,i   very  high  profi' 
1  on  the  same  .■sort  of  tea  shipped  to  t 
i  country.    It  Is  the  caravan  tea  coiu  i 
I  Ing  which  H.  T.  B.  inquire.^,  and  its  o\- 
I  land  trip   has  lonR  been  held  to  ;.  ' 
I  to  the  flavor.    T  think  it  has  a  mell* 
jing  effect,  anil  that  the  smell  of  cai.i 
lis  not  a  pan  'A.  it,  but  possibly  soi 
llhinp  of  roman'  ft  attaches  to  the  Jourii' 
'  adding  what  tiie  dust  of  the  cellar  con- 
veys through  a  bottle  of  old  port. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  all   the  tea 
onsumed  In  this  country  Is  raised  in 
apan.     It  is  used  in   the   South  atid 
iVest,  and  was  formerly  slightly  colored 
like  the  green  teas,  gunpowder,  etc.,  that 
"  our  grandfathers  knew.     A  few  years 
ago  our  gdvernment  board  of  tea  ex- 
perts ruled  that  no  teas  having  any 
color  or  facing  matter  should   be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States.  There- 
fore all  tea  admitted  into  this  country 
1  Is  absolutely  pure,  and  all  teas  from 
{Japan  are  uncolored.  though  when  the 
•  term   "uncolored"    was  originally  era- 
ployed  It  marked  an  exception.  W. 
■  Boston,  Dec.  23.  « 


;orcoran  oi  Deiinj.iii  i  jind  not  from  N'ubia,  ."^aba,  and  Tarsus. 
i-'Ieht.   Physically  he  was]  pages  that  picture  the  apparition 

.1/.^^  «n<i  Mb  volrei  was  :  j|^g  gtjj^  and  the  presentation  of  the 
gifts  to  the  Infant  Jesus  are  not  con- 
spicuous as  pictorial  or  emotional. 

Some  have  called  Liszt  Insincere  In 
his  "religious''  music.  The  reproach  is 
hardly  Justified.  It  would  be  fairer  to 
say  that  In  many  of  hla  professedly  sa- 
cred compositions  his  musical  Ideas  are 
sparse  and  thin.  "WTiatever  his  own  re- 
ligious fervor  may  be.  It  does  not  con- 
vert the  UDbeliever.  The  expression  of 
majesty  is  often  bombastic;  the  ex- 
pression of  adoration  and  awe  Is  often 
only  maundering  unrl  "'^•,viris>nv»F<' 


of  Ruby  Cutter  Savage 
vas  features  of  the  perfor- 

mance.  Qlftc-a  with  a  pretty  face,  she 

Jiftdds  a  voice  of  uncommon  clarity  and 

Tbrllllance. 

'         .  Dick  Deadeye  of  Albert  Hart  was 
y  notable  for  Its  Initiative;  far  re- 
moved from  the  conventional. 

In  a  t*ord,  the  present  production 
of  "Pinafore"  la  one  not  alone  for  the 
person  who  has  never  witnessed  the 
work,  but  one  that  will  give  pleasure 
and  food  for  thought  to  the  Gilbert  and 
■  SuUtvap  partisan. 

.Volbaoh  Symphony,  Played  for 
First  Time,  Suited  to  Festi- 
val Occasion. 


The  Pink'  of  Courtesy. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Because  \  recognized  In  your  corres- 
pondent "VI'.  "an  expert  taster"  and 
therefore  considered  his  testimony  as 
exparte.  1  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
sitow  the  gratitude  you  looked  for— niso 

:  "the  CambriOge  gentleman"  I  doubt  not 
is  in  the  same  class,  and  like  most  ex- 
pert testimony  tt  lacks  agreement.  I 
should.  I  imagine,  have  allowed  the 
editor  to  have  the  last  word  -ho  always 

,  (Joes — but  my  excuse  is  that  I  have  be- 

:  fore  me  the  last  edition  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary,     and      this    definition  of 

j  Souchong:      ".\  variety  of  black     toa ! 

;  made  from  the  .voungest  leaves  of  the  1; 

earliest  pickings.    The  different  gradesj 

Hre  Pekoe-Souchong,  Lapseng.  Canton. 

Padree  and  Tong  Quam."         D.  O.  N. 
(;ness  again    about  "the  Cambridge 

gentleman."    And  pray  what  has  your' 

quotation  from  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
(last  e<lition)  to  do  with  the  question 

before  the  meeting'.'  E"' 


I    Our  contributors  know   iikL  lit.lidays. 

Indcfatigaolo  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

they  may  have  received  Chriatmas  pres- 
I  ents— among  them  our  heai-tfelt  thanks  - 


but  II 
i  lulls 

;  of  11 
con.9aliiii 


"O.  K." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Miss  Jane  Pride  "oai.  answer  the 
hai-deet  questions  with  one  arm  tied 
behind  her  back,  "  will  she  not  be 
to  answer  still  harder  ones  If  she 
the  fill]  use  of  both  arms?-  So  please 
release  that  arm  from  its  cruel  confine- 1 
nient  and  ask  her  to  answer  one, more, 
question.    She  says  that  "In  the  presl-l 
dential   flection  of  1828  Jackson  was 
often  accused  of  illiteracy,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  offered   that   he  spelt  'all 
correct  '    'oil   korreci:'  "     This  Implies 
that  sucli  an  accusation  was  brought 


 against  Jackson  in  1828.    But  was 

ent  no  time  m  givlng  lOj  |        present  writer  once,  amused  himself 
r  gifts  are  to  the  world  i  :        trying  to  run  down  the  origin  of 
..  rs.    This  one  has  been  |  j        ^  unable   to    "  " 

con.9aliiiii,'  oi.i  tiles  of  newspapers;  that  ^  I  allusion  to  such  a  statem 
one  has  been  poring  over  the  folios  of;  ;  ^^^^  Hence.  iC  Miss  Pride 
the  ancients.   The  lea-lasteis  have  ii..t  that  the  accusation  i 


By  PHItIP  HALE. 

„inth   Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
i    Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Karl 
Nu,  .  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
■  flernoon.    Mr.  John  P.  Marshall,  or- 
.  „i«t  r,f  the  orchestra,  was  the  soloist. 

many  vacant  seats,  for  the 
c;hrlstmafl.  The  program  was 
'lows: 

.  ,  m  A  minor,  for  o^^'ncVaVT  Franck 

a«  Oratorio.  ■  ■■  ■  ■  i--.  --;-  4 
.h»  Three  Holy  V.  .l.1sU 

,.  ,  0  "Der' Preliiiiueti''  '^'*>" 

V.  Ibuch's  symphony  was  played  here 
f„  the  first  tune.   He  was  known  here 
composer  by  his  "Raphael,'  mood 
:     .res  inspired  by  ti>ree  of  the  paint- 
;       Madonnas.    This  "Raphael,  per- 
,  r-i  .d  at  a  Hardel  and  Haydn  concert 
,   r  J.-,  made  little  Impression.  Volbach, 
.;.nist,  conductor.  Is  music  director 
, of 'the  university  at  Tubingen.    Before , 
»ing  to  Tubingen  he  exercised  his  pro- , 
"  flpn#ln  Berlin  and  Mayence.    He  is  1 
"WU)aopher,   ov  should  be, 
%A  philosophy  at  Heldelbe 


been  idle:   Witness  the  letters  below;  one 
from  tlve  calin  and  authoritative  "W.": ; 
the  other  from  the  excitable  "D.  O.  N."  ^ 
I  He  reminds  us. of  the  German  disputant, 
I  who  was  tied  securely  in  a  chair  before 
Ibis  friends  allowed  him  to  proceed  in  j 
argument.  .   Another  Is  hot  on  the  trail  1 
of   Hannah  Cook.    Still  another,  who., 
like  Mr.  Gradgrind,  demands  faots— the  | 
fact-!  that  are  characterized  as  "cold"— I  I 
I  Is  apparently  not  content  with  the  re-  ■ 
1  marks  of  Thornton  and  Scheie  De  Vere-  ' 
I  conrernins  Andrew  Jackson,  the  presi-  i ; 
dentlai  campaign  of  1828,  and  the  mystic 
letters  "O.  K."   Alas,  a  few  have  failed 
U8.    We  fe.ir  that  George  P.  Bolivar. 
Estj..   .Mr.    L'l'nan   B.   Henderson.  Mr. 


but   was   unable   to   find  an> 
statement  before 

i*^..^..,      can  offei 

Iiroof  that  the  accusation  in  question 
was  brought  in  1828,  or  at  any  time 
before  1840.   it  will  afford   relief  to  a 
perturbed  ipind.  * 
Boston,  Dee.  23. 


NEW  TOy  THEATRE, 


1, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Wio  new  Toy  Theatre  opened  yester- 
day morning  with  a  performance  of 
"Miss  Muftet's  Birthday  Party,"  a  com- 
edy In  three  acts  by  Rebecca  Hooper 
teastman.  The  "Real  People"  were  thus 
Represented  ^Tr.  Muftet,  Mr.  Howes ; 
SVllss  Mui-  Curtis;    Orarf  ■  ■ 

Mason.  r;  Mrs.  Muffet, 

I  ....   Muftet,     Mrs.     K..--.i  . 

l-'eloh.    Master    Collier ;  . 
Miss  Stodard.  The  "Dream  | 
VLre   played    as   followe :  Mr. 
Mr.    Putnam;    Mr.  Dish, 
\Ilps  Spoon.  Miss  Allen;  c^oj^ 
ay  and  Miss  Warren  "* 
Dog,  Miss  Babson 
i;,,u-<',  .Mr.  r.hipman;  Little  Jack 
ner.  Miss  Warren;  Mary,  Mrs 
Bo  Peep.  Miss  Holman. 

■  ''f  Miia  Mu«ret 
on  a  tuffet 
.-it:ng  of  curds  and  whey,  ete. 
ilany    of   us   learned   the   rhyme  n, 
chiidliood  and  did  not  ask  what  a  ti  ^i'^t 
was.    SonMone  (n  Mrs.  Eastnisn''.  i  i  .v 
says  that  the  word  Is  not  ii: 
tlonary.    Let  us  be  literal: 
Is  In  the  largest  dictionaries  : 
that  Miss   Muftet  was  out 
with  her  curds  and  whey  when 
■  ■ .  i  ■     '■>>:■  U-S8  of  a  foi 
in  his  boc 
.V    onl\'  '" 

Mop^sey 
we  are  .t 

are  we  Ui.-ru.-i.'^  ni    .;i  ..• 
J.   Bellenden  Ker.   who  proved  10  Iiih 
own  delight  that  the  nursery  rh>  -  >  ^ 
came  from  the  Dutch  and  were  in  the 
original  antl-clerlcal  and  political. 

Mrs.  Raitman's  play  Is  for  children. 
They  were  In   the  majc   1  ,  .1  • 

morning,  but  they  could 
elate  the  dlaloguo  of  hai 
tiuity.    The  talii  between  pour 
iiis  mother-in-law  and   Ms  wife, 
certain  awkward  questions  asked  1 
daughter;  this  talk,  with  genuine  1^ 
.■jiid  occasional  and  refreshing  v 
^as  relished  best  by  parents,  uncle 
vnattached    elderly    persons.  An 
Lang  once  argued  that  poems  clf 
ately   written   for  children  ■■■ 
children  are  best  enjoyed  by 
women:    witness    Blake's  v 
poems  by  Stevenson.  Mrs. 
play  will  please  children  unle^ 
Sophisticated;  they  will  enjoy  Un- 
people; but  the  quiet  realism  of  th- 
act  is  for  thow  older:  take,  foi 
stance,  the  talk  about  prosperity  .ii.<i 
flhics  in  bu8lae.--3. 

To  describe  Air.  Mnffet'.-i  life  without 

B  job,  hi  ■.■  I     '         ,  f ii  

his  motl 

ilaughter.  !t  jn,:,       u.i  i     lu  1,,,-. 

Sammy's    visit,    Miss    Muffet's  awful 
(Ircam— It  would  have  been  better  for 
'  '  ■  If  she  had  eaten  only  curds     l  i 
y— the    apparition    of    the  tei 
iier,    the   thwarted  elopement. 
I  oming   together    of    the   two  r 
mothers— this  would  spoil  the  plc 
pf  those  who  will  visit  the  Toy  Th.  .  ,  1 
this  week  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
Belgian  relief  fund  and  little  sufferers 
toll  Boston. 

flThe  pretty  and  comfortable  theatre 
1b  described  elsewhere  In  this  Issue  of 
The   Herald.     It   Is   an   ideal  the.-^trp 
foi-  intimate  plays.    Wit  and  humc  ■ 
the  stage  will  not  have  far  to  tr.'.  r- 
if  shockers    of    the    Grand    Gcif.)  ' 
order  are  produced,  the  shock  will 
the  quicker  and  the  more  severe.  'I'hat 
plays  may  be  well  and  approi)riately 
dressed  was  shown  .yesterday. 

Mrs.    Easfman's  play    was  proriuc^d 
under  discouraging  circumstances.  Mr. 
Pezet  informed  the  audience  that  M.' 1  . 
i.ari   been   no  dress  rehearsal,  or 
Hit   of  a   delay  In   the  an-iv,. 
•  :iery.    .Steam  pipes  burst  shori:' 
'■1  e   the    performance  and  there 
n«cessary  hammering  for  a  time.  .\. 
Uieless  the  acting  was  enjo.ved. 
nat  necessary  to  speak  In  detail,  h 
would  be  unfair  to  bring  In  the  ; 
llonal  "mantle  of  charity,"  f.  '■ 
Iirt-sonatlons  of  the  various 
Ti^src  unpretentious,  natural-  • 
natural  that  they  were  Ine.IYi . 


i^urs  are  not  necessarily 


Marcellus  Craves,  the  Rev.  Babbllngton  .  After  he  had  passed  she  said 
Brook.  J.  Poole  of  Slloain  are  engrossed  f  1-,.  ?  nni  the  great  Lord  Brougha 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  table,  given  over 
to  stewed  meats  and  the  fiery  bowl.  And 
where  is  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
Barnest  Student  of  Sociology?  Where? 
O  whcvfc?  We  are  Informed  that  he  left 
'his  room  In  Blossom  Court  some  days 
ago.  No  smoke  comes  out  of  the  Clam- 
port  chimney.  We  know  his  horror  of 
i.crfunctory  Cbrl.stmas  rejoicings  and 
.  itercharse  of  gifts.  Where  is  he  in 
I'idiny 


In  Re  Hannah  Cook. 

.\s  the  World  AVags: 

In  1887  I  was  sent  to  Edenhall,  a 
.small  village  In  Cumberland,  England.  | 
to  illustrate  an  article  on  "The  Luck 
of  Edenhall"  (Das  Gluck  von  Eden- 
hall 1.  One  day  while  I  was  at  work  in 
a  cottage,  the  owner,  an  old  woman, 
called  out,  "here  comes  Lord  Brougham, 
l.ady      Musgrave's      new  hu«batid.' 

"But 

great  Lord  Jjrougnam,  yon, 
nd.    This  one  doesn't  amount    r.,  Bcniaii  Mar..  1, 

mah  Cook."   1  had  when  a  boy  ,1.     It   was  pioduc 

ii     .card   this  expression  at  home       .  Thentrr     \V\i  v.-.] 

\\in  New  England  and  so  I  asked  the   uf  last  montl 
oil!  woman  where  it  came  from.    She  KT>rrors  of  wa. 
replied,  "how  should  I  know,  us  says  1 
It.  that's  all  I  know  about  It." 
Boston.  Dec.  23.  E.  H.  O. 


^imanop 


enoURli  to  say  that  pl.-i 


re  ju.^i 
On  ^\ 


Biographical. 


lie  . 


.\s  tt-  \\  .  HI  Wags : 

niscriiiiiiiation  Is  a  fa^m;.,  .i.|.:rii.K 
leisure:  vou  cannot  rim  it  down  in  your 
motor  car,  or  find  the  recipe  for  It  in  a 
magazine.  In  this  age  of  doing  things, 
this  neuropathic  age,  discrimination  oc- 
m;i  if  s  I  s.  iil  in  the  back  row.  It  Is 
h  '   the  more  encouraging  to 

lll:e   .vo'ir  correspondent. 


!t  is  r<-lalyd  that  the  Marquis  de  Pl- 
I  brought  back  from  Spain  a  certain 
..  ctalion  of  never  drinlUng;  but  Mme. 
dc  Ranihouillet  says  that  this  c.ime 
froin  a  wovmd  received  in  the  battle  of 
Moncdiitour.  Fearing  tliat  this  fvonld 
Ining  on  tlie  dropsy,  they  advised  him 
to  drinl;  i's  little  as  possible.  He  Insen- 
sihi-  to  drink  ver>-  f.T 

i:,,  1  to  see  1' 

ig.   In  fact 
•.  '1-  d'd 


Ktr. 
for. 

presen  i.Dinijaiii 
Invitaliui  magemenl 
terprise.    Xlic  pro^^iam  ■ 
that  the  audience  had 
tween  the  number.s  tl' 
spect  the  now  building 

Til '   -■•  ■ 


ulaif 
distil 

not  I 


anrl 
oongrat- 
n  auch  a 
'  ■    ii'jrs  drew 
"id  or  wit,  but  did 
IOU.1  purpose  of  tlio 
■      r  Boston 
liffiirent" 
circum- 

iiuiMi'inJ.  <i  iiio  plans  of 
of     individual  quallii 

■rc|v      „t'      II,,  ,.y,.y.,\]u 


,tliui  ofa  -poison  suuad"  on  whicli"tri;,  is 
;°n,„  ,"?^  f  t^'^t  new  plavs' 

foun  .  wor^h^  '^'^  theatre,  and,- if  i 

toun.l  worthy,  commended  to  the  tj»e«t- i 
ricai  world  at  large.  ^  j 

pi-.    Crothers   was   Introduced  by  A  ! 

Pezet.  the  manager,  who'  ■ 
on  '  '  l.alf  of  Mrs.  .lane  Winsor  Gale  d?!  l' 
ot  the  theatre,  congratulated  tlie 
ildfrs  in  the  theatre  "on  the  re-  ' 
■n.s  of  their  dream." 
musical  program    consisted  of 
'1  Roepper'-s  i'Sarabande"  and  a 
^  by  the  same  author,  played  bv 

I't^r  cy  Leveen,  violu. ;  Edward  B  Pack- 
Oh;,/'"«'  ^riisUU  Ce; 

Tf,n;.nt,  lTa'r,r-  """""^"^ 

Biithday  Party."  which  is  the  current 
I  attraction  at  the  theatre,  was  given 
^"tended  to  giv^  the 
entiie  piece,  but  a  notice  from  the' 
mayor's  office  received  in  the  afternoon 
railed  attention, to  the  law  relath'e  to 
he  appearance  of.  children  at  evening 
tl.eatncal   perfofmances   and   this  for 

niv  F*,f}ph^?°k^'°"''''"'  "Sam- 
my   Felch-  .id  act   last   evenin:?,    an. I 

I'e  given.  The  play  is  not  regularly 
«iven   eveninjTR  feuianj 

Mr.  Robert  Itlintell  will  appear  to- 
morrow night  for  the  first  time  In  Bos- 
ton as  King  Jolm  In  Shakespeare's  play. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  In 
the  audience  have  seen  this  historical 
drama,  llr.  Mantell  revived  it  in  1909, 
when  he  produced  It  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam I'heatre,  New  York,  on  March  8. 
Marie  tBooth  Russell  then  took  the  par:^ 
of  Lady  Constance,  Leila  Frost  that  o: 
Arthur,  Edward  Lewers  that  of  Faul- 
conbrldge,  EJthelbert  Hales  that  of  Hu- 
bert, and  Guy  Liudsley  was  the  Cardi- 
nal. 

The  critic  of  the  Dally  Telegraph  re- 
marked when  Beerbohm  Tree  revived 
the  play  in  London,  Sept.  20,  1S99; 
"Among  managers  'King  John'  has 
never  been  regarded  as  a  money-maker, 
and.  for  that  reason,  its  non-inclusion 
in  the  Shakesperlan  pieces  frequently 
performed  will  readily  be  understood." 
Kven  to  the  English  playgoer  "King 
John"  was  then  almost  entirely  un- 
known; there  had  been  a  few  perform- 
ances in  a  tentative  fashion  in  1873, 
when  a  Miss  Clive  appeared  as  Lady 
Constance,  and-  in  186S.  when  Miss  Fran- 
ces Bouverie,  a  sister  of  Lady  Bancroft, 
took  the  same  part. 

"King  John"  was  produced  some  time 
between.  1591  and  1598;  Richard  Grant 
White  thought  1596,  "about  the  date  of 
its  production."  No  one  knows  whether 
Shakespeare  acted  in  it,  or  what  part 
Burbage  took.  A  contributor  to  All  the 
Tear  Round  many  years  ago  wrote  as 
follows: 

"On  the  26th  of  February,  1737,  the  play 
was  presented  upon  the  stage  of  Covent 
Gaiden;  the  first  performance  of  'King 
John'  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
King  was  personated  by  Delane,  a  popu- 
lar actor  from  Dublin,  who  had  first  ap- 
peared in  London  at  the  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatre  in  1731.  Delahe  had  many 
admirers  who  accounted  him  superior  to 
the  fereat  Mr.  Quln;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  the  general  opinion.  As  King 
John,  Delane  made  no  great  impression. 
He  owned  a  fine  voice  and  a  grand  pres- 
ence; hut  his  intellectual  endowments 
were,  perhaps,  less  considerable.  It  is 
Hinted,  too,  that  his  habits  of  life  were 
too  unconstrained;  that  his  love  of  good 
cheer  Interfered  with  the  duties  he  owed 
to  the  tragic  muse.  As  Faulconbridge 
appeared  Tom  Walker,  with  the  songs  of 
Macheath  sUU  haunting  his  lips,  a  robust, 
large-limbea,  black-browed,  hearty,  hu- 
morous actor,  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
playgoers  of  the  time.  Tom  Davles  as-  • 
serfs  oj;  him  that  though  Sheridan,  De- 
lane, Barry  and  Garrick  all  in  turn  at-  ' 
tempted  Faulconbrldge,  'they  all  fell 
short  of  the  merits  ot  Tom  Walker.' 
rtyan,  the  actor  Addison  had  selected  to 
reprpsent  the  Marcus  of  his  Cato,  ap- 
Tieared  as  Panfltulph.  The  Constance  was 
Mrs.  Hallam,  an  actress  of  traged.v-,  who 
had  first  appeared  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre  in  1723,  and  whose  histrionic 
force  and  skill  often  constrained  the ' 
spectators  to  forget  the  disadvantages 
c£  her  aspect  Davles  says  of  her  that 
phe  was  'unhappy  In  a  large,  unwieldy 
person';  he  cordially  praises'  however, 
her  natural  and  impassioned  perform- 
ance of  Con.<!tance,  while  holding  that 
.<^he  was  le^s  pathetic  of  utterance,  spirit- 
ed in  action,  or  dignified  of  deportment 
than  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  subsequently  as- 
=  inii<;d  the  part.  The  King  of  France 
-opresented  by  Hale,  a  handsome 
of  grand  deportment,  hut  addlct- 
l  ather  a  monotonous  elocutionary 
ii  and  noted  for  his  fondness  f--" 


ayiia.    .'i.i    I-..    wii<    t'.iK  inanuKi-r 
who  employed  a  person  to^"write  up" 
the  merits  of  his  theatre,  the  Bowory, 
"and  such  members  of  the  company  as 
he  thought  It  his  interest  to  have  ad- 
vanced."    grhe   Kembles  were  seen  In 
"King  John"  In  1832.   The  Keans  played 
it   in  1S46,   when     George  Vanderhoff 
played  Fauloonbridge.  Oliver  C.  Wym,-in, 
then  managing  the    Boston  Theatre,' 
j  wrote  to  Charles  Kean  asking  him  to 
bring  out  the  play  in  Boston  with  the 
"splendid  dresses"  seen  In  New,  York, 
and  he  offered  to  spend  a  large  summon 
tlie   production   if  Kean  would  divide 
"after  one  hundred  per  night."    Kean  ; 
in.iisted  on  half  the    gross    receipts,  i 
Wynian  refused  to  take  so  great  a  risk.  I 
Kean  made  a  mistake,  for  the  Vien-  i 
nol.se  Children  came  to  New  York  and  j 
Kean's  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre  | 
was  cut  short,  so  that  for  eight  weeks  ' 
he  was  idle.   In  1849  Master  T.  Hambliri  j 
acted  the  King.    E.  L.  Davenport  and 
his  wife  were  seen  In  185C;  Kate  Keig-  ' 
nolds  played  Arthur.    The  Keans  were 
seen  again  in  the  play  In  1865.  There 
was  a  production  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  j 
May,  1874.   The  cafst  was  an  interesting 
one:  J.  B.  Booth,  King  John;  Minnie  | 
Maddern,  Prince  Arthur;  H.  A.  Weaver,  ] 
Hubert;    ^olm    McCulough,     Faulcon-  i 
bridge;    S.    W.    Glenn,    the    Cardinal;  ' 
Agnes  Booth,  Lady  Constance.  As  "King  i 
John"  was  produced  at  Booth's  Theatre,  I 
and  J.  B.  Booth  played  the  King,  it  has 
sometimes  been  stated  that  Edwin  Bootli  ' 
had  acted  the  part.    Mr,  William  Win-  | 
ter  states  that  there  is  no  record  of  liis  ] 
having  ever  played  King  .John,  or  even  of 


t/ie  following  season,  with  almost  the 
same  cast  of  characters." 
This  writer  did  not  mention  CoDei 

Gibber's  version  of  "King  John"  called 
I  '  Penal  Tyranny."  He  said  he  h«d  mndt 

It  more  of  a  play  than  Shakespeare's 

A  toothless  old  man,  he  .uok  tlio  part 
I  of  the  Cardinal  and  Mrs.  PrUchard  was 
(  the  Lady  Constance.  Oarrlck  revived 
I  the  original,  and  the  performance  mu.st 
j  have  been  an  elaborate  one  for  those 

days.  There  was  a  notice:  "It  Is  hoped 

no  gentleman  will  take  it  lli  th.at  he 

cannot  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
:  the  play  being  so  full  of  characters  that 

any  company  there  will  be  of  great 

prejudice  to  the  performance."  Revived 

later  by  .Barry  at  Covent  Garden,  the 

play  was  not  so  successful,  for  Pes 

Wof fington .  Wus  a  poor  Constance. 
But  is  the  date,  "Feb.  26,  1737,"  In  All 

the  Year  Round,  correct?  Mr.  Henry  G. 

Wvndham  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Covent 

Garden  Theatre"  says:  "The  beginning 

of   1733   was,    howevel\,    also  rendered 

memorable  by  a  series  of  remarkable 

Shakesperlan  revivals  started  iu  Feb- 
ruary with  'King  John'  and  'JUchard 

IL'  "    A  little  before  this  Mr.  Wynd- 

ham  speaks  of  "the  season  of  Handel 

and  John  Rich"  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1736  and  the  beginning  of  1737.  "Rich 

opened  the  theatre,  according  to  Genest, 

on  Sept.  15  (1736).  *  •  •  but  the  season 

was  distinguished  by  a  few  Shakesper- 
lan productions,  notably   'King  John.' 

with  an  actor  of  note.  Walker  by  name, 

in  the  role  of  Fauloonbridge.  •  *  *  It 

had  a  run  of  about  10  nights."  Mr. 

Wyndham  does  not  give  the  date  of  this 

revival  due  to  Gibber's  adaptation. 
It  was   on   Dec.   10,   1783,   that  Mrs. 

Slddons  first  took  the  part  of  Lady 

Constance.    It  was  said:    "Her  mere 

bearing  in  the  part  was  a  piece  of 

genius.      *  *  *  Every     muscle  and 

nerve  of  her  acted."    She  herself  told 

her,  biographer  Campbell:    "The  quality 

of  abstraction  has  always  appeared  to 

me  so  necessary  in  the  ai-t  of  actmg 

that  I  wish  my  opinion  were  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  Impress  the  Importance 

of  this  power  on  the  minds  of  all  can- 
didates for  dramatic  fame.  Whenever 

I  was  called;  upon  to  personate  the 

character  of  Constance,  I  never,  from 

the  beginning  of  the  play  to  the  end 

of  my  part  in  it,  once    suffered  my 

dressing    room   door   to   be   clo-sed  in 

order  that  my  attention  might  be  con- 
stantly    fixed     on     those  distressing 

events  which,  by  this  means,  I  could 

plainly  hear  going  on  upon  the  stage, 

the  terrible  effects  of  which  progress 

were  to  be  represented  by  me." 
Garrlck's  Faulconbridge  was  not  one 

of  his  successful  roles.  When  he  re- 
vised the  play  at  Drury  lane  for  the 

second  time  he  was  so  outplayed  by 

the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  the 

king  that   a  dispute    between  them 

brought  the  performance  to  a  pre- 
mature close.     And   so   in  187,S  F.  C. 

Bangs  pruning  the  long    speeches  in 

"King  John"  and  remodeling  the  scenes 

preferred  to  take  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

the  part  of  Faulconbridge,  making  him 

a  half  Hotspur,  a  half  Mercutlo.  Keene 

was  the  King  and  Miss  Vaders  was 

Lady  Constance. 
Charles  Kemble,  Macready  and  Charles 

Kean  revived  "King  John"  In  London. 

When    Kemble    produced    it    in  1S23 

Planche  designed  the  costume  gratu- 
itously. Anachronisms  were  then  com- 
mon in  stage  costume.    "Never,"  says 

Planche,  "shall  I  forget  the  dismay  of 

some    of    the    performers    when  they 

looked     upon     the     flat-topped  cha- 

peaux  de  fer-of  the  12th  century,  which 

they  Irreverently  stigmatized  as  stew 

pans.    Nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  ,      ^„      ^  , 

classical  features  of  a  Kemble  were  to  j  favorite  tragedy  called  King  John"  states 
be  surmounted  by  a  precisely  similar  that  the  play  was  then  perforraeQ  for 
abomination  would,  I  think,  have  in-   the  only  time  that  season. 

duced  one  of  the  'rebellious  barona  to   

have  appeaj-ed  in  it.  They  had  no  faith  j  London  mgl.t  s  con- 

in  me  and  sulkily  assumed  their  new  j        ,  cert  of  the  London 

and  strange  hahillments  in  the  full  be- j     ineatres  Symphony  Orches- 

llef  that  they  would  be  roared  at  by  gnA  C,ai\o<^rU  ^ 

the  audience.  They  were  roared  at,  but      ^  !  ^  """^l 

In  a  much  more  agreeable  way  than  thev  first  performance  of  one 

had  contemplated.  •  •  •  Receipts  of  f  /^ose  rare  works  which  make  an 
from  £400  to  £600  nighUy  soon  reim-  '"stant  and  irresistible  appeal,  not  by 
bursed  the  management  for  the  expense  h""''!,  ^-rt'stry-,  but  by  the  sway  of  sincere 
of  the  production,  and  a  complete  h'"°"°n,  and  the  timeliness  of  their 
reformation  of  dramatic  costume  be-  P'"°'iuctlo».  M.  Emile  Cammaerts  s 
came  from  that  moment  Inevitable !  P^e™-  Chantons,  Beiges,  Chantons,"  Is 
upon  the  English  stage."  t  far  removed  from  the  kind  of  verse  with 

Macready's  impersonation  of  King  ,  "'^'^'^h  we  were  deluged  earlier  in  the 
John  struck  Leigh  Hunt  as  the  finest  ^ar.  and  which  lay  within  the  power  of 


while,  many  whose 
the  "coulisse"  might  iii--  <,,\i„  .  if  i  i 
der  them  Impervious  were  affect od  in 
spite  of  them.selves.  Even  dcfei  t.-;  of 
performance  added  to  the  Impression,  for 
the  slightly  guttural  enunciation  of  Mine. 
Tita  Brand  Cammaerts,  who  recited  the 
poem  with  passionate  dignity,  was  in 
keeping  with  its  tragic  character  and 
Beleian  subject. — Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Dec.  8. 

"Le  Mariage  de  Mile.  Eeulemans,"  the 
play  known  in  English  as  "Suzanne"  and 
"Little  Miss  Llewelyn"  was  revived  in 
London  by  the  Belgian  company  at  the 
Criterion  on  Dec.  7. 

An  "American"  violinist,  Ben  Whit- 
man, made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  on  Dec.  3.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said:  "His  success  was  due  to  a  schol- 
arly style  which  while  It  admitted  of 
almost  perfect  accuracy  and  decision 
yet  precluded  all  those  mannerisms  and 
affectations  that  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  display.  •  •  Though  his 
tone  was  rather  slender  In  volume  It 
was  generally  true  and  pure  In  qual- 
ity." 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  describe  musical  perfor- 
mances wherein  beauty  of  tone  and 
those  other  essentials  which  make  music 
agreeable  to  tlio  ear  were  sacrificed  to 
passionate  feeling  as  "Teutonic."  How 
tliey  are  to  be  described  nowadays  is  a 
matter  that  Is  yet  to  be  decided.— Daily 
Telegraph,  London,  Dec.  3. 

A  good  many  people  will  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  nearly  500  of  our 


his  ever  having  appeared  In  Shake- ,  actors,  variety  artists  and  others'"con" 
speare's  tragedy.  Nor  was  Edwin  Booth  '  ^^^t^^   t>,)*v,  ♦v,. 


the  manager  when  it  was  produced  at 
his  theatre. 

There  were  performances  of  "King 
John"  in  1855  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
They  were  not  the  first  in  Boston.  The 
bill  of  March  12,  1855,  states  that  the 
performance  that  night  was  the  first 
at  "this  theatre."  The  cast  then  was  as 
follows:  King  John,  James  Bennett; 
Faulconbridge,  George  P.aunceforth ;  Hu- 
bert, H.  F.  Daly ;  Arthur,  Clara  Biddies ; 
the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Morris ;  Lady  Con- 
stance, Mrs.  Hud:.on  Kirby.  The  per- 
formance began  at  7  o'clock.  Seats  In 
the  balcony  were  one  dollar;  in  the 
parquette,  50  cents.  Mrs.  Hudson  Kirby 
made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
a.s  Florinda  to  Edwin  Booth's  Pescara  in 
'The  Apostate." 

When  "King  .John"  was  produced  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Jan.  2,  1871, 
the  bill  stated  that  the  performance  was 
the  first  since  1859.  The  cast  in  1871 
was  aa  follows :  King  John,  Walter 
Montgomery;  Faulconbridge,  Neil  War- 
ner; Hubert,  H.  A.  Weaver;  Tfie  Car- 
dinal, C.  Leslie  Allan ;  Arthur,  Portia 
Albee;  Constance,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth. 
1871  was  a  bad  year  for  Montgomery. 
Married  in  August  to  Wlnnetta  Monta- 
gue, he  committed  suicide  early  the  next  I 
month.  ' 

On  Sept.  16,  1833,  Charles  Kemble  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  played  Faulcon-  ■ 
bridge  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  to 
Mr.  Barry's  King  John.  Fanny  Kemble 
wa,s  the  Lady  Constance ;  Mrs.  Smith 
played  Arthur.  • 

The  earliest  playbill  of  "King  John" 
that  I  have  seen  is  dated  March  13,  a.807. 
The  'theatre  was  the  Boston.  Fennell 
acted  King  John ;  Vlning  was  the  Faul- 
conbiidge ;  Mrs.  Dykes  played  Arthur 
and  Mrs.  Powell  was  the  Lady  Constance. 
Mr.  Poe  took  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Mrs.  Poe  that  of  Mog^y  In  the  after- 
piece, "The  Highland  Reel."  Thej'  were 
the  parents  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  But 
this  performance  was  not  the  first  In 
Boston.     The  bill  that  speaks    of    "a  \ 


nected  with  the  theatrical  profession 
have  joined  the  colors.  It  may  well  have 
been  thought  that,  of  all  temperaments, 
that  of  the  actor,  so  largely  reliant 
upon  sympathy  and  applause,  would 

have  seemed  least  inclined  to  the  soldier's ' 
role,  which  is  supremely  that  ot  tielf- 

sacrifice.  And  yet,  can  we  not  conceive 
a  rather  exceptional  eagerne-^s  to  ex- 


any  one  with  a  fio\V  of  language  and  an 
ear  for  rhythm.  It  bears  the  true  im- 
press of  patriotic  fervor  and  noble  sin- 
cerity. Nor  does  its  meaning  apply  only 
to  Belgians,  for  "la  joie  de  rester  hon- 
netes  qviand  la  l.iohete  nous  serslt  si 
bonne"  Is  a  sentiment  that  Is  day  by  day 
.swelling  the  ranks.  To  this  poem  Sir 
a  devotion  of  care  and  Edward  Elgar  has  set  introductory  and 
Incidental  music  in  the  form  of  a  Carll 


he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  said  of 
Charles  Kean's  King  John  that  It  was 
"played  with  earnest  resolve  but  hard- 
ly greatly."  His  revival  was  in  1852, 
with  Mrs.  Kean  as  Constance  and  Wi- 
gan  as  Faulconbridge.  Henry  Morley 
noted  "a  clever  child  in  Arthur,  a  Miss 
Terry."  This  was  Kate  Terry.  The  re 
\'1val  showed 


study  as  well  as  a  lavish  expenditure 

I  of  scenic  resource." 

When  Beerbohm  Tree  revived  "King 
John,"  1.,'ewls  Waller  was  the  Faulcon- 
bridge, Lewis  Calvert  took  the  part  o£ 
the  Cardinal   and  Miss  Julia  Neilsou 

j  played  Lady  Constance. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few- 
performances  of  "King  John"  in  New 

■York.  In  ISll  George  Fiederick  Cooke 
played  the  King  to  Cooper's  Faulcon^ 

I  bridge.    Macready  produced  it  in  lS2'i. 

jin  1831  Lady  Constance  was  played  by 
Mrs.  Charles  GUfert  (Agnes  Holman). 

!lt  Is  said  that  she  was  the  first  actress 

,  in  this  country  to  command  $200  a  niglit, 

!  which  she  did  in  1814.  She  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  and  was  buried  at  Phila- 
delnhla     Her  husbanr'.  ny  the  way,  has 


Ion.  The  device  Is  the  familiar  one  of 
a  persistent  group  of  four  notes  divided 
so  that  the  emphasis  is  changed  in  each 
measure.  Pianists  may  remember  a 
piece  by  Arensky,  in  which  six  notes  are 
distributed  in  bars  of  five  beats.  Usually 
this  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  display  of 
ingenuitj',  but  Sir  Edward  was  probably 
too  •deeply  moved  to  care  about  vlrtti- 
osity.  His  music,  which  forms  his  con- 
tribution to  "King  Albert's  Book,"  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Daily  Tejegraph, 
Is  so  simple  tha;t,  but  for  its  orchesirni 
color,  it  might  have  been  written  ;iny' 
time  this  hundred  years.  Yet  It  could  | 
only  have  been  written  in  a  moment  of  | 
inspiration.  It  is  possible  that  when  | 
thesa  e-(X'nts  have  passed  into  history  we  I 
may  turn  a  colder  eye  upon  poem  and  j 
music.    That  i-en;.-:iin.R  to       seen.  Me.-i.n-  j 


change  the  shadows  of  the  footlights 
for  the  tremendous  realities  of  war? 
The  rally  frotn  the  theatre  to  the  front 
will  seal  the  actor's  profession  with  a 
new  and  very  solid  title  to  public  re- 
spect.—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  7. 

H.  B.  Irving  will  appear  this  month 
as  Corporal  Brewster  for  the  first  time 
In  London.  His  father's  first  appear- 
ance there  as  the  veteran  was  on  Dec. 
17,  3894  at  a  benefit  He  had  played  the 
part  at  Bristol  about  three  months  be- 
fore. 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth's  quartet  in  E  minor, 
dedicated  to  the  London  String  Quartet, 
was  performed  by  this  quartet  In  Lon- 
don on  Dec.  3.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
reviewer  said:  "It  is  a  clever,  but 
somewhat  prolix  composition.  Bach  of 
its  four  sections  is  developed  beyond 
the  requirements  of  its  material.  The 
fault  is  In  no  case  a  grave  one,  but  It 
has  a  cumulative  effect  that  makes  one 
forget  during  the  finale  how  exhilarat- 
ing was  the  scherzo." 
Charles  Hawtrey  revived  "A  Message 
i  from  Marsi."  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
j  London,  Dec.  1.  It  "plunges  one  straight 
j  in;<j  a  Christmassy  atmosphere— the  at- 
[  mosphere  of  that  season  when  the  j 
'  voices  of  carol  singers  sound  well  In  a  | 
(London  square:  when  selfish,  middle- 1 
j  aged  men  fall  asleep  in  comfortable  | 
\  armchairs  by  the  fireside  and  dream 
I  bad  dreams  while  their  women  folk 
brave  snow  and  cold  to  get  to  a  ball; 
when,  according  to  very  ancient  tradi- 
tion, the  sternest  heart  pulsates  with 
some  stirring  of  human  kindness,  and 
the  poor  (for  a  time)  become  rich." 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Hawtrey,  the  critic 
writes:  "Is  there  anyone  who  can  talk 
so  fast  and  so  volubly  and  so  monot- 
onously, a-A  yet  get  more  pointed 
l.timor  and  fun  out  of  It  all  than  Mr. 
Hawtrey?" 

Apropos,  a  good  many  of  us  whose 
duty  It  is  to  attend  the  opera  will 
warmly  welcome  In  due  season  opera  ot 
another  country  than  Germany.  In  re- 
cent years  I  have  heard  "The  Ring," 
"Tristram,"  and  so  on,  so  often  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  shall  gladly 
welcome  a  change.  Wo  know  practi- 
cally nothing  at  all  of  either  Belgian  or 
French  opera,  or  eVen  of  Russian,  save 
only  the  few  specimens  of  the  last  that 
,  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  has  been  able 
i  hitherto  to  offer  us.  We  know  less  than 
'I  nothing  of  native  opera,  which  I  am 
'  sure  must  exist  somewhere,  for  I  am 
so  often  reminded  of  the  fact  by  my 
correspondents!  So  far  as  opera  is  con- 
cerned, In  point  of  fact,  we  are  an 
Ignorant  lot,  for,  from  no  fault  of  our 
own,  the  repertories  ofl-ered  to  us  have 
been  so  stilted.  Let  us  all  hope  for  a< 
brighter  day  In  store  for  us  in  opera 
as  in  other  matters  of  greater  moment 
—Dally  Telegraph,  London.  ' 


Herr 
Wilhelm 


The  continental  edi-  i 
flon    of    the    Dally  | 
Mail  published  last  j 
Shakespeaxe  month  this  letter  of 
an  Englishman  In  ansiyer  to  the  pre 
posterous  prologue  to  "Twelfth  Night  " 
spoken  in  Leipslc  on  Oct.  20  by  Olivia's  i 
Fool  then  acted  by  Kurt  Stieler. 

"Germany's  ingenuou.i  conviction  that 
she  Is  the  one  and  onlj  home  of  culture 
has  persuaded  her  to  claim  as  of  Teu-  j 
tonic  race  and  kind  all  those  strayllngs ' 
in  foreign  countries  whom  she  has  hon-  I 
ored  with  her  apnrovaJ     E.<!pe.-ially  has 


ealrea  to  set  a  proprietary  hand 
Rluikos[ieare,  whom  she  Is  sure  that 
alone  Is  capable  of  appreclatlnsr. 
process,  the  outcome  of  vanity  and 
a  false  logic.  Is  familiar.  All  good  things 
are  German.  Shakespeare  Is  a  good 
thing.  Therefore  Shakespeare  Is  a  Qer- 
man.  The  lucidity,  to  a  wooden  ralnd. 
is  perfect,  and  after  the  war  Shakea- 
ppare,  the  HohenzoUern  Is  promised  a 
place  of  honor  In  the  Alley  of  Victory. 

"And  there  Is  another  reason  why 
Germany  In  her  present  mood  of  pride 
should  claim  the  author  of  'Hamlet'  for 
her  own.  She  has  discovered,  by  a 
Teutonic  method  of  clairvoyance,'  that 
Shakespeare  disapproves  of  his  coun- 
try's policy.  He.  refuses  In  the  shades 
to  accept  the  clear  reasoning  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey's  White  Book.  In  other 
words,  England  is  'contrarious  to  her 
acta  and  fMUng**;  ah*  la  'abhorred  of 
his  pure  majesty.'  So  he  has  gone  to 
(?eimnny,  we  are  told,  'thou  wonderful 
:uid  noble  land,'  where,  poor  fellow,  he 
will  speedily  be  debauched  by  the  vul- 
garity of  Herr  Rclnhardt 


^'  .-..V. ;;,.,;r;,',  i.utl  he  who 
the«e  words  lu  her  mouth  waa  as- 
suredly no  pan-German.  Were  he  rash 
enough  to  accept  Herr  Hardfa  inrlt*^ 
tlon  to  seek  shelter  'in  the  barren  world* 
of  Leipslc  ho  would  v»ry  qijfclcly  be 
clapped  in  prison  for  the  horrid  orlm*  j 
of  lese-majeste.  I 

"So  If  Germany  be  wis©  she  win  keep 
her  hands  off  our  poeta  as  she  liettpn  her 
hands  oft  our  territory.  If  w»  can  help 
It  she  shall  not  presume  to  annex  any- 
thing that  Is  ours.  The  world  of  Shake- 
speare  lies  fargii^ond  her  hoixj  and 
comprehension.  ^Vhat  she  has  to  do 
With  poets  who  despised  Heine,  and 
since  Heine  has  seen  no  poet  bom  upoa 
her  soil'/  The  culture  which  she  vaunts 
Is  the  enemy  of  beauty  and  imagination. 
With  naught  save  the  triumphs  of  gram- 
marians to  set  against  the  splendour  ot 
Gogol  and  Pushldn,  of  Tourgeniev,  Tol- 
I  etol  and  Dostoievsky,  she  impudently 
j  iJondemns  the  Russians  as  a  race  of 
I  Muscovite  barbarians.  And  condemnlns 
the  best  of  modem  literature  she  would 
still  claim  Shakespeare  for  her  own.  A 
vain  pretence.  Thus  she  confesses  th» 
poverty  of  her  soul.  She  is  no  country 
of  poets,  as  an  ardent  professor  boasted 
her  not  long  ago,  and  since  a  raid  upon 


That  is  the  theory  that  a  German^  Shakespeare  is  a  desperate,  impossibly 


has-  solemnly  propounded  in  a  prologue, 
It  Is  a  theory  assured  of  popularity.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
SI  If -love  of  a  people  from  which  arro- 
ganoe  has  taken  away  all  sense  of  hu- 
•i.or.  in  the  second,  it  is  consonant  with 
t  if  policy  of  the  famous  warlords,  who 
•  ,.\e  unsheathed  the  sword  in  the  mere 

I  ope  ot  adding  to  their  possessions  by 
land  and  sea.  Wherever  they  go  they 
must  annex  something.  The  plans  which 
they  cherish  most  warmly  are  plans  of 
hostages  and  ransoms.  Loot  and  plun- 
der are  very  near  their  hearts,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  a  war  conducted 
upon  the  proper  principles  of  pillage, 
luHv  be  contrived  to  pay  its  own  way. 

I I  is.  Indeed,  a  master  stroke  of  German 
cimning  to  have  stripped  Brussels  of 
food  and  money,  and  then  to  have  im- 
posed upon  a  pauper  city  an  enormous 
fine  the  payment  of  which  the  invaders' 
c  ruelty  has  made  for  ever  impossible! 

"Being  unable  to  seize  the  Island  upon' 
which  they  void  the  venom   of  their 
hate,    the    Germans    perforc*  content 
•  i  fin>:plves  with  pretending  to  annex  our 
rU  poet!   In  a  spirit  of  Impudent 
lo  they  have  flo.wn  the  Jolly  Roger 
.i..-r   Sliakespeare's  words.     No  doubt 
ihHt   eniimnt   Prussian   Hen-  Houston 
(  namberlaln  Is  delighted  to  think  that 
I. is   dreum   of  Teutonic   supremacy  is 
oming  true.    Shakespeare  a  pure  Ber- 
,iner  In  thought  and  sympathy!  Why  not 
Homer  too!  Or  if  the  Germans  are  mlnd- 
lo  steal  only  the  poets  of  their  blackest 
ioe.  ran  they  not  find  a  corner  wherein 
to  enshrihe  the  genius  of  Shelley,  that 
spirit  of  air  and  fire,  or  to  worship  the 
music  of  John  Keats,  the  last  who  car- 
'  rled  in  his  veins  some  drops  ot  Shakes- 
oeare's  vivifying  blood? 

"The  policy  of  annexing  poets,  how- 
•^ver,  is  not  immediately  lucrative,  and  it 
j<  to  an  Instant  profit  that  the  Kaiser'a 
army  Is  looking.    Uutortunately  for  the  j 
il«>rm.inB,   Shakespeare  has  been  dead  j 
ome  300  years  and  cannot  easily  be 
o  ransom.    Without  invasion  the  ] 
1.1.    s  honored  dust  shall  never  be  torn  i 
iroiri  the  church  at  Stratford-on  Avon,  I 
though  we  may  be  certain  that  if  our 
i  neniy  did  succeed  in  crossing  the  chan-  | 
iiel  he  would  not  be  deterred  evep  by  | 
Shakespeare's  curses  from  ^moving  his 
bones.    The  bones  of  Shakespeare,  Ber- 
j  lln  s   own  Laureate!    There  would  -be 
mo'  —  -  In  them,  money  dear  to  the  heart 
Huns  who  have  stripped  Belgium 
treasures  and  have  laid  a  pilfering 
tiand  upon  many  a  beautiful  castle 
iu  France. 

"Why  should  the  Germans  have  chosen 
Hhnl-pspeare  to  Invade,  like  a  hostile 
lice?  No  poet  there  ever  was  more 
.  free  from  the  taint  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism than  he.  It  was  from  the  heart 
of  England  that  Shakespeare  came;  it 
was  the  heart  ot  England  which  Shake- 
speare loved.  He  was  of  the  stuff  where- 
of patriots  are  made.  He  revered  his 
country  as  he  adored  his  queen.  An  ad- 
venturer of  the  spirit,  he  was  a  true 
compisitriot  of  Drake  and  the  others 
who  split  their  blood  for  England's 
sake,  and  never  would  he  have  doffed 
his  cap  to  foreign  Insolence.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  champion  of  the  quieter  vir- 
tues; pity  he  praised  and  mercy.  A 
settled  mood  of  hate  and  envy  was  ab- 
h*:>rrent  from  him.  As  he  has  said,  he 
had  no  love  of  men  who  "having  before 
gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with 
pillage  and  robbery,  make  wars  their 
htilwark."  What,  then,  should  he  make 
In  the  riot  and  squalor  of  the  Friedrlch 
Strasse?  How  should  his  gentle  soul 
find  a  "second  home"  amid  the  gross 
and  noisy  aspirations  of  Pan-Gerraan- 
isin? 

"We  know  what  the  Germans  think 
of  Shakespeare.    In  their  narrow  eyes 


he  Is  almost  good  enough  to  be  a  Textti 
ton.    We  know  also  what  Shakespear«j 


adventure,  she  must  renounce  also  th« 
more  modest  ambition  of  being  the  coun- 
try of  other  people's  poets." 


Metropolitan  Company  Artists 
Engaged  in  Place  of  Mine. 
Schiimann-Hcink. 


Let  ittie  beseech  yoii  tti  rssolve  to  free  your- 
solTes  from  the  slaTery  of  the  tea  aiirl  coffoe 
■nd  «tlier  slop-kettle.  If,  nobappUy,  yon  liafa 
bwn  bred  up  in  sucb  slavery.  Experience  has 
taugtit  me  that  those  slops  are  Injnrious  to 
beallii:  tintll  I  left  them  off  (having  taken  to 
tttta  at  the  age  of  28),  6Teo  ray  habits  of 
sobriety,  moderate  eating,  early  rising;  even 
these  ntrc  not,  until  I  left  off  the  slops, 
inineleDt  to  glte  me  that  eomplfte  health 
irblch  I  have  since  bad, 

"Polly,  Put  the  kettle  On." 

In  spite  of  William  Cobbett,  from 
whom  we  have  quoted;  in  spite  of  the 
Rev.  John  Weslev  and  otlier.s  who  have 
thundered  against  tea-drinking,  we 
publish  this  morning  the  latest  letters 
febdot  "Souchong."  And  they  must  be 
the  last.  The  first  two  in  order,  signed 
"H.  M.  A-"  and  gentlemen 
who  have  sumthered  and  wintered  with 
tea  and  been  through  it  with  a  dark 
lantern,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our  boy- 
hood. Read  Cobbett's  blast  to  Bridget, 
and  she  will  still  have  the  pot  stewing 
all  day  on  the  stove;  nor  will  lost  souls 
in  the  parlor  be  dissuaded  from  ex- 
cesses In  tea,  hot  buttered  toast  and 
a  little  jam  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 


Chelsea,  Dec.  23. 

We  are  obliged  to  o: 
tiie  ftrm  mentioned  in       ■  ' 
"D.  O.  N."  will  send  us  Ins  soioi  ■.->.-  v- 
will  name  the  firm,  but  somtthing  in 
our  heart  tells  us  tie  would  not  liko  the 
brand.— Ed. 


'J.  K. 


"0.  K."  and 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  not  "Billy  Florence"  In  the  play 
of  "The  Mighty  Dollar"  use  tne  al'- 
brevlatlon  J.  K-,  meaning  "Jin  Kock- 
Ull." 

"H.  J.  L."— May  have  gotten  it  mlxe  i 
with  O.   K.— (appropriate  mixture?) 
Boston,  Dec.  23.  ^  ^ 


W.  C.  n 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

Tt  had  bppii  .•iiinoiiii<-cfl  th«t  Mine. 
Schuniann-Hcink  wotild  s'vc  thf  ^'"i- 
dav  afternoon  ..oiiccrt  In  Symphony  Hail 
vrkf-rdav.  but  she  tclographed  from 
rhi.'aso  thal  she  was  sick.  The  man- 
acrment  succeeded  at  short  notice  in 
engaging  fotn-  artistH  of  the  -^Ift'OPf''- 
tan  Oppia  House.  Mmcs.  I.ucrezia  Boil 
«nd  Sophie  Biaslau  and  .Messrs.  Luca 
Botta  and  Arlliui:  Middlrton.  On  y  oiie 
of  these  singer.s  Mis.«  Bo.  i,'  was  Knowii 
here.  She  had  delighted  audiences  .is 
Mlml.  Gilda,  Antonia,  Alndania  Butter 
flv  and  the  heroine  in  "The  Love  o 
the  Three  Kings"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  where  she  had  also  sung  in  cou- 

*'*-rho5P  who  had  been  disappointed  by 
the  absence  of  Mme.  Schutnann-Heink 
nulrkly  forgot  their  disappointment,  for 
they  were  richly  repaid.  The  concert 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  enter- 
lainments  of  this  nature  that  have  been 
given  here  for  many  year.s. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Air  «u  Tambour  IVIaJor  from  "iJi  CaiJ  .Thomas 

Mr.  MifMletoii. 
Jirla,  "In  quoUe  trine  morbiae"  from  Mp"").-;^. 

Leacaot"   •  —   

Miss  Boi). 
Aria  of  Rodolfe  tmai  "I/i  Bohem^ 


Puccini 
...Bizet 
Purclni 


Mr.  Botta. 

Habanera  from  "Caimcn  '.  

MlRS  Braalau. 

nuo  from  "Madarop  B"'*''';'-'"^"'.'. 

MI88  Borl  and  Mr.  Botta. 

8ons«-T.ife  and  VoMb  C.  Tayloi 

Snedlah   l/ote  Sons  

Zuei^ung  •■  •• 

Mlaa  Braslau. 
KMpolltao  Songs— 
••A  Tita  e  00  auonno     (I"fo  q,^,^,,,,,,.,^ 
Surriento"  (Return  to  Sorrenk.). 
Botta. 


.Halsey 
Strauss 


Drearul 


"Torna 


The  Last  Cup. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  article  on  Souchong  by  "W.,"  ; 
dated  Boston,  Dec.  14,  is  quite  correct , 
an^  leaves  but  one  thing  to  be  added. 
The  tea  leaf  from  Ceylon  and  India  has  I 
always  been  graded  by  the  English  tea  j 
importers  and  tasters  by  the  size  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  following  names  given 
to  these  grades;  Flowery  Pekoe,  Orange 
Pekoe,  Pekoe,  Fekoe  Souchong,  and  Sou- 
chong, the  latter  being  the  largest,  coars- 
est leaf,  the  first  the  small,  young  leat 
of  which  the  end  Is  still  unfolded,  Thla 
unfolded  tip  shows  in  the  finished  tea 
white  or  light  yellow  and  gives  the; 
name  Pekoe  from  the  Chinese  Peh-ch0| 
(white).  The  "ch"  in  peh-cho  Is  the 
strenuous  Chinese  guttural  H, naturally 
turned  to  K  In  English.  The  name 
Souchong  was  given  the  lowest  grade 
because  the  large,  loose-rolled  India; 
leaf  looked  most  like  the  China  tea. 
The  above  terms  are  not  indicative  of, 
value,  as  a  poor  Orange  Pekoe  may  selll 
for  a  shilling  In  Calcutta,  or  a  fine 
Pekoe  Souchong  tea  from  Darjieling 
tor  three  shillings  the  pound. 

The  Lapseng  Souchong  tea,  which  re- 
tains the  old  name,  comes  from  a  dis- 
trict further  south  in  China  than  the 
Keemun  teas.  The  production  is  small, 
ionly  about  3000  chests,  and  nearly  half 
of  it  goes  to  Spain  via  London.  The- 
rest  is  scattered  over  the  world,  where 
occasional  lovers  of  tarry  China  tea  find 
the  flavor  they  like. 

Boston,  Dec.  23. 


With  Real  VVater. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  production  At  one  of  our  local 
theatres  of  "Pinafore"  on  "real  watei' 
must  bring  back  to  the  memories  of  the 
reminiscent  ones  a  similar  production 
on  the  "lake"  at  Oakland  Garden,  a 
pleasant  ride  out  on  the  horse  cars  of 
the  Highland  Street  Railway  Company, 
with  their  picturesque  cars  painted  in 
various  Scotch  plaids.  Later  a  like 
production  was  made  nt  the  "Chutes" 
at  Huntington  avenue.  How  many  nre 
there  who  can  locate,  among  the  frame 
dwrllings  and  apartments  now  coveiin'- 
the  spot,  where  Oakland  Garden  w 
situated?  And  yet  it  was  quite  a  in 
dezvous  at  the  time. 

What  a  furore  "Pinafore"  cr 
Its  early  d.iys!  At  one  time,  I  i  ■ 
every  theatre  In  Boston  was  pi 
elmuUnneously  with  every  con 
kind  of  cast;  even  the  two  "'. 
houses  existing  at  that  lime  falling  in 
line  with  travesties  on  this  epoch  mak- 
ing operetta.    One  of  these  latter,  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  which  booked  the 
leadiner  "variety"  artists  and  teams  of 
the  day,  gave  a  skit  called  "The  Pina- 
fore Boarding  House";  while  the  other, 
the  Boylston  Museum,  which  featured  a 
first  part  consisting  of  a  circle  of  "Fe- 
male Minstrels,"  the  precursor  of  our 
latter   day  biirlesqtie  shows,  produced 
an    entertaining   travesty   called  "Sir 
Joseph  Weiss  Beer,"  a  very  apparent 
parody  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters.  Sir  Joseph  Porter. 

M.  E.  S. 

Roxbury,  Dec.  24. 


TI  AT 


Tea. 


thought  of  the  Germans,  and  It  is  cer- 
tain tliat  he  would  bitterly  have  resent- 
ed the  patronage  of  Berlin.  Tou  re- 
'  member,  Nerissa  asked  Portia  how  eha 
I  liked  the  young  German,  the  Duke  ot  j 
r  Saxony's  nephew,  and  Portia  gaire  her  j 
!  opinion    with    a    Justified  frankness. 

the  morning.'  said  she, 
,  or,  and  most  vilely  In  the 

I  . ,  t-n  he  is  drunk;  when  he 

t  Ht,  ho  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man« 
.i,'  .  when  ho  Is  worst,  he  Is  little  better 

,'   beast.    And  the  worst  fall  that  1m  tn 
I  hope  I  shall  make  chi/t  to  ad  i'  O 
■ .  L  lit  him.'    Portia,  Indeed,  mlyht  criU 
•  i».  i:  fi' -  -:i  ing  a  Pmsslan  fresh  rl'  h 


1^. 

"r'tloouSylac   (The  Mountain  ^GirU,^^^  ^ 
l.a   filtanllla   (The  G.vpsy)  

Miss    Borl.  «  h  Irr 

Soncs-Der  Wanderer  fioUan.l- 

r>lc  Ablosung  'Jy'  g.,,„ 

■•>,/.  -Midiiiion. ^.  , 
"r^t'  n^T  pan'^of 'The-  Pt^ram  "  v  as  , 
wisely  devoted  to  ^.elections  f ■"O'^"  , 
Ati  aundience  naturally  expects  to  1  eni 
srlas.  duets,  etc.,  trom  operatic  ^mu- 
ers.  who,  with  very  few  exceptioris  a.  e 
niuch  more  -successtul  lu  this  field  than 
"n  singing  Lieder.  The  sonars  chosen 
vesterd\y  were  for  the  n,ost  part  song, 
that   appealed   to    the    singers  thera- 

•  *''u'i""  not  necessary  at  this  laic  day  to 
ri  ai.se  the  voice  and  the  tira  of  M  ss 
Bnri.  When  she  flrst  visited  this  city 
she  made  an  impression  that  has  been 
lasting,  confirmed  by  each  appeavam  c. 
Again  her  pure  and  sympathetic  vol  e 
her  rperatio  skill,  her  musical  phrasinp. 
and  her  pcisonaUly  aroused  ciithu.si.-isni. 

Miss  Braslau,  a  new  comer,  was  a^ 
•oe  art!  informed,  trained  in  N>w  Aork. 
Her  voice  is  of  sombre  but  dramatic 
(luiility,  n  voice  for  the  stago.  Wlien 
she  has  had  more  experience  In  concert 
singing  sho  will,  no  doubt,  be  still  fiiorc 
cffeetlvc. 

.Mr  Bulla,  who  was  added  to  the  forces 
f  llie  Jlctropolitan  Opera  llouac  this 
.  I  son  la  a  Ivrie  tenor,  but  a  manly. 
■Ml«  one.  Tl-go  ^oUo  It.self  i»  of  fine 
lity  The  singer  lias  been  well 
H  ,'1  t  and  he  hini.sc'f  has  rnuslool  In- 
'ili-^ii       and    taste.     In   tender  pts- 


Caravan 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
For  many  years  RiLssIn  obtained  most' 
of  its  tea  from  China,  and  It  w  rt.s 
brought  across  Siberia  by  caravan.  Tlie 
tea  was  tied  up  in  bags  made  from ; 
skins  and  slung  on  the  camels'  backs.  ^ 
The  "voyage"  via  the  "Ship  of  the 
Desert"  took  about  ten  months,  and 
the  tea  was  sold  generally  to  the  dealers 
at  one  of  the  big  Moscow  Fairs,  where 
much  wholesale  business  is  done.  The 
effect  on  the  tea  of  tying  for  ten  months 
In  green  hide  partly  exposed  to  the 
air,  was  to  make  the  tea  leaves  soft, 
so  they  could  be  "tied  In  a  knot"  with- 
out breaking,  and  gave  the  tea  a 
lildey  flavor  and  aroma  which  un- 
doubtedly lingers  today  in  the  Russian 
demand  for  "tarry"  tea. 

The  Russian  caravan  has  of  course 
long  since  passed  away.  Russia  buys 
much  of  her  tea  today  in  London  and 
receives  it,  trans-shipped  from  London, 
from  India  and  Ceylon. 

Travellers  in  Russia,  finding  tea  cost- 
ing from  12  to  $3  a  pound,  often  think 
the  Russians  must  use  very  fine  teas. 
Duties  and  octroi,  however,  amount  to 
«ver  |1  a  pound  and  account  for  the 
price.  ; 

Tea  Is  now  contraband  of  war.  Ger-' 
many,  a  nation  of  coffee  drinkers.  Is 
giving  the  cheaper,  more  transportable 
drink  the  preference  in  her  army  and 
has  bought  more  tea  since  August  than 
she  used  altogether  last  year,  while 
Russia,  without  vodka,  is  showing  signs 
of  seriously  depleting  the  tea  supplies 
of  the  world. 

"Tea,  thou  soft,  thou  sober,  sage  and 
venerable  liquid;  thou  female,  tongue- 
running,  smile-soothing,  heart-opening, 
Wink-tlpping  cordial"  of  Cibber,  has 
come  to  its  own,  and  is  enthroned  sov- 
ereign of  drinks  by  the  God  of  War 
himself.  H- 
•  Boston.  Dec.  23. 


Souchong  in  New  York 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  can  help  "D.  O.  N, 


tt  . 


„     ,     ,     .       J.  ^-  —  in  his  quest, 

sai;.  t,ii<  A'i'M?'*  -^^?!"^'  -"^'^- "  When  I  visit  my  sister  In  New  York  she 
roL.ist  .plirases  tline  »a.s  ample  P0wcr;,^j^^yg  Souchong.    It  comes  In  _ 

tli.  re  wa.s  also  the  suggestion  pr  reserve,,  ^j^^^y  Chinese    lacquer  that 

holds  not  more  than  a  pound,  and  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  small  pasted 

label  "Sooshong  ,  Now  York."  The 

leaves  ot  this  tea  are  very  small  and 
very  black.  It  yields  Its  full  strength 
Instantly  and  Is  quite  stimulating.  I 
like  it  Very  much  and  I  think  it  is  per- 
funjed,  for  the  odor  suggests  Incense. 


for. 

.\Ir.  .Miildlcton,  r 
tlie  liriiin  Major' 
of  V'lani-'.i,-';  li  .ii' 
ton  mad' 
In  thi«  11. 


1 

e'.vconier.  first  sang 
song  that  wa.s  one 
-cs.    Mr.  i\tiddle- 
ilile  impression 
l.'oiniqiic,  .also 

'-n   which  he 
itiipcratlve  re-l 
e  or.sran,  full,] 
It  is  un-i 


MANTELLIN 
m  JOHN' AT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC     THEATRE— "The  Life' 
and  Death  of  King  John,"  a  tragedy  I" 
Shakespeare      Pr.Kitteerl  l.\'  Willi.nn  \ 
Brady. 
1  King  John, 

.  Prince  lleniy  \ 

Arthur  t-' ' 

The  lord  Bigot  

I  Hubert  de  Burgh  

Bobert  raul.^onliridge  l'"r»n. 

Philip,  the  hiistnrd  I  ' 

Philip.  Kins:  of  I-  rance  " 

The  Daupbii;  

nuke  of  Aiislrin  

Cardinal  Pandtjlph  

Pembroke   11  " 

j.;,sex  CJ"" 

Salisbury  ' 

Chiitillon  ' 

A  Citlien  of  Anelers  -i-' 

Queen  PJlinor  Get 

t 'Hjnstance  

Blanche  of  Spain  '  '  '  ' 

We  know  that  "King  John"  was  ih  i  - 
formed  here  in  1S07  with  Fennell 
the  King,  and  that  thl-^  was  not  th. 
flret  performance  in  Boston.  Perlmy 
some  in  the  audience  last  night  remem- 
bered Walter  Montgomery  as  the  King 
and  Agnes  Booth  as  Constance  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  1S71,  but  to  the  great 
majority  the  tragedy  was  unknown  ex- 
cept by  the  printed  booic 

Managers  have  looked  coldly  on  the 
play.  They  saw  no  money  in  it,  not 
even  as  a  spectacle.  Actors  have  been 
unwilling  to  portray  the  complex  char- 
acter of  John.  He  is  a  wholly  unsym- 
pathetic monarch,  and  they  knew  th.it 
the  Bastard  with  his  gallant  bearli  K 
and  rough  humor  would  be  the  favonli- 
with  the  audience. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
Lady  Constance.    Who  could  he  ffMn  .l 
to  play  that  tragic  part?  Mrs 
we    are    told,    triumphed  mt 
But  how  would  a  modern  audli  i. 
gard  the  art  of  Jlrs.  Siddons?  Wo 
it  be  awed  by  the  Tragic  Muse,  or  would 
It  vote  her  unpardonably  stagy? 

"King  John"  Is  certainly  not  one  ol 
Shakespeare's  greatest  plays.  It  - 
episodic,  and  t       .  ut,  as  is  M'  - 

essary  in  these  lys,  the  seen.  - 

that  favor  the  .  ns  are  dl?< 

nected  and  towards  the  end 
able.    The  play  abounds  in  m. 
Ing,  sonorous  speeches,  hut  v 
the  playei-s  today  who  cii' 
ively  these  lines,  so  that  t 
portance  and  meaning,  so 
tain  the  fiery  spirit  with  the  > 
the  poet? 

Til.''  -    -■ '     ■■■  '-i-'i  ■•-  'I'  f'--' '1 
the 
,  giliK 
bold,  C01 
bert,  a  r.. 
'  a  hum-i' 


■  Kli  tl 


<>( 
iliree 
V  when 

'  ofre  or 

I'oui  .  Out  ;  ■  I  III"  en- 

iluiable,  eft.  onipany 
must  be  oi'  i     ,.|.      ,  ,     i, , 

Mr.  Maul  ell  liaU  tlip  courage  to  revive 
tl'ia  tragp'lv  in  1909,  but  ho  brougrht  it 
Uist  night  to  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
He  Is  to  be  thanked  ror  the  production. 
It  grave  many  an  opportunity  of  seoin? 
tho  play.  The  production  was  an  hon- 
est one.  The  Btage  .settings  were  rich 
and  iipproprlate,  but  not  oC  a  nature 
to  distract  attention  from  the  situations 
and  the  dialogue.  The  production  was 
sonietlilng  nioro  than  a  matter  of  seen-' 
ery.  The  tragedy  was  not  .•itnothered  by 
the  siuse  carpenter,  the  scene  painter 
and  tho  oostpmer. 

Mr.  Mantell's  Impersonation  was 
thougiitl^nlly  conceived.  He  chose  to 
bring  out  tho  sly  cunhingr,  the  treacher- 
ou.s  nf^ture,  the  inherent  baseness  of  the 
man.  The  Impersonation  at  times  was 
perhaps  a  shade  too  melodramatic.  ! 
Thpre  was  seldom  the  I<in§fly  authority, 
for  John  was  more  than  a  plotter  and  a 
vlrtim  of  remorse.  It  was  hard  to  re- ! 
conclle  the  cowardly  nature  as  portrayed  : 
with  the  rude  defiance  of  the  Pope.  ' 

The  most  effective  scenes  were  those 
In  which  he  feounded  Hubert  about  his 
willingness  to  put  Arthur  out  of  the 
way;  his  scene  when  he  reproached  Hu- 
b  -t  for  taking  him  at  his  word  and  his 
subsequent  rejoicing  when  he  learned 
that  Arthur  was  alive,  although  at  the 
end  he  descended  to  the  cheapest  melo- 
drama by  chewing  the  written  order  he 
had  given;  and  the  death  scene  with  its 
twitchings  and  gasps.  The  perform- 
a.n:c  on  the  whole  was  in  the  vein  of 
melodrahia  rather  than  tragedy,  yet' Mr. 
Mantell  might  say,  and  with  a  show  of 
reason,  tht  John  was  a  melodramatic 
tyrant. 

Mr.  Ijeiber's  Faulconbridge  improved 
as  the  play  went  on.  In  the  scene  with 
his  brother  before  the  Kin,?,  he  was 
not  frank,  ho  was  fresh.  5ven  tlie 
audacious  bastard  would  not  have 
turned  his  back  so  frequently  on  his 
monarch  and  addressed  his  ,  remarks 
to  an  audience.  In  the  later  scenes 
he  showed  a  spirit  that  was  not  bolster- 
o\ig,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  manli- 
ness that  was  capfivating,  a  soldierly 
dignity,  as  in  his  delivery  of  the 
lines  that  are  now  peculiarly  slgnl- 
licant,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy. ,  ■ 

.Mr.  Peters  as  the  .Cardinal  spoke  and 
l  ore  himself  with  the  quiet  authority 
that  became  the  rcprescntati\  e  of  Ftome. 
The  other  men  in  the  company  showed 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  their  reading 
was  too  often  ineffective.  Witness. the 
speeches  of  the  citizen  of  Angiers  over 
the  gate,  witness  the  throaty  diction  of^ 
Philip,  ICing  of  France,  and  that  of  the 
Uauphin,  who  might  have  been  flfeurlng 
a  farce  comedy;  and  we  can  easily 
tliinlc  of  Austria's  Duke  playing  in  a 
far  different  manner.  —  j 

Miss  Hamper  was  a  simple  and  ap- 
pealing Arthur.  Mlsa  Bronson's  Henry 
made  us  wish  that  the  part  were  more 
important.  As  for  the  way  in  whicli 
Queen  Elinor  and  Constance  were  acted, 
what  Is  to  be  said?  The  inipersonater.s 
reminded  us  of  Mrs.  K.  L.  Davenport 
as  Emilia.  There  was  tho  abandon- 
ment of  the  womanly  voice;  there  was 
tlie  vocal  intensity,  not  to  say  ranting, 
that  lias  been  considered  traditional, 
and  In  the  grand  style.  * 

Lady  Constance  in  blaclc  was  a  hand- 
Fo;ne  apparition.  Miss  Auer  did  her 
best  in  a  part  that  would  tax  the  great- 
est tragic  actress  of  limes  past;  but 
;ihe  was  seldom  convincing;  the  specta- 
tor sat  unmoved.  Miss  Manlell  as 
Ulanolje  of  Spain  was  a  pretty  figure; 
she  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
liiinded  over  to  the  Dauphin  of  the 
iiisht.  The  curtain  fell  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  and  the  waits  were  short. 

A  large  audience  was  greatly  Inter- 
ctlcd,  and  there  was  generous  applause 
iiitc  r  the  chief  scenes.  The  play  to- 
iiiyld  will  be  "Macbeth."  i 


my  ordin.i 


■  the  copious  tears  of  latighter 
lollow  It. 

■J' wo  t>artnersf  Nettleton  and  .Tohn, 
old  friends  making  a  bowling  success  as 
the  Rureka  Digestive  Pill  Co.,  fall  to 
squablilln^-  like  cats  and  dogs  over  which; 
is  llio  main-spring  of  tlie  business,, 
greatly  to  the  mingled  distress  and 
merriment  of  Krome,  bookkeeper  ;  Sally, 
gum-chewing  stenogi-aplier  ;  Tony,  sales- 
man ;  the  Office  Boy,  and  Applegate,  the 
prospective  biggest  customer,  whose 
whirlwind  reception  loads  to  his  flight 
and  C4incelling  of  his  order,  Tony's  resig- 
nation and  Uie  calling  in  by  both 
partners  of  Vanderholt,  their  friend  and 
lawyer,  to  arrange  for  dissolving  the 
firm. 

Aft^-  \ainly  trying  to  reconcile  the 
belligerents  or  get  their  consent  to  a 
dissolution,  the  lawyer  proposes  to  set- 
tle It  by  one  round  at  poker,  the  loser 
\  to  be  tlie  bouse  servant  of  the  winner 
for  one  year,  with  a  lot  of  conditions 
I  and  forfeits  that  help  vastly  in  tlie 
j  future  fun  of  the  onlookers.  They  con- 
sent. John,  the  fat  and  smiling  one,  la 
sure  iio'li 

he'll  lose,  and  is  sure  of  It  when  his 
hand  remains,  after  drawing,  with  only 
I  a  pair  of  sixes.  John  asks  for  four 
cards  and  each  is  announced  as  he 
draws  it.  He  keeps  a  queen,  gets  first 
a  king,  tlicn  an  ace,  and  is  positively 
certain  he'll  have  a  straight  flush,  when 
a  two-.spot  comes  to  him.  His  last  card 
is  a  four.  Then  bis  troubles  begin. 
Nettleton  makes  him  his  bntler.  Thei' 


I  "II'         llllCl  V  1  iltlllj],        I  ,M1, 

"f  IJ.ahlpate  arrives  in  Jubilant 
ii  ll.M  Magee  it  has  all  been  a  Jol.r  , 
<"it  by  a  company  of  actors  at  his  in- 
stigation. 

The  audience,  however,  still  breathless 
with  the  excitements  end  surprises  of 
the  evening,  receives  still  another  shocic, 
.Tu  the  ciiiloguc  the  caretaker  comes  at 
midnight  tlic  next  evening,  aa  agreed 
upon.  MagCG  hands  him  the  manu- 
-i  rlpt  and  telephones  his  friend.  He  has 
\^on  tho  wager,  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
p;i  tn"  Is  his  story. 

yiic  piece  is  uproariously  funny  with 
relieving  touclies  of  melodrama.  Tho 
plot  IS  worked  out  with  extraordinary 
ingenuity.  The  element  of  suspense  is 
maintained  from  .staJrt  to  finish,  while 
the  ending  is  wholly  iinsuspeGted.  a 
complete  surprise. 

The  characters,  too,  are  amusing  and 
add  to  the  general  merriment.  Elijah 
yuiniby,  the  caretaker,  and  his  wife;  the 
millionaire  president  of  the  ll  &  a 
Suburban,  the  chief  of  police,  Peter  the 
hermit  ghost;  Jim  Cargan,  tiie  crooked 
mayor  and  his  atteftdant  crook- 


Win.    Nettleton  is  confident    Morton,  the  reporter,  all  are  sharply  de- 

 a,nd  contrasted.    Ail  the  charac 

*^"^s^e^cept  Miss  Morton  are  lH?erally 

The  piece  wa.<3  acted  with  the  swift- 
ness and  spirit  it  required.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  becomingly  blarid  and  equal  to 
every  emergency,  even  to  that  of  fall- 
ing in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  charm- 
mg  reporter.  v  aim 

The  possessors  of  rival  keys  were  well 


persecutions  of  the  master  and  the  suf-  i'^^ast.  Miss  Horton  was  conspicuous 
ferings  of  the  man  are  some  of  the';*'"''""  them  for  her  flamboyant  im- 
things  that  wreck  so  many  d'aphiagiTiS.  |  Personation  of  Myra  Thoriihill  the 
John's  sweetheart.  Miss  Cole,  is  invited  adventuress  and  blackmailer, 
to  dinner  and  when  she  sees?  him  come  "^J^^  setting,  which  represented  tho 
in  bearing  a  tray  of  cocktails,  tragedy  loffJces  at  Baldpate,  was  attractive  and 
enters  the  plot.  No  one  can  tell  her  ^""^  wintry  atmosphere  realistically  pre- 
what  it  all  means,  because  the  contract  i  served. 


fines  heavily  him  who  explains  the  cit- 


large   audience  in   holiday  mood 


Dixey  and  Dockstader  Furnish 
Monologues  That  Please 
the  Audiences. 


nation.  ^  The   fiery    sweetheart   raises     "Shed  continuously  and  showed 
such  a  tempest  that  the  lawyer,  who  enjoyment, 
loves  her,  tells  her  at  last  the  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

Then  she  gets  up  a  nice  little  plot  to 
force  Nettleton  to  break  the  contract, 
the  one  who  does  so  having  to  forfeit 
his  share  in  the  firm  to  the  other.  She 
has  John  play  pn  Nettleton's  jealousy 
of  his  wife,  and  .Ti'th  her  aid  the  job 
is  so  deftly  done  that  in  a  twinkling 
the  whole  company,  including  Coddles, 
the  English  maid  who  loves  John,  is 
in  a  cyclone  of  complications,  comic, 
tragic,  funny,  hystei-ical  and  side-split- 
ting. The  upshot  is  that  the  contract 
is  shown  by  Miss  Cole  to  be  void,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  an  illegal  act, 
gambling,  _and  all  are  happy  except 
Coddles. 

Now,  the  recital  can  give  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  effect  of  the*  piece, 
for  its  natural  incitements  to  mirth  are 
magnified  a  hundred-fold  by  the  snap- 
py dialogue  and  the  fine  skill  of  all 
the  actors. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  expansive  and  mo- 
bile countenance,  his  speaking  eyes  and 
Iii.s  ample,  rotund  figure  offer  constant 
and  moving  evidence  of  tlie  manifolfl 
.storms  of  alternate  fun,  rage,  joy  and 
woe  that  sweep  the  soul  of  John. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  tempestuous  to  the  right 
degree  in  his  squabbles  with  his  partner 
and  in  his  awful  suspicions  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Williams  is  delightfully  natural 
as  the  friendly,  scheming  lawyer  who 
begins  the  terrible  plot. 

Miss  Nelson  is  most  fair  to  see,  la 
cliarmingly  jealous  of  her  husband 
and  joyously  hysterical  under  his  ac- 
cusations. 

Miss  Bburne  is  a  marvel,  as  the  maid 
who  Was  picked  out  by  her  mistress  for 
her  ugliness  and  whose  cockney  love- 
making  is  focused  on  the  suffering  John. 

Miss  Cole  is  piquant  and  winsome 
and  forcefully  dominant  as  John's 
sweetheart.  ) 

Miss  Scott's  ^  typewriter  laugh  and 
gum-chewing  are  works  of  art. 


evl- 


^\''ILBUR  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "A  I»air  of  Sixes,"  a 
farce  in  three  acts  by  Edward  Peple. 

Cast: 

r.eorge  B.  Nettleton  Sum  B.  Hardy 

T    Boggs  John  Frank  Mclntyre 

K'M;nn  Charles  Ashley 

■II      -:i)Ily  Parker  Ellse  Scott 

!      11-  ,1.  Vanderholt  Fritz  Williams 

'  >lrr  George  Lynch 

I  uat*  James  T.  Galloway  1 

 Jolin  Merrltt 

ilerk...:  Dudley  HlcUey  | 

'  xe  B.  Nettleton.  .Elizabeth  Nelson 

-cnce  Cole  Oza  WaldrOp 

 V  Maud  Eburne 

-ri  Greater  Boston  there  is  an  extra 
;  on  druggists  for  arnica  and  sootb- 
n;.  liniments  today,  "A  Pair  of  Sixes" 
IS  surely  to  blame,  for  the  chances  are 
[:!.'  lo  1  tliat  every  one  who  last  night 
;t:>i  through  the  three  screams  of  it— 
,,(1  .icts— ;is  sore  today— from  laughter. 
,11,  one  whose  diaphragm  is  not  in 
p,r;."ctly  sound  condition  is  hereby 
v.arned  lyit  to  see  the  piece,  for  it  is 
certain  to  be  shaken  or  stretched  or 
flexed  or  twisted  through  the  entire 
duration  of  the  farce.  It  is  truly  a 
ouiilinuous  performance. 

••  V  Pair  of  Sixes"  is  no  great  mat- 
ter in  a  real  poker  game  and  is  not 
nsiially    loaded   with   varied   and  cx- 
iv'-'    1  nn=equenc«B.   unless  :<  iap,ne4 
bluffer  or  a  rai,  e 
I  ■,,  ,  it,  this  nair  is  diffi  ■ .  ■ ,  ,i 


TREMONT  THBATRE-^"Seven  Keya 
to  Baldpate,"  *n  two  acts  with  prologue 
and  epilogue  by  George  M.  Cohan, 
founded  on  the  story  of  that  name  by 
Karl  Derr  Biggers.  First  performance 
[in  Boston. 

jWilliam  IlallOwell  Magee.  .George  Parsons 

Kliiah  Quimby...  .'.EdKar  Halstead 

jMr.<;.  Quimby  Jessie  Graham, 

IThcs,   Ilaydan,,t^  Claude  Brooke 

i.Tlggs  Kenned/.....  Carleton  Macy 

ThB  Owner  of  Baldpate  John  G.  King 

.I)hn  Bland  Purnell  B.  "Pratt 

Mary  Norton  Inez  Buck: 

.Mrs.  Rhodes  Lorena  Alwood 

Peter  Joseph  Allen; 

Mvra  Thomhill  Jeanette  Hortcw 

Jjou  Max  ^....Roy  Kairohlld' 

Jim  Cargan  .^..Martin  L,.  Alsop 

I  Mr.  Cohan's  mystery  farce  was  pro- 
duced at  Hartford.  Ct.,  in  September, 
A  long  run  at  the  Astor  Theatre, 
New  York,  followed.  The  play  was- 
given  in  London  at  the  Apollo  Theatre 
about  three  months  ago  with  Charles 
Ifawtrey  in  the  part  of  Magec. 

The  plot  starts  simply.  William  Hal- 
lovvell  Magce,  a  popular  novelist,  agrees 
to  write  a  novel  in  24  hours  at  Baldpate 
Inn  and  thus  win  a  $GCK)0  wager.  The 
caretaker  hands  him  tlie  only  key  to  the 
house  and  at  midnight  he  is  busy  with 
liis  typewriter. 

Then  come  surprises  and  complica- 
tions, for  there  are  other  keys  to  Bald- 
pate. Crooks,  political  grafters,  a  her- 
mit, a  female  reporter  and  a  black- 
mailer make  their  appearance  in  quick 
succession.  The  plot  thickens,  revolvers 
are  brandished  and  there  is  a  supposed 
murder.  The  bewildered  novelist  enjoys 
the  adventure  and  dominates  .the  situ- 
T 


Henry  E.  Dixey,  as  versatile  and  as  ; 
graceful  as  ever,  is  making  his  annual  | 
visit  to  Boston  this  -  week,  appearing  j 
jat  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  in  his  "Mono-  1 
Drama- Vaud-Oiogue."      For    fully    25 1 
I  minutes  he  holds  the  closest  attention  i 
j  of  his  audience  in  a  sketch,  not  new  i 
though  none  the  less  pleasing,  in  which  j 
single-handed  he  portrays  with  clever- 
ness various  characters  on  the  modern  | 
vaudeville   program,    from   acrobat  to 
coin    manipulator.    At    last  evening's 
performance   he   was   recalled  several 
times. 

Lew  Dockstader  who,  after  years  at 
the  head  of  his  own  minstrel  company, 
is  now  starring  in  vaudeville,  appears 
aa  Teddy  in  "My  Policies."  Dockstader 
appears  on  the  stage  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  Roosevelt,  wearing  tiie 
Rooseveltian  uniform  of  khaki  and  hav- 
ing also  the  Rooseveltian  smile — and 
teeth.  He  at  once '  launches  into  an 
address  in  which  as  the  /ainous  ex- 
President  he  points  out  the  dangers  be- 
[setting  the  natioi),  regrets  the  war  into 
Iwhlch  one-half  the  world  glunged  while 
he  was  away,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  in  time  there  shall  be  no  parties 
and  no  bosses — except  one.  In  expres- 
sion and  gesture  Dockstader'^  imita- 
tion of  Roosevelt  is  perfect. 

William  J.  Dooley,  coming  to  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  brings  with  him  to 
Keith's  a  clever  company  in  "The  Lawn 
Part}',"  a  musical  comedy  in  revue 
form.  Dooley,  himself,  as  Sheriff 
Beasley,  is  half  the  show,  his  acrobatic 
work  and  liis  burlesque  tango  dance 
being  excellent,  while  the  members  of 
the  company  portray  well  Itnown  stage 
folk.  Juliet,'  an  attractive  and  brigiit 
lyoung  woman,  presented  a  series  of 
original  humorous  character  studies 
from  life  that  earned  for  her  wann 
applause,  her  Harry  Lauder  being  one 
of  tlie  best  things  she  did. 

Howard,  Scotch  ventriloquist,  intro- 
duced one  of  the  best  acts  of  its  kind 
ever  at  Keitlt's  in  "At  the  Doctor's,''  in 
wliicli  he  assumed  three  characters.  An- 
other act  of  exceptional  merit,  even 
though  it  did  open  the  bill,  was  that 
of  Mario  and  Duffy,  eccentric  per- 
formers on  the  paiellel  bars.  Claudius 
and  Scarlett  in  "The  Call  of  the  '60' .s" 
introduced  a  /new  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyable sketcli.  Those  J-'our  Entertain- 
ers, as  they  are  billed.Vsang  a  number 
of  selections,  v^hlle  Luplta  Perea  per- 
formed some  daring  feats  in  mid-air  in 
the  closing  niuaber  of  a  truly  interesting 
and  enjoyablebill. 

I  conRldar  Ufa' as  one  who  la  wholly  nn- ; 
concerned  In  It,  and  eren  when  I  reflect  back  ] 
upon  what  1  have  seen,  what  I  have  heariJ.  i 
and  what  I  hare  done  myself,  I  can  hardly  < 
persuade  myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry 
and  bustle,  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  bad 
any  reality,  but  they  seem  to  h«Te  been  the 
dreams  of  restless  nights. 


Homage  to  Boston. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  homage 
paid  in  foreign  lands  to  Bostonians, 
especially   when   they   a're  journalists. 


-Vlr,  George  M.  Cohan 
name  of  George  Babbitt 
character  In  his  new 
Broadway!"  produced  in 
I'rlday.  And  Mr.  Cohan 
example  of  MoUere,  who 
to  act  in  his  own  plays, 
Ing  part. 


has  given  tiie 
to  the  leading 
revue,  "Hello, 
New  York  last 
,  following  the 
did  not  disdain 
took  the  lead- 


i  Time's  Whirligig. 

I  A    week    ago    Saturday    Dr.  Muck 
brought  out  Five  Pieces  for  orchestra 
by  one  Arnold  Schoenberg.    The  hearers 
made  wry  faces,  grinned  derisively  or 
laughed  out  loud,  twisted  in  their  seats, 
and  agreed  that  the  composer  was  a 
maniac.    Last  Saturday  the  orchestra 
played    the    overture    to    "Der  Frei- 
iBchuetz."   The  audience  was  pleased;  it 
I  purred  at  hearing  the  old  friend.  Yet 
iwhen  "Der  Freischuetz"  was  first  per- 
I  formed  in  London,  only  the  fireworks  in 
!the   Wolf's  Glen   interested  tkie  audi- 
ence, and  the  critics  compared  the  mel- 
lodies  to  "Wind  Through  a  Keyiiole." 
As  one  of  them  put  it:   "Nearly  all  that 
was  not  irresistibly  ridiculous,  was  su- 
premely dull." 


A  Nervous  Contributor. 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 
Being  diffident  (and  somewhat  ner- 

ivous  withal)  I  am  a  bad  mixer.  There- 
fore I  take  my  pleasure  in  reading.  Good 
stuflf,  youf  understand,  like  ancient  his- 

'tory. 

,  That  perhaps  explains  the  Interest  I 
which  your  column  has  ever  had  for  me,  ' 
even  way  Bick  in  tlie  days  of  the  de- 
lightful Porphyry  Club.  Indeed,  I  came 
near  qualifying  as  a  member  of  that 
high-graded  band  of  dilettanti.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Old  Chimes  who  Anally 
[handed  me  the  cube. 

Alas,  I  am  beginning  to  find  that  even 
jgood  reading  Is  no  healthful  occupation 


for  a  nervous  man.  Errors  that  grate 
harshly  upon  a  fine  sensibility  are  be- 
coming too  common. 

For  example:  Recently  I  read  in  one 
of  our  leading  American  monthly  maga- 
zines in  descriptive  text  how  "We  had 
friends  in  the  South  during  the  civil 
war  whose  homestead  was  burned  and 
destroyed  by  a  gorilla  band."  Some  mon- 
keying with  the  English  language  that ! 

Again:  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Theatre,  a  New  York  city  publication, 
1 1  find  notice  of  the  revival  of  a  Dickens 
play  with  very  artistic  group-pictures 
of  the  characters;  marred  utterly  for 
me  by  noting  the  name  of  Samuel  being 
given  to  Mr.  Peggotty.  Now  this  is 
an  inspired  libel  on  dear  old  Uncle  Dan'l 
land  a  corresponding  grief  to  me,  inas-  I 
Imuch  as  Samuel  was  Pecksniff's  given' 
name. 

In  your  own  squib  the  other  day 
where  you  sought  to  justify  a  diminua- 
tlon  for  President  Wilson,  you  quoted 
other  names  capable  of  shortening,  as 

Joseph  (Joe),  Peter  (Feet).  Did  you 
write  Pete,  and  is  this  up  to  the  com- 
positor? 

I  In  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the 
I  Mast"  last  evening  I  passed  up  the  ex- 
i  planation  that  sailors'  "duff"  is  but  a 
combination  of  "flower"  boiled  with 
raisins,  as  an  old-time  spelling  in  vogrue 
at  the  time  (1833)  when  the  book  was 
written;  but  when  further  along  the 
author  tells  of  a  "pale"  of  milk  beirtg 
presented  to  the  sailors  at  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez — why,  I  got  anotlier 
grate  on  the  nerves. 

Today  in  your  column  I  refid  that  old 
Dan  "Emmit"  cut  loose  from  his  re- 
tirement when  he  was  80  years  old,  in 
1906,  and  went  on  tour;  while  in  the 
following  p'aragraph  you  state  that  ho 
died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  June  28, 
1904. 

What  am  I  to  do?  Surely  literature 
as  she  is  today  is  no  sedative  for  the 
nerves.  EMERY  STREET. 

Portland,  Dec.  24. 

1.  The  Porphyry  Club  exists,  and  was 
never  more  flourishing.  Julius  Caesar. 
Alcibiades,  Montaigne,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
hundreds  of  other  members  for  a  long 
time  named  in  the  In  Memoriam  list 
would  enjoy  the  Porphyry  today. 

2.  True,  Pecksniff's  Christian  name  was 
Samuel;  so  was  young  Weller's. 

3.  The  article  of  Nov.  23,  in  which  "Pe- 
ter to  Peet"  occurs,  was  written  by  a 
contt-ibutor,  whose  copy  we  respected, 
as  we  now  respect  yours.  You  use  the 
word  "diminuation."  It  was  a  good  word, 
perhaps,  though  rarely  used,  in  the  IStla 
century.  It  has  long  been  obsolete:  ye' 
we  did  notsubstitute  "diminution"  for  if 

•1,  About  "flower."  "Flour  is  a  speciii' 
use  of  "flower."  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
recognize  the  spelling  "flour."  You  will 
not  find  "flour"  in  Walker's  Dictionary 
(1791).  Are  you  sure  that  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast"  was  first  published  in 
1833?  Was  not  the  date  1S40:   The  speli- 

I  ing  "pale"  for  "pail"  was  common  in 
the  ISth  century.   We  prefer  "payle." 

!  5.  One  authoritative  person  states 
that  Dan  ]<:mmett  died  in  1904.  Another 
states  that  he  went  with  a  minstrel 
show  in  1906.  Nor  were  the  minstrels 
celestial  and  provided  only  with  harps, 
but  the  company  was  Al  G.  Fields.  Aa 
the  latter  authority  states  that  Emmett 
was  •  then  80  years  old,  1906  might  be 
read  1896,  for  he  was  born  in  1815,  We 
don't  knc^v— Emmett  was  a  remarkable 
iVian— a  surprising  person.  We  are  In- 
clined to  believe  anything  about  liiin, - 
Kd. 


8 


A  Characterization.  j 

Thi  Vossisclip  Zc-itung  of  Berlin  says 
ti,  ,,   i  ,    '  0  is  composed  of 

.]   ,  .   baths,  and  have: 

Ihu.s    aii)ir-u>    .    i  .aed  the   reputation  I 
of  briiis  civilized."    How  sensitive  the 
Germans  are  on  the  subject  of  bathing. 

The  Indian  Version. 

Mr  F  M.  O'Connor— a  good  Hindu 
name— gives  the  following  Indian  ver- 
sian  of  "Tlpperary"  : 

Bi)rrn  (lur  hal  Tlpperary, 

t  lumbab  kooiich  wo- 
1         lur  hal  Tlpperary, 
>  ;  .,  i-.is  pownchcnaj  ko. 

Ram  Ram  PIccadlUj-, 
Salaam  Leicester  «<(uare. 
Bur™,  buna  dur  hai  Tlpperary, 
Lakln  dil  hooaye  phus-gayah. 
■We  are  forced  to  omit  the  accents.; 
The  choir  will  row  slnjr. 

The  miostvel  waa  iDBim  and  old; 
Bis  wither-d  cheek,  and  traasM  gray, 
Geem'd  to  have  known  a  belter  day 

Unregenerate  Nights. 

the  Wortd  Wags: 
*^An  allusion  of  yours  in  a  recent  Is^  .e 
to  thp  once  popular  expression:  /  ; 

lha  9-  the  matter  with  Hannah  "  lead«  1 
^,e  to  ask  If  you  remember  the  sons 
suns  of  course,  by  Billy  Morns)  whi.^h 
had  tiiat  for  a  refrain.    The  first  verse 

(•  ■  - 

U\  \\  -i<lR  up  and  down 

iff  i.f  the  town. 
.  every  day  grow,  sir. 

'  a  ,  ,.s  up 

\w  1       s  KO  down,  ,  . 

A3  lue  guU  ciiunee  their  dresses  and  beaux, 
air. 


■ThSt-B  wbat  s  the  matter'  has  been  thumped 

Uke  the  keys  on  an  ancient  planner, 
But  lt'9  got  a  new  face, 
.\nd  now  the  cant  phrase  r«„„«..i.  •  ■• 

Is  -Thafs  whafs  the  matter  with  Hannah.  , 
Also,  I  would  ask  if  you  think  it  seem-  , 
ly  to  be  constantly  recalling  the  min- 
strel songs  of  the  early  sixties  wh.ch 
vou  admit  are  but  foolish  doggerel),  and  , 
Stirling  the  pulses  of  an  aged  cler- 
kc  myself  with  memories  of  his 
,        ,  ,ate  days?    I  really  wish  you 
I  v.ouldn't;  but,  since  you  are  of  that  low 
nun  of  mind,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  foi 
ne  to  yield  to  a  •o"S-"-f  strained  impulse  , 
and  contribute  my  mite  to  the  correct, 
writing  of  history. 


J-.nstoii's  first  tiitroduttuin 
vine  (though  they  did  not  call  it  by 
^hat  name),  and  they  took  the  town  by 
storm  It  was  a  very  large  company, 
containing  many  stars  of  't^lt 
in  their  respective  lines.  But  that  is 
L°  other  story,  upoa  ^^ich  I  must  not 
enter  Tony  Pastor's  earliest  visit  to 
Boston  was  as  a  singing  clown  in  a 
circus. 

The  Magic  Semi-Circle. 

My  parents,  like  yours,  did  not  allow 
me  to  attend  minstrel  shows  which  was 
perhaps  why  I  went^  I  ''^'l  >«7%^^^ 
my  first  visit  at  Ordway  Hall.  The 
ce  of  admission  was  25  cents  :  reserved 
seats  (of  which  there  were  only  alim- 
Ued  number),  S5  and  60  cents.  There 
was  no  drop  curtain  and  r°  ««nery.  The 
stage  showed  a  semi-circle  of  empty 
chairs,  and  there  were  three  closed 
doors  at  What  would  "e  right  and  left 
first  entrance  and  at  the  back  in  the 
centre.  When  the  bell  sounded  (much 
like  the  "call  bell"  which  we  used  to 
,have  on  our  dinner  tables)  there  was  a 
moment  of  tense  and  expectant  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Then  a 
second  bell,  and  the  left  door  opened, 
and  the  company  marched  in  headed  by 
Johnny  Pell,  with  his  striking  wig 
brushed  UP  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  a  la 

■  Pecksniff,  and  a  frilled  shirt  bosom  from 

■  whose  centre  shone  a  large  diamond 
I  pin,  and  Billy  Morris  bringing  up  the 
I  rear  with  his  tambourine.  Lon  Morris 
'was  interlocutor.  Performers  were  not 
'addressed  by  their  real  "fmes,  »s  be- 
'came  the  fashion  afterward.  Billy  Moi- 
I  ris  was  always  "Sam,"  Pell  was  Mr. 
:  Bones"  and  Lon  Morris  "Mr.  Johnsing. 

During  the  "olio,"  in  all  acts  requiring 
musical  accompaniment,  the  musicians 
sat  on  the  stage  at  one  side. 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  minstrels 
of  those  days  made  so  much  stronger 
an  app^l  to  the  public  than  their  suc- 
ce"ssTs  of  today  was  that  they  -ere 
so  much  more  "niggery.      It  was  a 
genuine  attempt  to  portray  the  com- 
fcalitles  and  the  pathos  of  the  southern 
,  I  Negro,  and  before  the  days  of  e'"^n'-\Pf; 
r  tion  the  Negro  was  a  much  less  familiar 
•  character  in  the  North  than  he  is  now 
It  was  good  clean  fun.   I  would  like  to 
i^e  them  all  over  again.  Wouldn't  you? 
T^p.,  °- 


•Across  the  Border"  Melodrama 
Mixed  with  Mysticism  and  j 
Religious  Fervor. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TOT  THEATRE— First  perCormance 
in  Boston  of  "Across  the  Border,"  a 
plav  in  four  scenes,  by  Bculah  M.  Dlx. 
Produced  at  the  l>rlnce38  Theatre,  New 
York,  Nov.  24,  1914. 

T.  .  ...  o-  Ueiitenant  J-t^i'  ^X^:, 


.....  ...im'tS^??'::;:.  ,;v>j?^^^;^ 

l  iu-  .Masler  or  the  Hoi-.«e.  -""'^"i^,^' sVl' 

•n,c  Woman  tVitli  the  "aby .  ■  ■     •  •  'r^.; 
■       I  '.t'lo  E<'J '  K.tM«?n  r:.t... 

Ill"  '"Ir'  Parker  KcnrellT 

■IOC  l>.rl;  Man..  P"''^'  navhoir 

Tl.c  Man  Wlm  Prays   Vor.ian  C^l- 

■rho  Man  T^^lO  Ciiraes  .  pnrkJr  Fennelly 

TillnrXrir 

The  Orderly   ..    j  . 

This  play  might  be  described  as  a 
zealous  tract  against  Uie  horrors  of 
war.  The  late  Francisque  Sarcey  would 
have  had  no  patience  with  It.  He  would 
'  have  cried  aloud  that  It  is  not  for  the 
theatre.  It  is  Indeed  a  curious  piece, 
in  which  melodrama  in  its  ">o««  a^^"*: 
give  form  and  well  seasoned  with  oaths 
rubs  elbows  with  mystical  dialogue  a.ui 
;  religious  fervor.  There  are  strong  con- 
I  tvasts,  which  would  have  been  still 
1  more  effective  last  night  If  the  waits 
;  had  not  been  inexcusably  long,  so  that 
the  impression  made  by  eacn  scene 
I  faded  from  the  mind  before  the  cur- 
I  tain  rose  on  a  contrast. 

■V  voung  lieutenant  Is  with  a  few  or 
his  comrades  in  a  hut.  Fw>d  Is  "canty^ 
There  Is  need  of  help.    He  volunteers 
to  make  his  way  through  the  enetny  s 
lines  to  his  own  headquarters,  'hough 
there  Is  not  one  chance  in  ten  for  him, 
he  coolly  takes  leave.    His  comrades 
hear  rifle  shots.    He  had  no  rifle.  Jhe 
Hcene   is   well    contrived:   as  POje,';'"' 
I  In  a  quiet  way  as  the  opening  °f 
I  Navarraise"  is  in  the  unusually  bolster 
•us  manner  of  Massenet. 
The  lieutenant  is  dead,  but  he  does  not 
.alize  it.    He  enters  "The  Pa^^e  of 
•  jict.  '    Men,  women  and  a  child  are 
,  a  room  that  has  no  celling.  Though] 
Plrits  thcv  .are  clad  in every-day  apparel. 
V  grave  person  questions  th*  lieutenant 
who  snatches  the  child  and  ^ra.ws  ^ 
revolver.    The  spokesman  f'/^e  conv- 
pany  bids  him  bo  at  ease.   He  asks  hi" 
aboit  his  calling.   The  lle"t«"^"t  boa.,tJ 
of  his  nation,  of  its  -^'vUlwif.on    of  IW 
warring  for  hum.anity.    He  entered  t  - 
war  school  when  he  was  a  hoy^    I  « 
mother  first  .M>owod  a«ectlon  when  she 
saw  him  in  his  unlfoitn.   kittle  by  little, 
the  questions  and  the  c"'""'^"'^ 
Inquisitor  disquiet^  the  "eutenant^  T.  e 
irlrl   whom  he  had  seen  and  lo\ea  omy 
fn'^Veams  turns  from  htm.  'o^f 
„f  blood     Fain  would  he  Bla>  la  trii.s 
peacef^^  Place:  but  tho  Questloner  con,- 
pels  him  to  go  out  wit  1  him. 

"The  Place  of  Winds,    the  place  oi 
Purgaton.'     Chilled  to  the  bon-^-  "'ef^^^l 
he  is  forced  to  enter  a  cottage  that  had 
'been    ruihed    In    war.     He    sees  ine 
1  chirred  remains  of  the  Inmates.  He 
lhe"s  in  his  mind  the  waillngs  of  cou  - 
'less  sufferers.    Thousands  of  " '^rj';^ ^  " 
I  had  passed  by  the  Q"esfo"eT.   The>  .11 
iT-oordine  to  their  story,  had  fought  tor 
rr°gh  rous  cause.    Rpmorse  takes  •■_oUi| 
upon  the  lieutonarit.    He  is  now  read 
to  go  to  .^o,n..  oth^^r  region,  where  be 
can  rest,  but  he  iniilsts  on  loturnlnc  to 
dearth  that  ho,  may  urge 
I  to  put  an  end  to  slaus^ter.    The  4ues 
tio.  er  warns  him  In  vain  that  he  •«1.1 
suiter:  that  no  one  will  t^.  l""A„,: 

He  is  in  the  hospital  a.bout  to  die  <>ne 
nea?  hin.  prays.  The  language  of  an- 
I  other  is  "painful  and  free.  ^'"^  - 
o  he^  word  Is  an  oath  or  a  ^"^e: 
a  his  fate:  now  because  'y'- 
,n  the  trench  to  do  the  '>lo«>"ly  ''^'^'"X, 
'  The  lieutenant  begs  V^%TvI*uo  rfghting 
others  in  the  room  to  give  "P 

■''•rfTs  h-ardTy  necessary  to  -V  that  the  j 
purpose  of  this  play  is  a.d"i"-^^>e.  The 
dr  amatist  has  ""^^Ination  and  sun 
nathv  The  s  ncerily  of  the  appeal 
rn'4lU  fall  upon  dull  ears  if  there  were 
not  undeniable  force  and  a 
ability  in  making  the  unreal  real  tor 
the  moment.  ...i,.. 

in  tl-.c  performance  of  such  a  plai 
there  IH  but  one  step  to  the  ridiculous^ 
u  /oeaks  -nell  for  the  player-n  la.<=t  night 
,aT  tt\ttentlon  of  the  audience^  wa. 
not  dlstraoied  by  any  sUp  Hi  °' 
dialogue;  th^t  minds  imp^^  >8d  h 
realistic,  features  and  by  tn 
of  a  spiritual  world  had  no 
of  finding  relief  in  lf;"8hlng 
.,cc!dcnt  or  misconception  on  he 
The  play  was  followed  by  '  f  he 

iv.thftrbv.< "    a    comedy    in  t.-.r-.'. 
bv  St   ]<  hn  Uankln,  played  her. 
^r-t^  *  fit^t  time.    The  cast  w«  as 


.  .  H.  H.  H.ivhour 
...Clarence  0.  H-iwcn 


IVllnstrels  in  Boston. 

Your  correspondent, William B.  Wright, 
wonders  why  Bostonians  so  constantly 
refer  to  Morris  Bros.,  Pell  and  Trow- 
bridge, as  if  thoy  were  the  on  y  expo- 
nents of  minstrelsy  in  the  early  days 
The  reason  for  this,  probably,  is  that 
that  well  known  and  fondly  remembe  ed 
troupe  was  the  first  one  to  settle  per- 
Zently  in  Boston.  Others  had  come 
hero  before,  though  I  do  "ot  'hink  that 
La  Rue  and  Benedict  or  Skiff  and  Gay- 
ford  ever  did,  though  their  names  were 
flmlllar  enough  to  one  who  had  a  large 
Ubrary  of  the  song  and  joke  books  you 
"oTften  refer  to,  since  "Placed  by  theo- 
logical works  which  are  more  edifying, 
though  less  amusing. 

The  Virginian  minstrels  may  have 
„ade  their  first  Boston  aPPe^^^«!"=«  *^ 
Sisonic  Hall  In  as  one  of  yom 

cTn-espondents  states,  ^  "°*t,eet^ 
tend  the  performance,  not  ha\ing  been 
wlrr  as  vet     They  did.  however,  ap- 

H,„"o.    T  used  to  have  some  o  their 

m  the  form  t>f  sheet  music  the 

,    .     ,ge  of  which  bore  a  P'cture  of  the 

,   r,v  "as  they  appeared  at  Ordw«.y 
com  any    as   hey^^PP  ^^^^ 

"^o  .  gave  their  performances  at  first, 
.         tpr  they  grew  prosperous  they  re- 

, t  with  their  own  "Opera  House^ 
vn.riheyhad  become  firmly  established 
ai^  one  of   the  institutions  of    Boston  ' 
Buckley's  Sei  enaders  came  and  played  j 
a  few  weeks'  engagement  in  a  hall  on 
Tremont  street,  back  of  the  Music  Hall 
fBumstead    Hall?),    which    was    after- 1 
^"r^f  transformed  into  a  theatre  and 

^;;';"""Wt  J^w^s  too  loyal  to  the  I 
.     .  s  to  give  the  newcomers  per- 
•  ;,,ort     Dave  Reed  was  with  i 

thi.,  com...  n'v  when  they  first  appeared,  I 
and  his  rendering  of  'Sally  Come  up" 
was  one  of  the  star  features  of  their 
program.  When  they  returned  Swayne 
Buckley  had  made  it  his  own  specialty 
and  Introduced  It  on  every  program  for 
more  than  a  year.  ,  „ 

"Sarah's  Young  Man"  is  speciaUy  as- 
5^oclated  with  Bishop  Buckley  (a  far  bet- 
,.,   singer  of  comic    songs   than  Billy 
M  i  is)  and  "Nicodemus  Johnson  with 
'i  nttingill.  of  the  long  legs.  The 
;  (an  agreeable  young  man. 
i  inilly   but  with  vagabond  In- 
,,as>  first  appeared  with  the  Buclt- 
~   then  with  Mol  lis  Bros.,  and  finally 
1,1,  a  company  of  his  own.  which  was 

'1. "of  your  correspondents  speaks  of 
P„.-,ng  heard  the  "Song  of  Songs"  siing 
}  i,v  T.my  Pastor  at  the  Museum.  I  think 
1,.-  .3  mistaken.  Billy  Morris  made  a 
'  .penalty  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
v,  ould  have  repeated  one  ot  V^^\.or  i 
song  hits  in  the  same  city.  That  fa- 
mo.K.  vo.alut  came  to  the  Mu.seum 
durliii  the  -nnimer  recess,  with  Bob 
Hutl.r  V-.ltty  Troupe,  from  444 
Ij, ,,,,]«,,.       -i-hls  company  was,  1  tiijiiK 


M  THKATRE-Roberl  Man-j 

tell  in  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth.  me^ 
principals  of  the  cast:  m^,  tm* 

Lecond""  witch  ^""v?/ffinl  • 

•I  hird  -Witch  ^'"^t J'^r/uk  1 

Duncan  ^■•  ■^  "I-  i.'""';  /, 

.Malcolm ....  \^ "Vlr*^  John  i 
Bf  »<>"  e V\       :  ■.-.■.■.  mUh  Ethel  Nk,  ...  - 
.v.......  ..Mr.  Fritz  Lelber 

L.";iyMaci,;.ii::: 

There  was  a  fair  sized,  but  very  en- 
II  r.  Mantcll  »nd 
called 


thusiastic  audience 
several  of  his  colleagues  were 
before  the  curtain  many  times.  . 

The  performance  had  many  brilliant 
moments,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Man- 
tell  pitched  his  performance  in  too  lowi  . 
a  kev;  nor  were  the  others  of  the  ca.st 
iroc'from  this  defect,  witli  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Leibcr. 

Mr.  Mantell's  physique  is  admirablj 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  Macbeth,  and 
yet  it  is  the  least  Important  factor  in 
nn  altogether  admirable  Interpretation.! 
His  performance  last  night  was  obvtousj 
iv  free  fioin  theatricals,  and  there  was* 
the  sound  tragic  note  ever  present  wlth-j 
out  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  melo-j 
dramatic.  From  the  moment  Uiat  hl3 
dagger  was  pluhged  into  Duncan  there 
was  ever  present  the  remorse  that  found 
its  outlet  not  alone  in  speecli,  but  in  InJ 
i  tPlligent  facial  expression  and  reposej, 
and  there  was  always  manifest  the  un- 
rest of  impending  evil. 

His  art  found  a  splendid  outlet  at  the 
banquet  table.  There  was  the  constern4 
atl'  n  of  the  guests  and  the  concern  of 
I>ady  Macbeth,  as  he  beheld  the  appari- 
tion He  argued  well  with  hinL-^elf.  and 
as  his  .courage  rose  he  tore  the  air  as 
to  destroy  the  vaporish  spirit. 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Miss  Florence) 
\uer  was  conspicuous  for  her  positive 
authority  over  Macbeth.  f">e  ■"•s%the 
arch-conspirator  with  a  well  studied 
program.  There  was  no  wavering  on 
the  part  of  her  lord  while  she  was  preH 
ent.  The  objective  must  be  completed, 
Her  .*leep-walking  scene  was  IntelU- 
,  gently  dramatic  There 'was  no  rantinK 
I  or  screeching. 

:  One  of  the  most  enjo^•able  features 
of  the  evening  was  the  Macduff  of 
I  Fritz  Letber,  whose  admirable  Adrian 
I  do  Mauprat  and  Antony  are  pleasant 
!  remembrances  of  last  year's  engagi  - 
'  ment.  The  splendid  diction  of  the 
|..;(holarly  actor  was  again  evident.  His 
voice  is  full  throated,  his  enunciation 
'  clean,  and  there  is  authority  in  his 
I  every  move.  In  his  duel  with  Macbeth 
I  there  was  the  vigor  and  virility  of  the 
\  warrior.  .  \ 

For  once  the  gruesome  chatter  of  tno; 
'witches  was  given  without  dlsthrbing: 
I  the  tragic  note  of  the  play.  The  many 
i  scenes  were  appropriately  mounted  and 
I  there  was  the  added  pleasure  of  the  per- 
;formancc  ending  within  a  reasonable 
[hour  owing  to  the  short  waits  between 
the  acts. 


r.:e  Mai4  

.  The  first  act  w:i.= 
This  first  act  pj-ese    -  i  t(,,i  .r  ,r 
acters   in   a  conventional  gcci.c 
■  dlalogtie  was  not  brilliant.   "The  pcrf..rn,- 
"ance  was  amatuerish.    Jt  Is  to  ce  re- 
gretted tliat  the  performances  last  night 
were  f..il  within  reasonable  hoi|yi. 


Ho  walked  beneath  the  moon. 

He  slept  beneath  the  sun. 
He  lived  a  .lite  of  "golng-to-flo"  . 
And  died  with  no  thing  done. 

i  Night  Alp. 

i  This  is  the  epitaph  wrlU<^  by  James 
fcbery.  the  playwright  /or  himself. 
"Handsome  Jack"  Barnes  was  never 
Ured  of  quoting  It  when  he  was  In 
Boston,  and  It  now  Is  ofi  a  page  of  his 
entertaining  memoirs.  It  came  to  our 
mind  as  we  were '  skimming  a  volume 
"Menaglana,"  any  volume  of  which 
Is  an  excellent  bed-side  book.  A  certain 
Beraut  was  looking  for  lodgings  in 
Paris.  He  heard  of  an  apartment  to  be 
rented.  Meeting  de  la  Rebretlere-Fenls. 
a  gambler,  who  was  giving  up  the 
apartment,  he  asked  him  If  »t  was  well 
lighted.  The  gambler  answered:  I  as- 
,      tbxt  during  the  nine  years  I 


sure  you  that  during  the  nine  y^ars 
'  dved  there  I  always  went  out  so  early 
aild  came  back  so  late  that  I  never  saw  [ 

i^^On^'Jhe  other  hand.  Theodore  Hook. ' 

going  home  at  daybreak  from  a-  f 
lit  Horace  Txviss's,  told  J.  R-  Planche 
that  he  had  been  very  sick.  "My  doctors 
told  me  never  to  bo  out  of  doors  after 
dark,  as  the  night  air  was  the  worst 
thing  for  me,  I  have  taken  their  advice. 
1  drive  into  town  at  4  o'clock  every  af- 
ternoon, dine  at  Crockford's  or  wher- 
ever I  may  be  invited,  and  never  go 
home  till  this  time  m  the  morning,  l 
have  not  breathed  the  night  air  for  the 
last  two  months." 


tl. 


Worse  Than  Thieves. 

"I*  E.  C."  writes  to  us :  "I  lent  a  book 
that  I  vaJue  highly  to  a  friend  some  six 
months  ago.   He  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
turning it,  although  I  have  spoken  to 
hhji  about  it  several  times.   He  always  , 
answers:   'I   ejijoyed   reading   It  very 
much.   I  am  glad  you  reminded  me  to  , 
send  it  back  to  you.'  What  can  i  do? 
\     A  French  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Tolnard  once  remarked  that  the  reason 
a  borrower  of  a  book  seldom  returned 
It  was  because  it  Was  easier  to  Keep  It 
Uian  to  retain  what  was  insidd  of  it.  He 
patient.  You  speak  of  six  «>o"ths,  -Pol H 
tten  kept  for  four  years  a  copy  of  Lu-( 
weUus  loaned  to  him    by  Pomponlus 
Laetus.  Menage  lent  his  Pausanlas  t,j  .i 
friend  and  recovered  It  after  three  yeai... 
but  onlTby  writing  a  Latin  epigram  re- 
flecting on  his  conduct  In  spite  of  epl- 
S  after  epigram  Menage  could  not 
recover  books  lent  to  Lantin. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Cup. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Bpeaklng  of  tea-and  if  tea  le  as  acri- 
monious as  some  recent  remarks  afcout 
It  I  prefer  rum.  thank  you-1  onoe 
heard  of  a  party  which  was  gtvwi  on  a 
Bhlp  m  Boston  harbor.  Quite  a  while 
aeo  It  was.  What  did  they  dance.  The 
?fngo'  The  hesitation?  The  maxlxe^ 
No    It  was  more  In  the  nature  of  a  war 

*^ow  I  am  about  to  propound  a  ques- 
tioT  which  is  worthy  of  Miss  Jane 
iJ^de's  mettle:  but  as  a.  compliment  I 
shall  put  It  to  you  flrst. 

How  long  would  It  take  us.  If  we 
dumped  in  everything  which  now  makes 

us  jeevlsh,  even  as  tea  peaved  our  fore- 
fathers, to  convert  Boston  harbor  Into 
dryland?  H.  J.  T- 

Medford,  Dec.  27. 

We  prefer  tho  spelling  "peeved.  It 
seems  to  us  more  expressive  of  tho 
i  state  of  mind. — Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Xou  ask  me  "what  has  your  quotation 
to  do  with  the  question  before  the  meet- 
ing." The  Cambridge  gentleman  stated 
that  Souchong  "was  a  coarse  tea  made 
from  the  longest  leaves."  I  quoted  dic- 
tionary definition  of  Souchong:  "Made 
from  the  youngest  leaves  of  the  earliest 
picking."  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  meeting.  I  first  wrote  to 
the  "How  to  keep  Well"  department 
asking  the  doctor  If  Souchong  was  a 
less  harmful  tea  than  others,  as  had 
been  claimed  by  physicians  long  ago. 
For  reasons  probably  known  to  you,  but 
I  not  to  me,  no  attention  was  paid  to  my 

I  i  liiqulpy  In  that  department,  but  to  mv 
"  irnri^je  I  saw  my  letter  printed  in  -our 

ment,  and  followed  by  th  \ 
uiot  my)  Inquiry:    "Is  It  tn 
ouchong  is  not  now  obtainable? 
,  ,u  called  for  replies  from  "tea  t;i 
They  have  replied  with  wide  dll    i  h. 

I I  of  views  on  a  number  of  points  touch - 
'  ing  teas  of  different  sorts  all  of  which 

fnilnn-e'i  lemarks.     My  (luestlon 

mswered  by  the  phy- 
I!,  at  wrangle  bsp  been 


.11,   A      r  ,  1,    :  , 

'  i-s  without 
liL'  conflrms  ■.  mis 
pecteil,  that  li.  rate  days  the 

EngUsli'  tea  i  ,  adlng  Coylon 

grown  teas       ■■-^ourUong"  and  "Orange 
Pekoe,"  whUe  the  true  "Souchong"  and 
"Orange  Pekoe"  of  fifty  years  ago  were 
I  from  China  and  Assam,  respectively. 

.  '  .  O.  O.  N. 
So  there  has  been  wrangling  among 
[our  contributors.  Arid^ls  not  "D.  O.  N." 
the  senior  wrangler?  IHow  suave  "the 
Cambridge  gentleman"'!  How  amlablo 
end  informing  the  otker  contributors: 
There  Is  no  longer  any*  question  boUtng 
or  lukewarm  before  thfe  meeting.  The 
meeting  Is  adjourned  sine  die.  Dr.  Bvans 
should  have  answered  your  inquiry.  How 
and  why  he  sent  your  note  to  us  is  a 
mystery.  Sometimes  we  suspect  that  Aa 
the  World  Wags  Is  regarded  as  a  Maison 
des  refuses,  not  to  say  a  dumping 
ground.— Ed 


M.  nip. III,.  -.U'llh  11  ■       I    '      i.  r 
i.nctl     ini-ohcreiit.     nioincni.-'     ,■,  il.i  h.--i- 
■other  she  played  tlie  ti^vt  understaiid- 
iigly.    .\  word  o£  praiso  should  go  to 
\ir.  I.ewcra  as  the  Oravcdlgger,  an  fn- 
ri  n  tation  free  from  the  conventional, 
t  alv.ays  in  thr  ■v  -tui-i'. 


War  Note. 

An  outraged  Briton  sent  this  note  to 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph : 

Sir:  The  citizens  of  Shrewsbury  are 
to  be  Insulted  next  Thursday,  the  17th, 
by  invitations  to  a  concert  given  by  the 
Interned  German  prisoners  of  war  to 
provide  themselves  with  "comforts." 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  this  revolt- 
ing exhibition? 

Surely  Lord  Kitchener  cannot  approve 
of  such  entertainments  or  of  this  methoa 
of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

Is  Belgium  already  forgotten,  and  the 
bestial  brutality  of  her  oppressors  so 
lightly  forgiven?  Yours,  &c., 

CrVIS  BRITT. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Shaliespeave's 
"Merchant  of  Venice." 

Salarlno  3ohn  G  bbs 

Salanlo  Francis  iiacleod 

Antonio  V^"''?  .'l"';^* 

Gratlano  •  •  ^''"Ahtli  ' 

l.orei.20  ^^^^\"  y^^J. 

Ba.sanlo  

Bttitliaear  Ida  Laurenc» 

Old  Gobbo  Frank  Peters  , 

I.aunoclot  Gobbo  Kdwajd  I.ewcrB 

Tubal   Harold    Skinner  | 

Duk«  of  Venice  Frank  P?ter» 

Portia   Geneviev*  Hamper  | 

Xerlssa   .F.lorence  Auer  , 

Jessica  Vlritinia    Bronson  I 

Mr.  Mantell's  Shylocic,  which  was  seen  i 
yesterday  afternoon.  Is  always  interest- 
ing.     His    impersonation    is   not    con- I 
splcuoua  for  wolfish  greed  or  relentless 
cruelty.      Perhaps    the    most  striking 
features  are  his  dignity  and  cynicl.«m, 
his  racial  pride  and  patriarchal  exalta-  | 
tion.  his  constant  suggestion  of  Semitic; 
martyrdom.    Indeed,  the  note  of  pathoy : 
was  Insistently  emphasized. 

Mr.  Mantell  does  not  attempt  to  be 
extravagantly  picturesque,  nor  does  he  j 
in  this  part  rise  to  heights  of  tragic  j 
eloquence,  but  his  conception  is  sane, ; 
intelligent  and,  well  sustained. 

Tn  the  opening  .scene  with  F.assanlo 
he  wae  scornful,  without  fawning  nnd 
cringing  during  the  delivery  of  the 
famous  speech,  and  his  Irony  was  the 
more  biting  for  Its  dignity.  lie  was 
then,  as  a  shrewd  financier,  meditating 
!i  hard  bargain,  mindful  of  his  own  and 
Antonio's  mutual  contempt. 
I  In  the  trial  scene,  too.  ho  was  impres- 
!  Here  his  facial  play  was  remark- 

'  ably  effective,  varied,  even  subtle,  and 
his  exit  Btrtklng. 

Miss  Hamper  was  a  comely  Portia,, 
j.n  unsophisticated  and  romantic  girl. 
I  Her  perfoirmance  lacked  force,  maturity, 
the    sparkling   wit   and    suggestion  bf 
jworldllness  essentia!  to  the  character. 
Mr.    Lelber'a    Bassanio    was   in  the 
picture,    an   honest   and  commendable 
impersonation.   Mr.  Burke  was  a  solemn 
Antonio.    Mr.  I.ewera,  as  the  younger 
I  Gobbo,  excited  the  usual  laughter  with 
'  conventional  antics. 

VAJESXrO  THE ATIIB— Robert  Man- 
fU   and    company   in  Shakespeare's 
\  "Mamlet."    The  principals  of  the  cast: 

I       ^|,t   Mr.  Mantell 

-atlo'"".  Guy  LindslPy 

■131  of  Hamlet's  Father  Walter  GIbbs 

.nlus  Fi-a"k  Peters 

iidlus  Jo  ">  Bu';''" 

1      „rieB   Fritz  T.eiber 

I  .  ,  \ct<>r".  ,  Harold  Skinner 

;  i   r;-->--oaiKer  Udward  Lewcre 

I       -pna  Mlas  Genevlevo  Hamper 

G-r'trudo  Ml's  Genevieve  Reynolds 

Last  evening  there  wae  a  fair-sized 
'.Tn<i  very  enthusiastic  audience.  There 
T,  r  1  e  many  curlaln-calls. 
Mr.  Mantell's  Hamlet  is  already  fa- 
illia:   to  us.    There  Is  the  absence  "t 
an',  attempt  on  his  part  to  reveal  the 
character  In  a  melodramatic  vein.  This 
ijanlet  is  a  pulsating  human  being,  one 
^•b,-.  hugs  the  earth  closely.  The  slightly 
romantic  tinge  is  the  work  of  the  an- 
iiior  rather  than  the  actor. 
Ml.  Mantell's  conception,  too.  is  strlk- 
„ ,v  individualistic.    There  is  no  ev>- 
,  of  the  sedulous  imitator.  "The 

1  'ay's   the  thing."   too  often  shouted 
.      r  the  manner  of  a  tnnnpet,  was 
-  In  its  whispered  Intensity,  the 
J  for  his  simulated  manners  and 
.s  had  now  found  the  means  to  a 
,   -Bsful  conclusion. 
;iis  speech  to  the  First  Player  v/aa 
,  ^,,oKen  as  a  matter  of  business  between 
i  t^\  o  men,  off-handedly,  rather  than  with 
i  iTif.Tciured  declamation. 
!    T'l*^  t.iaertes  of  Fritz  Leiber  was  strik- 
!  i,.?  In  its  spiritedness,  and  again  in  the 
r  Mtrnancy  of  his   grief  over  Ophelia. 


His  face  U  Browing  sharp  and  thin. 
Aluilt!    Our  irlend   In  Kon'. 
i'lo.so  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  Ids  chin; 
Slop  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  walteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 
friend. 

And    a   new   fa*e   at   the    door,  my 

friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 


flat  ahe  wa»  a  boatman'? 'wife. 
Vi  lien  de  boatman  blows  hla  horn, 
1.00k  out  old  man,  your  hoc  <a  gone; 
He    cotched   my   sheep,    be    cotohed  my 
shout. 

Den  put  'em  In  de  bar  an  toat  '•m  to 

de  boat. 

Mr.  Watson  also  asks  for  the  words 
of  'Shoo  Fly."  He  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  song  at  a  music  shop.  "I  feel. 
1  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel  like  a  mom'ng  star." 
Iti's  a  good  song.  Gen.  Ben  Butler 
thought  so  when  he  quoted  It  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  song 
reached  Us  100th  performance  at 
Bryant's  Minstrel  Hall  in  14th  street,' 
Now  York,  on  Jan.  22,  1870. 


The  Book  Borrower. 

We  spokp  yesterday  of  carelessness  In 
returning  borrowed  books,  We  -«hould  i 
then  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
James  Howell's  letter  to  Ws  nephew 
at  Oxford,  Aug.  1,  1633.  "'WUten  I  was 
a  student  as  you  are,  my  practice  was 
to  borrow  rather  than  buy  some  sorts 
of  books,  and  to  be  always  punctual 
In  restoring  them  upon  the  day  as- 
slgn'd,  and  In  the  interim  to  swallow 
of  them,  as  much  as  made  for  my 
turn;  this  oblig'd  me  to  read  them 
thorow  with  more  hast  to  keep  my 
word,  whereas  I  had  not  been  so  care- 
ful to  peruse  them,  had  they  been  my 
own  books,  which  I  knew  were  always 
ready  at  my  dispose." 


Operatic  Notes. 

The  Messrs.  Aborn,  managers  of  the 
Century  Opera  company,  that  has  come 
to  grief,  make  unpleasant  remarks 
about  "sasBlety"  In  Chicago.  "Society 
does  not  take  very  kindly  to  grand 
opera  except  at  very  high  prices.  Only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  elite  really  like  grand 
opera,  and  the  rest  attend  only  as  a 
social  function.  As  one  society  woman 
said  recently;  'You  d9n't  know  what  a 
relief  It  Is  not  to  have  to  go  to  opera 
this  year.  Last  year  we  had  to  go,  but  It 
got  to  be  an  awful  bore,  and  most  of  us 
were  relieved  when  the  season  was 
called  off  this  year.'  " 

Have  not  the  Messrs.  Aborn,  with  all 
their  experience,  learned  that  grand  op- 
era, if  it  is  to  be  pecuniarily  successful, 
must  be  subsidized  by  Emperor,  King, 
grand  duke,  prince,  municipality,  or  be 
liberally  supported  by  the  rich  in  the 
world  known  as  "society"?  Opera  is  a 
gorgeous  and  expensive  show.  "Opera 
for  the  great  public"  is  all  very  well  for 
a  cry,  but  the  great  public  in  this  coun- 
try has  never  been  able  or  willing  to 
support  grand  opera  worthy  the  name. 
And  opera,  unless  it  be  well  performed, 
Is  a  boresome  thing. 

The  show  is  on  the  stage  for  the 
lovers  of  music,  but  the  real  show 
to  many  that  can  afford  to  support  the 
manager  is  In  the  boxes.  The  tWng 
to  do  then  Is  not  to  "cultivate  a  taste 
for  opera  in  the  masses"  but  to 
improve  the  taste  of  the  amiable  rich, 
so  that  they  will  regard  opera  as  a 
necessity,  and  by  paying  liberally  for 
boxes  give  men  and  women  of  humbler 
means  the  opportunity  of  hearing  music 
that  they  appreciate. 

Students  and  artists  arriving  recent- 
ly from  German  cities  say  that  Ger- 
mans laugh  at  the  thought  that  opera 
is  given  up  in  Boston  and  Chicago  "on 
account  of  the  war."  "Why,  the  war 
is  here  in  Germany,  yet  our  opera 
houses  are  open.  And  in  rich  America 
only  one  city.  New  York,  can  afford 
to  have  opera!"  They  say  this,  not 
knowing  the  true  state  of  operatic  mat- 
ters in  Boston. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  heard 
two  men  rejoicing  In  the  fact  that  Bos- 
ton is  now  without  opera :  Mr.  Golightly, 
who  possltively  dislikes  music,  and  will 
never  forget  that  Mrs.  Golightly  In- 
sisted on  his  going  with  her  to  "PelleM 
et  Mellsande'\4  and  Mx-  Boanersrea,  tbe 

critic,  whose  laundry  bill  is  muoh  lesi 
this  season  than  It  has  been  for  th« 
last  five  years. 

Boatman's  Dance. 

Mr.  William  H.  Watson  "'49er"  askt 
for  the  words  of  "Old  Dan  Emmlt's" 
Boatman's  Dance.     As  sung  by  the 
Virginia  Minstrels  (1843)  It  began: 
Ober  de  mountains,  slick  aa  an  eel. 
De  boatman  slide  down  on  his  heel; 
He  hop  In  de  long  boat  brisk  as  a  flea, 
Den  hoist  up  Anchor  and  put  to  aea. 

O,  dance  da   boatman  dance, 
O,  dance  de  boatman  daaoe; 
Dance  all  night, 
^  Till  de  broad  daylight. 

Den  go  home  wld  de  gals  In  de  morning. 
De  boatman  dance.  d»  boatman  sing, 
De  boatman  up,  to  eberry  ting; 
When  de  boatman,  jrets  on  shore. 
He  spends  his  money  an  works  for  m»re. 

i??^  ^'^P  'o  'hore, 

De  flshln  smack  should  venture  more. 
De  schooner  sails  before  de  wind, 
De  Steamboat   leabes   a  streak  behind 
I  went  on  toard  d«  odder  day. 
To  see  what  do  boatmen  had  to  nv; 
Dare  I  let  my  passion  loose 
pey  cram  me  In  de  Callaboose. 
I  ve  como  dls  time,  I'll  come  no  more. 
Lot  ma  loose  I'll  eo  on  shore; 
bez  dey  ole  hoss  we  re  a  bully  crew, 
Wld  a  hoosler  Mate  and  Captain  too. 
When  you  go  to  de  boatman's  ball. 
Danoe  wld  my  wife  or  don't  danoe  at  all; 
Sky  blue  jacket  and  tarpollft  hat 
Ijook  out  my  boys  for  de  nine-tall  cat 
De  boatman  Is  a.  thrifty  man, 

T  JIkx*^""'  ^°        ^?  boatman  oan; 

I  nebber  see  a,  putty  gal  in  jg^y  life 


Posthumous  Spite. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  warning  given  by  an  English  pro- 
bate judge  to  testators  not  to  Indulge  In 
slanderous  and  libellous  statements  In 
their  wills  throws  a  sidelight  on  one 
aspect  of  human  nature.  Posthumous 
spite  about  living  persons  once  a  will 
has  been  admitted  to  probate  cati  be 
read  by  the  whole  world. 

One  recalls  a  classic  Instance  of 
acerbity  of  late  years  when  a  testator 
referred  to  his  relict  as  a  "perambulat- 
ing vinegar  cruet."    He  wrote: 

"My  estate  would  have  been  consider- 
ably larger  if  I  had  not  been  assoclatad  ' 
with  this  perambulating  vinegar  cruet 
and  the  cleverest  known  daylight  rob-  i 
ber." 

A  Spanish  lady  not  long  since  In- 
cluded all  her  relations.  "Nothing  shall ' 
come  to  them  from  me  but  a  bag  of  sand 
to  rub  themselves  with."  ; 

A  startling  bequest  was  three-and-a- ! 
half  pence  to  a  son  "for  the  purchase  of 
a  rope  for  his  wife  to  be  used  as  soon 
as  possible." 

But  a  pleasanter  note  Is  from  a 
mother's  will.  "I  leave  all  my  fortune 
to  my  sons,  fully  relying  upon  their  kind- 
ness of  heart  to  carry  out  as  In  my  own 
life-time  the  assistance  which  I  gave 
yearly  to  hospital."  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  such  final  wishes  when  they 
come  to  be  performed  do  not  fall  on 
ueaf  ears.  D.  W.  H. 

Boston,  Pec.  |l. 

MAJESTIC  THHATRE— Bui' 
ton's  "Richelieu."  Cast: 

Cardinal  Richelieu  Mr.  Mantell 

Gaston.  Duke  of  Orleans  John  Gibbs 

Baradna  John  Burke 

De  Beringhen  Walter  GIbbs 

Adrian  de  Mauprat  Fritz  Leibcr 

Huguet  -  Harold  Skinner 

.Joseph  Frank  Peters 

Francois  Guy  Lindsley 

I.ouis  XIII  Edward  Lewcrs 

Julie  de  Mortemar.Misa  Genevieve  Hamper 

Marion  De  Lorme  Miss  Ethel  Mantell 

The  house  was  only  fairly  well  filled. 
Few  celebrated  New  Year's  eve,  1914, 
by  a  glimpse  into  the  17th  century.  Mr.  ^ 
Mantell's    performances    are    dignified,  I 
finished,   dead-in-earnest,   but  "Riche- 
lieu" iB — stagey. 

Lovers  of  the  romantic  drama  revelled 
in  the  play — the  conspirators  outwitted, 
lovers  reunited,  the  sonorous  lines,  the 
smattering  of  history,  the  castles,  satin 
cloaks,  rhinestone  buckles  and  wigs 
that  never  were. 

One  cannot  criticise  Mr.  Mantell's 
"Richelieu,"  always  popular  in  Bos- 
ton. The  character  of  the  cardinal  is 
ever  picturesque.  He  Is  wedded  to  the 
fleur  de  lys,  ruler  of  France  in  all  but 
name,  trembling,  racked  with  cough, 
broken   In   body,    but  brave   In  mind. 

Fritz  Leiber.  fitted  easily  into  the 
scarlet  doublet  of  the  adventui-ous  d^ 
Mauprat — it's  an  easy  role.  Mantell, 
by  the  way,  began  his  career  a:s  Mau- 
prat—appeared  in  an  amateur  perform- 
ance soon  after  leaving  school  in  Bel- 
fast. Mr.  Burke  as  Baradas  chanted 
his  lines.  Miss  Hamper  and  Miss  Man- 
tell were  dainty,  flower-like — but  too 
modern.  Mr.  Lindsley  acted  well,  but 
did  not  forget  he  was  acting. 

The  difference  between  the  ages  "of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  seemed  too 
pronounced.  Richelieu  was  born  in 
l.')85,  Louis  In  1610,  but  the  cardinal 
appeared  as  a  tottering  old  man  and 
the  king  as  a  stripling  with  a  bit  of 
down  on  his  upper  Up. 

The  play  was  given  in  five  acts  and 
the  waits  were  satisfactorily  short.  Mr. 
Mantell  answered  countless  curtain 
calls. 


Liszt's  'Faust"  Symphony  Never 
Heard  Here  Before  in  Full 
Beauty— Kreisler  Plays. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  10th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  ,  A  male  chorus 
from  the  Apollo  Club  and  Mr.  Paul 
Draper,  tenor,  assisted  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  symphony.  Mr.  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler, violinist,  was  the  soloist.  The  pro- 
IKaam  consisted  of  Liszt's  "Faust"  Sym- 
phony and  Mendelssohn's  concerto  for 
the  violin. 

There  have  been  performances  of 
Liszt's  symphony  In  Boston,  with  and 
without  the  final  chorus,  during  the  lastj 
35  years,  but  the  music  was  never  heard' 
here   in    Ha   full   beauty   ;i  'J  dramatic 


!  power  until  yesterday.    NoT^as  thK  due 
to  the  fact  that   Lr.  MuCk  conducted 
ironi  a  score  i^evlned  by  Liszt  a  few 
I  years   before  his  death,   a   score  that 
hitherto  had  not  been  used  in  a  concert 
j  Hall  and  knows  no  publisher, 
j     Tlio  slory  Is  to  Dr.  Muck  himself  and 
the    superb    Instrument    on    which  he 
played,  an  instrument  that  included  a 
chorus,  which  had  been  well  prepared, 
and  In  the  performance  showed  fine  tonal 
quality    and    impressive   volume.  Dr 
!  Muck  was  the  firiit  to  make  us  realize 
and  appreciate  the  organic  whole,  the 
Imposing  structure,  the  close  relation- 
j  ship  between  the  three  movements,  the 
'tlramatlc    characterization    of  Fatist 
Gretchen,  Mephistopheles ;  and  for  the 
first  time  the  final  chorus  had  marked 
significance.  ' 

Not  only  was  there  constant  evidence 
I  of  the  infinite  pains  taken  in  the  re- 
I  hear*al  of  the  symphony;  there  was 
.  the  poetic,  the  dramatic,  the  Irnasina- 
|tlve,  ruling  spirit  that  vivified  the  music 
'  ail  thought  of  pedagogic 

j     The  symphony  is  not  so  familiar  that 
'  an  audience  would  easily  note  the  ex- 
cisions, changes  and  strengthening  of 
\oices  in  the  revision.    Musicians  them- 
selves   could    note    all    the  material 
I  changes  only  by  comparison  qf  the  two 
'  -scores.    In  the  version  of  yesterday  there 
IS   more  color;   voices   that  ot,herwise 
were    obscured    came    to    a  hearing 
measures  of  irritating  repetition  were 
omitted. 

For  the  first  time  within  our  recollec- 
tion the  music  itself  made  a  deep  im- 
presaion  on  the  audience.  Maeterlinck 
111  his  essay  on  .Silence  remarks-  "it 
is  Idle-  to  think  that  by  means  of  words 
any  real  communication  can  ever  pass 
from  one  man  to  another."  Music  such 
as  the  tFaust  symphony  fills  this  silence - 
It  speaks  the  truth  that  otherwis'e  would 
remain  unspoken.  Ui  comparison  with 
i.iszts  characterization  of  Goethe's 
ligures  in  the  mighty  drama,  how  paltry 
and  contemptible  appear  the  siDgin- 
puppets  Of  opera.  It  might  be  said  tha! 
Liszt  s  maiden  is  more  the  ideal  Gretch- 
en than  Goethe's.  The  themes  alone 
Z^^^  f  °*  P"''^  a.nd  patheUc 

t,-« vlf  .  ^""^  '^"t  movement  por- 

tiajf  the  inquiring,  philosophic  Faust 
restless  with  tho  restlessness  that  vainlv 
seeks  satisfaction.  it  matters  not 
M  rr  f'^^'  borrowed  the  idea  of 
Mephlstopheles's  bitter  mockery  of  the 
,n  thf  T"-f  "^f  Berlioz's  "Episode 

^  °^  Artist."  Here  he  went 
beyond  the  earlier  master.  The  meta- 
.morplicses  are  the  expression  of^  the 
hPint  that  denies;  they  are  the  Fiend's 
arch-mock;  witness  the  satanic  irony  In 

,   native  "fi  -T'^''""      .^^"^''^  triumphal 
•nV,  '  f    '  «Plendor  to  the 

|u'e  d;..t  ^""""'^d  in 

It  would  be  impertinent  after  this 
'amazing  performance  for  one  st  11  ob! 
messed  by  the  symphony  to  speak  of  its 
on  \V.%1  "nPortance,  of  it.s  influence 
on  Wagner  m  opera;  of  its  influence  on 
'symphonic  ^vrite,•s  of  modern  and  ultra  . 
modern  schools.  There  is  music  by  Lutt ' 
that  is  sheer  bombast;  music  that  in 
sentiment   is   mawkish,   puling-  musio 

hat  has  the  glitter  and  the  sawdt^st  o? 
the  circus;  music  that  is  artifloJally  and 
pretentiously  naive,  l^-or  Liszt  wrote 
ri^h  "?  <=°'"P<*ser  has  the  birth- 

r.,,  '  plenary    inspiration.  The 

I'aust  symphony  puts  Liszt  among 
tho  immortals.  >>"iuns 

r/-'\  ■'^r'^'®''  "^'^^  warmly  welcomed 
It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  he  chose  Men- 
delssohn's concerto.    It  Is  not  one  of  the 
war-hor.scs  on  which  he  rides  securely 
Uo  glory.    Yesterday  his  performance  of 
I  the  first  movement  was  rather  perfuiic- 
i  tory.   In  Uie  remaining  pages  he  showed 
j  qualities  that  have  made  him  famous 
'.and  yet  the  music  seemed  as  something 
'  exterior,  not  Intimate,  not  convincing. 
This,  perhaps,  was  not  so  much  the-: 
fault  of  the  admirable  violinist  as  It  was  i 
that  of  the  composer.  The   violinists  | 

say  that  the  concerto  Is  wonderfully 
made.  They  mean— for  the  violin.  No 
doubt  It  i.s  finely  contrived,  laboriously* 
polished.   The  expression  is  smug.  The 
music  recalls  an  old  portrait  of  Men- 
delssohn with  his  genial  smile— when  he 
was  not  listening  to  the  mu.slc  of  an-  t 
other;  with  his  voluminous  shirt  front 
and  huge  and  glittering  pin:  also  the 
picture    of    Mendelssohn    by  Aubre-,' 
Beai>lsley,   priggish,   impeccable,  i-eady 
to  talk  affably  wlUi  Queen  Victoria's 
consort  or  to  make  a  neat  sketch  of  an 
admired  view  on  the  smoothest  Bi«lstol  i 
board. 

There  will  be  no  cojicerU  next  week.  I 
The  program  of  Jan.  15-16  will  be  as  1 1 
follows:  Brahms,  Symphoriy  In  C  minor- 
Pried,  Prelude  and  Double  Fugue  for 
strings;  Adagio  and  .Scberzo  for  wlml 
instruments,  two  harps  and  kettle- 
drums; Mozart,  Overture  to  "The 
Magic  Flute." 


'ASYOULIKEITI 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

f  i  STON    OPKRA    HOUSE - 


-  Shake-' 


1  i 

In.-  1 

^  .  iL  ai    ■  -  ■ 

-hballs.  At 
,,,  ,    would  take  sok 

Thcie  Nvas  then  a 


dinner  ^P>»-"="'|.!^,f7-n,o,  was  cham- 
^ve  or  «''',/'^^';'''\\V:.o,n  tb^n  on."  said 

Mr.  Whann.         '  any  more, 

"  '  •■   cham-i 

some- 1 


Now 

t,  1 1  sT.-a  111  rcaVlii 
!,>.,"  as  it  I'orjli 
an  piiio>ali!''  i~ 
r.  i.iso  at  li 
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ui  v  jnun: 
••Morris, 


,,e  Princf-  s.  Davray  tor  ZU 
,.  but  ^t^va9alons  t'™".*",*' 
uld  And  a  woman  euiled  i' 
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.:ki' 


ille. 


Dora.     He  enpa 
no  <-anic  from  Lii';"  '~ 
played  the  part  In  th. 
given  that  year  »t  the] 


„e«re-;'^-As  Tou  It-"'  Performed 

by  th«  Henry  Je^ett  Flayer* 

"rlando  ^ .Leonard  Mudle!  impoSEil.lP  '  ,  ,  sometimes 

^Srnd.?'..Tr  ;^lrw?i'ta\1^  ^^■n'^'at'  w  M,-  Quintard  or  Sir  Toby 

oila  :  .\^i>-T  Montesole     Tint  ^\liat  '^'Jith  one  Cainaterus  J.o- 

■i-uiicHston*   ..  Frank  Conroy  i,,  romparison  ^^V^V^  tl,p  -iffairs  of  Man- 

U*  .""tJi-V.'ridt"  ■  ■  ■ * .  -H-  Asheton  Tong«  .gotheta,  employed  ,ti„ople?  He 

Duke  Pred*".cK.... ••••••      tjohpI  Braham  =  ,     T7-,v,nori)r    of    f  onBlanimui"^  • 

■n,.  nanlahed  Duke  No^iau  Arnold  "el,    I'-'^P^'^"'    "nept  wit,  happy  in  ex- 

Mniens   Ernest  Cove  was  of  an  '^'^'^'^''^J^' •'He  was  «icl 

 U'.*.'.'.'. -Frank  Oonroy  1  temporancouf=  '  'o^;   ,  all  crth«-s, 

 ,.r..'..-<:^"-l"  ^""l^"  of  the  grcaK-f^'  ,o  drinlc  wine  ex- 

•fanue"   ..  .Viola  Compton  ,hoiisli  he  used  to  <irin^ 

Audrey.........  i-e V.  Fuller  Melllsh  ,'",^'f ,,  as  not  Ills  reason  drownco. 

Phoebe  -^'^  .Ernest   Cove  ce!=Bively,  J roasof.  and  speech 

^''I'lf  'ii.  ..   T.'Estranse  Millman  and  at  surh  Ihtip.       ^  ,u,„ant.  as  it  'n- 


..  Ernest  Cove 
ii'sols      ...  '.i/Estrange  Millman 
',„-y  Jewett  players  began  their 
,      J  ntght  with  the  deliKhWul 
\  ,orU   tliat  is  surpassed  among  the 
.     C^pea  fan  plays  of  this  -'ass  only 
bv   ■Twelfth  Night."   There  was  a  large 

and  deeply  ^^^^'^^'^^  ^^f^.^ny  wavs 
Thr  production   was  in   many      ay s 
.Uent.      Scenery,    costumes,  stage 
M  .^rment  showed   care,   good  ta.ste 
:,i  ,7  ,.  iirsiro  of  the  management  to 
s  in  a  fltOng  manner.  The 
—d  that  the  Intention  o£ 
I    rnt  to  provide  a  capable 
Iwpmblo    had    been    fulfilled.  Minor 
partr  wcvc   as  a  rule,  well  taken.  We 
rC;.d    ?'adly,have^  welcomed    a  de- 


seel  lo  «iiJi<"-   -  - 

ceVl.ively.-yctwasnotUlsreasondrowne^^ 

and  at  surh  irni-^  "t.  as  it  in- 

were  mon^  n>  '  .   ^ncc  wager- 

kindled  by  thi  ^j^^j  would 

Ing  with   thr    ^  ^^^j  stood 

arink  off  a  P/".PV,  '  ipimediately  stoop- 
by  full  of  '\^ead  a"<^  neck,  after 
ing  Vast  never  left  sutk- 
th«meanmB  of  drv.  though  U 
ing  till  he  had  diaN^n  c  . 
held  t.vo  cong.es^  ^„a\,oney.  Now  a 
'preclo..!=  g=^'."f"  ,''Xut  seven  pints, 
conglus  '•<;"talned  abom  ^ 

I.ct  Nathan.el  \A  ar^l'5;  'Coventry,  point 
virar  of  Trm«y  parisii. 
tlic  moral:  p  :  a  quantity 

'The  infusion  or  sthelamp: 


1 11.^  .     .  J .,   - 

of  a  gu.^  'oj-,';'^. „tT,.^  )l  tations.    I'  .t-y  have  this  way 

Infamous  J'^t^^'^f  Jt  %  thoir  rewards 
gained,  the  sreatcst  oi  ^j^^,^ 
wore  but  n^-^an  compensation  ^^^^ 

live  their  own  virnie 


,  ,     ;       oi  a  Bu.>  '  ' 

I  ,  ,  s3  is  comparative;  on  the  other 
1,.  ,„i  Miss  Coniptoii  did  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  turning  her  into  the  Bet- 
tint  of  "La  Mascotte"  as  played  by 
k,ola-Marie.  Mr.  Conroy  was  an  un- 
I,  illy  good  LeBeau.  The  courtier,  the 
u  of  the  world,  was  not  sunk  In  the 
Miss  Mellish  was  a  pretty  Phoebe, 


,1  her  enunciaUon^vas  an  »*'i'=='J",; 
■  u  to  her  sisters  in  the  more  importantj 

'I'or  although  Miss  Blrkett  was  physi-| 
my  a  charming  Rosalind,  E'-acef^  '"i 
iivement.  not  too  conscious  of  her  sex j 
l,cn  She  was  in  man's  "PP^"?*'.  f'J^Vl 
in  ightly ;  although  she  proved  herseir 
.  '  many  ways,  in  the  essentials  of  be^- 
vocal  inflection,  gesture,  much  that 
.10  spoke  was  unintelligible     Not  that 
„er  voice  was  weak;  not  that  she  lid 
not    gauge   tho   acoustic  properties  of 
,he   theatre:    her  ,  J^f^ 

;  ,iult.    In  this  respect  Miss  jWhltaker  as 
.  ■"lla  was  even  a  more  conspicuous  sln- 
,10  ■    U  was  a  pity,  for  the  performance 
i,r  the  two  with  this  exception  was  re- 
r  eshlngly  intelligent.    Yet  if  the  -P"^,^ J 
s  „.,t  heard,  of  what  avail  \he  poet  ^ 
t  and  exTire,s.sion ;  of  ""hat  aval 
rsonal  charm   and  the  physical 
of  the  actresses?  ] 
llclph  was  a  manly  Orlando;  di-i 
lain  spoken,  a  sympathetic  figure  ! 
than  a  matinee  idol  lost  in  the 
Mr  Beerbohm  was  not  too  m€lo- 
ic  a.s  Oliver    We  have  seen  actors 
i,r,  nlkved  the  wicked  brother  in  the 
,  .  go  vein    Mr.  Combe,  Unank  heaven  ' 
not  recite  the  famous  speech  of 
foue"  a5  a  popular  elocutionist;  he 
It  Flmply  and  therefore  the  more 

•^«^r3'?.t/4SS.rutfi',; 

,r.V~?alTS ...... 

,  r.  n    r.nipanied  by  a  weaitn  oi  ly-- 

What  shall  be  said  of  M< 
.  Touchstone?  It  was  h"["a"; 
ns  lines  effectively,  but  we 
,,s  Jester  as  a  gentleman  with 
,  a  little  more  cynical;  lind-, 
,,uUi.uinesE  and  good  sense  on'V 

•  :iey,  bored  alike  by  the  court  and 
,  V  nature;  at  heart  melancholy,  whllej 
Jaques  was  a  poseur.  i 

The  wresOing  scene  was  for  ""ce  ex 
citing.  The  forest  P'^tures  were  P  eas- 
ing and  the  management  of  the  l>snis| 
'a^fdet  to  thoir  beauty  Tho  songs  we^e 
^.-.ns  to  the  old  music  The  P*"^'"!!^* 
:        was  singularly  smotth  'o^^^.^^^V 

,r4ht  and  the  waits  were  eonamendab  > 
'.irort.     Late    comers  'I'st"'.^/^^.!'^" 
seated  during  the  xvjiole  of  the  first 

1    ■  iiiose  who  read  arleUt  arc  well  av,  .i 

nt  .laquc3.  ElKi'lng  in  the  tore.s(  g. 
oil  .in  his  heart     11  less  Uce  load  of  <  ■ 
Than  Falstaff.  rovelllng  hla  rough  mate:* 
between. 

For  the  New  Year. 

^oiiie  one  has  mailed  to  us  the  circu-, 
lar  of  a  lecture  entitled  "Facts  About 
the  Topers  and  Tipplers  of  Shakespeare."] 
The  lecturer  Is  Mr.  John  W.  Po.<.tgate,l 

•  the  distinguished  crlUc.  .ShaUespearianj 

.  ,ar.  author  and  orator."   "W'c  learn; 
1,1    the   circular   that   Mr.  Postgato; 
that  William  Shakespeare  nasi 
■■.iiiprpnie  tempiMancc  advocate  ofj 
l-^alstaff  and  Sir  Toby  Belch| 


))cKonie  morals;    "Lady  Mac- 
inn  to  h.i\c  relied  upon  liquor 
rio  sticking 
.1";  Mark 


Ad  Ryman  and  Others. 

AS  the  world  Wag^.  D.  -  in  to- 

Tour  correspondent    O.  t. 
.:;r^s.uc-"an 

'^"ptfnlsVer  srow:"uppUed  "good 

!;:fwr-::^thatis^.th.-^.on. 

,y  appealed  to  the  pubic  J  agree. 

a„  Wish  we  cmi  d  -  „y 
ngain.    As  to  i  appeared  In 

good  °  day.  as  for  Instance, 

Boston  since  their  day,  a*  g, 
,he  Georgia  m.nst, CIS  a^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ditey  s  <f°™,,™^  in  old  Beeth»».en 
^•bich  companies  I  saw  in 

nail,  -"  he"  ^'  * /,^v  tlK-y  sang  "S^veet 
about  1S7G.  and  Jhe  rj,,."  (the  latter, 

Genevieve"  and    ^^^^  ^Mo^ey  is  well, 
„y  pi-k  l;"ae  ,^„g"   ^-hc  later -"Shoo 
worth  by  one  of  your  cor- 

Fly"  >T"".ThJi  s  tremendous  run  all! 
respondents  h^^^  8  ^^^^  jj^^.. 

over  the  '^""'^Bloodgood,  Luke  Sohool- 
'^'^Vr'rooi-e   Co"b   and   Billy   McAn- , 
croft,  ii,at  ever  saw  them  can 

dtews  ^^^''Veir  didoes?  Did  any  of 
ever  fo"^^**  J-neii  speech 
your  '  caders  "cai  prancisco 

by   Ad  iti,! AM  B.  WRIGHT, 

minstrels?  wii^ 
Boston,  Dec.  J).  _ 

•  iryAocA    we  remembfer  Mr.  AQ 
V„,  ^as  that  he  left  the 

Byman.   ^^.^^,^„i  town  to  join  the  nun- 
bar  in  a  not  the  noisy  s<tumP 
strels.             Absurd   ''lothes   and  an 
•°''^t'"\'i.^o  pound  the  desk.  Quiet, 
.''"'^y.  in  speeclt,  deliberate,  with  an  In- 
.Miave,      \P,te  "pproTiriate  ad.iective,  Mr. 
Istlncl  for  the  aPP  f""">' 
iByman  wasyi.r^    shall  never  forget  liU 
satirical,  too,    *  ^       ,  j    rn<ien  as  a 
oration             ,„c    nen      "Be  honest, 
model   foi-^  >ot.nB  n.^^^^^^ 

young  Lst-go  into  railroads." 

you  can't  be  honest  ^  Minstrel 

Kew  York   civ  the  west  side  of 
.Mall  m  New  Yoik 

Broad  way  I  etweej^  Wambold 
(M^,,enly-ult  th  street    ^  ""t  a  Gor- 

j  «a»  still  ^'"^  2Lr-"Shc  Gave  Mo  a 
"^"';;''"ued  noJ-   Birch  and  Backus 

-■-"^iE-'^t^'^^i^^i^i^- 
^fT;^i:-r^-^^^^- 

,;itly   Birch  0»t»yf'! 
>  i  I  is  .savings  In  ^V  a  ■ 

n  IW  very  poor.  ^  h' " 
•isoo  Minstrels  .vrere  at 
h.all  at  585  Broadway  in  th'.^^i^fj,,,., . 
.all  that  in  ZTe  "clos; 

i^ey-3  minstrels-  there  ^  Al- 

^ancers  on  Pe^''^^*,l;;^,^olos  dancers' ' 
len,  Arethereany    s  a^ue  ^.^^^^ 

today?   They  ^^/^  ''^.'l  the  LlghtiiinE. 
boyhood:   Ajax  DetMug  " 
The  Dying  Gladiator.  Tho5  ^^^^ 
icrpretatlve"  d^nce  s  I""?  „^ 
dora  Duncan  was  1  orn.  An 

are  ••'•<-t»\"'''^\']i'  t  \  Pantler""  Dolly 

of   the  play     P'<'tt>  j-^  ^^    play  f 

Bidwell  and  h^r  to^n  hall  : 

't  with  ••Strathmore  j^^^'Ve  in-^en- 

t^,J';=oTth-o^f-the-A^i:-^-^^'^^' 


liec.  30. 

Butlers  sreat  combinaliou  iro.iDC  ^as 
at  the  P.istun  Museum  in  the  su.nmer  of 
1863     Tonv   Pastor   then  sang  comic 
ilnL"   The  bill..^  do  not  specify  them. I 
"Xt  and  Bartholomew  P'^^"'^"'  P^"; 
.     I.      The  star  dancer  was  Annetta 
The  show  was  .  regular  variety' 
,,,   minstrel   acts,   songs,   ban  o, 
solos    iig-s.    T.    Geitings    sang  Sallv 
rome  Up/'  There  «as  even  a  cannonball 
tpsser,  Mons.  La  Tl.orne,  executing  ' 
tiaordipary    feats    "with    three  ^ 
globes  of  ii^n,  weighing  3-,  40  an 
pounds  each,  with  as  much  ?PPa-  -.. 
ease  as  a  child  playing  with  an  orange.  , 

—  Kd.   

Fop  a  Greater  Confirmation. 

,   The    multiple    negative    has  sllrrrd 
many  correspondeiU.^  to  revolt  a^: 
the  absurd  rule  that  two  negatives  - 
an  affirmative.    There  are  but  two  .^i 
cuages  1   kntjw  that  realize  the  laaj 
fhat  the  more  "noes"  you  pile  up  the' 
mo^e  "Uie  answer  is  in  the  negative."! 
"■hroreeks  of  ancient  times  knew  th,.= 
(not  a  stupid  people),  and  our  own  peas- 
ants preserve  that  simple  and  reasona- 
ble   notion  -  from    Kent    to  CornNvall 
whence  comes   the   farmer's  uuest.o... 
"You  don't  know  nobody  don't  want  to- 
biy  no  hog,  do  'ec?"-Dally  Chronicle 

(Ix>ndon)-   

Our  Portland  Contributor. 
As  the  World  Wags:  j 
What  a  dismal  and  unattractive  thor- 
ougtofare  Kmery  street  must  be!  How' 
?he  stilted,  precise  and  unhrppy  res»- 
dents  thereof  must  mUid  their  Ps  and  ^ 

*^What  a  sadness  of  heart  it  m"8t  bring' 
?^-r'?^riJanS--- 

^t^&--  — 
^ighY'meR    thaw'  and  resolve  them- 

•*wl  Cn*  find 'fault  because  dew  is 
-^nrdinaHly  a  resoluUon  of  anything 
".VhH^n  melted  and  thaw^^^^^  ' 
Portland,  Dec.  29- 


••biplomacy,"  an  English  aaaPtatlo..i 

...  •<=  "nora"  Which  will  be  pei-] 
of  Sardous  Dora,  ^n  , 
formed  tomorrow  night  at  tne  n 

,1872)    and   "La  Haine  (IS'*)- 


u  always  maintained  that  the. 

version  of  "DiP'"^*^^  ' 
,  ,,  and  mutilated  thing  that  did 

.fit  and  snobbishness  of  Sir  bquirr. 
irancroft  and  his  wife.  Buccessful 

Bancroft,   hearing  of  the  succesMU. 

Dora"  In  Pari.-c  co>itd  not  see  the  pla>. 
„,  be  was  t'-n^ctmg  'n  ,^;er. 

:  '"J'l:  in"th^  comedy  that  he  compared 
Myself  w  th  Parade,  who  took  the  part 

-^•t^^nir^t^^^ace  on  wh^ch  ev^y 
rJp-^^;^^aUre:^l^e^U^- 
n  mau  art,  and  yet  true  to  n|t";^,„„. 
The  representative  of  the  Bancioiis 
;,;  'pU^,-as  B  C,  BteP^-X-DorV^tfi 

;--^i;:.^r:;ci^t^=.o^thatt^ 

i  !,  a-id  American  rights  had  ai 
iU'n  sold  to  a  theatrical  agen  . 
u,.  secured  the  •'^'f "f  •  °"  a" 

^Vednesday  he  went  to  Pans,  -^t 
,nd  of  the  scene  of  the  three  men 
i.c  sledded  to  lake  the  play.   '■.I^  ifla  1  ..  1 

M  thA  aiicnt  IioOO.  "then  bj,  fai 
;:;rgesrsum   ever   paid   for   a  forcr-n 

"  T^e'^nglish  arrangement  was^  tna^e 
..V  Clement  Scott  and  B.      f  ^^"|"viile  : 
,vho  worked  under  the  name  of  S^^;!  « 
;,nd  Bolton  Rcwe.  the  Jf^the^ 

;^::^c;::^f'^a,:f^\'u£a^-^ 
^:TorTi^ro^i:rihi^w^.the"d.d^"r 

hv  Scott,  m  London  as  P^ris.  t^ 
was   trouble   about   the   title     t  ia 

mmm 

S,";s'r^.r'.i;::°;'£.^.-: 

,u?  u  long  wav  ahead,  and  <was  best  of 
M  perhaps,  fitted  to  the  line  we  adopt- 
i  iM  tl  e  nlav    The  hero,  a  young  sailor 
r„^hc  ^ci  ch.  had  become  our  military; 
aUache  at   Vienna,   while  his  brothei 
t"sTo  be  first  secretary  in  o-  embas-^ 
ay  at  Paris,   There  was  no  k  nship  be  , 
ween  these  two  Important  chany 
ss  Sardou  wrote  them,  and  the  <1. 
was  a  happy  thought  which  w:i-  ■ 
Treat  va  ue'^lo  the  play.   Accident  served 
Is  in  regard  to  the  stolen  document.  I 
Fuel  nd  was  in  the  thick  of  the  eastern 
Bngi.  nu    „„ii,ioBl  rel  itioUf- 


Bic  "   .  i-iorA\       "L.el  Wiieland  was  in  vne  — 

,1872)    and   "La  Haine     (IS'*)-  ^^^^J  jon.  owing  to  the  politic^^ 

ruT  Carotte"  was  written  before  i  '^^^.f  ^^I'^.i^g  between  Bussia  ancl  T  u. 

lutical  satire,  ridiculing  a  cei-.i  f  '  nf  .he  Constan- . 

declared  war  against, 


.hen  exisiing  iici.v,t>..  ---- — 
^liHeal  satire,  ridiculing  a  cer-.j    .  ^      ,  ^iscu.^?sion  of  the  Constan' ^ ^ ^ 
a.-,  a  political  saui  .  against  i;  .leLnces  was  prominent  at  the  Imi 

°-^ke^nrt^'-p^i  B^'^'^^r^^"^<^' 

and  composer  0    atl^ackuE^.^j^^^,  t'lat    IWi  arn^  olf'cc.^  ^^^^ 
Kmperoi.    .V^' duel  between  Sar- |        •"•;^J,^.,,„,,ian  differences:  the  at-. 


.nd  died 
ian  Franc 
»all  at  51 


Pastor  and  Morris. 

Ti^^  article  on  ;'Mi;>-f 

 rr^.^^>r^,-. 

.MorHs  Bros..  Pell  S    '  ' " 


misunder'sta'ndinss-  they    changed  u. 
the   \nslo-Kussian  differences:  the  at 
len.pt  of  .he  German  chancellery  to  se 
rurope's  foreign  offices  swarming  with 
r,"^,  ^as  transmogrified  into  the  tlerna 
;       .  ,  question:  the  theft  of  an  official 
I  was  made  .o  hinge  on  Angio- 
ii  spheres  of  interest.    In  Sardou's 
olay  '  the    man   who   discovers    Dora  8 
Criminality  is  the  friend  of  her  h  isband: 
fn  diplomacy'  he  is  made  the  husband  s 
brother.    The  scene  in  Saidou  s  play  in 
which    Dora   resents   the  dishonorable 
.,„T.,,-als  from  Stramir  is  cut  out.  The 
introduced  the  'clock  scene  at 
,        which  was  devised  and  written 
.,v  Alr.«    (now  Lady)  Bancroft.    In  tlie 
last  scenes  of  'Diplomacy'  sympathy  is 
worked    up    for    the    female   spy.  the 
Countess  Zlcka;  Ir?  'Dora  she  is  painted 
In  the  blackest  colors  to  the  very  end. 
Last  of  all.  the  title  was  changed-for  a 
time  the  adapters  wavered  between  'The 
Mousetrap'  and  'Diplomacy.'  finally  se- 
lecting the  latter.  '  *  •  This  Bancroft- 
p    Tekly.  Tram;    loui  "-  g,.ott-Stephenson  version  has  since  heio 
e'  names  of  thf  charnc-  ,„  English-speaking  countries, 

thin  see,  were  changed  '^^..f^reds  of  writers  in  these  countries 
ters.   as   we   '■hall  Maurlac  is  eritici.-ed  this  play  as  if  It  wore 

,„  ,be  '■'"S»«^,-^'it»an  Beauclerc.  Van  '^«^o.Vs Hut  in  tlvc  light  of  the  pre- 
■    '  '''T  tecomes   Baron    Stein,    the  ^^^^^       ^.arcely  seem-s  fair  to 

"n  Tekly  irchanged  into  the  Bus-  ,esponsible  fo^  such  a  muti. 

/.^     the    Princess    Bariatine.         ,  version  of  hi.-*  w6rJl." 
„"rn  v^rls  by  Miss  Montaland,  be-  n,,,  production  in  Lon.lon  a 

played  in  Par  s  by  ^  librarian  In  Bond  street  offered  to  buy 

,  omesLady  Ilenry  ra  ^^^j^  .^^ 

The  spy  mania  then^^^  b ^,  ^^^^  ^y  ^.^ 

•  ,  y  isn  for  the  time  of  the  j  f^i,  the  spot.  The  off*  i 
Ted  The                    °'  "'^  imouuted  io  £16.000  or  £18.000.  It  wa:- 

•  •Ksnionne,  "  but  the  censor  ,  f 

fooUshly;  for  why  suppress  -  ^uuiatod  ve.-elon  was  pioouced 

;.e  word  Ind  yet' allow  tl-  -h^-^^       the  Frlnce  of  WaWs  The.t.*.  Lon- 

..ardou  yielded  , and  chose  ^^  D^^^^^^^ 
„,,„e  of  the  cnaracter  who^^^_^ 


peror.  f  „°  a  due? between  Sar 

tbcrc  w/«  t«";?,e     The  piece  had 
dou  ana  I^af<=vr  ere^  gai 
long  run,  but  tl  |s  unprinci- 
Oou,    "llabagas.    a  sat»-e 
T,led  politicians,  attack  on 

Jules   ^f'"*"?:,.        fitought  Kmlle  OH^ 
r.ambtlla.    Otheis  <^'" 
,ief  was  the   y'^tim^    The   i  .^^ 
formanoe    nearly   brou^lu_^^_   of  Paris ! 
Thiers  ordered  tne  8 

to   forbid   a   ««Xeved  In   free  speech 
the   5"vernor   believea  1 
„nd     d'^'-^sarded  ^he 
Haine,"     one    "t  /"The  subject  w.i 
'plays,  failed  utffeily-    Tn«  re^emberfd 
too  sombre  '^^s  "Ferrcol"  (l&r.o 

the  commune.   Nor  was 
a  success.  .       ,    ^  the  VauQ*  - 

•  •Dora  '  was  brought^ou   at  tn^^^^ 

,illr,  Paris,  on  Jan.  "'       ,  countess 
'   '^\,-^"'lLru      The  leading  male 
^e^^'^^mf^l^ed:      Andre  de 
^^'■^^icrrcBbrton;  Ba.onXau 


liuriac, 
;raft,  I 
,Ioumard 
ters.  ns 


and  Saidou, 
<  hose  the  y 

:'ctlon.  Indeed, 
plav  v.ys 

liesltaled. 
lie  word 


„.,nc  of  the  '^haracv..    "  ^  - 
,,present  in  ^nv  way  the  mo^^  ^^^^^^^ 

T?n  Mme   F.  Dora  urged  her 
'  '^^'■''1     r.ro^8t  against  the  "amc 
,„.,:'tySar,C'tfi:Js  heroine.   U.  do 


don,  on  Jan.  ll!,  1878.   The  datr 
Bancroft's    birthday,  ••was  th- 
luck.  The  cast  was  aj  foUow.'^ 


y. ,   i''-^ " 

r\\>-     ■  ii.-.s  were  elaborately  prepa..  - 
but  tlio  rumor  thai  one  set  of 
till. J   iKul  been  in  tlio  boudoir  of  tns 
Enii'Loss  iCu^enie  at  the  Tullories  was 
not  I  I  ui'.   The  play  trhiniphed  at  once. 
Sii-  Sciuli  i!  ill  his  account  of  the  pertovm- 
r-nce  soaps  himself  and  his  wife;  quotes 
from  reviews  and  from  letters  written 
bv  Wilkio  Collins  ond  Clement  brott 
AUhougU   Mis.   Bancroft  'Te't,  '■"^''s^'. 
to  be  phvslcally  unsulted"  tor  the  PJ^I 
of  Zirka.  the  Saturday  Uevlcw  declaie.l 
that  her  performance  surpassed  lii  nias- 
terv  ;iiul  linish  that  of  Mifs  Baitcl.  Tlib 
pu,v  ran  for  over  six  months  Bancrolt 
l  .xs  eLscwhere  tn  Ms   book  that/vill 
tiM-  production  of  •■Diplomacy  what 
are  now  called  matinees-afternoon  rep- 
resentations o£  the  regular  e;yen>ng  pei- 
lormances-wcre  really  established.  At 
the  besinning   they  were  mu-^^^^"!"//^ 
cosjtly  than  they  are  now.  Bancroft 
had  the  courage  In  Septembei,  .IS^b- 

call  on  Sardou  at^I;'\-'J^-'';-'f;- .r,nra 
talked  for  a  long  while  abotit  Dot  a 
and  dwell  with  glee  on  Kemg  abused  foi 

the  perfume  incident  by  Y'^'^^.^f."  a  to 
theft  is  detected,  ^vh'ch  ho  Piovcd  tc 
i  have  been  a  bit  of  real  me.     Some  six 

I  A  oai.s  later  at  a  revival  of  "Diplomacy" 
,  II  the  Haymarket  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
!      lyod  Zicka:  Cancrofl.   Henry  Beau- 
[  (  li  lt  :      Alaurice     Barrymore,  Orloff; 
Brookfield.  Baron  Stein:  Forbes  Robert- 
son ai.d  Kleanor  Calhoun,  the  lovers,  and 
Mis.    Bancroft,   Lady    Henry  Fairfax 
There  have  been  many  revivals  in  Lon- 
don; perhaps  the  latest  was  at  Wynd- 
ham'.s-  Theatre  March  2«.  1913,  when  the 
Chief  parts  were  taken  by  Mmes.  Coop- 
er, Jeffrey.^,  Tree  and  Messrs.  Du  Maur- 
ier.  Nares.  Wontner  and  Forbes. 

F.  C.  Btirnand  seeing  "Diplomacy"  in 
IS'TS  wrote  a  burlesque  "Dora  and  Di- 
plunacy."  which  was  produced  at  the 
Straod  Theatre.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  lires: 

Or  Julian!  aiili  you  hear  me  clam- 

Ob,  iloii't  yoH  licai-  join  Dora,  dooi'-a  liammcv- 
ing? 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  \iValIack's  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  April  1,  1878,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast; 


 LesteivWollack 

..  .H.  J.  Montague 

 Rose  Coglilan 

 Sara  Stevens 

 Maud  Granger 

.  Froderic  UobinKon 

 ^tme.  l*oni!ri 

 W.  U.  FK..v<l 

 .T.  W.  Slianiioii 

 W.  A.  Eytinge 

 H.  Ayllng 

....Pearl  Eytiugo 

 W.  .T.  I^conard 

 J.  Peak 

The 


TIoiuj  Hosuelerc  ^.. 

■liiliiiii  Bi'Hiiclere  

Counlfi!  Zicka  

I>3(lv  ruirfax.  

Dnia  I  

Orloff  

M  ;i  i  nii  i"^''  de  Uio-Zares. .. 

ii:r.ou  steiii  

Ci-ftM-n  

.Vnwlnc. ..,  

ikriou.  

Miirkli.itn  

Friinetils     . 

Shannon  made  up  as  Bismarck, 
play  ran  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
i    The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Aug.  26,  1878. 

I  Mr.  Field  had  engaged  H.  J.  Montague 
for  the  production  of  the  version  in 
I  which  he  had  appeared  in  New  York,  but 
I  Montague  had  died  in  the  mean  time, 
I  having  gope  to  San  Francisco  in  a  com- 
I  pany  playing  "Diplomacy."    Mr.  Field, 
j  therefore,  brought  out  a  version  that 
was  much  closer  to  the  original.  French 
,  names  were  retained.   The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

j  Amlir  Maiu-illac  Henry  CiiBp 

I.ucliMi  FUTtoUe  Williiini  Wairoii 

^tOlls  Tokly   B.  R.  Graham 

Baron  TOn  Kraft  .Alfred  Hudson 


I  Gregoii-t 
.TcKii  Lasco. 
Louis  


I  Conn  less  Zicka  

I  Dora  

.Manitii&e  de  Bio-Zaree.. 


.Jainos  Nolan 
. . .  AVilliam  Morris 
.  .U'illi.s  Mc!bouini> 

 G.  A.  SoUillin- 

..Mui-ii'  WainwiigUt 

 Annie  Clarke 

.Mrs.  Vincent 


incess  Dolgorsky:  Mrs.  V.  Williams 

Mion  . . .   Sadie  Marliuol 

The  performance  began  at  7:45.  The 
prices  of  admission  were  $1,  75.  50  and  35 
cents.  Children  under  the  age  of  10 
were  admitted  for  15  cents.  Marie  Wain- 
v.riglii;.  it  was  stated,  then  played  her" 
for  the  first  time.  Miss  Martinot  "for 
the  first  time  at  this  theatre."  We  learn 
from  a  review  of  the  performance  Tn  a 
Boston  newspaper  that  'the  orchestra, 
led  by  .John  J.  Braham,  was  warmly 
applauded  for  playing  "the  fine  overture 
of  the  famous  old  operatic  ballet,  'La 
Bayadere.'  "  A  new  act  drop  curtain 
painted  by  Thomas  B.  Giessirig,  was 
also  favorably  '  noted.  Tn  the  centre 
was  "a  castle  in  an  .VIpine  scene  with 
a  torrent  and  a  chasm  .spanned  by  a 
bridge.  There  are  but  two  human  fik- 
ure.s  in  the  piece."  The  critic  said  of 
tin:  r'.iy  itself:  "In  the  last  act  the 
1  1^  somewhat  Frenchy — not  broad 

_i,  !  that  alone  11  is  shown.  There 
IS  mil  n  quiet  humor  in  the  play,  w-hicli 
at  times  lapses  ihto  low  comedy.  The 
I;,nsu:'P;e  is  good  and  natural,  and  the 
i.  r.'  •!  the  piece  sufficiently  pure  to 
iii  r  most  fastidious.  Few  of  the 
iiioili  11  pieces  upon  the  rtage  are  as 
fiee  ill  this  respect,  notwithstanding  it;? 
Paris  origin.  There  are  several  sr:mg 
situations  and  somewhat  aCferr  n;. 
scenes  in  It.  There  is  nothing  pai  . 
larly  profound  or  deep  in  the  plot,  \. 
[partakes  rathei'  of  Einipllcit\ ." 

This  version  was  originaiiy  announecl 
y,ere  as  "Dora."    It  was  V,';lltd  as  "Di 
ploiiiacy." 

The  first  performance  In  Boston  o' 
the  Bancroft-Scott-Pt"Pb.ei,,JC)!j  pluv  n.n-, 
Known  as  '  Diplonui'  ,  i 

ton  Museum  on  Hp.' 

;.TS     The  perforin     '  •        -,,  n 


 \\,U\\ 

 Sadie  Jla:-tli\oi 

 .....W.  Monis 

r,  ^  .    .  Mj'.  livowu 

1,  been  more  or  ' le«s  note- 

won  ii  ,  .  1  .orniances  of  "DlHtomAcj- 
since  then;  oW>  »t  the  Park  TtVsatie  in 
M.iy.  isx:,.  wUl)  AJinie  Robs  .'^s  Dora, 
Caroline  Hill  as'KU'ka  and  LcstiSr  V\al- 
laek  as  Henrv  Beauelerc. 

Kose  Cogiilan's  company  playe^l  it.  In 
,Iuiie,  1901,  the  Knipire  Theatie  company 
of  New  Yorkdroduccd  the  pla.y  at  the 
Hollis  Street  l^heatre:  .Margaret' Aiiglm,  , 
Dora;  .iessie  MUlward,  Zlckfe.  Jl'S. 
WliilTeii.  the  Marquise;  Margaljt  I>ale. 
Mion;  William  Faveisham,  Heni^  Beau- 
clerc;  Charles  nichman.  .lulian;  OuyiJ 
.Standing,  Orloff;  Kdwin  .SteveMt  Baron 

li  iitein.  'w',..,.  , 

At  the  Ca8tl«-Square  MmesaMiIford, 
Lawrence.  MofgtUi  and  MessrsMSilniour, 
Mackay,  Seeley  aiwd  Hiimphrey'W.cre  seen  j 
ill   m's.  and  Mmes.  Chapmanf  Taylor,  i 
Bradley    and    Messrs.    Craig,-  MacUajfc 
Peolev  and  Breese  in  1902. 

P.v  the  superstitious  actor  "Dliajomacy' 
is  reckoned  a  play  of  ill  oni«-n.  We  cniote  : 
Trom  a  dramatic  jeuriial  an  article  un-  ; 
dated,  but  evidently  written  in  187S.  It 
is  apropos  of  the  disbandment  in  Phila'  , 
delphia  of  the  "Warde-Harrymore  'Di-  [ 
ploniaty'  "  Pprty.  f 
•Diplomacy'  was  brought  opt  at  Wal-  v 
lack's  last  sprin-i.    It  had  an  extended 
and  quite  profitable  run  of  soine  weeks.  ; 
The  idea  of  taking  it  upon  tlic  road  was 
then  (Mscussed,  and  from  the  day  that  | 
the  party  started  West  till  the  present. 
It  has   Ireeh   one   of   incessant   tragedy ' 
and  disaster.    ThT>  company  organized 
in  New  York,    went    directly    to  Cali- j 
fornia.  where  the  Juiian  of  the  ca:'t.  M.  i 
J.   Moptague,   was  suddenly   taken  ill,  | 
and  met.  many  miles  from  home,  death  j 
on  the  Paeifie.   His  sorrowing  colleagues 
(brought  his  body  East,  .some  of  them  j 
Istopping  at  Chicago,  where  Wardc  and  , 
IBarrymore.    succeeding   Montague,    be- ' 
'gan  "playing  this  most  ill-fated  piece. 
Iwhen   they   reached   Brooklyn,  Barry- 
Imore,  who  played  Julian,  was  suddenly 
jtaken  ill  with  the  same  sprt  of  trouble 
;as  had  cost  poor  Montague  his  life,  and' 
lit  began  to  be  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion   by   actors   that  the  troupe 
■was    prede.stine.d    to    disaster.     J.    M.  , 
Hardie   took    Barrymore's   place.  The 
Eompanv  started  again,  but  everywhere  ■ 
tiad  luck  pursued  them.    Business  was 
joor    everywhere,    and    the  company 
niarrelled.    .^n  open  rupture  followed,- 
jand  the  Majeronis  fOrloffi  and  Zicka) 
'withdrew.     This    was   at  Washington. 
Then  the  company  divided  in  the  hope 
pf  doiTig  better  with  decreased  expendi- 
tures   and  one  party  went  North  anc 
the  o'thei-  South.    Next  Mrs.  Barrymorf 
(Gi-orgie  Drew)  fell  sick,  and  still  thf 
business    was    bad.     Wardc  stru^glec 
bravelv   in    Canada,    while  Barrymorf 
continued  his  road  south  till  he  reachec 
Texas.      Here    occurred    the  terribh 
tragedy  from  which  the  profession  has 
not  yet  recovered.    A  red-handed  assas- 
sin shot  dead  Ben  Porter  and  scriousl.v 
wounded  Barrymore.   Money  was  raised 
and   the   two   companies   continued  to 
I  play.    They  reunited,  but  without  avail. 
IF.vcrywhere  they  had  bad  luck.  Death 
I  has  laid  its  grim,  icy  hand  on  two  mera- 

ibers,  domestic  dissensions  have  beset 
)others,  destitution  has  overpowered 
isome.  Toil,  anguish  and  failure  have 
gathered  about  them  everywhere.  The 
decision  of  Warde  and  Barrymore  not  to 
;do  the  piece  again  is  a  wi.se  one.  Their 
losses  this  season  have  fallen  but  little 
Ishort  of  $11,000.  The  play  is  again  in 
Ihe  market,  but  who  can  there  be  found 
lo  play  a  piece  so  uniformly  unfor- 
jtunate?  Even  Rose  qoghlan— for  the 
ionly  time  during  her  connection  with 
iWallaCk's— fell  sick  while  playing  Zicka. 
.?nd  the  Dora  was  scarcely  able  to  stand 
I     on  the  first  night." 

j  .John  Wilson,  in  the  first  Californian 
;  season  and  Sam  Piercy  in  the  second 
j    iseason  of  the  play  died  soon  after  their 

performances. 
I        We  are  now  informed  that  Mr.  Gil- 
I     lette  has  "brought  'Diplomacy'  up  to 
I    |date  for   America";    Mr.    Frohraan  in 
j    (London  cabled  his  assent  "even  witli- 
out  the   authority of  the  owners  of  I 
'Diplomacy.'"      The    present    text    is  | 
I      "largely  the  work  of  William  Gillette,  i 
I    ITho  scene  in  which  Baron  Stein  is  com-  j 
I     i  rllc(^.to  give  up  the  tracings  is  entirely 
]    |a  CJlUette  scene.    The  strengthening  of  j 
i    1  the  drama  in  the  last  act  by  a  new  sus-  j 
pjclon  fixing  itself  upon   Dora  is  en-  ; 
'     tirely  of  Mr.  Gillette's  contrivance." 


tihi-    sv,..<   seen   <i  ■■    .^lii  I  It-    i  1' 
■  and  ("■irklelia  In  "King  Lo«i 
is  stated  that  Jiiss  I'lmmy  i  ■ 
applied  for  niturallzation  papers  i 
w  York,  ao  that  she  will  be  sjiaien 
annoyance  of  belni--  r.^ii.ti    •I'ra'  i 
icln."    She  objected  sfn 
thl.i  prefix  on  the  grouii' 
BbhPinlan  she  should  be  ji  .     i.     le  i- 
aa  "Slec  na  Destinn."  bllt;at  Coveiit  Ga 
den  they  insisted  on  tUe^rctlx  •.Mmc 
or  '*.\Ille.  '  . 

Apropos  of  a  PhilharlBOMic  Societ 
conceit  Ir-  London,  Deo.  10,  the  Pall  Man 
Oanetle  staled  that  the  Russian  eom^ 
poser  i.iadofC  died  toward  the  end  of 
the  su miner.  His  name  was  first  made 
ramlliai  to  concertgoers  in  Bpston  by 
his  "Mnsii-  Box."  played  hern  by  Mr. 
Siloti,  ill  lS!ts.  Hi.s  "Baba.-Yaga"  for  or- 
theatia  was  performed  here  at  a  Syni- 
phon\  concert  tour  years  ago. 

Mr.  Collins  of  the  Diury  Lane  panto- 
mime .says  that  he  secured  for  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty"  Miss  I'erne  Hogers, 
"who  has  appeared  in  the  United  States 
in  grand  opera  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess."   When,  and  where'? 

The  Harrison  sister.',— May  and  Bea- 
i,i,.<.„vlolini.st  and  violoncellist,  are  fa- 
motia:  It  seems  that  Miss  Margaret 
Harrison  of  Ihc  same  family  showed 
talent  as  a.  violini.st  at  a  Guildhall  school  j 
of  music  concert.  Dee.  11. 

The  Journal  des  Dcbats  points  out  that : 
the  name  of  "the  most  illustrloHs  Ger- . 
[man   eomPQScr   of   the   present  time,  j 
Richard  Strauss,  is  not  included  m  the 
"loo  well  known  manifesto  cf  the  9„  m-  ! 
tellecluals,  bv  the  side  of  his  variously  | 
known  colleagues,  Huniperdinck,  \^  em-  ■ 
rartner  and  Siegfried  Wagner.      As  a; 
matter  of  fact,  sayr,  the  Dcbats,  Richard  ; 
Strauss  refused  to  append  his  .signature 
ito  the  document,  thereb^■  incurring  .seri-  j 
lous  criticism  throughout  (Jermany.  It  is 
ii  ue  ."dds  the  periodical  lilxcelsior,  that  j 
■Cov  some  vears  the  works  of  tl^P  'com-  j 
poser  of  ".Salome"  have  heen  published 
in  Paris,  where  IMey  h^ve  profited  by  He 
French  copyright  laws,  so  ■f<^^^'-y°"l 
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Kandom 


Personal    "^^bb  Genevieve  Hamper, 
the  young  wife  of  Mr.  Man- 
tell,   now  playing  in  Bos- 
NoteS  ton,  went  from  Detroit  to 
study  for  the  stage  in  Chicago.  (All 
jests  on  Chicago  being  the  W'indy.  city 
■  e  barred.)    Mr.  Mantell  met  her  there 
lien  she   was  an   amateur,   but  not 
.--poiled  for  the  reading  of  blank  verse 
by  training  for  modern  colloquial  plays. 
He  flr.<>t  gave  her  small  parts  like  Jessi- 
ca.    This   was  four  seasons  ago.  He 
.Kliially  gave  her  more  important  roles, 
arlv  in  1913.  at  the  Shubert  Thea- 


iauthors.  as  "compared  with  the  German 
Kvening  Post  iNew'iork).  _ 

described 


iav.-. 


Mr.  Daniel  Tovey,  who  , 
as  "a  musician  of  encyclopaedic  knowl- 
edge "  Is  now  Beid  professor  of  music 
in  Kdinburgh  University.  He  was  ap- 
pointed In  the  fall  to  succeed  Prof. 
Nieclcs.  Was  not  Mr.  Tovey  a  visitor 
in  Boston  some  years  ago? 

Mine  d'.Mvarez.  the  contralto,  sang 
reee-.tlv  in  London  in  aid  of  the  dis- 
tressed" mus'Lcian.s-  fund.  She  should 
have  sung  con  aniore. 

"Miss  Gertrude  Tomalin  s  recitmg  ot 
the  'Storv  of  a  Faithful  Soul'  was  sOme- 
Iwhat  hampered  by  a  rather  aimless  or- 
igan obligate."    In  other  words,  the  or- 
igan was  unfaithful  to  her. 
I    The  soloist   was   Mr.    Benno  Moisei- 
'witsch    who,  presumably  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  German  spelling  adopt- 
ed for  his  name,  had  donned  a  modified 
kind  of  Russian  blouse.    He  played  none 
the  worse  for  this  superliuou.s  piece  of 
affectation.    In  fact,  his  playing  was  so 
I  admirable  that  one  could  but  regret  that 
he'  had  eared  to  attract  attention  by 
other  means.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  14.  , 
1    They  said  of  Miss  Katharine  Goodson's  i 
performance  of  Grieg's  concerto  in  Lon-  • 
don  (Dec.  10)  that  she  assumed  license. 
In  lyrical  moments  and  "relative  rigid-  , 
ity  in  those  which   Sir  Hubert  Parry 
would  describe  as  'impish,'  "  but  they  ; 
excused  her  for  the  "dangerous  prece- 
dent"   because-  she   had  a   "consistent  j 
conception"  of  the  work.      ^  i 
As  all  that  appertains  to  Belgian  mu- 
sic at  this  moment  is  of  prTmary-  inter- 
e.st    can  aiiyoTie  better  versed   than  I 
in  the  music  of  that,  at  present,  un- 
happy land  tell  me   something  about 
a     iielgian     composer     named  Jean 
.Ilanze'?     A    corre'ipondent    has  asked 
iine  for  information,  and  incidentally  has 
j  included  in  his  iettei  a  couple  of  pub- 
ilishers'  circulars  on  which  are  printed 
tt*  names  of  several  compositions  by 
this  apparently  illustrious  musician.  I 
I  confess  my  ignorance  of  even  so  much 
»E  his  name.    But  his  music  bears  in 

I  its  titles  a  strong  similarity  to  the  ti- | 
ties  of  several  well-known  works  by  an 
English   musician.     Thus,    Mr,  Hanzc, 
like  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  has  written 
"The  Red   Masque  "   and   "The  Flame 
and   the   Moth."     True,   in   the  latter 
case  the  Moth  and  tlie  Flame  are  trans- 
posed  in  the  Belgian's  list.     Tiien.  I] 
note  on  one  circular  that  Hanze's  Opus ! 
3     is    described    as     "Four    Futurist  j 
Dances  pour  I^iaiio  solo,"  while  in  the 
other  the  word  dances  becoines  pieces,  ' 
the  opus  numbers  remaining  the  same,  i 
Also  Hanze  has.   or   is  said  to  have,  I 
written   a   "Grand   Prelude    et   Fugue  J 
poiir    Organ"    (,=i(,).     No    doubt  some 
Belgian    musicians    among    the  many! 
now  in  London  can  enlighten  ni\  dark-  1 
ness  and  that  of  my  correspondent  as  I 
to  the  period  of  existence  of  the  said  I 
Jean  Hanze,  whose  French  is  so  Curi-  ' 
ous.— Daily  Telegraph,  Dee.  15. 

Ui:  Watkin  Mills,  the  English  bari- 
tone who  has  been  heSTd  here  at  Ham- 
del  and  Haydn  concerts,  is  a  resident 
pro  tein,  in  .  Winnipeg. 

Miss  M.  Gehrt.g  is  the  aufhor  of  ".A. 
Camera  Actress  in  the  Wilds  of  Togo- 
iand  '  (London:  Seeley,  Service  &  Co.). 
Miss  Gehrts,,  a  German  girl,  was  per- 
suaded l>y  MaJ.  Schombiirgk  long  liefore 
the  v.-ar  to  visit  Togoland  to  "him" 
dramas  as  well  as  ethnological  and 
anthropological  subjects.  "There  was  a 
.skilled  cinematographi,st  who  chatted 
incessantly,  and  treated  bis  machine  as 
a  pet  with  all  the  luxuries,  iiieludiny  H 
boy  to  prive  it  frpoi'eni  na'm  oil  to  pre. 


I,  i   ,,    tells   ol'    ,  lir    looK  l^ilslljes:-- 
inis  the  naitive.-i  to  pf^se  for  tie 
drama.      No  native   would  aci 
I  before  the  white  inan'.s  mysterious 
ai  hine  for  fear  of  being  really  deiid. 
\l  last  a  courageous  man.  at  a  prfc«-. 
ied    dramatically,    lived    through  the 
ighl.  and  in  the  morning  the  environs 
ere  swarming  with  dead  men  posing. 
';ul  Miss  Gehrts  had  her  personal  dan- 
gers in  carrying  out  the  rehearsals  for 
ihe  'shnv      II     ,  .  rot  only  that  in  the 


miiidic   :         ■   tlie  while  woman 

had  to  'don  native  dress'  under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  but  bound  hand  and  foot  she 
must  be  carried  off  (.iuat  to  make  the 
torv)  bv  her  captor,  whose  horse  stum- 
bled. He  had  insisted  on  carrying  the 
heroine  over  his  shoulder,  and  she  was 
shot  off  within  a  foot  or  so,  of  the  preci- 
pice (a  real  one).  That  was  only  one  of 
the  many  dangers  that  the  youthful 
poseusc  narrowly  escaped  in  order  to 
produce  a  film  for  the  home-stajing 
public.  " 

Miss  'Vesta  "Victoria  sued  Moss  Em- 
pires. Ltd..  for  breach  of  contract.  They 
stated  that  she  had  not  sent  "bill  ma- 
terial'' or  attended  rehearsals.  The  jury 
awarded  her  £3260.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial  she  stated  that  she  would  not  sing 
anywhere  for  less,  than  £H0  a  week, 
and  that  her  salary  for  a  number  of 
years  had  varied  between  1140  and  £250. 


Music 
and 


Sir  Henry  Wood.  cp»-  ;. 
ducting    Tschalko*s-  ' 
ky's  "Pathetic"  sym- 
Musicians   phony  last  month  in 
London,  demanded  silence  at  the  close  i 
of  each  inovement.    "A  work  like  this, 
with  its  strongly  marked  emotion,  is  ut-  I 
tcrly  ruined  by  constant  interruption  of  | 
that  emotion  by  commonplace  applause  ^ 
out  ot  dOe  reason."   It  would  be  a  good  . 
thing  if  applause    for    any  symphony  i 
worth  the  playing  were  reserved  until  i 
the  end  of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wliitely  in  a  letter  to  the  j 
Daily  Telegrapli  urging  that  bands  be  ' 
retained  for  military   service  and  not 
give  way  to  drunie  and  fifes,  quotes  from 
a  notebook  of  Napoleon,  who  put  down 
ij  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  his  Rus- 
I  sian  campaign  to  the  Russian  winter  and 
I  Russian  army  music.    Tn  •  the  notebook, 
Ihe  said;  "The  weird  and  tiarbario  tunes 
of  those  beastly  Cossack  regiments  slm- 
plv  Infuriated  the  half-starved  Musco- 
'vites'to  the  maddest  rage,  and  the  - 

M  wiped  oul  the  very  cream  of  my  army." 
!  Mischa  Violsky.  a  young  violinist, 
made  a  good  impression  in  London  Dec. 
If  "by  his  pure,  pleasant  tone,  his  fluent 
e.xecution  and  his  thorough  musician- 
ship." 

One  may  not  claim  a  reflned  ,wit  for 
the  chant,  "It's  the  wrong,  wrong  -way 
to  tickle  Mary,"  but  he  who  wrote  it 
had  an  car,  a  grotesque  ear.   So  had  he 
I  who  in  years  gone  by  bantered  the  pop- 
I  ular  song.  "We  don't  want  to  fight" 
which  was  directed,  one  is  sorry  to  re- 
I  member,   against  one  of  our  present 
allies,  and  had  a  refrain  of  "Constanti- 
nople."   A  wild  dexterity  It  was  thai, 
turned  this  into  "Can't  stand  my  noB* 
pulled."— Dally  Chronicle.  London. 

The  Canadian  national  anthem,  with 
a  new  accompaniment  by  Emerson 
James  has  recently  been  published.  Th>? 
melody  was  composed  by  C,  Lavellee  to 
woirds  by  L'  Honorable- Juge  Routhier.  ' 
The  new  version  has  words  by  Edward 
Teschemacher. 

Is  it  really  true,  as  was  pointed  out 
recently,  that  a  descending  interval  of 
the  perfect  fourth  has  always  been  an 
"almo.9t  infallible  device"  for  catching 
the  popular  ear?  It  was  Mr.  James  Glover 
who  ventured  on  that  assertion,  and  in 
supijort  of  it  several  melodies  that  have 
enjoyed    world-wide   favor   were  cited. 
Thus,  the  mysteriously  alluring  interval, 
we  are  reminded,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  "Soldiers'  Chorus"  from  "Faust." 
and  figures  prominently  in  the  bell  song 
from  "Les  Cloches  de  Cornevllle,"  and 
that  painfully  popular  favorite  of  an- 
1  other  day,  the  "See-Saw"  waltz.  But,  an 
i  another  authority  has  been  at  pains  to 
discover,   the  ascending  perfect  fo-jrf 
1  has  been  quite  as  great  an  "offender" 
I  this  respect  as  the  same  interval  dowi 
n  ard.  .\mong  other  examples  quoted  bv 
ri  writer  in  ".Alusieal  News"  were  "Liii 
j  :ilarseillaise."  "The  Merry  Widow"  wait*, 
I  "Auid  Lang  Syne,  "  "The  Minstrel  Boy" 
and  the  captain's  song  in  "Pinafore,"  all 
of  which  begin  with  the  aforesaid  "in- 
sidious" interval  upward.    It  would  be 
oasy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  unearth  many 
other  examples  of  the  appearance  of  that 
very  ordinary  interval  in  tunes  that  have 
obtained  ubiquity — not  to  mention  other 
tunes  less  fortunate — and  two  insld..ncef 
that  readily  recur  to  the  mind  are  thf 
refrains  of  "Tommy  Atkins"  and  "Ol  ' 
Listen  to  the  Band"  (or  was  the  title  r  - 
the  latter  "Soldiers    in    the    Park'"  ' 
And,  in  a  totally  different  category,  ho 
about  the  bridal  chorus  in  "Lohengrin"' 
But,  without  any  ransacking  of  themem 
ory.  it  would  be  no  less  easy  to  rec;- 
dozens  of  other  melodies  for  the  "secre 
nf  whose  success  a  different  reason  wou: 
have  to  be  suggested^ — melodies,  that 
to  say.  from  which  the  "insidiou.s"  fouri 
lis  absent.  No;  we  fear  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  writing  of  a  popular  melod; 
either  by  way  of  the  fourth,  or  any  othe 
Interval. — Dail.v  Telegraph,  Dee.  12. 

How  many  of  the  countless  thousan'l^ 
of  people  familiar  with  tb'^  ubiooitoii* 
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iiposcr?  As  a  matter  of  ia^^- 
tent  ditty  was  the  product  of 
-    Mr.  Jack  Judge,    n  ^''i' 


Mi.sic  liall  singer,  and  Mv.  Ilan 
,  ollaboratinK  i.i  the  words  aivi 
lit  thp  former,  acoordingr  to  tho 
imcs  fs  "tlie  chief  author  arwl 
We  arc  not  in  the  lea" 
to  l-^arn  that  Mr.  .Judge  is  an 
,    But  it  doe."?  rather  surprise 
to  liear  that  Me?srs.  Feldman  ac- ; 

d  the  sons  for  publication  "af  er 
,  ,,,  v,ren  rojected  In  .several  other 
•   And  even  after  pubUcatron— 
■p-as  found  that  the  -sales  hun»r 
;  n    Mr    Keldman'-s  faith   In  the 
,s  remained  unahai^en.     ■'Take  my 
nl  for  it,"  he  .-aid    to    Mr.  Judde. 
the  latter  oxpresrsed  diaappolnt- 
wlth  the  results.,    "that   all  the 
will  ring  one  day  with  VO'^'-soDf'  . 
<  i-   prophpf-y    beltf   jvistlfled . 
,i  v"  he  J  -sold"  to  the  tune  oi 
i,  „  miUlons.-mily  Telegraph, 
n  reminds  us  that  a,  Iluinorcsque  , 
n.imary  band  on  ''T'PPe'-a"'  com- 
,1  1  V  Shiplcv  Douglas  was  producea 
ion  on  Pec.  9.  "with  the  usual 
on  the  hasBOon.  unconvincinar 
n  i  of  bagpipes  and  the  like,  and 
„se   of"  the   'kltclien'  depart- 


M.  K.  S.  for  th, 
name  of  the  open-alr  theatre  whew 
"phlfor."  wa5  played  on  "real  water." 
1  saw  the  performance  at  the  time,  and 
reminded  of  It  by  the  Shubert 
Thwtre  announcement,  but  the  name 
"Oakland  Garden"  would  not  come  back. 
I  think  1  saw  "Pinafore"  as  many  as 
\  tlrnes.   I"  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 


Llobersohn.      >';'sette;  „ 

Vivace;  Goldmark.  a'---  ^/^^^'^.'''Tn 
Pcherzo;  Kaluuukow;  Chansou 

Kreisler.  Tan.bourln  jt^^j 

Hitherto  Mme.  '^'"I^'V.l'.^f.,.!  beautif-/ 
mfration   for  her  ^'"^ulai  y  beaut 
voice     This   voice  Is  naturally 
wa^.  expressive    -Mtl,  an  added  an, 

distinguishing  q"^!'^/.°LlVowe. 


lit 


•-0  times.    1"  fact,  to  the  best  of  "^V  recoi-  i  distlngulshmg  quaw.,  ^ , 

lectlSn  ••Pinafore"  was  the  play  the  first]  former  occasions  the  smger 
time  I  ever  went  to  the  theatre  alone. i  ^ellent  training.  esprc:. 
This  followed  some  hour  or  so  of  strenu-l  sive.  She  wa^  free  to  gnc  lu 
ous  labor  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  andi  sion  to  emotions^ 

a^^c'rock:ry  penny  ^-k,  exj^actlng  co^      x^tely.  no  doubt  with  a,  i  _„.^„„,„ 


VcXVhe'';rl'ce  o7  a  front  seat  In  the 
balcony  at  the  Boston  Museum^  I  had 
alreX  s^^-"  "Pinafore"  at  the  sarne 
with  older  members  of  th« 
family  and  subsequently  I  saw  the 
■•Juveniles"  and  the  ''Itr'"' "  ,"*7he 
times  each,  to  say  nothing  of  othet^ 
predictions  of  "Pinafore"  which  came 

'*SMakinc  "f  Oakland  Garden,  wllj 
M.  E.  S.  or  somebody  tell  me  the  riam^ 


tearing  up  a  vast  accumulation 
f  papers  .a  few  nights  ago.  I  happened 
,on  a   long-mislaid  letter  dated  last 
\u,v  from  a  correspondent,  which  even 
,i,v-  i"!  of  considerable   interest.  The 
;    i'ter'  draws    attention    to    the  then 
I  .  ihooniing    performance    of  Stravin- 
opera.  ••!.?  KosHignol,"  which  was 
jni-  of  the  mpiiv  features  of  Mr.  Thomas 
lip.-oham's    Itussian    season    at  Drury 
.      The  •  book"  of  that  opera,  as 

I  remember,  was  drawn  from 
.idevSen.  and  Uie  statement  was 

mat  the  opera  had  been  begun 
,out  five  years  aso.   My  correspondent 
.\«    "It  iseems  a  curiou.s  coincidence 
■  it'  I  .should  have  written  a  libretto 
H   a  comic  opera  on  the  same  theme, 
nnvrightlng   the   same   in   June.  ISiW. 
luier  the  title  •The  ("hinese  Nightln- 
"  ,io  •    I  sent  it  abroad  th'ough  an  agent 
I'-'i-    Jly  forrespondcnt  points  out 
than   .^he  also  introduced  the 

II  n   a  character  non-existent  in 
itself.    This  latter  point  seems 

lit,  and  It  would  be  of  real  in- 
1.1  know  If  uiy  correspondent  and 
sky  s    librettist    liappened  upon 
,  of  thf  ri.shcrman  independent- 
n  -  latter  by  cliancc  had  access; 
lish   libictto,   not  know'up 
(■nr.    WbciP  maf  tlie  En?r- 1 
I,  iiii.niu  lie  now?    Does  It  remain, 
.,!.ioa(l?-Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  15. 

(Jranvillc    Bantock's    Festival    March  | 
inr  the  rominf,'  of  Age  Conference  of 
li  e  Independent  I-abor  Party  at  Brad- 
innl  iKug.)  on  April  11  has  been  pnb- 
"Hc  has  written  finer  things." 
-    Marching    SonK.   •'The  Birth- 
for  the  usual  four  voices,  has 
Mililished;  also  a  unison  version 
u  companiment    of    bugles  and 


of  another  open-air  theatre  which  wa.s 
running  at  alxjut  the  same  time?  AikI 
am  .1  mistaken  in  my  recollection  thai 
tickets  to  both  of  the  theatres,  including; 
car  fares,  were  sold  on  the  cars?  And 
was  the  other  "Garden"  reached  by  tho| 
caw  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 1 
pany?  1 
Who  remembers  the  highly  decorated 
palaces  on  wheels  with  which  the  High- 
land and  Metropolita"n  companies  sought 
to  outrival  each  other?     Nothing  like  I 
the  cars  which  ran  on  Columbus  avenue 
had  ever  been  seen  before.    These  bo- 
longed  to  the  Highland  Street  Railway, 
and,  as  M.  v:.  .S.  says,  were  painted  in 
Scotch  plaids.    I  was  crazy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  cars  of  all  kinds  from 
the  time  I  first  got  my  eyes  open,  and 
to  me  a  rldo  In  one  of  these  magnificent 
creations  was  the  height  of  rapture. 
The  cars  put  on  by  the  Metropolitan  .at 
about  thb  same  lim«  were  equally  gor- 
geous, but  they  lacked  the  novel  roof 
and  ventilator  architecture  which  gave 
the  Highlanders  their  distinguished  ap- 
pearance.   And  those  Highlanders  were 
'  certainly  durable.    Some  of  them  are 
Btlll  running,  enlarged  by  sticking  two 
bodies  together  and  mounting  the  amal-  , 
gamatlon  on  modern  running  gear.  But 
'  the  Internal  grandeur  which  appealed  toj 
us  In  former  days  has  faded  away  or 
has  been  painted  out. 


,•1- 


10  dOUDt  Wlin  <■  -  ,,„„,:,• 

ning  her  art.  Mme.  ai"^>' TI - 
devoted  much  time  to  "o;'^  J^^^^^"  yV.- 
results  are  not  wholly  t°^tunatc^, 
ir's<^r  thl-^r^sr^m  and 

for  effect,  and  Mme.  ^-f-g  ^er, 

tr,  force  tone,  whi  o  her  high  notes  ■s^  >■ 
Miff  and  without  their  customary 
vetv  softness  and  P"'"'^^-  «a-nders 
•..^i'^ep"-  thl"4^r'at^t!m';s  "^^^ 

in  oUier  -.gch's  arrangement 

Sr--So  Swe°I?  Fs°^--  '^<^^  the  most  ef- 
,;^t'lh;^o:^^Lrson:^.'3aterlnthe 

K^ii^g^up,  x^^^^-^,:;:^ 

heard  again   in  Us  again 
i 'haunting,  sensuous  'l"^  "^.^^^^  .tjTer- 
apparent,  and  PfJ^'^X  U"  '^-^^'^""'^ 
''  ^^tdk^•Thic  .  was  fortunately  adde.l 
'•badko,     wniLii  .yjmhalUt  s  ai  - 

to  the  ProK^^:,^,^*^^^  ra  folk-sonss 
rangemen  of  Yt"wai  Repeated.  .  Mme. 
Sruck-rinterpr  t'atTons  were  generaUy 

Tas  Idmlrablf '.n  clfarncss.    She  sang 
ifiw^com.  H. 

a^^LaJ^^^f  ^^^S^^ 
of  style  in  his  per  ormancc  of  ""f"aoid- 


«  been  painted  out,  j    °f  ^^yle  in  h.s  pe---— 

How  thoroughly  the  love  of  the  highly^    Sonata  ^"^  pj,ce3,  in  lighte 


Mnnday,     Subs.      An     Intensi i  i  .  ?.  <-'f. 
Antul,  Blcedins.   Bloody,   etc,   isa2.  Klp- 
iii.g,  Barrack-Room  Ballads,  -'Snarle  you." 
Au°  If  <»ne  wheel  was  Juicy,  you  may  lay 
..iir  Monday  head  'Twas  Juicier  for  the 
i;;scrs  when  the  case  bpgan  to  spread. 


Rest,  or  Labor? 

The  Herald  commented  edl^torially  on 
the  fact  that  the  Industrial  commission 
In  Ohio  had  ascertained  that  more  ac- 
cidents happen  on  Monday— with  slight- 
ly fewer  empteyes  on  duty— than  on  any 
other  day  In  the  week.    "Monday,  and 
,  .,1  Fridav,  is  thus  the  'unlucky  day.'" 
h.)  Herald  inculcated  this  moral: 
^lould    utilize   our   Sundays  and 
rid  vacations  In  so  wholesome 
I  la  way  as  to  leave  us  to 

;      I  possible  degree  •unsettled.'  " 
Thus   Is  the   moral   of  a  good  song 
liopular  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  la.st 
•  iit'iry  reversed.    We  refer  to  the  in- 
liiig  case  of  Mr.  Mike  GllUgan  as 
.1  by  Charles  .Graham,  Esq.    It  may 
!  <,  rcnierabered  that  Mr.  Gllligan  had 
ilvedrfor  many  a  year  In  "our  ward." 
H«  w«B  only  a  workman  in  Shaughneiwy's 
yard 

Till  they  made  Itlm  an  overseer. 

AB  the  bOBS  of  the  roadgans  he's  In  a  aooa 

But  lievf  somewhat  a  dlvll-may-care; 

So  la»t  Wedn'aday  niglit  when  he  got  fcls 

pay, 

Ifn  T  em  "ff  on  a  glorious  tear. 

1.  1,1  r  iii  f  down  tho  street,  In  his  Sunday 

w  ith  a  brand  new  hat  and  a  cane, 
■    clKar  hi  his  mouth,  in  hie'  coat  a  rose, 
ii-   "ouia  hear  all  the  neighbor.  Baylnj: 

what? 

I  n't  on  a  tear  ajaln, 
Slav  till  Paturday  night, 
n,      live  hini  nil  tho  room  he  wants, 
(n-         he'll  rnlee  a  ftght.  ,hi. 
Tls  once  In  evr"/  month   he  throws  HIS 
'  money  left  and  right, 

[,  ,1    He'll   go   to  work  again  on  Monday 
morning. 

1  Mr.  Gllligan  was  fit  and  new  on 
lay  morning,  clear-eyed,  strong 
I,,,  ,  .1,  with  his  T.  D.  and  dinner  pall. 
L^inrv  to  honest  labor.  Compare  the. 
!!!  .tion  of  Mondayish;  •"When  one; 
f,.,  l  fagged  and  wearied,  with  nerves  | 
over.strained.  and  altogether  In  thati 
used  up  condition  that  a  parson,  after  a 
hard  Sunday's  work,  terms  Mondayish."  I 


ornate  has  disappeared!    Most  of  us,  Ifj 
confronted  by  a  long  Journey  In  a  Pull-; 
man  car  of  2.S  or  30  years  ago.  would) 
provide  ourselves  -with  smoked  glasf<e?= 
I'm  sorry  that  I  made  Us  "peavod 
When  "peeTed"  We  should  prefer; 
Tm  pninfuUy  and  deeply  grleTed 
Tills  error  Bhould  occur! 

Bnt  after  all  Is  done  and  said, 
Drink  hearty.  We— Here's  to  you,  Ed! 
May  Happy  New  Years  come,  ad  lib. 
TO'  We,  Us.  Ed.  and  each  contrib! 

U.  J.  Xfc 

Melrose,  Ja«.  1-   

Dana's  Spelling. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

The  editor  Is  right  In  telling  hU  "ner- 
vous contributor"  of  Dec.  29,  "Emery 
Street."  that  Dana's  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast"  was  not  published  till 
1840.  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the! 
first  edition,  1840.  The  author  states  In 
the  hook 'that  he  set  out  from  Boston 
In  the  brig  Pilgrim,  Aug.  14,  1884,  arriv- 
ing In  Boston  on  the  return  voyage 
In  September,  1836,  so  that  1883  would 
be  Impossible  for  the  date  of  publlca-| 
tlon.  ,     "  .  ' 

Having  the  curloBlty  to  look  up,  mii 
that  original  edition,  the  words  In  ques- 1 

tlon,  I  find  them  spelt  correctly  there.  .      j    fo,ur  acts,  aUdpicu 

as  one  would  expect,  viz..  "flour"  and  plomac^.    a  play  m  lu 
"pall."   What  sort  of  copy  of  the  book  from  Sardou's  Doia. 

could  "Emery  Street"  have  been  readj  g^„,y  Bomiclerc  "'^BtanolK^^^ 

Ing?    No  wonder  It  gave  him,  _aB_h«|  comtezia  Zlcka  ..Mari..-  1 


I  TWO  of  his  pi»ce3.  in  lighter 
vet;    wxie  amusingly  descriptlv^the 

^apihons  and  K-«i-'.r:'«^':!!"'r'"uck  h;  ' 

■'Tr\llf  wL''cr;wded,  many  stood. 
There  was  hearty  applause  for  l^oth  arj 
tists    At  the  close  of  the  .concert  there 

wif  good-natured  laughter 

iitJTnnlausc   her  memory  refused  to 
^fipfnd'^and^ho  substituted  "My  Lad-' 
die^°    Ltfr,   however,   she  recovered 
1  herself  and  sang  the  elusive  song  trl-^ 
umphantly. 


iiWLOMACY' 

By  PHlt-IP  HALE. 

I10.LLIS   STREET  THBATK 


B.  F. 


says,  "a  grate  on  tho  nerves.' 
Cambridge.  Dec;  80. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Sometimes  M.  des  Tveteail^  was  ai 
long  time  without  ■  speaking.  They  say 
that  Pluvlnel  and  he  Journeyed  fron.i 
Paris  to  Nantes  and  back  again,  pla>H 
mg  chess  all  the  time  without  say  ins  al 
word. 

The  Long  Established  Rule. 

To  "Hiblical  "— The  Hciald  pays  uu  at- 
tention to  anonymous  commUBl<»tlont. 

MME.GLUCKAND 
MR.  ZIMBALP 

Mme.  .M.na  Gluek  and  her  husband. 
l.;frem  ZimbaUst.  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon   at  Symphony  ."au. 
Mr   Spoor  and  Mr.  Chotzinoft  were  the 
.e..pectivc  accompanists.    The  program 
^vas  as   follows:   Ramcau,  Rossigriols 
Amoureux;  Old  English.  "-So  Sweet 
.She';  Haendel,  "Oh,  Sleep,  Why  Do«t 
Thou  Leave  Me";  Haydn,  "Mermaids 
song";  Shubert,  "Du  B'^* 
Schumann.  "Der  Sandmann 
tosblume";   Brahms,  Botschaft;  Hots 
.  man,  "Bud  of  the  Wilderness  ;  UtUc 
Russia  Folk  Songs;  Cadman 
Land    of   the   Sky    Blue  ^ 


Dora  ■'.'iiillott  Ui-stei- 

jiilisn  BeauclefC   ^    Montagu  Lov.- 

'rl"""*  "Ji'l'ln .'.'.■.■.'.■.GaVtav-  yon  S-.V^rf'^ 

nnrou  hteia  Normnn  Tiian. 

.\lB'e  Fairfax  Bohtrt  McfleKry 

Antoinc  C'lrniichai  l 

Sheppard.  jpffreys  I.ewls 

Marquise  I)e  Ri o-Zares   Bortlm  Fordye.- 

Lady  Henry  lalrlai  Mallse  Sheridan 

Mion 


panr.    Sardou  was  ^^tch^reU  t 

macy"  from  the  English  adaption.  He 

I'lthmelodratnatlc  interest  m 
l^^^trt^\;te.rtr^t  ^^farcc  corned, 
press  agent  assur^^^  ^^^l^^ 


I  oin  the 


S^^on^WaU  entTrelyof  Mr- GllUtte's 

'=°Si5'=;;.y  M.  Sat^ou^l^  c^^^a^id 
Mr.  Gillette  would  go  In  ^'a'"  ^° 
ie-Rol  for  the  purpose  of  congratuUt 

'"fn^'J^te  o£  Mr.  Gillette's  revisions  im 


"To 


Messenirrr' 


Captation.    Thl.s  till, 
gives   the  sa^or 
writer  of  the  e' 

.,i.^w  to  li'"^  ' 


the  salt  that 


iild  Sardou  have 
1  Ivlslng  Dora  to  e 

furniture;  or  to 
,  ,    ;  .,;  chairs  of  whI' 
^  tw  take  her  clujlccV  It 
-sary  to  dwell  on  the  puerility  of 
11  1    Hiea'ter  part  of  the  copiedy  lines. 
Those  spoken  by  Mr.  Gillette  show  how; 
radically  ho  misconceives  the  part  of 
Henry  Beauclerc.    The  changes  In  the 
plot  are  not  for  the  better.  ThrowlnsI 
suspicion  in  the  last  act  on  Dora  merely 
delays  the  action  and  protracts  the- per- 
formance.   And  tlie  realism!    We  have 
allusions  to  Kitchener,  chauffeurs  and 
Miss  Vesta  Tllley! 

There  was  a  large  and  brilliant  auu  - 
o'.ice.   There  were  many  curtain  call-, 
but  Mr.  Gllietto  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  make  a  speech,  and  tor  this  he  can, 
honestlv  bo  praised.    In   spite  of  the 
version  presented,  the  performance  of 
several  in  the  company  was  exceed- j 
Ingly  effective.    These  players  and  the  | 
dash  of  Sardoui."=ni  that  remained  gave  , 
genuine  enjoyment.    The  performam  es 
that  deserved  the  hearty  applause  were  i 
the  Baron  Stein  of  Mr.  von  Seyffertltz.  ] 
the  Zicka  of  Blanche  Bates,  the  Orloff  i 
of  Mr.  l-rovc  and  the  Julian  of  Elliott 
Uexler.  >  ,  wi- 

Mr.  von  Seyffertltz  gave  a  remarkable 
impersonation  of  the  baron.  He  por-  ^ 
trayed  him  as  a  fcollshed  man  of  the] 
world,  a  rascal  beneath  the  veneer,  1 
alert,  cool,  unrurftled,  prepared  for 
either  fortune:  a  plausible  scoundrel  of  . 
Irreproachable  manners,  yet  a  man  that 
might  well  be  su.spected  at  a  game  uf 
cards;  a  bird  of  prey,  but  one  with 
smooth  plumage.  Miss  Bates  had  not 
the  fplendid  audacity  of  Rose  Coghlan. 
admirable  in  the  part  of  Zicka,  but  she 
played  with  the  savage  spirit  of  the 
jealous  woman,  with  mental  compre- , 
hension,  with  a  force  that  did  not  forlald 
the  thought  of  sensuous  fascination, 
furthermore,  she  played  with  fine  re- 
serve «id  did  not  for  a  moment  sive 
way  to  exaggeration  In  melodramatie 
effcets.  Mr.  Love  was  a  simple,  man- 
ly, sympathetic  Orloff.  The  word  "au- 
thorltv"  is  loosely  used  In  these  days 
when  there  Is  talk  of  actor,  fiddler, 
singer,  pianist;  but  the  three  Just  named 
were  convincing.  They  gave  character  , 
to  figures  on  the  stage.  The  audience  , 
believed  In  tlielr  existence. 

Mr  Dexter  was  excellent  in  the  lighter 
scenes.    Tn  the  one  with  Dora  at  the 
|Jnd  of  the  third  act  he  did  not  ri.se  to 
I  the  occasion.    Miss  Doro  was  a  pretty 
I  Dora.    Tho  spectator  found  ple>sure  In 
looklni;  at  her,  heeded  not  her  troubles 
I  and  was  not  solilcttous  about  her  f.nt". 
Miss  Jeffreys.  Lewis,  as  the  Jlarquls--. 
reminded  one  of  the  Spanish  senora  who 
mourned'  the   bull  'fighter  in  the  bur- 
.lescrue.    Miss  Sheridan  was  a  polyglot 
maid  with  windmill  gestures.  Mr.  Tharp 
;  played  as  if  in  farce  comedy.' 

Mr.  Glllctlo  turned  a  cool-headed, 
high-bred,  cynical,  ready-witted  diplo- 
mat Into,  an  anaemic,  hesitating,  delay- 
ing Individual;  an  Impossible  man  by 
his  character,  deportment,  manner  of 
speech  for  the  dignified  position  hu  held. 
Having  thus  conceived  the  character  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  he  wrote  the  lines 
to  suit  It.  ,  The  impersonation  excited 
laughter,  but  it  was  Inadequate,  tedious  j 
In  the  sluggishness  of  action,  and  with-  ■ 
out  a  touch  of  imagination  or  honest 
strength. 

SHUBERT  THE.\TH1>  I'"  ^'  ' 
night  Girl."  a  musical  comedy  In  three 
acts  Original  book  by  Paul  Herve 
American  version  by  Adolf  PhillPP  and 
Edward  A.  Paulton.  Music  by  Jean 
Krlquet  aiid  Adolf  PhiUpP-  First  per-  : 
formance  tn  Boston, 

. .  .Dais> 

.;»rlM«  :...Den>nnn 

Sne  Glmueletle.V.V. 

Ur.    Benolt  °'  ,  mian  ' 

Mine.    Beriott   ■i-eddv 

lien,   a.a.'n  ben  -Jjf^?^ 

Sve'  Criquet  '  i'.V.'.UeorKo  Mael 
l.iout.    Francois  M'^Vgaret  1'. 

^i^M^pc: :::::::::v.v. •...William^, . 

,|ta  .  .Penri  i 

^  CrlQuet  in,  the  i  , 

-Thi'  Midnight  Girl"  "a"'' 
and  varied  entertalnmtnt  with  n-us  c  of 
parisVi.    lilting    variety.  ""^'^ 
comedy,    clever    dancing    nnU  slrlkirrr 
ortum;...    The  plot  Is  «Ph«;m^-;^l. 
sh  e,  quickly   forgotten    but.  '  , 

not  mar  the  gonor.l  ,^njoyment.  for  rh. 
fnet  that  two  geiitlemeii  are  inas;i jcr.i.l 
ng  a^  Cuslavt  Crlquet,  a  famous  senu- 
[oT  and  the  talk  of  all  France,  i.  orde 
o  impress  their  respective  sweethearts 
:      1!  a^Sfticlent  e.xcuse  for  the  succeeding  i 

'"Thrnrst  impostor,  played  by  ' '.eorge 
Macfarlane,  uoos  Helene,  The  Midni^l  ' 
'  irl,  a  cabaret  singer,  who  turns  nur.'^ 
for  a  tlu,e.  but  at  inldnisht  a^vakenn 
o  the  ine=l.-lit.le  call  of  tue  rabaret 
'  The  se.  ond  fmpostcr.  .t  pallid  and  de- 
Jpit  man-ul,out-town  courts  lelois^- 
fv,«  hauehtv  alar  of  a  rival  cabaret. 
:::„rntlen.on  meet  with  -bavrassing' 

M<i  rt  ironcymoo-.i  Hall  in  the  ty 
,  The  confusion  is  heightened  b> 

,i,e  appearance  of  the  real  LiM-'  "I^--' 
ia  Incldcnlany  the  father 

There  are  other  cntertn 
■        a  comic  general  hi' 
ices  in  a  gentle  i' 
,1  ille  .11"!  Lieut    V.  . 


vho  Is  constaiitl 


,^  "  i'i"!o  arc  iindiilatliig  \oiiii6 
,  ,,'     V  StatUPSiiL:c   and  cuddl»- 

'le,  brazen  and  grospol-eyptl.  In  strik- 
^nd   nnconventloiia!  attire.  These 
■'^"ipoi    admiration,    Invite  contcmpla- 
I  and  add  to  the  general  gaiety. 
;  ,      Yafgraret  Romalne.  the  Midnight 
'111  and  u  sister  of. Hazel  Dawn  has  a 
,n  brilliant,  sonor- 

Phis  voice  has  been  admirablv 
'<""ed  and  Miss  Roniaine  sang  with 
"arked  facility.  effectiveness  and 
•  '  tlinnty.  Tall  and  slender  she  has  a 
;"asui(r  personality  and  the  added 
'  "^f  resplendent  youth. 

•I'-.  MacFarlane'3  manly  and  powerful 
"'.Tan  also  gave  pleasure  and  blended 
mpathetlcally  In  tho  duets  with  Mian 
I  omalne.  "Ten  o'Clock"  and  "Oh.  Gus- 
'  which  wftre  ainong  the  pleasing 

'  -Hure.'s  of  the  score. 

There  were  changes  in  the  cast,  for . 
>      cabaret  Caruso  was  played  in  Xew  ' 
o.-h  by  Paul  Ker.  while  last  evening 
Uie  part  was  capably  taken  by  William, 
i^ruette.   leucine,  too,  was  formerly  Im- 
personated by  the  affected  and  mincing  J 
Miss  Eva  Fallon,  but  la«t  evening  Miss 
^lynn  was  dainty  and  truly  ingenuous, 
bne  and  Mr.  Delf,  the  pert  Lieutenant, 
provided  some  amnslng  comedy  while 
Miss  Franklin  and  Mr.  Delf  displaved 
extraordinary  aglUty  in  acrobatic  dan- | 
cing. 

There  ivere  attraictlve  musical  num- ' 
bers  for  the  various  principals,  while  the 
chorus,   large '  and  w-ell  trained,  sang 
with  spirit.  '  j 
Mr.    Malay's   droll   Impersonation  of 
Plen-e  and    Mr.    DeVarney's  vividly 
realistic  performance  of  Maurice,  the 
unctuous  manager  of  Honeymoon  Hall,  I 
were  also  features  of  the  entertainment.  ] 
The    stage    settings,    the    home    of  I 
Gustave  Crlquet  I.  at  Chantllly,  Honey- 
moon Hall,  In  the  Pyrenees  mountains,  ' 
and  especially  the  gardens  of  Honey- 1 
moon  Hall  with  the  elusion  of  distance 
and  the  mountains  In  perspective  werw 
both  sumptuous  and  charming.  A  large' 
audience  was  diverted  and  appreciative  j 


rforniance,  .'  i.'^    i      '  •  ' 
pleasure.     Nor  could  liis 
livery  of  the  llne.s  of  the 
Uiiii,  u   !■  lance  be  hidden  under  another 
vi.Tiiie  on  the  program.    Wo  hear  him 
iiuw; 

■■'''hild  Rowland  to  the  tower  came, 
lll.s  ivonl  was  still:    "Kle,  foh  and  fiim. 
I  smell  Ihe  blood  of  a  British  man.  " 
.Mis:^  Oenevlcve  Hamper  vias  heard  as 
Coidelia.     Miss  Hamper  has  both  the 
u;ivs  and  manners  to  create  the  Inher- 
.  lit  svnipathles  of  this  unfortunate  girl. 
.<hi-  was  convincing  in  her  earlle^r  as 
as 


'  nd  nf  flu- 
ids with  iiie  iincH 

'.":i.-m;,s  Hh; 
No.  home  at  all. 
f   broke  hrr  hr. 
\tU:r  the  ball. 

If  a  man  talks  Oetinan  at  a:), 
slwaye  And  soma  Oermans  who 
worse. 


ho  will 
talk  It 


Breitmann  Redivivus. 

The  forthcoming  complete  edition  of 
the  Breitmaun  Ballads  will  of  course 


^r,iV.er,l<i  and  there  ' Breitmaun  Ballads  will  of  course 
^vell  as  ^^^r  Anal  moments  an^^^  [contain  "Breltnmnn  as  an  Uhlan."  This 

was  the  genUe  and  tendei  solicitude  for  ^^^^^^  infuriated  Oermans  In 

her  father.  \i<in       t. _  .    _  ^ 

The  Goneri!  of  Miss  Florence  Auer 
was  well  Interpreted.  She  was  venom' 
uu.-<.  Jealous,  vindictive  and  obtrusive, 


and  Bhp  made  her  face  speak  In  repose 
as  obviously  as  her  chosen  words.  The 


1S71.  Leland  In  a  marginal  pencilled 
note  spoke  of  the  ballads  as  giving  of- 
fence to  many  Germans  "even  to  those 
who  had  been  In  tho  war.  They  were 
under  far  stronger  discipline  than  in 
America,   where  they  were  the  most 


.  n.„»v;pvV  R^^^       was    -^enca,   where  they  were  the  most 

°'r!?Z;LTonvtTng.''"  ■^'"t"-- 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Shakespear's 
"King  Lear."    The  cast; 

t,fir.  King  of  Britain  Mr.  Mantcll 

l.'arl  of  Oloster  ■.  Frank  Potprs 

,Earl  of  Kent  W'nltor  Oibbs 

pulic  of  Oomwall.'  John  (Jlbbs 

Hdiiiund.  Bustiird  Son  to  Glostor  John  Burke 

Duke  of  Albany  Harold  Skinner 

|l:>iike  of  Hnrsnndy  L-iwrfni-o  Kns 

\Kiux  of  I'rance  i  John  I'Tlt's 

|K'lg!>r  ;  r'ritz  I-i-iber 

I  Oswald  ,  Eli  \va  I  d  U'\ver» 

A   rool..:   Oiij-  I.lndalcy 

(■or(l?Ii;i  /....Mis.<i  (!onc\-i«>Ti'  Ilampor 

"onerll   Mi.,p  Florence  Aiier 

I'>'-an  MlBg  Oenevleve  Reynolds 

I  There  was  a  big  audience  last  evening, 
l3erhap.s  the  largrest  of  Mr,  Mantell's  en- 
gagement, and  there  was  much  cnthu- 
vKa.sni,  particularly  as  he  hurled  the  ter- 
Hble  invective  at  the  shrinking  Gonerll; 
jthere  were  many  curtain  oallf. 

The  performance  last  night  ta.kes  'its 
idace  with  the  best  work  in  tl\o  already 
inte:estlng^  gallery  of  Mr.  Mantell.  As 
:i  spoctacle  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
Gsting-  in  all  Shakespeare;  nor  is  it  lack- 
_  in  tho  fearfulnpss  of  its  tragic  note, 
nor  again  hi  its  stirring  pathos,  and 
the  art  of  tlie  poet  is  given  fine  play. 

The  niountinjT  of  the  play  Is  nothing 
les.<i  than  sumptuous;  there  is  infinite 
attention  to  detail.   The  storm  scene  on 
the.  heath  is  one  of  tjie  most  realistic  | 
soeii  in  any  performance  on  any  stage 
in  Bo.ston.    There  are  the  rolling  and 
loviering  cloud.'^.  the  torrents  of  rain, 
the  s.'reaklng  of  the  heavens  with  light- 
ning and  the  crashing  of  the  holt  into 
the  tree  up.=tago  that  comes  with  un- 
expected spcfd,  and  above  all  there  is  i 
the  awful  jabbering  of  Tom  O'  Bedlam  j 
and  t!ie  pathetic  meanings  of  the  now] 
senile  Lear.  I 
Jtot-t  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  story.-; 
Yet  there  was  a  lucidity  to  the  per- ; 
forniance  last  evening  even  for  the  un- ' 
initiated.     It  was  easy   to  grasp  this 
I,e;.r  as  a  law  unto  himself.    Tho  three 
sister;*   were  nicely  dIfferenLiated ;  thfi 
dosliko  Kent  was  again  banished  but 
camp  back  to  succor  his  master,  whom 
he    loved.     The    Bastard  again  enter- 
tained himself  with  his  queer  phlloso- 
ph}-,    we   all   knew    that    Edgar  was 
wearing  the  mask  as  Tom  o*  Bedlam,  , 
and  wii  did  not  have  to  see  the  ejtes 
plucked  out  of  GloSter  to  know  of  his 
misfortune. 

Mr.  Mantell's  Lear  was  a  finished  per- 
formance. In  the  distribution  of  the 
dowers  to  Gonerll  and  Regan  there  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  father  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  king.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  and  "the  unfortunate 
Cordelia  was  nicely  drawn.  Latterly,  as 
he  perceived  the  motives  of  the  rebel- 
lious Gonerll,  there  was  the  terrible 
curse— not  the  -ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  curse  of  Rome  of  his  Riclv-'Ueu— 
but  the  gathering  together  ot  all  his 
waning  strength,  of  his  still  healthy 
mind,  in  a  fearful  denunciation  of  the 
withering  daughter.  There  was  the 
facial  play,  the  protruding  eyee.  the 
hauntingr  look,  the  hoarse  voice  and  the 
rinal  exultant  but  throaty  laugh."  But 
with  all  this,  with  all  the  legendary  at- 
mopphei  e,  Mr.  Hantell  succeeded  In  still 
portraying  a  I-car  that  was  human,  and 
through  the  entire  performance,  whether 
Jn  his  sane  or  senile  moments,  there 
^^as  always  the  perfect  majesty  of  the 

Slug  before  one— always  "every  Inch  a 
The  Edg.ar  of  Mr.  Prlta  Lelber  was  a 
pleiiuid  study.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  moments  as  tho  son  of  Glostir 
.,ri  Ills  oanering  as  Tom  o"  Bedlam'  Hii» 


los.s  serpentine,  though  convincing. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  all  gave 
n  editahle  accounts  of  themselves. 
Tonlsht  "telng  John"  will  be  repeated. 

BESSECLAYTON 

Miss  Bessie  Clayton,  who  danced  her  I 
wky  into  popular  aa  well  as  lasting  I 
favor  several  years  ago,  1.9  the  head- ' 
liner  at    B.    F.   Keith's   Theatre  this  • 
week,  pre.^cntlng  a  novel  and  altogether , 
pleasing     terpsichorean     specialty    in ' 
Which  she  shows,  flrst,  the  .eavotte  qf 
ISSQ,  then  the  dances  of  today  as,  for 
j'-ixample,  the  Argentine  and  tho  MaXixe, 
finally    giving    dances    of  tomornow, 
I  which    show   her  at  her  best  in  the 
toe-dancing,  at  wliich  she  was  always 
an  expert.  j 
Miss  Clayton  is  graceful  and  charming  j 
In  all  her  woi^i  and  her  exquLsite  cos- 
tumes add  to  the  effectiveness,  while 
she  has  upon  the  stage  her  own  sextet, 
which  Unites  with  the  hoin,c  orchestra 
in  tho  dance  music  and  plays  selections 
of  its  oivn  between  tlie  dances.  ■  ■ 

•Entirely  away  from  the  beaten  path 
o(  yaudevillc:  .•^ketches  and  rcfreshiiyg  In 
Its  rcvvne.'s  is  "A  Telephone.  Tangle,"  ■ 
In  Which  Joseph  Hart  presents  Dorothy  | 
,  Kegel  as  the  felephone  operator  attend-  I 
i  I  irvg  to  the  calls  as  they  come  in  from  the 
I  j  flya  pay  stations,  each  with  its  occu- 
jPant,  who  are  portrayed  upon  the  stage. 
Of  course,  these  patrons  get  the  wrong 
parties  more  frequently  than  the  right 
'ones  for  their  nickels,  thereby  affording 
opportunity  for  plenty  of  amusement.  , 
Also  novel  and  Interestin.^  is  the  sketch  ' 
bf  Alberta  Moore,  and   Myrtle  Young,  i 
B.S  attractive  as  they  are  clever,  in  a  I 
iscrles    of   songs    and   dances.     Their  ' 
dancing  was  particularly  difficult  and 
excellent  and  earned  for  them  several , 
fencoros.  i 
Alice  Teddy,  the  bear  with  almost! 
human  intelligence,  proved  the  right  to  i 
her  distinction  by   doing  some  fancy 
roller  skating,  ending  with  a  burlesque  ■ 
iwestling  match  that  she  apparently, 
pnjoyed  rather  more  than  the  young  | 
man  who  was  her  opponent.  i 
Conroy  andd  LeMaire,  late  stars'  of 
"The  Passing  Show  ot  1914."  made  a! 
decided  hit  In  "The  New  Physician.  ' 
(Mahoney    and    Auburn    swung  Indian 
^iubs  In  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  always 
without  a  miss;  Cummlngs  and  Glad- 
kJing.>5  pi%sented  "A  Night  in  a  Cabaret" 
ithat  was  enthusiastically  received,  while 
the  Four  Melodious  Chaps  had  a  com- 
bination  piano-playing  and   vocal  act. 
The  hill  ends  >vlth  the  Robert  DcMoiit 
Trio  in   "At  the  Hotel  Turnover,"  an 
actobatic  act  that  is  as  productive  of 
as  much  amusement  as  the  title  would 
Indicate. 

'AFTER  THE  BALL'  AS  PHOTO- 
PLAY AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

A  ticw  photo-play  opened  at  the  Bos- 
t'.n  Theatre  yesterday  with  a  scenario 
based  on  the  old  Charles  K.  flarris 
song,  "After  tho  Ball."  The  picture  wa.<i  ■ 
made  by  the  Photo  Drama  Company,  i 
directed  by  Pierce  Kingsley,  and  feat-  I 
ures  Herbert' Kelcey  and  l.Offie  Shan- i 

"Oil.  *  I 

The  story  is  founded  on  the  words  of  ( 
the  «ld  song,  although  .some  new  incl-  j 
dents  are  added  to  complete  the  plot] 
and  make  the  story  fuller.    The  play 
opens  with  the  return  of  John  Dale,  an  I      vnu  - 

elderl,\--  bachelor,  .in  tho  person  of  Mr..    „-  .    --  — 

Kelcey,  to  the  home  of  his  sister  in  th-;     ^L.^f^iorTTi  ^  J?T.'^^'VY  .^'"/."""^  ""'^ 
fter  an  absence  in  foreign  lands     *^TvrJ^r;«Sr  *f  n*^         °^  'ndividtWUty. 

v  ery  respectfully  yours.  ;  s— 

P.  S.— If  you  reply  at  all,  do  so  1mm*. 
dlately. 


either  side  In  the  olvU  war. 

There  are  six  ballads  In  "Breitmann 
.  as  an  IThlan."  In  "The  Vision,"  Thor, 
the  god  of  Breitmann's  fathers,  urges 
him  to 

"Gol  mlt  shpeer  anil^'flery  muth! 
Ool  mlt  durst  for  bier  and  bhit! 
Gol  mlt  lofe  tor  Vaterland, 
1        Into  burning  tur.v  fanned: 
I       Towns  tind  ben-roosts  sliall  iiafe  «how« 
V'hero  der  Uhlan  1st  peen  gone. 

"Plazln  roqfs  odd  mordered  men, 
I       Hell  8et  loose  on  eart  again; 
I       Rusb  und  ride  In  gbtorm  und  floot, 
Oannon  roarin,  pools  of  bloot. 

I      J«!  On  many  a  dorf  und  dlscb 
I       Don  ebalt  prlng  a  requlslsh. 

In  the  second  ballad,  "Breitmann  In 
I  a  Balloon,"  we  find  the  French  uslnr 
j  airships.     Breitmann,   In  wonder,  ex- 
claims: 

I  bafo  read  Im  Bckbartsbausen 
|!  Dat  oop  Id  heafen— ijy  tamj  ' 

I  De  engelB  dalk  In  Sbcrman, 

I  Und  sing  Mardln  Lutber's  psalm, 

j  O  neln— OS  sind  keln''engcln 

Vot  sail  so  smoofly  on. 
Das  slnd  verflucbte  Franzosen 
'  In  einem  Inft-ballon. 

.  Breitmann  took  the  town  of  Nancy 
and  summoned  the  mayor.    He  glared 

at  him  for  five  minutes  and  then  apOke 
Leland  gives  the  English  ot  his  ant 

request: 

^'I  require  you  to  gurrender: 
r  hare  tblrty  thousand  men 
Not  far  from  her,  parbleu! 
Bnt  give  me  flrst  champagne; 
I  t*  a  wondrous  thirst,  you  know- 
About  a.  dozen  cart  loads: 
And  then  I'll  lot  you  go.'^ 

Denn  he  say  to  8chwaok»iili«mm» 

His  fegretalrs— "Read 
A  liddle  exdra  llsta 
Of  dings  de  army  need, 
und  dell  dem  in  Franioeslioh 
T)er  moost  shell  de  neet  tool  dowa 
In  less  (Tan  dwendy  mlnude* 
or,  py  Gott,  I'll  parn  de  town. 

\      "Item— on»  tousand  vatohea 

Of  purest  gold  so  fair; 
.     Baiu  fuenf  tousand  sllbero, 
Lor  de  gommon  soldiers  wear: 
Und  tree  dousaufi  dlamant  rinse 
Dey  moost  make  tlrectly  come, 
We  need  dem  for  our  schweehearts 
I    %eu  wa  write  to  em  at  home! 

"Von  million  clgarten 
Ve'U  accept  asb  extra  boons 
For  not  equeezin  dem  seferelr, 
Dazu  dwelt  tousand  sbboons,'^ 

^tlt  l»  ichwooala, 

penn  all  dat  he  could  say 
Vas  "O  mon  diea.  de  dleu  dleu. 
Ivpus  Tolla  ruinees!" 
Tho  series  ends  with: 
Hoorab  tor  der  Uhlan 
Der  teufel's  own  child' 
*        •        •■       «  t 
For  dey  trlgbtea  de  coouii  v. 
Dey  ploonder  de  town; 
Und  when  dey  are  oop 
De  Franzosen  go  down- 
For  pefore  de  wild  Korsemcn 
1  ■      Weak  Southrons  moost  flee. 
Ab  Ira  Normannorum 
I/lbera  nos  Domlne! 


A  Patron  of  Art. 

An  admirable  artist,  honored  through- 
our  the  country,  received  a  \few  days 
lago  the  following  letter  from  Mecaenas. 
!now  living  in  a  town  of  Illinois': 

My  Dear  Sir:  .  > 

;  I  am  inclined  to  offer  you  the  small 
sum  of  .$100  for  the  choice  I  maS«make  of 
one  of  the  unsold  "thumb-nail"  sketches 
of  tho  sea  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
m  Chicago.  This  is  my  first  and  last  and 
only  offer.  It  is  a  matter  of  Indifference 
to  me  whether. you  accept  it  or  not— thera 
are  so  many  pictures  In  quest  of  buvors. 

And,  further,  if  not  satisfied  with  tha 
offer,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  replv. 
Some  of  your  pictures  are  very  much  ad- 
mired by  nie,  and  some  I  wou.ld  not  hava 
at  any  price. 
You  are  not  such  a  painter  of  the  sea 


South,  after  an  absence  in  foreign  lands 
lor  many  year.«(.  The  little  maid  of  the 
household  climbs  on  his  knee  and  asks 
for  .M  story,  with  the  word?. 

Why   are   you  single. 
Why  live  alone. 
Have  you  no  babl'S 
Have  you  no  homo  .' 
'nieu  follows  the  old  man's  story  ot 
how  he  fell  in  love,  late  in  his  life,  with 
the  only  sweetheart  he  ever  had,  Louise 
Tate,   played   by   Miss   Shannon.  She 
loved  him  devotedly,  but  their  happi- 
ness ceased  when  he  found  her  In  the 
arms  of  another.    She  dared  not  tell 
him  that  the  man  was  her  brother,  an 
escaped  convict,  so  he  left  her— "After 
the  Ball."    She  tried  to  tell  him.  tried 
to  explain,  but  he  would  not  listen  and 
her  pleadings  were  vain. 

He  travels  abroad  and  tties  to  forget. 
In  the  mean  time  Louise  dies  of  a 
broken  heart.    Fate  brings  him  face  to  i 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

The  late  M.  de  Guise  had  a  baptized 
Tartar,  named  Augustin,  who,  they  sav, 
I  was  so  racing  and  so  barbarous  that  ha 
ate  the  whole  of  a  live  oat  and  tore  off 
its  skin  with  his  teeth.  He  turned  Chris- 
tian without  knowing  exactly  why. 

The  Patemans. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Many  years  ago  In  Lewlston,  Me.,  J 
saw  Edwin  Booth  In  Hamlet,  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  parts  of  Ophelia,  Nerlssa  and 
Katherine  were  taken  by  "Kate  Pate- 
man"  and  the  low  comedj'  parts  by 
'T.    (?)    Pateman."     Was  Pateman  a 


of  Pateman  or  was  ti.ercj  a,  family  ot 
Patemans?  b.  A.  P. 

Boston,  Dec.  31. 
-There  was  a  Pateman  family  as  well 
as  a  Bateman  family.  Are  you  sure 
your  "Kate"  Pateman  In  Lewlston  was 
not  Bella?  For  Bella  Pateman  sup- 
ported Edwin  Booth  In  the  early  seven- 
ties. She  was  Julio  to  his  Richelieu  at 
Booth's  Theatre  In  New  "^ork'  early  In 
1871 ;  also  Beatrice  to  his  Benedick, 
Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet.  Late  In  that 
year  she  played  Portia  to  his  Brutus. 
She  was  In  J.  B.  Booth'f  company  at 
the  same  theatre  In  187.'!.  Robert  Pate- 
man at  Booth's  Theatre  played  'Verges, 
first  grave-digger ;  a  busy  actor  of  marty 
parts.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  wa» 
leading  man  In  "The  Dumb  Man  of 
Manchester"  and  "The  Spltalsflelds 
■Weavers"  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  befora 
he  went  to  Boston.  In  1897  he  was 
playing  Giiillo  Scarll  to  the  Emma  of 
Olga  Nethersole,— Ed.'^ 


Multiple  Negatives. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Apropos  of  the  item  from  the  London 
Dally  Chronicle  in  this  morning's  Herald 
regarding  multiple  negatives,  I  hav* 
been  told  by  a  good  Greek  scholar  that 
the  hymn  "How  Firm  a  Foundation'* 
translates  with  great  accuracy  the  mul- 
tiple Greek  negatives  of  the  text  oo 
which  it  Is  based,  while  avoiding  any* 
thing  repugnant  to  our  English  sense. 

The  last  stanza  (R.  Keene,  1787)  runs| 
The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  fo} 
repose 

I  will  not,  I  will  not  desert  to  his  foes; 
That  Eoul,  though  all  hell  should  enaeavo< 
to  shake, 

I'll  nev.jr,  no  never,  no  never  foisalM. 
Boston,  Jan^2.   B.  BtS.  j 

AUTOMATIC  PUKIFICATION 


rate  wiitip.3  mill  Lijce  to  I  i  "voiuflni.       Was  Pateman 

face  with  the  man  who  has  caused  hitn  I  m.isprint  tor  Bateman,  did  the 
to  leave  Louis".  The  m-  '  in  an  effort  1  mans  sometimes  play  under  tiic 
o  save  his  s!.=  :  is  shot,  I 

I 


Bate- 


Many  efforts-vhave  been  made  to 
cleanse  the  stage;  to  free  it  from  all 
'vulgarity  and  profanity;  to  make  ii 
an  educational  force.  Most  of  these 
attempts,  however  sincere  and  praise- 
worthy they  have  been,  were  chim- 
erical. 

In  the  theatres  of  European  cities 
toxes  are  reserved  for  crowned  heads, 
princes,  grand  dukes,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. When  these  boxes  are  occu- 
pied, the  utmost  decorum  is  ob- 
served on  the  stage  and  throughout 
the  theatre. 

Why  should  not  there  be  in  every 
playhouse  of  this  city  an  extensive 
and  gratuitous  reservation  for  the 
mayor  and  other  officials,  their  fam- 
ilies, henchmen,  retainers,  sworn  sup- 
porters, who  by  their  very  presence 
would  at  once  forbid  the  thought  of 
oaths  and  curses  on  the  stage,  or 
any  labored  Intrepidity  of  scanty  cos-^ 
tume  and  misbehavior?  Then  there 
v/ould  be  automatic  censorship;  the 
automatic  sprinkling  of  authority. 

The  oath  that  was  intended  to  cap 
a  doubtful  jest  would  then  freeze  on 
the  lips  of  the  comedian  who  faced 
the  guardians  of  law  and  order.  The 
shortest  skirt  would  lengthen  itself 
to  the  ankles.  The  revealing  bodice 
would  rush  to  the  boldest  wearer's 
chin.  Thus  would  municipal  aus- 
terity purify  the  passions  of  the  stage 
as  tragedy  according  to  Aristotle 
purifies  the  passions  of  the  spectators. ; 

THIRD  CONCERT 
BYKN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  third 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  in 
Stelnert  Hall.  Mr.  Letz,  the  second  vio- 
lin, was  again  with  his  colleagues,  after 
j  war  ex-periences  in  Europe.  The  quartet 
was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Harold  Bauer, 
pianist,  and  Ludwig  M.anoly,  double 
bass.  There  was  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience.  Tha  program  Included 
these  compositions:  V.  TommE^sini. 
Quartet  In  IT  major  (f\rat  time); 
Brahms,  Sonata  in  E  minor  for  violon- 
cello and  piano,  op.  38;  Schubert.  "Forel- 
len"  Quintet. 

This  concert  was  a  delightful  one;  The 
new  quartet  was  curious  and  interesting.  ( 
and  the  performance  of  It  and  tho  more 
I  familiar  chamber  works  was  admirable. 

Tommasini  may  .lustly  be  classed  viith 
I  the  ultra-moderns.  Here  and  there 
were  traces  of  Debussy's  Influence;  in- 
deed, there  were  moments  when  the 
thematic  thought  and  harmonic  mood 
were  eminently  in  the  manner  of  De- 
bussy, but  Tommasini  is  by  no  means 
merely  an  Imitator.  He  has  a  delicate 
lancy  all  his  own.  The  opening  meas- 
I  ares  of  the  first  movement  are  fas- 
cinating   by    their    vagije    r|!.;f\'^(ir.ni]  ^ 
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4iid  While  the  movement.  Moderate,  is 
nrTliap."  too  continually  In  the  same 
>  :ind  Uie  third  are  best  sustained 

rv.    The  Vivace  is  original  an  l 
I  .    a  as  regards  treatment,  but  th« 
iileas  themselves  have  less  valuo  aiid 
ihero  is  a  suspicion  of  too  deliberate 
ffect.    The  following  Adagio  Is  more 
riinkly  melodious  in  the  obvious  form, 
ut  It  has  a  more  pronounced  emo- 
ional  character  and  to  a  layman  would 
o  the  movement  to  bo  at  once  appreci- 
liPd     The  Finale  falls  below  it  and 
;  is  the  least  attractive  portion  of  tlie 

i  "  "Messrs.  WlUeke  and  Bauer  ?rave  an 
evcellent  performance  of  BrahmsCs  son- 
ita,  which  oricinally  had  a  fourth  move- 
1  ment,  an  Adagio.  Why  Brahms  dropped 
■  It  is  not  known  even  to  the  laborious 
biographer  Max  Kalbeck.  Brahms  w-as 
mysterious  about  this  Adagio.  He 
wnuld  not  even  show  it  to  the  friend  who 
was  honored  by  the  dedication.  As  Uie 
eonata  stands,  there  is  music  enough. 
5ind  music  in  Biahms  s  happiest  spirit^ 
Especially  pleasing  was  the  reading  of 
Uie  Allegretto.  ^  .  .  , 

Schubert's  great— and  long— Quintet, 
played  with  loving  care  and  beauty  of 
tone,  brougiit  the  end  of  a  conceit  that 
.;ave  more  than  ordlnaiT  pleasure 


!  V       ,     I  ,     Music.  j 

Carl  Goldniark.   v.i.o  died  In  Vienna  ' 
la>t  Sunday  In  his  86th  year,  la  best 
known  in  Boston  by  his  "Sakuntala  • 
.owrture,  which  was  once  as  popular  as 
TsrhniUowsky'B  "Pathetlo"  symphony  In 

,  V  years.  His  "Rustic  Wedding 
.swM,  i.L.ny  was  also  popular.  The  late 
Ijohn  P.  Lyman,  an  admirer  of  Berlioz 
and  Brahms,  wished  that  it  could  be 
played  every  reason  Goldmarlc's  "Queen 
of  Sheba"  was  performed  ^y  the  Na 
Uonal  (English)  Opera  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Ja"-  •  S^^J^ 

1  Poole,  who  took  the  part  o«  "^®^"fi'": 
I  18  now  living  here.  It  was  Mr.  Gericke 
Who  conducfed  the  «rst  per  ormr.ce  1" 
Vienna.  Goldmark  "^0^^^': 
flvA  at  lea-^t  Four  or  five  other  ovei 
?ures  the  violin  concerto  and  some 
chamber  music  are  known  here,  but  in 
the  minds  of  many  his  name  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  "Sakuntala":  mu 
■elc  Ut'  might  be  heard  in  dreams  o 

r  ^^^sic^'thar  wUh'its  au;mente°d 
KAsTnf  dimrnisJTed  sixths  and  rest^ 
less  shiftlng.s  from  '"ajor  to  minor  Is  as 
the  stupefying  odors  Of  Charred  franUn 


This  little  world  Is  lull  ot  wonders. 
Here  In  our  village,  thought  fondly  by 
some  that  have  not  yet  descended  from 
their  family  trees  to  be  the  microcosm 
of  the  universe.  It  appears  that  an  actor 
cannot  cuss  and  da^n  In  an  eminently 
.serious  play,  a  zealous  tract  against 
the  horrors  of  war,  without  exciting 
i>rotest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  farces 
and  leg  shows  where  vulgarity  reigns, 
comedians  barb  the  arrows  of  their  wit 
with  "damn"  and  "hell"  and  "My  God" 
and  no  one  says  a  word  against  It.  The ' 
name  of  the  deity  is  also  used  freely  In 
detective  melodramas,  and  many  laugh. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think 
that  If  "Across  the  Border"  were 
played  throughout  the  land  parents 
would  refrain  from  giving  guns  and  tin 
soldiers  to  their  boys;  that  militia  com- 
panies would  say  , "Dear  me'.  This  Is 
all  wi-ong!"  or  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
lie  down  with  the  lamb.  Du  Maurler's 
play,  "An  Englishman's '  Home,"  was 
ihe  talk  of  two  continents  for  a  week, 
but  not  an  Englishman  took  warning  I 
from  it.  Is  the  practice  of  the  Third 
IXiioe  abandoned  because  the  con- 
iiiptible  cruelty  of  It  was  forcibly 
:  i  iwn  In  melodrama?  A  novel  like 
'  !;cle  Tom's  Cabin"  may  awaken  the 
.  1  -ience  of  a  nation.  Is  there  any 
K  ,  >.rd  of  a  theatrical  piece  that  worked 
reform?  Vereschagin's  pictures  were 
shown  In  many  European  cities  and  in 
this  country.  Did  they  ever  induce  a 
soldier  to  put  down  arms  or  prevent  a 
civilian  from  enlisting?  Yet  they  were; 
more  terrible  than  Mrs.  Dix's  drama. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  If  cussing  and 
damning  are  allowed  by  our  paternal 
government  in  farces,  why  should  oaths 
be  tabooed  in  a  realistic  play  of  a  high-' 
ly  moral  purpose?  Boston  has  the  fa- 1 
culty  of  making  Itself  ridiculous  in  its 
censorship  of  the  theatre.  This  city  is 
one  of  the  few  large  towns  in  the  mu- 
sical world  that  have  not  been  per-i 
mltted  to  see  Richard  Strauss's  "Salo- 
me." We  all  remember  the  fate  of  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  a  moral  play  if  there 
ever  was  one.  And  what  a  fuss  was  i 
made  about  "Damaged  Goods"  !  .  ' 

Incidentally  "Across  the  Border"  Is 
well  advertised.  Those  always  wishing 
to  be  shocked  may  now  pay  good  money 
to  see  the  show,  though  they  were  deaf 
to  the  recommendation  of  clergymen, 
philanthropists,  and  other  hot  gospellers 
of  peace. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  profanity  Is 
not  especially  a  horror  of  war.  We  re- 
gret to  say  that  certain  persons  curse 
and  blaspheme  out  of  the  sheer  Joy  of 
living  and  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

Shocking. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Freeman,  protesting 
against  a  bar  near  her  "society  ball 
room,"  says,  or  Is  reported  as  saying: 
"Among  those  who  <;ome  to  danae  here 
are  young  men  and  women  who,  al- 
though of  the  best  character,  would  dis- 
like the  presence  of  a  saloon,  bo  it  ever 
BO  quietly  conducted." 

Do  we  Infer  that  many  of  the  "best 
character"  feel  the  need  of  a  boozlng- 
ken  near  a  "society"  ball  room?  The 
1       revelations  concerning  our  "best  peo- 
^      pie"  are  more  and  more  appalling. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Apropos  of  women  who  have  come 
back  to  life,  they  tell  of  one  that  fell 
into  a  lethargy.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  dead.  As  they  were  bearing  her  to 
earth,  at  the  turn  of  a  street  the  priests 
knocked  the  coffin  against  a  post,  so 
that  the  woman  recovered.  Some  years 
afterwards  she  die*}  for  good  and  all. 
The  husband,  who  was  well  pleased, 
said  to  the  priests:  "I  beg  you,  be  care- 
ful at  that  turn  of  the  street. 


door  in  the  peaceful  mountam  region.  | 
Through  the  Alphabet. 

I  AS  the  Worid  Wags: 
I     It  is  rather  singular  how  the  list  of 
I  destroyed  British  warships  is  uP, 
the  alphabet.    For  the  ^Ifst  eight  ^e  -, 

^^ginf  ^lln  at  H  X  ^or.  letTerL', 
""'ZUroTAV..^.  Abouk^r  Audacious, 
ti.il-ivnrk     Cressy,   D-5,    ili-o,  roiu""" 
ble   nshguard  li..  Good  Hope,  Hogue,, 
Hawke,  Hermes.  t>  *i,  i 

•    Monmouth,     Niger,     Oceanic,  Fath-j 
I  finder,  Pegasus. 
Speedy. 

I     warrior.  ^^^^^  ^  LAWRENCE. 
'  1    Boston,  Jan.  8. 
i  j    .  Potato  Cake. 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 

I  have  never  seen  In  New  England- 
reverting  to  matters  gastronomic— "po- 
tato cake,"  and  have  been  unable 
through  inquiry  to  find  any  one  here- 
abouts who  knows  anything  of  It.  In 
the  North  country,  by  which  is  meant 
old  Upper  Canada,  It  was  a  well  known 
article  of  food  in  the  days  when  people 
spoke  of  kerosene  as  "coal  oil"  or  "rock 
oil" ;  wh'pn  "fluid  lamps"  with  round 
cdVnmon.    In  those 


,  T!lie  Helena, 
who  .seein  to  enj..:-  being  iU-ti*ated  bj 
the  men  they  love.  It  is  the  th»ory  of 
some  that  this  change  came  about 
through  the  Influence  of  Mistress  Marj- 
Fytten."  i 

Miss  Terry  made  further  comments  j 
upon  La*'  Constance,  Cleopatra.  Cres-  I 
slda  Lady  Macbeth,  Imogen,  her  favor- 
ite kmong  Shakespeare's  women,  while 
she  reaS  and  acted  scenes  from  "Klfli; 
Lear"  and  "Hamlet."  _j 

Because  of  her  familiarity  with  thj| 
characters,  her  years  of  study  and 
we^ST  of  ;.xperlence  Terry's  con.. ^ 

ments  were  well  ^o'th  hearing.  wh>l 
each  of  the  women  which  she  chon<. 
for  the  moment  to  Impersonate  wa 
vitalized  wiUi  extraordinary  vividness. 

An  audience  of  fair  slae  was  deepli 
iijferested  aja4  appreciative. 

I    We  have  received  many  letters  with 
reference  to  theatrical  performances  on 
real  water,  early  minstrel  shows,  once 
popular  songs,  etc.  The  letters  are  too  . 
'  long  for  this  column.  Those  written  by 
"Baize,"  "W.  B.  H.,"  "P.  H.  B."  and 
Mr.  David  B.  Woodbury  will  be  pxib-  I 
lished  in  The  Herald  of  next  Sunday.  ^ 
We  make  room  today  for  a  letter  writ-  ; 
ten  by  one  whcse  name  Is  well  known 
to  many  of  "the  older  theatregoers  In 
Boston,  and  to  all  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  negro  minstrelsy. 


rn 


ffrs    .McAlli.sler's  musical  i.^irn-  j 
.iLon  Dec.  SO.  1907.  and  Fr'tz 
,r        "  the   singer's  ""ociate-- 
ir  wa.'<   u'^  i_tfinsiiy  of  passion 
she  aiBplayed  ■■^n  '"^f"V^L  fh- women 
lhat  disturbed  the  coo^^^t  of  tbe  w 

la  the  audience.  ^'^^  the  next 

phony  «:<'"«;;^  ',"h,Tncd  the  audience  and 
year,  when  «^^*^,"''^i''dagogues  for  being 
was  censured  by  P^a^s"^^  sUge.  ^ 
too  dramatic  «" Boston  Theatre 
1909  she  came  to  the  ,  sy,e 

tn  Mr.  "=i"^">^"^,^'^Lev°eve  "n  "Pel- 
was  then  heard  as,  Ge-^^^XAnita  In 
leas  et   Mel.sandc,     At^ne  ^^^^^ 

^Aook  the^arts^f 
rnT^S:  sa^n"g\t"a"^^etle-s  Veen  In 

^r  h^Tmov^rT^eophV  o\utle^^^^^^ 

famous  poem,  m  ---^,'^^,1 
and  Oifera  h°use  s  e  was  flr^t 
passionate.   Her  Delilah  7««  »"    .  j^, 
^ble  in.personation  ;  her  AnKa  foi^r^S.^ 

!  force  surpassed  ° 'hie,  and 

lU'alvc-  but  even  more  m?"^*"^?;  ai, 

lrc"^cror  so""u\eW^         the  scene. 
Thrift,  Horatio. 
It  IS  said  that  the  New  York  Times 
paid  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  60  cents  a  wm-d  for 
his  one-act  play. 


Quorum  Pars  Magna  Fui 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Like  the  old  cavalry  horse  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  paddock  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  leisure,  and  hearing  the  band 
of  a  passing  circus,  neighs  a  welcome  as 
he  tries  to  "fall  in,"  so  I.  at  the  age  of 
7S  am  moved  to  get  In  somewhere  while 
old-time  minstrelsy  is  being  discussed.  I 
have  had  my  own  checkered  experiences 
In  the  burnt-cork  profession,  one  week  as 
prosperous  as  our  old  friend  Croesus,  tlie 
next  probably  "on  my  uppers,"  but  never 
have  I  seen  the  time  when  clean  wit  was 
not  the  best  and  safest  and  when  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  bring  my  mother,  wife  or 
sisters  to  enjoy  an  evening  with  the  true 
Ethiopian  artists. 

Your  correspondent,  "G.  F.  D.,  aaka 
It  we  would  not  lil<e  to  hear  them  all 
over  again.  T  certainly  would.  I 
The  allusion  to  "that's  what  s  the  mat- 
ter with  Hannah'"  Is  somewhat  Incom- 
cotton  wicks  were  ccftnmon.    In  those  i  pigig       the  last  part,  which  had  refer- 
days  pure  maple  sugar  was  plentiful ,  ^^^^  ^j,  the  then  prevailing  female  fash- , 
and  people  were  not  afraid  to  go  out  (png    It  ran  thus: 

autumn  mornings  to  pick  mushrooms  ^i^j.,  what's  the  matter  has  been  thMmped^ 
and  cook  and  eat  them.  Around  Boston ,bout 

nowadays  the  generality  of  mankind  tike  tlie  Iteys  of  an  ancient  piaaa 
Took  upon  the  mushroom  gatherer  as  a|    WhlL.e.ch  girl  muat  now  lllrt 


brave  and  venturesome  person  trifling 
with  death  and  destruction. 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 
Boston,  Jan.  3. 

Was  that  "potato  cake"  made  after 
the  recipe  favored  in  certain  English 
provinces,  as  Cheshire?  A  tea-cake 
was  made  of  mashed  potatoes  and  flour 
in  equal  parts,  buttered  and  eaten  hot 
The  "grathert  tater-cake"  (grated  po- 


lo a  flffy-yard  skirt. 
And  thafa  what's  the  matter  with  Hannah. 
Then  ring  out   the  chorus,   both  sweet  ead 
sonorous. 

Let  BDiiles  fall  upon  us  like  manna; 
To  please  old  and  young  Is  the  aim  of  our  song. 
And  that's  whafs  the  matter  with  Ha-sanah! 
My  first  experience  of  minstrelsy  was 
an  entertainment  by  the  Buckley  Sere- 
'Inaders  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  Ire., 

   ,       ,     ^  ^        |ii„  the  early  '60s,  playing  through  an  en- 

The  "grathert  tater-cake"  (grated  po-'  ^j^^  winter,  during  which  they  brought 
tato  cake)  is  made  thus:  Raw  potatoes  spectacle  than  "Semlrami- 

are  grated  on  a  large  grater  and  mixed  i        ,_  tv,o  Trish  metropolis  *eil* 

with  flour,  occasionally  currants,  and 


de"  in  black.  The  Trish  metropolis  *ein 
falriy  wild  over  this  company,  which 
evidently  was  the  predecessor  of  that 
which  later  had  its  "opera  house  on 
Bummer  street.  Boston,  where  La  Son- 
nambula"  in  black  v^^as  produced  in 
great  style.'  The  vocal  staff  of  this  com 


milk  to  the  consistence  of  batter.  The 
batter  Is  then  poured  on  a  backstone 
and  baked  over  the  flre.  The  English 
provinces  also  know  potato  bread,  po- 
tato fritter,  potato  oaten  (bread  made 

of  potatoes  and  oatmeal),  potato  Pot-|  "  was  the  best  in  mlnstreisy  in  mc. 
Potato  pie  never  appealed  to  us.  Ai  ^.  jjg^  States,  the  principal  artists  being- 
meat  and  potato  pie  was  more  to  the  p^ederick,  G.  G.  Swayne  and  Bishop 
[purpose.  Potato  flour  Is  used  in  Boston  t,  .. 

especially  by  Swedish  cooks,  for  mak 
Ing  a  light  cake.— Ed. 


ELLEN  mn 

AIDS  BttGlANS 

I     Miss  i;iUn  Ten-y  appeared  in  ".Seones 
I  from  Shakespeare"  at  Symphony  Hall  : 
1  last  evening  for  the  benefit  of  Belgian 
1  refugees. 

:  Dressed  In  gray  flo^'ltiS  robes.  Miss 
Terry  stood  or  sat  at  a  large  table, 
handsomely  draped-  and  covered  with 
flowers.  ^    A  Boston. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  about      ^here  have  been 
.  »i^'>  i,<.roine3  which  '  compan  es  since,  but 

Shakespeare's  "pathetic  l>«™'"^f'7'  ^  ;  ^on  of  whlte-fac* 


"The  Day."  Tl»e 
his  one-aci  1..-. .  ^^^^^  ^o  re-  . 

^"a'^k^'Any  Tut  a  scot  writing  a  play 
^t  L  Id  a  word  might  be  sorely  tempted 
at  2s.  Id.  a  directions  very  nu- 

to  make  the  sta„c  ai  e  -E^eunf  , 

merous  and  "^i;"  ^    go  out.'    Does  ; 

Disgutoed  Germans.  i 

I'Xr^wh^h  I?:f  -heavenLv  length,'  Is 
I  letter  wnicii  Leonardo 

da%nncr  Dante,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a 
'h^sl  more  besides,  were  G^ermans  !  Ac- 
-^' t^^  "^ar  Sf^M- 
'archival  researches  and  the  i.iti  , 

"  rp^lvters  of  their  birthplace  have 
^^".J,t  S  German  descent.'  Dante 

f %hikespeare,  'A  cross-breed,  a  mix- 
„f  i'l^'^««^P;'*'r'ei,,storic  Mediterranakn 
l";d'  Gluo-'AlP^^eNloorish-Brlton.  Dan- 
LgU-aaellc  celt.'  Phew  I' 


,  Buckley.  Sig.'  Roberts,  Myron  Whitney 
and  John  Murpny. 

l  of  the  Morris  Bros.'  company,  Billy 
was  good  in  his  way,  but  was  not  orig- 
inal; Lon  Morris  was  the  brains  of  the 
party  Then  came  Trowbridge.  Pell. 
Wild,  Barney,  Jim  Kelly.  Hughey  Do- 
herty  and  later  Dan  Maginness  etc.  A 
grand  piano  in  front  of  the  stage  en- 
hanced the  musical  effect. 

In  3S57.  Perham's  New   Orleans  and 
Metropolitan  Opera  company  toiii  ed  the 
country  to  great  business.  I'o  in  the  cir- 
'  cle    The  next  great  company  to  appear 
was  Sharpley's  minstrels  f      "^1  lado^- 
Dhia.   To  have  seen  Sam  and  his  Iron- 
i  clad.s"  means  not  to  forget  them.  But 
the^reatest  of  all  was  Cott^on  &  Mur- 
Dhy's  California  troupe,  which  located  at 
'  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  opposite  tho 
i  Granary  burying  ground.    Tt  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  most  ar- 
l  tlstlo  straight  minstrel  show  ever  seen  In 

many  other  good 
the  gradual  Intro- 


ducUo.  of  whHc-face  specialties,  givln. 
fo  X  performance  a  sort  of  vaudcyil  c 
flavor,  has  weakened  and  to  some  m  nds 
sDOlled  the  oid-tlme  pleasant  evenings 
Upent  while  listening  to  genumc^^ncsro 
minstrelsy. 
Soccbestcr,  Jan.  i- 


Miss  Terry  thus  distinguishes  from  his 
•triumphant"  women,  the  famous 
actress  read  and  .  acted  scenes  fron. 
■•Othello"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Again  Miss  Terry  exercised  her  wonted 
spell.  The  gracious  presence,  the  la- 
millar  spontaneity,  tl>e 
of  her  eloquence  remain  the  same 
through  passlna  years. 

"Juliet,"   she  said  a 
ithe  first  fruit  of  a  change  1°  fringing  by  her  presence 

I  peare's  idea*  about  women.    Hlth«t"  ^^^,^^^3  „rf„e. . 

I  he  had  been  fond  of  painting  such  tj-pes  ]^__^^^^  ,„,dniEht."  When  tv  ^  -o.^Mr 
'  „  Kr.th»rine.  the  shrew 


Gervllle-Reache. 

Many  win  mourn  the  death  of  Mme 
.„    QervlUe-Reache,  whose  voice  reminded 
UtU.  latar."ls  Hardy's  Eusta^la  Vye. 

Shakes-  one 

nT.0(3once  "memories  of 


or  those  oi 


;•  krqploai 


MAJESTIC   THEATRE  -  Robert  B 
Mantell  in  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and, 

,' Juliet."  „    ,  ,  ' 

 Mr.  Mantell 

Romeo  ••   Frank  Peters 

CBpulet...........*   .John  Glbbs 

Pari"  • ,-,  • Guy  Llndsley 

Benvollo  •   Trltz  Lelber 

Mercutlo  Edward  Lewers 

Pet*""  •  *.'.'...  Walter  Gibba 

Tybalt   John  Burk^ 

f*lf/t  •  ■.Miss' 'Oinivieve  Hamper 

T^i  V  CaDulet  .  .  Miss  Florence  .^uer 
l^rse  .Miss  Genevieve  Reynolds 

"  in  these  days  of  eugenics  and  clinlca^ 
dramas  it  was  a  pleaure  to  IfoJ^  °° 
iJTot  iiie  tragic  romance  of  the  Im- 
mortal lovers  o^Verona.  Mr.  Mantell's 
Romco  s  a  capable,  finely  sustained  im- 
perTonatlon  by  an  ^xperle'nced  act  ^u 
the  Interest  yesterday  afternoon  was 
iargely  centred  about  the  Juliet  of  his 

young  wife.  Miss  Ha.'"P«r'„„,„„Hv«ness 
Her  youth  and  personal  attraotlyeness 
make  her  physically  well  suited  to  the 
part  and  there  were  '""'y, 
features  in  her  performance.  The  charm 
ind  innocence  of  the  early  scenes;  the 
iwakenlng  of  womanly  emotion  and 
passionate  love;  Juliet's  anguish  at  the 
hiatch,  which  her  parents  would  force 
upon  her:  her  despair  until  consoled  by 
K  Lawrence's  remedy;  her  vision  of 
librror  In  the  potion  scene-ail  were  ex- 
^es^d  with  befitting  delicacy  tender- 
mss,  warmth  and  Intensity.  Above  a", 
Mis  Juliet  was  refreshing  In  glrllshness, 
-  ah^eetness  and  sincerity. 
-Miss  Ucvnolds's  Nurse  was  sympa- 
-ttielic,  motheriy.  rather  than  droll  and 
Smic.  Mr.  Lelber's  Mercutlo  was  spir- 
Ked,  admirable  in  distinction  and  humor. 
jAn  audience  of  good  size  was  generous 
te  applause.  .  „ 

The  play  tonight  will  be  "Klohelleu. 


W'  I ,  .  .  ,i r: ;i in  went  oov- 
clovr,  of  tlio  usual  evening  pcrforiiKin-o 
at  the  Toy  Theatre  last  night.  It  went 
dow  n  only  for  another  shifting  of.  the 
soenos.  Both  before  ancl  behind  the 
iooMi~ht  .  (hi^  shifting  took  pln*'"' 

,1  out,  anil  another  filed  5"". 

  .  ;,    Of  players  went  liorac,  and 

mIipi-  tool!  pisBession:  and  a  larse 
.■>.ntinq.MU  of  cJ^rens  Had  gone  to  bed 
when  the  curtibj  ^ves  rung  up  again 
on  the  Twelfth  Night  ball  given  for  the 
nc  ncflt  ot  the  Women's  Emergency 
'  ips  of  London,  under  tho  au.spices  of 
■I..'  Equal  Franchise  committee.  The 
it  \  pls  began  at  11:30,  with  a  special  en- 
tertainment in  which  Cyril  Maude,  Miss 
Elslo  Maclcay  and  Miss  Maude  Andrew 
of  the  "Grumpy"  company,  Mr.  Beer- 
iohm  ot  the  Jewett  Playera.  and 
otlicr  ICnglish  actors  took  part;  and 
l:i  ted  far  into  the  morning.  Dancing 
u;i  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the  program 
r.nd  a  breakfast  served  at  2:30  were 
i.aturcs  of  tho  festivities  of  a  mem- 
orable night. 

No  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Maude  as 
Grumpy  would  recognize  the  actor  as  I 
lie  appeared  in  J.  M.  Barrie'a  one-act  j 
elictch.     "Platonic    Friendship,"    witn  j 
Miss  Elsie  Macltay,   or  as  the  young  j 
man  in  the  clever  "one-word"  .sketch.  I 
which  lie  played  with  Miss  Alma  Tell  of  I 
the  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  company.  "Pla- 
tonic   Friendship"    has    already    been  j 
given  here;   but  the  other  Uttle  play; 
waa  produced  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.     Perhaps,    for  pur- 
poses of  record,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  wrfs  produced  this 
uiorning.     It   was   written   by  Fr^nk 
Egan  of  I^os  Angeles,  and  was  produced 
by  Mr.   Maude  with   great  success  in 
Kew  York  last  year,  when  Miss  Lau- 
lette  Taylor,  then  playing  In  "Peg  o' 
My   Heart,"   played   opposite   him.  A 
whole  story  is  acted  out,  in  which  each 
speech  consists  of  only  one  word.  Both 
pieces  had  a  "succes  fou,"  for  the  audi- 
ence was   predisposed   to  be  friendly, 
r'ay.s  and  acting  were  extremely  clever, 
and  the  bonds  of  conventionality  were 
dropped  under  the  influence  of  time, 
I'la^e  and  circumstance.  ^ 

"Swank."  a  little  cockney  comedy  by 
3;o!and  Pertwee,  presented  by  Miss 
Maude  Andrew  and  Mr.  Beerbohm,  also 
.seore<l  a  hit,  and  .so  did  the  nonologues  \ 
of  Miss  Esme  Biddle,  who  understudies 
Miss  Mackay  in  the  role  of  Virginia  in 
•Urumpy."  The  program  included  alsc 
costume  dances,  a  minuet,  a  pavane  and 
the  "Ta-tao,"  "by  Mrs.  Lucia  Freemar 
and  Dart  M.  Thorne,  and  modern  dances 
hy  Miss  Margarite  Souther  and  Clarenc« 
Waugh. 

Mr.  Maude,  who  has  a  brother  at  th«| 
front 


i|.e.;' 


iioy. 


from    the    seroiid    In  il< 
Preludes,   Is   an    in<Mi  il'i- 
not  so  Interesting  a.s 
'h'oleil  a  mlOi,  ■  by  tl 
;-i.in  .iongen.  Is  a  show  piece  wMi  iiii- 
iinporlant  musical  ideas.    U  servi-.d  to 
display  Mr.  Cupcland's  technic. 

Mr.  Oopoland  among  pianists  is  as 
.SHliiburn'!  said  Of  (^olcrfdge  anions 
poets,  lonely  and  infoniparablp_  He  Iw- 
longs  to  no  nchool;  he  is  no  one's  disci- 
ple. Playing  Deltussy'.'--  music  move  po- 
et ii  ally  and  fantastically  than  any  plan- 
i.U  we  have  heard,  he  yet  cannot  be 
called  n  specialist,  for  he  played  las', 
night  tho  music  of  MacDowell  in  the 
epii'  manner;  hi»  performance  of  Scar- 
latti's I'astorale,  beautiful  In  every  way, 
ha.l  tlio  right  touch  ot  archaism;  his 
Kohumann  was  Schumannesque,  and  his 
interpretation  ot  Chopin's  pieces  would 
surely  have  won  the  approval  of  Vladi- 
mir de  PachmaAn. 

How  did  he  obtain  his  Inimitable 
touch?  How  did  he  acquire  the  peculiar 
technic  tWiit  sets  him  apart  from  all 
oUicr  pianists? 

I  -  There    come,    but    rarely,  pianist*, 
singers,  violirii.vts.  who  impress  their  in- 
dividuality i:pou   the     most  hardened 
hearer.    "Then  is  the  time  for  unalloyed 
pleasure,    for    admiration     without  a 
"but"  or  a  "however,''  for  the  recording 
of  aesthetic  etijoyment.  not  for  critical 
inquiry.    Mr.  Copeland's  performance  is 
sensuous  when  the  music  makes  that 
appeal,  but  his  scnsuousne.ss  is  never 
lush.    It  is  now  romantic,  now  nobly 
cla.ssic.    This  pianist  who  brings  before 
you  the  scorching  sun  and  the  languor- 
ous and  fiery  dance  rhythms  of  Spain, 
sings  in  tho  twilight  of  Chopin  and  in- 
terprets the   fancies    ai     Debussy  in 
shadowy  dreamlands.    For  him.  too,  the 
!  fairies   arc   exquisite  dancers;  for. him 
i  the  moonlight  has  secrets  for  the  ter- 
i  race;  lie  hears  the  bells  of  the  engulfed 
I  cathedral,   as   tho  Briton   sailor  hears 
I  beneath  the  waves  the  chimes  of  the 
I  sunken  city  Ys. 


\<>w  her  working  voioA.-  Hei-  tc'-hivlc  la 
■tdequale;  her  control  of  breath,  her 
handling  of  a  phrase,  her  legato  are 
all  worthy  of  praise. 

She  was  iTiorc  expressive  yesterday  in 
the  songs  of  tender  sentiment  and  Joy- 
ous mood  than  in  those  that  demanded 
emotional  lnten.sity,  passion  and  dra- 
matic foree.  There  is  more  In  "Mond- 
nacht,"  "Feldeinsamkeit"  and  "Bot- 
schaft"  than  was  expressed  by  the  sing- 
er. The  Interpretation  was  not  convinc- 
ing. To  Hay  It  uas  superficial  would, 
perhaps,  be  goins  too  far;  but  in  these 
instances  the  hearer  was  left  unmoved. 
lOven  the  interpretation  of  the  too  fa- 
miliar "Sercnacle  "  of  Strauss  was  com- 
paratively pale.  But  in  the  songs  of 
li.^liter  sentiment,  in  the  mocking  "Maid 
Sings  IJght."  in  the  songs  of  Reger, 
the  singer  ^ave  full  e.-cpression  to  the 

j  various  moods  of  the  composers. 

j    Mme.   van   Endcrt   was  warmly  ap- 

I  plauded  by  an  audience  of  good  size. 

I  Itet  alled  at  the  end  she  sang  Brahms's 
"."^i  hniicd." 

Mr.  Epstein  played  here  for  the  first 
lime.  He  has  a  most  agreeable  touch, 
marked  facility,  fine  musical  taste,  with 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  .singer.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  he  is  a  son  of 
,Iulius  Epstein,  the  celebrated  piano 
teacher  of  Vienna. 
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what  it  delights  In.  t>ld  not  the  man.v 
years  of  'Boalon  culture'  tnot  German 
Kultur)  surroundings  penetrate  your 
elephant's  hide  by  this  time?  Evidently 
not,  since  this  Is  your  taste  in  litera- 
ture. What  has  your  'note'  to  do  with 
the  verses?  What  has  how  a  'man  talks 
German'  got  to  do  with  It?  Were  you 
drunk  when  you  sent  the  article  to 
press,  or  had  you  a  'brain  storm'  be- ' 
cause  your  beloved  'British'  were  being . 
exposed?? 

"Since  you  published  these  beautlfuU 
(sic)  verses  won't  you  also  reprint  Tha 
Truce  of  the  Bear.'  by  Kipling?  It  was  ^ 
printed  in  The  Herald  right  after  the! 
Dlsarmement'  (sic)  question,  its  at  | 
least  decent  poetry  and  Is  not  an  In- 
sult to  your  readers  to  submit  it  to  I 
them.    Compulsory,  ANON.  I 


M.  ELISABETH 
VAN  ENDERT  IN 
SONG  RECITAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Elisabeth  van  Endert  gave  a 
song  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Richard  Epstein  was 
the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as 
follows :  .  \ 

Schumann,      Widmung,  Rocselein, 

, ,  „  ^  intensely'interested  in  the  worli:  Mondnacht,  Fruehhngsnacht  ;  Schubert, 

of  the  M'otnen's  Emergency  Corps  of  hlj  I  Ave  Maria,  Heidenroeslein  ;  Brahms, 
eountry;  aijd  he  and  his  English  col  j  pgj^ginsamkeit,     Vergebliches  Staend- 

!  Chen,    Wiegenlled,    Botschaft ;  Rogers, 
Autumn  ;  Old  English,  Phyllis  hath  such 


.  ally  for  the  cause. 

MR.  COPELAND 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  George  Copeland  gave  a  piaao 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  for 
the  benefit  of  French  and  Belgian 
hospitals.  There  was  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  The  prograni 
was  as  follows: 

First  movement  of  MacDoweirs|' 
Sonata  Tra«lca;  Scarlatti,  Pastorale-I 
Capriccio;  Xocturne.  Valse  Etude,  Valse 
of  Chopin;  Etude  by  Liszt;  nnale  to 
Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques; 
Copeland— Debussy,  Prelude  to  L'Apres 
— mldi  d'un  faune;  Debussy,  Polssons 
d'or,  La  Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair 
de  Kmc,  Danse  de  Pvck.  La  Cathedrale 
engloutie,  "Les  Pees  sent  d'exquises 
danseuses,"  Canope  (first  time),  Feux 
d'artifice;  Albeniz,  Tango,  El  Polo; 
Jongen.  Soleil  a  midi.  Mr.  Copeland 
also  played  some  Spanish  Dances  by 
Oranados.  and  other  pieces.  , 
This  program  was  unusually  ar- 
ranged. Few  pianists  of  even  Mr.  Cope- 
Uuid  s  reputation  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  begin  a  group  of  pieces  with  the 
lirst  movement  of  a  sonata  and  end  it 
with  the  Finale  of  Schumaim  s  Etudes. 
The  experiment  was  wholly  yuccessful. 
Tiie  movement  from  MacDowcll's  son- 
ata, played  with  superb  breadth  and  in 
nobly  tragic  spirit,  made  an  impres- 
.sive  begiimlng.  The  Finale  was  the 
triumphant  close  of  a  series  of  admir- 
able performances,  admirable  for  clar- 
ity, exquisite  gradations  of  tone,  a 
touch  no\v  liquid,  now  velvety,  now 
warmly  brilliant,  a  mastery  of  rhythm. 

It  was  a  still  more  dang.'^rous  experi- 
ment to  transcribe  Debussy's  Prelude 
to  Mallarme's  poem  for  orchestra.  The 
piano  can  hardly,  even  under  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  hands,  be  expected  fo  rep.-oduce 
the  effects  of  color,  the  se,nsuou>nes« 
the  Idyllic  charm.  Mr.  Leonard  Boi^- 
,v)ck  has  transcribed  this  Prelude  and 
another  of  Debussy's  orchestral  v.orks 
and  he  played  them  In  London  lisi.  sea- 


CONCERT  BY  MR.  BISPHAM 
AND  MISS  MYRNA  SHARLOW 

I  Boston  Opera  Soprano  and  Metro- 
politan Baritone  Sing. 

The  thirS  concert  of  the  third  season 
of  the  Tremont  Temple  course  was 
given  last  evening.  The  soloists  were 
Myrna  Sharlow,  soprano  of  the  Boston 
Opera  company,  and  David  Blspham, 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan.  Tremont 
Tprni)le  was  well  hlled  and  the  audience 
liked  the  singers. 

Mr.  Bispham  and  Miss  Sharlow  sang 
alternate  numbers,  ending  with  "O, 
Figlia  Mia,"  duet  from  "Rigoletto." 
The  concert  began  with  an  organ  num- 
ber by  Mr.  O'Shea. 

Mr.  Bispham  is  on  terms  of  easy 
familiaritj-  with  his  audience.  Each 
number  was  prefixed  with  a,  few  ex- 
planatory words  in  humorous  vein.  Mr. 
Bi.spham  is  a  Philadelphia  Quaker  and 
recognizes  the  absiJrdity  of  an  Ameri- 
can's singing  Italian  to  an  American 
audience  whicli  does  not  understand 
Italian.  \\\  his  selections,  with  t!ie  ex- 
ception of  the  duet  ijnd  the  "Erl  King," 
wiiieh  has  no  .satisfactory  translation, 
were  given  in  ICnglish. 

His  songs  were  divided  into  groups  of 
classic  airs,  request  numbers  and  three 
selections,  including  "Calm  Be  Thy 
[Sleep,"  "The  Pirate  Song"  and  Kipling's 
"lioute  Marcliin'."  The  last  was  writ- 
ten for  Mr.  Bispham  and  is  .so  .stirring 
that  a  small  boy  in  the  gallery  was  tin- 
ahle  to  keep  still.  Of  course,  the  encore 
\\as  "Danny  Deever,"  which  evoked  so 
much  applause  tiiat  "Drink  to  Me  Ofily" 
v.as  also  given,  .\nother  popular  encore 
was  Storace's  "Pretty,  Pretty  Creature." 

Critics  who  declare  Mr.  Bispham  has 
passed  his  prime  found  him  in  excellent 
voice.  His  H5i'o,gram  was  varied.  He  is 
always  dramatic. 

Miss  Sharlow  is  remembered  as  the 
plu( :k.y  girl  who  Kau,i5'  "Mimi"  at  a  mo-  • 
meiit's  not'u  c  when   Mme.   Melba  was  I 
indisposed.    The  Incident  occurred  last  | 
March.    Miss  Sharlow  is  unaffected  and 
attractive.     Her   voice   was   not  quite 
smootli  on  the  low  notes— a  bit  ragged  ' 
at  the  hem.    .She  sang  the  prayer  from  i 
"Carmen,"  but  was  most  pleasing  in  a  j 
group  of  familiar  songs— "I  Know  Where  | 
I'm  Goin',"   "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  I 
Endearing  Young  Charms"  and  "Bonnie  ! 
Sweet  Bessie."  | 
The    Trenient   Temple   audiences   al-  | 
ways  demand  encores  and  last  night  the 
soloists  were  most  generous. 


"We  would  advise  your  reading  a  bit  I 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Heine— it  might  i 
help  you." 


charming  graces  ;  MacDowell,  Long  Ago, 
A  Maid  Sings  Light ;  Leonl,  The  Leaves 
and  the  Wind ;  Reger,  Waldelnsamkeit, 
Maria  Wiegenlied  ;  Wolf  Der  Gaertncr ; 
de  Lange,  Dutch  Sei-enade ;  Strauss,. 
Staendchen. 

Mme.  van  Endert,  who  sang  here  last 
season  at  a  Symphony  concert  and  at  a 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  where  she 
sang  with  orchestra  and  also  with 
piano  accompaniment,  was  heard  here 
last  month  at  an  operatic  concert.  Ves- 
terday  she  gave  her  first  recital  in  this 
city. 

That  operatic  singers  are  seldom  ac- 
coiTiplished  Lieder  singers  lias  passed 
into  a  familiar  saying,   yet  there  are 
noteworthy   exceptions,    as    Liili  l^eh- 
rnaiin,    Mme.    Sembrich,    Jtiss  Farrar, 
Jinie.  Sehumann-Heink,  Bdmond  Clem- 
'  lU.  not  to  mention  others.  The  f%ct  is  ; 
liiat  many  operatic  singers,  relying  on  i 
tlieir  reputation,  do  not  take  the  trouble' 
to  studj'  the  art  of  Lieder  singing.  Then  ' 
there  are  opera  singers  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  vox  et  piaeterea  nihil;  singers 
who  on  the  stage  make  tiieir  effects 
chiefly  by  bellowing  and  are  therefore 
wildly  applauded.    Turn  them  loose  on 
tlio  concert  stage  and  they  are  fearsome  J 
cattle. 

Mme.  van  Endert  before  she  visited 
thi.s  country  was  known  in  concert  as 
well  as  in  opera,  though  her  pronounced 
success  was  chiefly  in  the  theatre.  She 
is  now  making '  an  extended  concert 
tour.    It  may  be  said  at  once  that  her 

singing  yesterday  was  of  a  higher  order  Posed  toward  the  German  people  though 


Note  and  Comment. 

As  you  put  our  name  In  quotation 
;  marks,  the  Inference  is  that  you  regard 
,  it  as  assumed.  We  are  not  fussy  in  this 
j  matter  Call  us  Plantagenet  Fltz  Roy 
I  Mortimer  or  Zenas  T.  Field,  It  matters 
not.  The  surname  is  our  own,  and  the 
Christian  name  was  only  given  In  bap- 
tism, for  we  were  brought  up  In  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
who,  by  the  way.  Is  not  the  "tribal  deity 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.'' 

We  thought  that  in  this  column  we 
had  been  as  frank  in  revelation  as  a 
child  rolling  on  the  carpet,  unreserved 
and  as  loose  as  ashes,  for  many  years, 
but  we  now  learn  that  on  Jan.  5,  191b' 
we  threw  off  the  mask  and  exposed  our 
hideous  deformity. 

'Elephant's  hide."  Our  correspondent 
IS  evidently  thinking  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  colossal  work,  elephant  folio 
sold  only  by  subscription  (as  yet  unpub- 
lished). , 

We  were  not  drunk,  most  noble  Fes- 
tus;  we  were  plumb  Sober,  deplorably 
S'ber.    Not  tliat  we  belong  to  the  band 
total  abstainers.    Now  and  then  we 
take  a  mild  snifter,  a  modest  quencher 
a  febrifuge.    We  look  kindly  on  pots  of 
ale.   But  in  working  hours,  when  we  are 
Idboilng  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
commun!ty,  when  we  are  moulding  pub- 
lic thought  we  abstain  rigorouslv  from 
fire  water,  the  hot  juice  of  the  Tuscan 
grane,   vintages  of  New  Jersey,  and 
■  gross  and  sensual  beer.    In  these  hours 
of  imseirt;-!!  toil  our  fare  is  that  of  Gold- 
smith's Hermit: 

And  water  from  tbe  sprinff. 
■VV^e  were  looking  over  Goethe's  conver- 
sations with  Eckermann  and  a  volume 
of  Heine  only  the  other  dav.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  from  them  passages 
that  would  distress  you.  Look  for  ex- 
ample at  Goethe's  words  'on  national 
hatreds.  Js  there  a  statue  of  Heine  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  aiiy  part  of  Germany? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

This  la  Folone,  a  gentleman  of  Tour- 
am,  was  the  greatest  eater  at  the  court. 
Whpn  others  said,  "What  a  fine  day  to 
hunt:"  "What  a  fine  day  for  a  walk  !" 

What  a  fine  day  for  tennis!"  he  would 
say:  "Ah.  what  a  fine  day  for  eating!" 
J.«aving  tlie  table,  his  grace  was  this  : 

•Lord  grant  me  to  digest  thoroughly 
what  1  have  eaten." 


On  Tuesday  morning  we  published  in 
this  column  extracts  from  Charles  God- 
frey Leland's  "Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan." 
We  published  them  because  the  looting 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  not  so 
flagrant  as  it  has  been  in  Belgium  and 
France;    because    the    "rcquisish"  of 
[Hans   Breitmann  when   he  summoned 
I  the  mayor  of  Nancy  to  stand  in  his  aw- 
j  ful  presence  was  moderate  in  compari- 
son with  the  demands  made  by-^Ger- 
[mans  upon  Belgians  whose  country  they 
ruthlessly  invaded.   We  published  the 
verses  for  another  rea.son:    they  arc 
amusing.   Leland   was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Germans  as  far  back  as  the 
Forties.   He  was  a  student  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich  and  most  fnendlv  dls- 


son. 


Mr.    Copeland's  transcription 
ingenious  and  often  effective; 
all  transcriptions  of  beautiful  Diches- 
ti-al  pieces  it  fired   the  hearer  -..ith  -i 
,[,,sire  to  listen  agam  to  the  .i  ,,1, 


than  on  former  occasions.  Her  interpre- 
tation was  more  varied  and  more  signif- 
icant. 

The  pro.gram,  while  it  was  an  agreea- 
ble one.  was  made  up  chiefly  of  well- 
worn  songs.  The  words  of  "Autumn" 
might  well  inspire  a  composer,  and  Mr. 
Rogei-s  was  fortunate  in  the  invention 


he  was  not  blind  to  peculiarities  and 
I  foibles.  He  was  the  first  to  translate 
Heine's  "Relsebilder"  into  English 
(IS.w):  and  nearly  40  years  afterwards 
he  translated  and  edited  for  Hcinemann 
in  London  the  works  of  Heine. 
I  It  appears  that  the  publication  of 
;  these    extracts    disturbed    a  sensitive 


of  his  music.  Leoni's  pretty  trifle  Boul-  I'he  letter  of  an  anonymuncule 
pleased  sit  once,  and  Mme.  van  Endert  goes  into  the  waste  basket  as  a  rule, 
was  obliged  to  repeat  U.  De  J-ange's  but  the  following  letter  should  be  print- 
"D'.'tch  Serenade"  and  the  singer  of  itj  ed  as  an  example  of  courtesy  in  argu- 
deservcd  the  .same  compiiuient.  As  ai  ment,  as  a  fine  flower  of  (3erman 
whole,  the  program  wa?  conventional  "Kultur." 

Mme.  van  F.ndert's  voice  has  beauti-J  —  

fill  quality,   it  is  a  pure,  but  not  cold)  Somewhat  Personal,, 

soprano  ot  liberal  range,  lyric  and  flexl-j  -Tpor  one  thing.  'Philip  Hale,'  you  de- 
ble  well  suited  to  Lieder  of  emotional^  gerve  credit-once  in  a  while  vou  have 
Idyllic,  coiilomplative  and  frollcsoine  t„e  courage  to  show  vour  real"  nature- 
character.  The  low^est  tones,  aa  heard  Iji^^^  expose  its  low  and  vulgar  irclina- 
11.-  iMst  verse  of  Leon  s  song,  are  pe{  tio„,  ^nd  wallow  In  the  exh-bition  of 
rich.  u«t  the  hollow  shells  ot 


Our  Contributors, 

Ah.   our    contributors!     "Orion''  of 
Kodaie  island   appreciates  them.  "Be- 
tween them  they  truly  seem,  as  'Mi- 
kros'  said  today,  omniscient.  Questions 
}  I  grave  or  gay,  simple  or  complex,  an- 
;  I  cient  or  modern,  yield  to  the  combined 
erudition  of  the  editor  and  his  loyal  ad- 
jmirers,  among  whom  I  hope  to  be  num- 
i  bered   if  found  deserving  of  an  occa- 
sional corner.  To  be  permitted  to  share 
even  in  an  humble  way    in    a  work 
which  is  occasionally  adorned  by  con- 
tributions from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
a  man  who  seems  to  combine  in  his  per- 
son the  most  admirable  traits  of  some 
of  the  best  characters  rendered  dear  to 
us  by  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  other  fa- 
vorite writers,  is  sufficient  to  call  forth 
the  best  that. is  in  us  so  as  to  justify  so 
hig:h  a  privilege." 

Good  work,  Orion!  As  soon  as  we 
find  out  where  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
is  now  pursuing  his  sociological  studies 
we  will  forward  your  "appreciation." 
Will  he  say,  "Why  lug  in  Thackeray 
and  Dickens?"  . 

Meanwhile  "G.  F.  D."  thinks  that 
our  contributors  are  all  "good  sports." 
"And  in  spite  of  my  venerable  age  and 
my  natural  (as  well  as  professional) 
sobriety  of  character,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  nothing  else  than  that  be  said 
of  me  when  my  epitaph  comes  to  be 
written.  Could  we  not  all  be  brought 
together  under  the  kindly  assistance  of 
the  editor  of  this  department  and  form 
an  exclusive  little  club?  What  joliy 
times  we  could  have  'reminiscing' 
without  space-limitation,  or  lletenlni" 
to  the  old  Salts  as  they  fought  over 
nautical  terms,  or  to  tho.se  literary 
or  philosophical  pundits  who  occasion- 
ally rush  fearlessly  In  where  the  more 
modest  angels  among  us  fear  to  tread. 
And  perhaps  we  might  sometimes  be  ^ 
permitted,  to  look  over  the  advance  j 
sheets  of  that  great  sociological  work, 
in  elephant  folio,  lo  which  numerous 
references  have  been  made." 

We  fear-  that  "G.  F.  D.*'  would  be 
disappointec?.,  Take  Mr.  George  P.  Bol- 
ivar for  example.    He  is  an  elflerly  gen- 


Ueman  who  wears  sreen  glasses,  puts 
on  Bdoshes  even  when  the  sidewalks 
arc  dry  in  winter,  does  not  know  the 
taste  of  strong  waters,  eate  dry 
toant  and  apple  sauce  for  his  supptr 
•t  6:30  P.  M.  Few  would  find  Mr.  Luclen 
B.  Henderson  congenial,  for  he  i»  of 
^statistical  turn  of  mind.  As  for  Mr. 
•■Herkimer  Johnson,  he  is  a  variable 
O'lnntity.  Fine  fellows  all— but  not  al- 
A  holesome  companiftis  for  grown 


Causerie — Hot  Air. 

is  "H.  J.  L."  writing:  "In  the 
Herald  this  morning  fJan.  O 
i  he  caption  "As  the  World  Wags,' 
•vhat  purported  to  be  a  letter 
■Causerie.'  Win  you  please  teli 
'  •    I    '  auserie-  is  the  French  word  for 
not  .-lir?" 

You  ought  to  know.  The  letter  that 
was  liraded  "Causerie"  was  written  l»y 


^TLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-"Coni- 
".ay,"  the  Harvard  prize  play,  a 
I  in  three  acts,  a  prologue  and  an 
■  ue.  by  Cleves  KlnUead.  First  per- 
f, , nuance  on  any  stage. 
TERSONS  OF  TUB  PHOLOGUE  AND  F"- 
1.0GUE. 

■  1  irilsnn   Jo''"  Crnig 

^  ,.,tou     .  ..    AUwrt  I.'int 

,,,   wniiom  P.  Carlolon 

,.      ,        ,11   Ml«»  Mar.T  Youni 

i  i  IISONS  or  THE  I'L.^Y 

1    I  ^  -  ,  ,1.1  Fllson  Jo'"' 

,    .     :         ton..     ...    .... William  P.  CKrloton 

,-,,,rtoii   AlfioU  Lnnt 

„        .     .  0^<i>y  nnwley 

■  nttorner   A'  R^ixt's 

.,  nttorner  •. ..  ..irvlnR  IMohel 

.M,«    K.  uunl  FuIlertOD.  ..MIS-  Betty  Barnlcoat 

^  „„■  I  i.,Urtoo  .....Miss  .Manon  Tnoner 

'  Vr's    \,-n\   M"'"''  Oileonl 

F.llpn   Xcal  Miss 

In  the  prologue  Hush  FuUerton,  a 
well-to-do  young  man,  proposes  mar- 
riage to  Penelope  Gail,  a  famous 
actress,  a  guest  at  his  father  s  house. 
Miss  Gail,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  per- 
fect suitor,  questions  his  chivalry  to- 
wards other  women.  Kllen  Neal,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  evident  that  Miss  Neal 
has  been  unpleasantly  talkative.  Ui?;ed 
to  confession,  young  Hugh  begln.^  the 
story  of  hlB  past  as  the  curtain  falls. 

In  the  next  act,  in  the  same  house  10 
vears  earlier,  Ellen  Neal  is  a  maid.  She 
1  wants  to  be  straight,  but  the  first  per 
!  son  she  meets  is  Arthur  Coaklcy.  a 
'  drunkard  and  the  cause  of  her  first 
misfortune.    Ho  assures  her  that  slie 
cannot   keep   etralRht.     She   slaps  hU 
I  face  and  he  promptly  informs  his  host, 
Hugh  FuUerton,  t'.'.it  the  new  maid  was 
the  belle  of  a  well-known  dance  hail. 
Hugh  Is  Inte.csted,  tries  his  luck  and 
Ul'^ses  Kllen  uiidfr  the  mistletoe.  He 
has  always  bceH  her  hero,  for  she  is 
impressed    with    names    In    the  scnai 
columns,  and  she'  speedily  succumbs  to  , 
his  rapturous  wooing. 

V  year  later.  Hugh  s  father  rushes 
to  .ludge  FlLson.  the  family  lawyei.  i 
Hugh  Is  the  father  of  her  son  and  Klleni 
lias  c'lcaged  a  lawyer.  Hugh,  fresh 
from  Europe,  only  wishes  to  forget  his^ 
escapade.  Young  Coa'.tloy,  anxious  to 
be  of  u.'e  to  one  of  "our  best  families,  I 
otters  to  prove  Bllcn.  a  dissolute  girl 


the  other  hand  these  characters, 
if^hev  aie  villainous,  are  well  drawn 
■UnLn4.V  co-asted.  as^are^^the 

T™*^  nH  otsei  vlng.  His  people  are 
«hrewd  The  Bocially  ambitious 

^TlunX  is  to  be  met  with  every 

■^"The  dialogue  is  of  the  utmost  frauk- 
nels^nt  modernity^  U  ls^  often^  crisp 

and  «o>"tr;,a%s     Yo  mg  CoaUley's  iag 
Tthe''  fl  St   act  is  unreasonably  pro- 
Al,s  Neal's  revelations  are  loim- 
drnwn  out"-  ?he  epilogue  would  gain  by 

'^ThTprece  wa..  excellently  acted.  Miss 

=i,itained  impersonations.  Mr.  Cr.iib 
Kt^r^"sr^°^:J^^^r^tn 

H?r:'ni[:ri^ii^(:^^^^^--r 

Ked  a    Mrs  FuUerlun  and  Miss  Col- 
^or1^'\ctlng  in  tho  tr'a'   «c-"-  ^^^^ , 
genuine  in  emotional  ^  ^.^^i 

!!ther  characters  were  individually  « en  1 
acte:i.tr:^-luding  Mr.  Hawley's  pertorm- 

"";^:;?i.^'U"^f^:''^^:^e^a^-^>oo«yv.ew. 

of  men  the  play  is  unconventiotial  ...id 
well  worth  seei:.g  and  shouUl  prosper  \ 
I  larKC  audience  was  warm  In  r.x- , 
pr^  J^s  of  approval.  J'^^, 'f'"^";.'"'"'^^- ^ 
but  not  b.icfly.  after  the  third  act. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-'  Louis  XI.," 
a  dr.ama  in  four  acts,  adapted  by  H.  U. 
Maxwell  from  Caslmer  Delavigne's 
tragedy. 


We  iiuotS 
graph  from  tli' 
London  Times : 
"Can  any  recommend  a  brokeh-heart- 


UaJits  oi  the  mlu 
-  I  ms  entirel.v  and  appropriately  the 
t>-im  to  accompany  a  description  of 
feminine  youth  and  beauty.  "Golden 
tresses  like  a  real  princess."  as  they 


ed,  life-long  worker  In  the  cause  of  peace  sang  In  one  of  the  Savoy  operas.  What 
.   .  ,1  ^.     ■          ,  ,,v,          .       *  would  be  thought  of  Shakespeare  If 
some  habitation  In  which  the  evening  of  Macbeth  were  to  apostrophize  the  ap- 
his days  can  be  passed  unsullied  by  news  parlUon  of  the  murdered  Banquo  with: 


of  the  horrors  of  his  perpetual  night 
mare?" 

How  different  the  behavior  of  otir 
workers  in  the  cause  of  peace!  They  go 
to  the  Toy  Theatre  to  revel  In  the  hor- 
rors of  "Across  the  Border." 


Thou  canst  not  aar  I  dU  it:  nerar  shake 
Thy  fory  tresees  at  me. 
BostQ)!,  Jan.  3  ORION. 
Tes,  but  the  monosyllable  "locks"  suits 
the  metre.   When  the  word  "tresses"  Is 
used  by  extension  to  mean  a  long  lock 

  I  pf  hair  without  any  sense  of  Its  belns; 

War  Notes.  plaited  or  braided,  It  may  refer  to  the 

Those  who  lightly  wonder  why  the  hair  of  either  man  or  woman,  but  It 
British  fleet  does  not  control  the  North  I  refers  especially  "  ,j;'°"J«''-  ^«  t*"* 
„      .      „  ^  old  song  we  used  to  sing  In  school  about 
sea  80  that  raids  on  the  British  coast  roaming    Altaretta,    the    Indian  girl. 


would  be  Impossible  should  remember 
that  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  sea's 
area  places  It  at  140,000  square  mlle.=  . 
while  a  German  statistician  puts  it  al 
211,628  square  miles.  "To  ensure  every 
square  mi'c  of  the  North  sea  Itself,  from 
the  Shetland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  being  kept  under  observation, 
at  least  600  scouting  vessels  would  be 
needed,  for  under  the  most  favorable  at- 
mospheric conditions  barely  300  square 
miles  can  be  swept  from  the  crow's  nest 
of  a  cruiser;  and  the  German  fleet  can 
select  its  own  time  and  place  for  Its  he- 
roic bombardments  of  undefended 
towns."  And  the  watch  of  the  British 
fleet  now  extends  to  Iceland. 

A  Scottish  journal  calls  the  people  of 
Scarborough  Scarborlans.  The  people  of 
Glasgow  areGlasgovlans  or  Glaswegians. 
Liverpudlians  inhabit  Liverpool;  Mancu- 
nians, Manchester;  and  in  Leeds. there 
are  Leodenslans.  Is  there  a  noun  for  the 
people  of  Edinburgh?  The  term  "Edln- 
borlans"  is  not  known. 


"Loose  her  tresses  flying."— Ed. 


Louis  XI  Robert  Mantel! 

Tristan   L'Ermlte  Walter  Oibba 

Philip  de  Comlnes  John  GIbbs 

Jacques  Coitleh  ,  John  Bark  ; 

Francois  de  Pdule  Frank  Peters 

The  Dauphin  Guy  Lindslsy 

Marcel  Edward  Lcwors 

Duke  de  Nemours  Frlt«  Lolber 

Oliver  de  Dain  Harold  .Skinner 

Marie  . .  .Gcnevi«ve  Hamper 

Jennie  <  Mapy  Barnes 

Martha  Oenevtevs,  Reynold* 

Mr.  Mantell's  very  melodramatic  im- 
personation of  Louis  XI.  Is  well  known 
here.  Theophlle  Oautler  said  of  Dela- 
vigne  that  In  this  tragedy  he  borrowed 
from  Mercler  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
No  one  of  the  four  could  have  Imagined 
such  a  scene  as  that  of  Mr.  Mantell's 
king  flopping  on  the  floor,  kicking  up 
his  heels,  squirming  and  Writhing  and 
uttering  strange,  discordant  cries  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Mantell  gave  way  to  exaggeration 
here  as  In  the  scene  of  his  entrance. 
The  entrance  itself  wa.^  highly  dra- 
matic, but  the  trembling  hands,  the 
twitching  fingers,  the  shaking  legs — all 
this  was  overdone  until  the  effect  was 
grotesque  rather  than  Impressive.  Much 
to  be  preferred  was  his  craftiness  In 
plying  the  Innocent  Marie  with  ques- 
tions, also  his  talk  with  the  rustics. 
And  throughout  the  drama  there  were 
capital  bits  of  business;  there  was  a 
general  Intelligence  that  made  one  won- 
',  "■"'"■T,     »  ..t   th--  '^^  jumping  Into  the  wildest 

during  her  per  od  °'  ^"V,^^^!,JnhX'  melodrama.  It  might  well  be  asked 
Fullerton's.    In  his  zeal  he  triumphant-      .  . 


iy  announces  that  it  was  he  himseh 
who  caused  her  downfall.    Ellen's  law- 
yer chuckles.    Young  Coakley  must  an- 
swer for  himself  in  court  t-"       t"-"';,  paaiy  scon 
lenllary  offence  for  IMIen  at  the  time :  / 


'  whether  Mr.  Mantell  has  any  warrant 
for  making  Lewis  so  hideous  as  to  the 
face.  Lewis  was  no  beauty — but  the 
Lewis  of  last  night  looked  like  some 
badly  scorched  demoniacal  flgure  in  a 


was  1..  ,  , 

In  the  trial  scene  Mi-s.  Neal  makes 
.•surprising  revelations.  ICllen  in  not 
her  daugiiter,  hut  the  child  of  a  fallen 
womeai  who  later  killed  herself  to  save 
the  father  of  her  child  from  notoriety 
at  i  critical  moment  in  his  career. 
Unen.  moved  by  her  mother's  sacriflce, 
is  unwilling  to  have  Coakley  sentenced, 
hut  will  take  the  "hush  money"  for, 
her  .hil.l   from   the   I'-ullerton'.-^.  Inci- 


Miss  Hamper  was  a  simple,  trustful 
Marie.  Mr.  Walter  Oibbs  played  Tristan 
with  the  voice  and  sepulchral  air  of  the 
Ghost  In  "Hamlet."  Mr.  John  Glbbs  was 
well  made  up  at  Comlnes.  Mr.  Lelber,  a 
manly,  stalwart  Nemourb,  was  often  too 
vociferous.  His  voice  is  a  pleasant  and 
virile  one,  when  he  does  not  force  It. 
How  he  did  shout  In  the  throne  room! 
And  in  the  King's' bed  chamber  his  voice 


dentallv  the  Fullerton's  lawyer.  Judge,  would  have  at  onco  called  *h  the  melan- 
Filson  is  her  father.  Left  alone  in  the,  choly  Tristan,  not  to  mention  Oliver  and 
court  room  he  offers  her  a.ssistance  on    the  guards.  The  rest  of  the  support  was 


Open-Aip  Theatres. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  Jan.  4,  H.  J.  L.  in- 
quired for  "the  name  of  another  open- 
air  theatre  which  was  running  at  about 
the  same  time"  as  Oakland  Garden.  The 
latter  garden,  which  was  at  Blue  Hill 
avenue  and  Columbia  street,  ran  from 
1870  to  1891,  and  perhaps  to  1S92,  as  I  infer 
from  its  being  listed  in  the  Boston  direc- 
tories of  1880  to  1892  (inclusive)  as  a  place 
of  amusement.  Webster  Garden,  which 
was  at  Washington  street  and  Wells 
avenue,  ran  In  1S80,  and  perhaps  in  18S1, 
being  listed  in  the  directory  of  1881  as  a 
place  of  amusement.  Forest  Garden,' 
which  was  on  Forest  Hills  street,  near 
Washington  street,  ran  In  1879,  and  per- 
haps In  ISSO,  being  listed  In  the  directory 
of  1880  as  a  place  of  amusement.  Per- 
haps Webster  Garden  or  B'orest  Garaen 

was  the  open-air  theatre  (other  than 
Oakland  Garden)  for  which  H.  J.  L  in- 
quired. INO- 
Boston,  Jan.  7.  _  „  ,,  « 

We  are  indebted  also  to  '  M.  E.  S.  or 
Roxburv  for  mentioning  Forest  Garden 
The  Herald  will  publish  tomorrow  sorn^. 
Interesting  letters  concerning  these  old^ 
gardens.— Ed. 

An  Old  Song. 

And  while  we  are  In  a  thank ful  mood 
we  acknowledge  Uie  receipt  from    N.  J- 
R."  of  Wiscasset'  Me.,  of  an  old  copy  , 
'of  the  once  famous  song,  "The  Flying 
'Trapeze."    It  Is  the  edition  wo  remem- 
Iber  well:  "Hitchcock's  Half-Dime  Series: 
jor  Music  for  the  Million,"  published  by 
'■B  AV.  Hitchcock,  98  Spring  street.  New 
'.York,  "under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel."  "This 
I  particular  song  was  published  In  1869. 
Other  comic  songs  listed  on  the  back 
page  are  "Capt.  Jinks,"  "Not  for  Jo- 
seph,"  "Champagne   Charlie,  '  Riding 
Down  Broadway,"  "Up  in  a  Balloon. 
These  are  among  the  first  40  songs.  There 
were  many  others  later.  Has  any  one  a 
complete  set.    There  should  be  one  In 
the  Public  Library.   Let  no  one  despise 
the  songs  of  the  music  hall  and  the 
street.     They  mirror  contemporaneous 
life  in  all  Its  phases.   They  furnish  rich 
material  for  a  sociologist  like  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson.    Nor  need  the  musician 
shrug  hia  shoulders.    Take  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Trapeze  song.    "He'd  ily 
thro'  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  " 


condition  that  she  keep  his  name  a 
secret. 


"from  fair  to  middling— ranging  toward 
middling,"   as   Uncle   Am^t  remarked 


In  the  epilogue  Ellen,  for  it  is  evident  wh^n  asked  about  his  health 
that  it  is  she.  has  mysteriously  berome;  Mr.  Mantell's  engagemeot  will  close 
an  actress-  She  demands  that  Hugh  tonigtit  with  a  performance  of  "Mac- 
marry  the  woman  he  wronged  10  years  beth."  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  will 
ago.  He  consents  to  win  her  regard,  i,e  played  at  the  matinee  this  afternoon, 
and  sends  for  Judge  Filsoii,  who  Pen-; 

elope  informs  him  is  Ellen's  fathor.i  _ 
riie  mystery  is  solved  amid  general  re- 
loicing.  ', 
Mr.  Kinkeari's  drama  is  a  vigorous! 
plav  of  absorbing  interest.  It  contains 
excellent  material.  "There  are  only  two: 
problems  in  life,"  says  Judge  Fllson,! 
"the  problem  of  sex  and  the  problem  1 
of  propertv  "  The  young  author  has' 
written  of  one  phase  of  the  first  with  a 
frankness  which  proclaims  his  sinceri- 
ty and  honesty  of  purpose.  Mr.  Kin- 
kead.  however,  appears  to  Judge  men 
severely  with  the  violence  and  intcn- 
sltv  of  prejudiced  youth.  It  Is  true  that 
Ithei!^  ai-e  pathetic  cases,  that  the  most 
ardent  oroteslations  are  soon  forgotten, 
'tiK  i  women  are  often  left  to  face  the 
ir  and  bitterness  of  increasing  in- 
duce and  downright  neglect. 
■  y  man,  however,  is  not  a  repro- 


MFHOFMANN  ' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  gave  a  piano  re-j 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony! 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  apd  very  ap-| 
plauslve  audience.  The  progrsjt)  read  as 
follows : 

''  .Schumann,  lntcinii'7,Z(i.  p.  minor;  Ii - 
termezzo,  I''  major.  Uird  as  Prophet. 
Der  El  Contrabandista  (Tauslg's  tran- 
scription), Fantaale  i'-:  C  major;  Chopln,| 
Fantasie,  F  minor,  Impromptu,  F  sharp  | 
minor,  valse,  E  flat  major,  valse. 
miner,  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor ;  Dvoraky,  | 
lit  Sanctualre,  Bast  and  West,  Pengulne ; ' 
Tschatkowsky,  Reverie  du  Soir;  Moax> 
kowaky,  La  Jongletise;  Liszt,  Rhapsodle.! 
No.  12.  I 
Sobumann's  Intermezzo  in  F  major  ls| 
Mldora  heard  In  Boston.  It  Is  beautiful ; 
iB  Itself  and  as  played  by  Mr.  Hofmann,  i 
if  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the, 
concert  Tauslg  In  the  Fitlcs  did  all 
sorts  of  things:  thus  he  went  about 
playing  Llsat's  Fantasies  on  "Lucreita 
Borgia"  and  "Robert  Ic  Diable"  and  he 
was  Joyful  at  the  prospect  of  "II 
.  Trovatore,"  furnishing  material  for  aj 
virtuoso's  holiday.  He  also  wrotel 
music  that  ho  regretted.  Only  a  few 
of  biB  own  transcriptions  are  now  In 
the  pianist's  repertoire.  "El  Contra- 
bandlsta,"  an  ornamentation  of 
Schumann's  song.  Is  one  of  the  best. 
TanBlg,  by  the  way,  was  familiarly 
known  to  Liszt  and  Buel(jw  as  the 
"Hidalgo,"  and  now  and  then  he  would 
so, sign  his  letters  to  them.  Of  tho 
tfiree  pieces  by  Dvorsky  "Le  Sanctu- 
alre" has  the  most  musical  character, 
but  Debussy  has  done  this  better. 
"East  and  West"  is  orientalism  In  the' 
familiar  "patrol"  manner.  The  third 
laboriously  eccentric.  ■ 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hofmann  maiie  Sohu-[ 
mann'B  bird  a  little  too  deliberate — 
this  bird  sings  more  -willingly  for| 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann— but  there  was 
fine  tonal  quality.  The  first  and  ^hlrd 
portions  of  Schumann's  Fantasie  were 
well  played.  In  the  middle  Section  Mr. 
llofmann's  fortissimo  went  beyond 
music.  His  chords  were  harsh  and 
without  body.  And  again  It  was  proved 
that  when  the  best  piano  is  treated 
I  so  violently.  It  ceases  to  be  a  musical 
Instrument  and  Is  only  an  exasperated 
I  box  of  Jangling  strings.  So,  too.  In  the 
Fantasie  and  Scherzo  of  Chopin  the 
■  pianist's  strength  was  too  often  vlo- ; 
j  loncc  His  performance  of  the  waltzes 
I  was  delightful. 

There  are  pianists  less  'famous  and 
not  so  well  equipped  as  Mr,  Hofmann 
who  are  mere  interesting.  He  has  In- 
dlsrutable  gifts.  These  gifts  are  ac- 
kncwledgcd  by  the  hearer;  they  are 
admired  at  the  time;  but  Mr.  Hofmann 
is  not  emotional,  or  he  liar  not  the  fac- 


When  this  phrase  Is  properly  sung  you;  »a  not  e 

can  see  "Slgnor  Bona  Slang"  flying  and  i-ulty  of  expressing  his  emotion.  His 


;  can  see  "SIg 
bear  the  shouting 


Dr.  Arthur  Lynch,  "waurrior,  meta- 
physician, bard  and  *I.  P.,"  has  writtenj 
"Sonnets  of  the  Banner  and  the  .Star" 
with  an  essay  on  "The  Sonnet  as  An  In- 
strument of  Poetry."  He  thinks  well  of 
the  sonnet,  for  he  writes  one  to  some 
unnamed  wretch,  who  despises  thcin. 
and  In  it  he  calls  him  a  hound.  "1  do 
not  find  Shakespeare  a  great  sonnet 
writer."  Dr.  Lynch  fills  the  sonneters, 
Milton  and  Wordsworth,  full  of  holes, 
and  though  he  worships  Keats  he  finds 
files  on  his  sonnets.  An  English  reviewer 
says  that  the  book,  "to  change  the  ap- 
plication of  two  lines  from  his  'Canta- 
.    -     .  ,,  trice.'  " 

:ind  In   "Common   Clay     no  man       impregnate,!  with  those  odors  warm 
i^s   unsullied.     Judge   Fllson,    who  ^  ,j.,,jjf  j,land  exhale  from  love's  soft  burning 
acrlficed  a  woman's  ■  life  to  his  smart. 

Is   a  coward.     Coakley   is   »1    From  this  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
-  that  l>r.  T>ynch's  volume  Is  hot  stuff. 


■r. 


Tresses  or  Locks? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  wiiy  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  minstrel  wm  luferual  old. 
This  was  how  a  facetious  friend  of  mine 
used  to  quote  it.  When  I  saw  these  lines 
at  the  head  of  the  column  a  few  days 
ago  I  was  reminded  of  what  I  have  long 
tnotight  v.-a.s  the  singular  InapproprJ- 
atenees  of  the  word  "tresses"  In  such  a 
connection. 

His  wilber'd  cbeek  and  tresses  jtraj. 
I  Seeui'd  to  ha^e  known  a  better  day. 

I  I  have  always  loved  Walter  Scott  ever 
since  that  distant  time  — how  long  It 
I  seems!— when  I  first  got  hold  of  Nimms's 
.  Edinburgh  editipn  of  his  poetical  works 
and  was  fascinated  with  the  pictures  as 
well  as  by  the  simple  narrative  style 
and  the  free  swing  of  the  lines.  I  would 
not  vex  his  shade  with  any  ultra- c-ltlcal 
analysis  of  his  homely  and  charming 
periods,  but  that  word  tresses  has  al- 
ways stuck  in  my  guzzle.  The  applica- 
tion of  It  to  nature's  head-covering  of  a 
minstrel  old  or  young  or  any  other  male 
human  Is  absolutely  unwarrantable- 

Why  not  "locks  of  gray,"  which  has 
only  the  same  number  of  syllables  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  metre  of  the 
lines.    Love  locks,  not  tresses,  was  tho 


performance  cannot  Justly  be  called  cola 
or  mechanical.    He  Is  not  pedagogic  in 
the  dissection  of  a  composition  The 
problem  ia  a  curious  one.    Perhaps  the 
drudgery  of  his  boyhood  and  the  ex- 
ploitation 0/  talent  In  early  years  killed 
what  musical  enthusiasm   was  within 
him.    We  hear  of  his  delight  in  machin- 
ery, electricity,  etc.,  etc.    Perhaps  his 
enthusiasm  has  gone  Into  these  tastes, 
or  passions.    He  was  an  Infant  phe-  [ 
nomenon.    Now  that  he  ia  a  man,  he  le  j 
•tin  more  of  a  phenomenon. 


Not  long  ago  ailrainatlc  critic  In  New 
York  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Shakespeare's  hXimorlsts,  clowns,  pro- 
lesslonal  wits,  are  not  funny.  He  said 
nothing  about  FalstaflT,  Sir  Toby,  Sir 
Andrew,  Slenctor,  the  amateurs  of 
Athens-he  put  them  all  In  a  bunch 
and  dismissed  tb/em.  He  named  Touch- 
stone and  quoted  hla  opening  speech: 

"Of  a  certain  loiight^  that  swore  by 
his  honor  they  were  gojid  panc:ik''3  -md 
■wore  by  his  honor  1/^  mu- 
TidTiehf'  ■■     I  !'  "'  lid  »■>  ' 


r. 
ii 


■1'^  'Tnlnprit  cilc  u;ti.i  thnt  Tiobodyj 
■  M  laush,  hearing  thes»  Unw.  I 
'      i  '  rsc  audience   that  saw  the  | 
'  I  iiiance  of  "As  Yrm  TAke  It" 
i.o.stoii  Opera  House  <3id  laugh^ 


uproariously;  not  so  that  the  wallS^ 
I  '  lnhlod.  The  spectators  did  not  beat 
'  '  if  sldt's.  But  they  JauRhetl.  Did  this 
a  degree  of  "culture"  superior  to 
'h  i  New  Tork  brand, -or  a  deplorable 
a'iiipren.TR  to  tradition?  Did  the  simple 
hearted  spectators  argue:  "Touchstone 
Is  a  clown;  clowns  are  funny;  therefore 
wp  must  laugh?"    Perish  the  thought. 

I'lobably    no    one    today  swallows 
MiHkPsponre  In  bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo,  In 
ti  famouf"  page,  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  everything  In  the  "divine 
Williams."    Nor  do  we  purpo.se  to  dls- 
'uss     in     academic     fashion  whether 
Shakespeare's  deliberately  funny  clowns, 
are   really    funny.     Touchstone    is  no 
more  a  clown  In, the  common  accepta- ! 
tlon  of  the  word  than  is  Chicot  in  the  j 
novels  of  the  elder-  Dumas.    He  Is  the  ] 
,  more  amufsirtg.  It  <3  a  pity  that  prudery 
cuts  his  conversation  with  the  shepherd.  | 
When  we  saw  James  Lewis  in  the  part, 
the  year  was  not  so  mealy-mouthed. 
I  Adelaide  Nellson  was  the  Rosalind.  O 
happy  days! 
If  Touchstone  la  a  club  wit,  bored  In 
i  the  forest  as  at  court,  and  seeking  re- 
I  Ilef  in  an  amazing  marriage,  what  shall 
I  be  said  of  otlier  clowns?    "We  would 
gladly  have  been  with  Sir  Andrew  and 
the  clown  that  night  When  the  lattbr 
"spokest    of    Plgrogromitus,     of  the 
Vapiaiis    passing    the    Equinoctial  of 
Queubus."     Sir  Andrew   is   no  longer 
amusing  certain  quarters.    It  is  true  he 
has  one  of  the  saddest  speeches  in  all 
Shakespeare.    When  Sir  Toby  says  that 
Maria  is  a  true-bred  beagle,  "and  one 
that  adores  me,"  Sir  Andrew  answers: 
"I  was  adored  once,  too." 


-I  iiiink  lhat  ,  ;   i.  . 

a  ,  lon^;  as  that  ut  Oaklaud  Oat- 
di'i,  iviiere  the  late  manascr.  Issac 
Ei'ii,  lived  -11  a  house  on  tlj*  grouiifis 
f'li-  lime  during  the , Bumnier.  I  rerall  ' 
th  a  1,1  the  little  theatre  in  the  arardtn 
Was  iincG  produced  a  piece  called  "The 
Adaiiilcss  Kden,"  All  the  .  h.iracters  in 
il  exi.pt  one  were  women.  Yet  it  was 
not  what  the  boys  call  a  howling  suc- 
cess. It  ^as  too  much  of  a  good  thfng, 
and  it  is  sad  to  reflecf  that  thd  only 
nialo  impersonator  In  it  afterward 
.lumped  the  life  to  come,  not  because  Of 
his  appearance  In  the  pla.v,  but  for  t!->e 
leason  that  existence  wag  a  riddle  that 
lie  could  not  guess.  "Pinafore"  on  the 
water  I  saw  there,  and  perhaps  the  nov- 
elty or  seeing  a  war  vessel  on  a  Bond 
added  to  the  rldiculosity  of  Mr.  Gll- 
iirrt'.s  lines,  and  perhaps  not.  Aryway 
they  were  laid>in  pleasant  places. 

Ihit  public  amusement  gardens  do  not 
nourish  forever  In  big  cities  and  tlifelr 
i  Pi.?hborhoods.    Way    iiack   In   the  »- 
ff'ssfs   of    my    early    childhood  there' 
>  xi.sjed  a  garden  run  by  .lohnnv  Lee;  a 
"fal  confectioner,    it  was  situated  I»e- 
twcon  Winter  and  Bromfleld  streets  on 
Washington  street.    1  was  taken  there 
,irom  my  home,  not  far  from  the  locality 
to  see  Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee.    I  have  the 
faintest  kfnd  of  a  recollection  of  seeing 
her  floating  in  the  air  as  it  were,  and 
I  did  not  recall  what  the  play  was  about 
until  I  saw  Morlaochi  many  vears  after 
in  a  revival  of  "La  Bayadere"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.    I  suppose  that  the  first 
.nientioned  dancer  was  seen  liere  a  few 
years  after  the  Fanny  Elsler  craze  But 
what    a.  prosaic    name    she    had  It 
smacked  more  of  domesticity  than  the 
stage.    Nevertheless,  she  was  accounted 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  motion 
although  I  cannot,  speak  critically  of 
her  myself.  ;  j' 


,oi«ired  to  tlie  UUI'crciicrt  lu  pay  oi 
'iTn  and   congressmen,   and   had  a 
.      a  In  like  this:: 

Srvi-n  aollarg  a  month  and  get  shot  »t  tliat 

Ib  tile  ooniiiion  «oUil«rfl'  pay. 
While  thoRo  who  send  the  -poov  fellas  there 

get  eight  ilollorii  n  day. 
Or  this  one  of  a  little  later  date? 

There's  a  famous  fabled  country  nerer  awn 

by  niotjUil  eyi's. 
WJiere  th«  ij;innil<'iis  are  a  growing  and  the 

uim  Is  laid  to  Tisr; 
But  wliere  It  la  none  koweth,  neither  mortal 

man  nor  beast. 
But  of  one  thlna:  nil  stem  certain  that 

way  Down  East." 
There  were  several  verses  telling  of  a 
man  from  Indiana  taking  a  trip  to  New 
Vork,    Boston,   etc.,   in  search  of  the 
"f.-ibled  country."  P.  H.  B. 

Concord  Junction. 
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The  performance  of  "As  Tqu  Like  If 
■t  the  Boston  Opera  House  moved  a 
theatregoer  who  has  seen  for  many 
years  the  best  that  the  stage  in  Boston 
has  afforded  to  wflte  the  following  letter 
to  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Jewett: 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you 
for  what  you  are  doing  and  trying  to  ^o 
In  the  revival  of  classic  and  modern 
drama  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  at 
prices  suited  to  the  overwhelming  de- 
mands of  the  times,  that  I  wish  to 
express  my  sense  of  personal  obliga- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  and  tlien  to  say 
as  a  citizen  that  I  believe  what  you  are 
doing,  from  an  educational  ptolnt  of 
view,  is  very  far-reaching.  I  cannot 
myself  discover  any  medium  for  trans- 
fen-lng  to  the  young  high  thoughts, 
intellectual  development,  literary  dls-  i 
crimination  and  encouragement  to  read-  i 
Ing  for  one's  self  so  effective  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  under-  ' 
standing,  all  at  once,  the  beautiful 
creations  of  Shakespeare.  Lives  will 
become  beautified  and  every  day  will  be 
stimulated  by  these  "picture- pecrple," 
■who  will  come  at  one's  call.  I  know — 
for  I  have  grown  gray  with  them — but 
they  have  preserved  all  the  glories  of 
youth  and  have  never  grown  old  after 
an  acquaintance  of  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten. 

To  a  population  made  up  of  probably 
from  25  to  50  languages  or  dialects  dally 
spoken  in  our  streets,  is  it  not  well 
worth  while  to  let  English,  the  spoken 
language  of  our  cpuntry,  hkve  the  right 
of  way  and  have  a  school  where  it  Is 
Illustrated? 

May  I  congratulate  ydu  on  the  .suc- 
cess of  your  opening  hight  and  thanlc 
you  and  your  co-workera  for  the  finish 
of  their  initial  performance? 

Believe  me,  with  the  desire  to  be  of' 
any  service  to  you,  yours  very  truly, 

HEfJRT  M.  ROGERS. 

Boston,  Jan.  2. 

■p    u,  '     About   a  week  a«o 

^  "H..  J.   L."  inquired 

Gardens  iV'The-  Herald  about 

!         in  Boston    an  open   air  theatre, 
j  riot  Oaltland  Garden.    Several  answers 
!  have  be»n  received.    As  they  were  too 
!  long  for  .the  As  the  World  Wags  de- 
partment they  are  published  here  with 
other   letters   pertaining  to  theatrical 
)natters,  Negro  minstrelsy,  etc. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald. 

Be  It  known  to  your  correspondent, 
H.  J.  L-.  that  the  Forest  Garden  on  , 
the  Peter  Parley  estate  was  flourishing  | 
during  a  part  of  the  time  when  Oak-  \ 
land  Garden  was  In  existence.  It  was  i 
reached  by  the  cars  of  the  MetropoU- 1 
tan  Railroad  on  Washington  street,  and ; 
!  wa-s  to  the  left  of  that  thoroughfare,  ; 
I  going   out,    between    Egleston  Square 


Then  we  had  the  Apollo  Garden.  It 
flourished  for  a  time  as  a  German  beer 
garden  with  music  by  a  good  orchestra 
and  was  patronized  »or  a  time  by  the 
swells  who  had  been  abroad.  Then  it 
degenerated  into  Indifferent  vocal  exhi- 
bitions and  eventually  drifted  out  of 
existence  to  be  replaced  by  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre  under  the  management 
of  Lon  Morris.  He  did  not  mak?  a^t!" 
cess  of  it,  and  It  then  pas.sed  Into  the 
hands,  among  otiiers,  of  B  Whitman 
who  produced  there  "The  1  .  .ck  Crook'' 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  ther^ 
liave  been  other  gardens  of  less  preten- 
sions, but  where  are  these  gardens  now? 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  now  '.iving 
who  remembers  when  Castle  Garden  in 
New  York  was  a  place  for  concerts  and 
the  like,  and  when  Niblo's  was  really  a 
garden  and  not  an  enclosed  theatre'' 
l"""?'^'  ^'■^  '"^"y  "s^'ho  recall 

with  delight  the  Thomas'  garden  in  New 
Tork,    where    the    finest  of  orchestral 
music  was  given  when  good  fellows  got 
together  with  a  stein  on  the  table. 
Dorchester,  Jan.  4.  B.\IZE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Forest  Garden,  an  open,  air  theatre 
flourished  at  the  same  tijne  .is  Oakland 
Garden.  It  was  situated  on  Washing- 
ton street  at  about  Green  street  on  the 
road  to  Forest  Hills.  Barry  and  Fay 
played  "Murdoon's  P(cnlo"  at  Oakland 
Garden,  so  did  little  Corlnne,  and  the 
old  Alhambra  Theatre  at  the  same  time 
flourished  at  City  Point, 

The  Alhambra  Theatre  was  a  covered 
thoatie,  ftut  it  ran  the  same  class  of 
shows  as  the  ones  above  mentioned.  | 
Long  before  City  Point  was  taken  over 
fey  the  park  commission  the  theatre 
furnished  amusement  to  thousands,  and 
there  seeps  to  be  a  prejudice  at  the 
present  d^y,  for  what  reason  I  am  un- 
able to  state,  .against  allowing  a  the- 
atre adjacent  to  the  reservation  at  City 
Point.     y  ,J.  M.  SULLIVAN. 

Boston. 


Garden 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Porest    ,  I    would    like  to 

say  for  the  infor- 
mation of  H.  J.  Lu' 
and  Kennedy  of  your  column, 
that  the  other  open-air  theatre  he  speaks 
of  as  running  at  the  same  time  as  Oak- 
land Garden  waS  'ocated  on  the  For- 
est Hili.si  line  of  the  Metropolitan  rail- 
road and  was  somewhere  between  Egles- 
ton Square  and  Forest  Hills.  It  was 
called  "Forest  Garden."  I  think,  and 
the  railroad  companj-  did  sell  railroad 
ticijets  with  admission  coupon;  but  as  I 
remember  it  never  was  as  mucli  of  a 
suc.::esa  as  Oakland,  to  which  it  was 
run  in  opposition.  It  seems  to  me  It 
was  located  in  what  we  used  to  call 
"Amory  Grovt;"  and  was  a  picnic  groye 
before  the  railroad  took  it.  I  remember 
the  last  night  of  "Pinafore  "  at  Oak- 
land Garden,  the  "ship"  was  set  on  fire 
and  burned  on  the  lake  as  final  sensa- 
tion of  the  season.  DonalcJ  Kennedy  of 
Roxbury  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Highland  road;  be  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  the  name  and  the  Scotch  plaid 
cars  originated  with  him.  He  was  in 
the  pat.?nt  medicine  business.  "Kenne- 
dy s  Medical  Discovery"  made  him  rich 
Braintree,'  Jan.  4.  G.  C.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herild: 


lOld-Time 
Gardens 
and  Songs 


In  answer  to  "H.  ■  J. 
L."  I  will  say  that 
the  resort  he  refers- to 
was  known  as  "Foi^- 
cst  Garden,",  and  was  quite  a  way  to 
the  west  from  "Oakland."  The  plaid 
decorated  cars  of  the  Highland  com- 
pany ran  on  Shawmut.  Instead  of  Co- 
lumbus avenue.  This  was  in  genuine 
competition  with  tlie  atet.  St.  R.  R.-  Co., 
and  was  largely  promoted  by  Donald 
Kennedy^-  a  patent  medicine  manu- 
facturer. 

As  for  the  old  minstrels,  no  one  has 


To  the  Editor  of  The  HeraM: 
Buckleys'       ^  ^  it    may   be   a  little 
7?4.i.j»«;»...  *°  write  you  about 

Ethiopian  minstrels  antt 

Melodies  songs.  I  may  be  able 
to  (sive  you  some  early  history 
of  them  as  I  have  a  good  copy 
of  Buckley's  Ethiopian  Melodies,  copy- 
righted in  1853  by  Philip  J.  Cozans.  A 
biographical  sket^ch  of  the  Buckleys  (a 
well-presened  song  book  of  72  pages) 
containing  about  1000  words  (I'll  not 
push  much  of  it  to  you)  gives  their  his- 
tory up  to  that  time.  It  says  the  Buck- 
leys consist  of  James  Buckley/  the 
fatlier,  and  three  sons,  Richard,  George 
Swalne  and  Frederick.  Of  course  at'  all 
times  they  have  been  assisted  by  some 
of  the  best  talent  they  could  command. 
Their  first  appearance  before  the  public 
took  place  In  Boston  in  the  year  1842, 
under  the  title  of  Congo  Melodists! 
which  name  they  retained  until  the 
year  1S44.  They  claim  to  be  the  first  to 
harmonize  Negro  melodies. 

In  1844  they  used  their  legitimate  name 
the  Buckley  family,  and  ga\e  concert.s 
under  that  name  in  all   the  principal  ' 
southern  cities.    They  opened  in  New 
Orleans  in  December  of  that  year.  They 
and   the  public   were  so  well  pleased 
that  they  were  induced  to  change  their 
name  to  the  "New  Orleans  Serenaders  " 
They  stayed  there  about  a  ye;ar  and  a 
half,  then  sailed  for  Europe,  arriving  in  j 
Liverpool  in  184G.    They  travelled 'over  I 
England  two  years.    Then  they  came  ' 
to  New  Tork  after  an  absence '  of  two  I 
years. 

They  were  there  in  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre. They  then  performed  150  >  consecu- i 
five  mights  at  the  Socictv  Library  They  i 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  ■ 
at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  where  they 
performed  for  six  weeks.  They  then  ' 
w  ent  from  there  to  New  Orleans,  then  i 
I  to  Mexico,  and  arrived  In  San  Francisco  | 
i  In  1852,  arrived  back  In  New  York  in  \ 

ijfliine,  18.53,  where  they  intended  to  re- 1 
main.  ,       •  | 

i   have  another  old   song   book   (64 1 
pages),  "The  Little  Brown  Jug,"  print-  i 
ed  In  Montreal  and  Toronto,  that  cOn-  ' 
tains  'The  Song  of  Songs."    Air— '"Cot-  ' 
J  tage  by  the  Sea." 

Childhood's  days  now  pass  before  me 
j     When  this  old  hat  was  new 
i     We  are  conilhg,  sister  Mary,  j 
I     Have  you  seen  the  boys  In  blue?  ! 

Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother,  i 
^     l-  nJerneatli  the  greenwood  tree:  ■  J 
Come  where  my  love  lies  dreamlne  i 
In  the  cottage  by  the  sea.  i 
The  above  is  the  first  verse.  There  are  ' 
tlireo  more.    I  think  I  have  the  verses 
0<  the  first  "Song  of  All  Songs"  men- 
tioned, Imt  haven't  it  at  hand.   I  like  it 
better  than  this.    I  think  this  the  older  - 
one.  DAVID  B.  WOODBURY 

South  Paris,  Me.,  Dec, 30. 
The  Buckleys  under  the  name  "The 
New  Orleans  Serenaders"  were  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  in  November,  1848  —Ed 


between 

and  .Tamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Goodrich,  the 
author,  once  lived  there  in  rural  en- 
joyment, and,  by  the  way.  ho  was  not 

the  author  of  all  the  juvenile  upUfters  [  referred  to  Eph  Horn  and  his  white- 
that  bear  his  pen  name.  Mr.  Kettele,  wash  kit;  and  was  not  Maltitt  the  origl- 
the  editor  of  the  old  Boston  Dally  nator  of  the  "Lone  Fi.sherraan,"  who 
Courier,  wrote  some  of  these  sr^ia  for  |  was  always  present  in  every  act  of 
the  young-une,  butS  'he  was  paid  for  "Evangeline"  at  the  Museum?  One  al- 
them,  and  Peter  Parley,  no  dnubt,  gave  ways  got  something  good  and  up-to- 
\  them  his  own  coloring.-  There  are  |  date  at  Morris  Bros.  There  was  a  mix- 
authors  who.  Ulie    the    elder    Dumas,  ,  up  one  day  In  old  Scoliay  square,  when 


iBarrie's 
,  "Der,Tag" 
in  London 


(,r«ss  up  skeletons  and  give  them. flesh 
blood.,  As  reihember  Forest  i 
Qaj-den  it  ha^  an  open-air  theatre,  one- 
ringed  circus,  after  the  old  fashion,  ^ 
jjrewoiks  and  other  attjractlons  for! 
vounB'  and  old.   If  r  miatafce  not,  John- 


family  from  the  country  got  separated 
in  rival  horse  cars,  for  Chelsea  and 
.South  Boston,  and  tiie  next  night  at 
Morris  Bros,  there  was  a  side  splitting 
.scene  where  pass  ngers  were  })elng 
shanghied  as  it  v,  <>:  n  intti  waiting  ears.' 


The  Pall  c!a- 
zette  reviewed  and 
commented  editorial- 
ly on  Bai-rie's  play, 
"Der  Tag,"  produced  at  the  Coliseum  on 
Dec.  21.  Mr.  Walbrook  wrote  the  re- 
view, which  is  as  follows: 

Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  platj',  "Der  Tag," 
proves  to  be  a  very  noble  comment  In 
dramatic  form  upon  the  German  Em- 
peror's unloosing  of  the  dogrs   of  war  ' 
in  the  beginning  of  last  August.     We  ' 
are  shown  him  being  urged  by  a  soldier ! 
and   a  statesman  upon  the  course  he 
half  >  fears   and   half   desires,   and  we 
I  hear  and  see  the  Spirit  of  Culture  warn- 
I  Ing  him  of  what  the  consequences  may 
be  for  Germany  as  well  aa  for  the  prog- 
j  ress  and  civilization  of  the  world.  We 
'  B."e  him.  In  a  dream,  shivering  at  the 
S  vision  of  Rlieims  Cathedral  in  flames; 
■•id  In  the  end  -we  )■    i       '    r,  the 


celestial  visit  .  a  Isiui  . 

has  defeated   ijim — iieixiuin,  now  bare  , 
and   ruined,   \et  over  wliich  a  divine, 
liRht  hovers.     '.^nd  is  Gej many  to  be 
dcEtroyed?'    cries  the  Emperor  In  an- 1 
f,uish ;   and   the  perfect  aii.swer  comes  ! 
from  the   Spirit  of  Culture  revisiting ' 
him.  If  God  is  with  the  Allies.  Germany  | 
will  not  be  destroyed  !  : 
"Such  Is  the  outline  of  the  play,  and,  I 
as  we  have  .said,  it  forris  a  nobly  ex-  \ 
pressed  comment  upon  the  .stupendous ! 
event  of  official  Germany's  madness  of  i 
four  months  ago.    Its  riobllit.v  lies  In  Its  ' 
perception  of  the  deept  thiiitrs  which  be- 
came living  forces  in  thai  moment  oT 
cri.sls — insane  ambition,  sublime  chival- 
ry, the  glory  of  dutyVand  obedience  (of 
which    we    hear   In   a  picture   of  the 
phantom  armies  of  Germany  stMl  sa- 
luting the  Kaiser  as  they  pass  him 
ghostly  procesfjion  as  the  war  draws  to 
Its  tragic  end),  and  the  Innate  patriotism 
and  valour  of  the  British  race,  whirli 
years  of  ease  had  caused  to  dwindle 
but    which    at'  the    sumraona    of  the 
mighty   living   and   still    mor?  mighty 
dead  have  burst  forth  in  their  old-time 
glorious  energy  again.    The  dialogue  is 
charged  with  a  aoiemnity  and  a  poetry 
worthy  of  the  author  and  not  unworthy 
of  the  theme,  and,  delivered  with  ad- 
mirable intensity  by  the  actors,  par- 
ticularly by  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  p.s  the 
Spirit  of  Culture  and  Mr.  Norman  Mc- 
Kinnel  aj  the  Empe»or,  it  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention  by  an  audlencp 
that  crowded  that  great  house  in  eveSy 
part. 

"The  whole  program  at  the  Coliseun- 
(  this  week  is  one  of  the  mo.-st,  remarKabl 
i  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  music  hall,  turn 
after  'turn'  being  of  the  highest  quality. 
Above  all,  let  Miss  Wish  Wynne's  ex- 
quisitely    artistic     jmpersonationi?  ct 
I  humble  life  on  no  sftcount  be  missed 
[I  Her  last,  that  of  an  unfortunate  Uttlo 
girl  who  is  always  getting  into  trouble,  i 
quite  Itinocently,' and  suffering  torturef  I 
quite  unnecessarily,  is  a  masterpiece  of  i 
delineation,  and  the  house,  greatly  to  i 
Its  honor,  rose  at  it,  recalling  the  act- 
res/s  again  and  again." 

here  is  the  editorial  icomment pub 
llshed  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Pall  Ma! 
Gazette;  ' 

"Sir  J.  M.  fearrie  has  done  well  in  per- 
mitting the  text  of  the  play  presented 
at  the  Coliseum  last  night  to  be  piinte'l 
in  full  in  the  Dally  Telegraph  and  tlip 
Dally  Chronicle.    Apart  from  one  falri 
touch— the  placing  of  the  pistol  in  the 
Emperor's  hand  by  the  Spirit  of  Culture 
as  the  curtain  is  (ailing— it  forms  as  i 
lofty  and  finely  impassioned  an  esay  on  I 
the  war  as  anythlng,.we  have  read,  and 
no  man  or  woman  can  read  It  without 
being   illuminated.     As    the  dramatl.<^t 
suggests,    Germany's    defeat    has  al- 
ready been  wrought,  not  by  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  great  powers,  but  by 
the  chivalry  and  sacrifice  of  a  little  one 
Tlie  stand  which  Belgium  has  made  fo- 
her  independence  against  a  mighty  and 
ruthless  invader   has  already  infiicted 
upon  Germany  the  most  terrible  mpral 
humiliation  any  gi-eat  state  has  suffered 
in  tlie  modern  world.    Again,  as  Sir  J.  j 
M.  Barrie  suggests,  there  Is  no  thought  | 
among  the  allies  of  destroying  Germany.  \ 
Thpre  is  ■.  a  deep  and  stern  deterrnina- 
tion  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  de^roy 
(he  German  militarist  spirit,  which  has  ' 
been  a  danger  to  Europe  for  more  than 
80  years;  but  the  real  soul  of  Germany- 
that  which  all  Europe  has  loved  in  the 
lives  and  works  of  its  thinkers  and  ar- 
I  tists  and  the  sober  virtues  of  Its  peoples 
I  —the  allies  hope  to  see  come  Into  full 
life  again.        late  it  ha.s  been  stifled  al- 
j  most  to  extinction  by  the  brutal  voice 
I  and  arm  of  the,  Prussian  spirit  at  Its 
worst;  but  'the  real  sotil  of  a  people 
'  cannnot  be  conquered.    Here  Germany 
stands  level  with  Belgium. 

"After 'the  vulgarity  and  'cheapness' 
of  so  many  of  the  plays  dealing  with  : 
j  the  wa^  hitlierto  produced  in  London,  it 
is  refreshing  to  come  upon  this  stately 
composition;    It   is   interesting   that  !t 
should  have  been  produced  !n  a  music 
hall;  and  It  is  honorable  to  the  music- ! 
hall  public  that  it  should  have  been  re-  I 
celved,  as  would  appear  to  have  been  [ 
the  case  last  night,  witii  every  sign  of 
deep  appreciation  and  approval.  Here 
again  the  soul  of  a  people  is  at  work. 
:  l^p  to  four  months  ago  there  were  ma'ny 
I  signs  of  a  certain  damp  and  spurious 
i  suplneness  clogging  the  soul  of  old  Eng- 

Iland.  All  that  has  been  shaken  away,  . 
and  England  Is  alive  once  moro,  and.  | 
as  we  hope  aiid  believe,  with  the  old  • 
energy  and  constancy  as  strong  as  j 
ever."     '  ! 


London's 
Dramatic 


The    Dally    Telegraph  j 
(Dec.  15)  says  of  H.  B.  ! 
Iri'ing  as  Corporal  Brew- ' 
News     ster  in  "A  Story  of  Water-  ; 
loo"  that  it  possesses  noteworthy  quali-  j 
ties.    "True,  It  pever  reaches  the  emo- ; 
tional  depths  nor  i  i.ses    to    the  comic 
heights  to  which  hi*  celebrated  prede- 
cessor attained.    He  laj  s  \c.ss,  stress  on 
the  seplle  side  of  the  principal  character, 
a  c4rcumstance  of  which  f<!W  probably 
will  complain.    On  the  other  hand,  one 
misses  in  his  performance  the  fUU  force 
of  that  abounding  humor  which  was  sc 
marked  a  feature  of^  Sir  Henry's  concep- 
tion.   In  the  more  solemn  passages  of 
the  piay  Mr.  Irving  was  distinctly  at  hi.s  ] 
best.    Yet  the  final  impression  reragiusj 
that,  cleverly  as'he  f  cts  the  part,  ho  just  ' 
j'alls  in  convincing  u,s  that. he  Is  the  nvin  ' 
himself."    There  wa%  a  little  sketch 
onn.stance      CampbeUt      "My     Frir  ' 
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■jf 


nor  vet-y 
.      ,  lu  ,  ,  i,    1  lie  denoue- 
!iat  discounted  by  reason 
:  vious  nature."  , 
1  ilitU  Gazette  ot  Dec.  11  b«- 
lew  of  "The  Man  Who  Stayed 
I,..-  1     W(  rrnll  find       E.  H. 

1.   by  say- 
ce  durlns 

;i  Hi:-    '  ll  opin- 

io, \-.  'ho  less  the  thoatrt  comments 
upon  ii.i  war  the  better  it  will  be  f* 
thP  tlie-itre-  for,  In  commenting  in  any 
!-<  i-ous  way  upon  a  reality  so '.stupen- 
■  Kius  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  ina- 
,1  ino  like  the  ste.ne  to  avoid  .giving  the 
impression  of  trlfllng-and  no  impres- 
sion could  be  less  accpptablc  at  a  time 
like  the  present."  It  then  says  that  "The 
Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home"  is  harmless, 
..  fi.  iny  moments  that  are  frankly 
ilh  a  few  serious  moments  that 
,  I  r  sUlv.  The  authors  "transcena- 
ed  the  due  limits  of  comic  fancy  when 
Ihey  made  their  chief  German  villain  a 
flprk  in  the  admiralty."  The  London 
•r.mes  said  of  the  play:  "Why  didn't  he 
.  1  lisf  His  swePthoait  was  very  vexed 
V.  ith  him  about  it,  and  another  damsel 
.  v.  n  olfered  him  a  white  feather.  The  | 
'.i  -t  is.  ho  \vai  •othf-rwiae  engaged,  Mr.  i 
\'l,ir,n  '•  I  \v,  from  his  per- I 

'  .if  that  no  one  | 

,^ li  t,  i,    -  -        Itie  way  of  tap- 1 

[Ml!,?  round  tbo  wall  lor  hollow  placet-, 
Or.a  he  was  eng.iged  in  being  a  spy- I 
rnuher.    That  is  why  he  wore  an  eye- 
,-'iHss  and  assumed  an  air  of  extreme 
fatuity.    He  was  on  the  track  of  Ger- 
man spies,  who  appeared  to  have  learned 
the  tricks  of  their  business  from  the 
'spy  stories'  In  the  English  newspapers. 
Ni.t  a  trick  did  they  omit,  from  the  con- 
.  .ilod  wireless  (would  you  be  sunirised 
lu  hear  it  wa.'!  behind  the  flre-srate?) 
:hu1  -the   carrier-pigeon    (with    all  the 
H,pi)er  maps  properly  tied  to  Its  leg)  to 
no  bomb  timed  to  go  off  at  midnight 
;i  Ml  set  the  house  on  fire  (as  the  most 
Miivfiiicnl  signal  tlie  spies  could  think 
r   !  .       1  =  1  narine    0-11  in  the  offing). 
[iiiT    ,  ine,  the  spy-catcher  was  up 

lo  cvr  i  y  1 1  ick— spotted  the  wireless  In  a 
;  O'y  and  put  it  out  of  action,  shot  the 
,  :ii  rier-pigeon  vrith  an  airgun,  and  had 
iiuite  a  game  over  the  bomb,  •  game 


which  ended  In  the  chief  spy  being  ar- 
rested by  a  corporal's  guard.    How  re- 
volvers, one  loaded  and  the  other  un- 
loaded,   were   exchanged   between  spy 
and' the  spy-catcher   (like  the  foils  in 
>   Hamlet'),  how  each  party  cried  'Hands 
,    lip!'  In  turn,  how  the  female  spies  were 
lured  into  motm-  lars  by  the  spy-catch- 
(  r  a  lady-help,  and  driven  straight  to  the 
police,  how  telephones  were  fastened  to 
1    curtains  and  German  waiter-spies  were 
^    gagged  with  handkerchiefs  belonging  to 
Iniuu'iMit  thi.id  parties— all  these  wonder- 
ful I     i  i     i.«  were  to  be  seen  last  night 
.ii  I'M    ■  M.valty,  and  providi>d  a  crowded 
liouse  with  innocent  amusement.  Per- 
liaps  the  heartiest  laugh  ot  the  evening 
■  ;i<  won  by  the  glimpse  ot  an  elderly 
,ian  irt  his  nightgown,  while  the 
le  of  the  triumphant  spy-catcher 
-  iiilira.jing  his  sweetheart  (with  her  hair 
down)  to  the  accompaniment  of  guns 
nitside  (putting  an  end  to  submarine 
T'-U)  afforded  that  combination  of  pa- 
triotism   and    the    domestic  affections 
1    which  all  honest  British  playgoers  find 
I  irresistible." 

In   "Mon  Amour,"   produced  at  the 
,        1  Dec.  li  a  composer  of  an  dpera 
■   tlie  notices  of  his  work  and 
ritingr  In  an  amusing  manner  on 
who  have  slated  It,  is  Interrupted 
ima  donna.    He  dances  with  her. 
1,1-  ,  ivith  her,  breakfasts  wltli  her,  flirts 
■,  itli  her  and  finally  kisses  her  fervently. 
The  Telegraph  adds  that  the  piece  is  an 
"Irresponsible   trifle    to   any   one  who 
lakes  It  too  seriously." 

The  story  of  "Beauties,"  produced  at 
I  he  Victoria,  London,  Dec,   14,  "deals 
with  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
'     Donovan  Drew,  an  «rti8t  who  has 
ommlssioned  to  paint  a  master- 
to  be  entitled  'The  Peace  of  the 
•IS.'   He  sends  'Skinny'  Langton  to 
I:  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  for 
ist  beautlfui  models  that  he  oan 
ind   that'  his   confidence    In  his 
s  taste  was  not  misplaced  any  one 
.as  present  at  the  Victoria  Palace 
i.ih''   night  must  frankly  and  freely  ad- 
mit.  He  was  sent  to  find  beauties,  and 
he  found  them  in  America,  in  Holland. 
-  sin,  in  the  countries  of  the  allips, 
ling  the  colonics,  and  even  in  Eklo- 
II      At  Donovan  Drew's  studio  liiey 
iJaly  arrive  in  their  national  costumoa 
I  that  of  Eldorado,  by  the  way,  appears 
to  consist  chiefly  of  leaves),  and  a  very 
yay  and  pleasant  spectacle  they  made. 
1  low  the  hero  was  nearly  brought  to  ruin 
by  the  evil  machinations  of  a  wicked 
,  nncle,  a,nd  how  the  situation  was  saved 
by  the  most  beauillul  model  of  them  all. 
who  proves  to  be  the  little  English  ser- 
\     <  at  Drew's  studio,  is  unfolded  with 
!.i     t\  of  enteriainment  and  with  a  oon- 
iicy  (lUlte  unusual  in  a  music  hall 
,r  ||.  The  part  of  the  hero  Is  capitally 
ji  I  cd  by  Mr.  Louis  Bradfleld.  Miss 
iia  June  makes  a  fascinating  hero- 

:    U  (•  I  ■ik:ifh,  in  his  "City  of  Dan- 
just  published  by  Mac- 
I  flesf  ribes  Konia  in  Asia 

 rs  of  mystics,  who 

i.nnmnion  with  the 


■i".  book  pill  ■■■■ 
•  h:     "In  m< 
■  ,  .r,  ,  1, ,  ,   .  1  _  1 1    '    ishes  nrr'  ,  1 1      '    l  :.i  i  .. 
M  go  through  au  acrnV  'orni- 
to  extract  money  fr,  mkod 
.■-i  I  angers,  but  at  Konla,  vi  i    ,    ti  .  ■  Che- 
lebl,  or  Pope  of  the  sc'(  t,  dwells,  the 
rites  are  strictly  devotional.  Mr.  Lukach 
thus  describes  the  ceremony,  the  dan- 
cers wearing  drosses  consisting  of  long 
pleated  skirts  and  zouave  jackets,  green 
or  white,  and  the  music  coming  from 
flutes  and  drums; 

"The  flutes  broke  Into  a  melancholy 
wailing  tune,  and  the  dancers  proceeded 
to  revolve,  their  skirts  opening  with  the 
motion  like  those  of  a  ballerina.    For  20 
minutes  or  so  they  continued,  while  one 
of  the  senior  dervishes,  whose  function 
was  evidently  to  supervise,  walked  about  I 
among  the  dancers  like  a  sort  of  drill  | 
Bergeant  seeing  that  all  was  well.  Then  i 
a  pause;  then  a  fresh  tune,  rather  like  a 
catchy   Italian  waltz.    Another  pause, 
and  the  musicians  struck  up  music  more 
weirdly    melaficholy   than   that  which 
they  had  played  at  first.    This  was  the 
tune  set  apart  for  the  rare  occasions 
when   the   Chelebi   himself   deigns  to 
dsftice;  and  a  notable  thrill  went  through 
the  assembly  as  the  Chelebi  rpoved  slow- 
ly to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with  a 
dignity  which  few  occidentals  could  em- 
ulite-inone,  certainly  under  the  same 
circumstances-became  the  P'vot  around 
Which  the  others  gyrated.    Attei  the 
ceremony  I  heard  a  man.  evidently  a 


well-to-do  countryman,  say  tohi9nelgT>- 
I  bor:  'Do  you  know  what  I  was  llilnklng 
when  the  Chelebi  Eftendl  commenced  to 
I  dance?  I  thought  he  was  going  to  fly.'  " 
I    A  costume  piece,  "Mistress  Wilful," 
1  founded  bv  Ernest  Hendrie  on  Frank 
i  Barrett's   novel.    "The   Obliging  Hue- 
I  band,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Strand 
•  Theatre,  I/ondon,  this  month.    It  was 
played  about  18  mopths  ago  in  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  under  the  name  of  "Peg 
and  the  'Prentice."  The  action  is  toward 
the  end  ot  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
King,  Pepye,  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Monmouth  are  In  It.    The  play  Is  a 
comedy.    Fred  Terry  wUl  play  the  part 
of  a  raw-bonod  apprentice,  and  Mis* 
Julia  Neilson  that  of  a  lady  of  the 
period.     Mr.    Terry   wishes   to  rerlve 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  btrt  not  till 
"the  war  is  over." 

Mlas  EUaabeth  Asqulth,  epealdns  at  a 
concert  in  aid  of  the  arts  fund,  eald 
"Bhe  did  not  think  people  realleed  what 
the  managers  were  doing  in  keeping 
their  theatres  open,  in  many  cases  at  a 
heavy  lose,  for  not  only  were  the  ser- 
vices of  actors  and  actresses  being  le- 
tatned,  but  the  humble  scene  ehlfter  and 
a  maes  of  other  peopl'i  whoso  work  wae 
directly  connected  with  the  theatre  were 
;  kept  In  employment.  When  one  wa« 
:  kept  In  a  state  of  vibrating  anxiety  and 
one's  mind  was  assailed  by  constant 
fears,  it  was,  perhaps,  difficult  for  them 
■•  to  bring  themselves  to  a  etate  of  mind 
where  they  could  attend  a  theatre,  but 


It  wae  curious  that  people  eng^ed  In 
the  war  on  returning  front  the  front 
went  straight  to  a  theatre  or  music  hall. 
Perhaps  they  had  secured  a  better  per- 
1,  spectlve  of  the  state  of  affairs  ti'an 
Ii  those  who   were   haunted   by  various 
!  spectres.    So  they  owed  a  debt  to  those 
I  who  were  keeping  things  going  till  a 
■  happier  state  of  affairs  arrived.  Artiste 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  others 
help   with   a  lavishness   such   as  was 
given  by  no  other  profession,  and  now 
I  ,lt  was  the  turn  of  the  public  to  help 
!'  them  when  they  were  badly  hit." 

il         Tt^   M    »  el  J 

I    Touch  the  stomach  of  the  people  in  a 
I  caressing  manner  and  heart  and  brain 
I  will  respond.   Some  wonder  why  In  this 
I.  column  we  frequently  speak  of  food  and 
i'  drink.    It  Is  because  our  sole  desire  is 
to    please  the    great    public.  When 
Artemus  Ward  and  BiUson  went  about 
playing  "The  Drunkard,  or  the  Falling 
Saved,"  the  play  was  not  successful  and 
BillEon  said:    "Let's  glv  'em  some  im- 
moral   dramy."     Artemus  answered: 
"No,   Billson,  you  haln'f  got  a  well- 
balanced  mind."    Let  Artemus  tell  the 
story : 

"  'Says  he,  yes  I  have,  old  hoss-fly' 
(he  was  a  low  cuss)— 'yes  I  have.  I 
have  a  mind,  says  he,  that  balances  in 
any  direction  that  the  public  rekires 
that's  ''Ot  I  calls  a  well-balanced 
mind.'  I  sold  out  and  bid  adoo  to 
Billson.  He  is  now  an  outcast  in  the 
state  of  Vermont." 

We  knew  when  we  published  Mr.  Will- 
iam B.  Wright's  question  about  potato- 
cake  that  publio  interest  would  be 
aroused.  Letters  are  arriving  dally- 
almost  hourly.  There  Is  talk  at  the 
Porphyry"  about  the  nationality  of  this 
cake.  Here  are  two  letters.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  recipe  , 
we  printed  is  the  one  observed  in  Can- 
ada, Now  this  recipe  was  one  from  | 
Cheshire,  England. 

Potato  Cake. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
|j   Apropos  of  potato  cake,  it  has  been 
jia  standard  dish  In  at  least  one  New| 
l|  England  family  for  many  years,  but  . 
\'l  suspect  it  Avas  Introduced  by  the  mis-| 
1  tress  of  the  household,  who  comes  her- 1 
I  self  from  northern  Ireland.    It  Is  as-( 
jsoclated    especially    with  Halloween,^ 
Iserved  at  the  supper,  and  the  penny- 
Irlng  and  tliimble  that  determine  fate,| 
are  cooked  in  the  batter  and,  bitten  intoj 
'{•uddenly,  cause  excitement  among  small' 
ilfolk.    Only  It  Is  a  dime,  not  a  penny,! 
Ithat'  le  used,   sliver  being  considered 


-  It  I  1  lan  copfer  In  tU  effi  < 
batur.    Potato  and  flour  aro 

ingredients  and  very  »mP°/tf;'^„/".,V^- 
tlavoring,  a  generous  handful  of  cara 
way  seeds.  A  delicious  dish,  but  fearfu  - 
w^ndliestlWe,  it  >6  heavy,  heavy:  H 
kanw  over  your  sromach  and  assures 

%ron,^"in:r_:;;j:Aprco^ 

Is  the  Cake  Irish? 

As  the  World  Wage:  , 
Having  In  mind  a  stomachial  anguish,, 
late^  suffered,  after  having  partaken 
not  wisely,  but  too  well,  of  that  sue 
culent-when  generously  J'"'"^"^^^,/"^ 
soaked  with  butter  while  hot-edible,  to 
wfclch  Mr.  Wright  refers,  I  would  re 
mark  that  a  more  vindictive  splr  t  than 
mine  btased  by  bitter  and  painful  inem- 
ory  might  easily  be  pardoned  a  voicing  | 
of  ;^tlment,  not  altogether  eulogistic , 
of  tl^  virtues  and  quaUties  or  even  the 
menUoXg  of  potato  cake.  However 
the  magnanimous  witnln  me  rises 
trlmphant,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  cook 
of  Milesian  extraction.  I  am  able  to  I 
?urnleh  Mr.  Wright  with  the  informa-, 

"?>"ot'ato''cr-ls  flrst  distinctly  Irish  | 
and  forms  Just  as  n«<=essarily  a  part  of 
Irish  cuisine  as  does  soda  cake,  but  it  i 
is  more  generally  ueed  on  f"tive  occa- 
sions, especially  Christmas,  ^hen  It  may 
he  aasociated  with  corolers,  "potheen  - 

drinktnrand  the  ^-^^^-^^[^'^l^^.^t 
In  England,  people  of  Irish  descent 

acconTpany  their  eating  of  potato  cake 
accompany 

^draughts  Of  tea,  flavored  by  a  goodly 
"saulb"  of  Jamaica  rum  per  cup.  The 
eff^ts  of  the  combination  beggar  all 
^swlptton,  and  If  the  combination  is 
indulgerm  at  a  late  hour,  the  dreams 
of  De  Qulncey  will  be  as  mere  dim 
nhadows  in  comparison. 

Now  as  to  the  making  of  the  potato 
clto^   The   potatoes   are  boiled  and 
mashed,  with  a  little  salt.  They  are  then 
kneaded  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
'Sanmy  o^'f  flour  (not  an  eau»>  P-^'^V 
into  one  large  piece,  cut  Into  smaller 
5leces.  these  rolled  to  about  one-half 
nch  in  thickness  as  In  the  making  of 
ea  cake,  and  cooked  after  the  manner 
ff  the  griddle  cake,  though  a  much 
lower  heat  than  In  the  browning  of, 
he  grtddle  is  advisable.    Serve  piping 
"ot    well  buttered.    Some  people  uae( 
'araway  seed  in  the  making. 
If  this  contributes  to  the  knowledge 
,f  my  fellow  man,  then        P"JPO«?.  i 
veil  served.        JOHN  B.  LEONARD.  1 

One'^or  "two  Englishmen  indignantly 
lenv  that  potato  cake  came  into  Eng- 
and  by  way  of  Ireland  They  have  eat-i 
n  it  In  Devonshire,  where  it  has  long 
,een  known,  and  Devonshire  yi£.s  the 
ome  of  daring,  sea-faring  adventurers 
m  Raleigh's  time.  They  have  eaten  the 
calte  in  Bermuda,  and  the  old  English 
famlUcB  on  that  island  came  from  Dev- 
onTh  ce.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr  Leon- 
ard «^ng  that  good  old  dialect  word 
"MUlb."  Has  he  ever  seen  a  squib- 
glass"  ?-Ed. 


Beauty."     li?   i  cfers  to  the  atrociUes  i 
w^|«lh  are  charged  up  to  eome  of  theee 
troeq^    in  Spain,  and    regular    Bashi  | 
BUDUk  stories  they  are. 

One  thing  more:  no  one  who  has  read 
but  a  VUttlo  history  would  think  of  re- 
ferring to  them  as  Waterloo  veterans. 
"Disoens"  recently  referred  'JHlstorl- 
cus"  to  the  "old  error"  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  In  the  article  referred 
to  by  the  librarian  of  Trinity  College,' 
Hartford,  there  is  a  reference  to  "Wel-j 
llngton  veterans,"  which  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  defeated  troops  returned  to' 
England  and  were  at  once  re-embarked 
for  Belgium  to  join  Wellington's  army 
for  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  Gen. 
Lambert,  who 'succeeded  the  slain  Pack- 
enham  and  Gibbs  in  command  at  New 
Orleans,  was  knighted  for  gallantry  at 
that  final  Napoleonic  conflict. 

F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD. 
Boston,  Jan.  7. 


Mr.  Sala's  Recipe. 

George  Augustus  Sala  knew  potato 
cake,  and  he,  too.  had  a  receipt  for  it 
As    Mr.    Squeers    remarked:     '  Here  s 

"^^•Pare  halt  a  pound  of  steamed  or  well 
boiled  dry  potatoes  and  pound  thern  ID 
ft  mortar  i  add  butier  ana  mlU^  In  which 


sugar  has  been  dissolved;  when  the 
^potatoes  are  well  beaten  and  mixed,  set 
the  paste  on  the  Are  and  boil  it;  stir  it 
into  a  basin  to  cool;  then  put  to  It  the; 
yolks  bt  eight  eggs,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  snow,  and  two  spoonfuls 
(sic)  of  orangeflower  water.  Take  a 
mould,  butter  the  InslVle  well,  sprinkle 
the  sides  over  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
pour  in  the  above  preparation;  bake  till 
nicely  colored,  when  it  may  ba  turned  on' 
to  a  dish.  Serve  with  some  sauce." 
,  Reading  this,  we  are  reminded  of  a 
common  inscription  on  old  tombstones: 
"Reader,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  | 

At  New  Orleans. 

As  the  World  Wags:. 

Just  now  when  at  New  Orleans  they 
are  beating  the  cymbals  and  pounding 
the  drums  in  commemoratiou  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Jan.  8,  1815,  it  may  be  admis- 
sible to  return  to  that  matter  of 
Wellington's — not  Waterloo— veterans 
dnd  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Andy 
JaQkson.  Among  the  British  soldiers  who 
fought  there  were  the  King's  Own  Foot, 
the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  the  Essex 
Foot,  the  Bucks  Light  Infantry,  the 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  the  95th  Rifles, 
the  Monmouth  Light  Infantry,  the 
Seventh  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  Dublin 
Foot,  the  Duchess  of  York's  Own  Light 
Dragoons,  and,  not  to  mention  all  the 
high-sounding  naipes,  two  regiments  of 
Negro,  West  Indian,  Foot.  These  were 
the  men  who  had  overrun  Spain,  andj 
"carried  the  lion  flag  of  England 
triumphant  through  France  to  Bor- 
deaux." In  serried  phrases  the  histor- 
ians talk  of  their  prowess,  how  "some 
of  them  had  braved  the  deep-moated 
castle  of  Badajos,"  and  how  "they  had 
swarmed  over  the  dank  walls  of  Ciudad 
Rodrtgo  in  mockery  of  French  bayonets 
and  in  contempt  ^f  French  cannon." 
The  great  Duke  is  himself  reported  to 
have  said  ot  them  that  "they  could  go 
mywhore  and  do  anything."  Theodore 
lioosevelt  has  called  attention  to  the 
more  sinister  side  of  their  story,  this  in 
comment  upon  the  watchword  that  is 
said  to  bave  been  i>as9ed  down  the  Brit-{ 


KREISLER  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL . 

Fntz  Kreisler  gave  i«  Symphony  Hall, 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  second  of  his 
recitals  since  his  return  from  service  In 
the  Austrian  army.  The  program  was: 
concerto  in  C  major.  Vivaldi;  Corelll  s 
"lA  Folia";  ilcethoven's  romances  In  u 
major  and  P  major;  Bach's  Sarabande, 
Double  and  Bourree  for  vloUn  alone; 
Krelsler's  arrangement  of  Dvoraks 
three  Sla  vonic  dances  and  Kreisler  s 
"Tambourin  Chinois."  Carl  Lamaon  was 
accompanist  a.id  his  playing  added  much 

to  the  pleasure  of  the  a"*^*''"/^-,,^..  -„ 
P-verx-  seal  in  the  hall  was  llUea ,  an 
standing  rootn  alon«  the  walls  was  occu- 
Died  and  the  .stage  was  crowded  witi. 
^ccupTed  chairs,  only  enough  room  beinsr 
"eft  for  the  violinist  ami  the  P*a^'0^  , 
Tf  at   his   flrst   recital   Mr.  Kreisiti 
shoWed  any  recession  in  «klll  1" 
tlonal   sensitiveness   or   power   of  ex 
nreMlon,    no    such    phenomenon  wa^ 
visible  yesterday.   Rather  there  .eemed 
an  intcnsiflcatlon  of  the  .l"*""".^^*' 
have  placed  him  almost  1"  ^^^^»Xary 
himself  and  given  him  an 
place  in  the  affection  and  admiration 
of   Boston's   music-loving  public 

Despite  the  spiritual  intensity  that 
has  in  the  past  been  one  of  his  marked 
chlracterlst'ics.  he  has  "^l^-V^.^^^/  ^1° 
tight  a  rein  on  iUs  o^n  emot  ons  that 
a  coolness  whicit  seemed  at  tltnes  al- 
most austerity  has  marked  his  manner. 
Se  h^r now' loosened  the  rein  some- 
what. Entire  command  of  Wmseit  _ 
Thii  Dlainlv  in  evidence  and  he  is 
Im  Wholly  without  trace  of  cheap  sen- 
sa  ionailsm  or  extravagance  or  pose,  but 
he  shows  outwardly  a  trifle  more  of  the  , 
fnVard  Are  that  burns  In  ^^'^  ton  and 

cTar  han  ZTorflt^^^"  artist  him-  | 

^tr        ^i':raU°w«  i 

?t°"Jo?th  to  the  listener  as  something 
original  and  spontaneous.  To  that  ex- ; 
origmai  «.  hearer,  who 

geU  Ct  e  Kr'eisler  than  , 
This  was  particularly  marked  n  the  i 
amlante  of  Vivaldi,  with  its  poignant 
.  ^>  .orrow  in  the  pathos  of  some' 
r-La  /.^^iaTln  the  --Ing  .spir^.on 
of  the  Tieethoven  romance  in  F-maj 
and  in  i"e  deligWullyqualnt  blavotn 

'"tC  audience  ap^.^rSfy'telt  an  added 

power  in  the  spell  of  his  paying,  andj 
t.ye  him  a  keen  attention  and  a  heartl- 
m.ss  of  applause  even  more  intense  than 

"In^'response-  to  Insistent  demands  he 

added  m^any  n^"i'>Tf,'° elusive "swe'^t 
mainlv  of  dainty,  deft.  e'"slye,  sweei 
and  purely  beautiful  pieces  m  lighter 
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PRESENTS 'SUZI' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  perform-j 
since  In  Boston  of  "Suzl,"  a  comedy  oP-' 
eretta  In  three  acts.  Founded  on  a  Hun-' 
garlan  operetta  by  Franz  Martos.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach.  Music 
by  Aladar  Renyl.  Produced  by  Mr.  Lew 
Fields  at  Providence  Oct.  26,  1914. 

•Count  Emerich  Melville  Stewart 

('(iimtoKs  Rosettl  Fritil  »on  Buslnj 

SiciKir  riglioDl  Artliur  Liiiaoii 

H.  rl-  Horn  .,  ,  l^w  Hen™ 

Ixn.i  lialzar  Connie  E.Hkh 

Stephun  Rob«t  Evett 

Dr.  Herring  Tom  McNaughton 

Suzl  Jo»e  Collins 

Troiibaaor  Fred  Sidney 

No  one  should  be  deterred  from  seeing 
this  operetta  bedause  It  is  advertised  as 
"classy,"  a  vile  word,  a  hideous  word, 
that  may  be  found  In  the  vocabulary  of 
the  press  agent  with  "vehicle,"  "offering" 

I  and  "pretentions"  used  as  a  synonym 
for  sumptuous.  Nor  would  It  be  fair  to 
speak  of  the  humor  In  "Suzl"  as  "whole- 
some," for  when  stress  Is  laid  on  the 
"wholesomeness"  of  a  farce  or  musical 
comedy,  the  dialogue  Is  generally  dull. 

Now  "Suzl"  is  not  "classy" ;  It  Is 
clean;  and  It  Is  reasonably  ontertninlng. 
It  has  a  plot,  not  a  perpk  >.  !  inul 
one,  but  a  plot,  with  a  bt  f^  i  i  n  <'<;- 


"I'  i     .      ,,,    Huil^uitst.     Sllc  '""s  ill 

love  witii  \ouMg  Stephan,  who  beforo  he 
met  her  .  aied  not  for  women.  His 
fathpi  ,  a  ,  ount,  also  a  colonel,  wishes 
hirii  to  iiiairy  the  Countess  Rosettl,  but 
thfc  boy.  i,c  thinks,  has  no  heart  and  80 
he  induces  the  tutor,  Dr.  Herring,  tO 
taki'  Stephan  to  Sorrento  where  soft* 
(w(iin;iii  may  turn  his  thoughts  towards 

I  lo\  r. 

^■t/.rs  stage  mother,  Lena,  has  offended 
li-Uoni,  a  composer,  and  tlie  angel  of 
the  theatre.  Suel,  peedlng  money,  is 
Sl\»n  a  purse  to  go  to  Sorrento  where 
sh<!  Is  to  meet  a.  ni'an  whose  name  Is 
not  mentioned.  In  Sorrento  the  lovers 
coriK-  together.  Stephan  love?  Suzi  apd 
will  not  see  the  unknown  fair  one.  Suzl 
loves  Stephan  and  she  too  is  rebellious. 
As  happens  In  operetta,  the  countess, 
the  colonel,  the  impresario,  and  the 
composer,  all  turn  up,  and  there  are 
complications.  Suzl  thinks  that  she  has 
been  tricked;  that  Stephan  will  rharry 
the  Countess.  The  impresario  disguises 
himself  as  Suzl's  betrothed,  a  'Hungarian 
Count.  All  that  he  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose was  a  silker  and  a  false  mustache. 
In  the  third  act  the  lovers  are  mad« 
happy  and  Countess  Rosettl  weds  th« 
Colonel,  who  on  several  occasions  de- 
clares that  In  his  heart  there  Is  a  young 
Liieutenant,  and  at  Sorrento  on  account 
of  the  invigorating  air  and  the  sight  of 
spooning  couples,  shows  that  he  is  still 
inflammable. 

The  plot  will  serve,  while  it  is  not 
particularly  fresh  or  Ingenious.  The 
first  act  is  the  best,  and  it  contains 
material  that  might  be  better  developed. 
Perhaps  in  the  original  the  second  act 
is  more  lively.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  ,of  the  original  dialogue  is  pre- 
served, or  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  Miss 
Ediss,  Mr.  McNaughton  and  those  who 
fatted  their  parts. 

The  music  is  not  too  Hungarian. 
There  arc  some  pretty  pages,  among  [ 
them  the  duet  "Oh,  Kascinating  Night,"  j 
sung  liy  the  lovers.  It  ends  the  first ; 
act  in  an  unconventional  and  agreeable 
manner.  There  are  other  numbers  that , 
pleased  the  audience,  but  this  was  the  j 
most  conspicuous  for  melodic  charm.  ' 
The  ensemUles  have  character  and  are 
not  merely  boisterous.  Mr.  Augustus 
Barrett,  the  conductor,  supported  the 
singers  without '  drowning  them  and 
showed  musical  taste  and  appreciation 
in  bringing  out  the  effects  in  the  score. 

The  company  is  a  good  one.  Miss 
Collins  sang  with  spirit.  In  the  lighter 
moments  she  was  gay  without  forced 
merriment,  and  when  she  thought  she 
had  been  tricked  she  did  not  rush  into 
melodrama.  She  Is  not  nimble-footed, 
and  her  dancing  was  the  least  agree- 
able part  of  her  performance. 

Miss  von  Busing  was  a  fascinating 
Countess.  Why  Stephan  did  not  woo 
her  and  why  she  married  the  Colonel 
I  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  operetta. 
'  She  has  a  seductive  figure,  and  she 
sings  better  than  is  expected  'of  a 
noiole  woman. 

The  tenor  in  operetta  Is  usually  an' 
'unpleasant  person.  I£  he  acts  with 
spirit,  he  shouts.  If  he  sings  sweetly, 
he  is  a  "beeper"  and  a  stick.  Or  his 
face  and  bearing  are  anything  but  ro- 
mantic. Mr.  Evett  is  an  exception.  He 
is  young,  his  voice  is  pleasing,  he  sings 
simply  and  does  not  try  to  persuade 
the  audience  that  he  should  be  in  grand 
opera.    He  carries  himself  like  a  man. 

Mr.  Stewart  made  the  most  of  a  con- 
ventional part.  Mr.  Horn  was  excellent 
as  the  Impresario.  He  looked  like  a  j 
manager,  and  talked  like  a  manager.  | 
Some  of  his  lines  were  amusing,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
operatic  life. 

Mr.  McNaughton  was  very  funny  In  a, 
grotesque  way.  His  sudden  inability  to 
control  a  leg,  his  scientific  attainments, 
his  views  on  the  conduct  of  life,  his 
remarks  without  bearing  on  the  subject 
or  situation,  his  choice  of  the  inevitable 
word— all  this  was  delightful.  Miss 
Connie  Ediss  was  again  herself,  this 
time  as  the  vulgar  stage  mother. 

Tho  operetta  is  handsomely  mounted. 
The  costumes  are  In  good  taste,  espe- 
cially by  choice  of  colors  and  in  con- 
trasts. The  women  were  not  old  friends 
of  long  standing  and  many  hard  win- 
ters, but  fresh  and  comely.  Nor  did  the 
chorus  men  look  as  If  they  were  wear- 
ing good  clothes  and  plug  hats  hired 
for  the  occasion. 

:srr.  Barrett  was  too  good  natured  In 
granting  encores.  In  some  Instances  he 
granted  tliem  before  they  were  de- 
manded. If  Mayor  Curley,  in  his  pater- 
nal supervision  of  theatrical  life  In 
Boston,  really  wishes  to  please  the  pub- 
lic, he  should  Issue  an  edict  against  en- 
cores In  the  performance  of  a  musical 
comedy.  The  audience  at  lar^e  would 
not  then  grow  sick  of  a  tune  that 
pleased  it  at  the  first  hearing,  and  the 
final  curtain  would  fall  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable hour. 

The  title  of  this  operetta  should  be 
"The  Awakening  of  Stephan."  Suzl 
might  be  billed  as  a  "chaufteuse." 


TOY  THEATRE— "Story  of  the  Willow 
Pattern  Plate,"  a  pantomime  by  Clayton 
D.  Gilbert,  with  music  by  Charles  P. 
Scott.  Cast: 

A  wealthy  Mand»rln  Ererftt  Glass 

Kooufc'-See  Mlw  Marraret  GuUeslan 

I  hang  Harold  Stewart 

A  Yoiing  Handmaid  Miss  Eliiabeth  Cohen 

^0  Old  Domestic  Miss  Mlo  McNemer 

Tj.Oln  Ronald  Greene 

I  Gardener  I^ee  Estnbtook 

Pronerty  Man  H.  Read  Wllklns 

'  ,  ».  5  Mr.  Penshorn,  Mr.  Goodrich 
Attendants  j        DeBruyn,  Mr.  Famsworth 

Pantomime  Is  the  most  difficult  thing 
Ir,  all  the  world  of  make  believe  to  en- 
dow with  a  seeming  of  reality;  and  let 
jt  be  said  at  once  that  the  players  at 


to  .aiiv  Ihoir  uutUenc":  lo'.o  nn  ^.i-lni  ci 
The  Story  of  the  Willow  Plate,"  In 
unite  of  the  exotic  character  of  this 
adapted  Chinese  fancy. 

The  story  Is  simple.  It  Is  all  to  be 
Roen  on  the  great  painted  plate  that 
decorates  the  back  centre  of  the  stage 
throughout  the  six  tiny  acts.  A  Chinese 
maiden  loves  her  wealthy  father's  secre- 
tary and  elopes  with  him  in  order  to 
escape  marriage  with  the  Viceroy,  to 
whom  her  father  would  give  her.  The 
end  is  tragedy  in  this  world  and  comedy 
in  the  next.  The  lover  is  killed  and 
the  maiden  kills  herself.  Their  souls 
go  together  to  the  next  world  In  the 
lorm  of  doves. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  powerful 
acting,  but  unlimited  opportunities  for 
over-acting.  Few  of  these  latter  oppor- 
tunities were  taken  advantage  of  last 
night.  Miss  Guileslan  played  tho  daugh- 
ter with  simple  and  convincing  grace, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  did  his  part  quietly 
and  well  except  for  one  clumsy  moment, 
when  he  broke  one  of  the  stage  proper- 
ties. 

Tlie  whole  effect  was  somewhat 
marred,  however,  by  the  property  man. 
This  personage  in  Chinese  theatres  Is 
wont  to  lug  stage  properties  about  In  full 
view  of  the  audience  and,  although  Mr. 
Wllklns  preserved  all  due  decorum  in 
performing  this  manual  labor,  the  effect 
•was  low  comedy  and  remarkably  out  of 
tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  play. 

The  pantonilme  was  preceded  by  a 
"translation  and  adaptation"  of  the 
Spanish  playlet  "A  Morning  of  Sun- 
shine," by  S.  and  J.  Alvarez.  Cast: 

Dona  Laura  Mrs.  Lucretla  Xavior  Floyd 

Petra  Miss  Frazer 

Don  Gcnialo  Robert  S.  Sturgls 

.luanito  -  H.  H.  Harbour 

If  the  smooth  Howing  Spanish  words 
that  make  this  piece  effective  have 
English  equivalents,  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Xavier  Floyd,  the  translator,  has  faired 
to  find  them.  The  little  tiagedy  would 
have  been  ruined  last  night  In  any 
case,  because  the  principal  players  did 
not  know  their  lines.  Each  knew  the 
lines  of  the  other,-  and  they  traded 
Iheir  knowledge  In  full  view  of  the 
audience. 

The  main  feature  of  the  bill  con- 
tinues to  be  the  anti-war  play  "Across 
the  Border."  * 

Hughey  Jennings,  Emma  Carus 
and  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany Please  Audiences. 


I'^ini  L'E.ltruiiii.-  MlUiii  Hl 

Nurw  Viola  Compton 

[Juliet.  Viva  BIrkett 

MiTcutlo  Leonard  Mudle 

I'rlar  I«urence  H.  Anheton  Tonge 

The  production  was  the  second  of  Mr. 
Jewett's  admirable  venture  at  the  Bos- 
ton   Opera    House,    where    the  public 
'may  now  see  Shakespearian  plays  and 
classic  dramas,  presented   by. a  com^ 
;  petent  company,  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all. 
The    play,    last    evening,  admirably 
j  staged,  was  given  with  the  utmost  at- 
j  tentlon  to  detail.    The  cart  was  -vfrell 
balanced  nor  was  there  the  disturbing 
1  contrast  of  two  pampered  stars  explolt- 
I  Ing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
j  minor  characters.    Mr.   Beerbohm,  for 
Instance,  made  much  of  the  small  part 
I  of  Benvolio.   As  played  by  him  with  In- 
telligence and  spirit  the  young  man's 
personality  was  well-defined.    He  was 
not  merely  a  foil  for  Mercutlo,  a  lay 
figure,  useful  only  to  permit  the  elo- 
quence of  others. 

Miss  Blrkett's  frail  beauty  suggested 
the  heroine's  tender  years  and  In  other 
ways  her  Juliet  was  singularly  childlike, 
immature.  She  was  gentle,  dutiful,  af- 
fectionate, but  there  was  no  suggestlori 
of  the  flaming  intensity  of  awakening 
passion.  In  fact,  her  impersonation^ 
might  justly  be  charaoterized  as  conven- 
tional. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  ftelph's  Romeo 
was  an  ardent  lover.  In  the  garden 
scene  he  rose  to  amorous  esctasy,  while 
his  cry  "I  am  Fortune's  fool"  and  his 
subsequent  behavior  in  Friar  Laurence's 
cell  were  the  expressions  of  veritable 
and  not  merely  theatrical  frenzy. 

Mr.  Tonge  was  a  beardless  and  ascetic 
Monk.  Miss  Compton's  Nurse  was  moth- 
erly and  sympathetic.  Mr.  Mudie  as 
Mercutio  acted  with  becoming  distinc- 
tion and  read  his  lines  effectively. 

The  other  roles,  including  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's Chorus,  were  capably  filled.  Ther« 
was  an  audience  of  good  size. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
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Hughey  Jennings,  extending  to  the 
stage  his  fame  won  on  the  baseball 
field,  follows  yie  Imperial  All-Star  Opera 
Company  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre,  this 
week.  After  Jennings  comes  ^Ernma 
Carus,  who  has  been  in  music,  song 
and  dance  for  these  several  years.  These 
three  sketches  head  tho  bill  which  Is 
rounded  out  With  a  number  of  other 
excellent  acts.  Altogether  it  is  a  rat- 
tling good  show  and  Jennings,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Ben  Smith,  contributes  his 
full  share  to  the  progranp. 

Jennings  appears  to  really  good  ad- 
vantage, acting  much  more  at  home 
than  the  average  ball  player  who  tur*!?! 
to  vaudeville.   lie  sings  a  song  or  two 
with  good. effect  but  is  best  in  reciting 
a  poem  that  he  has  dedicated  to  the  ball  I 
players  of  Qld.  Hugh  Duffy,  Tommy  Mc-  j 
Carthy,  Herman  Long,  and  others  who  j 
wore  the  Boston  uniform  and  were  Bos-  s 
ton   favorites    are    mentioned   in  the 
poem.    When  an  encore  to  his  closing 
song  failed  to  appease  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience,  Jennings  made  a  cur- 
tain speech  last  night,  congratulating 
Boston   fans    on   having   the  world/s 
champion  team. 

Emma  Carus^.  gorgeously  gowned  as 
usual,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Carl 
Randall,  has  a  catchy,  thoroughly  pleas- 
ing sketch  in  whlA  she  sang  several 
selections.  Mr.  Randall  is  an  extremely 
graceful  dancer  and  Miss  Carus  entered 
into  that  part  of  the  sketch  enthusias- 
tically. 

The  Imperial  AU-Star  Operatic  Com- 
pany— there  are  12  in  the  cast  and  all 
good    singers — gave,    with  appropriate 

!  stage  settings,  scenes  from  "11  Trova- 
tore,"  "Rigoletto"  and  "Cavalleria  Rus- 

]  tlcana." 

I  Miss  Dolly  Connolly,  dainty  singing 
comedienne,  was  assisted  by  Percy  Wen- 
rich,  author  of  "Silver  Bell,"  "Moonlight 
Bay."  "Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet" 
and  others,  the  choruses  to  which  he 
played  on  the  piano.  Miss  Connolly  did 
a  clever  impersonation  of  Julian  Eltynge 
and  concluded  with  singing  "When  You 
Wore  a  Yellow  Tulip  and  I  Wore  a  Big 
Red  Rose." 

Ed  Correlll  and  Charles  Gilette  as 
jesting  tum'blers  proved  very  agile.  Alan 

!  Brooks,  appearing  here  for  the  first  time 
in  "Straishtened  Out,"  proved  immensely 
funny.    Frank  Mullane,  combined  song 

I  and  monologue.  The  LaVars  gave  speci- 
alty and  novelty  dances,  and  the  Aerial 
Buds  showed  mid-air  feats  of  daring. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Henry 
Jewett  Players  in  Shakespeare's  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet." 

Chorus  Alexander  CalTert 

I'etcr  Max  Montesole 

ReuToUo  .,...Claud«  Beerbohm 

Tybalt   I  Frank  Conroy 

(  apulet  Charles  Combe 

l.aily  Capulet  VKIenne  Whltaker 

Montacue  Geonto  Bridge 


Once  Famous. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  "H.  M."  says  in  Friday's  issue  of 
The  Herald:  "The  gradual  introduction 
of  white-face  specialties,  giving  to  the 
performance  a  sort  of  vaudeville  flavor, 
has  weakened  and  to  .some  minds  spoiled 
the  old-time  pleasant  evening  spent 
while  listening  to  genuine  Negro  min- 
strelsy." 

That  hits  the  nail,  and  I  think  ex- 
plains the  failure  of  several  so-called 
minstrel  shows  In  the  past  20  years.  We 
want  a  straight  minsitrel  show  all 
through,  not  merely  Part  I.  black-fare 
and  the  remainder  "variety"  features. 

I  remember  Oakland  Garden,  though 
dimly,  for  I  went  there  only  a  few  times 
and  didn't  see  "Pinafore."  I  do  recall 
Barry  and  Fay,  and  I  think  later  "Billep, 
Taylor,  the  Virtuous  Gardener,"  was 
there  produced.  Do  you  recollect  Bud- 
worth,  the  Dutch  comedian,  at , the  How- 
ard, who  sang  (or  was  it  Qua  Williams?) 
"The  Tassels  on  the  Boots,"  and  also  the 
old  negro  character  tvho  .sang  "Old  Black 
Joe"  and  WUi  Carleton's  "Over  the  Hills 
to  the  Poor  House"?  Sam  Lucas  and  1 
Young  Jose  (of  the  wonderful  falsetto),  i 
who  played  In  a  show  In  Park  square  ! 
about  1880,  were,  I  think,  remnants  of 
the  old  Georgia  Minstrels  alluded  to  in 
one  of  my  notes. 

One  show  comt>any  in  Toronto  back 
in  1865  was  Duprez  and  Benedict's'  mins- 
trels, another  D.  C.  Larue's,  already 
named,  and  one  man,  especially,  in  it 
had  a  great  vogue,  Charlie  Gardner, 
wiio  danced  a  manoeuvre  to  the  song 
called  "Hop  light  low,  possum  In  de 
bakerham,"  whicli  is  all  I  can  remem- 
ber of  the  words.  They  seem  utterly 
senseless;  but,  queerly  enough,  I  re- 
member the  tune  verj'  well! 

A  "lead"  for  you,  possibly.  If  not  long 
.since  used  and  exhausted,  is  recollec- 
tion of  patriotic  southern  songs  like, 
"The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  well  known  in 
the  North;  "The  Conquered  Banner" 
(which  I  saw  on  sale  In  Toronto  music 
stores).  "The  Southern  Refugee,"  "Belle 
Mahone"  and  one  the  name  of  which' 


It  Is  Idle  to  think  that  by  means  of 
words  any  real  communication  can  ever 
pass  from  one  man  to  another. 


Table  Strategists. 

Certain  landlords  in  London  have 
notified  guests  that  if  there  is  drawing 
on  the  table  cloth  to  illustrate  an  epi- 
sode In  the  war,  or  the  general  scheme 
of  operations,  there  will  be  an  additional 
item  in  the  bill.  This  illustration  at  tablo 
is  no  new  thing.  Penelope  In  the  letter 
to  Ulysses  that  Ovid  Imagined  describes 
the  return  of  the  other  chieftains.  "The 
wife  hangs  on  the  lips  of  the  husband 
while  he  talks.  Some  trace  on  the  table 
the  plan  of  frightful  combats  and  with 
drops  of  wine  picture  the  whole  Per- 
gama :  'Here  the  Simois  flows ;  here  Is 
the  Slgelan  promontory;  the  proud  pal- 
ace of  old  Priam  stood  there;  here  was 
the  camp  of  Achilles,  and  there  that  of 
Ulysses  ;  further  off  the  mangled  Hector 
frightened  the  horses  that  dragged  him." 

We  all  know  the  bore  that  begins: 
"I'll  show  you  how  it  was;  It  was  this 
way."  And  he  uses  the  pepper-box,  salt 
cellar,  Icnlves,  forks  and  spoons  to  make 
It  clear.  Meanwhile  you  say  "Yes,  yes," 
with  a  petrified  smile  and  are  thinking 
of  something  else. 


was,    I    lai.        Illicit*  o-.,u         'J,   Wl.  li 
and  Blue.''    f.t  w;i3  sung  hi  Texpr 
least  with  tJieso  lines: 

On  t!i(.  liiinka  of  tlio  Potomac  thirc'.s  notliiug 
■^o  grand 

As  a  litihl.  with  the  Yankees,  they  never  will 
Rtnii'l. 

We  wliii>pe<l  them  at  Manassan  and  Big  E'-*l"  - 
too. 

While  br«TCly  defcndlnie  the  red.  whife  .nnd 
him: 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  W.  B,  W. 

STha  tri  ctm*  MBSi  <rt  On*  WUUuss 

were  "Pull  Dovni  the  Blind"  and  "Don't 
Give  the  Name  of  Bad  Bfefeces."  Others 
were  "Crime"  and  "That  lattlc  German  | 
Band."  They  were  published  here  in  the  ; 
Seventies   by   Mr.    Louis   P.    Goullaud.  . 
Were  these  lines  in  "Crime"? 

The  thief  on  the  corner  Btftnd.l  Brlnnln» 
And  yet  you  will  wonder  at  crlm©. 
The  Incomparable  singer  of  "Old  Black 
Joe"  was  Barlow.  The  song  was  thus 
announced  on  the  bill:  "Milt  G.  Barlow, 
in  his  great  Irripersonation  of  the  Aged 
Contraband." 

"W.  B.  H."  writes  that  he  remember.s 
seeing  Dick  Deadeye  thrown  overboard 
in  the  performance  of  "Pinafore"  at 
Oakland  Garden.— Ed 


Disillusionized. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  asked  Miss  Pride  a  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "Causerle" 
which  I  found  as  the  title  of  a  letter 
or  something.  .She  referred  it,  without 
answering,  to  this  column.  It  is  still  un- 
answered. I  am  informed  that  I  ought  | 
to  know  because  I  wrote  the  letter,  i 
admit  that  I  did  write  the  letter.  But 
the  onerous  burden  of  choosing  a  title 
fell  on  other  shoulders.  Is  not  the 
curiosity  of  an  author  justifiable, 
when  on  the  completion  of  a  great 
work,  he  seeks  to  know  what  the 
word  Is?  Assume,  for  example,  that  I 
were  an  artist  and  that  I  had  painted  a 
picture  of  a  lady  somewhat  scantily  at- 
tired standing  near  something  that 
might  be  taken  to  represent  a  puddle 
or  a  stream.  And  assume  that  a 
Frenchman  had  entitled  the  picture  "La 
Source."  How  could  I  tell  whether  or 
no  the  Frenchman  was  sincere  in  his 
choice  of  a  title? 

I  am  bitterly  disappointed.  I  have 
heretofore  looked  upon  "As  the  World 
Wags"  and  "Everyday  Questions"  as 
inexhaustible  wells  of  lnform.ation.  Now 
they  are  but  fallen  Idols! 

Another  cause  of  grief  is  the  failure 
of  the  author  of  tliat  literary  gem  which 
appeared  this  morning  to  disclose  his 
identity.  He  who  so  gracefully  ex- 
presses his  contempt  for  the  low  and 
vulgar  In  language  fairly  reeking  with 
elegance,  courtesy  and  refinement  w;,? 
never  "born  to  blush  unseen."  It  is  as 
if  Mayor  Curley  had  merely  whispered 
his  disapproval  of  the  sliocking  profan- 
ity at  the  Toy  Theatre  without  letting 
anybody  l^now  whose  disapproval  it 
was.  H.  J.  L. 

Melrose,  Jan.  8. 

P.  S.— If  this  is  entitled  "Plus  de  i 
Causerle"  I  shall  be  plunged  into  still  1 
deeper  dejection.  ! 


As  the  World  Wags : 

Can  Herkimer  Johnson,  out  of  his 
wealth  of  information  on  matters  so- 
ciological, enlighten  us  in  reaard  toLoi'i 
Timothy  Dexter  of  Newburyport,  and  the 
cargo  of  warming-pans  he  shipped  to 
South  America  once  on  a  time? 

Roger  Babson,  in  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  speaks  of  this, 
but  has  mixed  up  the  warming-pans  with 
the  footstoves  that  were  used  in  the  old 
New  England  meeting  houses. 

The  reference  to  old  salts  In  "As  the 
World  Wags"  reminds  one  of  the  defini- 
tion of  an  old  salt  current  In  the  times 
of  Herman "  Melville :  "Every  finger  a 
fish-hook,  eveiT  hair  a  rope-yarn,  and 
blood  of  Stockholm  tar." 

CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 

Roxbury,  Jan.  9. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  awakt^i 
interest  in  Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  "V\ 
recently  saw  a  reprint  of  his  book  wi 
the  punctuation  marks,  for  pepper  ar 
salt,  all  at  the  end.  This  reprint  had 
picture  of  his  castle  and  a  biographic, 
I  sketch.   The  wonder  is  that  Lord  Tim- 
I  othy's  name  Is  not  In  AlUbone'a  Diction- 1 

BENHUR  WINS 
APPLAUSE  AT 
BOSTON  THEATRE 

I  BOSTON  THEATRE-Rcturn  engage- 
ment of  Ben  Hur.  I.,cadlng  members  o 
ithe  cast. 

Ben  Hur  Richard  BuhV 

iMesaala  John  Mlltoi 

iSlmonldea   ..Walter  M  Sherwn 

TMMra  .-. .  I-eslle  Stow 

ijrag  ■  Virginia  Howei 

iKsther  •  Alice  Trayncs 

Mother  of  Hur^  Mary  Condon 

l7>j^iah  Martha  Boucher 

'Amrah'.  Maud  Ream  Stover 

!  Stimulating  acclaim,  well  deserved,  j 
from  a  large  audience  greeted  the  open-  i 
Ing  performance  of  "Ben  Hur"  last  i 
night.    Considering  the  brief  time  al- 


20 


only  one 
.  ly.  in  the  • 

rene— a.ii<1  in  a  u  i""""  '  J„ 
,ult  be  found  with  the  stage- 


.  of  the  story  of  T.ew 

,.  uas  placed  as  usual 

„   The  major  charac- 

..  =  "carrled  their  parts  with  ease^  The 

.,ru8  showed  lack  ot  training    b  t 
-orked  hard.    The  «'nS'"»  ''^'^ 
lementa  of  atfnck  and  volume 
RMiarrt  BiUler  has  grown  since  ms 
Tt    ar-.  .  r."ce    In    Boston    as  Ben 
C       il...     ■•ndcncy    to  over-emotion- 

■  ;;'teredT^  work.  Favored 
rlth  a  iihvslquc  worthy  of  a  son  of 
?ur.  and  with  a  voice  that  might  co,n- 
oand  while  still  he  w«8^,«'^^^;  ^j"*'','^; 
W.8  trained  himself  In  this  part  till  he 
tves  it.  He  18  not  a  Ben  Hur  of  the 
hariot  alone;  ho  can  be  a  hero  of  emo- 

*To  an  audience  such  as  tiiat  of  last 
ght  the  plot  of  the  story  is  thorough  y 
fown  before  the  first  "smg  of  the 
rtalti.     Ben   Hur   is   an  mstltutlon. 
om  the  symbolic  prelude  of  Romn. 
d    Jewish    life,    Illuminated   by  tlic 
Ightenlng  star  of  Bethlehem,  through 
«  clashing  of  arms  aboard  the  itnpe 
11    sa,lle%.   the  races,   and   the  dark 
.nadow?  of  lepro5.y  to  the  final  l^eahng 
,f  all  the  griefs  of  the  '""^^^^t  and  tlv. 
tunlshment  of  the  wrong,  the  history  of 
Ben  Hur  was  enacted  as  it  has  been 
f»r  a  generation.  ,  ., 

John  Milton  as  Mesaala  typified  the 
Ideal  Roman.  He  was  excellent  m  his 
Dride.  tremendous  In  his  angri-  un- 
S^vmted  in  his  defeat.  FTequent  ap- 
i.  v  -    proved   him   popular   wilh  his 

'  Haynes  made  of  Esther  a  bcau- 
tirjl  JeTsJsh  maiden.  She  was  a  sweet 
hrpath  in  the  face  Of  the  allurmfe, 
... mp,  bitter  Tras,  played  by  Miss 
(1-^  II  The  two  women  were  In  ex- 
•  rP  nt  rontrast.    Miss  Iras  raised  her 

to  whom  all  the  sym- 
1  I    ,,  ner  must  go,  Simonides 

-laithiul,  ron.sc.:ientious.  true  Sinionl- 
flr-  was  well  given  by  Mr.  Shcrwin.  As 
Jir  the  news  to  his  loving  daugh- 

i,  that,  after  all,  she  and  he 

,  ,  i  to    this    son  of  Hur,  he 

,       .  .1  his  highest  success  of  the  even- 

'   r,    those  lives,  where  a  late  sunshine 

I  «  ,h  drove  away  the  darkest  cloud.s 
,  r    .  irow  and  privation,  the  mother  ot 

II  1  ,nd  his  sister  Tir/.ah  proved  them- 
'  =1  well  Mi."!8  Boucher  made  a 
,       irallv  frail  Tirzah,  but  one  whom 

■  ni.st'pltv.  Her  devotion  was  full, 
j,,'  her  Venes  of  highest  .sadness 
i..y  her  emotions  were  cleverly  rc- 

>  /lir-d. 

liie  minor  parts  there  was  a  gei(i- 
high  staudard.  .      ,     ,  ► 

'1  ,.  chariot  scene  was  seriously  hurt, 
h  ihe  failure  of  one  of  the  drops  to  I 
,ii  I,,  time  to  show  the  horses  In  the 
tn:<'<  dashing.  Sffvcral  ot  the  pillars 
,  to  show  the  .  utslde  of  the  colli- 
er n  in  the  act  ju?t  preceding  the  race 
,     tructed  llie  view  of  the  chariots  till 

,    .^ala  was  about  to  fall   fioni  his] 

.ir-  orchpstral  music  was  well  played 
P  d.-r  Ihe  perxonal  direction  ot  Gustav 

I  nng  thi>  heavy  rainfall  at  the 

i;,  iiR  openinc  of  the  performance, 


TOt  till  all  <11«  earfly  pHss' 
Oh,  Tot  i»h  man's  Boo<kse«9? 
fih,  TOt  lab  v.-irloHB  klndi!  ot  dings? 

Und  vot  Isli  hobljlness? 
Ve  And  n  pnnit  node  In  <le  ghtrecU 

Next  (lings  der  pank  Ish  prenk! 
Vf  foils,  and  knocks  our  outsidos  In. 
Yen  Te  o  ten  sUtrlke  mnke. 

'Fairy  Tales,  Fairy  Tales." 

Hs  Napoloon  Bonaparte  ever  l"  Lo"" 
T'  ,  ,  0  I       legend  that  in  1791  or 
,  I  G.  orge  street,  Adelphi.  ^ 
1-  of  tl-ie  comedian  Mat- 1 
,  ,  Colm-m,  who  had  lived  In  i 
square  for  a  century,  and  eev- 
«t    tradei^men   of  the  Strand 
ipy  met  him  during  his, 
r  ks.  It  was  reported  that 
t  of  Ills  time  in  walking  l 
..-irh   the    striH'ts.    Occasionally  he 
i^a'cup  of  r  hccjlale  at  a  coffee  house, 

  npifd  himself  In  reading 

I  a  taciturnity  provoking 
I.  the  room."  . 

r:  Bostonlan  of  IntelU- 
In  a  country  hou.^ie 
;  that  he  saw  train 
■  rrviiig  Russian  sol- 
:  ,f(irm  and  recog- 
,  ,  ,.  LrlliKent  Bostonlan 

t    i    s  'a  iriend  that  happened  to  be  at 
;  imngel,  where  he  saw  Russian  troops 

^•ould  life  be  without  the  myths 

iitls?  _  .  ^ 

1     Boer  war  there  w-ore  Irlsh- 
nd    and  pos.slbly  In  this 
hpliovcd  that  De  Wet  was 
i!i;in  Charles  Stow- 
)   bore  a  facial 
rlnrllned  t(i  be- 


Hi'^i^dl^il  li:'-be:i'U"a  .ioi'^a 
^  !r     It  Is  not  pa.v  to  convince  many 
'  ,t  the  imupian   died   In  prison.  H 
deny  the  rlalm  of  the  clo^maU^r. 

luMS  accept  tlx-  ucv  f  ^^.ffJ^^ ''"^"^"^ 
hTt  a  stir  thr;  article.  "Have  vv  e  a 
,rbon  Among  TTs-  made  about  s  x  y 
VC-  .S  arn    v,iw„        was  published  In 
i.  f  ,nrn'  •     And  m  1S54  the 

published  "The  Lost  i 

lE^^^:JooulsX^^i^^^^^^ 

^TTsir^Xhard  F  Burton's  consul- 
^u!^''^  th«  ^^nner  city,  believed  that  tho 
i^VduKSmalr  was  not  executed 
In  Mexico,  but  was  a  prisoner  there, 
^ar^:d  by  three  Jailers    cap  alns  In 

the  English,  French  -^"^  .^"^V^^^'Jomn 
vies  And  so  Nero  was  not  in  his  cornn 
of  porphyry  when  his  funeral  cost  200  - 
mm  spBterces  He  appeared  in  revoic 
among  the  Parthlans  even  while  Sue- 
To^tus  the  scandal  monger,  was  alive 
and  w^ltrng  down  his  sniggering  gossip 
about  the  emperors. 


Eph  Horn's  Song. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Vnur  correspondent  (P.  H.  a-)  m 
dJv°s  Sunday  Herald,  alluding  to  the 
old'^tlmt  mlnrtrels  about  the  time  of  the 

•^'-'IsTor  ^hfold  mlnBtrels,  no  one  ha^ 
referred  to  Bph  Horn  and  his  whitewash 

"""■"remember  Eph  Horn  w^n  when  he 
was  connected  with  the  Morris  Brothers, 
TartlcuVarly  in  his  then  popular  song  ln 
which  a  woman  bewails  the  loss  sus- 
Talned  by  her  son  of  his  two  legs  lost  In 
a  naval  battle.  The  mother  says. 
Mt  son  Teddy  b«  wan  tall  and  thin. 
He  had  a  leg  for  '•'"^  ^"^},  .„ 
I'^l  ''Zy''Zn-XX  Vro?a"tV.'&  cannon 
'  ball? 

Chorus— Musha  ding.  da.  day,  «tc. 
The  son  tells  his  story  thus: 
».  T  «o.  ..tiindlne  all  br  the  quarter  deck, 
^taidrn"       the^nnno?  Just  for  to  see  the 

T^i'fn  fh«  war  of  a  big  cannon  ball, 
i'^d'tL^  aW"  a  Vt'Sf  meroy^ld  It  show  m. 

at  all.  ,  . 

Mnsha  ding,  da,  day.  etc. 
I  wl«h  I  could  recall  all  the  words  of 
this  song,   perhaps  some  reader  may  be 
able  to  do  so.  r .  . 

Roxbury,  Jan.  W. 

Rather  Fussy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  sentence  in  President 
Wilson's  speech  at  Indianapolis  on  Jan. 
8  is  r  good  example  of  what  gramma- 
rians and  rhetorlfcians  call  the  ••squint- 
fn^^  construction"  :  "K  we  think  of  the 
United  States,  When  the  time  comes,  we 
Shan  know  how  this  country  can  serve 
I  the  world.-  In  order  to  determ  ne 
whether  m  that  sentence  the  expression 
I  "When  the  time  comes"  modifies  what 
Lrecldes  it,  or  what  follows  It-in  Other 
words,  whether  it  looks  backward,  or 


1.    Charles  H.  Hick 


Dr.  Harris's  Version. 

,  I  1         The  English  version  of  Bar 
clou's  ■"Dora"-  rr^'^^^om^^y-)-  "^'1 

the  first  P<'>^f'"-'Jl^"'f, ? 
Boston  (Boston  Mui^eum,  Aug.  -i 
was  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  A.  1 . 
X  IntSose  days  <1'^™-Vh 
Mr    Field,  the  manager.    Ur.  u  ' 

bin  ai  the  translator. 

A  Wild  Derivation. 

ment  of  this  sort  is;  -n-neUsh 
But  why— unless  he  wants  In  EngUsh 

.?TCnews  ?s.'etc."  News  Is  plural.  Old 
Englrsh  writers  often  ^^ve  it  a  verb  In 

arpiyaen^.  -ll^-^Ma^y^Vo^rTley 
M^nTagu"^  used 'the  plural,  ^ut  Dryden 
wi«  careless  In  the  matter.  In  one  poem 
he  hfs  ttit  verb  in  the  singular  and  aJso 
!l  fts.  Dlural  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
eauaUy  ind  rterent.  Shelley  In  a  letter 
,  wrotef  "There  are  bad  news  trom  V^-\ 
Znno-  The  word  "new"  goes  back  to 
I  thrsanscrit  "navyas"  and  -^navas.  So 
lexicographers  Inform  us.— Ed.  .  J 


Sons. 


Fb  t 


0- 


\ 


i*''''^'-M5irC0NCERT, 


Dr. 


forward — It  is  necessary  to  carefully! 
examine  Uie  context  in  connection  wlthl 
which  the  expression  la  used.  I  suppose, 
that  proofreaders  and  other  experts,  in 
the  art  of  punctuation  would,  from  the 
presence  of  a  comma  after  "States."  at 
once  ^ee  that  the  expression  does  not 
modify  what  precedes  it,  but  what  fol- 
lows it,  but  very  few  of  us  are  ex- 
perts in  the  art  of  punctuation. 

Some  might  claim  that  the  President's 
use,  In  another  part  of  the  same  speech, 
of  ••haa  got"  In  the  sense  of  simple 
"has" — "How  there  is  one  thing  1  have, 
got  a  great  entliusiasm  about" — is  sole- 
:,istic.  ^  CRITIC, 
i  DStoh,  Jan.  11. 

llichard  Grant  White  remarked, 
iiiunv  years  ago:  "It  is  said  of  a  man 
that' he  has  got  this,  that,  or  the  other! 
ihing,  or.  that  he  has  not  got  it  ;  what 

lis  meant  being  simply  that  he  has  It, 
or  has  it  not— the  use  of  the  word  'got 

■  being   not    only    wrong,    but   if  right, 

'superfluous.  •  •  •  It  Is  quite  cor- 
rect to  say  that  by  such  and  such  a 
business  or  manoeuvre  tho  man  baa  got-  ' 
ten  a  large  estate.    Possession  IS  com- 1 

I  pletely  expressed  by  'have' ;  'get'  ex- 
presses attainment  by  exertion."— Ed.  | 

Literary  Note.  ! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Putnam's  book  notes  rpforenc©  Is 
made  to  two  foreigners  •who  have  writ- 
ten two  noteworthy  books  In  Eng.lsh, 
namely.  "Inazo  Nltobe"  and  "Vivantl 
Chartres."  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
"hoth  of  these  authors  have  afflictions 
with  the  English-speaking  nations,  the^ 
former  having  married  an  American 
wife  and  the  latter  an  English  husband. 

Aie  American  wives  and  English  hus- 
hands  really  "afCHctionS,"  or  Is  f his  a, 
slip  of  the  proofreader?  H.  ti. 

Boston,  Jan.  U.  ,  , 

How  does  the  old  epitaph  run  .' 

Afflictions  sore 
Long  time  she  bore, 
Phy.slclans  were  in  Tain.-  iMi 

At  OaklamJ  Garden. 

Mn  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  of  Boston 
sends  to  us  the  cast  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore" at  Oakland  Garden,  "on  ^oard 
bWp  in  real  water."  The  bill  Is  dated 
Monday,  July  26,  1S80.  . 

Sir  Joseph  Porter.  William  Fom>ster; 
Capt.   Corcoran,   Percy  .T.   J.  CooPf^; 
Ralph    Rackstraw,    J^^^.f^^.  "cui 
Pick  Deadeye,  James      ,  ^'i^'^^'^U^^' ' 
tay  Harry  H.  Haskell;  Bob  Beck- 
S   Tuttle;  Tom  Bowline,  W.  E. 
;.vr  T..m  Tii'^Uer.  Little  Gertrude; 


A.  T.  Davison  at  the  Organ— 
Leiand  Powers  Beids. 

^^^^ri^n^rrhrr^i^i^-^^; 

r,;.  rts,":'fie,-Ued  U^ch-  'as  and 

'ri^  ^'^\rs:"'on     Dr-  Archibald  T. 

-;;^.^^:,S:r  c.nducto.  moun^ 
^peLd^w!;^.Aii.urKoot^ 

-:-^^^£oirf^t4---r 

/  ^horn  the  attorney  and  Hortonsc 
;V.fvid"us    K.on.h    maid.    ai«  encore 

"^^.•■^llirP^c^rgavc  two  baritone 

-Hu^^r  -  ^-'^^ n 
i  ;';s^'"wUh  organ  and,  piano  acco.npanl- 

iment.  ' 


 ^  ,  ,  rHtan>lnis  ■  "  - 

iiat  nature  herieif  ^ 
'  ,,,,  i.ijmb.-r.    It  has  u--'; 

,  ,  ,  I  Mulish  provinces  that 

;,  seventh  son  1»  horn 

,1,  nii  an  intuitive  knowl - 

cdKe  oL     .  ■  '  iirlng  all  disorders, 

Lnd  so'm,  tir.es  ti.-  faculty  of  performing 
wonderful  .ures  by  touching  only.  In 
Frence,  as  in  England,  It  was  also 
thought  and,  according  to  some.  It  was 
proved  by  experience  that  "The  seventh 
male  child,  by  just  order  (never  a  girle 
^rwench  being  born  between)  doth  he* 
01^  with  touching  (through  a  natural 
the  King's  Evil;  which  Is  a  Bpeclall 
rift  of  God,  given  to  kings  and  Queens- 
^4  In  Y°  rkfhire  it  is  generally  believed 
that  If  any  woman  have  seven  boys  in 
succession,  the  last  should  be  bred  to  the 
profession  of  tncdicine  in  which  he  would 
Surlt^  be  successful.  As  'or  the  seVenth 
son  of  a  seventh  son-to  him  the  stars  | 
t^  secrets  and  the  palma  of  ««"  ^n^ 
women  are  as  a  printed  book.  He  too  Is 
a  natural  heater  and  bonesetter,  a  re- 
veler of  springs  of  water,  hidden  trew- 
ure,  stokn  property.  If  you  wish  ai^- 
ithoritias.  consist  Smith's  'Life  of  Will- 
iam Marques  Berkeley  J.  B.  Thiers  s 
"Tralte   des  Superstitions."   Phllo  the 

Jew  de  Legls  Alleg.;  H'PP°"ate^U,^?^-'" 
de  Republica;  "The  fractlce  of  Piety  ,  , 
Censorlnus  de  Die  Natall;  Vari^o  in  Ge  - 
Hub;  Bucholcer.  Jerom  In  Amos;  Del- 
rlo's  "Disqulsit.  Magic."  Ti»ese  volumes 
are  easily  obtained  at  your  bookstore  or 
circulating  library.  In  the  last  century 
no  gentleman-8  library  was  considered 
complete  without  them.  CensorlnLis 
(chap  vll.)  says  much  about  the  number 
Severn  having  a  mighty  Influence  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  life  of  man. 
Ponder  also  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 
that  the  heptad  a  number  seven,  has  a 
powerful  Influence  for  good  or  evil.  In 
the  Frenfih  fairy  tale  of  Sleeping  Beauty 
six  fairies  gave  good  gifts  to  the  baby 
princess;  It  was  the  seventh  fairy  that 
foretold  that  she  would  prick  herself  to 
death  with  a  spindle.  In  the  German 
version  the  wicked  fairy  was  the  thir- 
teenth. 

Seventh  Daughters. 

In  like  manner  the  last  of  seven 
daughters  born  in  succession  without  a 
boy's  coming  into  the  series  is  wonder- 
fully gifted.  She  can  see  spirits  and 
hidden  treasure:  she  enjoys  second  sight 
ot  things  Invisible.  She  Is  often  a  gipsy. 
In  1883  one  Danku  Niculal,  the  leader 
of  the  Kukaya  tribe,  offered  Pale  Boshe 
lOO  ducats  If  she  would  persuade  her 
seventh  daughter  to  marry  him.  Let  us 
quote  Charles  Godfrey  Leiand:  '  In  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are 
many  women  who  advertise  in  the  news- 
papers that  they  also  are  seventh  daugh- 
ters of  seventh  daughters  at  that,  and 
who  make  a  good  thing  of  It  as  fortune- 
tellers; but  they  have  a  far  more  speedy. 


-Tou  can  t  deceive  Jupiter,  me.  nor  any  other 
ounlck  you  may  swim  same  as  Leander  M. 
C  you  o..-t  deceive  the  planlcks.  Give  me 
your  hand!  Times  ain't  so  easy  «»  they  has 
been     So-so.  but- 'Us  temp'ry.  J-o"' 

--^-^-^w^■buryo:•n^" 

the  Baving'8  wing.   Look  °«t  'oj^  ^^^^^^^ 

M ''chUd    th   e'fm":  sunshine  than 
mant    Me  <=""«'  V'"^/^        your  friends  up 
eloudi  for  ye.  and  senn 
here."  

Peculiarly  Qualified. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  In  one  of  our  daily  pa- 
pe  s"  Clairvoyant  states.  -  ^  ^-^^^ 

Ir  qualification  ^or  ^^^^^f'r'^'^^'^ll 
she  is  a  "seventh  daughter.  Will  you 
Sa^  ten  me  what  special  virtue  there 
J  in  being  a  seventh  ^-f  J"* 
particular  "seventh  daughter"  in  yester- 
Tay  s  paper  states  that  for  50  cents  s.e 
^•iU  "advise  you  on  business,  sickness 
Tu  affairs  of  .life:  gives  sea-sponge 
baths,  electric  treatment.  Swedish  mae- 

"-nerirXTs  -ufh! 
same  paper  that  She  1  ^^^^ 

'     ^^^,7  olease  refer  me  to  Dr.  Evans, 
rasses  you.  please  rtK: 

m  vour  column.  ^'  -''"^ 

Worcester,  Jan.  n 

/ 


tellers;  dui  vnuy  imvc  a.  la.  w,  , 

economical  and  effective  way  of  becom- 
ing the  last  note  in  an  octave,  than  by 
awaiting  the  slow  processes  of  being  be- 
gotten or  born.  Inasmuch  as  they  boldly  I 
declare  themselves  to  be  sevenths,  which 
I  am  assured  answers  every  purpose,  as' 
notjody  ever  asks  to  see  their  certiflcatest 
ot  baptism  any  more  than  of  marriage.", 
Iceland,  mentioning  the  seventh  son  In  a 
footnote  refers  to  Plpernus.  "De  Effecti-i 
bus  Maglcls";  Valrus.  "De  Fasclna-! 
tlone";  Del  Rius;  Garzonlus  nel  Serrag.i 
1  flo  and  that  familiar  author.  J.  Caesar 
iBarlcellus.  socundus  scriptor  In  hort, 
I  ffeniale.  These  wltch-wfves  In  Hun«*rr 
,are  kn^n  as  "wise  women."  or  ''sweet" 
or  "charming"  women. 

Born  with  a  Caul. 
.-Born  in  a  veil."  This  being  Inter- 
preted means  that  the  fortunate  woman 
w«  born  with  a  caul.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary  to  appeal  to  Dr.  Evans,  nor  do  we 
Trtnlc  from  discussing  anything  physl- 
Igical,  anatomical,  psychological,  an- 
thropological  or   ethnological    in  this 

column.  ,      .  ~„ 

«,e  amnion  or  Inner  membrane  en- 

But  still  that  jolly  ro«rlner 

T.iok  .In  no  reef  at  «li; 
For.  in  his  pouch,  confidingly. 
Mc  wore  a  baby's  caul. 
But  of  what  avail,  was  It? 
The  ensnlng  ^«ve.  '»"«Vr*lP 

The  ocean  heed  his  caul. 
That  the  caul  is  a  good  omen  is  a 
vs^'lld  Idea.  "'-<^y--'i:Krone^St 

^^;,i^osr"^lnSe^^a^-^^^^ 

^tltlon  and  was  ^^f'^^e  To  h. 

a  clergyman  ''^^^"."^  ,Vem  to  he 
lucky.  ,^^y«7J;"';er'  str  Ick  by  the 

;^!:^"^:r'..rthe'c:^wo'thP  ^....e;a  -ir 

,  |:uids  of  S;i I  ^' 

X,  ,        T.aut  It  U  ■'■ 


''"'i  i"'     '        ,  '■        '.a'rry  the  dried  cuul 
^        J\Z  caul  Is  caned 
a  "how,"  a  lmp,..y  how.  a  hely  how, 
Bely  how.   In  ,Qerm«ny  It  I"  .f.  i„ 

France  they  1^^*  ^  ^  "?nf„,ma- 
"Maln  Street"  Will  And  '^"'•lous  ^ifo.ma 

tlon  about  the  cul  '^^''^ 

in   BVazer's  "GK^en  Bough.  f'^t""^! 

AVeston  thinks  that  th. 

,he  caul  came  from  the  east^  .^^^  nfem- 

hlan«  have  several  words  for,  the  meni 

[iherf  within  the  laat  do.en  years. 


mil  liic         — ^   ^ 

1  AV-  /       Ij  If 


We  are  indebted  to  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
for  a  copy  of  an  old  song,  "The  Increase 
of  Crime,"  to  which  we  alluded  a  few 
days  ago.  The  <tttle  page  bears  the. 
motto: 

I've  been  thinking  of  late,  I've  been  tbioking, 

My  thoughts  I  can  scarcely  define. 
I'te  beea  thinking  why  people  should  wonder 

At  the  tearful  Increase  of  crime. 

The  verse  to  which  we  made  special 
reference  runs  as  follows: 
Can  yon  wonder  at  crime,  can  you  wonder? 

When  you  see  the  police  ou  their  beat. 
Arresting  the  poor  hungry  fellow 

For  turning  hia  bread  in  the  street. 
While  a  tuiet  on  the  corner  Is  grinning, 

Ib  the  liroad  open  light  of  the  day, 
Our  pockets  he'll  pick  for  a  siillliag,  | 

And  the  law  cannot  touch  him,  they  say. 

Chorns —  .  .    ,  , 

While  he  laughs  with  contempt  and  derision, 
Defies  the  whole  police  division, 
The  poor  fellow  you'll  ^hrow  Into  prison. 
Uncle  Sam,  can  yon  wonder  at  crime? 

The  date  of  the  copyright  is  187.3. 
•Words  and  arrangement  by  J.  C.  J." 
Who  was  the  poet  that  showed  the 
modesty  of  mere  initials? 

Mr.  Ferguson^  Floors. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What,  if  you  please,  are  living  roors. 
floors  made  for— to  look  at  or  walk  on? 
To  walk  on,  certainly,  just  as  old  Bacon 
asserts  that  houses  were  made  to  live 
in,  not  to  look  at.  Why,  then,  do 
women  insist  on  givin.;;  living  room 
floors  a  hyper-Ciceronian  finish?  The 
floors  in  my  house  are  so  slippery  that, 
it  it  wasn't  for  fear  of  what  the  neigh- 
bors would  think  and  say,  I'd  wear 
roller  skates,  or  hob-nailed  boots  or 
spikes  at  home,  or  have  the  floor 
sprinkled  with  sand.  To  walk  securely 
on  my  floors,  a  man  must  change  his 
pace  from  one  of  reflex  action  to  one 
which  makes  him  look  as  if  he  were 
mincing  along  In  an  invisible  tight 
shirt.  ,    „         ^  . 

Curse  matched  boards!  Curse  hard 
wood  floors!  Curse  rugs  that  slip  under 
one's  feet  and  destroy  manly  dignity! 
Curse  floor  wax— and  may  the  curse 
wax!  Curse  that  crepuscular  hour  of  a 
languid  summer  day  when  I  let  a 
.scrawny  architect  convince  me  that 
"they"  always  have  hard  wood  floors 
now,  and  that  carpets  are  unhygienic! 
What  Is  one  to  do?  What  would  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  do?  Won't  you  have 
him  paged?  Looming  ahead  of  me,  un- 
less I  get  counsel  and  solace,  is  a  stone 
floored  sanctum  sanatorium. 

BARTHOLOMKW  P.  FERGUSON. 
Chestnut  HIU,  Jan.  11. 
Mr.  Ferguson  should  strew  sand  on 
the  floor  of  his  dining-room.    A  Square 
box  or  two  filled  with  sawdust  might 
add  to  the  local  color.    For  the  other 
rooms  we  suggest  green  rushes,  as  In 
Elizabethan  days,  but  a  little  worm- 
wood should  be  scattered  over  them, 
I  otherwise  there  might  be  an  undue  ac- 
cumulation of  fleas. — Ed. 


i(.  over  the  kUcht-n  laiigo  at  inid- 
auppers  One  of  his  specialties 
potato  pancake.  He  used  grated 
,i\v  potatoes  as  his  basis,  and  in  my 
li  M.i.in  at  that  time,  the  pancakes  were 
l.iMiou.s  without  the  (?)  I  inserted 
ibo  - Youth  and  its  attendant  appetite 
nil  I  DP  taken  into  consideration,  hut  I 
do  not  think  they  were  wholly  to  blame 

Subsequently,  I  made  potato  pancakes 
mvself  with  success,  but  after  a  long 
cessation  of  culinary  activity  I  lost  the 
trick.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  trlea  ii 
aeain,  but  without  success. 

Nevertheless,  your  pesky  contrlbs, 
bringing  up  this  subject,  have  aroused 
in  me  a  foolish  desire  for  a  potato  pan- 
cake. •  Consequently  -  although  I  am 
afraid  that  my  jaded  appetite  .will  not 
re&pond  with  enthusiasm-I  am  gomg  to, 
try  It  again  when  nobody  is  looking. 

My  prognosis  of  the  experiment  Is  as 
follow.^:  Grated  raw  potato,  ad  lib; 
flour  until  consistency  suits  me;  possibly 
isome  more  flour  To  upset  consistency;  in 
I  which  case  water  or  milk  to  restore  it; 
a  little  sugar;  a  little  salt;  baking  pow- 
'der,  quantum  suf;  perhaps  an  egg  or 
two-cannot  tell  until  I  size  up  the  looks 
of  thg  mess  so  far  aa  it  has  gone.  Fry 
on  a'  hot  griddle. 

What  is  the  concensus  of  opmion  as  to 
the  result?  t  t 

Medford,  Jan.  12.  H.  J.  L. 

P  S  —Please  don't  label  me  "Melrose. 
I  am  proud  of  the  town  which  is  famous 
for  its  rum.    They  stopped  making  it 
when  I  came  here— I  don't  know  why. 


"From  Missouri." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  new  phrase  enters  our  lan- 
guage, it  seems  well  that  its  origin  and 
early  history  should  be  authoritatively 
set  forth;  and  so  I  turn  to  you  for  in- 
formation. 

As  I  somewhat  faintly  recall,  the  ex- 
pression, "from  Missouri"  originally  oc- 
curred as  part  o£  an  anecdote  about  a 
man  who  sought  to  buy  a  pair  of  stock- 
|ings  for  his  wife.  Can  you  enlighten  me 
further  in  regard  to  it?  ,    ^  „ 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  last  Sun- 
rl,av's  Herald  shows  its  use  In  a  "scare 
head."  HARVARD  '74. 

■   Cambridge,  Jan.  12. 


Two  Pieces  by  Fried,  a  Stroller 
and  Bohemian,  Are  Without 
^     Reckless  Thoughts. 


An  Enthusiast. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  John  B.  Leon- 
ard, found  potato  cake  indigestible.  Per- 
haps if  he  were  to  try  the  recipe  sent 
to  us  by  Antoinette  Palmer  Jones  of 
Falmouth  he  might  change  his  opinion. 

"Potato  Cake  or  Bread— An  English- 
Scottish  lolonlal  recipe.  Hot  boiled  po- 
tatoes itiashed  with  a  portion  of  flour, 
I  salt,  a  llltle  sugar,  bits  of  butter,  milk, 
to  makO'  of  the  conslatency  of  yeaet 
bread  dough.  Set  it  In  a  warm  place 
to  rise  like  yeast  bread.  When  light, 
but  not  sour,  form  into  biscuit.  Crispy, 
sweet  and  digestible.  Eat  hot  with  but- 
ter. Also  baked  in  a  round  pan  like 
coffee  cake.  Beats  beaten  biscuit.  The 
ingredients  practically  form  a  yeast." 

Home  Cooking. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Potato  pancakes,  which  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  Mr.  Leonard's  description 
of  potato'cakes,  are  common  in  German 
restaurants,  served,  I  think,  with  beef 
a  la  mode  or  braized  beef. 

1  have  always  associated  this  delicacy 
(V)  witli  Germans,  because  I  do  not  re- 
member meeting  it  in  public  outside  of 
German  restaurants;  and  also  because  I 
w  as  first  formally  introduced  to  a  pota- 
to pancake  by  a  German,  about  23  years 
rs^o.  His  name  was  Vleth,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  hotel  proprietor,  but  an  ex- 
cellent chef. 

It  happened  at  a  small  boarding  house. 
The  landlady  was  a  good  sort— she  sup- 
ported her  husband  by  taking  boarders 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  11th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 
Rluok,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
sftemoon.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bymphony  No.  1.  In  C  minor.  . .  . .  .Bra.hms 

(a)  Prelude  and  double  Fugue 
for  grand  orchestra  of 
strings.  Op.  10.  \      -m  i  n 

(b)  Adagio    and    Scherao    fori  -.-Prlea 
wind      Instruments,  two 
harps  and  kettledrums,  Op. 
2  (first  time  at  these  con- 
certs). .  , 

Overture  to  "The  Magic  Piute"  Mozart 

Fried's  Adagio  and  Scherzo  were 
played  here  at  a  Longy  Club  concert  in 
March,  1910.  They  were  composed  when 
Frieia  was  about  20  years  old,  a  horn 
player  in  the  orchestra  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  and  studying  and  asso- 
ciated with  Humperdinck.  The  Prelude 
and  Double  Fugue  were  published  in 
1904.  after  Fried  had  studied  with 
Philipp  Soharwenka  in  Berlin.  It  was 
in  190-1  that  Dr.  Muck  brought  out  in 
Berlin  the  "Trunkne  Lied"  of  Fried  and 
thus  made  known  the  composer's  name. 
In  1907  Dr  Muck  produced  Fried's  Prel- 
ude and  Double  Fugue  in  Boston. 

This  Oskar  Fried  lias  led  a  stroller's 
life.  He  has  known  abject  poverty.  A 
wanderer  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  wherever  he  sojourned,  he  was 
in  Bohemia.  In  Munioh  his  co-mates 
^\ere  Hamsur,  Wedekind,  Bier"oaum. 
whose  divorced  wife  Fried  married,  and 
Heine,  the  caricaturist  of  Simplicissi- 
mus.  In  Paris  lie  was  intimate  with 
Felicien  Rops,  who  had  a  devil.  Ir  is 
said  that  as  a  man,  he  is  impossible. 
It  is  also  said  that  of  late  years  he 
neglected  composition,  for  which  he  has 
talent,  to  conduct,  for  which  he  has 
little  or  no  talent.  We  have  not  heard 
his  more  important  works.  Having 
heard  those  performed  yesterday,  we 
siiould  say  it  was  his  duty  to  conduct. 
If  we  should  hear  a  work  conducted  by 
him,  we  should  perhaps  beg  him  to 
compose.  - 

For  this  wanderer  and  Bohemian  has 
written  in  an  eminently  orthodox  and 
respectable  vein.  There  is  not  a  v/iid  or 
reckless  thought  in  these  pieces  for 
strings,  in  those  for  wind  in.strumenis, 
harps  and  drums.  The  music  might  have 
been  written  by  any  pi'im,  ascetic  pro- 
fessor This  is  not  surprising.  Smgers 
of  the  freest  life  are  often  icicles  on  the 
opei-atic  stage.  The  Swinburne  of  "Laus 
Vcnerl.s"  and  "Anactoria"  was  not  in 
daily  lite  an  amorist. 

The  Prelude  contains  pages  that  are 
not  without  a  certain  dignity,  a  certain 
oompelling  Beriou3ne.'!s.  The  Adagio  is 
nt  the  heat  conventionally  pretty.  Ine 
Scherzo  that  follows  is  not  rich  in 
idf>as,  nor  dees  the  combination  of  in-  | 
c'ruments  bi^ng  plouav.t  or  striking  cf- i 
>  A    vMh-n^.-r  V  to  I^a  inrl-r.-.l 


„f  111-  ir.ii.'ical  gifts  and  ucquiremonls. 

Ti .-16  v/as  an  eloquent  performance 
..;  Brahnis's  symphony.  The  symphony  \ 
1,-s  been  underrated  and  overpraised.  | 
[:vcn  friends  of  Brahms  in  Germany  j 
and  at  Vienna  were  ■diKappomtcd  oi  i 
pprplexed  when  it  was  first  played.  i 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwlght,  37  years  ago  ; 
wrote  that  it  was  not  to  he  menOoned  y 
In  the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by  jj 
Schumann  or  Mendelssohn.  On  the  , 
other  hand,  some  now  put  it  by  the  side 
of  Beethoven's  greatest.  The  first  move- 
ment, the  Andante  and  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  I'^inale  are  conspicuou.s  for 
lofty  thoughts  and  intimate  confesslon.s. 
The  structure  of  the  whole  is  admira- 
ble. There  ia  too  often  an  austerity 
that  Is  forbidden-not  the  proud  de- 
fiance of  a  composer  conscious  that  he 
is  breaking  a  new  path,  but  an  exhlbi- , 
tlon  of  dry  self-satisfaction.  There  are  i 
emotional  moments;  moments  of  lync 
melancholy.  One  cannot  help  admiring  j 
the  firmly  knit  first  movement  with  Its  | 
spirit  of  unrest  and  rebellion,  with  the  1 
patlios  of  its  close,  a  tragic  movement 
throughout.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm 
in  tlie  melodic  outburst  that  occurs  m 
the  Andante  and  rises  above  the  pre- 
vailing sombreness.  The  Introduction  to 
the  Finale  is  highly  imaginative  with 
its  suggestion  of  Alp  horn,  icy  peaks 
and  glacier  tracks.  Would  that 
Brahms  had  found  another  theme  for 
his  Finale!  The  one  ho  modelled  after 
Beethoven's  brings  the  thought  that 
Brahms,  an  arrogant  person,  deliber- 
ately attempted  to  rival,  if  not  outdo, 
the  composer  of  the  Ninth. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
^viU  be  as  follows:  Sibelius.  Symphony 
in  10  minor.  No  1;  Strauss.  "Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra";  and  if  Mr.  Busoni  arrives 
and  is  ready,  Liszt's  piano  concerto  in 
B  flat  major.  No.  1.  If  Mr.  Bysoni  does 
not  play,  Beethoven's  overture  "Leo- 
nora," No.  3,  will  be  substituted  for  the 
concerto. 


The  newspapers  published  a  story  that 
Leon  Vigio,  arriving  in  New  York  from 
Vera  Cruz,  threw  open  his  vest  4n  the 
•  custom  house  and  displayed  a  silver 
waistcoat.  "He  had  $50,000,  American 
value,  in  Mexican  pesos  sewed  into  his 
waiscoat.  It  weighed  100  pounds,  but 
Vigio  preferred  to  carry  it  that  way." 

Mr.  O.  E.  Borden  of  Fall  River  asks 
for  enlightenment:  "As  $1000  American 
silver  weighs  60  pounds,  the  amount  this 
athlete  carried  in  his  .  vest  would  In 
Yankee  money  weight  one  and  one-half 
tons,  or  In  Mexican  money  about  twice 
that  amount.  Will  you  kindly  figure  out 
for  me  how  It  is?  Did  the  change  in  i 
climate  inflate  the  value  of  his  hoard  ! 
or  deplete  the  weight?"  ; 
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Mrs.  O'Graw.  i 

As  the  World  Wags:  t 
Having  read  "C.  F.  A.'s"  inquiry  in  i 
this  morning's  Herald,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  the  first  stanza  of  the 
old   Irish  song,    "Mrs.   O'Grawr."  The 
melody  is  familiar  to  mc,  for  my  mother, 
who  was  a  singer  of  note  years  ago  In 
Boston,  frequently  sang  this  old  ditty 
for  the  amusement  of  the  young  people. 
Uli-s.  O'Graw  sat  a  watchin',  on  the  eliore. 
For  the  space  of-sevcn  long  .vears.  or  more, 
She  spied  a  ship  sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
And  cried,  "Hally  loo.  pill.v  loo,  (tlear  the  way, 
Which  In  tru  ri  ra,  tol  de  rol  de  rol, 
Fol  lol  lol  de  rorde  ru  rl  ra." 
Dorchester,  Jan.  13-  Biiilli:- 


"Put  It  Over." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  supposed  that  the  phrase  put 
it  over"  was  a  modern  Americanism  de- 
rived from  baseball,  and  was  accordingly 
'surprised  to  find  the  following  Instance 
I  of  its  use  in  "The  Compleat  Angler":  \ 
\  "But  if  these  relations  be  disbelieved, 
it  Is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  that  a 
Pike  will  devour  a  fish  of  his  own  kind 
that  shall  be  big&er  than  his  belly  or 
throat  will  receive,  and  swallow  a  part 
of  him.  and  let  the  other  part  remain  in 
his  mouth  until  the  swallowed  part  be 
digested,  and  then  swallow  that  other 
part  that  was  In  his  mouth,  and  so  put 
it  over  by  degrees." 

Possibly  it  may  be  a  baseball  term 
after  all,  for  ball  games  go  back  to 
Atalanta  and  beyond-the  lady  in  ques- 
tion having  been  so  drilled  to  follow  the 
lhall  that  she  lost  a  famous  sprint  in 
jcon.sequence.  During  the  middle  ages, 
solemn  ball  games  were  played  at  Easter 
time  in  cathedrals  in  various  places.  So 
Sir  Izaak  may  have  put  some  over  in 
his  youth.  .TOSBPHLEE. 
Boston,  Jan.  13. 


"Put  over"  was  originally  a  tcrni  in 
falconry.  A  hawk  ^as  said  to  put  over 
when  it  passed  the  food  on  from  ^he 
gorge  or  crop  to  the  stomach.  We  find 
Bisihop  Hall  in  a  satire  writing:  "Death 
did  but  taste  of  Hira.  could  not  devour 
him  much  less  put  him  over."  Wal- 
ton's phrase  is  evidently  that  of  falcon- 
ly.  In  Australian  slang,  "put  over" 
means  to  kill.~Bd. 


Boston  Turkey  in  1570. 

A.  D.  I-.,  sends  to  us  tlie  following  ex- 
tract from  the  .lournal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  (London),  Dec.  25: 

"Cortez  so  we  are  told,  brought  the 
fowl  to  Spain  in  1.520.  and  as  an  addition 
to  the  feasts  of  the  nobles  it  was  so 
widely  appreciated  as  to  be  introduced 
into  all  European  countries.  In  Fiance 
his  first  appearance  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  occasion  when  Charles  IX.  inar- 
rii-ri    l"1\7,.abpth   of   Austria,   on    ,Tiin'-  27. 


ivtng  been 

imiMv,...     ,iil    1"   ' 

village  of  Boston  in  tlic  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca Time  was.  they  say,  when  a  turkey 
in  America  could  bo  bought  for  2r.  cents, 
or  a  BhilUr.g,  whereas  nowadays  the 
flesh  costs  that  much  per  pound." 

Our  contributor  adds:  "I  have  not  yet 
seen  an\-  reference  to  the  caniMats.  al- 
though they  seem  to  be  slowly  e^xiend- 
Ing  their  activities.  Why  do  Bo.-^ton 
cambists  so  invariably  and  sometimes 
indignantly  deny  that  they  are  cam- 
bists, and  -why  are  there  no  women 
cambists?" 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  turke; 
found    its    way    to    England    in  15-4. 
Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says:  "About 
the  13th   of  Henry   VIII.   It  happened 
that  diverse  things  were  newly  brough 
into   England,    whereupon   this  rhyme 
was  made: 
Turkles.  'arps.  hoppes,  picoarcll  and  becre 
(Jame  into  England  all  In  one  ycare. 
Turkeys  are  not  named    in    the  long 
list  of  aishe.i  for  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  1526,  nor  in  1532,  nor  in  the 
Household    of    Prince   Henry    in  1610. 
Learned  men  think  Baker  was  wrong 
for     carps     are     mentioned     in  lli; 
Privy    Purse    expenses    of  Elizabeli 
of  York    Venner  in  1650  advised  baking 
or  roasting  turkey  and  to  stick  it  full  of 
I  cloves  in  the  roasting."    He  says  tur- 
keys were  brought  from  Numidia  into 
Turkey  and  then  into  Europe.   The  pre 
vailing  opinion  is  that  they  were  first 
'found  in  America.    Oviedo.  who  wrotn 
I  about  1525,  described  them  minutely,  ana 
said  they  were  reared  and  doraesticated 
by  the  Europeans  in  New  Spain,  and 
then  carried  to  New  Castle  and  to  the 
West  India  islands. 

As  for  "cambist,"  it  is  a  good  wore 
No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  foUowin 
diligently  that  business. 

More  Fairy  Tales. 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Speaking  of  "fairy  tales,"  I  have  hk 
!»  number  of  British  soldiers  v.-ho  "kno\ 
las  a  positive  fact"  that  Gen.  Sir  Hector 
'McDonald  did  not  commit  suicide,  but 
later  became  Gen.  Kurokl  of  Japan.  One 

II  of  these  men  had  served  under  McDo  i 

I  aid  and  .'aid  he  stood  near  Kuroki  m 
.lapan  and  immediately  recognized  him. 
This  Is  quite  a  common  myth  in  the 
British  army.  CONCORD. 

I    Boston,  Jan.  13. 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  passing  of  Russian 
I  troops  through  England,  have  you  seen 
'  In  the  January  Scribner  fpagc  41)  the 
{  mention  of  Cossacks  at  the  station  at 
I  Norton  bridge  last  September? 
:  ADONIRAM  BANGS. 

Boston.  Jan.  IS. 


Weicomcr  Gallant  Captain! 

As  the  World  Wags : 

It  Is  a  curious  coincidence  that  "H. 
M.  S.  Pinafore"  should  happen  to  'be 
revived  just  at  a  time  when  one  of  our 
leading  lights  has  declared  himself  to  be 
the  "privatest  of  private  citizens." 
"Ah,  taking  one  consideration  with  an- 
other, 

Tlie  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one !" 

CAPT.  BRASSBODND 
Roxbury,  Jan.  12. 

The  gallant  captain,  who  recent' 
asked  about  Lord  TMmothy  Dexter,  ii n 
writes : 

"I'll  promise  to  mend  my  manners 
future,  and  bo  more  forehanded.  As 
matter  of  fact,  however,   T   have  ju.«t ; 
made  port  after  a  year's  deep-sea  crais-  i 
Ing  and  plundering^.    1'hen,  again,  the 
Inquiry    was   prompted   by    an  honest! 
thirst  for  Information.  'T  only  heard  of  I 
Lord  Timothy  the  other  day,  when  onp 
of  my  friends  "put  me  wise"  to  bin 
Odd  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  plenty  > 
things  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 
And  on  top  of  all,  I  don't  lilce  to  butt 
into  any  man's  game  unless  I  feel  I 
have  something  to  say." 

Worthy,  as  well  as  gallant,  captain ! 
Would  that  some  others  were  as  con- 
siderate ! 

We  are  indebted  to  "Little  Relevancy  ' 
of  Reed's  Ferry.  N.  H..  for  the  familiar 
story  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  his 
warming  pans  sent  to  the  West  Indies: 
how  the  joke  of  a  neghbor  enriched  Dex- 
ter, for  the  West  Indians  u.?ed  the  pans 
for  dipping  hot  molasses. 

"I  understand  that  the  1-cent  clay 
pipes,  the  'T.  D.'  pipe  which  we  used, 
as  children,  to  blow  bubbles  with  were 
first  sold  by  Timothy  Dexter  and  were 
named  for  him.  And  they  are  .still  mak- 
ing money  for  somebody."  No.  The 
"T.  D."  pipe  was  named  years  ago  after 
the  first  manufacture  in  England— or 
Scotland— we  think  England. 


Stoughton  Bottle. 

As  the  World  AVags:  j 

1   have   sought   everywhere  I 
think  of  for  a  definition  of  a  "Stouc  i  i 
Bottle.  '    I  cannot  even  find  the  quo' 
tion    "Dumb   as   a   Stoughton  botth-. 
though  the  phrase  u.sed  to  be  heard  r,<- 
casionall.v.  A,  C.  A. 

Boston,  Jan.  13. 

The  question  was  discus.sed  at  leng; 
in  this  column  some  years  ago.  The 
are  two  explanations:  (i)  A  bottle  o 
pec  iliaily  stolid  appearance,  made  n 
Stoughton.  ■  (2)  The  bottle  that  hcl. 
Stoughton  bitters.  These  explanatioi 
arc  conjectures.  "What  is  truth?"  sat' 
icsting  Pilate.  But  wa.s  Bacon  surethi 
i^la;  !  <ting? 
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VJl  U  O     VTiiitcaitiw  •■a—  

WV  spoke  of  Ous  Williams's  sons, 
)on  i  Give  de  Name  of  Bad  Places"— 
linotype  insisted  on  "Palacea.*' 
ords  are  not  the  same.  liot  the 
We  have  receiv'-^i  the  '"(.'towhiq 


the  1—  ,       .  l; 

the" fashion  now  for  opera  singors  to 

  ,;'cnd;    to   fa^or   audiences  1"  «>n# 

Gus  Williams  Again.  j  halls    but^  '^^i^f  flLto^raVsTo 

noke  of  Oua  Williams's    ^one,  |  come  up  in^^  mgnt^i^       ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

'  like  tltc  voice"  of  Mme.  Culp. 
'  This  also  may  he  said:  few  singers  m 
^^ith  the  aid  of  fostume.  Bcenery, 
^noli  am  on  hestra  are  so  able  to  es- 
iVush  and  maintaift  a  mood,  to  make 
I  finite  and  sure  impression  as  Mme. 
rulu    reiving  on  herself  and  a  pianist 
Culp,  Bbs,  and  it  is  not 

V  hink  of  tl  e  singer  without  his 
;v:^prthluc  beauUful,  poetic  aceom- 
paninients. 


The  proeram  of  the  .^-  mphony  con- 


World  AVags; 

y.  note  some  of  tlie  i^iC'.il  su:i?.s 

1^  iillams.  bnt  omit  one  that,  in  the 

.  ,  niy  70  s.  was  the  prime  favorite 

-  Howard  Athenaeum,  and  never 

,1  to  inspire  frantic  calls  for  morc 

r  X],  .<^amc.  Thiswas  the  opening  verse: 

1       <'Tcinnff  1  v*>Dt  to  a  party, 

1       l.cin?  riTitp  fond  of  der  <i<"icf 

•  ■  ■  A.-r  ..vnKport  I  felt  QTite  dellshlo'l, 
,        V  joorappd  at  dcr  ohaii'  '~ 
>  nil  Urpsspd  oop  so  hansom 

i.  n  l  a-  1  had  on  n  Tile  Test, 

1  vas  iiuer.looced  to  er  ladj 

Whom  I  thought  outrtvallcd  der  real. 
And  the  chorus: 

You  ve  KOt  tTip  helle  of  the  hal\.  f  liarljp. 

iZ  lt  got  the  helle  of  the  ha^  ,  Charlie. 

VoJi-ve  KOt  Ihe  hest  of  them  all   f  hartlc. 

You  TP  got  tbp  belle  of  the  ball. 
Newtonvllle,  Jan.  13.  •  •- 


.  of  Stage 


There   i<-  ■'  •• 
this  wetls-.  choral  perroi n 
ber  music-  and  piano  reclt^^ 

The  People's  Choral  XJ-nlon  W)il 
its  mid-sea«on  concert  tonight.  The  pro- 
gram is  va-rted.    Verdi's  Pater  Noster 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

,G0S8ip  ^^^^""^    refer  . 

'  made  In  these  colum 

to   the   songs   of  lor.- 
and  life  ago   brought    to  mind 
the     four     Georges— George  Swayne 
Buckley,   George  MacFarlajic,  Georse 
FrotWngham  and  Dan  Magulnnis,  who. 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  was^ 
^  gas-man  at  Morris  Brothers,  and,  later 
on,  first  grave-digger  to  Edwin  Booth's 
■Hamlet"     at     the     Boston  Theatre, 
speaking  of  George  the  third,  I  vividly 
recall  a  song  of  his,  entitled  "Rum, 
Rum    Jamaica  Rum,"  which  went 'the 
founds  in  by-gone  days.  PO^-»bly  aoout 
the    lime    when    Moody    Merrill  had 


^rr:^    V^r-'s  Pater  Foster  -  ^^^=^-^^^ 
^«si?  is  for  a  chorus  of  I  p,aid-car  outfit.   I  remember  the  fhst 


Jli  the  nam 
iwart,  T.  I-  I- 

Fred  Mav,  U.  \\  •  i-y^'  - 

ins   (banjoist).  i 
ly  Stewart,  Kd  r 
u  trio;  C.  Q.  Charlc  =  .  .1.  ^ 
•    „ 'there  is  a  Negro  dialogue  by 
•  nt     Eph    Horn,    Sam  Shaii; 
;;.rev   White.    George  Chrtsty, 

w  Eean,  Harry  Pell.  Otnei 

In  later  days  m  New  TorK  ^u>'^  .' 
Bryant's  troupe  In  Tamma":.  Hall 
Fourteenth  street,  later  '"Twenty  tmra 
street  and  the  San  Francisco  minstrels 
i  Birc^:  Wambold  and  Backus  are  not 
]  likely  to  be  forgotten.  J- 

Wareham,  Jan.  11- 
I  THE  SONG   OF  80N0S. 

'  (AS  sting  hT  the  Ohrlstya.) 

^4^rt^j»S>:r 
-Ar;^irfarn.3,\.^. 

My  Jane,  >ny         ■  """^ 


Prayer  'The  TO^islc  is  for  a  chorus  of 
W-o'  soprano..  t^^^;:,  ^^.y 

;^4^di^rsS^Ueaforth"tv|ti.^^ 

i-n^^wn  to  m.ny.    It  is  the  flrst  of  Jus 


FIRSl  RECIUl 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  gave  her  first  song 
recital  of  the  sca.son  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  H^ll.  There  was  a  verv 
large  audience.    Many,  sat  on  the  stage. 

some  stood.  Cocnraad  V.  Bos  was 
,he  accon.pani.st.  Tlie  program  was  as 
follows:  Brahms.  Mlnncllcd.  Xachtigall. 
Vor  dem  Kenstcr.  bchwalbe  Sag'  mir  an. 
Fcldeinsainkeit:  Indian  songs  by  Thur- 
low     bieurance.     The     Weaver,  Her 

Blanket.  Lullaby;  J.  H.  «os«^''^' 
Song,  The  Star:  de  Larige.  l^-'t^^  fere- 
n,d<»-  Strauss,  Befrcit,  Morgen;  W  olf ,  Sle 
ii^^.n    zum    .Vbinarsch,    Ihr  jungen 
l,r.uic.     Mausfallen-Spruechlein,  Heim- 

'^The  Minnel'.^d  and  "Schwalbe,  Sag' 
mir  an"  were  interesting  chiefly 
?irough  Mme.  Culp's  interpre.tation. 
The  Indian  songs  of  Ueurance  were 
unfamiliar.  A  program  note  '"formf^ 
in?  audience  that  the  melody  of  The 
Weaver  '  is  a  Crow  tobacco  dance  mel- 
1  that  the  returning  warrior  signals 
wife,   crooning   a   lullaby,  his 

 ,n.'  and  plays  on  the  flute  the  love 

„s  of  wooing.  This  is  interestina 
,  inological  information,  hut  the  soUoS 
••  pmselves  are  the  m»re  interesting  be- 
.  ,..c  .there  is  so  little  Indian  in  them. 
,  had  yesterday  a  certain  '■harrn, 
h  t  "that  again  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
.■rpreter  Mme.  Culp's  singing  ot 
Mrr  Blanket"  was  singularly  impres- 

The  songs  of  Rogers  were  out  of  pl|^e 
the  program;  not  worthy  the  lahor 
stowed  on  them  by  the  smger.  It 
a    pleasure    to   hear   de   l>ange -s 
renadc  again-Mme.  Van  Kndert  put 
■  ,.n  her  program  a  short  time  ago-- 
,1    yesterday   it   was  sung   with  an 
.  azing  control  of  fr«th  and  in  cx- 
,,'sHe  taste.    Strauss's  "Morgen,  sen- 
:    ,entari,i  itself,  was  «entimentaUzed 
the  singer  and  the  accompanist  on 
../other  hand.    The  interpretation  of 
nefreit"  was  admirable.  . 
,  .f  the  songs  by  ^VoU.  only  one  is  in 

most     familiar  -Wolf-Album. 
Heimweh"  was  sung  by  Mme.  Sem- 
iTa^-  far  back  as  1902.  "Mausfanen- 
„  uechlein"  was  sung  at         of  Mrs. 
I,  Allister-s  Morning  Musica  s  in  Jaiiu- 
V-   1010    Mme.  culp,  born  in  Holland, 
,V  made  Berlin  her  home  for  many 
.ars.  The  first  two  of  Wolfs  songs  are 
'  war  and  the  departing  lojr',J*r^rmv 
,.,.ond  is  in  a  jocose  vein  tha.  Is  hard b' 
>lted  to  the  present  year.    In  t  me  or 
,  cace  it  would  be  amiSsing.  "Ihv  jungen 
,  „nite"    and    "Mausfallen-Spruechle  n 
rveal   the    humorous   side  of 
l.aTacter.    The  latter,  with  its  reaUsUC 
...rtraval  of  the  movements  of  mice, 
as  composed  when  Wolf  ^  «f  ""'^  -f' 
,1.1  it  is  the  rust  of  his  songs  in  this 

The  poet,  Jloerike.  put  his  verses  in 
the  mouth  of  a  little  girl,  who.  ac-cord- 
ine  to  his  directions,  "goes  round  thej 
nap    three    times    and    then    «P^tL'„  1 
.  ;,  ,„weh."  with  the  verses  by  Elchen- 
was  composed  six  years  later 

I   is    another    "Heimweh,  with, 

w,„d.^  by  Moerike.  Ihr  jungen  Leute 
ooeni  bv  Paul  Heyse  ("Italian  Song 
Book"),  wa^  composed  in  1891.  Would 
,  l,at  Mme.  Culp  had  put  more  s^ngs  o 
sVoU  on  her  program,  for  he  is  still 
little  known  in  Boston,  and  to  many  he 
-8  only  the  composer  of  the  conventional 
"Verborgenhelt." 

The  audience  was  justly  enthusiastic 
over  the  supreme  art  of  the  singer.  It 
is  not  ncccssan-  at  this  late  day  to  in- 
nu.re  curiously  into  the  qualities  of  her 
irt   or  to  praise  the  perfect  control  of 
i  rr'ah,  the  pure  legato,  the  expressive 
.    ,  .wing    thp   wealth   ol   nuances,  the 
.pmeiit  that  does  not  forbid  the  ex- 
,,-   ),-r.  .t,(>  ;1  h'l'rinr   the  intelli- 
not  tiificly 


' —  ^«,r.T'     It  is  the  lirsi  oi  lua  w.^ucn  nuns 

^Xl  rorS-^and  was  produced  at  Kob-  the  festiv 
enz  in  W    GelDel  sent  his  poem  to  ,  ^ay,  wnat  1 

Koeniggralt^  The  music  was  originally 
ioncc^vcd  for  a  voice  and  Piano  accom- 
paniment. The  poem  ^self  trfls  of 
now  It  -Will  be  remembered  that  tne 
Ur  "The  Campbells  Are  Coming,''  Is 
nModuced  '"rtie  Legend  of  Granada, 
"  Hen^'  Hadl><.y,  who  was  born  m 
Somer  "iTe,  is  for  ^OP^^"  ^^"f  ' 
•I  female  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
,1  iciiKiic  ^   cantata,  by 

■•Oberon."    Charles  Harrison  t^nor.  of 

?  .'.Ti,/?reatlon."  The  solo  baritone 
wrbe^errrr^ "Trguson  -ho  took  the 
nart  of  Elijah  when  Mendelssohn's  oi  a - 
torio  was  performed  here  by  the  Peo- 

''•S:n?°EbenyXi^,  and  I^avld  Hoch^ 
stein,  violinist,  will  give  a  concert  In 
Itelnert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr. 
Sns  already  known  apd  appreciated. 
Mr  Hochsteln,  who  conies  from  Boches- 
Jlr  N  T.  or  Its  neighborhood,  studied 
,n  the' OTuntrv  with  Trinka,  later  with 
s"evdk.  He  was  graduated  in  Vienna, 
wh^e  he  won  the  first  prize  and  the 
luS^an  State  Diploma.  He  ^If^^^y^^ 
,  tl^Ainir  rltles  of  Europo.  Samuel  f^. 
Coi:^ll  wiu  bl  th.  accompanist  next 

'^''the  Longy  Club  on  Wednesday 
night  a  piece  fo^  four  flutes  by  Wooter^ 
a  Belri^  composer,  will  he  performed 
here  tor  the  first  time.  Another  novelty 
win  be  Volhach-8  q^Hntet  for  P'ano  a«d 
wind  InBtruments.  Volbach  is  known 
here  by  his  "Raphael."  Performed  at  » 

H^dof  and  Haydn  ^'^.^Ttt 
.y^phony  Played^  the  1-t  Christ_ 

VoTbai^  ^as^^al.'^rtten  a  .ulnt^^ 
,or  piano  and  string  -  "  ^Jj-  '|^. 

SnohrM?s^^;rro« 

he  fourth  flute,  is  tUe  son  of  Dodge  M.- 
i^^^l^hf^be  famous  wate^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

o-rThurdlv^nl^^t^l^a^^^^^^ 

is  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  tlme^ 
Th^   first    performance    was    by  itie 

^.as  the  mezzo-soprano.  Th^ 

.     t  and'aT^tlva.^^'  "  "^^^^^^^^^^ 
'pXer   for  the'church   and  France 

Tufce  the  saint  "found  1«  ° '  ^  ac- 

^■•°r,'^"'=^o^'kru^erL:^nd'^°^Ma^ 

cording  to  the  yj^^n  ot  Our 

TirJurtf  "eo^tlig^'  ^'o'nteClatl^n^ 
a  rlKht  sharp  desert,  and  took 
?  Place  which   w^V  ordained  by  the 
n 'el  of  God!  and  abode  there  by  the 
' ,  Trc  of  30  y^ars  without  T^nowledge  of 
'•   bods      in  which  place  she  had  ne 
,  Wcrt  of  running  water,  ne  solace  of 
.r  ..  nor  of  herbs.    And  that  was  be- 
,use  Our  Redeemer    did    so    show  it 
i,r    that  he  had  ordained  for  her 
reflSioi      cefe'sti"^  .  and     no  bodily 
ineatB  "  Anatole  France's  strange  story 
K«„t   \iarv   mav   also   be   reaa  wiiu 
\rX    Bantock,  who  is  represented  in 
,^ert   has  written  several  chor- 
ma  e  voices:  "Cavalier  Tunes"' 
\ns-s    versesv.    "The    P'P<Lr  °« 
■     ■•Pibroch    of    Donald  Pn-i. 
„f  coclipen.''  etc.  Mme. 


venture  on  Shawmut  avenue  of 
-double-deck"  horse  car  of  this  line 
when  some  ot  the  joyous  crowd  on  the 
maiden  trip  were  swept  off  the  roof  in 
passing  I'cn^ath  a  large  American  fiag 
which  hung  across  the  street  in  honor 


nf  the  festive  occasion.    *    •    »  By  the  | 
way   w^at  is  it  that  Joseph  Caw  horn 
savs-'    "I  came  in  here  for  a  cup  of 
?ear'    But  when  he  gets  it  he  doesn  t 
drink  it.  does  he? 

Not  for  Joseph,  if  >>»  Vavm  it! 
ifo  no,  nol    Not  for  Joel 
Who  used  to  sing  that  song?  Can  any 

"Ts^rbTt, "'papers  that  a  mammoth 
amuseme'nt  house  is  to  be  built  by  the 
Keith, people  in  ScoUay  square  That 
used^o  be  .-v  rather  quiet  locality,  re- 
minding one  now  of  the  lines- 


-oclety 
n'  Brlen 
antata 


.■There,  where  the  long  frf*  roars,  bath  boon 
The  stillness  of  the  central  ses. 

Perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  but 
almost    My  foi-ebears  used  to  worship 
tn   the   Brattle   Square  Church  where 
t^e  British   cannon  ball  stuck,  which 
vas  fired  duriti;.  the  siege  of  Boston^ 
I  From  near  there  the  'buses  called  the 
icar^^rldge  "hourlles"  started  on  their 
nerTlous   trips  to   Cambridge     One  of 
thim  was  named  the  Jarcd  Sparks  a  - 
S     pronounced     in     one  syllable 
"jjrr'd"    by    the   old-time  Bostonian, 
Jho     when    a    passenger,    was  pretty 
rhorough  y   shaken   up  before  landing 
at  Ha?^ard   College.    I  took  the  trip 
oLrin  my  mother's  arms  when  teeth- 
ing and  have  good  cause  to  -e-nember 
U     Charlotte  Cushraan  once   lived  in 
Brattle  street,   where  her  People  kept 
f  hnardini:  house.    Somehow  or  other, 
fhe  piofTssionals  were  always  plentifvn 
n«  blackberries  at  the  West  end,  before 
they  beca.ne  mlillonalres  and  patron, 
nf  the  ^weil  hotels.    "O  tempora.  etc. 

T  e  otbei  afternoon  at  -the  Shubert 
1  heard  George  MacFarlane  sing:     It  s 
a  Lon  °  I.ong  way  to  Tipperary,"  while 
fhe  audience  joined  in  the  chorus  It 
Lave  me  a  curious  feeling,  half  pleasure 
Ind^half  pain.   W^hat  I  most  wanted  to 
hZr  him  sing  was  the  Mikado's  song: 
"Ml-  Object  all  Sublime."  preceded  by 
tliat  rollickin.?  laugh.   It  was  somewhat 
l  ie  same  at  the  Colonial   when  Julia 
Sanderson  sang  her  Alice  in  ^Vondcl- 
?and   sons  in   "The  Girl   from  Utali. 
Now    '"he  girl"  is  an  extremely  graee- 
m.  ■.snrightly  being,  but  my  jnem 
carried  me  back  to  those  earlier  day^ 
at  the  Tremont  when  Miss  Sanderson 
sang  that  song  in  "Kitty  O^-ay 
••U  T.OVC  is  half  l.ifp's  s'^ 
riieii  Friendship  is  the  . 
I  recall  between  acts  going  down  into 
the  smoking  room  behind  a  tall  young 
fellow  who  wore  a  pair  of  notice^e 

wager  he  stm  /i%^«"^,fi^  all  his  eyes. 
^rh/?Lnr!^&an  give  us';Kltty 

Gray"  again? 


For  I'm  a  nnileteer. 

I  wish  1  was  with  Nancy, 
'  Far  away  where  angels  dwell. 

l°he* marr;?'of  the  shell 
,Comrwl.erl  my  love  >les  ,^™»"""»' 
,S"a;»o'nrm^S'?-thrciontr.., 
Bnt  yovi  don't  get  over  me. 

Come  intor  the  p :^"*'e. 
Underneath  the  w  l  ow  tree 

In  such  a  """^"tJ^J'  „e 
That  you'll  remember  roe. 

■Ut  me  like  a  so'di*'  f'^^. 
in  a  garret  near  the  sity, 

^S^T°^W:Cuon?'w1U  hw7 

«?v:Vi%:/m"r.?w?-;n«^n'erra^.vs«a.. 

A?d\o"does'slhe[u  wtth  her  ,.o.b.«  um- 
Who'^ived  at  Weehawke». 


Tien  take  this  Sn"  at  the  door 

„\^tuWS.Tem^g^o"f',hehean^ 
1-11  ask  for  nothing  more. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

,  A  short  time 

Minstrels 
and  Their 


ago 

ou  published  in  a 
letter    a    "Song  of 
Song  Books    songs."  composed  of 
1  titles  of  Penny   Ballads,   as  sung  by 
1  (  ^ntonius  Piou^^  Tony  Pastor. 
'  '  I  ^ave  recently  received  from  Dick 
FltzLrald  of  New  York,  several  small 
rnrboot  of  Negro  minstrel  songs. 
f.^Woods"  and  "Cb^f  V  |.  ,  «tc. 

In  one  L^d'l'^other  song  of 

I  Banjo  Me  odist.  ^^^"'^..^"^""^erewith. 
songs  which  I  Vi,ted  1855;  sonv 

The  ^^-oods  sons  fg^^*-  b„t  the 

of  the  others  1862    l^f^,  150' 

'?wo  Christy  f^f^^rj^^chri'tv^s  troupe 
Among  the  singers  in  ChMS  ^^^^ 
appear  the  "^mes  of  Harry 
James  m-ant  Byro»  fr^^^^^^ 

repce,  V\ .  innhell   who  aftcr- 

this  be  Sherwood  CawpbeU,  wn 
wards  went  into  grand  °Pera  ^^^^^^^ 

[^"^^■-^^T^.  the 
.     in  the  woods  minstrels  J  nn^^  ^, 

|?^^.rpU-.^'"Ho;?."T^-K  Brlggs, 


Now  that  the  ■war] 
EuSBian  bringing  the  whole ; 

Proper  Names  nation   into  much 

in  Englisll  closer  relationship 
^ith-  the  Russians  and  all  that  is  Rus- 
sian than  before,  it  '^'^'^  1 
uol,  that  we  took  some  trouWe  to  d,s 
cover  a  right  and  consistent  method  o 
transcribing  Russian  words  and  espe^ 
cially  names     From  time  to  time  de 

-nut^The';  ^a^:  rou^co^e" 
s^^antia,  ^since  if  jou^ 

l^^rf^j^trl^s^cfor^ampl. 

n^taSar  ^^^^^^^ 
familiar  with  the  "^•"^^"^^Sen  it 
sky.  That  IS  .^"Vs ^?,^^owsky  be-' 
since  the  name  °£  ^.^^^^.''^'"^e  years 
came  f^-";^  ^"^^^t'^^'^-^ltreras  gently 
hi»  that  transliteration  is  no 
as  possible,  that  tra  confess 
transliteration  ^^t  aU     Let  -ne 

that  I   «P;^^';,^^etlon    for  I  have  no! 
amount  of  correcu    ,  ^^.^^ 

Russian  5^         respect  of  th.- 

as  the  ^  P'i-^/^-^^fstn  com'poser  just 
name  of  tie  .   ^       best  Ih.- 

mentioned    „ ^.■"^^"^hiie  no  such  lette, 
i       .i^^^existl  hf 'the  nussian  alphabet , 

rirs."  Bosa  -Y'"",;:;d*  ofso'^w'l  t^  P 

lone  has  -■°'''<-^„t'',i,'rmuslcal   Hfe   to  j 
\  the  point  in  English   m  ^^j^ai 
1  urge  the  odoptlon  of  «ome  m    ^^^^^^  , 
system  of  the  wrUin^  of  f  ^^^^^^  ^  ^-idc 
land  words.  ^'^^ ct,  has  Sener- 

knowledge  of  /J^*  ^^"f/,'p'o^al  the  final 
ously  placed  at  m>  di^P|;^ooi  of  Rus- 
Bcheme  drawn  up  by  t^e  h^m,  ^^^^^^ 

sian  St"di"  m  th^J^      -P^ightly,  Mr. 
sity,  where,  if  I  re^^^ 
Pares,  ''^'ho      at  present 
sian  «rmy  in  the  <=harac^ej^  professor- 
witness,   holds  tne   t^u=  purposes 

ship.  I  fear  .t^^^  „^°^,/b„"  ate,  ^l"<^«  " 
the  scheme  is  too  ^l^^/^^^^^  ^nowl- 
presupposes  a  very  considera 

edge  of  R"«f,^";  7^^.^,'"         one  point 

t^-^cnt    "Personally.    ^^"^^  »i,„  t  u-er- 
or^h    "there  are  things  in  the  Liver 

--H\i:ii';  ircsihe™^grrt  tt- 

«y  ear,  but  „  definite  conclu- 

Tn'^  °4rc«r  Mrs'' Newmat^h  cites 
r  Kus^.a;"c^aracter  -';  with^^^^^ 

^■^l^"  w'^nThrcasTo?  initials,  most 
says,  IS.  in  I'le  would 

^r^i^e^-Sik^o^s^- arChalK^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^!ng\rs:ar^of'i^u;^r 

mer,  'l"""^^)^^.  ^ane.  that  wl.  . 
SirLme^"raCu.    Mr.  Newn^rch^ 


■  '  H;   u  i.irll  .--he  llllS  writ- 1  ' 

11  in;;  some  two  (lecatle*.    .  , '|  n 

*      -11.  on  one  point  Mrs,  Nen-marcB  '  i 
s  iniilstent  as  any  other  writer  witti 
«hoii)  I  have  come  In  contact,  narnd' 
on  liio  lota)  abolition  <•(  ihe  grossly  .1 
li'^ndinL,'  (niaUe-id-i  ,1  for  tli' 

<^  rniiiial  in  all  n..  .ng  "ov."  (o' 

joff.  or  ow).  -Tin  1.  I  M;,n,-,l  of  ali  siiph 
names  Is  really  the  third  letter  of  th« 
I  alplialjct  enclosed  (the  I^lverpool 
scheme),  v,  Russian  b.  It  is  proQOunced 
rather  more  like  f  than  v  at  the  end  of 
word:  init  to  render  it  as  ff  is  a  niis- 
Uikv.  which  leads  people  to  emphasize 
Ulic  last  syllable  of  a  word  iinnec-essar- 
'b-  I'oi-  the  use  of  one  f  there  is  a 
shadow  of  reason,  Perof  for  Pcrov  for 
I  example,  but  non«  whatever  for  ff  save 


iV  !■ 

•  hn 


ihl'r  run  ■  ^,, ' 

a  mild  pcrv. 
r-hnatlnn  Kfn 


other 


cities  aa  a 


'  'iL  I uat.  1  lif:  inel- 
sion  of  a  choral  by 
t  have  no  knowl- 
'■.<;e  musical  moilf- 
pondent  who  I. 
on  )!;.■  sub.ic  '  i 


II  '  and  In  many 
most  accomplished 


nn  old  pernicious  habit!  "W  must  be  ab- 
!  tolutely  abolished. 

Agalii,  the  letter  J  may  be  transllter- 
•itfcd  zh,  says  Mrs.  Newmarch,  who  con- 
I'fsses    that   she    usually    writes  J  and 
'  hances  the  pronunciation,  as  Jukovsky 
lor  Zhukovsky.    And  the  letter  in  the 
sombles  a  capital  R  written  backwards 
wliould  be  transliterated  ya,  if  only  for 
reasons  of  correct  pronunciation,  as  In 
I^ya-dov,  not  JLl-a-dov.    All  this,  how- 
ever, says  Mrs.  Newmarch,  may  give 
way  and  so  disregard  if  only  the  public 
and  those  who  write  for  the  public  can 
be   peisuaded   to  give   up,   totally  re- 
nounce, for  ever  the  hideous  German 
<  ombination,of  witsch  for  vich.  Karlo- 
witsch    should    be    Karlovich,    for  ex- 
ample. One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  even 
quasi-systenlatization,    I    quite    agree  j 
with  Mrs.   Newmarsh — for  I,  too,  have 
happened  upon  more  than  one  example 
in    niy   searching  after   truth— is  the 
eurlou.s    idea   prevalent   among  people 
who  are  not  llussian  scholars  that  a 
.system  of  transliteration  which  differs 
from  Prof.  Busfuz's  or  Mme.  Whoni-u- 
pleaseis    "system"    must    of  necessity 
have  something  of  originality  (however 
incorrect)  In  It,  and  therefore  suggests 
more  "knowing"  attitude.    There,  for 
the  time  being,  I  must  leave  the  matter, 
though  I  would  urge  all  it  may  concern 
to  note  the  chief  error,  or  the  error  that 
most  constantly  leaps  to  the  eye,  namely, 
the  writing  of  w  for  v. — Robin  H  Legge 
in  the  Dally  .Telegraph  (London). 


sln?;er.. 

Mr.  Bauer's  program  for  Saturdfiy 
.afternoon  is  peculiar  In  this;  He  will 
play  two  and  three  part  Inventions  by 
I>ach,  wlilch  are  commonly  regarded  as 
exercises  for  technic;  but  when  Bach 
wrote  them  at  Coethen  it  was  his  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  "to  show  how  to  play 
clearly  and  well  In  two  and  three  parts, 
and  above  all  to  attain  a  cantablle  man- 
ner of  playing." 


'  ■  oiict  more 

line  10  give  I 
■.nyy  be  i.,iuy  t.o  conquer  I 
venture  to  sliKgest  Ideas 
.  you.  You  have  genius 
iiiyrtti  .so  far  better  than  I  can. 
But  I  b«l(Ae  >ou  are  perhap."?  the  ono 
man  In  Fn.e-Iin<l  today  who  can  do  thl.s 
groat  T.-eil.  : 
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Bands 
and 


The  Future 
of  English 
Music 


Japan's 
National 


ATr.  Robin  H.  Legge  in 
his  interesting  column  en- 
titled "Musicof  theDay," 
Anthem  published    in    the  Daily 
Telegraph   (London)   wrote  as  follows 
sabout  the  Japanese  Hymn: 

"In  response  to  several  inquiries  made  | 
to  me  for  Information  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Japanese  National  Hymn  and  its 
hi.<!tory,  I  am  in  the  proud  po.sition  of 
being  able  to  quote  the  following  letter, 
received  in  reply  to  my  questioning  from 
the  Japanese  embassy.  Mr.  Isaburo  Yo- 
shlda  says;  'So  far  as  we  know,  our 
national  anthem  was  taken  from  a  poem 
contained  In  a  book  entitled,  "Kokinshu" 
niterally  translated,  "Collection  of  Po- 
1  ms.  Old  and  New"),  with  its  slight 
modification  in  the  llrst  phrase.  The 
original  poem  ran  as  follows: 

WagaWtnlwa  chlyonl  yachlyoni 
sazareishl  no  Iwao  tonarlte  koke  no 
musu  made. 
(May  our  gracious  Emperor  reign 
Till  a  thousand,  yea,  ten  thousand,  years 
shall  roll. 

Till   the  .?ands  In  the  brooklet  grow  to 
stone, 

Ani  the  moss  -from  these  pebbles  emer- 
alds makes.) 
The  first  phrase,  "Wagakimlwa"  was 
modified  to  "Kimiga  yowa.'' 

"  "The  above-mentioned  book  was  com- 
piled by  Kinotsurayuki,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Japanese  poets,  in  deference  to 
the  imperial  order,  in  the  fifth  year  ol 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  (906!] 
A.  D.),  while  the  author  or  authoress  of  kj 
the  poem  Is  not  known.  Tfie  poem  was  i 
set  to  music  during  the  reign  of  our  late 
Emperor,  Meijl  Tenno.'  I  am  much  ob- 
liged to  Mr.  Yoshlda  for  his  courteous 
answer  to  my  request." 
.4.  few^  days  later  (Dec.  g)  he  wrote:  | 
"Interest  In  the  Japanese  national  an- 
them seems  to  have  been  increased 
rather  than  decreased  or  satisfied  by 
my  paragraph  the  other  day.  A  corre- 
spondent now  tells  me  that  there  exist 
two  translations  into  English  of  the 
text,  by  Clara  A.  Walsh,  in  a  volume 
entitled,  'The  Mastersingers  of  Japan.' 
Frankly  I  confess  that  I  prefer  that 
which  was  printtd  in  this  column  last 
week,  because  of  the,  to  me,  more  poetic 
suggestion  of  the  final  phrase.  Miss 
Walsh  suggests  that  the  Japanese  empire 
'may  live  till  tiny  pebbles  grow  into  vast 
bowlders  covered  with  emerald  mosses.' 
That  Is  the  literal  translation.  In  her 
freer  version  the  idea  comes  out  thus: 
'Till  by  each  streamlet,  waterworn,  the 
tiny  pebbles  that  each  morn  scarce  in 
the  sunlight  shadows  cast,  grow  into 
bowlders,  mossy,  vast."  Does  that  not 
read  too  much  like  the  conventional 
translation  from  which  we  suffer  .so 
;auch  in  England,  a  suggestion,  that  is, 
of  the  wordy  meaning,  but  almost  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  'spiritual'  meaning? 

'Mr.  W.  W.  Yeomans,  who  was  him- 
self for  a  considerable  time  a  resident 
111  Japan,  states  that  the  music  .<»ung  as 
tho  Japanese  National  Anthem  was 
omi)Osed  by  a  French    musician  at- 


The  following  open  let- 
ter written  by  Henry 
Coates  to  Thomas 
Beecham  was  published 
last  month  In  the  Daily  Chronicle  (Lon- 
doTi).  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Coates  deolares  Mr.  Beechatri  the  pro- 
fessor of  genius;  , 

■  Those  who  know  you  and  your  work 
recognize  you  as  one  of  the  very  few 
original  forces  at  work  in  English  mu- 
sic today.  But  your  speech  at  Man- 
chester a  few  dajs  since  on  English  mu- 
sic shows  you  with  a  tendency  toward 
becoming  a  sort  of  nmslcal  Bernard 
Shaw.  Please  do  not  be  content  to  al- 
low yourself  to  be  merely  a  sort  of  'en- 
fant terrible,'  with  a  passion  for  de- 
fitructlon,  in  our  musical  life.  We  have 
60  few  brilliant  men  in  music  here  that 
we  badly  want  your  genius  for  a  con- 
structive policy. 

"The  things  you  said  at  Manchester 
are  so  easy  to  say  because  they  are  no 
obviously  true.  But  does  it  do  any  good 
to  say  them?  Nobody  is  ever  convinced 
that  he  is  doing  a  tiling  wrongly  unless 
he  can  be  shown  the  right  way  of  doing 
that  thing.  We  all  know  you  are  per- 
fectly right  in  condemning  the  English 
iSchools  of  music.  They  are  atrociously 
Ijad.  But  you  know  very  well  that  the 
conservatories  of  Paris,  Lelpsic,  Milan, 
and  other  continental  cities  are,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  systematic  stiflers 
uf  genius.  Schools  of  music  will  always 
be  so,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing, 
'or  very  young  musicians  thrive  upon 
a  policy  of  repression.  After  a,ll,  it  Is 
only  part  of  a  larger  policy  by  which 
the  world  only  gits  the  best  .out  of  Us 
geniuses  through  treating  them  badly. 

"Then  you  were  also  right  about  the 
badness  of  English  singers  in  opera. 
But  have  you  realized  that  you  cannot 
expect  anything  else,  considering  the 
very  rare  opportunities  (usually  in  to- 
tally unsuitable  roles)  which  they  get 
in  opera  here?  Have  you  also  remem- 
bered the  scores  of  atrociously  bad 
foreign  artists  who  have  sung  here — 
some  of  whom  you  yourself  have  im- 
ported? I  defy  you  to  find  any  Eng- 
lish singers  worse  than  the  worst  of 
these.  Any  foreign  artist  asked  to 
take  part  in  opera  under  the  conditions 
which  English  singers  have  had  to  en- 
dure would  die  immediately  from  shock. 

"Of  course,  you  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  you  had  resisted  the 
temptation  to  belabor  the  critics.  Your 
(cndemnation  of  them  is  quite  right. 
The  bulk  of  criticism  is  hopelessly  bad— 
often  owing  to  circumstances  which  I 
will  not  go  into  now— but  you  know, 
from  your  ow'n  personal  experience,  that 
tt  is  no  worse  than  that  written  in  Cler- 
inany  and  France.  And  it  rests  with 
men  like  yourself  to  insist  upon  some- 
thing better  Even  so,  you  contradict 
yourself.  In  your  speech,  on  tho  subject 
Tou  say  that  you  brought 


of  critics. 


forward,  for  years,  artist  after  al-tist  of 
English  blood,  and  that  the  critics  'in- 
I  variably'  pointed  otit  that  nothing  Eng- 
lish could  be  any  good.  Among  these 
artists,  of  course,  there  must  have  been 
some  singers.  Yet  you  condemn  the 
singers  'en  bloc,'  so  the  critics  were 
right,  in  this  matter,  after  all!  You  say 
they  (the  critics)  are  now  hailing  British 
artists,  as  geniuses.  Will  you  give  the 
names  of  any  ^ritish  artists  suddenly 
discovered  as  geniuses  by  the  press  since 
the  war  bekan  ? 

"Your  praise  of  the  English  orches- 
tras was  splendid,  but  you  might  have 
pointed  out  some  of  their  faults,  since 
you  are  so  hard  upon  those  poor  un- 
fortunate singers.  Your  praise  of  Eng- 
lish composers  was  equaUy  splendid, 
and  .vou  are  owed  much  gratitude  for 
your  championship  of  them.  Your 
worl^  on  behalf  of  Delius  will  be 
acknowledged  one  day  (probafily  In 
about  50  years'  time),  but. I  doubt  then 
whether  you  will  get  any  thanks  from 
posterity  for  your  championship  of  that 
industrious  compo.ser,  Mr.  Holbroolfe. 
There  are  others  to  whom  you  will  now 
perhaps  extend  a  helping  hand. 

"The  'expulsion  of  accomplished  for- 
eigners' to  which  you  refer  give.';  a  great 
opportunity  to  English  music,  especially  ; 
if  we  can  also  m.inage  the  cxpitlsior.  of 


lached  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Toklo  I         unar,<:ompIlshea  I  orelgno  s  who 
about  20  years  ago.   It  that  is  the  case  l!  away  from  tbo  better 


it  should  be  a  matter  of  no  insuperable 
difficulty  to  discover  his  name  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  French- 
man came  to  write  the  national  hymn, 
or  a  tune  that  should  be  adopted  as 


(but  iinfoj-tunately  native)  inusieiah.'  1 
"English  niuaic  needs  a  strong  leader! 
now,  to  take  this  oppoVtunif'y.  Mr 
Beeeham,  now  is  your  ehanee-  to  come 
forward,  to  gather  toq;ethor  English 
musiotans  and  Inspire  tlie,,,  to  work,  to 
 *"  ■■■>iTi,  and'  to  I 


\^'e  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  those  who 
ask  for  the  employ- 
Enlistment  ment  of  a  little  more 
pomp  and  circumstance  In  our  recruit- 
ing efforts.   The  horror  bf  anything  like 
"mafficking"  Is,  perhaps,  causing  us  to 
go    too    far    to    the    other  extreme. 
Human  nature  remains  the  same  through 
the  ages,  and  it  has  ever  allowed  to 
blare  of  trumpet  and  tuck  of  drum  a 
large  place  in  the  kindling  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit.     The  Germans  recognize  it 
today.    They  bring  their  bands  to  the ; 
towns  they  occupy  and  their  music  Is  j 
heard  nightly  behind  their  fighting  lines  i 
by  our  soldiers.    May  It  not  be  that  if  ! 
I  a  little  more  attention  were  drawn  to  I 
I  our  new  army  in  this  v/ay  recruiting' 
j!  would  be  more  brisk  than  it  Is  at  pres- 
f  ent? 

To  say  truth,  the  marching  of  detach- 
!  ments    of    the^new  army  through  the 
I  streets  is  marked  by  a  lack  of  public 
!  interest  which  must  be  depressing  to  the 
'  inen.    We  have  something  else  to  do 
than  to  loiter  about  in  groups  and  cheer. 
I  That  is  not  denied.    But  some  form  of 
'  public  greeting  to  the  young  fellows 
v;ho  are  offering  their  lives  for  their 
cotmtry  would  hearten  them  and  en- 
courage others  to  follow  their  exampjle. 
Martial  music  would  call  attention  to 
(heir  passing,   and    would,   we  think, 
prompt  that  friendly  recognition  which 
they  deserve.   They  cannot  be  fitted  out 
of  course  with  regimental  bands;  but 
kettlcdrtiiis  and  bugles  are  as  inspirit- 
ing a  fonii  of  music  as  can  be  desired. 
H  miglit  possibly  be  arranged  that  every 
considerable    tinlt    engaged    in  route- 
marching  should  be  played  through  the 

streets  in  this  manner.  And  we  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  several 
battalions  could  be  marched  through 
London  and  other  large  centres  of  pop- 
ulation with  regular  Sbands  at  their 
head,  so  soon  as  they  are  properly 
eqtlipped  with  uniform  and  arms.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

CONCERTS  oFtHE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  JI.  People's 
Choral   Union,   Mr.   VVodell  conductor.     See  i 

siiL'cial  notice.  ' 

MONUAY- 448  Beacon  street  (Mrs.  Slater's 
house),  3  P.  M.  Second  of  Miss  Terrv's  con- 
certs. Debuss.v,  quartet,  played  by  th'e  Amer- 
ican StrlDR  Quartet  (Miss  Marshall,  Miss 
Stlckney,  Miss  Pacltard.  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Bran- 
dcece);  songs  sung  by  George  Mitchell,  tenor; 
Knnije!em.r,  Trieste  Rltorno;  Leboffe.  Vis- 
ioiie;  Widor.'  II  prima  araorc;  Weckcrlin, 
Nanette.  Bcrgeie  Legere;  Bembcrg,  II  Nelge; 
I»ehr,  Where  My  Caravan  Has  Rested;  Wil- 
fred Davies,  Land  O'  Hame  and  Purple 
Heather;  P.  H.  Warner,  We  Two  Together; 
W(,lt',  Italian  Serenade  (American  String 
Quartet). 

TUESDAY— Steincit  nail,  3  P.  iM.  Concert 
by  Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  and  David  Hoch- 
stoin,  violinist.  Sphumann,  Carnaval  (Mr. 
Kbell);  Bach,  Sonata,  (1  minor  (unaccom- 
panied, Mr.  Hochstein).  Brahms,  Intermezzo, 
B  minor,  Capriccin.  B  minor;  Chopin,  Etude; 
J.iszt,  (inomenrelgen,  Mazeppa  (Mr.  ISbell); 
Tsohaikowsky.  Meditation;  Paganlnl,  Caprice' 
E  major;  Sgambatl.  Oondoliera;  Sinlgaglla, 
Rhapsudie  Plemontese  (Mr.  HocJisteln).  Sam- 
uel C.  Colburn,  accompanist. 

WF.DNESDAY— Jordan  Holl,  8:13  P.  M.  Loiigy 
Club's  second  concert.  Volbach,  Quintet  for 
piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon; 
Wooters,  Adagio  and  Scherzo  for  four  flutes 
(Messrs.  Maipiarre,  '  Brooke,  Battles,  Mc- 
Kiilght):  Gounod's  Petite  Symphonle  for  '2 
flutes.  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  horns  and  2 
b.issoons. 

THURSD.VY— Jordan  Hall.  8:1,-  P.  sr.  Con- 
cert of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Dr.  Moos,  con- 
ductor. Bach.  -Motet.  Blessing,  Glory  and 
Wl.sdom;  Gevaert,  The  Neighbors  of  Beth- 
lehem.  Slumber  Song  of  the  Infant  Jesus 


Contributions  "IRS  be   gratefully  re- 
iceived  and  acknowledged,  by 
[  G.  L.  PlSREnA, 

-  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Delegate  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
for  New  England. 

Whiskerage — 

The  .Smart  Set  for  February  published 
"Contributions  to  a  Thesaulus  of  Amer- 
ican Synonyms  for  'whiskers.'  "  The 
compiler  Is  James  P.  Ratcllffe,  Ph.  D. 
We  regret  to  find  these  synonyms  omit, 
ted;  "Galway  Sluggrers,"  "Piccadilly 
Weepers,"  and  "Zymos."  Some  spell 
the  last  word  "Zymoes,"  but  wo  do 
not  approve.  "Zymos"  Is  nearer  to 
the  original  Greek  word  meaning 
"Shrubbery." 


Loeffier.  For  One  Who  Fell  in  Battle;  d'Indy, 
S.'iint  Mary  Magdalen;  Banlock,  March  of  the 
Ciiincron  Men;  Stewart,  The  Bells  of  St. 
Micliael's  Tower;  Brahms,  Drinking  Song. 
Mme.  Marie  Sundelius.  solo  soprano. 

FRID.M— Symph<my  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twelfth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATIJRDAY-.Tordau  Hall, 
recital  by  Harold  Bauer. 

Stciuert  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
den's  invitation  concert.  «i.  nuicu  i^mmu 
Oakcs,  bariione,  will  sing  songs  by  Sccehi, 
}>erg(>lo'^l,  Handel,  Massenet,  Cornelius,  I^h- 
naun,  Elgiir,  Cantor,  Salter,.  Rogers,  Huhu, 
Cadman,  Tours. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Twelfth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Jluck,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 


3  P.  M.  Piano 
See  special  notice. 
Miss  Minnie  Hay- 
at    which  Almon 


j  On  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  27,  a 
pianola  recital  will  be  given  in  .Steinert 
Hall,  with  Ethel  Frank,  soprano,  and 
iKarel  Havliaak,  violinist,  m  the  solo- 
ll»t«. 


/ 


I  An  appalling  disaster  has  befallen 
Italy.  One  of  her  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  sections,  which  only  a  few 
days  ago  was  very  prosperous  and 
happy.  Is  today  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren find  themselves  homeless  and  In 
dire  need  of  Immediate  help. 

In  the  name  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross, 
I  appeal  to  the  public,  who  have  re- 
sponded so  generously  on  similar  occa- 
sions, to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  homeless  thousands.  *"  - 


The  Diamonds  of  Balkis. 

Mr.  A.  Antokadjian  of  Constantinople 
arrived  at  the  Custom  House  In  New 
York  bringing  two  Immense  diamonds, 
'antiques,"  which  it  seems  belonged 
originally  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
therefore,  being  "more  than  100  years 
old"  are  not  dutiable.  This  question 
came  up:  Is  there  any  record  of  the 
Queen  having  worn  ear  rings  formed 
of  emerald,  an  Inch  square,  with  dia- 
mond pendants?  Mr.  Stuart,  the  special 
deputy  collector,  said  that  the  informa- 
tion ■concerning  her  was  traditional, 
that  noibody  even  knew  her  first  name. ' 

Unfortunate  Mr.  Stuart!  You  have 
never  read  the  books  of  the  Rabbins, 
romances  by  de  Nerval,  Flaubert  and 
Anatole  France;  you  have  never  heard 
Goldmark's  gorgeous  opera! 

It  is  true  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in 
the  Old  Testament  has  no  name,  but  we 
are  told  there  that  she  "came  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a  very  great  train,  with 
camels  that  bore  spices  and  very  much 
gold  and  precious  stones.  •  •  • 
she  gave  the  king  120  talents  of  gold, 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and 
precious  stones." 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  woman 
was   Balkis.     Some   say   she  was  the 
daughter   of   Hodhad   Ebn   Sharhabll  . 
others  that  her  father  was  Sharabil  Ebn 
Malec;  but  all  agree  that  she  was  a 
descendant  of  Yarab  Ebfi  Kahtan.  Dr. 
Pocock  puts  her  the  22d  In  the  list  of 
Yaman's  kings.    We  also  know  that  her 
throne  at  home  was  made  of  gold  and 
I  sliver  and  crowned  with  precious  stones. 
Jallalo'ddin  informs  us  that  her  presents 
jto  Solomon  were  800  young  slaves  of 
each  sex,  all  dressed  alike ;  500  bricks  of 
gold,  a  crown  enriched  with  precious 
j  stones,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  musk, 
amber  and  other  things  of  value.  Now 
Solomon  had  heard  that  this  radiant 
J  queen  had  legs  and  feet  covered  with 
j  hah-  like  those  of  an  ass.    He  therefore 
ordered  that  the  floor  of  the  palace  In 
(which  he  welcomed  her  should  be  made 
of  transparent  glass,  laid  over  running 
water.  In  which  fish  were  swimming. 
When  she  saw  this  floor  she  lifted  up 
her  robe  to  pass  through  the  water ; 
whereupon     Solomon    said    unto,  her; 
"Verily  this  is  a  palace  evenly  floored 
with  glass."    Now  Solomon  had  thought 
of  marrying  her,  but  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  do  it  till  the  devils  had  used 
successfully   a  depilatory.     There  are 
{some,  however,  who  say  that  Balkis  did 
not  marry  Solomon,  but  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Hamdan.    Menelek  swears  that 
he  is  descended  from  Balkis  and  King 
Solomon.    Mr.  Antokadjian  should  hand 
over  the  diamonds  to  him,  or  at  least 

give  him  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
them. 

j    When  Balkis  appeared,  as  Flaubert 
tells  us,  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert, 
I  her  robe  was  flounced  with  pearls,  jet 
I  and  sapphires.  One  of  her  high  pattens 
was   biack   and    sown   with   stars  of 
silver;  the  other  was  white  and  covered 
with  llttia  drops  of  gold,  and  in  the 
middle  of  them  was  a  sun.    Iter  full 
sleeves  were  garnished  with  emeralds 
and  feathers.    She  had  a  bracelet  of 
ebony.    Her  fingers  were  loaded  with 
rings.    A  chain  of  gold  passed  under 
her  chin.    On  her  breast  was  a  scor- 
pion of  diamonds.  A  huge  pearl  was  In 
each  earlobe.    On  her  left  cheek  was  a 
natural  beauty  spot.   She  told  the  holy 
man  strange  tales;  she  tempted  him  to 
go  with  her  to  her  own  country.  They 
would  Journey  elsewhere  together:  "1 
go  to  the  land  of  diamonds,  where  my 
friends    the    magicians    allow    me  to 
choose  the  most  beautiful."   As  she  her- 
self said,  she  was  a  gay  thing.  "I  pluck 
the  lyre,  I  dance  like  a  bee,  and  I  know 
a  lot  of  stories  to  tell,  each  one  more 
diverting  than  the  other.   •   •   •  We  will 
sleep  on  down  softer  than  the  clouds;  , 
we  will  sip  cold  drinks  from  the  skins 
of    fruits;    we    will   look   at   the   sun  ' 
through   emerajds."     Yes,  Balkis   had  j 
diamonds.    St.  Anthony  could  tell  Mr. 
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ni;ii,y    -'M.-us   li,.iigs  aoOUC  Uie 
■111    11  of  Sheba.  . 

I  I  Quino  of  Chicago  the  other  nlgrht 
ai  a  ■•banquet"— •  "banquets"  are  stiU 
"tendered"  In  Chicago— spoke  dlsrespect- 
fuUv  of  Solomon.  "When  he  went  be- 
I  vond  his  own  little  family  circle  he  had 
I  iio  more  wisdom  than  a  rabbit,  I  need 
onlv  refer  to  the  episode  ot  the  Queen 
'  of  Sheba."  But  who  would  not  gladly 
exchange  an  hour  with  any  advanced 
woman  of  Chicago,  even  the  honorable 
and  famous  Miss  Jane  Addams.  for  only 
the  sight  of  Balkls  In  all  her  splendor. 
Besides  there  are  Rabbins  that  say  Bal- 
kls was  maligned;  that  Solomon's  floor 
of  glass  vindicated  her,  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  her  foes  wishing  to  prejudice  the 
King  turned  to  her  glory. 

Not  a  Parlor  Trick. 

We   sympathized    with    Police  Lieut. 
Bernard  McConviUe  of  New  York  de- 
!  fending  a  separation  action  when  he 
jsald  that  he  objected  to  his  daughter 
I  Anna  going  on  the  stage.  "I  didn't  want 
her  to  paint  her  face  all  kinds  of  col- 
|ors  and  lie  abed  reading  Hall  Calne 
i  while  her  mother  worked  over  a  wash 
'  tub."    But    sympathy    fled    when  his 
!  daughter  Marguerite  swore:   "I  scolded 
him  when  he  Insisted  on  taking  a  bath 
In  the  parlor  right  after  I  cleaned  up." 
Even  If  the  bath  tub  Is  full  of  coal  or 
potted  plants,  no  thoughtful  husband 
will  take  his  bath  in  the  parlor.  There 
is  no  running  water.    The  soap  may 
fly  against  a  vase  or  the  piano.  The 
foolish  servant  may  usher  In  a  visitor. 
There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen 
In  a  parlor. 


I  Eph  Horn's  Song. 

I  As  the  AVorld  Wags : 
'     Being  a  Boston  boy  I  often  attended 
;  the    old    Morris    Bro.    Minstrels  and 
'  recollect  Eph   Horn  In   many  ot  his 

songs;  the  enclosed  two  verses  as  I 

remember  them  run : 

Tim    oh,  Tim.  why  did  you  go  »nd  enll»t 

■   in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Terra;  TIra,  were  you  drunk  or  were  you 

Kna   wh\^t'  became  of  the  two  lege  you 

had. 

CHORUS. 
Mu*ha,  ding,  dl  day,  etc.  (repeat). 
Oh,    mother,    dear    mother,    1    was  naythur 

drunk  or  mad, 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  became  ot  the  two 

lege  I  had;  / 
As  1  was  a-flghting  again  a  waU, 
I  was  knoclved  down  ty  a  Frlnch  cannon 
ball. 

Musha  ding,  etc. 
Ed.— probably  some  other  old-timers 
can  add  to  these  vefses.  As  a  song  was 
considered  fine  in  those  days  which  had 
a  dozen  or  more  verses,  these  two  may 
I  help  out  C.  F.  A.  of  Roxbury. 

ED.  C.  NQRRIS. 

'    Brookllne,  Jan.  13. 


"Thirmutls.". 

I     The  London  Times  recorded  the  death, 
I  of   Miss   Thirmutls   Baker.     A  reader 
I  of  Notes  and  Queries  asks  for  informa- 
I  tlon  about  this  Christian  name.  What 
the  meaning  of  It?  "What  nation- 
.lity  of  the  lady's  godparent  does  It 
suggest?" 

iWODELL'S  CANTATA  SUNG 
BY  THE  CHORAL  UNION 

The    American    Flag"    Weil  Re- 

ceived'at  12th  Concert. 

At  the  !2th  mid-season  concert  of  ilic 
People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston  last 
nisht,  Mr.  Wodell  conducted  a  cantata, 
The  American  Flag,"  of  his  own  com- 
ition.  At  ihe  close  of  the  cantata,' 
■  aicli  was  v.ell  received,  tlie  vice-prss;- 
dent  of  the  societ.v,  in  its  name,  made 
a  .-short  speech  tiianlting  Mr.  Wodcll  for 
ills  efficient  vorU  as  conductoi-. 

Of  thp  other  things  on  tlie  program, 
Henry  Hadley  f  "Legend  of  Granada" 
i  '  ..)tedl\  tlie  least  v.cl!  known  in 
Mr.  TIaciley'S  cantata  is  very, 
iy  written  forlSoprano  solo,  bar- 
•  •  solo,  four-part  chorus  of  women's 
and  orchestra.    It  tells  with  con- 
-    ■  lable  dramatic  po^er  the  story  of  a 
-:  .jiiish  btill-aghter  lured  by  encliant- 
r  t  to  a  Mooris'n  caBtle.  where  he  re- i 
ins  for  20  years  forgetful  ot  iiis  be-' 
1  hed.    The  music  lias  warmth  and 
■r.  and  in  the  secDnd  part,  that  In 
Moorish  castle,  a  abod  deal  of  sensu- 
chaim.    Mr.  Hadey's  Spain  is  not 
amazing  country  of  Debussy  or  Cha- 
r.   bui    is  nevertheless  a  pleasant, 
.lit  land. 

Mrs.    Stapleton-Murray,    whoso  voice 
-  some  very  agreeable  tones,  acquitted 
self  ciedifably.  us  did  Messrs.  Harri- 
and  Ferguson.  The  ciioi  iis  also  suns: 
''i's   very   fine   "Pfitcr  Noster"  and 
fl  v.  ith  Max  Bruch's  out-dated  "Fa'r 


Iy    PHILIP  HALE. 
■HUBERT   THEATRE;     First  Per- 
fonnance  in  Boston  oi  "The  Peasant 
Olrl"  an  operetta  In  three  acts  based; 
on  "Polenblut,  "    book    by    Leo    Stein.  ^ 
music  by  Oskar  Nedbal.    Adapted  byj 
Edgar  Smith,   with  lyri:s  by  Herbert 
Reynolds  and  H.  A.  Atteridge.  and  ad- 
ditional   music   by   Rudolf   Friml.  G. 
Merola  conducted.  Produced  by  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  Albany.  N.   Y.  on  Nov.  1., 
19M. 

viir.ki  ...Ernest  Hare 

Br^ln"  vnn  PoDit :  Cllfton  Crawford 

?^S5't°Bolo"  ^a?;in,lU.Joh„  C-harles  Thomas 

Wanda  Kwadinskaja  vit^l  Hou-tol 

Jadwiga  Pawlowa  i,J?'*lfi  ,  BoVle 

pa,  Jan  Zaremba.  ......Francis  J.^Boy.^ 

^^^-^nrVki   Charles  Guidon 

iLg^'----v;:.v.-F^an?r 

Fraulein  DOg^^lska  K^ren  Kilschner 

Oskar  Nedbal.  a  Bohemian  viola  play- 
er, was  15  years  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Bohemian  Quartet.  He  was 
known  also  as  a  conductor  and  a  com- 
poser for  his  instrument.  He  forsook 
the  viola,  as  Mr.  Herbert  for:50ok  the 
violoncello,  for  more  lucrative  musical 
work.  "Polenblut"  had  marked  success  ,i 
in  Europe.  Was  it  the  °P«:^"a  that  || 
led  Richard  Strauss  to  kiss  Nedba  on 
the  brow-or  was  It  on  the  cheek  ?- 
with  the  hysterical  remark  that  he 
wished  he  could  write  such  an  op- 
eretta"*  In  like  manner  years  before 
Brahms  used  to  praise  Slilloecker  of 
••Th«  Beggar  Student"  extravagantly, 
especlallv  when  any  composer  of  seriou.i 
music  was  in   the  room. 

The  Messrs.  Shuberts  have  pressed 
"The  Peasant  Glri"  handsomely.  Ihe 
co«tume3  are  rich  and  are  plausibly  ra- 
tional I.e..  for  operatta  pvu-poses.  The 
stage 'settings  are  well  conceived  The 
chorus  girls  are  becomingly  clad  and 
unclad,  and  while  they  are  attrapUye 
they  do  not  constantly  interfere  with 
the  acUon.  The  orchestra  is  reason- 
ably large. 

The  story,  like  all  good  librettos  for 
operetta  or  opera,  is  simple.  The  high- 
tempered  Count  Bolo  has  lived  extrava- 
gantly. His  estate  has  been  misman- 
aged and  parasites  have  helped  him  to 
squander  his  money.  He  laughs  at  the 
Idea,  of  marrying  Helena,  the  daughter 
of  Pan  Jan  Zaremba..  His  friend  Bro- 
nlo  and  the  daughter  plot  against  him 
for  his  own  good;  the  daughter  because 
she  loves  the  count;  Bronlo  because  a 
dancing  girl.  Wanda.  .  whom  he 
fancies  has  attracted  his  spendthrift 
friend.  Helena  is  passed  over  to  the 
count  as  Bronlo'a  hou.<iekecper  who  by 
her  frugality  and  shrewdness  saved 
his  estate.  She  enters  Into  service; 
persuades  the  count  to  let  wine  and 
fire-water  alone;  drives  out  the  para- 
sites who  are  as  hungry  and  thirsty  a 
lot  as  Penelope'.-?  suitors.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  story  1?  not  far  to  seek. 

This  story  is  told  pleasantly  as  far 
as  the  main  plot  Is  concerned.  The 
dialogue  of  the  comedians— for  Bronlo 
Is  a  semi-humorous  fellow  and  so  Is 
Mlrski— was  perhaps  written  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Smith  to  suit  American  taste, 
but  surely  Mr.  Crawford  is  responsible 
for  many  of  his  lines.  Would  that  we 
could  say  tliey  were  amusing!  Mr. 
Crawford's  answer  would  be;  "The 
large  audience  laughed."  It  Is  true 
that  many  in  the  audience  did  laugh. 
They  went  to  the  theatre  for  that  pur- 
pose and  were  bound  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. But  to  some  Mr.  Crawford's 
l!n«(  were  for  th«  great  part  flat  and 
foolish,  and  his  vaudeville  business  with 
Mr.  Hare  in  the  second  act  was  ex- 
ceedingly pointless,  long-winded,  bore* 
aom«. 

■  -  There  are  pages  In  the  score  that  have 
national  rhythm  and  color.  As  a  whole 
the  music  is  that  of  an  expert  musician, 
well  trained  in  operetta  routine  of  the 
Austrian  order.  There  are  few  melodies 
'that  are  irresistibly  spontaneous,  and 
the  dan«e  numbers,  while  they  are 
arreeable.  have  little  sensuous  and  com- 
pelling charm.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
Mr.  Merola,  the  conductor,  was  more 
vljsorous  that  discreet,  and  the  singers 
and  the  players  were  almost  constantly 
In  Ercles'  vein. 

Miss  Trcntlnl  has  been  a  favorite  here 
alnce  she  first  visited  Boston  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company. 
Latrt  night  she  was  as  nervously  ener- 
getic as  fver.  Her  range  as  an  actress 
Is  limited.  There  Is  little  variety  In  her 
facial  expression  or  In  her  play;  but  the 
volume,  the  intensity  and  the  freedom 
of  her  voice  aroused  hearty  applause  as 
In  past  seasons.  The  part  of  Helena  ad- 
mits of  a  more  coquettish  and  a  more 
fascinating  impersonation. 

Miss  Torke  was  an  interesting  'V^anda 
in  the  first  act.    Her  voice  and  action 
gave  character  to  the  part  of  the  opera 
dancer.    A  chief  feature  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  the  graceful  and  free  danc- 
ing of  Miss  Frances  Pritchard  In  the 
first  act,  dancing  that  was  as  the  natur- 
al exuberance  of  a  light-hearted,  swift- 1 
footed,  maiden.     The    dancing   of  the 
gypsies  In  the  second  act  was  anything' 
but  gypsy-ltke.  although  the  music  for 
It  had   color  and  Hungarian  rhythm. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  a  robust  voice.  Mr. 
Boyle,  a  familiar  figure,   brought  hi* 
sonorous  bass  with  him.    The  singing* 
of  the  chorus  was  sturdy.   In  the  coursel 
of  the  performance  there  were  manyi 


. ,       .    '  1    .  i  r;   u   ti  iliai.6  IS  ijf  t<  11   i' J   '  I 
by  performing  one  of  his  j 
s  n^ip  .1,  -        overtures,  symphonlci 
poems.    This  tribute  has  been  paid  In 
Boston  to  some.    No  notice  has  beery 
taken  here  of  Goldmark's  death,  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  his  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and   "Rustic  Wedding"  sym- 
phony were   among  the  most  popular 
pieces  in   the  repertoire.    Perhaps  the 
eymphonv  is  now  too  old-fashioned,  but 
the  "Sakuntala"  overture  is  peculiarly 
individual  and  characteristic,  and  there 
are  other  overtures  by  Goldmark,  "Pen- 
tiiesilca,"      "Prometheus,"  "Sappho, 
that  are  far  superior  to  many  ot  the 
more  modern  German  compositions  per- 
formed here  within  recent  years. 


"Quake." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  regret  to  see  the  word  "Quake"  used 
freely  in  The  Herald  with  refereiHe  to 
the  recent  distressing  calamity  in  Italy. 
I  suppose"  the  abbreviation  is  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  head-line  writ- 
ers "Phone"  for  telephone  Is  bad 
enough,  and  I  cannot  conceive  pf  any 
Self-respecting  person  using  it.  QuaKe 
is  not  much  better^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

.  Jamaica  Plain. 

•  "Phone  "  is  not  pretty  to  the  eve  or  to 
the  ear.    To  the  ear  it  has  a  phon> 
sound.   "Quake"  Is  a  legitimate,  diction 


L-ftCLts       .  ■  I-  .i.it-.i  ''f  e-a^-.  ^ 

JOilN  B.  LEON  A 
Boston,  Jan.  16. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  tnii 
that  in  his  younger  and  student  da>  s  at 
Munich  his  beer  mug  contained  a  litre: 
that  when  he  drank  ale  In  England  his 
tankard  held  a  quart.  The  last  time 
we  saw  him  he  called  for  tea  and  toast. 
Ichabod:  Ichabod!  The  glor>'  Is  depart- 
ed. In  the  brave  old  days  a  squlb-glass 
would  lint  have  been  for  him.  The  choir 
will  now  sing  the  fourth  verse  of  "The 
Pewter  Quart."— Ed. 

pleasant  It  is  their  shine  to  see,  $ 
Like  stars  in  the  wa^es  of  deep  Galilee: 
Pleasant  it  is  their  chlak  to  hear. 
When  llie.r  rattle  on  tabic  full,  charged  wlfn 

beer; 

Pleasant  it  Is.  when  a  row's  on  foot. 
That  Tou  may,  when  you  wish  to  demolish  a 
bnite,  ^  ^ 

Politolv  the  man  to  gobd  manners  eihort 
By  softening  his  skull  with  a  Pewter  (Jiiart. 

Once  In  20  Years. 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  said  last  week  In 
New  York  that  she  did  not  intend  to  sing 
in  opera.    "I  do  not  want  to  spoil  the 
I  reputation  1  have  made  here.    To  sing 
1  Carmen  one  must  be  young  and  beauti- 
ful.   One  Carmen  in  twenty  years  Is 
what  the  world  Is  entitled  to  expect  I 
have  had  my  turn  and  I  am  glad  to-hear 
that  Miss  Geraldinc  Farrar  lias  taken  up  ^ 
the  role."    From  this  we  infer  that  for 
'the  next  twenty  years  Miss  Farrar  will 
Ihold  undisputed  sway.   For  twenty  years  | 
no  other  Carmens  need  apply.    This  Willi 
be  pleasant  news  for  Marguerite  Sylva, 
I  Maria  Gay  and  other  audacious  singers,] 


J  .</-», .„v<»'»  1q  n  ipeitimate,  an:ii"i'-  uMana  Kjii\  <iim  uiiici  o»,*e,^-*". 
^"''  .rri  It  meant  originally  the  act  of  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Som^  of  us 
ary  word.  U  meant  oruin     j  ^^^^^   ^^.^     remember  Mi.ss  Marie  Tempest  as  Car- 


ouakin?  or  trembling,  and  with  this 
meaning  was  used  in  the  14th  oentury: 
^Tl^r  day  of  wrath,  of  quake  and  sor- 
row'•  The  use  of  the  word  for  earth- 
ouake  is  recent.  A  writer  in  Nature 
^^^1)  described  a  ^reat  shock  as  con- 

Blstlng  of  "two  <l"«l^«.^^„^"l«"  Tet 
mailer,  but  distinct,  vibrations.  ^et 


smaller,  ^'f!"^*','about  the  middle  !her  understanding 
the  poet  Suckling  wrote  about  tne  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ..^^ 

of  the  17th  century:  ' 
«     41,*  TParth  mav  sometimes  siiaKe. 
t^o  "^^mdVahuTu-p  win  cause  a  Quaue^ 

..Quake"    also  --^"'l.^^^.n*:,^, 

until  she  has  had  a  calf.  Is  quake 

Aberdeen. — Ed.  

A  Willing  Martyr. 
Gentleman,  30,  Perfect  health  magnl- 

Times.   ^ 

Seriously  WoundetJ. 

Vina  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  the 
Some^one  has  sent  to  contains  a 

Radcllffe  the  Wandering 

description  of    ^^.«'""*'the  Idler  Club.; 

Bride."  r'-'°Tcur8  ^n  the  description:' 
This  sentence  occurs  m  tne 

••Hank  appears       sa^  e  _Aa  v 
^ad"-''  Tlfe'e" is  Utfs  pencilled  marginal 
note    "A  lerrible  place  to  get  shot  in. 


.remember  Mi.ss  Marie  Tempest  as  Car-] 
men  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  It  was  on  ■, 
1  April  3,  1S9I.  Her  performance  was  In- j 
jteref'tlng  throughout.  Her  entrance  was 
1  singularly  effective,  and  her  stage  busl- 
iness  in  Its  artistic  realism  was  beyond 
'praise.  Unfortunately,  her  light  voice 
did  not  fully  second  her  instinct  and 
ig.  She  was  singing 
that  season  in  "Dorothy"  and  was  as 
fascinating  in  that  operetta  as  she  was 
In  January  of  that  year  in  "The  Red 
Hussar"  at  the  Globe.  Her  voice  was 
light  but  well  trained,  and  she  sang 
musically  and  intelligently.  This  ad- 
mirable actress  was  a  pupil  of  Manuel ' 
Garcia.  She  was  first  seen  on  the  stage 
as  Fiametta  In  a  revival  of  "Boccaccio" 
In  1885. 


t 


A  Quiet  Inn.  ; 

\s  the  World  Wagrs: 

M„t  ,lnce  I  frequented  the  pothouses 
of^XlbitJnUst  Of  |ood^ 
eyes  beheld  a  ^-^"^fj/'i^^^m^Lure.  with 

"•"onncltv  vary"g  from  one  to  two  fluid 
a  capacity  ^aTylng  obWous  that  It 

^a:i^J^Z  Cd  "my  iiciuors  of  ex- 

^^|.oth'ous°esTecall  to  my  mind  a  certain 
'*.nchor  Inn,  which  thrived,  and  was 
Anchor  tnn-  ^^„ov/n  to  its  patrons 
Ts  ''Patry  Golfochers."  d  have  spelled 
'  this  phonetically  in  order  to  give  an  Idea 
L  to'lts  P■;--,re"^"ch■•'^n'=?he^v^^S  , 
-roTh")  The  inn  was  once  kept  by  ai 
man  named  "Paddy"  Gallagher,  hence 

temi^  or  pedal  effect.  As  long  as  his 
iortUsimo  was  heard  above  the  clank- 
iZ  ^r  the  Pint  pots,  loud-voiced  argu- 
mln?  and*  sundry  other  noises,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfled.  Then  there  was  a 
sWul  tenor,  whose  falsetto  enabled 
tim  to  soar  to  A  flat  above  the  staff 
wiTh  a  mTnimum  effort,  and  which  he 
usually  held  until  the  tremendous  ap- 
plause this  feat  occasioned  had  thor- 
oughly subsided.  A  basso  profundo  w  th 
a  fathom-deep  voice  of  raucous  quallt> 
completed  the  most  remarkable  trio  of 
in"  er-muslcians  tha't  I  have  ever  seen 
or  heard.  He  always  sang  with  the 
tenor  "Life's  Dream  Is  O'er.  Farewell 
and  "Larboard  Watch. 

The  landlord  of  the  place  was  a  man 
of  brawn-a  veritable  Colossus  well 
versed  In  the  lore  of  """;t'""ocK., 
hammer-locks,  strangle  and  toe-holde^ 
When  It  was  necessary  to  eject  forcibly 
a  too  boisterous  customer  from  the 
premises-and  such  procedure  was  not 
uncommon-Colossus  Just  rolled  up  ^hls 
BhUt-^eves  about  an  Inch  higher  spat 
In  his  huge  hands,  and  jr^ed  the  ob- 
jectionable character  bodily  from  the 
place,  depositing  him  like  a  sack  of  flour 
in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

And  the  ale  that  was  served  theie-  O 
If  only  the  eminent  sociologist,  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  could  jfhmerse  his 
"ps  and  plunse  hi.s  augu..t  nose  in  the 
foam  of  a  pint  POt  of  this  superlat.veb 
great  tenpenny  ale!  What  an  adro^able 
treatise  would  be  given  to  an  upMUnt 


COLONIAL  THEATRS-'The  Debtl-j 
tante,"  an  operetta  In  two  acts.  Music 
by  Victor  Herbert;  book  and  lyrics  by 
Harry  B.  Smith  and  Robert  B.  Smith 
First  performance  In  goeton. 
The  Hon.  spencer  Cav«dUh.SyIWa  Jaw^ 

Weut.  Larry  She""'?.^"-' •  ^'^  MeU 

Mrs.   Zenobia  Bunker  wUl  West 

Ezra  Bunker  'irrank  Doane  • 

GodiYey              •  •  •  •  .-.-.^HiSri  OawS 

Armand."  Mirquis  di  '"-'"''^^Vwi^i "  salrd 
Ph.IlP  Fraser  ^5,,?»5arneU 

&vitz:::::j^^::;*h.o^o»^^ 

*  This  piece  is  cfilefly  pleaalng  by  rea- 
son of  Mr.  Herbeifs  delightful  muslc^ 
The  plot  Is  flimsy  and  the  dialogue  far 
from  scintillating.  Much  of  the  comedy 
Is  provided  by  Mr.  West,  whose  make- 
up excited  laughter.  As  a  futurist  com- 
poser his  trials,  both  conjugal  aad  pro- 
fessional, were  many  and  his  suner- 
Ings  grotesque. 

Mr.  Herbert's  music  Is  melodious,  ex- 
pressive draniaUc  Whether  it  be  music 
of  sentimental  or  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
nature,  It  has  character,  distinction.  The 
liveliness  Is  not  vulgarity.  In  the 
dance  music  and  in  the  rollicking  ditty 
there  is  always  the  consciousness  or 
a  well-graced  musician  amusing  him- 
self yet  respecting  his  art.  If  there  Is 
danger  of  a  tune's  becoming  common- 
place, a  harmonic  progression,  a  cun- 
ning touch  In  the  orchestration  at  once 
removes  the  reproach. 

It  were  diflficult  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  many  ingenious  and  at- 
tractive numbers  last  evening.  There 
were  effective  dueU,  stirring  ensembles 
and  pleasing  songs  for  the  principals  in 
the  cast.  There  was  also  captivating 
and  sharply  rhythmed  dance  music,  be- 
sides the  expected  waltz,  which  made 
Its  appearance  early  In  the  evening  only 
to  recur  at  intervals,  and  In  the  last  act 
a  clever  burlesque  on  music  of  the 
ultra  modernists. 

"Love  is  a  BatUe,"  "The  Golden  Age. 
"The  Love  of  the  Lorelei,"  "Peg(ry'.s  a 
Creature  of  Moods"  and  "Call  Around 
Again"  might  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  most  effective  numbers. 

Miss  Dawn  appeared  as  Elaine,  the 
debutante  daughter  of  a  mysterious  Sir 
Francis  Vane,  who  was  much  honored 
bv  the  na%-y  In  the  first  act,  but  did, 
not  appear  on  the  stage.     Grieved  at  ^ 
her  fiance's  InfatuaUon  for  a  Russian  ■ 
dancer.   Elaine  flies   to    Paris   with   a  I 
marquis.    Here  she  exchanges  the  in-  J 
genuousness    of    youth    for    a  siren'.i 
wtles   and    wins   back    her  wandering 
lover  at  a  masquerade.     Miss  Dawn's 
blonde  beauty  has  shone  before  In  "The 
Pink    Lady"    and    "The    Little  Cafe" 
She  sang,  played  the  violin  and  dis- 
ported  herself    In    becoming  costumes 
with   her  (ftistomary  amiability,  grace 
and  vivacity.  ,  ,  » 

Mr.  Baird  played  the  complaisant 
Marquis  with  a  certain  distinction  and 
gallantry.  He  dellvere<|  his  perversions 
of  familiar  quotations  and  proverbs 
"fiuently  while  he  was  at  Elaine's  com- 
mand an  ardent  and  Impetuous  lover. 

Miss  Bamett's  seductiveness  was 
forced.  As  Irma.  the  dancer,  her  inten- 
tions were  too  evident 


iKl.i 


miirh  otrt  " 
rt.  that  of  PMMi 


Hie  Irloh  ilciitt-nant  we«  capital  and  he 
acted  with  a  quiet  sen*e  of  humor 
which  was  not  without  effect. 

•Atr.  Herbert  hlmaelf  conducted  with 
his  usuHl  enersry  and  authority.  He 
niado  a  little  speech  after  the  first  act. 
The  piece  Is  handsomely  stagred.  the 
coslumee  are  strikins  and  the  chorus 
efficient. 

A  larne  audience  wa«  enthusiastic  and 

Insistent  upon  repetitions. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  will  be  of  a  dramatic  nature. 

r.eo  DictrifiiFtrii,  In  "The  Phantom 
URlval.- 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Shakes- 
peare's comefly,  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Winsor."  'i;'he"cast: 

"I'allow  ;  H.   Ashcton  Tongre 

Sipiuler  Leonard  Mudle 

f^lr  Hush  Evans  Ernest  O.  Covo 

•Mjster  Page  L'Estranse  Mlllman 

-■^ir  .John  Fal«taff  Henry  Crocker 

Hardolf  Frank  Conroy 

-"^■yni  Malcolm  Morlcy 

riftnl   ii;  Claude  Beerbohm 

Hobin   :  .  .'  Vera  Fuller  MelHsh 

Mlstvess    P--,ge  Viola  Compton 

Anne  Page  Viva  Blrkett 

.Misirp.vs  Ford  VIvlenne  WhUaker 

Hi'st  of  the  Garter  Inn.. Reginald  Bsrtrand 

l>nton   George  Rolph 

l><ini,-  Quickly  I.Agnes  Elliot  Siott  i 

Hp    I'alua  Max  Monte.solt- 

Master   Ford  Alexander  Calvert 

When  the  comedy  was  played  here 
June  4,  1802,  with  Bates  as  Falstaff,  the 
stated  that  the  performance  was 
(he  first  In  five  seasons.  In  October, 
1886.  W.  H.  Crane  played  Falstaff  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  The  last  per- 
formance of  the  comedy  was  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  March  25,  1895.  and 
at  the  following:  AVednesday  matinee. 
Beerbohm  Tree  was  the  Falstaff. 
Others  of  the  cast  on  that  occasion 
were  Frances  Ivor  as  Mrs.  Ford,  Lily 
ffanbury  as  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Tree  aa 
Anne  Page.  Henry  Neville  as  Ford, 
Maurice  as  Page,  Herbert  Ross  as 
Slender,  and  Wlgley  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

As  win  be  seen  Boston  has  seen  lit- 
'le  of  this  comedy,  but  the  Infrequency 
■if  its  presentation  should  not  be  re- | 
warded  as  a  barometer  of  its  worth.  ; 
The  comedies  of  Shakespeare  are  seem- 
ngly  neglected  for  the  tragedies,  and 
et  the  former  are  none  the  less  favored 
with  the  art  of  the  poet  than  the  lat- 
ter.    Perhaps  Mr.  .Tewett  has  this  In 
•  mind,  and  that  his  Intention  is  to  give  a 
lassical  repertory  that  is  to  be  gener- 
uus  in  its  scope.    For  this  he  Is  to  be 
congratulated.  * 

As  a  comedy,  "The  -Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  Is  a  splendid  evening's  enter- 
tainment. The  humor  is  delightful.  The 
wo  wives  acted  as  on  a  lark.  Given 
ifist  night  with  the  briskness  and  snap 
that  should  characterize  all  true  comedy, 
the  baiting  of  Sir  John  was  cleverly 
I'one.  For  this  Falstaff  was  self-opin- 
ioned,  he  was  something  more  than  a 
shouter.  a  blusterer  and  champion  of 
;ood  ale. 

How  subtly  contrived  was  the  lure  of 
I'alstaff  to  the  house  of  Mistress  Page! 
\iid  the  predicament  of  the  ponderous 
gotlst!     Is  there  not  Inspiration  and 
omething   to   learn   for  the  "prolific" 
i>th  century  playwright  in  the  simple 
nd  convincing — and    consistent — dove- 
tailing of  this  comedy?    When  Falstaff 
was  carted  off  In  the  huge  basket  to  be 
dumped  into  the  Thames  there  was  no 
i  nngllng.     Ford  was  convinced  and  al- ^ 
1  eady   looked   sheepishly   at   his  wife. 
I  Nor  was  Sir  John's  escape  as  the  Witch 
>  f  Brentford  as  loosely  handled  as  to 
compromise  Mistress  Ford  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes. 

We  have  already  had  something  to  say 
of  Mr.  Crocker's  Falstaff.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hltchiness  In  his  lines 
in  the  opening  scenes  the  performance 
was  well  rounded  and  convincing.  Pon- 
derous In  his  maTtreup  he  was  always  in 
the  picture.  There  was  always  the  pleas- 
urable anticipation  in  front  of  the  au- 
dience of  seeing  this  fellow — to  xise  an 
everyday  colloquialism — ^made  the  "goat." 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  perform- 
ance is  to  be  credited  to  VIvlenne  Whit- 
aker  as  Mistress  Ford  and  Viola  Comp- 
ton as  Mistress  Page.  Upon  these 
merry  wives"  and  their  team  work 
lilnges  the  success  of  the  comedy.  With 
one  indifferent,  a  laggard,  the  percep- 
tion of  Master  Ford  would  spoil  the 
intentions  of  the  author.  Their  keen 
enjoyment  In  their  own  capers  never 
lagged;  their  enjoyment  at  the  plight  of 
Sir  John  is  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Whether  wearing  the  mask  as  Mas- 
ter Brook  or  as  Master  Ford,  Alex"- 
ander  Calvert  played  discreetly.  Therft 
Avas  the  loathing  of  Falstaff  as  he  in- 
ervlcwed  him  as  Master  Br«ok,  and 
the  consuming  jealousy  as  he  leafed 
his  wife's  Inconstancy. 

In  a  word,  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
the  treatment  of  the'  comedy  was  in- 
dividually artistic,  though  the  Dr.  Ca- 
lus  of  Max  Montesole  and  the  Sir  Ilu^h 
Evans  of  Ernest  G.  Cove  at  times  de- 
scended into  horseplay. 
There  \*as  a  large  and  appreciative 
udlence.  and  there  were  many  curtain 
alls.   


Ml? 


I  .1,.  ri-4  l  ie.  appearing  this  w«ck 
I..,  I  !•  first  time  In  sc\  etlM^ 
>  '  11.'?  and  never  before  In  vaudeville,  "fi^- 
t\\r.  headliner  of  a  capital  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre,  this  week.  It  Is  a  good 
bill  all  the  way  through,  an  even  better 
one  than  It  looks  on  paper;  one  of  the 
best  of  the  season.  In  fact. 

Miss  Claude,  «n  her  "La  PeUte 
Revuette,"  as  the  program  has  it,  re- 
ceived her  full  share  of  the  applause, 
but  there  were  numerous  other  acts 
lhat  were  equally  well  received.  Miss 
Claude,  In  Berles  of  sketches,  arranged 
by  William  Smythe,  who  appears  with 
her,  is  seen  first  as  Fifi  In  "The  Belle 
of  New  York."  In  which  she  appeared 
14  years  ago,  even  though  she  does  not 
look  It;  then  as  Fl-Fl  throe  years  later. 
In  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon."  As  Mile. 
Tlnquere  at  the  Follies  Bergere,  some 
years  later.  Miss  Claude  is  seen,  per- 
haps, at  her  best.  She  gives  bits  from 
one  or  two  of  her  later  successes,  in 
which,  as  in  her  earlier  efforts,  she  dis- 
plays great  versatility  and  sings  with 
pleasing  effect. 

"Milk"  is  the  rather  prosaic  title  of 
the  human  interest  comedy  In  which 
Miss  Una  Clayton  Introduces  a  capable 
company  of  .six.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
wealthy  milk  dealer  who  is  selling  un- 
tested, non-Pasteurized,  tubercular  milk, 
with  hundreds  of  babies  dying  In  con- 
sequence. Frank  KHday  as  John  Henry 
Hammond,  the  milk  dealer;  Herbert  L. 
Griffin  as  P.  F.  Doran,  the  newspaper 
man  assigned  to  wage  a  pure  food  cam- 
paign, and  Miss  Margaret  Prendergast. 
as  the  dealer's  daughter,  were  all  good, 
as  was  George  N.  Price  in  the  role  of 
the  lawyer.  Miss  Clayton  does  a  bit 
of  admirable  character  work  as  "Doo- 
ley"  of  the  Little  Mothers'  League. 

A  tearrt  not  appearing  on  the  printed 
program,  but  receiving  a  tremendous 
ovation  at  the  close  of  its  work,  was 
Cooper  and  Smith,  the  best  black-faced 
pair  at  Keith's  for  many  a  week.  They 
have  a  porter  and  bell-hop  act  that  Is 
replete  with  brand  new  stuff  and  sev- 
eral first-class  songs.  John  and  Mae 
Burke  in  "The  Ragtime  Soldier"  are  by 
no  means  strangers  to  Keith's  audi- 
ences, with  Mr.  Burke's  ragtime  play- 
ing as  admirable  as  ever.  Morton  and 
Austin,  eccentric  comedians,  are  first 
time  visitors,  and  they  made  an  Instant 
hit  by  their  dancing,  all-around  agility 
and  numerous  novel  specialties. 

"Knight  and  Day,"  presented  by  John 
H.  Gordon  &  Co.,  is  the  story  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Knight  marrying  Mr.  Day 
and  of  the  first  Mrs.  Day  marrying  Mr. 
Knight.  One  couple  of  the  combination 
is  moving  out  of  a  flat  as  the  other 
couple  is  moving  in,  and  of  course  each 
husband  meets  his  divorced  wife  with 
all  of  the  expected  complications  aris- 
ing ere  the  curtain  falls.  Lohse  and 
Sterling,  wizards  on  the  Roman  rings; 
Cecelia  Wright,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  the  navy,  and  former  prima  donna 
of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  In  sev- 
eral songs,  and  Omar's  14  Arabs,  a  great 
troupe  of  sons  of  the  desert  in  acrobatic 
and  pyramid  work,  displaying  wonder- 
ful strength,  round  out  the  bill. 

Miss  Clayton  will  lecture  this  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock  at  B.  F.  Keith's  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Consumers  League 
and  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. She  will  show  some  motion 
pictures  dealhig  with  the  pure  milk 
movement.  Several  tnousand  invitations 
have  been  Issued. 


David  Hochstein  Heard  in  Bos- 
ton for  First  Time— Hans 
Ebell  at  Piano. 


TOBY  CLAUDE 
SEEN  AT  KEITH'S 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  and  Mr.  David 
Hoohsteln.  violinist,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Stelnert  Hall.  Mr. 
Hochstein  played  het:e  for  the  first  time. 
(Mr.  S.  C.  Colburn  accompanied  him. 
There  was  an  applausive  audience  of 
jgood  size.  The  program  read  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann,  Carnaval  (Mr.  Ebell)  ; 
'Bach,  sonata  in  G  minor  for  the  violin 
alone  (Mr.  Hochstein)  ;  Brahms,  Inter- 
mezzo, fi  minor,  Capriccio,'  B  minor; 
!Chopln„Etude,  Ballade  in  G  minor  (Mr. 
lEbell)  ;  Tschalkowsky,  Meditation;  Pag- 
anlni,  Caprice,  E  major ;  SgambatI, 
lOcndollera,  SInlgaglia,  Rhapsodia  Ple- 
BBontese  (Mr.  Hochstein). 

Mr.  Ebell  gave  an  Interesting  reading 
Of  the  Carnaval.  In  some  respects  it 
was  an  unusual  one,  as  in  his  treatment 
•f  the  Pierrot,  Arlequin  episodes,  to 
which  he  gave  a  peculiarly  dramatic 
character.  He  did  this  by  legitimate 
means.  He  had  a  greater  command  of 
djtiamic  gradations  than  at  his  first 
recital,  and  also  judged  more  shrewdly 
the  acoustic  properties  of  th*  hall.  Only 
at  the  end  of  the  Carnaval  and  once  or 
twice  before  did  he  force  tone  until  it 
lost  quality.  In  the  CarnaVal  he  appi-e- 
clated  both  the  dreamy  Eusebius  and 
the  fiery,  fantastical  Florestan.  He  gave 


a  rif.i!L!iitfiil  intrrpretatioii 
CaiiM  i  lo   Hh!  .  Interineizn 
less    interesting— and    Chopin  3  btuU 
HIa  conception  of  the  first  pages  of  ttie 
Ballade  was  Individual:  in  the  choice  of 
a  glower  tempo  than  Is  customary,  and 
In  the  general  treatment. 

Mr.  Ebell  as  an  interpreter  thinks  for 
himself.  ,  „  ,  » 

Mr.  Hockstein  is  a  youi)g  violinist 
who  was  born  in  or  near  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Having  studied  in  New  York,  he 
became  a  pupU  of  Sevclk  and  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
and  Mr.  Ebell  recently  gave  a  concert 
In  New  York. 

The  sonata  by  Bach  was  the  one  in- 
cluding the  fugue  that  Is  known  to 
organists.  By  his  performance  of  it 
Mr.  Hochstein  showed  that  he  fs  a  vio- 
linist, not  merely  a  glib  fiddler.  His 
tone  was  broad,  pure,  firm;  his  technic 
amply  sufficient  ;  his  phrasing  musical; 
and,  young  as  he  Is,  he  already  has  a 
certain  style.  It  was  a  serious  and  en- 
grossing performance.  The  dignified 
and  modest  bearing  of  the  violinist  en- 
larged the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 


Nothing  escapes  the  vigilance  of  our 
contributors  Nothing  transcends  their 
knowledge.  I^ast  Monday  we  quoted  an 
inquiry  published  in  Notes  and  Queries 
concerning  the  name  Thlrmutis.  We  re- 
ceived that  day  an  answer  from  a  hawk- 
eyed  omniscient  friend,  saying,  "Was  not 
Thlrmutis,  or  Thermouthis  the  name  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  asked  that 
question  about  Moses:  'Which  of  yi? 
owns  the  child?'  See  Josephus." 

Now  we  have  not  the  works  of  Jo- 
sephus, the  learned  Jew,  6n  the  shelf  or 
table,  but  we  have  consulted  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Rabbins,  who  have  supplied 
a  much-needed  "A^'ho's  Who  in  the 
Bible."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
Holy  Writ  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  the  Levite,  the  sweetheart  of 
Sainson  in  Gaza,  the  daughter  of  Phar- 
aoh, and  other  noble  and  humble  dames 
are  not  named  by  name. 

Thermutis  (or  Thlrmutis)  was  indeed 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  we  are 
Informed  that  as  she  was  afflicted  with 
leprosy  she  went  to  the  Nile  for  heal- 
ing baths.  She  had  pity  on  the  baby 
Moses  and  would  har\'e  nursed  him,  but 
he  rebelled.  We  are  also  Informed  that 
Moses  when  he  was  three  years  old  was 
remarkably  large  and  strong  for  his  age- 
Others  say  that  the  name  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  was  Tarmut.  There  are  some 
who  Insist  that  her  name  was  Bithlah. 

Tn  like  manner  there  are  variants  of 
the  poem  to  which  our  contributor  al- 
ludes, and  who  shall  say  which  Is  the 
earliest  version.  We  like  the  one  told 
by  Michael  Moran,  who  was  born  off 
Black  Pitts,  in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin, 
in  Faddle  Alley.  He  told  it  to  Mr.  W. 
B.  Teats. 

In  Egypt's  land,  contagious  to  the  Ntlf. 
King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style. 
She  tuk  her  dip.  then  walked  unto  the  land. 
TPo  di?  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  along  the  strand. 
A  balrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 
A  smiling  babby  in  a  wad  o'  straw. 
She  tuk  It  up,  and  said  with  accents  nolld. 
"  'Tare-and  agera,  girls,   which  ar  yez  owns 
the  child?" 
"E.  X,.  J."  quotes  from  Mies  Yonge's 
book  about  Christmas  name:  "The  name 
Thermuthis  has  been  found  on  a  tomb- 
stone,   given   apparently   in    honor  of 
Pharaoh's    daughter,    whom  .Tosephus 
thus  denominates." 
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Spattering. 

.■\s  the  World  Wags: 

Covered  from  head  to  foot  'oy  the  ob- 
scene slush  of  the  gutter,  as  the  motor 
I  dashed  unheeded  by.  1  cried,  half  aloud: 
"Is  there  no  redress?"  Echo  only  an- 
.swered:  "Re-dress:  "  THE  OLD  'UN. 
Boston,  Jan.  18. 


I  Who  Was  Whitehead? 

\.Ks  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Rev.  Herbert  S  Johnson's  .ser- 
mon yesterday,  he  said  that  if  Billy 
Isunday  "comes  to  Boston,  he  will  preach 

to  the  largest  crowds  since  tThtftdays  ot 
Whitehead."  Who  was  the  Whitehead 
to  whom  reference  was  thus  made?  I 
heard  Mr.  Johnson's  sermon,  and  his- 
thus  referring  to  Whitehead  mystified 
me.  as  I  have  never  heard  of  any  dis- 
tinguished evangelist  (or  revivalist,  as 
such  peripatetic  preachers  used  to  be 
called)  of  the  name  of  Wliltehead.  I 
wondered  whether  the  intended  reference 
was  not  to  the  famous  evangelist  George 
Whitefield,  but  the  above-quoted  pass- 
age  from  the  sermon  is  in  the  report  i 
which  this  morning's  Herald  has  Of  the 
sermon,  and  I  see  that,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  sermon  as  It  was  delivered,  so  in 
that  printed  report  of  the  sermon,  it  is 
"AVhitehead,"  not  "Whitefield,"  who  is 
spoken  of.  I  understand  that  the  news- 
paper reports  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sermons 
are  prepared  for  and  furnished  to  the 
newspapers  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  sc. 
as  "Whitehead"  was  the  word  which  he 
used  both  when  delivering  the  sermon 
from  his  pulpit  and  when  writing  the 
report  of  it  which  he  furnished  to  the 
newspapers,  it  would  seein  that,  when  he 
used  the  word  "Whitehead,"  it  was  not  a 
case  of  heterophemy,  the  intended  word 
being  "Wliitcfleld,"  but  that  "White- 
head" was  the  word  which  he  intended 
to  use.  Who  was  the  Whitehead  whose 
preaching,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
drew  sucli  crowds?  M.  S.  C. 

Boston,  Jan.  IS. 


"Put  One  Over." 

Sti  the  World  Wags:' 

T  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  inr- 
tliat  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  had  in  mind  the 
expression  "put  one  over"  rather  than 
"put  It  over."  .And  "put  one  over."  in 
my  opinion,  i.s  spontaneous  American 
elang. 

"Look  out"  for  him,  old  man;  he's  try- 
ing to  put  one  over  on  you,"  la  gratui- 
tous advice  frequently  heard;  and  this  j 
use  of  the  expression  may  logically  be  j 
traced  to  baseball.    The  pitcher  "puts  | 
one  over"  the  plate,  and  the  umpire 
calls  a  striiic  when  the  batsman  expects] 
him  to  call  a  b.alf.    Of  course,  "it"  is 
frequently  used  Instead  ot  "one."  but 
Buch  a  substitution,   although  making 
the  language  identical,  does  not  make 
the  sense  identical  with  the  words  used 
in  "The  Cpmpleat  Angler." 

"Put  it  over,"  as  thus  found  'by  Mr.  ' 
Lee,  and  "put  over,"  as  explained  by  j 
"Hon.  Ed."  (aa  H.  Togo  would  call 
him)  do  not  seem  to  be  responsTble  for 
the  modern  expression.  These  words 
cannot  always  be  literally  Interpreted. 
Do  you  remember  the  Frenchman  who 
got  hit  with  a  brick  or  something  be- 
cause he  stuck  his  li/ad  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  somebody  shouted  "Look  out"? 
Medford,  Jan.  17.  H.  J.  U 

We  explained  the  term  of  falconry 
used  by  Walton  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Lee. 
We  did  not  attefhpt  to  trace  any  con- 
nection with  the  modern  slang  phrase. 


-Ed. 


BY  LONGY  CLUB 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  A.  Bat- 
tles and  J.  McKnlght.  flutes,  gave  its 
second  concert  of  the  season  last  night 

l^t^""""^^?,  '^^^'-'^  ^^as  an  inter- 

ested audience  of  good  size.  The  pro- 
jgram  was  as  follows:  Volbach,  quin- 
tet for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and 
{piano,  op.  24  (first  time  here);  A.  Woo- 
ters.  Adagio  and  Scherzando  for  four 
flutes,  op.  77  (first  time  here);  Gounod, 
,  Petite  bymphonie  for  flute,  two  obies. 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bas- 
soons. 

'wJ.t''"''^  ^^""^  ^'^  '"s  choral 

' ?,*P''ael,"  performed  at  a  Han- 
del and  Haydn,  concert,  and  by  the  sym- 
phony played  under  Dr.  Muck's  direc- 
tion at  the  Christmas  Symphony  con- 
certs. This  quintet  for  piano  and  wind 
instruments  is  a  respectable  composi- 
tion by  a  respectable  composer.  We  can 
easi  y  think  of  Its  success  at  a  Lieder- 

wtl  "r^^^^h  ""''"^  ^^^"^  '^'•"•^'n  from  the 
keg.  -The  chief  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment  is  developed  in  orthodox  fashion; 
the  second  movement  is  a  sentimental 
romance  with  a  melting  theme  an- 
nounced by  the  horn;  the  third  move- 
ment-we  frankly  confess  that  we  have 
torgotten  what  it  was.  It  sounded  like 
many  other  finales  for  this  combina- 
tion or  instruments. 

Those  who  look  askew  «n  the  flut 
as  a  water  logged  Instrument  and  com 
pare  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso  ; 
a  man  eating  with  relish  green  corn  oi 
the  coto  after  it  has  been  thoughtful! 
buttered  and  salted,  might  well  hav 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  four  flut; 
playing  together.  Kuhlan  and  Reii  ii 
have  written  such  quartets,  and  pops 
bly  they  are  played  In  some  barbar- 
city.  The  quartet  by  Woofers  was  ar 
agreeable  sui-prise.  The  Adagio  was 
too  pretentious  and  the  Scherzando  wa 
delightful  by  reason  of  Its  simplicity  and 
graceful  vivacity.  The  performance  wa.-^ 
admirable.  The  audience  was  quick  to 
appreciate  it  and  the  recalls  were  more 
than  a  perfunctory  tribute. 

Gounod  wrote  his  little  symphony  for 
wind  instruments  in  1888  for  a  club  hi 
Paris.    It  was  practically  the  last  of  his 
compositions  for  orchestral  instruments. 
The  four  movements  are  simple,  melo- 
dious,  and  written  tvith  an  intimate 
knowledge   of   horns   and  wood-wind. 
How   much   clearer,    how   much  more 
effective,  Is  Gounod's  treatment  of  this 
combination  than  that  of  many  of  our 
German  laborers  in  the  vineyard!  The 
first  movement  recalls  the  (5ounod  of 
the  first  act  of  "Faust."    The  Andante 
is  tuneful;  the  Scherzo,  with  Its  hunting 
calls  and  reUevlng  trio,  is  effective— the 
,  whole  work,  in  fact,  is  agreeable  music. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  perform- 
j  ance  by  the  Longy  Club  was  excellent 
(  The  last  concert  will  be  on  March  3. 


Writing  in  old  iu  that  sir 

mood,  a  mood  not  i..  •  i i.i  il^  sordid,  in  i-n.iLa 
(the  shudder  at  the  nearer  approach  o(  the 
unknown  world  coming  over  him  more  frequent- 
ly than  of  old)  accustomed  ideas  •  •  *  some- 
times retriiln  what  they  may  have  lost,  in  a 
man's  allegiance.  It  is  a  -sort  of  madne^, 
be  begins  to  think,  to  ditTcr  from  the  re 
oeived  opinions  thereon.  Not  that  he  is  in- 
sincere or  Ironical,  hut  that  he  tends,  in  the 
sum  of  probabilities,  to  dwell  on  their  more 
peaceful  side;  to  sit  quiet,  for  the  short  re- 
maining time,  in  the  reflection  of  tjie  more 
cheerfully  lighted  side  of  things;  and  w^hat  is 
accustomed— what  holds  of  fHniiliar  npase  — 
tiomeri  to  seem  the  whole  essen:'  m'  v  ir, 
nil  subjects. 
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Eccentrics  and  Gentries. 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  spite  ot 
your  remark.  "It  is  ratlier  late  in  the 
lay  to  awaken  interest  in  Lord  Tim- 
othy Dexter,"  Cai>l. '  Brassbound,  with 
the  courage  and  determination  charart- 
pristic  ot  seafaring  men,  still  persiste 
in  obtaining  information  atxJut  the 
uoriliv  "lord." 

^  ilioufc'h  I  am  not  a  sailor,  I  also; 
hfive  a  thirst  •  •  •  for  information,! 
and  would  like  to  see  the  point  about 
Dexter's  warming  pans,  or  stoves,  satis- 
factorily settled.  I  remember  seemg 
somewhere  that  he  sent  liis  cargo  rot 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  to  India.  The 
destination,  of  course,  matters  not,  pro- 
vided the  joke  Is  on  Timothy.  Person- 
ally I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
,tor'y  Is  merely  a  spiteful  attempt  to 
belittle  a  man  of  very  exceUent  quail- 
lies  -who  himself  had  several  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbors.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is :  "Se  non  e  vero 
e  bene  trovato." 

But  supposing  the  story  is  a  true  one, 
it  reflect.?  great  credit  on  Timothy.  He 
bad  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
thought  the  pans  would  sell  and  he  im- 
mediately shipped  Uiem.  Compared  to 
liira,  the  modern  merchant  stands  in  a 

i  very  unfavorable  light  as  witness  the 
manufacturer  of  electrical  vacuum 
.  leaners  who  advertises  his  machines  in 

r  ,i  magazine  issued  for  South  American 

'  consumption.  He  is  as  foolish  as  Tim- 
othy was  In  sending  warming  pans  to 
.a  hot  country  for,  who  would  buy  elec- 
irical  vacuum  cleaners  in  countries 
where  electricity  is  a  luxury,  carpets 
are  scarce,  and.  moreover,  a  girl  with 
a  broom  can  be  had  for  next  to  noth- 
ing? But  he  lacks  Dexter's  enterprise 
md  nerve;  he  does  not  ship  the  clean- 
r;    iKt  merely  throws  money  away  ad- 

I  .  1  I  using  them. 

!    Dexter  was  a  Superman,  a  seer,  and 
his  eccentric  actions,  if  properly  intcr- 
'  preted,  should  be  taken  as  a  reproach 
to  the  present  money  kings  for  their 
attempts  to  attain  notoriety. 

jf_as  Sir  Oliver  l.«dge  would  have  us 
believe— the  spirits  ot  the  departed  are/ 
flouting  "around  in  close  proximity  to 
tiv.s.:  who  still  cUng  to  the  perishable 
I  .      1  can  easily  imagine  Lord  Tlm- 
oti-     putting  up  his  ethereal  fingers  to 
his  no   less  ethereal  nose  at  .Vndrew. 
1,'arnegie.    Andrew  has  spent  a  fortunej 
n   order  to   obtain  worthless   titles — 
'   thless   because   they  cost  money — i 
i  iiiothy  "lorded"  himself  without  tiiel 
lenditure  of  one  single  cent.  Carne-', 
i.^  had  a  palace  built  for  the  housingl 
,.j  ,1  chimera.  Dexter  built  a  residence) 
for  the  habitation  of  a  reality:  himself. i 
Carnegie's  palace  may  be  an  architec-' 
lural  jewel— I  doubt  it— but  it  was  de- 
-ned  by  some  one  else.    Dexter  made 
own  design.    Now,  I  can,  on  occa- 
iL  ,  .  sympathize  with  an  assassin  who 

■  -  done  his  own  job,  but  I  have  no 
!  pathy  for  the  man  who  hires  an 

-   lisin.     Carnegie    ha-s    contrived  to 
.   his  statue  erected  in  Dunfermline 
someone    else's    expense.  Dexter 
■  d  his  admirers  the  trouble  and  the 
and  erected  his  statue  at  his 
cost,   not  in  an  aristocratic  and 
!  bbiah  solitude,  but  in  company  with 
of  thirty-nine  famous  men.  Car- 
:  o  wrote  a  "Life  of  James  Watt" 
'      which  task  he  had  no  other  quali- 
lio/i  than  having  been  asked  to  do 
1  enterprising  publisher.  Dex- 

'  >.      a  book  Vithout  receiving  any 
inent   whatsoever   and,  incl- 
fjeipetrated  a  joke  w;hlch  will 
J  ting  for  years  to  come. 
r;euns,  let  us  take  :in  interest 
'"imothy  Dexter!    Ho  was  an 
but  it  Is  precisely  to  the  ec- 
;  hat  man  owes  his  greatness. 
■  rics"  count  for  nought  in  the 
■  ;,.cnt  of  the  (World,  and,  as  far  as 
are  concerned,  we  would  still  be 
.    owing  in  the  ground  to  keep  out  of 
thp,  way  of  mastodons  and  dinosaur!. 
Lynn,  Jan.  18.  M.  J.  L. 

The  story  about  Lord  Timothy  Dexter 

■  ding  warming  pans  to  the  West  In- 

is  time.  "M.  J.  L."  should  read  the 
d  Lord  Timothy  prefixed  to  Dex- 
immortal  but  'unpunctuated  book. 


"Complement.  ■ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  use  uj  ine  noia| 
"complement"  in  the  illustrated  supple-  ; 
ment  of  today's  Herald.  Will  you  kindly  ! 
explain  its  exact  meaning  in  the  head- 
ing, "Notable  Additions  to  Boston's  Com- 
jplement  ot  Mural  Decoration."   I  have 
consulted  the  dictionary  without  getting 
any  satisfaction.  Does  it  mean  exactly 
the  same  as  "Notable  Additions  to  Bos- 
ton's Mural  Decorations"?       M.  A.  W. 

Brighton,  .Tan.  17. 

Complement  is  the  full  number  re- 
quired to  complete 'a  company,  to  fill  a 
conveyance,  to  man  a  ship ;  It  is  also 
something  which  when  added  completes 
or  makes  up  a  whole.  In  heraldry  it 
means  fullness  (of  the  moon).  Comple- 
ment— that  which  completes ;  the  com- 
pletion. Tlierc  are  other  specific  mean- 
ings ;  in  astronomy,  optics,  navigation, 
fortification,  music.  At  the  same  time, 
a  ship  may  have  troops  on  board  above 
her  complement ;  so  that  although  Bos- 
ton, perhaps,  had  her  complement  of 
mural  decorations,  one  or  two  more  dec- 
orations may  be  crowded  in, — Ed. 


Familiar  Quotations. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the 
poem  containing  the  following  lines : 

Like  tbe  struck  eagle  stretched  on  tbiS  plain 
Ne'er  among  rollin;?  clouds  to  soar  agaia 
Views  with  pain  the  dart    •   •  • 
That  bis  own  feather  winged  the  shaft  that 
pierced  his  heart. 
Also: 

There  Is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  Is  a  silence  where  uo  sound  may  be — 
In  the  cold  grave,  under  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

Boston,  Jan.  19.  E.  A.  TRUE. 

The  first  lines  read  in  Byron's  "Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
line  826. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretchc<l  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  hts  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Thomas 
Hood's  sonnet,  "Silence 


1  \ji    \\  ua  I    bare   ve  dune  wid"  lb-; 
ye  bad? 

Ob  na.vtber  am  Oi  dnmli,  and  na.Tth<'r 
u>ail, 

.\nd  Oi  l  till  ye  what  01  did  wid  the  two 
ligs  Oi  had; 
I  .^t  tbi.  s.'aliii'  o'  tbe  fort  as  Oi  sat  upon  llic 
,  wall 

I  Oi  .sol  siiucU  in  tWe  back  by  a  Trincn  cannon 
I  ball: 

:  .\nd  whin  Oi  got  down  Oi  couldn't  walk  at  .i-l. 
!'or  mo  ligs  were  bebolud  me  on  the  oiild  fori 
wall. 

;    Ctionis   Miisb  .t  ding,  clo,  i 
I    A\Tiile  the  above  words  may  have  been 
i  divided   into  two  verses  of  four  lines 
leach,  .wlfa  an  intervening  chorus,  my 

strong  tonviction  is  that  they  for  ned 
i  one  coiit!:iuous  veise  of  eight  lines 
j  which  in  the  rendering  gained  added 
,  Itumor  by  the  prolongation  of  the  words 

and    the    reiterati  Mie  musical 

'  phrase.  F.  S.  S. 

;     Boston.  Jan.  18. 

The  Herald  will  publish  next  Sunday 

letters  about  this  i  song,   also  a  letter 

ri-oin  "W.  B.  \V.  '  about  tlie  decdy  of 

Negro  minstrelsy. — Ed.  . 


Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  why, 
when  they  sat  in  a  theatre  unmoved  by  | 
a  laborious  comedian,  men  and  women,  i 
clad  and  apparently  in  their  riglit  minds,  , 
were  laughing  wildly.  Coleridge,  com-, 
menting  on  the  German  woMl  "Schwaer-  ^ 
merei"  for  enthusiasm,  noted  how  the, 
sympathies  of  mere  numbers,  as  such, . 
••t^e  random  catching  on  r.re  o  one  I 
here  and  another  there,  when  people  aiej 
collected  together,  generates  as  'f  b> 
mere  contact,  some  new  and  raplurou.s 
"pTrft.  not  tracca'ble  in  the  individual 
^tnits  of  a  multitude."    (Wc  quote  here,. 

ot  directly  from  .Coleridge,  but  tron. 
Pater's  reference  to  the  passage.)  So 
a  theatre,  the  hair-trigger  M  "  \ 
one  thoughtless  spectator  mc.test.c 
lauphter  ot  Others.  Ouie  active  guffoon 
s  enough  to  arouse  a  score  of  persons 
neai  him.  wishing  to  believe  that  thej 
tire  really  amused. 


Whitby  and  Scott. 

.Vs  the  World  Wags; 

In  ail  that  I  iiave  seen  in  the  paper.s 
as  to  tlic  Germans  firing  on  Wliitby,  not 
a  word  lias  been  said  of  the  associations 
v.hich  the  name  should  bring  up  to 
every  one.  Can  it  be  that  Scott's  .oocitis 
aro  not  read  nowadays  and  that  (he 
older  generation  has  forgotten  Jfsr- 
mipn'  When  I  spoke  lo  a  lady  the 
other  day  of  associations  connected  with 
the  place  slie  said,  "Oh,  yes.  Whitby 
.let."  and  a  man  answered  in  the  same 
way! 

Doe.«;  no  one  remember  Lady  Clare  and 
how  she  tooli  refuge  at  "high  Whitby's 
I  cloistered  pile"  to  escape  fioni  Lord 
;  ^ilarniioii,  and  how  the  abbess  of  St. 
I  Hilda's  convent  there  was  summoned  to 
I  Holy  Isle  (Lindisfarne)  to  serve  witli 
i  "Tynemotilh's  haughty  prioress,"  and 
)  St.  Culhbert's  abbot  in  the  conclave 
I  which  condemned  Constance  to  be  walled 
I  up  alive? 

!    Only  the  practical  side  of  things  seems 
to  be  looked  at  now.    From  Black's 
;  Picturesque  Tourist  and  Baedeker  one 
I  learns  that  the  adjacent  country  for 
j  thirty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  for 
jsome  ten  miles  Inland,  is  an  almost  un- 
I  interrupted  alum  rocic.  and  that  Whitby 
I  fornicrl.v  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
iaium  and  coal  and  also  in  shipbuilding, 
land  that  at  present  the  main  industries 
!are  the  manufacture  of  jet  ornaments, 
ajid  tlie  herring  fishery.   They  do  speak 
o'f  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery, 
and  Baedeker  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us 
that  the  poet  Caedmon  was  a  monk  in 
Wl)itb.v  Abbey,  in  the  7th  century,  and 
'  that  Capt.  Cook,  wliose  house  i.?  still 
standing,  was  a  Whitby  apprentice  and 
made  one  of  his   vcvages  'romid  the 
globe  in  a  Whitby  vessel,  but  no  nien- 
I  tion  is  made  of  Scott  and  his  many  allu- 
I'sions   in   Mannion   to   "Fair  Whitby." 
"Whitby's  Fishers."  "St.  Hilda's  .Shrine  " 
and  "Whitby's  Shade."  B.  F. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  19. 


snr- 

and  some  other 


CECILIA  SOCIEH 


Anecdote  for  the  Young. 

Charles  de  Fontcpay   on  Brie, 
^^[^^^aS^^^r^^^^isbed^onndo^ 
hnw  a  man  falls  from  a  tree  v.  hen  it  is, 
heiii-  felled    It  is  not  recorded  wlicther  I    ^he  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Mees,  con- 
anv'one  of  them  was  hurt.  ||ductor,  gave  a  concert  last  evening  at 

I  Jordan  Hall      "  " 


Friends  and  Blubber. 

reminds  us  tliat  we  have  received 
ng  letter  from  Capt.  Brassbound. 
•  is  an, extract: 

•  'U  ask  ine  for  my  friends.    ■  h-ive 
.-uch  in  Chicago;  a  businesb  man 
■  now  paints  pictures;  a  man  who  da.s 
.  up  a  great  and  far-reaching  busi- 
from  toys;  a  man  who  has  ren- 
I  good  account  of  his  stewardry.  I 
irongly-that  while  speech  is  silver, 
u'jfl  Is  t'oWtu,  and  so  accordingly.  A  ,. 


I,  a  shrug,  and 


vord  to  the 


iJlubber  hunting  is  ^  ' 
very,  very  cuilous. 


ii  ious  profes- 
The  lookout 

nrks  Whales  where  they  blow;  then  tis 
:  boats,  slip  up,  lay  in,  and  lance  to 
.  ouick.  This  is  play;  but,  by  Heaven, 
/pkv  was  ever  grimmer;  it  likes  me 
,t;  I  would  fain  stay  out  of  it  and  play 
-ilent  part;  yet,  come  what  may,  1  will 
i.est  to  play  my  part  through  to 

/ii'anship,  Mr.  Hale;  speed,  scl- 
.  ire,  skill,  strength,  silence.  Log.  lead, 
.,nd  lookov'i.     Strong  gales  and  heavy 


Where  Is  He? 

\s  the  World  Wags:         "  . 

I  am  considerably  inlerested  in  tlic 
present  location  ot  Old  Doc.  Herk  John- 
^f,     1  have  follou-cd  the  waggmss  o 
the  World  sii.oc  time  immemona  .  but 
.  ,^.e  seen  no  mention  ot  Mr.  Jolinso:. 
or  some  time.     Ua5>  he  departed  fo: 
■  «o  nc  distant  clime,  leaving  ills  monu- 
'  mental  work  (elephant  folio)  m  embry- 

1  "  For\*°haVe  a  problem  which  he  would 
do  well  to  consider  iii  his  opus-a  prob- 
!  lent  which  has  puzzled  the  followers  ot 
1  science  and  art.  „„„iu-t 
Imagine,    if    you    can.    a  pug.list. 
stripped  for  action,  sitting  in  ^s  corner 
of  the  squared  circle!    Now  why  is  that , 
pugilist,    and    every    other  Pus> 
sei  ved  with  aqua  pura  from  a  bottle.  | 
which,  in  Us  move  useful  and  aesthetic  j 
days,  served  as  a  receptacle  for  booths! 
Old  Tom  Gin?   Why  a  gin  bottle,  and 
never  a  previous  container  of  whi.skey. 
beer,  brandy  or  other  spirituous  or  mall 
Uquors?  JO'^'  ^^'S"' 

!     Boston,  Jan.  20.  ^  , 

•    we  do  not  know  wjiere  Mr.  Johnson 
'  is  at  present,  nor  have  we  heard  from 
.  him   for    some   weeks.     There   was  a 
'  rumor  last  montli  that  he  went  to  Bel- 
.  Kium    as    war    correspondent    for  the 
Peace  Association.    There  was  another 
report  that  he  was  Ui   Atlanta.  Ga., 
studvins  the  working  ot  justice  in  thai 
state  as  exemplUied  by  the  Frank  case. 
Mr    George  P.   Bolivar,  on  the  otlicr 
band,  is  sure  that  he  saw  Mr.  Johnson 
with  false  whiskers  entering  a  moving 
picture  show  a  few  days  ago.    But  -Mr 
Tohnson  is  not  a  man  of  disguises,  even 
when  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous 
ociological  investigations.— F.d. 


Mme.  Marl«  Sundellus, 
soprano,  and  William  Lester  Bates,  or- 
ganist, were  the  assisting  artists. 

The  program  was  interesting.  Begin- 
ning with  Bach's  motet:  "Blessing, 
Glory;  and  Wisdom,  and  Thanks."  There 
were  pieces  by  Gevaert,  "Les  Voisins" 
and  "Le  Sommeil  de  I'Enfant  Jesus.  " 
In  both  of  these  the  tonal  quality  of  the 
chorus  was  agreeable.  Other  numbers 
were  D'Indy's  "St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Bantoclfs  "March  ot  the  Cameron 
Men,"  Stewart's  "BeUs  of  St.  Michael's 
Tower"  and  Brahms's  Drinking  song. 

A  feature  of  the  concert  was  Loef- 
fler's  "For  One  Who  Fell  In  Battle, 
inlpresslve    and    beautiful,  emotional 
with    elegiac    tenderness,    but  music 
which    requires    skilled  Interpretation, 
singers  who  are  sensitive  to  nuances. 
There  have  been  more  Inspired  perfonn- 
anc«s  of  the  work,  and  the  intonation 
of  the  society  was  by  no  means  fault- 
less.   The  composer,  who  was  In  tlie 
audience,  bowed  in  response  to  pro- 
!  longed  applause.  .„„™ 
I    Mme.  Sundellus's  sonRS  were  uncon- 
iventlonai    and    Included    numbers  by 
Pergolesi,    Mozart,    Wolf-Ferrari,  Slb- 


i  Miiii(jLiiii  i-a  UJ.  eoiolat,  but 
in  New  Yorlc  he  declared  thi 
"too  weak"  to  play  after  the 
e  of  14  days  from  Qenoeu  Beet- 
hoven's "Leonore"  overture  was  there- 
fore substituted  for  Uszt's  piano  con- 
certo in  B  flat.  The  program  wa«  as  fol- 
\Ow»:  Sibelius,  Symphony  No,  1,  E 
mlaor;  Strauss,  tone-poem  "Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra" ;  Beethoven,  overture  to 
"Leonorei"  No.  8. 

Nearly  10  years  ago  Mr.  Gerioke  pro- 
duced the  second  symphony  of  Sibelius, 
the  one  In  D  major.   The  composer  was 
then   unknown   In   Boston   except  by 
name.    The  reception  of  the  work  by 
the  public  was  so  cool  that  Mr.  Gerlcke  I 
I  dropped  Sibelius.  Mr.  Fiedler  was  favor-  ! 
I  ably  Inclined  toward  the  Finn,  but  he  i 
did  not  bring  out  the  symphony  in  E 
minor.    The  performance  of  yesterday 
waa  the  third  under  Dr.  Muck,  who  put 
it  on  the  program  In  1907  and  In  1B12.  | 
It    is    an    extraordinarily  romaatio' 
work ;  to  us  the  most  imaginative  and 
efiectlve  of  the  tliree  symphonies  that ' 
have  been  performed  here.    M.  Weber, 
for  years  the  music  critic  of  Le  Temps, 
once  wrote  an  article  in  which  he  proved 
neaUy    to    his    own    satisfaction  that 
there  is  ho  such  thing  in  music  as  local 
color.    He  argued  that  when  we  find  the  i 
contour  of  a  melody,  or  some  strange 
harmonies  and  unusual  rhythms  exotic, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  what  you  will,  it  Is 
because  v/e  have  been  told  that  these 
musical  characteristics  are  associated 
with  some  particular  country ;   but  a 
land  is  not  to  be  musically  described. 

This  depends  a  (rood  deal  on  the 
hearer.  The  introduction  to  the  third 
act  of  "Alda"  may  remind  us  of  a  sultry 
night  on  the  Nide  on  account  of  what 
has  gone  before,  the  stage-setting  and 
the  entrajice  of  Egyptian  priest,  prin- 
cess, and  slave.  Perhaps  we  might  not 
realize  the  loneliness  and  immeasurable 
distance  of  a  Russian  steppe  from  Bor- 
odin's orchestral  piece,  ujiless  the  word 
"Steppe"  were  in  the  title.  Yet  in  either  j 
instance  the  music  Is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  scene.  So  hearing  the,  symphony  ' 
■of  Sibelius,  knowing  that  he  is  a  Finn, 
knowing  also  something  about  the 
■eenery  of  Finland,  the  history  of  that; 
land,  its  sagas,  and  the  "Kalevala,"  it 
is  very  easy  to  find  the  full,  wild, 
tumultuous  expression  of  what  we  con- 
ceive Finland  to  be  in  this  music  of 
Sibelius,  and  we  find  it  here  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  second  symphony,  or 
in  the  fourth  In  which  Sibelius  seems 
to  have  wandered  far  from  his  country 
and  his  true  self  in  search  of  strange 
gods  and  strange  mental  conditions.  In 
this  respect  the  first  symphony  is  to  be 
ranked  with  the  violin  concerto  and 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela." 

The  first  movement  is  surely  one  of 
the  frankest  and  most  emotional  out- 
pourings of  the  composer's  soul.  It 
might  stand  alone  as  a  tragic  over- 
ture, fiery,  passionate,  inexpressibly 
sad.  There  is  only  a  slight  taint  ot 
formalism,  "ot  pedantry,  in  this  move- 
ment, the  desire  of  a  composer  to  show 
in  his  first  symphony  that  he  knows 
his  counterpoint  and  all  the  tricks.  .  In 
the  second  movement  this  fault  is  niore 
noticeable,  for  it  is  more  deliberate  and 
more  extended.  It  is  as  if  the  composer 
were  saving  to  the  audience:  "Now 
I'll  prove  to  vou  that  I  have  studied 
diligently."  These  faults,  however,  are 
negligible  when  the  sweep  end  patho.i 
of  the  whole  symphony  are  taken  Into 
consideration.  The  performance  was 
superb. 

Sibelius  gives  no  program,  no  clue  | 
to  the  contents  of  his  symphony.  Strauss  i 
furnishes  an  Introductory  note,  a  passage  , 
from  Nietzsche'.^  book,  to  his  "Zarathu- 
stra,"   and   there   are   sub-captions   in  . 
the   score:    "Of    the   Dwellers    in  the 
Rear  World,"  "Of  the  Great  Teaming,"  ! 
etc.     He   is   reported   as   having  eaid  |, 
that  he  put  "freely  after  Frieda,  Nietz-  ^ 
sche"   in   the  title,   because   he  would 
otherwise  have  been  accused  ot  trans-  f' 
lating  Nietzsche's  book  Into  music  with 
a  view  of  doing  the  same  thing  later 
with   Kant   and    Schopenhauer.  When 
i  there  are  such  guide-posts  in  a  program-  I 
I  book,  the  hearer,  if_  he  is  not  content  > 
!  with  simply  listening  to  the  music,  is  j 
'  apt  to  take  tlie  wrong  direction  or  miss  | 
a  post  to  his  utter  contusion.    "Where  ' 
are  we  now?    Is  this  the  'Grave  Song" 
or  the  section  about  'Science'?"  There; 
is  no  mistaking  the  "Dance  Song,"  but 
we    like    to    think    the    girls    met    by ; 
Zarathustra  danced  to  a  more  seduc- 
tive tune.     The  Inherent  cheapness  of 
this  tune — and  Vernon  Blackburn  de. 


elius,  Sjogren,  Coleridge-Taylor  and  one  |  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^  melody  that  is  over- 

■_  «on,<,ir>rir>t  Viv  Carocnter,    ine  na-y    t,    „tn„~A    fnr    hv    the  ama^zinEr 


and 


in  manuscript  by  Carpenter, 
er  Queen."    She  was  In  the  vein 
her  singing  was  as  usual  fluent,  grace- 
ful, intelligent  and  expressive, 
A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 
The  next  concert  will  be  In  Jord^ 
Hall     Thursdav    evening,    March  18. 
Roiert  Maltland  of  New  Tork  will  be 
the  soloist. 


Eph  Horn's  Song. 

As  the  ^Vol•ld  Wass: 

I  have  a  feeling  th^t  Mi.  >.  orris  s 
memorj  is  playing  Wm  false  in  today  ? 


12TH  PUBUC 
SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


ripe — la  atoned  for  by  the  amazing 
treatment  of  it,  and  yesterday  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  general  performance 
and  the  remarkably  incisive  playing  Of 
the  solo  violin  passages  by  Mr.  Witek. 

The  introduction  is  impressive;  the 
section  "Of  Science"  sounds  as  though 
Strauss  had  wished  to  show  the  aridity 
and  endlessness  of  much  scientific  teach- 
ing; the  music  towards  the  close  is  very 
beautiful,  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  a 
few  pages  of  "Don  Quteote''  and  the 
domestic  symphony.  As  a  work  of  pure 
aK  and  a  complete  realization  ot  a  com- 
poser's Intention  no  one  of  the  so-called 
colossal  tone-poems  of  Strauss  equals  ■ 
"Till  Eulenspiegel"  or  "Don  Juan." 
With  theiii  and  "Death  and  Trans- j 
flguratlon"  Strauss  ceased  to  be  purely 
_  axi4  constantly  musical  as  a  writer  of 

,  'r^.Mir.  Wffhearsal  of  the  Bos-  symphonic  poems.    The  close  of  "Thus 

The  12th  public  Rehearsal  ^^^^  ^^^^^    Zarathustra"    and  Zarathustra 

ton  Symphony  orchestra,  L>r.  «.  I  speaks   too  much   in   Nletsche's  poemj 

conductor,  took  place  yesterday  arte  -  ,„  strauss's  music— has  been  greatly' 
noon  in  Symphony  Hall.    Mr.  Bnsonl  j^^„,|re,i         mysUc,  wonderful,  an  at-i 


■  I  ,    .li'iiiid.s   lie. Ill   piocoKia,    flute  and  a 
I  vioUu  or  two  alternating  with  piazlcato 
I  iinff's  of  double  bashes. 
I       r    lioven,  for  a  oorr.parativply  s' 
II,    wrote   hia    'l.eouore"  n 
■      n   3  over  a  hundred  years  ag''  i 
k  that  by  the  loftiness,  the  nobility 
lie  Ideas  and  by  tho  dramatic  ex- 
■;slon   still   sways   th«  hearer  and 
iilos  tho  pasBtons. 

here  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
Ilia  program  of  Feb.  5,  6  will  bo  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4; 
Spohpi  Concerto  for  string  quartet  with 
urhestra,  op.  131  (first  time  at  these 
I  iicerts);  Mahler,  "Lays  of  a  Travel- 
g  Journeyman"  (Paul  I>i-aper,  singer); 
iirak,  "Carnaval"  overture. 


■   I. •.■nil  ,„■: 

■  "I  • '  of  Ihis  charrni'i , 

wfll    be  miirkrl 
<  UK  OLD  T  V. 

/ 1 

......    ,1  lier  liusftand  :ip- 

■  I  lor  the  liiNt  linii'  in  .*imeriL-a  at 
II.  K  .qton  Theatrp,  Sept.  1  1,  1854.  DC. 
I  .  s  .ii.s'.s  pilKfi  addies-s  wa."  delivered 
.John  Qllbert,  This  wa.s  tho  opening 
I  .^lil  of  the  Boston  Theatre.  Thei-e  w?ie 
'1  i  free  tickets  and  there  weie  2915  peo- 
J  1'  in  tho  audience.  Mrs.  Wood's  last 
i  iig.Tgoinent  at  the  Bo.ston  Theatre  was 
for  the  week  beginning  April  22,  1872, 
wlipn  burlesques  and  fai'ces  were  per-! 
Toy  met}. — Kcl. 


I  .CI-  Doiinay  of  the  I'roiH  li  .Vcadc-niy 
.  ived  a  letter  from  a  I'riend  In  the 
n<  !ies.  Not  a  word  of  oomplaint,  no 
li^l;  boa.sting-;  the  writer  wa.s  troubled 
.'It  a  word  that  might  come  ijefore  the 
Ners  of  the  French  dictionary  dur- 
the  war,  if  the  letter  "I"  should  be 
'licfl.  The  man  in  the  trenches  pvo- 
i.'d  agolnist  "fnlassable."  and  he 
4ed  M.  Donnay  to  use  al!  his  Influ- 

■  to  insure  tlie  word  being  written 

■  s.sable."  This  was  the  soldier's  only 

Xow  lie  is  happy,  for  M.  Donnay 
lie  him  that  the  Academy  has 
|.  lied  .so  far  only  the  *etter  "E,"  and 
i  war  will  be  over,  even  if  Kitchener's 
picilietlon  turn  out  to  be  true,  long  be- 
fore words  beginning:  with  "I"  come  up 
lor  discussion. 


The  Morton  Myth. 

.>L.s  thp  World  Wag."?:  ■ 
In  the  editorial  article  in  today's  Mor-  ! 
aid  entitled  "Fifty  Years  Ago  Today,"  J 
the  statement  is  made    that  >Tarcusj 
aiorton  was  chosen  Governor  ot  Massa-  I 
chusetts  by  one  vote,  the  reference  be- 
ing to  the  election  of  1839.   The  state- 
ment that  in  that  election  Gov.  Morton 
was  chosen  l)y  one  vote  is  often  made, 
but  it  is  without  foundation.   The  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  the  gubernatorial  votes 
cast  in  that  election  sliow.s  that  Gov. 
ilorton  was  not  chosen  by  one  vote,  but 
by  twice  that  number,  or  two: 

  51,084 


Vot(>.s  f')).  Jilorlon  

Vol  I")  for  Mward  Everett 
Votes  for  all  others  


To  "Baize"  and  Others. 

l  o  "Ino":  Tour  interesting  letter  about 
uakland.  Forest  and  "Webster  gardens  is 
uio  long  for  this  column.  It  wlU  be 
published  in  The  Herald  of  next  Sunday. 
We  now  quote,  however,  the  final  para- 
graph: "lu  The  Herald  of  .Ian  10  'Baize' 
.'ipoke  of  'the  Apollo  Garden.'  but  did 
not  say  when  or  where  it  was.    Will  ho 

lease  give  some  information  on  these 
points'"  He  also  mentioned  a  garden 
(but  dlJ  not  give  its  name)  'situated 
between  Winter  and  Bromfleld  streets 
on  Washington  street.'  Will  he  also 
please  give  the  time  when  that  garden 
ran  its  career?  Was  that  garden  an 
open-air  one?  I  don't  understand  how 
space  could  have  been  found  there  for 
an  open-air  garden." 

Some  one  asked  last  Sunday  who  used 
to  sing  '  Not  for  Joe."  "A.  de  Q." 
icnswers  "Joseph  Vance,  a  Music  Hall 
singer  of  the  '76-'80  period.  London, 
Kng."  But  is  "A.  de  Q,"  sm-e  that  "the 
Great  Vance"  was  named  "Joseph"? 
Was  not  his  stage  name  "Alfred  Glen- 
ville  Vance"  and  his  real  name  Alfred 
Peck  Stevens?  Vance,  born  in  IS^O,  fell 
at  the  wings  in  a  music  hall  (Dec.  36. 
18S8  ,  while  singing  "Are  You  Guilty," 
and  died  before  the  cab  reached  the 
hospital. 

To  Mr.  James  Lee.  Chelsea:  Thank 
you  for  the  page  ot  a  i..ondon  newspaper. 


:!07  51.032 

MaJorlt.T  for  Morton   2 

If  the  votes  for  Morton  had  been  one 
!  le.ss,  or  if  the  votes  for  others  than  Mor- 
I  ton  had  aggregated  one  more,  Morton 
i  would,  as  The  Herald  stated,  have  beeta 
j  chosen  by  one  vote.   On  Nov.  25,  1910, 
j  The  Herald  fell  into  this  same  error  of 
[stating  that  Gov.  Morton  was  chosen  by 
I  one  vote,  and  I  corrected  the  error  in 
j  The  Herald  two  days  later.   Mytlia  are 
so  very  persistent  that,  after  they  once 
I  get  a  lodgement  in  the  popular  mind,  it 
j  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  make 
them  give  pl^ee  to  the  truth,  and  this 
Lmytli  to  the  effect  that  Marcus  Morton 
vi  as  <  hosen  Governor  by  one  vote  has  so 
long  been  current,   and  has  so  many 
time.'5  been  repeated,  that  probably  it 
will  continue  to  do  duty  as  veracious 
political  history  till  the  Greek  calends. 


Jan.  15. 


ITERUM. 


Sam  Sharpley. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  plea-sed  me  to  learn  through  one  of 
your  correspondents  that  Sam  Sharpley 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  Boston.  I 
heard  him  play  the  banjo  in  Hartford, 
Ct..  in  the  '60s.  Those  were  the  days  of 
encore  fiends.  After  Sam  became  tired  he 
■.vould  lay  the  banjo  down  beside  his 
c'nair  and  drone. 
'M.v  son,  tbink  on  .TOur  father's  deal  . 
for  on  SI.  Htflena  'his  body  lies  low 
lliy  oanio  was  Bonapartee, 

And  hP  fought  for  the  bonny  bunch  of  roses.  O." 
Boston,  .ran.  18.  J.  D.  K. 


Compulsory  Mispronunciation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  permit  a  native  to  say  it  Is 
erroneous  to  state  that  "the  word  'quey' 
is  'quake'  in  Aberdeen."    The  common 
pronunciation  in  that  comity  is  "koy," 
though   in   rural   districts   toward  the 
Banff  border  you  may  sometimes  hear 
"queh."  which  an  Englishman  (trying  to 
repeat  it)  would  call  "quek."  just  as  he 
says  "lok"  for  "loch."    As  a  rule,  the 
English  tongue  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
aspirate,  the  "h"  sotmd,  at  the  end  of  a 
I  word,  but  must  substitute  "k  ";  as  the 
i  Swede  has  to  use  "y"  Cor  ".i,"  and  many 
j  Americans  have  to  say  "oo"   for  the 
iname  sound  of  "u"— (or  instance,  in  a 
i  Bcfston  drug  store  the  other  day.  w-hen 
!  a  tube  of  something  was  wanted,  the 
!j  purchaser  spoke  repeatedly  of  s,  "toob."' 
|{  .itN  ABERDONIAN. 

I  Winthrop,  Jan.  20.  | 
!  We  refer  "An  Aberdonlan"  to  Dr.  Jos- 
j  eph  Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dlction- 
;  ai  y"  volume  IV..  article  "Quey"  (Lon- 
'  don.  1903).  In  Buchan  is  not  "quey" 
I  spelled  "coy"?  As  Beattie  had  it:  "Yese 
i  get  a  cow.  an'  a  liranded  co.v."  See  also 
i  Jamieson's  Scottlslr  Dictionary',  vol.  III., 
'article  "Quey— Quy,  Quoy. 
I  Quoyach.  Queock  Quyok" 
]  1SS0).-Ed. 


Iiord  comes 
;  '     |>       ■     .t: I  lent  with  her  lover, 
j  Ho  shows  her  a  ray  of  light  which  he 
j  has  discovered.    If  it  is  thrown  upon 
I  any  human  organism,  death  la  certain. 
Dr.  Vale  leaves  the  room  for  cigarettes. 
Mr.  Clifford  returns,  upbraids  his  wife 
and  refuses  to  hear  of  divorce.  His 
wife  turns  on  the  apparatus  and  Clif- 
ford staggers,  dying,  behind  a  curtain 
An  Ititerval  elapse.s.   Dr.  Vale,  dozinc 
before  Tho  fire,  l»  rousf.d  by  his  butlei 
to  dress  for  dinner.    Mrs.  Clifford  tele 
phones  for  medical  attendance,  but  tht 
butler  does  not  recognize  her  as  one  o) 
his  master's  patients.    The  doctor  hat 
been  dreaming,  but— he  refuses  to  at- 
tend the  sick  woman. 

Miss  Esnie  Biadle  next  appeared  In 
monologues.  "A  Dramatist  at  Home," 
by  Keble  Howard,  played  by  Alexander 
Onslow  and  Misa  Elsie  Mackay,  Is  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  lite  of  a  newly 
discovered  dramatist.  At  a  loss  for  a 
solution  for  his  play,  his  wife  comes  to 
his  rescue  and  supplies  a  scene  by  a 
mock  quaiTel,  which  Is  taken  seriously 
by  the  frantic  playwright.  Both  playa 
were  charmingly  staged. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  program 
was  George  Copeland,  who  pllyed  three 
Spanish  dances  In  his  customary  de- 
lightful manner. 

A  distinguished  audience  was  inter- . 
ested,  diverted  and  enthusiastic. 


2r- 


Quyach, 
(Paisley. 


For  January,  1915. 

Ruskin  once  wrote  to  Charles  Eliot 
N'orton:  "When  I  begin  to  think  at  all  1 

et  into  such  states  of  disgust  and  fury 
it  the  way  the  mob  is  going  on  (meaning 
mob,  chiefly  Dukes.  Crown  Princes. 

nd  such-like  persons)  that  I  choke;  and 
lave  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
look  at  penguins  till  I  get  cool.  I  find 
penguins  at  present  the  only  comfort 
in  life.  One  feels  everything  In  the 
world  BO  sympathetically  ridiculous,  one 
can't  be  angry  when  one  looks  at  a 
penguin." 


A  Boy  at  the  Theatre. 

the  World  Wags: 

A  boy  who  had  been  left  at  lii.s  '  home 
lessons"  when  his  parents  went  to  the 
opening  performance  of  the  Boston  Hhe- 
atre,  as  soon  as  a  safe  interval  had 
^lapsed,  .seized  his  cap,  ran  across  the 
Common  and  arrived  at  the  jcallery  en- 
trance in  time  for  the  rush  up  thf  long 
apiral  staircase  to  the  place  of  the  gods, 
to  be  injected  with  a  velocity  which  al- 
most shot  him  down  the  steep  aisle  and 
o".  er  the  rail ! 

There  was  considerable  patience  re- 
quired to  listen  so  attentively  as  was 
necessary  up  there  to  Di-.  Parsons's 
poetical  introduction  and  the  "Rivals,  " 
though  the  glimpse  of  the  kjnconscious 
heads  of  fatlier  and  mother  in  the  pit 
were  stimulating,  but  every  thought  was 
swallowed  up  when  Mrs.  John  Wood, 
alos  !  no  more,  filled  the  stage,  the  house 
and  a  jejune  heart  with  her  rollicking 


Stoughton  Bottle. 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 

In  aii.swer  to  A.  C.  A.  in  today's  col- 
umn T  "Will  give  my  version  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Stoughton  bottle.  In  the  old 
(lays  when  one  visited  a  bar  for  liquid 
refreshment,  if  one  wanted  whiskey  the 
Stoughton  bottle  was  called  to  help  out 
the  drink.  What  the  contents  of  -the; 
hoi  tie  were  composed  of  I  do  not  know, 
V,ut  thinlc  it  sometliing  in  the  line  of 
bitters.  As  the  years  went  on  and  dif- 
ferent fluids  came  in  and  tastes  changed, 
the  phrase  came  in  "as  useless  as  a 
Stoughton  bottle,"  for  the  demand  for  it 
fell  off.   Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

T.  E.  HILL. 

P.  S.— One  coul3  go  into  the  old  Museum 
Exchange  and  find  the  Stoughton  bottle 
haiKiy.  till  the  bar  and  bottle  liill  abol- 
i.-:U'(l  tli»^  old  resort. 


"Grumpy"  Company  and  Jewett 
rs  Give  Two  New  One- 
Act  Plays. 


Player 


A  Belgian  benefU,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  John  C.  Falrchlld,  was 
piven  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Toy  I 
Theatre. 

Two  one-act  playa  were  presented  by 
members  of  the  "Grumpy"  company 
and  tho  Henry  Jewett  Players.  -Both 
•were  seen  for  the  first  time  In  Boston. 

"The  Curtain,"  by  Leslie  Buswell. 
acted  by  the  Author,  Claur'"  Beerbohm, 
William  Moore  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Terry,  was  a  tense  little  drama  of  mar- 
ried life.  Henry  Clifford  angrily  orders 
his  wife's  physician.  Dr.  Vale,  to  pre- 
scribe a  change  of  air  for  her.  He  sus- 
pects their  relations.   After  he  has  left 


\  'A  French  company  coming  from  N^w 
jYork  will  produce  Brieux's  "Blanchette" 
et  the  Toy  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 
I  Miss  Marie  Tempest  and  her  company 
will  be  seen  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  to- 
I  morrow  night  in  "Mary  Goes  First,"  by 
I  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
j  Brieux  as  a  playwright  is  known  in 
[Boston  chiefly  by  "LesAvaries"  ("Dam- 
aged G<50ds").  This  is  to  be  regretted 
because  "Damaged  Goods"  is  a  zealous  ' 
tract  but  a  poor  play.  There  was  an  I 
absurd  fuss  made  over  the  production 
et  the  Park  Theatre.  Some  objected  to 
the  play  on  account  of  "moral  grounds" 
—which  I  was  eminently  foolish,  for 
Brieux  l3  a  serious  man  and  an  honest 
man  and  there  is  no  denying  the  sin- 
cerity, the  philanthropy  ot  his  purpose. 
Others  objected  to  it  because  it  was  not 
a  good  play,  and  their  objections  were 
well  takan. 

"Blancliette"  was  not  Brieux's  first 
dramay  but  it  was  the  first  that  excited 
attention.  The  play  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Libre.  Pturis,  Feb.  2,  1892, 
when  Jeanne  Dulao  took  the  part  of 
Elise  Rousset  and  Antoine  that  of  the 
father.  The  girl  was  Elise  on  that  bill. 
When  the  piece  was  brought  out  at  the 
Theatre  Antoine  on  Sept.  29,  1897 — the 
third  act  was  rewritten  for  the  sake  of 
*  happy  ending — the  wine  seller's 
daughter  was  named  Blanchette.  The  ; 
part  was  taken  by  Miss  Jlellot.  An-  ' 
toine  was  again  Rousset.  But  at  the 
Comedle  Francaise  (Oct.  9,  1908)  the 
(daughter,  played  by  Miss  Plerat,  was 
again  Elise.  The  father  wbjb  played  by 
Feraudy. 

It  was  "Blanchette"  that  made  Brieux 
famous.  Rejected  at  first  by  all  the 
theatre  managers  until  it  found  a  stage 
at  the  Theatre  Libre,  It  had  been  played 
In  Paris  nearly  800  times  before  it  was 
produced  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  In 
eplte  of  many  later  plays  that  attracted 
attention,  Brieux  was  long  known  as 
"the  author  of  "Blanchette.'  " 

According  to  Brieux,  a  dramatist 
should  be  a  commercial  traveller  of 
Ideas.  To  him  the  theatre  exists  only 
for  aiding  humanity. 

Messrs.  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton have  published  two  volumes  that 
should  be.  read  by  those  wishing  to 
understand  and  appreciate  M.  Eugene 
Brieux  and  his  mission.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  "Blanchette"  and  "The 
Escape,"  translated  by  Frederick 
Eisomann,  was  published  in  1918.  '  It 
contains  a  preface  by  H.  L.  Mencken, 
■which  tells  of  Brieux's  life  and  also  his 
alms  as  Illustrated  by  the  chara;cter 
of  his  various  plays.  The  extracts  from 
the  address  of  the  Marquis  de  Segur 
in  receiving  Brieux  Into  the  academy — 
this  was  In  1910— ere  not  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  this  preface.  "Ac- 
customed to  the  methods  of  the  usual 
playwrights,"  said  M.  de  Segur,  "the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Libre  was  filled 
with  astonishment  when  het  read  yourj 
play.  For  this  maiden  effort  of  yours 
had  a  staj1;Ung  freshness  and  showed 
a  daring  that  verged  upon  extrava- 
erance.  Would  you  believe  it? — the  au- 
thor actually  championed  sound  morals 
as  against  folly,  and  the  family  ast 
against  chaos.^  He  went  the  length  of 
depleting  a  pi^sperous  home  that  was 
not  befouled  by  all  conceivable  vices. 
He  asserted  that  virtues  could  exist, 
even  outside  the  purlieus  of  want  and 
starvation.  Alongside  these  audacities 
the  play  was  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
power.  It  comprised  several  delightful 
scenes.  The  specta-tors,  though  amazed 
at  first,  decided  to  overlook  its  scan- 
dalnus  decency." 

"The  Plays  of  Kugene  Brieux,"  by  P. 
V.  Thomas,  published  by  Messrs.  John 
W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Is  Indispensable  to  those 
who  would  know  thoroughly  the  mission 
of  Brieux.  The  analysis  of  tho  plays  Is 
clear  and  the  criticism  is  not  too  dog- 
matic. Mr.  Thomas  is  of  University 
College,  London.  As  originally  prepared, 
the  extracts  from  the  plays  and  the 
greater  number  of  quotations  from 
French  critics  were  In  French.  In  the 
n.f..nt  voivn  p  iV.n^  have  been  trans- 
Wing  of  the 


Ko.'stoii  nlns  an  cx 

tract  fi  before  the 

'Americjni  ..    .     ..  and  Letters 

;  in  New  York  last  ie.ir.  Then  follows  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  man. 
Rut  we  are  now  concerned  chiefly  with 
"blanchette." 

In  m>2  Brieux  dedicated  "Blanchette" 
to  Andre  Antoine.    "My  Dear  Friend: 

(  I<"or  10  years  I  have  hawked  my  manu- 
scripts at  all  tho  theatres  of  Paris.  Ueu- 
all.v  they  have  not  even  been  read. 
Thanks  to  you,  thanks  to  the  Theatre 
Libre,  I  at  last  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  my  'metier*  of  dramatic  author, 
and  hej-o  l«  the  second  play  which  you 
will  have  produced  for  me  In  only  two 

[yeafs.    It  is  my  desire  to  thank  you 

|ptiblicly." 

I  The  plays  before  "Blanchette"  were 
jnot  important.  "Bernard  Pallssy,"  one  aot 
In  verse,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Cluny.  Paris,  late  in  1S79.  This  is  the 
only  play  of  Brieux  in  verse.  "T.«  Bu- 
b-eau  des  Divorces,"  vaudeville,  has  ap- 
parently, never  been  played,  "^t  la  very 
Ithin  stuff,  stale  and  not  amualng — 
[cheap  farce ;  but  it  indicates  an  Interest 
in  social  questions."  "Menages  d'Ar- 
lti.^:tes,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  a  satire 
Ion  the  Symijolist  poets,  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Libre  in  3890.  It  was  not 
a  success.  "Ija  Fille  de  Durame,"  a  long 
melodrama,  was  plaj-ed  at  Rouen 
1S90, 

Tine  plays  of  Brieux  from  1893  to  1900 
were  attacks  on  various  public  institu- 
tions of  society.  "Blanchette"  Is  con- 
cerned with  education. 

Blanichettc  is  the  daughter  ot  Peer 
PLOusset,  who  keeps  a  wine  shop  In  avil- 
lase.  Her  success  at  school  flatters  the 
pride  of  her  parents,  who  spend  their 
money  ^n  furthering  her  ambition.  She 
obtains  a  teacher's  certificate.  At  18 
she  returns-  home,  expectant  of  a  posi- 
tion promised  by  the  government.  This 
poKition  is  long  in  coming.  The  father 
iicKins  to  regret  the  money  he  has 
wasted.'  Blanchette  puts  into  practice 
the  "science"  she  has  learned,  and  thus 
blunders  to  the  detriment  of  her  father's 
crops.  She  is  sulky  and  wil)  not  serve 
customers.  She  looks  down  on  her  sim- 
ple lover.  I'lnally  the  father  declares 
that  if  she  will  not  do  what  he  orders, 
she  must  leave  the  house.  She  leaves. 

In  the  original  version,  she  becomes  a 
governess,  a  companion,  etc.,  but  she 
is  always  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  the  men  in  the  family  who  court 
her  without  the  intention  of  marriage. 
Unable  to  find  a  position  as  a  teacher, 
she  takes  up  sewing.  At  Jast  in  despair 
she  becomes  a  prostitute. 

As  the  play  was  brought  out  al  the 
Theatre  Antoine,  Blanchette  return, 
home,  tells  her  story,  how  she  was 
tempted  and  ansulted.  She  finds  happi 
ness  only  at  home.  She  waits  on  an  oM 
customer,  agrees  to  wed  honest  Auguste,  i 
and  there  is  this  "happy  ending." 

Rousset — And  am  I  a  stranger  here? 
Won't  anyone  embrace  me?  (Blanchette 
throws  herself  into  her  father's  arms.) 

The  moral  is  that  the  state  is  criminal 
in  preparing  more  teachers  than  there 
arc  positions  for  them;  in  unfitting  hum- 
ble girls  for  life  in  their  own  station,  and 
givin.i;  them  nothing  in  return.  Mr. 
Thomas,  admitting  that  the  original  ver- 
sion had  more  point.  Inquiries  into  any 
influence  on  public  opinion.  "Thfe  author 
has  this  end  in  view:  My  plays  are  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  public.  This  to 
him  is  the  purpose  of  playing.  Even 
granted  on  it.si  own  merits,  especially  on 
tlie  merits  of  the  first  two  acts,  seldom 
has' the  life  of  humble  folk  been  rendere.i 
on  the  stage  so  truly.  M.  Brieux  is  at  hi? 
best -when  interpretin.g  .such  people;  ii. 
is  most  at  home  with  them;  he  thorough 
ly  understands  their  life  .'ind  their  polnr 
of  view.  By  a  hundred  significant  littli 
details,  gi-asped  with  unobtrusive  skill 
he  manages  to  convey  a  vivid  sense  ol 
the  reality  of  their  lives,  their  surround- 
ings, their  soul  states.  There  is  no  sin- 
gularity, no  accident  in  the  case  of 
'Bl.T,nchette.'  The  close  observation  and 
Bkilful  arrangement  of  details  remains 

I  characteristic  of  the  best  work  of  JI 
.  Brieux." 

Mr.  Thomas's  final  chapter  on  "Brieu ' 
I  and  the  Social  Play"  contains  much  in 
little.  According  to  Prof.  Lanson:  "When  | 
diflEerent  passions  are  at  strife  within  a 
given  sphere  of  social  interests,  and  at- 
tention is  naturally  centred  upon  the 
social  Interests  rather  than  upon  the 
Individual  passions,  tlie  play  is  a  social 
one."  For  a  model  Brieux  went  back  to 
Augier,  with  whom  the  social  play  be- 
gan, but  Mr.  Thomas  points  out  clearly 
the  fundament.al  difference  In  attitudf. 
"It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  M.  Brieux  is  not  a  Socialist  party 
politician.  •  •  *  On  the  whole  the 
influence  of  M.  Brieux  seems  to  be  r'' 
actionary  rather  than  progressive.  Tf- 
has  been  called  the  'p•^l!ceman  of  let 
ters.'  " 

"Blanchette"  was  produced  In  Npv 
York  Dea  14,  ini4. 

Miss  Tempest  "Mary  Ooe.  First," 

,         a  comedy  In  tbre" 

and  Jones  s 

Comedy  logue,  by  Henr 
Arthtrr  J'ones.  was  produced  at  the  Play 
house.  London,  Sept.  18,  191.".  when  Mi.-- 
Marie  Tempest  took  the  part  of  Mri- 
■Whlchello  and  Mr.  Graham  Browne  that 
of  Felix  Galpln.  The  two  were  seen  in 
the  Play  at  the  Ctomcdy  Theatre,  New 
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cli  iniatir 
te  between 
tloii  of  precedenc 


Tt  is  a  CO 
Tovinclal  11;       )  I. 
nont  begiiiaina 
n  over  a  qties- 

  >  Whichello,  who 

has  been  the  und'»puted  leader  in  her 
social  set  for  year?,  suddenly  finds  her- 
Bclf  put  In  the  background  by  a  srocer'B 
daughter  whose  husband  has  secured  a' 
knighthood.  "My  lady"  goes  in  to  dinner 
before  "ilrs..-  ajid  Mary,  realizing  this 
painful  fact,  revenges  herself  by  declar- 
ing that  her  triumphant  rival  loolts  iTlce 
an  "Impropriety."  "This  dreadful  epithet,! 
like  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine,! 
Teates  a  terrible  explosion.  In  which  old 
friendships  are  imperilled  and  domestic 
foundations  shaken  to  their  centre.  The 
complications  spring  naturally  from  the 
rla  r  between  circumstance  and  char"" 
trr    nil  combine  to  make  an  jnteront 


,,,,  ,,  ■for'riRn'e.'-  of  ••Hipn. 

>»1  and  ijri  tPl  el  'he  Bofston  Op^ra 
House,  Thursday  nlglit  at  Tromont  Tem- 
ple. Before  her  marriage  Miss  Ftsher 
i>  as  one  of  tho  most  valuable  members 
f  the  opera  house.  Few,  if  any,  ^iBltlng 
Roston  have  excelled  her  Mlcacla,  and 
she  was  excellent  In  other  roles. 


•ac 

an  interesting 


(  1  ax  for  which  sn  Ingenious  and  hu- 
•     1  solution  is  foutld." 

In  the  bill  at  the  Playhouse  in  Lon- 
ii    a    quotation   from  Fottleworth's 
i  redentials  of  Merit"  was  printed  as  a 
sort  of  key  to  the  comedy.  "Thus  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Honours  and  Dignities 
:  ^iudgcd  by  the  State  serve  often  but  to 
■  ■raish  the  Stratagems  and  Pretences 
b  tb"--  h?jv«\  been  obtained;  and 

.     'it-ncy  is  shown  to  be 
who  have  no  other 
,1  i ration  and  Esteem." 

Is  there  n.uy  eiich  book,  by  the /ray? 
Ts  not  tho  only  copy  in  Mr.  Jones's 
library? 

Mrs.  TVhlchello  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  tho  wife  of  a  rich  grocer, 
noisworth.  who  has  been  knighted, 
t  .    og  social  precedence  of  her  and  the 

rr  .  r  ladles  of  ■Warkenstall.  She  la  very 
i  ulf  to  I^ady  Dodsworth  at  a  dinner 
r     ty,  where  she  declares.  In  tho  pres- 

11.=  of  her  victim,  that  with  her  wig. 
r  powdered  face.  Tvady  Dodsworth 
1  ,.i  like  an  "Impropriety."  Tho  epi- 
einm  travels,  and  within  24  hours  Dods- 
worth demands  a  written  apology  or  he 
will  sue  for  slander.  Mrs.  WhlchcUo  is 
potiiing  daunted.  "Apologize?  Never! 
in  second  after  that  woman  all  nay 
"  Never!  I'M  go  into  court,  and  I'll 
i  .  K^i  her  produce  that  wig  and  dress!" 
1  iy  Dodsworth  hears  of  the  threat. 
Tip  action  Is  stopped.  Meanwhile, 
\v  iiichello,  for  political  services  to  his 
1  tv,  has  been  mado  a  baronet.  Mary 
roing  first"  when  the  curtain  falls 
on  thr  1h  st  act- 

^.TtFS  Tempest  was  first  known  in  Bob- 
lo,    as  Kittv  in  "The  Red  Hussar,"  a 

.  ■  i  ledy  opera"  by  H.  P.  Stevens  and 

i  i  vard  Solomon  produced  at  the  Globe 
■I  b^atre,  Jan.  12,  1891.  Liate  in  March  of 
t    it  year  she  waB  at  the  Tremont  Thea 


lady 

Gregory  week,  had  an  Ingenious 

in  Boston  excuse  for  the  absence 
of  the  Irish. Players  from  the  front.  She 
claims  that  actors,  with  their  training  of 
sham  fights  and  mock  duels,  in  which 
every  precaution  is  taken  that  the  con- 
testants may  escape  without  a  scratch, 
make  but  poor  soldiers.  So  the' members 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre  are  all  at  home,  in 
Dublin,  busily  producing  new  plays  in 
anticipation  of  an  American  tour  next 
year. 

■  Lady  Gregory  herself  has  not  been 
idle.  She  has  Just  finished  a  new  play 
which  will  be  produced  during  her  ab- 
sence. It  embodies  the  belief  of  the 
Irish  in  spirits.  A  dead  woman  whose 
husband  is  falsely  accused  of  murder- 
ing her  comes  to  the  court  room  in  his 
defence.  The  man  is  acquitted  and  the 
real  murderer  brought  to  justice. 

At  present  on  a  lecture  tour,  and  as 
ever  alert  in  the  Interest  of  the  Irish 
theatre,  Lady  Gregory  is  ambitious  for 
an  American  national  theatre.  She 
would  have  a  state  theatre  in  each 
state,  where  plays  by  local  playwrights 
with  local  settings  could  be  acted  by 
local  players.  As  the  Abbey  Theatre 
players  make  yearly  trips  to  London. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  she  would 
have  the  players  of  each  American  state 
theatre  go  once  a  year  in  rotation  to  ^ 
New  York. to  present  their  plays  at  ai 
central  theatre;  ' 

Incidentally,    the   Irish    Players    are  . 
prospering,  and  as  yet  no  salaries  have 
been  cut. 

Poetical 
Tribute 


Meypn    1  ool  Riirgf.j 
were  on  th*;  risking 
t)opularlt.y.    I  say  not 
edians  and  Shakespearian  in" 
of  that  long  gone  day,  for  I 
comprehend    them    and  don 
fathom  them  this  hoflr.  Bui 
that?   I  heard  the  Ethopians— ami  i' 
iopla  did  spread  forth  her  wings  then] 


Lady  Gregory,  pass-  , '^o'tV'veiX ''not  Tn"  "vain 'you  may  be  j 
Ing  through  Boston  lait  •  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

"    '      ■       '  Boston,  Jan.  18. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Oakland,  Edward  H.Savage-s 

Forest 


book,  entitled  "Bos-; 
ton    Events,  states 


^»nt  on  "Tfpperary."  'WS^mb'yr 
,  men  who  cfaoose  to  sing  tt  baVe 
Ig  through  In  France:  and  ia 
we  laear  it  rendered  shrilly. 
— lyT  and  with  portentous  solemnity 
the  small  children  for  whom  they  are 
fighting.  Nor  is  It  even  possible  to  dis- 
sect living  organisms  thoroughly.  They 
must  die  fin^t;  and  when  they  are  dead 
no  probing  reveals  the  secret  of  the  life 
that  once  v.a.a  their.«;  only  tho  material 
constituents  remain— tho  proverbial  pac- 
ket otjsalts  and  bucket  of  water.  Ana- 
lysed in  this  fashion  "Tipperary"  is  not 
impressive.  Rob  it  of  the  associations 
which  give  it  life  and  what  our  enemies 
say  about  It  is  true— as  true  as  that  the 


and  Webster  that  Oakland  Garden,  Carroccio  was  Just  a  cart.  But  when 
T  If  187Q  nnd  the.  the  forbears  of  the  men  who  have  tram- 
was  opened  on  J^^e  n/u  't  garden'  Plcd  on  Belgium  were  devastating  lUly 
came  date  of  the  openmg  of  tliat  garae^  ^           „f  their  kind,  they 

is  given  in  the  t>°°''.  '^^,(.'',^3  "A^  at  Legnano  that  a  cart  may 

Boston  street  commisBloners.  entitled   A|  ^  ^^^^        ^  ^^.^^^  Peaceful 

Record  of  the  Streets  Alleys.  F'^ce  [  burghers  seU such  store  by  this  affair  of 
etc..  of  the  City  of  Boston      A  map  01    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  ^^^^^ 

Boaton  accompanies  n"rnbe'  °'       ,  their  blood,  and  not  their  own  blood  only, 

director?-,  and  Oakland  Garden,  ^\nicn.,  1 


Jlilton  wrote  verses 
Latin  "Ad  Leonoram 
R  o  m  a  e  Canentem." 
to  Kreisler  Musset  eulogized  Ma- 
libran,  Gautier,  Mme.  Vlardot.  F.  S.  Saitus 
paid  poetical  tribute  to  singers  in  opera 
and  Richard  Watson  Gilder  sang  the 
praise  of  Paderewski  and  Miss  aus  der 
Ohc.  •  Jlr.  Edward  Redcliffe  Chapin  of 
Cambridge    was    thus   moved    by  the 
playing  of  Fritz  Kreisler: 
riie  moss-grown  rockt;  on  a  castle  wall, 
rile  foamins  white  of  the  water-fall; 
Bright  spots  of  told  on  the  sun-lit  grass. 
And  the  deep  bUie  sea  where  white  sails  paas. 
I  see,  when  you  play,  rritr  Kreisler. 


Tlie  sllTer  note  of  the  lark  at  dawn. 
The  mellow  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn; 
year  she  was  at  the  Tremont  Thea-    "rhe        '^l./-/^^^^      ^rt^r^rZ':  trlU 
where  she  was  seen  as  Dorothy  in  ,    ""j  jfegf .Vhen  you  play.  Fritz  Kreisler. 


'rphenson  an4 
'  armen  in 


I  The  Music 
:    of  the 
:  Week 


illier's  operetta, 
opera. 


and 


iblic   Interest  In  Mr. 
Krelsieris  unabated.  There 
will  probably  be  another 
great   audience    in  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  King-Clark,  the  widow  of  the 
■  i.-brated  singing  teacher,  who  died  re- 


I  hear,  "when  you  play.  Fritz  Kreisler. 

TJie  fragrant  breeze  of  a  summer  noon. 
The  clear  crisp  cold  of  the  winter  moon; 
Impulses  that  quicken  and  mount  and  tower 
To  a  finer  world;  a  sense  of  power 

I  feel,  when  you  play.  Fritz  Kreisler. 


.■rntly'in  Berlin,  will  sing  *f 
.  .t  time  tonight  at  the  Toy  Theatre 
^bpn  she  will  be  assisted  by  George 
Pioctor  pianist.  Mrs.  King-Clark  has 
1  b-»n  favorably  criticised  in  foreign  c  ties 
;«,,ri  m  New  Tork.  The  concert  will  be 
p\^  en  in  the  evening  pn     account  of 


The  Decay 
of  Negro 
Minstrelsy 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  j 
I  suppose  some  will 
tire  of  our  old  mln-i 

i     Mrs.  King-Clark,  tne  wioow    or    uie  |     oi  JNCgro         strel  discussion;  they 

are  the  cynical  and 
testy  anyway;  but 
may  I  say  that  among  the  songs 
heard  in  1874  were  "Love  Among 
the  Roses,"  "Wo  Don't  Give  Bread 
with  One  FIshball,"  "Landlord,  Trust- 
,       fn  the  evening  4)n     accouni.  Me    for    My    Beer,"    which    are  re- 

iver rurleVs  objection  to  afternoon  membered  no  doubt  by  several  of  youii 
ayor  no  objection  readers.   "Don't  Give  the  Name  of  Bad 

':;Tmade  eaX  in  the  season  when  Places"  I  never  heard,  which  is  doubtl 
ft^/r^rlr,  rnnrerts  Vere  given  in  the  less  true  of  dozens  of  other  songs  con-: 
.  .iir  ait«™°"^'=''"«=^'^*^  T     ^  lemporaneous  with  that  song.  Gus  Will- 

%nss  Jul^  Heinrich,  daughter  of  Max  iams,  poor  chap,  suddenly  shuffled  off 
,  I  H^h  l^rTB  leading  singer  at  the  the  mortal  coll  the  other  day.  despite 
lu^'^u^ZJnon:"^^^^^  oftH,uoted    admoniUon.  H- 

; other's  accompaniments  Wednesday  at-  ^  ^^^^  score  - 


iPrnoon.   ;?he  made  her  debut  in  Boston 
Tan         1897.  when  her  father  and 
ti,.-'  -    .1  .-ang.    On  that  occasion  she 
.1  ^    by    Dvorak,    Grieg  and 
r    N       n  i  she  sang  with  her  mother 
•  h'--  r   ^     by  Schumann.    Visiting  m 
rou-ii.  .  the  war  prevents  her  re- 
lorn.    During   her  sojourn  In  Europe 
..I,-  several  years  she  has  won  ^uccws 
n  opera  and  in  concert.    She  has  been 
iramatic  soprano  at  the  Hamburg  Opera 
House  for  three  years.  „„artet 
Tho  feature  of  the  Flonzaley  quartet 
.^icert  Thursday  night  will^beRege^^, 


admoniUvn. 

own  ^ongs,  made 
well  known  sang  then,  when 

and  where  b^  din  n.. 
a  civil  war  veter.n  and  had  hos.s 
friends  and  many  chums  all  ovei  tti 
United  States  and  Canada.  ^^„,,.x„ 
Minstrelsy,  If  I  may  ^V'-^'^r.^^Xid  1 
upon  what  all  kno^ ,  had  its  hoW^  ^ 
think,   essentially  on    Its  Pre-a^o^eo 
nonsense-^lts    "ghtningl!k^  bones  and 
tambourine  novelties, Its  P'^'"";;'^-^"":?,- 
ern  songs.  Its  easily  comprehended  mu 
sic,   its   side-splitting  .fPf^^^^^^g 
the    graceful    single  and  double  clog 


as  i  stated  on  Jan.  9.  was  listed  in  the 
directories  from  18S0  to  18!>2  Inclusive. . 
appeared  on  the  maps  which  accorn- 
panled  the  directories  from  1880  to  l^J-. 
Inclusive,  so  it  is  seen  that  the  garden 
continued  to  appear  on  the  maps  a  year  1 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  listed  in  the  dl-i 
rectories.  The  directories  gave  the  lOL-a-j 
lion  of  the  garden  at  the  junction  of 
Washington  street  and  Columbia  street 
(now  Columbia  road),  but  that  was  not 
precisely  correct,  was  it?  The  garden 
consisted  of  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
hv  Columbia  street.  New  Seaver  street 
("now  Seaver  street),  Erie  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  and  that  tract  does  not 
touch  Washington  street,  the  part  of  it 
nearest  thereto  being  the  part  at  the 
junction  of  Columbia  road  and  Michigan 
avenue,  which  is  125  to  150  feet  from 
Washington  street.  Will  some  one  please 
state  Just  where  the  entrance  to  the  gar- 
den was? 

Edward  H.  Savage's  above-mentioned 
book  entitled  "Boston  Events,"  says 
that  Forest  Garden  was  opened  on  July 
17,  1878.  In  The  Herald  of  Jan.  9  I  stated 
that  that  "garden  •  •  •  ran  In  1S7'J 
and  perhaps  in  1880.  being  listed  In  the 
Directory  of  1880  as  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment." In  thus  Impliedly  saying  that 
the  Directory  of  1880  waa  the  only  one 
In  which  that  garden  was  listed.  I  was 
in  error,  for.  Instead  of  Its  being  listed 
in  only  that  Directory,  it  was  also  listed 
fh  the  directories  of  1881,  1882  and  18S.-!. 
As  the  garden  was  opened  on  July  17, 
1878,  It  should  have  been  listed  in  the 
Directory  of  1879.  but  the  Directory  of 
1880  was  the  first  one  in  which  It  ap- 
peared. As  the  garden  continued  to  be 
listed  in  directories  until  and  including 
the  Directory  of  1883,  it  would  seem  to 
have  run  until  and  including  18S2  and 
perhaps  1S83.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
maps  of  Boston,  the  Urst  one  on  which 
Forest  Garden  appeared  was  that  which 
accompanied  the  Directory  of  18SI.  and 
the  garden  continued  to  appear  on 
those  maps  until  and  Including  the  one 
which  accompanied  the  Directory  of , 
188B,  so  It  Is  seen  that  the  garden  began  j 
to  be  listed  in  directories  a  year  bplore  | 
it  began  to  appear  on  tlie  maps  by  ^vhlcll  1 
directories  were  accompanied  and  that 
it  continued  to  appear  on  the  maps  t%vo 
years  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  listed  in 
directories. 

Edward  H.  Savage's  above-mentioned 
"Boston  Events"  says  that  Webster 
Garden  was  opened  in  August.  1879,  and. 
accordingly,  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  that  it  was  listed  in  the  Directory 
of  1880,  'but  the  Directory  of  1S81  was| 
the  first  one  as  well  as  the  last  one  in 
which  It  appeared.  According  to  that 
Directory  of  1881  the  proprietor  of  thej 
garden  was  ^rank  p.  Stone,  who,  IJ 
think,  now  resides  in  Weilesley.  The 
garden  did  not  appear  on  the  map  whicW 
accompanied  the  Directory  of  1881  oil 
of  any  other  year.  That  garden,  which; 
consisted  of  a  part  of  the  George  D. 
Welles  estate,  approximately  included,] 
I  Si  told,  the  area  bounded  by  Welles 
avenue,  Harley  street,  Walton  street' 
and  Washington  street.  The  Henry  L. 
Pierce  schoolhouse  now  stands  on  a' 
portion  of  the  tract  of  ground  which 
the  garden  embraced.  The  garden  was 
given  the  name  of  Webster  garder^  be- 
cause the  Welles  mansion  ,  was,  it  is 
said,  occupied  one  season  by  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  fact  that  the  years  In  which  the 
above-mentioned  gardens  were  listed  In 


'     '  "  .above-meniionea  Baiuciio  wwic  nonsu  ... 
dances  on^  m'ats'^'and  marble,  in  P.etty,4,,ectorlM  did  not  in  all  OMM  »«ree 

spangled   tights;   its  banjo  pickln«-a 


artct  in  D  minor,  op.  "^^^  i  spangiea    ugnit..  ,Voit,,rft  nf 

.1      quartet  was  played  by  the  Flon-    ^     art?-and  its  varied  pori rait u re  01 
on  Feb.  3.  1910.  (The  later  nuartet '  ^Mississippi  steamers  and 

B  flat  major,  was  perfornied  byjl         ^^^^^^  the  ^"f^^p^ 

ss-Schroeder  quartet,  also  by  the  |  .^g^t^^glons.  and  the  moonl  t  ^^jTr^'. 

 .10.    "When  this  work  (the,.  .-U^cte  Tom's  Cabin 

read  by  millions,  helped  it  ."lightilv  The 


is  in  1910).   "When  this  ^<«-»^ /^h*  ;  ■ 
K,    f  •  in  D  minor)  appeared  In  1904  the 
composer  was  31  veara  old.   In  splt/s  of 
his  orlefnlilty,  Reger  in  his  D  minor 
auarlet  shows  his  classical  leanings  by 
The  retention  of  the  traditional  sonata 
form  in  the  first  movement   The  second 
n  .»ment  Is  a  scherzo  In.^'h'^h  lie 
.  a  characteristic  capncmusness  of 
that    expresses    itself    'x'th  'n 
-T.   and   dynamic  surprises.  The 
movement  affords  an  e^f^'P'f 
.   .omposer's  devotion  to  f'.^me- 
uonored  scheme  of  theme  and  variation, 
in  the  energetic  Finale  the  composer  re 
turns   to   the  animated  mood    of  t>>e 
Scherzo,    Haydn's  duartet  in  major 
',he  only  other  work  on  the  program 
was  written  toward  the  end  of  the  com 
poser's  life  and  Just  before  tbe  first  per 
foi-mance  of  'The  Creation. 

Marry  will  undoubtedly  h«  Sl«<»  to  hear 
Mme.  Bernlee  Fisher  again.    She  will 
wiTh  Mrr.    Swart7.-Morse,  her  com- 


reaa  ny  mimuuo.  hck-—  --  -   -  tnn 
,40  years  of  slavery  discussion  f^e^' 
iThen  another  cause  of  at  least  mj  owt. 
personal  thrills;  I  alwys  had  ^  hoy  3 
'  admiration  for  the  dignified,  erect,  c^ear-  | 
■  spoken,  well-poised  ''^tertoculor.  .^ome 
i  persons  are  so  ignorant  that  they  drni  t 
understand  the  grounds  of  the  'atej^^r 
to  Europe,"  remarks  th^  Bones,  ■there- 
upon   the    interlocutor    says  mereU^ 
"Tes"     "Were   those   grounds  fenced 
in'"  asks  the  other  end  man,  an  the 
^ans  Arward  with  a  f=«  hungry  for 
^  enlightening  ^^^wcr    Isothi,«  but  an 
attraction  Uke  Tom  Thumb  Mrs- 
Cominddore  Nutt  and 
with  their  tiny  horses  and  barouche 
could  draw  us  away  from  the  minstrels 
'  nnrl  their  street  parades.  , 
^Wn  I  saw  -'The  Octoroon"  play.d 
in  J  C.  Mevers's  Royal  Lyceum  i" 
ronto  in  1864,  "Den"  Thompson,  Chariio 
ThO?iie    Joe  Banks,  Richardson.  Flora 


^,  ('  ev  appeared 

with  the  years  n  v  bi<  i  t  ■  I  J^'^^^^gf.. 
on  the  maps  ^^ !  C  areless- 

tones  was  due 

^r"^^o^:-.*';^af'yiveLrrkiand 

G^^en  ■  on  board  ship  '>?  J^f^^T^.^^^, 
I^uld  like  to  inquire  what  that  real 
4rter"  was.    Did  the  ^.%r<i-"„'^°?f;,'  ^"j 
oart  of  a  natural  pond?    >o  traee 
l^:fch.  r"-M     ,      to  be  seea  the^e.^ 


Tho  worship  of  form  is  Idolatry;  the 
cross  itself  is' but  wood  and  was  once 
infamous;  emblems  are  vessels  Which 
men  charge  with  the  spirit  which  is  m 
themselves  against  tho  time  they  Heed 
it.  And  just  as  a  vessel  must  be  simple 
to  be  niled  and  emptied  easily,  so  an 
emblem  must  be  simple  it  all  men  are 
to  understand  It. 

Judged  by  this  standard  "Tipperary 
Is  telling.  The  sentiment  appeals  to  the 
men  who  sing  It;  it  does  not  glorify 
some  abstraction   of  blood  and  iron, 
which  they  can  only  conceive  as  a  Jug- 
gernaut if  they  can  conceive  it  at  all.  It 
speaks  to  them  of  the  things  they  care 
about.   What  is  more,  it  correspopda  to 
reality  as    they  themselves   know  it. 
Technically,  in  their  war  songs  as  m 
their  whole  military  organization,  the 
Germans  are  our  masters^  ^/i'  *^.„fc 
songs  are  not  picked  up  by  the  «nk 
and  file;  they  are  served  out  to  theni  by 
their   literary    superiors   like    ratlbns.  , 
There  is  nothing  deleterious  in  the  in- 
gredients.  The  swelling  words  seem  to 
live  warmth  and  comfort  mside,  and 
llnce  they  can  be  digested  they  serve 
their  purpose.     But  it  is  noteworthj 
that  in  this  as  in  other  matters  the 
Germans  can  assimilate  what  doM  not| 
correspond  to  reality.  Last  August  they 
hurried    to   defend    "The   Rhine,  the 
Rhine,  the  German  Rhine."  '"hen  no  one. 
wanted  to  atUck  it;  ''hfreas  it  was> 
difficult  for  us  to  persuade  our  people 
that' a  nation  with  which  we  had- never 
been  at  war  could  contemplate  aggres- 

■°  Now  our  songs,  like  our  instltutlonil. 

are  not  Imposed  op  us  from  above;  for 
good  or  for  evil  they  are  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves;  both  abound  In  de- 
fects and  crudiUes  which  any  Professor 
can  detect,  and  both  typify  a  Kultur^ 
which  we  maintain  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  Germany.  Since  those  '■•ho  "ever 
make  mistakes  never  make  anything  we 
resign  ourselves  to  the  mistakes  of  young 
democracy  in  the  hope  that  our  peop  e 
will  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things.  We  aim  at 
breeding  a  race  which  shall  govern  lt»elf 
wisely  the  Germans  aim  at  breeding  a 
race  which  shall  submit  to  a  wise  gov- 
ernment.   Before  our  people  there  Is 

possiblUtles  of  progress  precisely  b* ' 
cause  they  arc  not  xrammelled  by  lean 
ins  strings:  and  if  they  can  3urvi^'e  th* 
ailments    of    political    childhood  thej 
should  furnish  a  higher  perc«ntas«  o< 
capable  men  than  a  nation  in  which  t» 
BponsibiUts-  is  reserved  to  the  few.  Bi^ 
political  catpacity  is  founded  on  a  senwi 
of  proportion,  and  it  may  be  objected 
that  there  ie  little  of  tnat  In  men  whj 
In  moments  of  danger  And  comfort  tt 
the  humors  of  "Tipperary." 
;    What  we  have  here— and  still  more  tl 
I  defiant  "Jack  Johnsons"  and  "Black  Ms» 
I  rlas"— finds  its  analogy  in  tlie  grotesque 
I  carvings  which  characterize  the  gothl* 
i  churches  of  the  time  when  faith  wai 
j  alive  and  fertile.    In  Its  vitality  It  M 
the  self-expression  of  such  men  as  th4 
stone  masons  of  the  13th  century.  TheJ 
I  were  not  learned  archlteets  to  rende* 
■  their  religious   aspirations  in  soarinj 
'  jets  of  stone ;  they  were  men  of  moth- 
er wit— dexterous  fellows  with  ideas  ol 
their  own  and  the  liberty  to  assert  then* 
Believing  in  the  devil  and  in  his  pow«< 
to  destroy,  they  flouted  him  In  gargoyle* 
just  as  our  soldiers  hurl  "coal-box"  at 
the  most  fearful  instruments  of  destruo 
tion  which  science  can  devise.   To  sucj 
a  roan  as  the  mason  religion  was  not 
like  a  formal  call  paid  in  a  high  hat  at 
stated  intervals  on  a  superior  whom  h< 
believes  to  be  out;   it  was  an  Insepara. 
ble  part  of  his  dally  life-to  be  regard- 
ed therefore,  from  all  the  standpoints  ol 
that  life.  Including  the  humorous.  Nev^■ 
er  doubting  that  real  animals  had  fllefl 
into  a  real  ark,  he  saw  no  Irrevereno* 
in  making  his  monkey  behave  Uke  • 
real  monkey;  and  so  he  would  carv« 
him.  shinning  up  the  the  rigging.  Hll 
sincerity  la  embodied  In  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral,  which   the  Germans   have  beeB 
bombarding.  On  the  other  hand.  Cologn* 
Cathedral— which  was  built  almost  ane« 
to  commemorate  the  victories  of  1870-ii 
modern  Germany-made  stone.  ImposinJ 
In  bulk,  consistent  In  design,  a  triumps 


Our    enemies    iKK-^jim  duik,  <.;uni>.=..>-..>-  —  — ."'■=■":;, 7  u.'u 
"Tippciaiy  "       to  say    about    tor  the  engineer,  it  is  splendidly  null,  it 

u  ,^f  Vr      looks  as  If  it  had  never  been  prayed  in, 

Expression  nt  g^msh  decadence.  Me- l  tracery  recalls  nothing  sa 

Democracy  thodlcal  officials  col-  a  made-up  tie.  ,.The  patrioUsra 

lected  the  evidence  for  it  over  many  ,  „j  t^e  English  soldier  Is  like  the  religion 
lecteo  tne  e  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,,,^^       j  mason:  Ho  is  at  ease  with  it.  To 

rl  Uie  war  broken  ,t  stands  for  places  that  he  hiinselt 

>  ose  as  their  bat-   jjnows  well— not  Westminster  Abbey,  bul 
What   further    piccadilly.   the    Strand   and  Lelcestei 
:hls.  say  they,      .^quaj.    And  t  nat  Is  why  he  sings  TH^ 
T  Uncle  from  a|  peyarv."-Loniion  Times,  Dec.  :;>,  1914- 


years  imtil  P' 
bursting;  and  ' 
out  when  our 
tie    song  "T.l 
need  of  witne 


[Eph  Horn's 
Song  "My 
Son  Ted" 


of  Noddle  Island  writeB  a« 


P.    A."  ask»d 

"un  days  afro  In  Tli« 
Herald  about  an  old 
sonjr  aunjf  by  Eph- 
Horn  of  blesced  mer»l« 
'"■y  We  have  received  several  answein, 
It  ]S  interesting  to  see  the  variants, 
Even  the  mother's  name  Is  rot  th« 
same. 

"Orion" 
follon-s: 

No  one  has  yet  grlven  the  first  vers«. 
I.ct  me  supply  it,  with  parts  of  the  rest 
"iioh  as  I  can  recall  them: 
"Vow,  Mrs.  McGragli,"  the  t-ergenDt  sBi<1. 
" wouldn't  you  make  a  soldier  of  jo'ir  son 
Ted. 

■W  ith  .i  scarlPt  coat  and  a  fins  coekfH  hat. 
Now.  Mrn.  Mrfiragli  wouldn't  you  lllco  that!" 
Chorus  ad  lib. 
TIio  son  l.s  crllisted  and  is  Immediately 
shipped  off  to  the  continent,  whera 
"Bony"  is  making  things  hot  for  the 
BriUsh  and  their  allies.  The  mother 
patiently  awaits  his  return,  rich  with 
spoils  of  war  and  promoted  to  a  gen- 
eral at  the  very  least. 

>rrs.  McGragh  sat  down  by  the  shorp 
F^'i-  seven  lonir  j-enrs  and  something  more. 

ni  a  great  big  ship  rame  over  the  say. 
^^  ith  a   faugti-au-ballagh*,  clear  out  i.r  the 
rhonis. 

•AnBlioc:    Mnko  Tra.y'.  or.  Clear  the  road: 
The  description  of  the  ship  Is  Vinique: 
Three  sticks  in  the  middle  all  coveted  ivitli 
sheets. 

And  she  walked  on  the  water  -nithout  any 
feets. 

The  poor  mother  has  a  rude  shock 
atvalting  her  and  finds  it  hard  to  recog- 
nize her  -whilom  stalwart  son: 

Sure  my  son  Ted  was  tall  and  slim. 
An*  he  bad  a  leg  for  every  limb. 
Her  grief  and  indignation  find  vent  la 
torrent  of  remonstrance: 
"Verra.  Ted,  agra.  why  wom't  yon  cute. 
An,  why  didn't  you  mn  from  the  FWnchmiB'B 
shoot. 

Or  wor  you  deaf  or  wor  you  blind 
To  lave  your  two  fine  legs  behind. 

Or  wor  you  dhrnnk,  or  wor  you  mad, 

ir  did  you  lose  the  slnseiyon  had, 

ir  was  it  walklnc  OTer  tie  sav 
That  wore  your  two  fine  feet  away!  ' 

Osh,  mother.  I  was  neither  dhrnnk  nor  mad. 
But  this  is  what  happened  to  the  legs  I  had: 

I  was  flghtJn'  agfnst  a  big  wall 
i  ney  wor  both  blown  away  be  a  Frlnch  ca»- 
non  ball." 

The  following  letter  is  from  "Martinua 
Scrlblerus"  of  East  Boston: 
"I  heard  it  sung  In  Brooklyn  in  the 

arly  60s.  It  had  the  usual  nonsensical 
chorus  which  accompanied  the  ballads 

f  those  days  and  also  of  the  century 
jTeceding  it.  Perhaps  in  no  manner  has 
the  style  of  ballads  changed  so  much  aa 
in  the  dropping  of  the  long  and  ridicu- 
lous chorus  with  which  each  verse  end- 
ed, as  in  "Vilkins  and  His  Dinah." 
Writing  on  this  subject  conjures  up  be- 
loro  my  mind  the  kindly  old  face  of  my 
Uncle  Toby  as  ho  softly  whistles  the 
refrain  of  'Lilliburlero,'  the  song  which 
proved  no  small  factor  in  the  dethroning 
of  .Tames  II.  of  England. 
"Oh.  Mrs.  Magrah."  the  sergeant  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  make  a  soldier  of  your  ow» 
Ron  Ted. 

"W'itU  bis  Ions  swoord  and  his  three  coi-kcd 
hat. 

Arrah.    .Mrs.    Magrah.    how   would   you  lik« 
that?" 

Chorus,  TO  my  tural  la,  etc. 

TTlth  his  three  cocked  hat  and' his  red-scarl«t 
coat. 

She  bid  him  good-by  at  the  door  of  the  b<iat. 
Saying.  "When  shall  I  see  my  eon  Ted  againl 
TThen  he  kills  all  the  Prlnch  and  marries  the 
youuE  Queen  of  Spain." 

Now  Mrs.  Magrai.  she  sat  upon  the  shore 
For  the  spare  of  seven  long  years  or  more 
Till  one  day  she  spied  a  big  ship  sailing  oH 
the  say. 

"Ocb:   here  comes  Ted,  neighbors  clear  the 
way." 


,.i\iri  out'  like  the  l  i.vmiic  oi  luiie  of 
ii  chant." 

"An  Old  Timer"  6i  Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 
also  wrote  to  us,  but  as  he  did  not  gtfi) 
bla  name  we  oaanot  publish  tottar. 

'I 


"Oh.  captain,  .1ewel,  machree,"  she  said, 
"Have  you  lately  come  over  from  Madrid, 
Have  you  brought  any  tidings  of  my  own  mm 
Ted. 

is  the  gorsoon  UtIiik  or  la  be  dead?" 

>:ow  Ted  is  landed  without  any  legs, 
And  In  place  of  them  he  had  two  wooden  pes*. 
.Vfter  Riving  htm  a  dozen  kisses  or  two, 
"Arrah,  blood  an'  'onn's.  Ted.  sure  that's  not 
you." 

"Oh,  were  yon  droofc  or  were  you  mad. 
When  yon  lost  the  two  fine  legs  you  had. 
Or  was  it  walking  across  the  salt  boy 
ThE-t  wore  your  two  fine  legs  away?" 

'Oh.  I  was  not  drunk,  nor  I  was  not  mad 
When  t  lost  the  two  fine  legs  I  had, 
But  a  olg  cannon  ball  on  the  fifth  of  last  M»y 
Caiue  and  took  my  two  fine  lets  away." 

Sure  my  son  Ted  was  tall  and  slim. 
.Mid  be  had  a  Ug  upon  every  limb. 
i!h,  it  couldn't  be  himself  that  was  tliere  at 
all 

L  :.less  he'a  run  away  from  a  big  cannon  ball. 

Oh.  mavrone  astliig,'nMiTTone  aatore. 
Your  two  fine  legs  I  will  ne'er  see  more. 
You  big  omadhaon.  you  poor,  slUy  brute 
Why  the  dlvll  didn't  you  hide  from  the  Fi' 
man's  slMOtt 


the  Frencli- 


'  Vow  a  mighty  war  I  will  prMlaim 

Against  Don  Carlos  and  the  ycrang  Queen  of 

Spain, 

\T.A  I'll  make  them  ancely  rue  the  day 
They  shot  yoor  two  fine  legs  away." 

Walter  Pater  in  his  essay  on  Ros- 
setti  inquired  Into  the  poetic  value  of 
the  refrain.  In  Rossettl's  "Troy  Town" 
iind  "Eden  Bower,"  terrible  in  theme, 
"tiio  refrain  serves,  perhaps,  to  relieve 
tlipir  bold  aim  at  the  sentiment  of  ter- 
i„r  In  'Sister  Helen"  again,  the  re- 
frain has  a  real  and  sustained  purpose 
iboing  here  duly  varied  also)  and  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  chorus,  as  the  story 
proceeds,  Tet  even  in  these  cases, 
whatever  its  effect  may  be  in  actual 
recitation.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned, 
whetiier,  to  the  mere  reader,  their  ac- 
tual effect  is  not  that  of  a  positive  in- 
terruption and  drawback,  a,t  least  in 
l,ie.  cR  so  lengthy;  and  Rossettl  himself, 
,1  would  seem,  came  to  think  so,  for  iii 

I"  ,no  f^hortest  of  his  later  ballads,  'The 
^  hitc  ShlD*   •       •  he  wap  con'tejited 
1 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

S(M)A\'   .s.rnipliony    Hall.    .■)    i'     j(  Third 
T,.,iin  recital  of  Frlli!  Krclslcr.    Sec  aneclal 

llotK'C. 

v''"^.T''l"''''  f'-         Concert  bv  Mrs. 

Kuig  Clark,  me2ao-.sopr»uo  fher  first  appear- 
<•  In  Boston),  and  Ocorgc  Proctor,  pianist 
-iiKx:   raradics.   Quel  niscellctto;  nontani: 
,"'}  Willow.   Willow:  Old 

I',  iclish.    My  Ixively    Cclla:   .Schumann,  Du 
I)      wie  cine  Blume,  Der  ,NasKl;,um.  .Jeinand. 
nidn.ung;     Grptschnnluor.     Triste    est  le 
Steppe;    TBrtialkowsky,    Pendant    le  Bal- 

l^ve  but  a  Day.  Mr.  Proctor  will  play  tie,; 
1>  eces:  Bach,  Gavotte  and  Rondo  from  the 
i.lh  violin  eonala;  Chopin.  Rcrceiise,  Bnllade 
in  G  minor:  MacDowell.  Klude  cle  Concen' 
sgnmball,  Gaaotte  Mnderne;  Stcherbatcheff' 
-Marionettes  from  Mosaltiuc,  op.  15. 
.MONTI  AY— 148  Beacon  street  (Mrs  H  \ 
Slaler's  house).  S  P.  M.  Third  and  last  ot'Ml'ss 
1  erry  s  concerts.    Miss  Loralne  -VVvman  will 

cosfume!'''"  ^'"^'"^  '» 

WBDXK.^DAT-Tordan  Hall,  3  r  M  Song 
recital  by  Julia  Helnrlch,  Mai  Helnr'lch 
companist.  Handel,  Care  Selve,  from  "At- 
lanta J.usinghe  plu  care;  Schumann.  Mond- 
nacht,  .Scldatenbruut:  Franz,  Kruehling  und 
l^Z:  ■  'f'^""    Ich   doch   cin  Immchen 

^  u  .WIrwandellen,  Botschaft; 

Schubert,  Die  Allmacht;  Max  Helnrich 
l^eher  die  Helde  Herbstahend,  0el?e  Stlm: 
';}'-.  BIzot,  Vlelle  Chanson:  Palmer  Si 
.letals  Uieu;  ^Debussy.  Romance:  '  Bachelet 
Chere  Nnit;  MacDoweil,  ■What's  His  Heart"' 
(.oiifldencc;  Beacb,  Ah,  l.ove  but  a  Day-' 
tolbiirn.    Autumn    Within;    Elgar  Where 


t'onfidencc; 
Colbiirn.  j_ 
CoraJs  Lie. 

THURSDAT-.Tordan  Hall,  8:15  V.  M.  Second 
n  "T'.  f  r.*"""   Flonzaley  Quartet 
Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  '  " 
In  1>  major,  op.  T6,  No. 
Tremont   Temple,    S    P.    M  PoBcerf 

the  Boston  Opera  House);  Mme.  Jeska 
Swartr-JIorse,  contralto  (formerly  of  thJ 
Boston  Opera  House);  Miss  Ellen  Keller 
violinist,  antt  the  Lotus  Quartet.  Offenbach 


Roger; 
i4;  Haydn,  Quartet 


Inventions)"  for  throe  voices,  he  addeu 
ti  preface  to  the  collection  and  explained 
his  object:  to  show  lovers  of  the  clav- 
ier how  to  play  clearly  and  well  in  two 
and  three  narts  "and  above  all  to  ac- 
(luire  a  cantablle  method  of  playing." 
One  or  two  of  these  Inventions,  as  In- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Bauer,  are  indeed  do- 
ilightful— the  audience  was  so  pleased 
with  the  one  In  P  major  that  it  'aughed 
In  Joy,  and  Mr.  Bauer  repeated  It— but 
.seven?.  It  is  true  that  seven  Is  a  sacred 
number.  The  toccata  is  a  noble  work 
and  it  was  nobly  played. 

WTiy  at  this  late  day  should  one  be ' 
forcer!  to  listen  to  the  Handel  variations 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  especially  with 
two  sonatas  by  Reethoven  and  Bach's 
toccata  on  the  program?  Mr.  Bauer  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Was  he  curious 
I  to  test  the  "musical  culture"  of  Bos- 
tonf  For  there  are  some  who,  having 
sucee.«8fully  stifled  their  yawns  during  ai 
performance  of  Erahams'e  Handel,  or 
Paganinl  Variations,  think  that  it 
shows  acute  musical  appreciation  to  ap- 
plaud rapturously  as  soon  as  the  pianist 
strikes  the  last  chord— the  long  delay- 
ed last  chord.  But  how  many  know 
where  Brahms  found  his  theme  in 
Handel's  works,  or  are  familiar  with  the 
Saxon's  piece  in  B  flat  major  that  opens 
ithe  second  set  of  "tiessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,"  which  under  a  French 
title  were  published  in  London  behind 
the  composer's  back?  With  two  sonatas 
by  Beethoven,  short  pieces  by  Brahms 
in  his  more  trivial  moments  might 
have  been  welcome.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Mr.  Bauer  played  the  Vari- 
ation like  the  strong  man  of  the 
Psalmist  rejoicing  to  run  a  race. 

Nor  is  the  sonata  In  F  sharp  major 
among  the  best  of  Beethoven's.  The 
analyst  may  be  Interested  In  the  Rondo, 
because  Beethoven  did  not  bring  in  a 
characteristic  second  theme  and  per- 
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Barcarol'e,  from  "Tales  of  UolTmann  "  L^t''n=  I  '  ^^^^  ^^'^  "^'"^  rondos  of  the  18th 
^r'i.^^'^r-    P««lnl..,  M'wctte'a    Walt'i    Song' [' century,  but  Therese  of  Brunswick,  to 


nie  T„V^  Boheme,"  Mme.  Morse;  SchumnnS, 
Sit.rf'  T  Strauss.   Staendchen;  G 

fanre,  Les  BerceauT,  Le,  Roses  d'  Ispahan 
Mme.  Fisher;  Saiiit-Sacus..  Rondo  "liss 
Keller;  Dellbes,  Duet  from  "Lakme  '°'  Mmes 
Fisher  and  Morse;  "Sweet  Genevieve,"  l^tus 
Quartet;  Ronald,  A  Little  Winding  Road 
Kembcrg.  'Tls  Snowing;  Cloigb-Lelghter  Mv 
rt^    J^"'  ">«  •'^'^ee,  ,Mme  Fisher^ 

FnlirIl"'^T'''  Hayflelds  and  Eu'tte.-flies:  O  i 
Kpgllsh  Long,  Long  Ago;  Chadwick,  Sweet- 
Hn,^''  .^''.^'P'^^™  Touched  with  Fllme- 
Hnmpcrdlnck,    Duet    from     "Haensel  und 

Quarfet  ''     '"^     "S-aust:"  Lof?i 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  program  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bach,  Toccata,  and  Fugue  In  C  minor ; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major, 
op.  78;  Brahms,  variations  and  Fugue 
on  a  theme  by  Handel;  Bach,  Two  Part 
Inventions,  B  flat  major,  F  major;  Three 
Part  Inventions,  P  minor,  B  flat  major, 
G  minor,  A  major,  B  minor;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  In  A  flat  major,  op,  110. 

To  Buelow  Is  credited  the  origin  of 
the  phrase,  "the  three  B's— Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, Brahm»,"  He  probably,  when  he 
first  said  It,  hoped  that  the  bystander 
would  hastily  say:  "No,  no;  there  are 
four;  you  forget  yourself."  And  then 
Buelow,  who  was  not  wholly  unaware 
of  his  own  Importance,  would  strike  a 
sculptural  attitude,  and  be  silent,  but 
consenting,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms. 
Busonl,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  play 
program  made  up  of  pieces  by  the 


who  this  sonata  was  dedicated  certain- 
ly deserved  a  more  beautiful  tribute. 
The  great  sonata  In-  A  flat  major  Is 
another  matter,  whether  one  accepts  or 
does  not  accept  the  theory  that  it  Is 
a  drama  'of  the  composer's  soul  set 
forth  In  music,  a  drama  that  could  be 
dedicated  only  to  Beethoven  himself  as 
an  expression  of  convulsion  In  his  own 
life.  Such  a  work  should  not  come  at 
the  end  of  ^  concert,  when  the  hearer 
has  been  reasonably  attentive  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

We  have  spoken  about  the  program 
rather  than  about  the  performance.  Mr. 
Bauer's  playing  has  long  been  appreci- 
ated in  Boston;  In  fact,  his  abilities  Were 
gladly  recognized  here  before  they  were 
In  other  American  cities.    The  salient 
characteristics  are  lucidity,  an  intellec- ' 
tual  concepUon,  sanity,  and,  when  the  i 
occasion  demands,  a  certain  nobility  of  I 
ospression. 

MRS.  KING-CLARK 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Frank  King-Clark,  mezzo  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist, 
gave  a  concert  in  the  Toy  Theatre  last 
night.  Mrs.  Clark  sang  for  the  flrst 
time  in  Boston.  Miss  Edna  SledhofC  ac- 
companied her.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Songs:  Paradies,  Quel  ruscelletto; 
Rontana,  Se  Bel  rio;  Granger,  Wllliow, 
Willow;  Old  English,  My  Lovely  Ceci- 
lia; Schumann,  Du  bist  jvie  elne  Blume, 
Der  Nusbaum,  Jemand,  Widmung; 
Gretschaninov,  Triste  est  le  steppe; 
Tschalkowsky,  Pendant  lo  Bal;  LsoBl, 
Leaves  and  the  Wind;  Beach,  Ah,  Love 


but  a  Day,  Piano  pieces:  Bach,  Gavotte 

three.   So  has  RIchai*  BuVi««4r  So  has     ^""^  ^"'^'i,  T,'°i'"  P^'^r^ 

..nv  n*h..  ...„..f  ^^^.^  V.  Chopin,  Berceuse,  Ballade  In  O 

minor;  MaoDowell,  Etude  de  Concert; 


any  other  pianist  whose  surname  be- 
gins with  "B." 

Why  should  not  pianists  in  search  of 
unusual  programs  th^js  go  through  the 
alphabet.  "An  afternoon  with  the  three 
C's" — Couperin,  Clementi,  represented  •oy 
his  once  famous  sonata  "Dido  Forsaken," 
and  Chopin.  "An  evening  with  the  three 
D'B" — Dussek,  Duvernoy  (or  Durand), 
Debussy.  Albrechtsberger,  Alkan,  As- 
sntschewsky.  Here  is  an  agreeable  In- 
door sport  for  earnest  piano  students  on 
winter  evenings ;  to  see  how  many  pro- 
grams can  thus  be.  arranged,  say  up  to 
"X." 

We  should  have  preferred  from  Mr. 
Bauer  another  program.  He  Is  eminent- 
ly a  player  of  Schumann's  music.  A 
group  of  pieces  by  Couperin,  Rameau, 
Scarlatti  would  have  admirably  dis- 
played his  peculiar  technic  and  style. 
There  are  pieces  by  contemporaneous 
Frenchmen  which  would  have  been  in 
agreeable  contrast  with  those  already 
named.  Let  the  three  "B's"  be  accepted 
1 — and  of  them  as  writers  for  a  keyooard 
|Bach  is  today  the  most  modern  of  the 
three  and  the  one  that  w-rote  the  most 
intelligently  for  It ;  it  might  then  be  said 
that  a  more  interesting  program  could 
have  been  drawn  from  these  three. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  an  Invention 
)r  two  of  Bach,  pieces  that  too  often 
ire  looked  on  by  young  students  as  dry 
fxerelses.   but  when  Bach   at  Coethen 


Bgambati,  Gavotte  Moderne;  Stcherbat 
cheft.  Marionettes  from  Mosaique  op.  IS. 

This  ■was  the  first  of  a  proposed 
■eries  of  concerts  to  be  given  at  the 
Toy  Theatre  on  Sunday  evenings.  The 
hour  announced  by  the  manager  for  be- 
ginning the  concert  was  7:80  P.  M.,  but 
some  of  the  newspapers  gave  the  hour 
ks  8  P.  M.  These  editors  of  dramatic 
and  musical  announcements  could  not 
trust  their  eyes,  knowing  full  well  that 
at  7:30  on  Sunday  many  muslo-Iovlng 
Bostonians  are  either  at  dinner  or  high- 
tea,  or  on  their  way  to  either,  unless 
they  should  attend  a  solemn  function 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  performance  of  the  singer 
or  the  pianist.  The  theatre  was  very 
cold,  and  they  must  have  suffered  with 
the  small  audience;  nor  was  the  sight 
of  men  in  overcoats  with  collars  turned 
tip  and  women  with  protected  necks  a 
stimulus  to  free  emotional  expression. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  King-Clark 
can  be  heard  here  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  She  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  though  it  Is  not  one  of  unusual 
quality.  She  has  acquired  a  certain 
technical  proficiency.  Her  phrasing  was 
musical  and  her  Interpretation  was 
varied.  Rontana's  song  has  character 
and  she  sang  It  effectively.  This  might 
also  be  said  of  "Ify  lovely  Celia."  On 
the  other  hand,  her  Interpretation  of 
the  songs  of  Schumann  was  on  the 
whole  disappc^ntinpr. 


ir.  Proctor  was  HSirtlly  applaud 
fur  his  playing  of  Stcherbatcheff' s 
charming  "Marionettes,"  and  he  was 
obliged  to  respond  to  the  applause.  He 
also  played  clearly  and  with  elegance, 
the  gavottes  by  Ba,^h  and  Sgambatl. 
His  Interpretation  of  the  Berceuse  was 
too  deliberate.  The  wonder  was  that 
he  could  play  at  all  In.  a  room  of  so  low 
a  temperature.  He  was  not  really  him- 
Belf  until  he  came  to  the  "Marionettes." 
It  is  surprising  that  pianists  neglect 
the  pieces  of  Stcherbatcheff.  There  is 
little  about  him  in  the  books.  Mr.  SUoti 
once  told  us  that  this  composer  for  the 
piano  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Nice  f 
and  like  a  good  Russian  tempted  for-  i 
tnue  at  Monte  Carlo.  When  he  had 
bad  luck  a  doting  aunt  came  to  his 
rescue.  There  are  songs  by  Stcher- 
batcheff that  are  original  and  Interest-  ' 
Ing. 

Next  Sunday  the  concert  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Emllie  Bach  of  Ne'w  York,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Guy  Maler,  pianist. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  SINGING 
SOCIETY  CELEBRATES 

The  German- American  Singing  Society 
has  begun  tho  celebration  of  its  2oth  an- 
niversary, opening  its  exercises  with  a 
banquet,  attended  by  over  200,  at  Its 
clubhouse,  S67  East  Eighth  street.  South 
Boston,  continuing  with  a  Jubilee  con- 
cert last  night  In  Arion  Hall,  and  clos- 
ing tonight  with  a  ball. 

President  Louis  Hofnauer  gave  the 
address  of  welcome  at  the  bajiquet,  and 
an  anniversary  poem  was  read  by  Paul 
W.  Hoffman.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Marie  Winther,  president  of  the 
German-American  Women's  Society; 
Karl  Kauffman  and  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Stuart,  the  program  concluding  with  the 
singing  of  "The  Star  Spengled  Banner." 
The  artists  appearing  at  last  night's 
concert  included  Miss  Bertha  Lowell, 
■oprano;  Daniel  Beckford,  Jr.,  tenor; 
Bernard  Ferguson,  baritone,  and  S.  Ro- 
■en.  violin.  The  orchestral  music  was 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  E.  Fass- 
nacht. 

The  society  was  organized  Jan.  26, 
1890,  and  built  its  present  handsome 
clubhouse  two  years  later.  It  has  -won 
many  prizes  in  contests  between  singing 
organi'zations. 

KREISLER  DELIGHTS  BIG 
SYMPHONY  HALL  AUDIENCE 

Adds  to  Program   In  Response  to 
Many  Recalls. 

Mr.  Krelsler  gave  a  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.  Carl  Lam- 
son  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Bach,  suite  In  E 
minor;  Tartinl,  Fugue  In  A  major;  Cor- 
elli,  Sarabande  and  Allegretto  in  D  ma- 
jor; Pugnani,  Prelude  and  Allegro  in  E 
minor;  Vlotti,  Concerto  in  A  minor,  No. 
24;  Krelsler,  Introduction  and  Scherzo 
for  violin  alone;  Paganinl,  Caprices  in 
B  flat  major  and  B  minor;  Dvorak- 
Kreisler,  Slavonic  Fantasy. 
I  Mr:  Krelsler,  wholly  in  the  vein,  de- 
lighted an  audience  which  crowded  the 
hall,  while  many  stood.  His  flawless 
execution  and  Interpretative  genius  were 
constantly  in  evidence.  Throughout  the 
program  there  was  haunting  beauty  of 
tone,  poetic  phrasing',  brilliance,  fire. 
The  unfeigned  modesty  of  Mr.  Kreis- 
1  ler's  bearing,  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness with  which  he  expresses  himself, 
are  also  irre.'?istible. 

A  remarkably  effective  performance 
of  Viotti's  concerto  was  a  feature  of  thr 
concert,   and  in  this  the  third  mov( 
ment  was  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  virtuosity  and  "panache." 

Pugnani's  Prelude  and  Allegro,  Paga- 
Inini's  two  Caprices  and  the  Slavonic 
Fantasy  were  other  pieces  In  which  tlie 
artist  was  heard  at  his  best. 
I  Recalled  again  and  again,  Mr.  JCreis- 
'ler  lengthened  the  progi  am. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
at  3 -30  will  be  by  Miss  Frieda  Hempel, 
assisted  by  Emma  Roberts,  contralto, 
and  Helnrich  Gebhard,  pianist. 

T  write  this  romance  In  the  FrcnoU  style. 

Tea:  Something  that  way. 

The  French  style  consists  ot  making  Just  ^ 
as  many  paragraphs  as  possible.  ; 

Thus  one  mair  nil  up  a.  column  in  aj 
very  sliort  time,  ' 

T  p.m  paid  by  the  column,  and  tlie  quick 
e-  I  can  All  up  a  column — ^but  this  is  ' 
matter  to  which  we  will  not  refer. 

■We  will  let  this  matter  pass. 

Household  Hints. 

A  jackal  requires  boiling  for  10  hours 
Elephant's  foot  is  not  ready  to  serve 
in  its  full  succulence  until  it  has  hrei' 
baked  for  36  hours. 

The  mysterious  being  that 
fashions  in  London  has  sent  out  .i  .ic 
cree  through  the  customary  channel 
lliiit  white  waistcoats  must  go.  S  i 
Herbert  Tree,  who  is  said  to  wear  in i 
I  maculate  evening  dress,  recently  wei 
to  a  public  dinner  and  wore  a  wai-.; 
coat  of  black. 


"Hoot  Mon!" 

We  read  yesterday  that  ^ 
s  the  conventlonj^l^symbol 

) 
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I  "  Thfi 

lii  Mr.  Kr  I 

rar  fiom  the  Hoiin  i  i' 

ns. — Ed. 


•rert  > 
'    .  We 
day  in 


-ome    say     ■maun'  an^t 

'Uon'    is   reserved  for   panto- 1) 
5,i,in.  -  and  pleasantries  in  Punrl  Ts 
Ithis  sC  Will  some  Scot  inform 


The  Pewter  Quart. 

the  World  Wags; 
There  Is  an  undertone  ot  sonuw  lu 
^lr  T.eonard-s  letter.    LlKewlse  in  your 
'  .  on  to  your  friend.  Mr.  Herkimer 
-on.    But  why  not  have  the  choir 
,he  third  verse  of   "The  Pewter 
,  ■  as  well  as  the  fourth?  Ton  re- 
,      K-r  it    We  used  to  sing  it  when  we  j 
ueie  boys  in  school  together.  .It  goes  as  ; 
roHowa: 

o  ,    ,,  •     •, -so  t)l<  k  Hovey  said—  ; 

atlii'i-  man  plum  on  the  lifso.  j 
,rjerpd-oi-  else  he  forgot . 
^-  so  good  as  Hll  old  pewlei-  pot.  ' 

•  ut  11  i>    "        •■'  t^'*^  °^  worth 
started  a  K-ile  of  hilarious  mirih. 
,.se  and  take,  as  good  fellows  are  taught. 
>.  11. pious  draft  from  a  pewter  quart. 
The  fifth  verse,  as  yon  will  recoUect-T 
annot  now  recall  the  lines-went  on  to 
,  elate  the  practical  advantage  of  thepew- 
er  quart  over  the  .tfein.  the  po.nt  being 
hat^  lhe  pewter      .  «^"->'>-,.^! 
,o  .he  skull,   but  .8  htt\.  even 

i.roken.    and   retains   ns    utihtj,  exen 
though  dented. 

Medford  Jan.         is  .insenlous.  never- 
theless we  prefer  the  f  "f  °f  "The  Pes- 
ter Quart"  in  >t^°"f 'Pf \^°'^"\^%hV "o 
iTm  Maslnn  wroto  it  in  ls-'3.    m  me  .w 
eT-«s  the  Doctor  showed  why  he  pre- 
err^l  pe^-ter.   The  choir  will  now  sing 
the  lOth  verse,  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.— Ed. 
s..  hov.  take  thl<^  handful  of  brass. 

■    ,    !  „  and  Gridiron  p;i-^, 

'  '    "  ,  |.  oounter  out. 

I  ,,,  I  .■  1,.         ■  I'l  ot  foaming  stout; 
r'      I  n<A  inro  Ir'ftle.  or  mug-_ 
\nto  nothing  at  all.  in  shot  t 
KiTCpt  the  natural  Pewtei  Quart. 

Question  In  Nomenclature. 

As  the  -World  Wags: 

Names  befitting  trade,  profession  or 
character  are  In  real  life  almost  as  com- 
mon as  in  eighteenth  century  fiction. 
'  Personatly-forgive  the  triteness.  I  beg- 
f  know  of  a  Dr.  Lance;  a  Taylor,  who  is 
frrilr  a  Carter,  a  carter,  and  a  Cross, 
a  ctrgvmsnlto  say  nothing  of  a  Billy 
P.u'day.    Is  this  fitting  ol  vocation  to 

,r.,  deliberate,  or  is  it  "reversion  tol 
ivpc"?  TAKBBLI.l'S.  [ 

i    ston,  Jan.  21. 

"Complement." 

\    the  AA'orld  AVae^^: 

Thank   ym\   for  the  iiitcrpi .  i..  lion  oi 
the  word  •'coniplenient,"  as  used  in  The  : 
llorald  of  .Sunday,  the  17th  ult.    I  am, 
isfied   w  itli    the   dcruiitlon.    but   not  ^ 
1   the  sentiment.     It  seems  to  me! 
I  no  oily  or  nation  should  become  so; 
■-satisfied  that  it  can  feel  it  has  a 
uiiempnt  ot  anything  which  will  add' 
1  ne  or  well-being  of  the 

:incy  the  directors  ot  the 
folding  their  liamis  and 
mJuis  that  they  have  a  complement 
i.oolisl  Boston  paper."?  offer  little  en- 
gagement to  B.rtists  If  they  announce 
L  art  collections  are  already  com- 
ip,  even  with  the  forlorn  hope  that 
i.-thing  else  may  be  "crowded  in  ' 
ighton,  Jan.  21.  M.  A.  AV 


War  Note. 

i  uan.s  seem  to  l)i 

a  good  time  with  "requisitions  '  in  Bel 
slum.    They  never  pass  a  village  with- 
out calling  for  cigars— so  many,  or  you 
die.    One  little  village  has  just  been  or- 
dered to  supply  2000  cigars  for  the  men 
and  an  Impossible  amount  of  hay  for ' 
the  horses.   From  a  personal  knowledge! 
Ov  the  two  products  I  should  elect  toj 
smoko  the  hay  and  give  the  cigars  to' 
the  horses,— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 


"Mary  Goes  First"  Fits  Society 
in  America  as  Well  as 
in  England. 


Signs  of  the  Times. 

the  World  Wags: 

fifty-cent      men's  Four-in-hands' 
.  t.s  the  eye  on  a  card  prominently 
uvi   in  one  ot  Boston's  leading  de- 
iid  another  establish- 
!ass  displays  on  one 
1  sign  indicatins  that 
It    i.~    U^'Jen    with  "Shopwori^ 
s  Books."  I 
there  may  be  men  deserving  the 
,  -cent  appellation — 1  waited  Iioping  to 
•  one  ('ome  to  select  his  tie,  but  none^ 
i.earetl — biit  in  heaven's  name  has  our- 
•    dP\  Moped    a    class    of  "shopworn 
l.^lren"-.'  -V.  T.  C.  » 

Boston,  .Ian.  2;. 


wa 
sV  ■ 
In. 


i  '.'.iih  a  quiet  humor  whi'^h 
iiitly  effective,  and  In  thf 
nfs  with  sturdy  virility  and 


cot 
ari' 
be 


Pharaoh's  Daughter. 

■\d  Wags: 
k  from  Faddle  .\lley  pro- 
>:  .  h  an  egregious  emulsion  of 
utiful  epic  anent  the  discovers 
^  I   feel  there's  nothing  to  do 
the  lyre  by  giving  you  the| 
,1  the  poem  as  transmitted! 
!■  .nn  Tlriaii  Boru. 

ti-gun-l-ous 

a  stroll  for 

ids  tor  to  take  a  swlm.j 

t  that  the  cliild  lay  In. 

cried.  In  aceeuts  wiliU 
iits  owns  this  clill^? 
hear  y«  say,'  ] 

■  known  ye  this  many 

ind  hiro  In  this  bed  of 

,11  him  Howly  Moses,  i 
OtTO  KU.\'rK.  ; 
.1  dston.  .Tar.   20.  ' 
till  prefer  the  version  pubUshedi| 
colutnn    last    Wednesday,  ihe'' 
■  "clti-d  bv  Michael  Moran,  wiio 
1 11  about  1794  off  Black  Pitts, 
ii>?s  of  Dublin,  in  Faddle 
.=  *hc  last;  of  the  Oleemrn 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

.  MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Mary  Goes 
Plrat,"  a  comedy  In  three  acta  and  an 
epUosrue,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Playhouse,  London,  Sept. 
18,  191S,  when  Miss  Tempest  and  Mr. 
Qraham  Browne  created  the  parts  of 
Mrs.  Whlchello  and  Felix  Galpln,  re- 
spectively. ! 
sir  Thomas  Bodgworth.  .Kenyon  Musgrave 

Rk!hara   'Whlchello  Franklin  Dyall 

Felix  Oalpin  'W.  Graham  Browne 

Mr.  Tadman  John  Alexander 

Dr.    Chesher  Herbert  Rosa 

Harvey  Betta  Ouy  Nenall 

Pollard  Norman  Loring 

Dakin   .Morton  Cooper 

Lady   Bodsworth.  Kate  Serjeanlson 

Ella  South  wood  Lilian  Cavanagh 

Mrs.  Tadman  Barbara  Fenn 

Mary  (Mrs.)  ■WTiJchello  Marie  Tempest 

"Mary  Goes  First"  Is  a  delightful  com- 
edy of  manners,  wltn  refreshing  satire 
In  the  dialogue  and  trony  In  the  situa- 
tions. The  motive  Is  a  very  slight  one. 
Mrs.  "WTiichello,  an  energetic,  restless, 
shrewd,  ambitious,  little  woman,  has 
been  the  leader  of  society  In  a  manu- 
facturing town.  She  has  ruled  In  com- 
mittee meetings  and  in  thef  drawing- 
room.  It  was  her  privilege  to  go  In 
first  at  dinner  parties. 

But  one  Thomas  Bodsworth  has  been 
made  a  Sir.  His  wife  Is  now  Lady  Bods- 
worth—the  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Dodsworth  when  the  comedy  was 
brought  out  lu  London.  As  Lady  Bods- 
worth, she  is  chosen  chairman  or  presi- 
dent of  this  or  that  charitable  society, 
and  at  the  house  of  Felix  Galpln.  a 
lawyer,  who  Is  in  love  with  Ella,  Mrs. 
Whlchello's  sister,  she  walks  out  to  din- 
ner on  the  arm  of  the  host  before  Mrs. 
■Whlchello.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
If  Lady  Bodsworth  Is  pompous  and  In- 
sufferable, Lady  "Whlchello  Is  malicious 
arid  Insolent.  At  last  she  describes  her 
enemy's  coiffure  and  color  of  hair  as 
suggesting  "Impropriety."  She  puts  It 
a  little  stronger. 

How  Sir  Thomas  demands  a  written 
apology;  how  Mrs.  lATrfchello  refuses, 
although  threatened  with  a  suit  for 
slander;  how  she  attempts  to  make 
something  out  of  her  rich  and  golf- 
loving  husband,  leads  him  to  desert  his 
■party,  stand  for  Parliament  and  apply 
for  a  baronetcy;  how  at  the  end,  al- 
though he  ^vlthd^aw8  In  favor  of  Galpln, 
he  becomes  a  baronet;  how  Mary  and 
Lady  Bodsworth  are  at  last  reconciled— 
all  this  is  told  In  a  natural  and  master- 
ly manner  by  the  dramatist. 

On  the  Blight  motive  he  has  built  up  a 
comedy  with  uncommon  skill.  The  work- 
manship would  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  stanchest  disciple  of  the  French 
cabinet  makers  In  the  school  of  Scribe, 
but  there  is  nothing  artificial;  the  come 
edy  la  derived  from  the  characters;  the 
characters  are  not  merely  the  puppets 
of  a  dramatic  satirist  pulling  the  strings 
and  voicing  his  own  opinions.  The  dia- 
logue is  constantly  amusing,  often  bril- 
liantly written;  and  this  without  labor, 
without  anxiety  for  epigram, 
j  The  satirical  comments  on  thing* 
that  the  English  conservative  holds  dear, 
on  the  foolish  trifles  that  mean  so 
much  to  the  Englishman  and  Engllsh- 
Wcnnan  of  the  middle  class,  are  in  the 
mouths  of  the  characters^  who  are  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  satirical.  These 
men  and  women  are  natural;  they  play 
themselves ;  they  speak  their  own 
thoughts  The  dramatist,  unlike  Thack- 
eray, Is  not  heard  by  their  side  «r  in 
front  of  them  as  a  moralist 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  come- 
dy of  middle  class  English  life  could 
not  be  fully  appreciated  where  there 
are  no  titles,  only  an  untitled  aristocra- 
cy. But  does  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia differ  60  greatly  from  Warkln- 
stall?  Are  there  not  In  Boston  mothers 
heart'  broken  because  their  daughters 
are  not  admitted  to  the  sacred  Sewing 
Circle?  Do  they  not  weep  over  the  fact 
that  their  daughters'  lives  are  "ruined 
Are  there  no  women  of  the  suddenly 
rich,  no  climbers  pouting  and  raging  be- 
luse  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
^t  Invited  to  the  Assemblies? 


j  In  the  shape  of  a  Mrs.  ^' 
'  should  not  like  to  live  v 
find  day  out,  however  greatly  we  may 

mire  her  audacity,  faculty  of  Invon 
•i.on.  Indomitable  courage;  for  she  Is 
I  cattish,  and  Mr.  Whlchello's  life  Is  prob 
!  ably  not  wholly  peaceful  even  after  sht. 
/'goes  first."  Before  she  dies  she  will 
possibly  be  a  greater  Mob  than  Lady 
Bodsworth.  , 

We  have  not  seen  so  excellent  a  com- 
edy as  "Mary  Goes  First"  for  many 
months.  Perhaps  the  lines  are  too  good; 
perhaps  there  are  too  many  good  lines. 
Another  dramatist  would  ha\e  been 
more  sparing  of  them.  He  would  have 
prepared  his  audience;  ha  would  have 
led  up  to  this  or  that  amusing  remark, 
and,  to  make  sure  of  the  effect,  repeated 
and  repeated  it. 

The  comedy  was  admirably  played  for 
the  most  part.  Perhaps  Mr.  Musgrave 
overacted  as  'Sir  Thomps;  perhaps  Miss 
Serjeantson's  Lady  Bodsworth  was  at 
times  played  in  the  burlesque  vein,  but 
as  a  whole  the  performance  was  of  well' 
balanced  and  unusual  excellence. 

Miss  Tempest  was  Gallic  In  her  light- 
ness, in  her  avoidance  of  the  noii-es- 
sentlals.  In  her  malicious  wit,  her 
rogulshness.  The  freedom,  the  spon- 
taneity of  It  all!  Even  the  few  familiar 

mannerisms  known  to  us  since  she  dls- 1    I'LiXMUUxn    j.iiii<.t»*"^-  -  ' 
played  her  slim  and  graceful  figure  In  ductlon    In    Boston    of    "Two  Many 

"The  Red  Hussar"  are  not  manneri.'ms   •-    •    ••  ^-^      th™*  «i<ta.  by  and 

in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word; 


ft   as    BlanChette  was 
J  .<!lncere.  Her  perform- 
t  convincing,  and  might  beet 
'  rized  as  conventional. 
Li.'ika  was  excellent  as  Mme. 
Rousset.   Mr.  Faure's  Cantonnler  was  a 
sharply  drawn  portrait  of  senility.  Mr. 
Renavent,   a  stalwart  Augusle,  made 
the  most  of  an  ungrateful  part  and  his 
proposal  In  the  last  act  was  clevwly 
managed. 

Mr.  Bonheur,  general  manager  for  the 
company,  made  a  little  speech  after  tho 
second  act  He  Intimated  that  the  plays 
chosen  for  the  engagement  'n  Boston, 
"yie  most  enlightened  city  In  Ameri- 
ca," had  been  selected  with  pt.rtlcular 
regard  for  tr.eir  fitnesa  fur  young  peo- 
ple and  that  owing  to  letters  of  pro- 
testation "Le  Secret  da  Pollchlnelle" 
had  been  withdrawn  an.l  "Le  Uendre 
do  M.  Porrler"  substituted.  Thus  ts 
this  city  again  made  riliculous. 

"Blanchette"  will  bo  repeated  this 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  play  to- 
morrow evening  will  be  "Le  Gendre  dc 
M.  Porrler." 


PLYMOUTH   THBATRJB-Flrst  '  pro- 


.11      biiu     %A^^\,t^^,l^^      ...wi^iii*!,^      v.i      tii«  ..v^iu, 

they  are  not  only  the  Indispensable 
birthright  of  tho  actress,  they  give  sl.5- 
nlflcance  to  the  part  she  assumed. 

And  Miss  Tempest  Is  Gallic  In  her 
eoquetry- witness  the  scene  when  she 
attempts  to  dissuade  her  husband  from 
his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate.  She  i.s 
Gallic  in  the  subtlety  and  finish  of  her 
technic.  Her  art  escapes  the  spectator. 
In  the  scenes  with  Lady  Bodsworth  her 
barbed  Insolence  would  be  unendurable 
If  It  were  played  by  a  more  aggressivo, 
self-conscious  actresa  Perfect,  too,  the 
scenes  with  Galpln  and  her  husband. 
What  other  English   speaking  actrr 

could  carry  off  so  daintily  the  scrii'  i^jm  

where  synonyms  for  Impropriety  and  Minnie  Sprint 
the  "Imoroner  nerson"  Br«  dl.sfiisoti.1  ■' I     Yea.  there 


Cooks,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  and 
with  Frank  Craven.  The  cast 

    Harry  DaTies 

jMVKe  LOOK   ...Bes-iie  (Jsmond 

Bmma  Cook  itJr;.      -i.  Mifn 

Bertha  Cook  Ma^P  '  ° 

Maiv  Cook   li  ,, 

Walter  Cook  ii 

Toe  Cook  ■       '  ,1, 

Ix)uls  Cooli  I...  

Ella  Mayer   ,  .  ,  ren 

Albert  Bennett  m  nr.-f,.  tinrld 

rrask  Andrews  ^nir,-y  SleljM 

Ef,r f,  Ford  Wlleon 

SJL-  Oeorgo  8tUl™«n 

I'om   ^ Blackburn 


the  "Improper  person"  are  discussed 
And  here  Mr.  Jones  gave  the  comedians 
rich  material  for  exploitation. 

Mr.  Browne  played  capitally  the  part 
of  Galpln.  Mr.  Dyall  was  the  husbaml 
to  the  life,  and  with  the  exception? 
noted,    the    tendency    to    exaggeration  : 

shown  by  Mr.  Musgrave  and  Ip  the  Epi-  g  4avnr    That  It  why  the  whole  cast  Is 
Serjeantson,  the  other  I  iT". Ze    NoT  one  could  ho  .pared. 


Yea,  there  were  decidedly  too  many 
of  them,  but  no,  tliey  didn't  spoU  It;  In- 
stead, they  dished  up  one  of  the  most 
delicious  theatrical  broths  ever  served  , 
m  Boston.  And  they  all,  cooks  and 
the  rest,  had  a  hand  In  Impro-rtng  its 


■  It 


characters  were  fitly  represented. 

"Mary  Goes  First"  will  be  repeated  to- 
night, Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  and 
at  the  matinees.  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  nights  the  bill  will  be  "The 
Dumb  and  the  Blind"  In  one  act  and 
"The  Marriage  of  Kitty." 

William  Faversham  in  Crolsset's  drama 
of  modern  French  life,  "The  Hawk," 
will  come  to  the  Majestic  Theatre  next 
week  for  a  month's  engagement  direct 
from  six  months  In  New  York.  In  the 
■oiTipany  are  Virginia  Pearson,  Conway 
I'l  arlo.  Frank  Losee  and  G^ani^e  Hen- 
derson.   

i  u  1  X  ttii/ATlVf!.-"BIanclieTte,"  a  com- 
Pdy  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  Bncux. 
First  performance  In  Boston. 

,,  ^1.   ClauUo  Heiiedlct 

I*  I  antonnier.   cirret 

I.,,  pore  MorlUon  np.mvent 

Atiifuste  Morillon  1 1,?,' 

M.   lialoux  f  i;„ffri» 

.leorges  Galoux  ! ' '     i  ui?et 

^"   YeM'e'" .•.■.■.■.■.Mni;:  ■  MeurVille' 

jrr'essei::;-:;::::  ^rtne.  xn... 

The  Theatre  Frahcais  of  New  ^orW 
began  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  thfl 
Toy  Theatre  last  evening.  There  was 
a  brUiiant  and  enthusiastic  audience^ 

"Blanchette,"  the  second  play  b.v  Bri- 
eux  to  he  seen  in  Boston,  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Libre. 
Feb  2,  1892.  It  is  interesting  as  a  study 
cf  French  peasaht  life,  and  in  it  the 
author  has  embodied  the  possible  dis- 
advanta.ifes  of  education.  ,    „  ,„ 

Blanchette,  the  daughter  of  Pere 
Rousset,  keeper  of  a  villa.?e  wine  shop, 
has  been  successful  at  school.  She  re- 
turns with  a  teacher's  certificate,  hoping! 
for  a  position  promised  by -the  Rovern- 
meiit  Meanwhile  her  as.sociations  at 
school  have  made  her  wretched  m  her 
simple  home.  The  boorish  peasants  Irrl-I 
taTe  her  She  insults  an  old  customer 
and  her  father's  hopes  are  ruined  I 
through  her  newly  acquired  learnln„. 

Rebellous,  she  leaves  the  house.  In, 
the  original  version  of  the  play  Blanch-] 
ette  after  vicissitudes  Ih  Paris,  becomes; 
a  prostitute.  Last  evening  there  was 
the  sentimental  ending  afterwards  added 
bv  the  author. 

This  conclusion  is  weak  and  contrary 
to  Mr.  Brleux's  usual  methods,  for  he 
seldom  solves  problems,  but  rather 
Twakens  curiosity  and  excites  discus- 
sion The  cl:-^cter  is  distorted,  too. 
lor  kowever  harrowing  her  experiences 
the  girl  of  tho  first  two  acts,  althou,h 
subrSssive  at  home,  would  have  hardly 
fallen  with  such  readiness  Into  the  arms 
of  the  loutish  Augusts.  . 

The  dialogu..  is  interesting  and  often 
amusing.    Ronsset  voices  the  stubborn 
:  and  primitive  phllosbphy  of  the  Pea^^t-' 
las   Blanchette   Is   the  mouthpiece  for 
'the   hopes   and   amblOons   of  modern 

'  ^Th"e"  company,  which  unfortunately 
did  not  include  two  of  Its  hitherto  most 
distinguished  members,  Mme.  Gorska 
and  Mr.  Ruben,  was  on  the  whole  well 
SaUtnced  and  excellent  as  to  technique 


given  above.    Not  one  could  ho  spared. 
Ikir  even   the  union  carpenters,  Pete 
and  Bill,  at  work  building  Albert  Ben- 
nett's love  nest  in  a  suburb-any  suburb 
—carried  the  planks  about  at  the  proper 
speed  and   dropped   them   -"vhere  they 
were,  when  the  whistle  blew,  with  de- 
lightfully realistic  ftlacrlty.  ' 
■Now.  Albert's  love  nest  was  In  Prep- 
aration   against    his    wedding,  which 
■was  to  take  place  when  the  nest  was 
built,  and  the  Cook's  parents  and  other  i 
relations  of  Albert's  birdie,  Alice-ali 
the  Cooks  apparently  except  tho  re- 
nowned "Doc"— came  out  to  see  the 
place  and  the  foundation.    Also  came 
Albert's  friend,  Andrews:  Ella  Mayer, 
AUco's    friend,    and    Albert's  Uncle 
George,  his  employer.  | 
It  !was  charming  to  see  Albert  ■now 
everyone  where  tho    hall,    the  living 
room,  the  dining  room,  etc..  were  to  bo. 
He  included  a  den.    No,  Alice  said,  1 .  | 
would  be  a  sewing  room.    Ella  backed 
her  up  and  there  was  the  first  "f..  in - 
the  lute.    No  sooner  was  that  mendea  , 
than  all  began  to  "advise'  about  the, 
house,   and  one  complication  followed 
another  till  the  Cooks  and  Uncle  George  ' 
succeeded,   as  Albert  said  afterwards.  . 
In  turning  his  love  nest  Into  '  a  patue- 1 
field  that   made   Europe  look  like  a, 
churchyard.  "  j„„u»  i 

WoU,  Albert  finished  the  house  despite  ! 
a  strike  called  by  his  prospective  father-  , 
In-law.   His  friend  Andrews  became  en- 
gaged to  Ella.   His  uncle  announced  he  | 
would  marry  Minnie  Spring,  Whom  he 
had  planned  to  have  Albert  wed.  AJ- 
bert  learned  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  | 
spufn  all  advisers.    Alice  came  back  to 
bim,  and  when  he  told  Simpson,  tbe  , 
contractor  who  did  not  build  the  house, 
that  he  was  going  on  a  wedding  trip 
and  that  wort.hy  asked,  "One  of  those 
Cook's  tours?"  the  youth  replied.  Not 
on  your  llfe"-or  words  to  that  effect 
And  the  birds  nested. 

It  Is  ell  novel,  delicious,  wholesome 
comedy,  with  trenchant,  direct,  apt  and 
witty  comment,  all  lived  and  spoken  by 
real,  every-day  people  with  whom  every 
one  Is  acquainted.  The  actors  know 
their  types  from  the  ground  up,  and  they 
reproduce  them  with  remarkable  verity. 
Mr  Craven,  the  autlior  of  the  piece, 
would  be  the  lite  of  it,  if  all  the  others 
did  npt  help  him  so  well.  His  enthusi- 
asm perplexity,  -n-.eakness,  courage, 
yielding,  defiance  and  other  mixtures 
are  displayed  with  the  finest  skill. 

Inez  Plummer  as  Alice  is  as  pleasing  i 
In  her  happy  love,  her  loyalty  to  hen 
bossing  mother  and  family,  her  waver-  | 
ing  and  her  final  union  with  Albert  in 
the'  decision  to  live  their  life  together 
without  Interference  from  Cooks  or  Ben- 
netts. ,  „ 

Harry   Sleight   makes   Uncle  George 
every  inch  the  whole-souled  brick  he 
is.    Louise  Rial  Ic.i  i^  t',-'-   '•o,,k^:  ^vith 
accompli.'^hed  tloraii- 
ny    in    I'.ffnf  as 
Harry  1 
band  of 

Carppiiir  V      1  1   !      ■  '         '  ■ 


r"'"'-    .n  iry  li'nii,.  Is  ,1,  ;i.  iously  ■< 
Y  01  fact,  blunt  and  tni-tless  ae  )•  i  ■ 
/aver,  whllo  all  tlie  brothers  and  1 1.-,  i 
uncles   and  aunts  are  verltabU 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Tlie  Henry 
Jf-wett  players  In  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
"Julius  Caesar."   Principals  of  thr  '  ■  • 

Julius  carsar  H.  Aaheton 

Oitavlus  Caesar  Claude  Bn- 

Marcus  Antonlus  Oeorgo 

TItlnlus  Frank  ■ 

I'opltlus  Lena  <. Albert  1- 

Marcus  Brutuai  _  K.  D.  Macljf  .iii 

raaslus  ,  Henry  Jewett 

•asc.i  Henry  CrrWker 

Trebonlua  Leonurd  Mudle 

neclus  Brutus  Alexander  Calvert 

Metellus  Clmb«r-  L'E*trange  Mlllman 

Clnna  Frank  Burton 

Soothsayer  Ernest  O.  Cove 

f'alpnrnla  Vlvlenre  Whltaker 

Portia  Viva  Birkott 

There  was  a  fair  sized  and  very  ap- 
preciative audience  and  there  were 
numerous  curtain  calls.  The  perform- 
ance last  night  must  be  regarded  from 
a  new  viewpoint;  yet  It  had  Its  draw- 
backs. The  Incidental  music  might  well 
have  been  omitted.  Caesar's  proces- 
sional fell  nothing  short  of  a  funeral 
inarch  and  called  forth  a  visible  demon- 
I'-atlon  of  disapproval  from  Mr.  Jewett 

1  et  the  performance  last  night  strikes 

icw  note  In  the  general  excellence  of 

0  entire  cast,  and  the  opera  house 

1  mltted  a  staging  at  once  magnificent, 
!  ijroprlato  and  yet  not  overdone. 

Mr.  Jewett  chose  the  role  of  Cas- 
us. As  the  chief  conspirator,  he  was 
iilways  convincing.  His  speech  was 
often  vitriolic  and  ho  was  stubborn  In 
his  sincerity.  One  could  imagine  the 
part  being  more  acceptable  had  he 
played  more  "as'ides"  and  showed  a 
keen  enjoyment  lu  his  plans.  His  gait 
was  too  measured  and  stagey.  Tet  he 
spoke  his  lines  with  the  grand  art  of 
thu  old  school,  and  he  gave  Brutus 
I  If  nty  of  food  for  thought 

II.  D.  MacLoan  as  Brutus  was  sym- 
pathetlo  In  speech  rather  than  In  action, 
for  he  added  to  the  butchery  with  a 
mighty  stroke  where  It  were  better  to 
stab  2,s  one  reluctant  to  till  a  horrible 
contract.  His  splendid  diction  was  a 
pleasure,  and  his  scene  in  the  Forum 
was  convincing  alike  to  the  audience 
and  mob. 

George  Relph  was  the  Antony  and  he 
spoke  well  of  his  dead  friend  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  I>ater  in  his  speech 
over  the  dead  body  in  the  Forum  ho 
played  with  telling  force  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mob  and  there  was  a  well 
>'  orlted  crescendo. 
-Mlss  Birkett  was  sweetly  concerned 

I  over  her  lord  and  was  convincing  as 
tlie    neglected    wife.     The    text  was 

'changed  to  suit  the  censorious  and  Por- 
ti.i  was  Brutus's  "mistress." 


■  t">rarieB 
1 100  red  « 


■   <ifsLre.1  J.-iM- 
H.r,  hare  behcM  " 

•  proportions  In  wt  

Mi'ury  later.  The  ancients  Jiavo  grenlly  the 
fiilvnntnue  over  lis.  Scarcely  can  any  man  be- 
il"vo  that  one  whom  he  has  ae<^u.  In  coat 
•  iid  cravat  can  poselbly  be  so  great  as  one 
ivho  wore  a  cblaimys  and  a  toga. 


Mr.  Ford. 

Ur.  Ford,  according  to  his  testimony 
icernlng  his  net  profit  in  a  year,  can 
ird  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  Jokes,  wlt- 
stupld,  indecent,  about  his  automo- 


Tho  Concert. 

By  repeating  1086  Bible  verses  from  ! 
memory,  Helen  Lynn,  10  years  old,  won  1 
the  first  prize  in  the  annual  church  con- 
test at  Galesburg,  111. 

How  this  takes  us  back  to  our  little 
village!  We  went  to  the  Sunday  school 
concert  at  night  in  our  Sunday  best. 

There  were  addresses.    There  was  sing-    ^  ,„..  ^  i 

Ing:  "Shall  M'e  Gather  at  the  River?"  'low  about  the  Apollo  Garden  at  Boylst 
■'Marching  Along";  "The  Pearly  Gates  ptatlon.— Bd, 


'I  i'-,:  .':iincin»l 
'  t'CiWic.  pa.-seu  .vt  of  exlsteiico  40  yenx/i 
ago.  /• 

Washington  Garden  was  the  name  of 
,Ui6  resort  run  1>y  Mr.  Ue.  to  which  I 
referred.  Tt  was  a  soml-open  air  place 
«s  I,  recall  It,  and  refreshments  were 
sentd  there.  My  recollection  of  K  1$ 
naturally  dim,  an  i  ^as  a  small  child 
when  I  was  taken  there  In  the  early 
Forties.  Its  extent  I  oannot  recall,  but 
Of  course,  It  did  not  compare  with  either 
the  Oakland  or  the  Forest  Garden  In 
size,  Sometimes  I  think  It  may  hav* 
opcupled  p*rt  of  the  space  afterwfcrd ! 
utilized  In  building  the  Boston  Mtftio 
Hall,  but  of  this  J  have  no  accurate 
knowledffe.  Lager  beep  was  not  drunk 
there.  It  did  not  become  popular  In 
noston  until  some  years  aftorwiird,  Our 
Uennan  friends  Imd  later  some  pleasant 
outdoor  resorts,  Amory  Ordse  for  in-  i 
stance,  near  Jamaica  Plain,  and  another 
jApoUo  Garden,  not  far  distant.  j 
1  Dorchester,  Jan,  33,  BAIZR.  ! 

The  Herald  will  publish  a  letter  tomoi  - 
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War  Note. 

At  Kolksto'ne,  yesterday,  Constance 
Shears,  a  Belgian  refugee,  who  was 
svimmoned  for  attempting  to  smuggle  a 
dog  Into  the  oountrj',  was  stated,  upon 
being  searched  at  the  harbor,  to  havR 
the  dog  round  her  waist  as  a  belt. 

The  town  clerk  asked  what  part  of  the 
dog  was  pinned  to  her.  (Loud  laughter.) 

The  searcher  replied,  "No  part." 

Defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  6s,  7d 
costs.— Glasgow  Herald,  Jan.  9. 


Are  Open  Wide";  "There's  a  Light  In 
the  Window  for  Thee,  Brother";  "My 
Days  are  Gliding  Swiftly  By";  "Sweet 
Hour  of  Prayer."  Then  came  the  reci- 
tations. Little  Willy,  uncomfortable  In 
a  stiffly  starched  broad  turn-over  col- 
lar with  tassels,  got  up  and  piped  out: 
"Jesus  wept."  The  boys  near  him 
nudged  one  another  and  snickered. 
One  whispered  "Smarty."  The  sex- 
ton shifted  his  cud,  came  up  behind 
and  hit  the  nearest  boy  on  top  of  the 
head.  After  the  benediction  there  was 
1  a  rush  to  the  door.  The  older  boys 
1  stood  In  the  snow  each  side  of  the  nar- 
row path.  The  girls  came  out,  laugh- 
ing and  expectant.  "Can  I  see  you 
(home?"  There  were  rciections  that  cut 
to  the  quick.  Nor  was  the  let  of  the 
favored  one  happy  the  next  morning  at 
'school.  The  hated  rival  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  hlm«at  recess  and  rubbed  his 
face  with  snow;  or,  lying  in  wait  for 
ihim  as  he  went  home  to  dinner,  pasted 
his  ear  with  an  ice-ball. 


MARX  BRO 1  HtRS 
AT  B.  R  KEITH'S 

Tlio  Four  Marx  Brothers,  supported 

'     a  company  of  10,  have  a  prominent 

'  8  on  fi.  F.  Keith's  bin  this  Week, 

and    entertained   two   large  audiences 

^  opterday  for  at  least  a  half  hour  In  I 

each  ,  performance.    The  Marx  family  j 

Is  as  versatile,   whether  it  be  Jullual 

M.Tix  as  Henry  Schneider,  the  head  o)  \ 

\hn  house;  Leonard  as  Tonl  Sarenl.  or 

ArLhur  Marx  as  the  nondescript.  The 

first  scene  pictures  the  docks  and  piers 

-f  a  steamship  company  on  the  arrival 

-1   vessel  from  Gerniany-Al  Shean 

•  srly  wrote  the  play  before  the  war- 

,'niv  at  wl^^o'^u^''*'"^  portrays  the 
\    /  ^'  Schneider's  villa  on  the 

'  ln°"-and'  "  ?t"  "P'^^'-'   ^^Ith   good  , 
-Inj^  and  excellent  character  acting 

\uother    headllner    i.s    Cecil  Lean 
loua  as  a  musical  comedy  star   He  I 

i.°ars  in  Soass  of  the  Moment,"  all 
I.  music  and  lyrics  being  of  his  own 
co.nposmon.  He  is  as.^lsted  by 
Mayfield,  an  attractive  young  woman 
w  th  a  fine  voice,  and  by  James  Billings 
who  makes  a  capital  bridogroom  in  the 
u  edding  scene  with  which  the  act  closes 
Mr.  Lean  himself,  of  cour.je,  serving  as 
tlic  .lustlce  of  the  peace  ""^ 

The  Lelghtons,  famous  minstrel  men 
h-.ve  a  not  new  but  none  the  less  In^ 
.e.estlng   act   In    "The   Party   of  th^ 
-second  Part,"  dealing  with  the  Negro 
porter  who  signs  a  contract  to  Join  a  - 
minstrel   show.     When   told    th^t  his 
name  on  the  program  would  be  Lou 
'Uumderstorm    he    brought    down  th" 
house  When  he  replied:  "That's  belter 
than  Hogan  anyway."  Sophye  Baniard 
wno  was  the  original  Red  Wido.v?  ap-' 
pears  in  vaudeville  this  week  for  the 
first  time,  singing  a  number  of  sel/r 
tions,  all  excellently. 
The  Bird  Mlllman  troupe  of  tight-wlrc 


Zenatello  and  Gay. 

A  letter  received  by  friends  from 
Mme  Maria  Gay-Zenatello  states  that 
she  and  her  husband  will  arrive  In  Bos- 
ton this  week.  Mr.  Moranzonl,  the  ex- 
cellent conductor,  has  been  In  Boston 
for  some  time,  with  Mr.  Fornarl,  Mr. 
Wronski,  two  or  three  other  singers  and 
the  librarian.  Now  Tet  the  opera  begin ! 
Now  let  the  sports  proceed  : 


Lex  TomatonU. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  have  read  with  gcreat  interest  and 
sjTnpathy  the  accounts  of  pedestrians 
who  have  been  splashed  by  passing 
wagons  and  automobiles,  and  venture  to 
suggest  a  remedy  which  has  been  sue- 


I  always  bar*  contended  that  1(  the  owner, 
the  pobllsher,  and  the  managing  editor  could 
be  kept  out  of  newspaper  offices  it  'ijtnild  be 
a  good  bnslness,  but  it  is  Impossible.  They 
ulwsys  are  meddling.  One  afternoon  I  was 
sitting  in  a  dignified  attitude,  with  both  feet 
ovin-  the  top  of  my  desk,  and  botli  hands  in 
my  pockets,  wben  n  beayy-treading  geutleniuu 
approached,  and  asked;  "Young  mau,  do  .von 
wdik  hers?"  "I  do,"  I  responded  wltliont 
changing  my  position.  "You  hare  the  tenses 
mixed,"  be  remarked  gently;  "you  mean  you 
I  found  out  then  that  he  was  the  owner. 


j  For  Mr.  Anderson. 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 

Tn  his  recollections  of  Mrs.  John  Wood 
in  the  Public  Letter  Box  of  The  Herald 
today,  Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  con- 
fused Mrs.  Julia  Bennett  Barrow  with 
Mrs.  Wood.  It  was  the  former  Actress 
who  Interpreted  "Hiawatha"  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  In  an  Indian  costume,  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  reading.  I  do 
not  believe  Mrs.  Wood  ever  read  the 
poem  in  public.  It  was  not  in  her  line 
lat  all.  She  was  a  brilliantly  humorous 
performer,  but  patlios  was  beyond  her 
srasp.  He  Is  also  astray  whcr.  he  says 
IhT;  Wood.s  made  thoir  Mrst  appears.nce 
liL-io  In  "Thr:  Tompp.st."  U.  J.  W. 


did 


The  Morton  Myth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  consltutlon  settles  it. 

In  1839  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts read  aa  follows:  Election  of  Gov- 
ernor7  Chapter  H;.  Sect.  1.  Art.  III.: 
The  secretary  shall, lay  the  votes  given  j 
In  for  Governor  "before  tl*e  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  by 
them  examined,  and  in  case  of  an  elec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  re- 
turned, the  choice  shall  be  by  them  de- 
clared and  published." 

All  the  votes  returned  for  €k)vernor 
for  the  year  1840  were  102,066.  One-half 
was  51,033.  The  Morton  vote  was  51,034 
a  constitutional  majority  of  one.  .  TIk 
change  substituting  elections  by  plural 
ity  was  b^  article  of  amendment  14,  rati- 
ng in  1855.  X.  T.  Z. 

Boston,  Jan.  2.5. 


"Le'Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  an 
Amusing  Comedy,  Though  Old- 
Fashioned  in  Some  Ways. 


Extraordinary. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  also  have  missed  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
locate  him  for  Mr.  Jos.  Gish.  By  the 
way.  I,  in  looking  up  the  genealogy  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

TOY  THKATRE— "Le  Gendre  de  ii. 
I'oirier,  '  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Bmile  i 
Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau.  played  by 
Le  Theatre  Francais  de  New  York,  M.  ' 
Bonheur  manager. 

 M. 


M.  Poiiler  

Cfaston  de  I'resies 
\  erd<'let.  . . . 
Da 


Benedict 
.  .  . .  M.  J''aui  e 

 M.  Renavent 

-Montniyron  .v.M.  T,ouys 

iiavassus  •.  i .  .  . M.  Jeoffray 


Vatel . 


.M.  aivret 


ceasful  In  this  section.    I  will  let  the  j  the  Johnsons,  would  like  to  know  if  Mr. 


victim  (or  hero)  relate  the  circum 
stances  in  his  own  words. 


Herkimer  Johnson  la  a  relative  of  Bible-  ! 
back  Johnson,  who  lived  in  Northampton  j 


I  was  walkin'  along  near  the  lianteO  about  40  years  ago.     He  was  in  the 
house  one  mornin'  last  August  with  a  employ  of  a  Mr.  Slippery  Clapp,  who  had 
i  basket  of  ripe  tomatters  on  my  arm,  la  foundry  on  lower  Pleasant  street,  on 
;  It  had  rained  the  night  before  and  the  [the  road  which  passed   Zenas  Field's 
i  road  was  full  of  puddles,    Back  o'  me  j  house  to  Hockanum  Ferry.    Any  infor- 
I  they  come  an  automobile,  rnnnln'  klnd-;mation  you  may  have  or  meet  In  your 
er  slow.   Just  before  they  got  to  where  |  Investigations  of  the  pedigrees  of  Moses, 
I  was  tiioy  crossed  over  on  my  side  andlthe  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
Iwent  korspllish  right  thiough  a  puddle,  Iter  (did  he  have  more  than  one?),  will 

be  appreciated  by 


squirting  water  all  over  my  new  over- 
alls. In  the  machine  on  the  front  seat 
they  was  a  man  about  fifty  and  the 
driver,  and  on  the  back  seat  they  was  a 
J'oung  lady. 

"You  old  fool,"  says  I.  "naow  what  in 
thunder  dijj  you  want  to  do  that  for? 

"The  man  looked  around  and  grinned. 
That  made  me  mad  and  f  up  and  hove 
;  a  ripe  termatter  at  him.   It  missed  him, 
but  it  hit  the  back  of  the  seat  and  spat- 
tered all  over  tlie  gal's  dress. 

■  The  driver  stopped  the  machine,  and 
1   thought  he  and  the  old   man  was 
n-Rwine  to  git  aout  and  come  for  me. 
"Come  on,  gol  darn  ye,"  says  I.  "T 
,  got  a  whole  half  bushel  more  on  'em 
liere  in  the  basket."  E.  W. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22. 


j  Sam  Sharpley's  Song. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

'  J.  I>.  K."  quotes  four  lines  of  the 
song  sung  by  Sam  Sharpley  in  the  Six- 
Ues.  My  mother  used  to  sing  them: 
Remember  your  poor  father. 

Who  in  St.  Helena  now  Ilea  low, 
And  you'll  soon  follow  after  him 

If  you  meddle  with  that  'bonny  bnnoh  of 
roses  O! 

Somervllle,  Jan.  23.  W.  E.  W. 


A  Few  Gardens. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

a  previous  communication  In  thin 


In 


JERRY  BAILLETT,' 
Teacher  of  Penmanship  In  the  Pu'olic 

Schools,  1865. 
Springfield,  Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  singularly 
reticent  about  his  early  years.  It  Is  our 
impression  that  lie  was  born  not  far 
from  the  Onion  river  in  northern  Ver- 
mont, but  several  states  claim  the 
honor  of  his  birthplace.  We  doubt  if  he 
is  of  kin  to  the  gentleman  you  have 
named.  Mr.  Johnson's  printer  called  at 
The  Herald  office  yesterda.v  afternoon. 
He  had  a  worried  look  snd  asked  if  The 
Herald  would  not  equip,  .■stake  and  send 
out  n  Johnson  relii?f  party,  headed  by 
Mi  Bm*"?!  ihe  emlngtu  dsUgtivti,  We 
told  him  that  The  Herald  respected  Mr. 
Johnson's  privacy  and  would  in  no  way 
attempt  to  search  him  out.  Mr.  John- 
son is  not  anxious  to  rush  into  print. 
He  knows  the  worth  of  silence.  When 
he  has  made  sociological  investigations 
of  interest  to  specialists  or  the  general 
public  he  will  surely  describe  them,  or 
at  least  hint  at  them  in  the  columns  of 
The  Herald.  Princely  offers  have  been 
made  to  him  by  other  newspapers  from 
Maine  to  California;  by  the  Times  and 
Telegraph  of  London;  by  the  leading 
Journals  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Petro- 
grad,  but  he  writes  only  for  The  Boston 
Herald.— Bd. 


""^^  bookedT'wen. 
adepts  in  th^lr  line.  Lou  Anger  thA 
neutral  soldier,  has  a  German^  flialect 
monologue  full  of  bright  lines  "FM^ 
ing"  is  the  title  of  a%over'larce  ^^P" 
troducing  a  company  of  four  a-'i  „f 
Whom  are  good  enough  to  get  the°r 
names  on  the  program,  though  ifn^ 
there,  while  Vandinoff  and  Lou?e\.n»; 
the  bill  With  some  rapid  fire  Tor^ln 
oil  painting  on  glass  and  canvas 


department,  or  to  the  dramatic  columns 
,  of  The  Herald,  I  gave  the  location  of  the 
! Apollo  Garden.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
!rfason  I  forgot  to  mention  it  in  contribu- 
tion of  Jan.  10,  to  which  "Ino"  refers.  Ir 
wa,s  on  the  easterly  side  of  Washington 
street  just  ab9ve  Harvard  street  and 
extended  to  that  thoroughfare,  a 'short 
distance  below  the  corner.  It  flourished 
during  a  part  of  the  civil  war  period  In 
1SC6  or  thereabouts.  It  was  reconstructed 
as.  a  playhouse  for  Lon  Morris,  who  was 
Ithe  business  manager  of  the  Morris 
Brothers,  Pell  &  Trowbridge  minstrels, 
performing  In  the  hall  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Province  House,  nearly  opposite  th« 
head  of  Milk  street  on  Washington 
(street.  This  place  was  oi-iglnally  adapted 
|for  amusement  purposes  by  John  P. 
iOrdway,  a  music  publisher,  who  later  in 
Hfo  hor:,,,,,  n  "hv,slcian.  He  sold  out  to 
'■'10  were  called  Morris 


Either  Will  Do. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  attended  a  concert  recently  and,  as 
usual,  the  performer  on  the  harp  was 
designated  a  "harpist."  Can  you  tell 
me  for  what  reason,  or,  indeed,  "with 
what  excuse,  the  pure  English  "harper" 
is  being  crowded  out  by  the  unnecessary 
hybrid  "harpist"? 

WARREN  H'.  CUDWORTH. 

NotTvood.  Jan.  24. 

"Harpist"  is  a  word  in  good  and  reg- 
ular standing.  William  Browne  In  one 
of  his  "British  pastorals"  spoke  of  "that 
Oeagrian  harpist"  as  far  back  as  1613-18. 
"Harper"  Is  the  older  word,  much  older! 
Some  make  a  distinction  by  designating 
a  professional  as  a  harpist.  We  prefer 
"Harper." — Ed. 


Doinestigue  '.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 'ili.  .leoffray 

Antoinette  -^Ime.    Meurvllle  ' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "La  Gendre  de  i 
-M.  Porrlei"  was  long  ago  admitted  to  the  ' 
repertoire  of  genteel  schools  for  young  | 
ladies   and   has   been   annotated— Prof. 
Sumlchrast,  for  example,  e.xplains  care- 
fully the  precise  meaning  of  "Poniard"  ' 
and  "comet  year"— It  is  still  an  amusing^ 
comedy.   It  is  not  easy  for  us  in  1915  to  ■ 
become  excited  over  the   conflict  be- ' 
tween  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility 
of  the  Forties,  but  the  play  has  an  his- 
torical, political  value,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  the  bourgeois  as  represented 
i  by  Poiner  is  an  eternal  type,  more  so 
I  than  the  aristocrat  typified  as  Gaston, 
j  111  some  respects  the  play  is  curiously 
.  old-fashioned.    There  are  touches  of  the 
j  old  romantic  senfimentallsm.    Would  a 
drainaUst  today  allow  his  young  hus- 
iband  to  say  to  the  wife,  "Tou  have  the 
|heart  of  my  mother"?  Probably  not,  ex- 
;copt  in  melodrama  for  the  great  public. 
!    It  is  a  question  whether  a  oomedv  that 
iends  with  Poirier  exclaiming,  "This  is 
3046,  r  shall  be  deputy  in  '47  and  peer 
lof  France  in  '4S"  should  be  played  In 
modern  dress  or  in  the  costumes  of  the 
j  period.    Last  night  Gaston  smoked  cig- 
arettes. Were  they  smoked  by  the  swells 
lof  1846? 

Mr.  Benedict  gave  on  the  whole  an  in- 
teresting and  effective  impersonation  of 
Poirier.  The  man's  vanity,  his  ambi- 
tion for  a  title,  his  honest  contempt  for 
any  one.  especially  his  son-in-law,  that 
would  not  work  in  some  way,  his  igno- 
rant respect  for  art  and  his  horror  of 
artists— voiced  aa  though  he  were  Flau- 
bert's Homals  speaking— were  well  e-v:- 
preesed.  His  scene  with  Vatel,  the  cook, 
a  cook  of  kin  to  the  chef  in  Disraeli's 
"Tancred"  and  Miss  Amory's  admirer 
in  "Pendennls,"  was  excellent.  Ho  did 
not  rise  to  th«  height  of  the  situation 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Here 
Poirier.  repi-oaching  Gaston  for  liaving 
a  liason  and  comforting  his  daughter, 
should  portray  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
father  and  the  shock  to  the  moral  sense 
of  a  bourgeois  with  commanding  dig- 
nity or  with  righteous  Indignation.  As 
It  wae,  many  in  the  audience  refused 
to  take  tlie  scene  seriously.  The  busi- 
ness of  Poirier  and  Verdelet  in  attempt- 
ing to  comfort  Antoinette  was  better 
suited  to  force-comedy  than  to  the 
ti-aglo  situation. 

Mr.  Renavent's  Verdelet.  with  this 
exception,  was  excellent.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  other  players  was  mediocre^ 
though  Mr.  Jeoffray  gave  character  to 
the  moneylender. 

The  comedy  will  be  repeated  this  af- 
ternoon and  tonight.  On  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  afternoon  and  evenin^f 
the  play  will  be  "Le  Voyage  de  Mon- 
sieur Perrlchon." 


MISSHEINRICH 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Julia  Heinrich.  dramatic  sopi-ai  > 
assisted  by  her  father.  Max  Heinricii 
accompanist,  gave  a  song  recital  ye-sie;  - 
day  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  Ther 
was  a  very  friendly  audience  of  f.i' 
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Care  fv:y(t  u^>i.'  "i 
'zart.  AJr  of  Pamlna:  Stliuniaim,  Mond- 
Inaeht.  Soldatenbraut .  Franz.  FrbcWing 
I  und  IJebe.  Ach  wenii  ich  aoch  cln  Ini- 
I  mchen  waer;    Brolims,    WlrwandeUen,  , 
Botschatt;    Schubert.    Plt>    AUmacht;  j 
lleinrich.  Ueber  die  Heide.  Herbsabend. 
Deine  Sthnme;  Bizei.  Vieille  Chanson;  | 
C.  Pahner,  Si  j'ptais  Dicu"  ims.):  De- 
l.ussy.  Komanoe;  Bachelet.  Chcre  Xulf, 
MBcDonrell     Wliat's    Mis    Heart.  Con- 
■<i.  noe:  Beach.  Ah.  love  but  a  day:  Coi-- 
Autumn   within;   Elgar,  "  \\  here 

tUglueen  year«  ago  this  month  Miss 
HeUirich,   a  youug  sUh   ---anK  fo'  . 
first  time  in  public  at  a  concert  given 

Ihere  in  Stelnert  Hall  by  her  father  ana 
mother.     She   then   sang   two  Biblical 

1  songs  by  Dvorak,  a  song  by  Grieg  and 
one  by  Franz,  and  three  of  Schumann  s 
duets  with  her  mother.   There  was  nat- 


iian"!"'  rnation  in  th«  first  act  was  i^M'i-  ] 

J!  omplished.    No  point  rscapp' 

M  ss   I  < mpest  in  her  inpersonation.  bu' 
these    points    are    made    with  Gallic^ 
lightness  of  touch,  not  hammered  In.  She  ; 
was  fascinating,  ton    in   hrr  coquetry 
with  Reginald  and  methods  of 

exciting  admiration 

Mr.  Brown  was  eM'iiLiii  as  Reginald 
and  gave  Miss  Tempest  worthy  support. 
He  vaa  properly  light-liearted  and  Irre- 
sponsible. He  played  with  cleverness 
and  distinction. 

It  were  easy  to  imagine  a  more  seduc- 
tive widow,  but  Miss  Serjeantson  In 
temper  and  hysterics  amused  the  audi- 
ence.   Mr.  Ross  was  dignified  as  Trav- 

ers.  srtss  Cavanagh  acted  Rosalie  with 
charming  vivacity. 

The  comedy  was  preceded  by  a  new 
plav  In  one  act,  "The  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,"  by  Harold  Chapln. 
^  Joe  Henderson  works  on  a  mud  barge 
and  comes  home  but  once  a  week.  One 
Friday  night  he  returns  to  the  London 
tenement  with  news  of  improvement  In 
The  new  job  will  permit 


F«n  ouF'soaM  against 
1  ■«  glass  tank  contatnlnsr 

1   :  ,  A I  id  resigned;  Hah  ambi- 

tlou.s.  siortiv.i  and  untamed,  flashing 
and  darting  about  In  fine  frenzy,  and 
all  but  bumping  their  noses  against  the 
sides  of  the  tank.  Then,  too,  I  have 
recollections  of  a  fairly  large  white 
whale,  which  to  our  youthful  eyes 
seemed  a  veritable  monster  In  bulk. 
Whether  th«re  were  "turns,"  like  our 
vaudeville  of  today,  I  am  a  bit  vague, 
■o  absorbed  were  w«  in  the  aquarium, 
but  1  seem  to  see  nebulous  visions  of 
freaks  of  one  sort  or  another,  some  do- 
ing "ax;ts,"  others  merely  dlsplaj-lng 
themselves  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
personality.  Here  in  this  Paradise  of 
youth  on  half -holidays,  one  was  sure  to 
find  many  of  his  youthful  friends.  Oh, 
for  the  days  that  are  no  more! 
Jan.  24.  F.  S.  S. 


r 


his  fortunes.   — 

duets  with  her  motner.    i.ic.=                j   him  to  see  his  family  every  night.  Liz, 
uralVy  much  interest  in  her  appearance.     his  wife,  patient,  hard-working  and  de- 
;"o7  he.  rathe    was  highly  esteemed  a.  ;   voted,  falls  on  her  knees  rejoicing  in 
.    -  _  .   _    1,^,.   Ti.^  alo-Vtt  eiirnriRes  Henderson. 


an  accomplished  Lieaer  singer  and  her  i 
mother  was  a  pure  voiced  soprano,  well 
trained  and  masital. 

Miss  Heinrich'a  voice  was  tlieii  of  true 
contralto  quality,  rich,  sensuous,  emo- 
,  tional.    It  was  a  voice  of  liberal  com- 
na.«s  and  the  "upper  register"  was  even 
:  .t  agreeable,   so  that  there   was  no 
-ploion  of  the  two  voices  often  pos- 
■  ^^ed  by  contralto?  who  are  not  con- 
1  Mt    with    th"!    natural    range.  (Mme. 
-.Hkhi   was   accused   of  having  three 
,voiee.o1.    Miss  Heinrich  also  then  showed 
I  that  she  had  musical  feeling.   She  .^ans 
'with  girlish  enthusiasm.   It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  she  would  go  fer,  if  she  I 
would  study  assiduously  the  art  of  sing- 
ing, so  that  she  could  be  mistress  ot  her 
;  emotional  nature.  . 

She  was  heard  here  later.  Thus  in  \m 
I  she  gave  three  concerts  with  her  father  i 
i  and  at  the  third  she  sang  three  new 
'songs  in  manuscript  by  Mr.  Loeffler— j 
'Timbres  Oublies."  "Adieu  pour  jamais"  j 
and  "Les  Paon.-s.  '    Phe  finally  went  tO: 
Germany  and  became  known  as  an  opera' 


prayer.  Tift  sight  surprises  Henderson, 
for  he  has  displayed  the  usual  mascu- 
line indifference  towards  her  faithful- 
ness and  devotion.  There  Is  a  general 
awakening  and  the  little  family,  which 
includes  two  children,  is  happily  re- 
united. 

Mr.  Browne  gave  a  remarkably  strong 
impersonation  of  the  rough  bargeman, 
and  displayed  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
ability  as  a  character  actor.  Miss  Cav 
anagh  played  Liz  with  touching  sin- 
cerity, and  Mr.  Alexander,  as  a  bibulous 
I  friend,  was  in  the  picture.  The  same 
bill  will  b".  repeated  tonight. 


One  Whitehead. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that,  anent  the  Rev.  Herbert  8. 
Johnson's  reference.  In  his  sermon  li^st 
Sunday,  to  the  evangelist  Whitehead, 
M.  S.  C.  inquires,  "Who  was  White- 
head?" I  am  surprised  at  M.  S.  C.'s 
ignorance.  For  Information  concerning 
Whitehead,  I  would  respectfully  refer 
him  to  the  7th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter 
of  Psalms,  and.  If  the  Information  there 
given  regarding  Whitehead  is  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed,  he  should  consult  the 
works  of  Gibbons,  Hlppocratus  and  Sar- 
cophagus, which  I  understand  the  Rev. 
Jlr.  Johnson  has  of  late  been  reading. 

TOO  MUCH  JOHNSON. 
Boston,  Jan.  26. 

"Drive." 


As.  according  to  some,  there  is  to  be 
an  unexampled  era  of  building  in  and 
about  Boston;  as  stately  edifices  for 
business,  "residences"  for  plutocrats, 
and  apartment  houses  or  burgess  war- 
rens as  Stevenson  called  them,  are  to 

 -  -  rtg,  ,n  the  twinkling  of  an    eye,  like 

Germany  and  became  known  as  an  opera  shingles  on  the 

as  well  as  a  concert  singer.    In  Elber-i  «  "Z,,  _„1  ^e  an  excellent 

'  feld  in  1911  and  1912  she  appeared  asi  human  body,  there  wm  oe  an 
'  Asathe.  Klisabeth,  Micaela.  Senta  Klsa     opportunity    of    testing    the  practice 
Antoiiia.  Pamlna  and  Santuzza.   In  1910    _-„o„mended  at  the  grand  Academy  of 
.she  was  warmly  praised  in  Berlin  as  a    re  mot    Lemuel  Gulliver 

concert  singer.    For  some  time  she  has    Lagado.      hen  ^av  ■ 
been  dramatic  soprano  at  the  Hginburg    visited  that  famous  Instltuuon  wim 
City  Theatre,  a  famous  opera  house.    ^  rooms,  after  he  had  seen  the  man 


Coming  to  this  country  last  summer  for 
a  visit,  .'!he  is  now  prevented  by  the 
war  from  returning. 

Miss  Heinrlch  is  now  a  mature  singer 
of  much  experience.  Like  Miss  Edyth 
WaJker  and  like  Mme.  Fremstad  she 
has  wished  to  be  in  opera  a  dramatic  so- 
prano, whereas  the  best  part  of  her  voice  i„„     - 

is  of  mezzo-soprano  quality,  if  not  con-  j                  by  the  like  practices  tl^os® 
'  Iralto.  These  tones  arc  velvety  and  natu- ,          prudent  Insects,  the  bee  ana  tno 
rally    emotional.     The    extreme    upper  ^jjer."   


aiiei  11^   

..w  .v,«  r^rniect  for  extracting  sun- 
beams  out^of^  cucumbers,  and  another 
a^  work  calcining  ice  into  gunpowder, 
he  was  much  impressed  by  "a  J«ost  in- 
genfous  Architect,  who  had  contrived  a 

^^ra^1hl'';o'o?,^'nd^rrg7or 

Vthl  ?ou;\atlon.  whl^^^^^  he  just.- 


uppe 

{  tones    heard    yesterday    were    not  so 
agreeable.   They  had  less  body  and  were 
less  euphonious.    Although  the  voice  is 
•  eminently  lyric,  it  is  flexible  and  would  ■ 
apparently  lend  itself  easily  to  florid 
ong.  I 
It  was  lo  be  expected  that  she  would] 
ing  effectively  the  songs  by  Schumann, 
.Sch'ibert,  Franz  and  Brahms,  it  only 
-ecause   she   is   the   daughter   of  her 
ither.  who   was  for  many  yeaia  la,- 
rious  as  their  interpreter.   Slie  sang  the 
me  air  of  Handel  with  classic  serenity 


"Rld«"  and 

As  the  World  Wags : 

If  we  may  consider  the  prepositions 
"to"  and  "toward"  synonymous,  would 
It  not  be  logical  to  speak  of  making  an 
addition  "to"  a  complement? 

When  Capt.  Crosstree  of  the  pneumatic 
chest— came  to  Selwyn's— (Lang  les  ss 
her)  he  Informed  us:  "The  English  lan- 
guage was  so  confusion,"  the  only  word 
in  it  of  which  he  felt  sure  was  Susan. 

Dr.  ■  Holmes  apologized  for  having 
spoken  of  taking  a  ride  Instead  ot  a 
dVlve— In  his  poem  on  the  Dorchester 
Giants;  but  what  do  we  do  nowadays. 
In  street  cars  and  autos  but  ride— a  des-  ; 
ignation  which  the  Doctor  seemed  to  j  PrOgram 
claim  was  applicable  to  equestrianism 
only. 

Besides,  had  he  not  the  authority  of 
the  old  classic; 

We'll  Jump  Into  th«  wagon 
And  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

EDWARD  LAWRENCE. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Jan.  25. 


^  ,       ,  ...    I      ■    ■  ■!     '1   r.'-l  I* 

blue  and  iif.iiing  a  fine  Imprint  of  th^ 
orb  of  dav,  within  which  Is  a  portrait  of 
•Peek's  Bad  Boy.'"     This  shows  that 
Mr  Peck  of  Saco  was  a  bit  of  &  humor- 
ist.  It  also  stirs  joyous  memoriae.  Sleds, 
"spring-runners,"  like  rallvvay  engines, 
had   names    in   those   days:  Reindeer. 
Mercury.  Swift,  Eagle,  etc.    There  were 
boys  on  the  hill  in  our  little  village  who 
had,  wonderful  sleds— gorgeously  paint- 
ed, richly  upholstered— but  some  fellow 
from  the  Pancake  region  or  down  In 
South  street  had  a  battered,  shabby  old 
sled    that    would    far    outstrip  them. 
Quarrels  would  arise  over  the  question. 
Wfioae  runners  are  worn  the  flattesU  | 
No  boy  wore  an  overcoat,  however  cold  j 
'  It  was.    A  fur  cap  with  a  fur  ornament 
like  a  doughnut  ball  on  the  top.  and  a 
i  tippet,  were  enough.   Wet  feet  were  not  i 
dreaded.    And  now  some  of, those  boys, 
1  wheezy,    puffy,    gray-haired    or  bald, 
I  rheumatic,  do  not  venture  out  when  the 
j  crossings  are  damp  without  putting  on 
overshoes.  , .    -  .  , 

The  Journal  of  1885  also  told  of  heroic 
Capt.  William  Sweat  of  Waterboro,  who 
■  71  years  before  drove  an  ox  sled  to  Bos- 
(  ton  "laden  with  country  produce  and 
i  returned  with  a  load  of  molasses,  the 
I  trip  consumed  a  week  each  way." 
'  And  was  there  not  a  little  New  Eng- 
,  land  rum  In  that  load?  We  do  not  say 
a  barrel— but  a  demijohn  or  two? 

This  Capt.  Sweat  in  1?18  built  a 
schooner  In  Waterboro  and  hauled  It  to 
Kennebunkport,  "where  It  was  launched 
and  from  where  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  "  Mr.  Littlefleld  adds':  "That 
schooner  must  have  traveUed  overland 
at  least  10  miles  before  It  reached  salt 
water,  quite  an  unusual  haul  even  for 
Maine  oxen."  A  hardy  race— oxen  and 
men! 


SECOND  CONCERT 
BY  FLONZALEYS 

Made  Interesting  by 
Reger  Quartet  Not 
Well  Known  Here. 


Society  Note. 
T.oiila  VII.  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Guem- 
en^  a  formidable  disputant  in  theolog- 
fcal  matters,  particularly  strong  on  the 
question  of  Purgatory  had  a  curious 
frlck  of  Bmelllng  everything  he  ate  It 
was  the  fashion  In  his  day-he  died  In 
r667-to  sit  at  table  with  the  hat  on 
Jhe  head.  Now  as  he  had  a  long  nose 
Lnd  was  short-sighted,  he  often  be- 
smeared his  nose.    It  frequently  hap- 


e  air  of  Handel  with  classic  scren^t.v    s^ea  ^^^^jj^g  ^ 

,„d  a  FUggestion  of  the  traditional  j  „n,elette,  some  of  It  would  splash; 
;rand  merner.    Schubert's  eoiie.  which,  ^       either  because  his  hand  I 

■  trembled  or  he  was  thinking  of  some-  | 
thtng  ete.  This  was  so  disagreeable 
tS  sfe,  that  to  prove  his  wife's  devotion 
was  genuine,  they  used  to  say  that  if 
a  wefe  not.  she  certainly  would  not  eat 
at  the  table  with  him. 


■  e  prefei  i'>  hear  -luns  by  a  man— Mr. 
lelnrich  s  inierpretation  was  memorable 
-was  delivered  with  appropriate  breadth 
.md  dlgnitv.  The  lighter  side  of  her  art 
vas  pleasing— witness  her  interpreta- 
tion of  "Die  Soldatenbraut  '  and  "Wenn 
ich  doch  ein  Immchen  waer."  One  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  recital  was  her 
singing  of   the  songs  by  her  father 


Gardens  of  Yore. 


songs  in  which  the  music  gave  full  ex-  i  As  the  World  Wags.  allusion 
nre^slon  to   the   autumnal  melancholy      Some  days  ago  in  The  Herald  allu^^^^ 


presslon  to   the   autumnal  meiancno.y      S""^*  7?"      olio  Garden,  seeking 

mood  of  the  poet     These  songs  were  made  to  the  ApoUo  G^^^^^ 

sans  with  d<rfP/«-='  "- ..^^f^.V'tones  of  ''''°I^^'l^"^^^°'^hir^^tor.  street,  be- 
peculiarly  smted  to  the  richest  tones  ot 

her  voice.  .  ^        -■.  '. 

^iinger  :\v.d  stjconipanist  v.ere  hearu.;.  | 

applauded. 


MAJESTIC   THl)ATRE-"The  Mar 
ria«e  of  KUty.  '  »  comedy  In  three  acts 
t!v%r.d  D.  C»re«iC  and  Francis 
Crolsset,  .dWted  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Len 
noi. 


k"' garden  "on"  Washington  street,  be 
iween  Winter  and  Bromfield. 

The  Apollo  Garden,  If  I  am  not  mis 
taken  was  at  Boylston  Station  on  the 
Vew   Haven   road;   sometime  the  old 


McBumey  place,  a  "mansion  In  the  | 
dignified  manner,  a  fine  old  house  paint-  i 
ed  a  dark  mouse  color,  surrounded  by 
elms  of  gi  eat  size  shadowing  the  house 
and  a  lawn  sloping  gently  to  the  tracks 
of  what  was  then  the  Boston  &  Provi- 
W  Gr.bsm  Brown.!   dence  road,   and  bounded  by  a  brook 

Sir  mPfioal*  »«1»>»»-  ''..a.rbtTt  KosJ   seoarstlng  the  place  from  the  railroad^ 

John  TraTMn  :'::;'.",.:..Jobo  AlMnnaei   ^'^'Xs     Next  door  stood  the  old  Ray- 

Rosalie  •  •••v.---ii'':rt';  ••SttT"   thn  marriage  and  departure  ot  the  varl- 

MUs  K.tl.«n..  en^rtoB.  ^KlUT^j^^,^  o^g  mer^bTs  of  the  family,  drifted  Into 

The  entranotof   «jrt  of  Miss  Marie  market   and   became   the  Apollo 

TemLt  WW  a«aln  revealed  last  even-  Garden,  a  resort  much  patronized  by 
,„g  in  her  r^»^.l  of  the  lively  com-i 

'AvrwirrerrrdeugS 


the  German  colony  at  Boylston. 

In  regard  to  the  Garden  on  Washing- 
ton street,  between  Winter  and  Brom- 
field   I  do  not  recall  It,  but  between  , 
Winter  street  and  Temple  place,  on  the 
other  side  of  Washington,  and  where 

.  .1  susceptible,  how  .V  ,,-18  is  S  turns  to  the  left  toward  "West.    In  this 

.  .lealous  Peruvian  xMdow-all  faUev  stood  the  Aquarlal  Garden,  a  fas- 


We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Gay 
of  Blddeford,  Me.,  for  extracts  from  the 
Boston  Almanac  of  1847:  "  them  good 
old  days'  when  the  Boston  &  Maine  had 
ro«y  prospect,  and  'the  steamer  Hl- 
bernla  arrived  In  a  little  over  18%  days 

J^rT^°,'  ;he  -magnetic  telegraph 
communication  between  Boston  and 
*ringfleld  was  conipleted  so  that  Intelll- 
Snce  could  be  communicated  by  wires. 
Sd  be."  Was  'ntenigence  commu- 
nicated?   It   depended  on  the  trans- 

""{n  s'eptember  a  police  officer  was  fined 
$2  and  costs  for  smoking  In  the  street 

"Babe,  the  long  unhung  pirate,  finally 
received  a  free  and  unconditional  par- 
don    •  •  •  There  is  a  mystery  hang 
ing  over  the  reason."   This  was  a  gen 
eAl  event"  of  1846.    "Hanging  '  Is  the 
Ipproprlate.  the  Inevitable,   the  Pate-, 
rlan  word  ior  the  mystery  concerning,  neg«r 
reason  why  the  unhung  was  not  hanged^  i 
T Vt's  see    A  picture  is  hung;  a  man  la 
hanged    or  not  hanged-a  delicate  dis- 
Unctlon;  and  yet  the  hangedmanis  often 
hune    Why  la  "hanged"  i>etalned  In  this 
special  sense?   "Ow^ng.  probably,  to  the 
reteit  on  "rthls  ap6halc  form  by  judges 
[n  pronouncing  capital  sentences  '  says 
a  lexicographer.    Who  was  the  English 
fudge  thit  said  "Beef,  sir.  Is  hung;  men 
hanged"?    A  question  of  more  Im- 
t^Irtance  is  this:  Who  was  Babe?  Was 
£e  a  Boston  pirate?  His  name  Is  not  In 
the  Plates'  own  Book,  but  that  "Who's 
wL  In  Piracy''  was  first  published  in 
S>7     Our  cherished  edition  is  the  one 
JSs' published  at  Portland,  Me  Charles 
Hl^bl  who  committed  a  rocitles  in  the 
West  Indies,  once  kept  the  Tin  Pot,  a 
^unkeivV  Ann  street,  Boston;  but  we 
canno?  "clilm  him  as  a  prominent  cltl- 
«n   for  he  was  born  In  Rhode  Island, 
Md  tried,  convicted  and  hanged  In  New 
•^.rk    Again  we  ask.  Who  ^^f^.Bf 

There  were  "general  events  In  No- 
vember 18^5.  °'Gov.  Steele  of  New 
Hamoshlre  was  hanged  In  effigy  be- 
fauTe  he  wouM  »ot  hang  P«er  San- 
born, whereby  many  people  were  de- 
rtrived  of  a  great  pleasure. 
''Note  ?hls  event  In  July,  1848:  "A  posse 
ol  ladles  about  40  In  all.  In  the  village 
ft  mica,  Michigan  •  '  *  ."^^^r"^^^ 
a  bowUng  alley  with  axes  hatchets  and 
hammers."  There  wm  this  comment. 
••What  are  the  ladles  thinking  about  In 
regard  to  the  multiplication  of  these 
nuisances  in  Boston?" 

Mr.  Gay  writes:   "A  re*.l  Mexican  war 
Is  also  alluded  to  In  this  little  volume. 


The  Flonialey  quartet  gave  the  second 
of  its  concerts  for  this  season  last  night 
The  piogram  was  decidedly  interesting 
consisting  of  the  Uegcr  Quartet.  Opus 
74.  which  is  not  as. yet  well  known  here, 
and  the  delishtful  Haydn  Quartet  in 
D-:viaJor.  Opus  76.  No.  5. 

Reger  is.  indeed,  a  strange  flguit 
modern    music.     Year   after    .vear  he 
pours  out  in  reckless  piofusion  work 
after  work,  in  every  form  and  for  evei  > 
unown    combination    of    insttuments. : 
Although  he  Is  possessed  of  great  teih- 
nical   skill   as  a.   composer,    his  work| 
seems  very  rarely  to  "get  over"  to  thej 
audience.    With  all  his  facility  aM.  at 
the  same  time,  originality.  Begor  never 
'wholl.v   enwncipates   himself   from  the 
influenoe  of  other  musicians.    There  is  ■ 
a  Brahms- Reger.  a  Wagner-Reger,  and 
now.   ill  liis  latest  work,  a  Debussy - 


Last  Mlgiil  we  were  face  lo  face  will-, 
tlie  Wagner-neger- not  that  >\agnci 
was  present  all  the  time— but  here  an.; 
there  in  the  mystic  ...o.V.  of  the  work 
there  were  hinia  of  the  author 
"Parsifal."  The  quartet  is  for  Hegei 
vers-  amiable  music.  In  all  four  mov- 
mcnts  ibere  are  moments  of  sonsuou- 
beau^^  I  .-I'fil  always  recolleet  a  iiii 
soi-dino  r.assage  in  the  first  mO>emen; 
plpved  b.-  ih-  Flonzaloys  with  v-xquisi!' 
fulnes.s  and  tenderne.-5S  of  tone.  Ihr 
andante  i.s  perhaps  the  most  finely  eon- 
crived  of  th"  movements,  hut  it  con- 
tains •'ome  very  dull  pa.ssage*.  TIm 
ScheiKO  is  undoubtedly  best  calculated 
to  please  popular  taste.  I'layed  by  the 
Flonzaleys  the  quarter,  which  *'  ' 

monotonous     in     lone-eolor  (li!<^ 
Keger's),  literally  glowed. 

^fter  Ueger'n  quartet  the  I'  - 
quartet,  with  its  clanly  and  precis.oi 
came  as  a  relief.  The  important  niove- 
nieiit  i"  I  lie  Largo,  which  is  bi  o-.idi> 
conceived,  and  has  a  sort  of  sli: 
beaulv  verv  alien  lo  oui-  geii-ratioii. 
Needless  lo  ^=ay.  the  Flonzaleys  playe-i 
the    quartet    witli_  much    w«rmUi  and 

MME.BERNICE 
FISHER  SINGS 


Down  In  Maine. 
Mr.  G.  B.  LltUefleld  of  Roxbury  sends 
to  us  a  clipping  from  the  Blddeford 
(Me.)  Journal  of  Jan.  M,  which  reprint- 
ed Items  of  Interest  from  the  Journal  of 
Jan.  24.  1885. 


Mme.   Beriiice  Fisher,  formerly  wiUi 
the  Boston  Opera  House  company,  madt 
herfirst  public  appearance  since  hernial 
riage  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  or 
over  3000  persons  in  Tremont  Tempi'  l  i 
Dight.    Slie  received  a  hearty  gv. 
from  her  olti-i     •    ■   .  -  "^I' 
was  in  fine  > 


111. 


iiic  a.-  iiH 


:\rarriage^  has  not 

I  iiiing  ppifoixilitv. 


1-1 


•'  •'lii.i-':.  lo  liei-  siiiilt  lun. 
s    Se\eral    duels  wllli 
•Morse,   who,   with  her.  <:rc;ii  'il 


■I-  uriiw.ii  "J  a  .il"-'  aeu.-iJ  U\ lUK  lu  a 
II  of  Illinois  to  an  admirable  artist 
lOse  seascapM  are  lamoiia  throughout 


i">    lolcs  of    Haense!    and  Gretel  In 
I  i'iin|;onlinck"«  opera  at  its  rtrst  Boston 
Mo.iuctioii.     Their   joint  niinibers  in- 
'I'lpd  two  dupts  from  »liis  opera.  One 
"  iliemwas  the  ravorltc  waltz  number. 
\i'hry  also  sang  a  duet  from  "LaUme.  " 
T'lo  singing  of  the  Lotus  quartet  was 
(  f  pued  111  the  sanie  manner  as  usu<>). 
jTliese  nne  singers  were  compelled  to  re- 
If-I'oiul  to  sovora!  recalls  before  the  andi- 
loni-p  was  satisfied.    Miss  UUen  Keller, 
I'lolinist.  played  ro  well  that  the  audi- 
'ii"^  treated  her  in  the  .«anne  fashion, 
-lie  uas  .generous  with  her  additional 
I  .j',!,"''''^'^'  O'Shea  wa.?  acoompa- 

Mv,,-.    (•■ishcr's  r^siilar  numbers  were 
i>'e  l,olu.s  Blume."  Schuman:i;  ".Steind- 
"en.  ■  .s^trauss:  "Les  Berceaux."  t''aure: 
■  f-es    r.oses    d'Espahail,"    Faiire:  "A 
I-ittle    Winding   noad."    Ronald    "  "Tl.'' 
^"iO\ving,"    Benberg:    and    "Mv  T.over 
^•onie.s  on  tho  Skee."  Clotigh-Leighter. 
.ndded  miniber.s   were  the  flowei' 
t  sonp  from  "Haensel  and  Gretel."  and 
"Annie  T.aurie."     For   the  latter  she 
plitycd  her  own  acooinpahlmciit. . 

^Inie.   Swaiiz-Morse's   numbers  -.ere 
Mii.<;otla"s  waltz  froni  "Boheme,"  "May- 

II  lif'lds  and  Butterflies."  Del  lli'igo: 
■i  "Lon?,  I.onpr  Ago."  Old  Knglisb.  and 

"Sweetheart  Thy  Llpj?  Are  Touched  with 
I  Flame."  She  sang  Schumann's  "Kinder- 
wa  ht"  as  an  extra  number. 

Tlie  ciuartet  sang  the  Barcarole  from 
"Tale.s   of  Hoffmann."    "Sweet  Gene- 
■  ieve"  and  the  .Soldiers'  Chorus  from 
"Faust."     For  extras  they  gave  "A 
T-ittle    Boy."    "TIpperary,"    "Women"  ; 
niid  "Sweetheart.'  ' 
Mi.'s  Keller  played  ■  i;ondo  by  Saint- 
I  Saens.  "Orientale."  by  Cui.  and  '"'Liebes- I 
freud."  by  Krelsler.    Her  choice  of  ad-  | 
I  ded  numbers  was  esDecia'ly  good.  They  | 
were  Di-ala's  ".Souvenir,"  Bohni's  "Per- | 
petual    Jfotion"    and    'R'ilhemj's  fine 
tran.=-crlption     of     Schubeit's  "Ave 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TOT  THEATRE— "Le  Voyage  de  Mon- 
1  ileur  Perrlchon,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts 
by  Lablcha  and  Martin.  Performed  by 
the  Theatre  Francals  de  New  York. 

PptTirhon....   M.  Claude  Benedict 

Kommandant  Matbleu  y,f  Fuure 

 1  m:  Lonya 

J  '♦""■el.  •  M.  Renavent 

i  y"""'d  M.  JoelTray 

If?"'";   o*"et 

',  ^'"""^^Siste..  Mmc.  Georgette 

l>  iMo.  Perricaon  itme.  .lenny  Dislta 

I I I  'ii  inttc  Mme.  Giieramle 

.a  .Marchanfle  dc  Jmimaux  Mme.  Georsette 

The  comedy  is  nearly  55  years  old,  yet 
[ivith  the  exception  of  the  "asides"  it  isj 
still  fresh  and  amusing.    Some  won-| 
IdcrccI  when  Lablche  was  taken  Into  the 
[Academy,  and  no  one  more  than  La- 
huhe  himself,  the  modest  man;  but  he 
deserved  the  honor,  it  it  Is  an  honor 
to  bo  a  member  of  a  society  that  would 
lot  accord  tho  elder  Dumas.  Balzac, 
;autier,  Flaubert  to  have  chairs.  Com- 
edies of  Lablche  stili  endure  the  test  of 
wading,  for  his  fancy  Is  droll,  situa- 
tions and  dialogue  are  evolved  from  the 
I  <  liaiucters  and  the  men  and  women 
chiefly  of  the  bourgeois  class,  are  very 
human  in  their  foolish  ambitions,  their 
vanity,    their    foibles.     The    satire  is 
s:ood-natured,  and  yet  it  is  telling  Take 
for  instance,  the  little  play  in  two  acts 
v.itli  the  title  that  may  be  translated 
•  sand  In  the  Eyes."    How  true  to  na- 
It'ire  is  the  effort  of  Mme.  Mallngear  to 
ronvince  the  RaUnois  couple  that  her 
I  husband,  the  physician,  hag  an  enor- 
lous  and  lucraUve  practice!   How  droll 
|t),o  means  by  which  she  succeeds  in 
ic-onvincing  them!    How  sublime  in  its 
lex-hibitlon  of  bluff  the  scene  where  tho 
Itwo  fathers  keep  Increasing  the  mar- 
|rlage  settlements! 

u    :  "^/"oyise  de  Monsieur  Per- 
n.hon    the  truth  that  one  soon  resents 
Ithe  necessity  of  being  grateful  is  lllus- 
Itrated  In  an  amusing  manner.  An*  here 
lit  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Benedict  In  17- 
Ipresslng  his  resentment  did  not  Imptove ' 
|pn  the  lines  of  Lablche.    What  a  cora- 
entary  Is  the  Innkeeper's  book  on  the 
fatiiou.sness  of  travellers  recording  their 
fjplnions  and  impressions.    "How  beau 
|iful  to  admire  the  splendors  of  nature 
|vHen  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  niece  '• 
INo  wonder  Daniel  asks  why  the  French 


the  country.  The  writer  offered  JlOO  for 
the  choice  pi  the  un.sold  "thumb-nail 
sketches"  then  exhibited  la  Chlcaso.  We 
ho'c  received  the  following  letter: 


The  Patron  Writes. 

A.'  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  your  readers  in  Boston  has 
thoughtfully  sent  me  yoin*  paper  of  the 
5th  Inst.,  containing  an  Item,  "A  Piatron 
of  Art." 

You  are  right  in  that,  I  am  a  patron 
of  art,  and  buy  a  plctnre  every  now 
and  then  to  hang  around  the  house 
somewhere.  I  have  picked  up  five  small 
ones  here  and  there  this  summer.  Two 
of  them  were  painted  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  You  may  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing I  am  fond  of  rnarines,  and  know  a 
marine  when  I  see  it,  whether  painted 
by  my  favorite  marine  painter,  W.  T. 
Richards,  or  some  one  else.  The  Isles 
of  Shoals  are  my  summer  resort,  and 
the  summjsr  home  of  Childe  Hassam, 
who  has  been  known  now  and  then  to 
paint  a  marine.  Meet  me  at  Appledore 
next  midsummer  and  I  will  take  you 
where  you  may  see,  any  day,  "Proteus 
rising  from  the  sea  and  hear  old  Triton 
blow  his  wreathe^  horn." 

Now,  what  was  wrong,  or  peculiar, 
about  my  note  to  "An  Admirable  Ar- 
tist?" Wasn't  it  brief  and  to  the  pint? 
Have  you  any  objection  to  that  style  of 
speech?  or  did  you  want  something 
wordy  and  vociferous?  If  so,  you  have 
mistaken  your  man — call  him  "Mecae- 
nas"  or  any  other  old  fellow  you  want 
to.  Further,  it  may  "be  interesting  to  you 
and  to  the  country  to  know  that  I  never 
ask  what  an  artist  asks  for  hts  picture. 
If  I  offer  anything,  It  Is  what  it  Is  worth 
to  me,  and  if  that  is  not  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  ends  the  matter — and  we  part 
in  peace,  I  trust.  I  told  this  "Admirable 
Artist"  the  literal,  absolute  truth  as  it 
appeared  to  me.  He  paints  well,  and  he 
don't  ])aint-  well — or,  in  other  words, 
some  of  his  pictures  1  like — and,  as  I 
said,  some  of  them  I  wouldn't  have.  But 
I  never  saw  a  W.  T.  Richards  I  did  not 
like.  He  never  perpetrated  any  crazy 
and  out  of  plumb  drawing.  His  best  hold 
was  drawing.  Any  one  will  tell  you  that, 
and  you  will  not  take  my  word  for  it. 

I  think  my  letter  offering  $100  and 
nothing  more,  was  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  kind.  I  saved  him  the  trou- 
ble of  replying,  I  set  up  no  illusive  hope 
of  making  a  sale.  It  wa%  a  yea  yea,  nay 
nay  transaction,  and  for  the  life  of  me  T 
don't  see  anything  funny  about  it,  and 
can't  see  why  it  was  introduced  into  po- 
lite circles  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper. 

Will  you  kindly  ^rtve  this  space,  as  it 
may  add  a  little  to  the  hilarity  of  life  to 
art  circles.  F.  M.  ANNIS. 

Aurora,  111. 


We  Decline  to  Do  so. 

As  th«  World  Wags: 

'rh«  Herald  of  Sunday.  Jan.  23.  pub- 

announcing  the  marriage  of  Josiah  Mil- 
lard, sn  years  old,  "a  personal  friend  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  foreman  of  the 
jury  that  convicted  Jefferson  Davis  of 
treason." 

Please  state  when  and  where  Jefferson 
Davis  was  convicted  of  treason  or  even 
tried  for  treason.  INQUIRER. 
Boston,  Jan.  26. 


Foreseeing  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  as  well  as  Dickens  antici- 
pated some  modern  catch  phrases,  such 
as  the  popular  Injunction  to  keep  your 
hair  on.  "You  are  like  to  lose  your 
hair,"  remark;s  one  of  the  characters  in 
"The  Tempest"  Then  we  find  Falstaff 
exclaiming: 

^  .  same  is  up." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  the  dlckeus  his  name  is  " 
And  a  thirsty  soul  in  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  confesses: 
"I  haTe  yet  room  for  six  scotchea  more."  , 
—Dally  Chronicle. 


Ibo  witty  at  home. 


are  so  stupid  when 


■travelling.     Flaubert  had  as  keen  an 
\ve  for  the  foolishness  of  the  bourgeois 
|)Ut  he  was  contemptuous;  possibly  be 
fcause.  as  Anatole  France  has  suggested 
r.e  w.«  himself  a  romanOc  bourgeois 
|.ablche.  on  the  other  hand,  reco^iizes 
Ills  Pernchon  as  a  fellow  creature-  he 
Iwould   gladly  sup   with  him  and  '  not 
inerely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  him 
lis  a  human  document 
I  The  comedy  was  played  with  much 
fcp.rlt  and  to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  a 
Inuch    larger    audience    than    that  nf 
KVednesday.    Mr.  Benedict  played  thr 
bart  of  Perrichon  with  gusto  and  flnesqe 
fil>6taining    from    carricature.  keenW 
flthln  the  bounds  of  reason.    Of  thf " 
bther  members  of  the  company  Mmp 
hteka  was  perhaps  the  one  more  In  the 
[n    Henrlette,  as  portrayed,  was  cer! 
My  an  extraordinary  Jeune  flHe  even 
ihe  Perrlchon  family.    The  comely 
lif  carried  along  the  other  players 
'lie  c;omedy  will  be  repeated  this  af. 
Joon  and  evening  and  at  the  matinee 
Friday. 


The  Green  Fiend. 

1    Absinthe,  now  officially  prohibited  In 
I  T^rance,  has  had  the  same  fate  in  Bel- 
;  Sium,  where  the  sale  was  forbidden  In 
I  150.3,  Switzerland  (1908),  Holland  (1910).  It 
is  said  that  the' French  soldiers  took  tho 
'  drink  home  with  them  from  the  Algerian 
j  N\  ar  (1S44-1S47).    The  word  as  t'he  name 
:  of  a  plant  waa  known  in  England  early 
j  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  drink  was 
:|  ( ei  tainly  known  in  London  in  tlie  early 
j  iiftics  of  the  last  century.  Thackeray's 
I  ■Newcomers"  was  published    In  1864. 
;  ^\'hen  Barnes  Newcome  had  his  set-to 
^Mth  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots  at  his  club  he 
;  liad  ordered  absinthe  and  water,  and 
after  Sir  Thomas  walked  away,  r«d  In 
the  face  from  his  eulogy  of  the  colonel, 
Barnes  "finlsh«d  his  bitter  draught." 
There  are  significant  slang"  terms  In 
,  French  for  absinthe:    The  green  Muse, 
tho  Fairy  with  the  green  eyos,  the  ticket 
for  Charenton  (the  madhouse),  soapwa- 
<er,  the  zouave's  currant  syrup,  etc. 


'Vjrners. 
.1'  B.  Warner  at  the 

I'f'  of  S7,  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  was' 
'hardly  noticed  in  Boston,  yet  shf  and 
I  her  older  sister  Susan  were  once  known 
jlo  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their  novels 
were  honored  by  being  named  in  the 
game  of  authors.    Many  mothers  and 

nn«f7'  °'  reneratlon 

now  hy.ng  were  brought  up  on  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World,"  "Queeohy,-  "DoT 
l^iT^^'I"^  ^T^^  "  two  fir-st  named 

Swlrtiih^"^.'^'^'^  ^'■*"<'»>'  German, 

II,  isri  ■  "^u'  languages. 
'\  -i,if  t,^*  fl^^^  '''''"°'»  of  "The  Wide, 
^^  Ide  M  orld"  was  published  in  French 
Does  any  one  remember  "The  Hills  of 
tlio'isand  copies'' 
veie  sold  on  the  day  of  publication 
There  was  another  Miss  Warner  Miss 
Khza  A.,  whose  "Old  Flag"  and  "Tom 
JiAcy  were  for  some  years  favorite 
Sunday  school  books.  She  iiv-ed  m 
Noithampton,  a  cheery  woman  with  a 
beneficent  face,  whose  very  presence 
suggested  the  old-fa,,hionod  wed  cake. 

.ausJ  siBfi«£b«na  i«j:       jijuij  haifc 

1  In  iS76  the  new  Opera  House  in  Paris 
■was  in  its  second  year.  The  director, 
Halanzler,  recognized  the  fact  that  tho 
magnificent  staircase  was  no  longer  a 
drawing  card;  that  there  -would  be  need 
of  a  true  puhlic  instead  of  visitors 
drawn  by  curiosity.  He  therefore  an- 
nounced new  works:  Mermet's  "Jeanne 
d'Arc"  and  a  new  ballet  by  Leo  Deli- 
bes,  "Sylvia,''  which  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  "Der  Frei- 
schuetz."  There  were  famous  singers 
then  in  the  company,  Gabriele  Krauss, 
.Josephine  de  Reszke,  Mme.  Carvalho, 
Mme.  FurchB-Madler,  Mme.  Gueymard, 
Rosine  Bloch;  the  tenors,  Sylva,  Vll- 
laret,  Vergnet,  Salomon,  Selller;  the 
baritones.  Faure,  Cassalle,  Manoury, 
.Vuguez;  the  basses,  Gallhard,  Boudou- 
»esque.  Batallle,  Berardl.  The  ballet 
[waster  was  Louis  Merante.  The  chief 
I  dajicer  was  Rita  Sangalll.  The  con- 
ductors were  Deldevez,  Altes  and  Gar- 
cln. 

"Jeanne  d'Arc"  was  produced  in  April 
«nd  there  were  IB  performances  that 
year.  The  cost  of  the  production  was 
about  $20,000,  of  which  |8000  was  spent 
on  costumes,  and  $11,000  on  scenery  and 
accessories  ("La  Julve"  In  1S35  cost  $30,- 
000;  "L'Afrlcalne"  in  1865  about  $52,000). 

Faure  went  to  London,  where  he  sang 
with  Christine  Nllsson.  "Sylvia"  was 
actively  rehearsed.  The  engagement  of 
Miss  Sangalli  was  renewed.  She  was  to 
receive  $7200  a  year,  with  four  months' 
leave  of  absence  during  which  she  was 
not  to  be  paid.  DeUbes  feared  that  his 
ballet  would  not  *e  produced  before 
summer,  the  dead  season..  There  was 
talk  of  putting  off  the  production  until 
fall.  No  ballet  In  three  acts  had  been 
given  at  the  Opera  for  10  years,  since 
"La  Source"  with  music  by  Delibes  and 
MInkous  (1866),  and  no  ballet  had  been 
performed  there  since  "Gretna  Green" 
In  ono  act,  music  by  Ernest  Gulraud 
1(1873).  Dellbes's  "Coppelia"  (1870)  Is  in 
Itwo  acts. 

1  The  rehearsals  of  "Sylvia"  were  strict- 
jly  private.  Contrary  to  usage,  sub- 
scribers and  critics  were  not  allowed  to 
ibe  present.  This  caused  dissatisfaction. 
The  authors  threw  the  blame  on  the 
director;  he  pointed  at  the  authors. 

"Sylvia."  a  ballet  in  three  acts  and 
five   scenes,   was  finally  produced  on 
'.Tune  M,  1876.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Sylvia,    Rita   Sangalll;    Diane,    Louise  j 
Marquet;    L'Aniour,    Miss  SanlavlUe;! 
La    Naiade,     Miss     Paller;     Aminta,  i 
Merante;    Orion,    Magri;    Un    Sylvain, ' 
Remond;    Deux    Esclaves    Ethioplens,  , 
Miss  Mollnar  and  Miss  Gilbert    Only ; 
the  composer  was  named  the  night  ofj 
the  tirst  performance,   for  there  hadt 
been  a  dispute  between  Jules  Barbler, : 
Iwho  insisted  that  he  should  be  named 
as  sole  author,  and  Merante  was  equally 
a(renuous   In  asserting  that   he,  too, 
should  be  named.    Two  experts  were 
chosen;  M.  d'Herville  for  Barbler;  M. 
Justamente  for  Merante,  and  the  referee 
was  M.  Lacan.   It  was  decided  that,  ac- 
cording   to   long-established  tradition, 
the  ballet  master  should  be  named.   So  - 
the   names   of   Banbler   and  Marante 
finally  appeared  on  the  billboards,  the 
programs  and  on  the  published  score. 

Tt  was  strange  that  there  should  have 
[been  this  quarrel,  for  the  critics  at  tho 
itlme  agreed  that  the  scenario  was  in-  i, 
sipid  and  monotonous.  Only  the  ex- 
nuislte  music  of  Delibes  saved  the  work, 
they  said.  There  were  U  performances 
I  In  1876  and  eight  in  1877,  while  "Coppe- 
Ufa."  revived  in  1877,  had  11.  But  the 
.suite  drawn  from  the  music  soon  made  i 
Us  way  Into  the  concert  halls  of  tho 
musical  world,  and  the  "Pizzlcaf,"  In 
all  sorts  of  arrangements,  was  known 
I  to  every  lover  of  music,  every  amateur. 

Barbler  perhaps  obtained  the  first  idea 
I  of  his  scenario  from  Tasso's  "Aminta," 
(but.  as  Victor  Wilder  wrote.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  Acis  and  Galatea  over 
again.  "The  gentle,  tender  Acis  Is 
called  today  the  shepherd  Aminta;  the 
divino  Galatea  has  become  Sylvia,  the 
nymph  of  Diana:  the  monster  Polypho- 
mus  answers  to  the  name  of  Orion,  the 
blaok  huntsman." 

The  story  of  the  ^ballet  as  it  will  be 
presented  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the  benefit 
of  war  sufferers  through  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Suf- 
frage Assentation,  is  as  follows: 
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j  aiitiLa.u  beautifuj  youtli,  has clianced 
lo  SCO  Sylvia,  the  nymph  of  Diana, 
[■'Poitiiig  with  her  companion  in  the 
"  i  !)y  moonlight.  Becoming  enamoured 
oi  !i<)i-.  he.  haunts  the  spot  in  the  hope 
ol  .sfrpiiig  iier  again,  th.ough  he  realizes 
tho  hopelessness  of  a  mortal  recelvins 
any  I'avor  from  a  nymph  protected  by 
'> i  n  n.  Jie  is  flnall.v  discovered  as  he 
lies  the  dances  of  the  nymphs  from 
I  i^iding  place.  In  anger  .Sylvia  draws 
an  arrow  to  shoot  him,  but  realizing 
suddenly  that  a  mortal  Is  scarcely 
worthy  of  her  ire,  she  alms  instead 
toward  a  statue  of  the  god  of  Love. 
Aminta  throws  himself  before  her  to 
prevent  this  sacrifice  and  receives  the 
arrow  in  his  breast  at  the  same  moment 
that  a  dart  from  the  mischievous  god 
penetrates  her  own  neart.  Sylvia  and 
her  companions  depart.  When  later  she 
[  returns  for  another  look  at  the  beautiful 
boy  she  has  wounded,  she  is  discovered 
by  Orion,  a  black-vlsaged  hunter,  seized 
by  him  and  carried  away  to  his  rude 
I  abode.  With  the  aid  of  Diana,  she 
drugs  him  and  his  two  slaves  and  ed- 
capes.  The  god  of  l-ove,  who  appears 
in  human  form,  reunites  her  and  the  un- 
happy Aminta  and  finally  bears  them 
off  in  his  barge  to  the  land  of  the  im- 
mortals as  the  last  notes  of  her  ivory 
lioin  are  wafted  back  from  the  depths 
oi  the' wood." 

It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  first 
performance  that  Miss     Sangalll,  "a 
I  vigorous  and  intrepid  ballerina,"  while 
I  she  was  accurate  and     forcible  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  charm,"  but  some 
were  not  of  the  opinion,  as  we  shall  see. 
,  It   was  also  said  that  another  work 
should  have  been  given  with  "Sylvia" 
which  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a  half. 

"It  was  said  and  justly  that  such  a 
spectacle  was  not  worthy  of  this 
theatre;  that  it  would  have  been 
strengthened  if  a  new  work  or  some 
curtain  raiser,  as  'Le  Philtre,'  or  'Le 
Comte  Ory'  had  been  added."  On  June 
21,  1876,  "La  Favorite"  was  added. 

Georges  Duval  tells  us  In  his  "Annee 
Theatrale'  for  1876  that  the  scenario  of 
"Sylvia  "  was  written  expressly  for  Miss 
Sangalli.  He  praised  her  at  the  time  for 
departing  from  academic  rules,  for 
striving  after  a  determined  Individual- 
ity. "It  is  not  the  grace  of  Taglioni;  It 
Is  something  more  human,  which  ap- 
peals more  quickly  to  the  senses.  Tag- 
lioni was  a  Christian  dancer,  if  one  can 
use  the  term  apropos  of  an  art  pro- 
scribed by  Catholicism.  She  fluttered 
about  like  a  spirit  in  the  midst  of  trans- 
parent vapors  of  white  muslins  with 
which  she  liked  to  enwrap  herself.  She 
resembled  a  happy  soul  who  hardly 
bruised  under  her  rosy  feet  the  tips  of 
celestial  flowers.  La  Sangalll  is  a  thor- 
oughly pagan  dancer.  She  recalls  the 
muse  Terpsichore  with  her  tambourine, 
her  tunic  slit  over  the  thigh  and  held 
by  golden  clasps.  When  she  twists  her- 
self on  her  reins  and  throws  back  her 
arms  drunk  and  dead  with  voluptuous- 
I  ness,  you  see  one  of  those  beautiful 
figures  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii, 
which  stand  out  in  white  from  a 
dark  background  and  accompany  their 
steps  with  sonorous  castanets.  The  line 
!of  Virgil— 'Crispum  sub  crotato  movere 
llatus' — comes  involuntarllyintothe  mind. 
The  Syrian  slave  whom  he  loved  to  see 
dancing  under  the  vine-arbor  of  the  lit- 
tle inn  bore  much  resemblance  to  her." 

All,  M.  Georges  Duval  was  only  23 
I  yt  arsi  old  when  he  wrote  with  gusto 
'  about  Rita  Sangalli.  Did  she  say  "Skld- 
doo"  to  him?  Let  us  hope  that  she  ap- 
preciated the  rhapsody  and  the  rhapso- 
dlst. 

He  wrote  again  and  at  length  about 
her  that  year,  and  he  made  these  re- 
rnarks  that  may  be  pondered  In  1915. 
"The  writers  of  feuilletons  are  chle/ly 
concerned  witli  the  talent  or  the  skill 
'^Y**''^*^^'  not  analy»  their 

beauty:  they  do  not  consider  them  from 
the  purely  plastic   side.  Occasionally 
they  speak  of  their  grace,  their  pret- 
tiness,  and  that  is  all.  Nevertheless, 
Gautier  declared  that  an  actress  is  a 
statue  or  a  picture  that  poses  before 
you  and  you  can  criticise  her  with  a 
clear  conscience,  reproach  her  for  her 
ugliness  as  one  would  censure  a  paint- 
er for  a  fault  in  drawing— the  question 
of  pity  for  human  defects  is  not  to  Ms 
considered  here— or  praise  her  for  her 
charms  with  the  coolness  that  a  sculp- 
tor would  show  when  pl.?.ced  before  the  ! 
marble  he  says:  'That'*  a  fine  shoulder; 
that  arm  Is  well  modelled.*  And  so  it  Is 
easy  to  write  in  this  way  about  a  dancer 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  fond  of  writ- 
ing about  her.    I  was  especially  im- 
pressed in  this  ballet  of  'dylvla'  by  the 
classicism  of  the  poses,  the  groups,  tho  | 
beautiful  perfection  of  academic  prin- ! 
ciples.  '  I 

•The  glory  of  it  is  due  to  Jf.Halanaler i 
to  M.   Merante  and   to  Miss  Sangalli.  ' 
Tl.e  'dance  noble'  was  sin^iarlv   i  i- 
dained.      Young  Frai'.i-e,  liowt 
pspecial  'attractions:  beautiful  p 
111 'vements  give  to  the  dance  an  uui. 
ante,  which,  in  respect  to  imitat.ion, 
pioaches  the  art  of  the      i-.l^to--.  Ti,- 
iiiirients  cultivated  and  l'~  '' 

(  ol  recreation;  we  disdain 

1  a  •<■  far  removed  from  the  . 

•  v.  inch  the  Greeks,  and  abo  >. 

!  Romans,  arrived.      Their  miriii 
had  some  analogy  to  our  serioi; 
and  that  is  a  reason  for  encouni 
few  artists  who  devote  themselves 
exercises.    Our  dancers  are  at  la.-.  . 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
beauty  of  design,  correctness  of  posi 
ittltudcs  and  arabesaues.  " 


I  '  ii  by  bounds  in 
I  never  seen  be- 
-        .    ;i         i   word  about  tlie 
t.unous     J  :'.zlcati,     I  no  divertissement 
111  111.'  tlunl  act.   "It  Is  the  first  attempt 
m   1  i     line  that  lias  been  made.  La 
i  varied  the  dance  with  all  its 
!ic-s  by  turning  20  times  on  Iier 
t    aing  with  the  orchestra  yet 
irblng  for  a  moment  lier 
1       -    .  i;>rlum.  thus  preparing  the 
scene  in  which  she  unveils  her- 
iMf   and   forma   with   Aminta  several 
liarmlng   groups."'    This  andante,  by 
the  way,  Ig  for  violin  solo  and  orchestra. 

"Sylvia"  was  first  danced  In  Boston 
■-'11  April  24,  1886,  in  the  course  of  the 
iJiand  English  Opera  Season  under  the 
muelcal  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas 
the  Boston  Theatre.  The  cast  was 
.IS  follows:  Sylvia,  Theodora  de  Gil- 
hn,  Diana,  Mies  Gorona;  Cupid, 
I'ollcita  Carrozzl;  Aminta,  Mamert 
i:Uieyra.i:  Shepherd,  Romllda  Vio: 
II!  ion,  Romeo;  Thalle,  Emilia  Coralli; 
i  erpsichore.  Miss  Mai'chal;  Two  Slaves, 
.Mi.ss  Carra  and  Miss  Mordini.  Masse's 
'i|ii>ra,  "The  Marriage  of  Jeannette," 
\v:i3  given  with  it  (Pauline  I'Allemande,  I 
\\  H.  Lee,  G.  W.  Williams  and  Kate 
'--'). 

ballet  was    produced    at  the 
ri  i.  y  of  Music,  New  York,  by  the 
.suiiie  company  on  March  24,  1886,  when 
.M.tHse's  "Marriage  of  Jeannette"  pre-  ( 
coiied  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  spealc  of 
T>eUbes's  music  from  the  horn  call  that 
11     •rl  pedants  by  consecutive  fifths' 
iii  geous  cortege  de  Bacchus  and 
itlon  Valse.    The  most  salient 
are  known  to  all.   Yet  tUere  is 
1  of  beauty  in  the  music  that  i 
■  '•     M  ,  anies  .xnd  illustrates  the  action,  I 
decorative,  music,  music  for  pantomime 
that  lias  not  entered  into  the  suite.  Let 
UB  hop^  lhat  oa  Tueisa»y,  Dellbea'sl 


.■score  will  be  on  the  conductor's  desk,  ; 
•ind  not  some  arrangrement  that  will 
lessen  the  charm.  • 

Rita  Sansralli,  who,  by  the  way,  \.ame 
to  this  country  in  1868  and  danced  jeith 
Marie  BonfanU  and  Betty  Rigl  in  ''The 
Black  Crook"  when  it  was  introduced 
at  Niblo's  Garden  on  Sept.  12,  1866. 
complained  in  a  book  on  the  subject 
that  the  world  was  growing  old  and 
Ktlff;  that  dancing  had  been  all  but 
nl)andoned.  She  could  not  voice  this 
complaint  today,  even  if  she  were  living. 
She  died  in  1909. 

She  danced  in  Boston  at  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre  1867-68  in  "Cinderella," 
"The  Black  Crook"  and  "Mid-Summer 
Night's  Dream,"  but  she  was  not  in  the 
HI  St  performances  of  "The  BlackCrook" 
.it.  that  theatre. 

Nor  did  Delibes  take  his  task  lightly. 
In  a  Jetter  of  thanks  written  by  him  in 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
•     'f    I'^o  in  Vienna,  he  stated  that 
!  out  to  compose  the  music 
i  .i  ..  '  he  was  anxious  to  "com- 
iiusic  in  the  symphonic  style,  which 
i  accompany  and  extend  the  fund- 
:,,ii.i,ial  idea  of  a  pastoral  of  Tasso's." 
.\nd    HansHck    could    write  honestly. 
•  hllc  he  found  the  scenario  "all  very 
!  -  jome"  that  "ever>'  lover 
1-  he  becomes  Interested 
1,    ,1-  not,  can  hear  'Sylvia' 
iung  to  end  without  wearl- 
\  en  with  delight  and  interest. 
i(  u£  'Sylvia'  is  in  the  orchestra, 
II  the  stage.       Delibes  has  freed 
if   completely  from   the  slovenly 
r  llnary  ballet  composers,  with- 
to  overturn  the  foundations 
iirtment  of  musical  produc- 
1         i.eriment  of  a  brand 
1  -music   style.  He 
-  1,,    1,      .11  the  first  instance 
ir.usical  dramatist,   as  an  opera 
iser,  who  Is  also  favorably  disposed 
■  luoid  the  ballet." 


ii  \^li(;n  he  i'i-  i<l;iced  .s>-,\  iiu'ni 
as  Charles  Applebiy;  in  "The 
<-,lrV     at    thp     old     Gaiety  In 

-    .1.        (hi  11  ■  li.  h:i^ 


peared  in  "The  Circus  Ciirl,"  ".\  Run- 
iiway  Girl,"  "The  Toreador,"  "The 
Qina  of  QotteBburEt"  "Puk  Mies  Qlbba* 

and  others.  In  18!)8  he  appeared  at  the' 
iLvrlc  in  "Little  Mlsa  Nobody,"  and  ii> 
19U  he  was  ill  Granville  Barker's 
production  of  "Bonlta."  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  of  him  editorially; 
VThe  iiew.s  of  the  death  in  the  trenches 
of  the  actor.  Lionel  Mackinder,  will 
evoke  vnaiiv  feelings  among  playgoer.-;, 
and  especially  one  of  respectful  sym-  | 
pathy  with  his  wife.  Miss  Grade  Leigh. 
It  does  not  -seem  22  years  ago  since  he. 
then  little  more  than  a  lad,  and  she,  still 
a  young  girl,  with  her  fair  hair  falling 
about  her  shoulders,  made  the  hit  of  a 
Brighton  Theatre  Royal  pantomime  with 
their  dancing,  their  humor  and  then- 
personal  charm.  Mr.  Mackinder  after- 
ward became  a  London  favorite,  and 
people  who  knew  him  liked  and  respect- 
ed him.  He  has  passed  away  from  this 
life  in  the  noblest  of  ways— fighting  for 
his  country  and  for  the  safety  and 
honor  of  us  all." 

And  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of 
Mi's.  John  Wood  (Jan.  13): 

"Even  in  such  times  as  the  present 
the  passing  away  of  so  famous  a  figure 
of  the  stage  as  Mrs.  John  Wood  cannot 
be  ignored.  She  virtually  retired  10 
years  ago,  and  even  then  was  in  her 
72d  year,  and  few  playgoers  now  living 
can  remember  her  in  the  days  of  her 
first  beauty  and  glory  In  farce  and  bur- 
ilesque.  But  thousands  can  recall  her  in 
Pinero  farce  and  Drury  Lane  melodra- 
ma, and  can  still  rejoice  in  the  memory 
of  her  amazing  vivacity,  her  large  good  ^ 
humor,  her  rich  technique,  and  her  | 
handsome  face.  Mrs.  John  Wood  was 
that  rare  thing,  a  great  actress." 

The  salaries  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  MlsB  Vesta  Victoria's  action  as  being 
paid  to  some  of  our  variety  stage  favor- 
ites, form  a  startling  contrast  to  those 
drawn  by  their  predecessors  of  early; 
Victorian  days.  The  writer  of  an  arti- 
cle on  London  music  halls  published  In 
Blackwood's  of  March,  1842,  remarks 
tlmt  "most  of  the  halls  are  spacious 
apartments  fitted  up  for  hundreds  of 
both  sexes,  having  at  the  upper  end  a 
platform  whereon  is  a  grand  piano,  usu-l 
ally  the  only  instrument  in  usft.  The] 
.singers  are  usually  a  prima  donna  or 
sentimental  leader,  a  basso,  a  prima 
huffo  and  one  or  two  other  nondescripts. 
Six  shillings  forms  the  usual  nightly  re- 
munerations for  instrumental,  and  four 
shillings  for  vocal,  performers,  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  of  gin  and  water. 
Prices  of  admission  vary  from  2d.  toj 
Is."— Daily  Chronicle.  | 
Among  the  musicians  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Iron  Cross  are  Felix  Berber, 
violinist— he  played  here  at  a  Symphonyl 


j  sung  .    ;  i 1    1  1     1  Ih 

armv  of  Henry  V. 
I  curtun  to  dedicate  H 
I  the  Royal  Fusiliers;  tin  l. 
■     L-ri  the  audience  after 
1  i      Harflieur  had  been 
Charliis  Owens  urged  men       .-nli.-i  .i 
once  ;  and  on  the  scene  of  the  English 
c.-xmp  at  ricardy,  MaJ  -Grn    Sir  Francis 
Lloyd   thanked  the   |i!  >        for  "their 
learned    and    lucid  of  that 

great  fighting  drama,  u  ..n     i  is  it  is  to 
present  needs." 

The  Belgian  players  at  the  Criterion, 
London,  gave  on  Jan.  4,  "La  Demoiselle 
de  Magasln"  by  Fonson  and  Wichcler. 
The  play  tells  how  a  smart  girl  builds 
Up*  her  employer's  business"*and  finally 
becomes  lils  daughter-in-law. 

We  rightly  regard  pantomime  as  a 
pilrely  British  institution,  for  no  other 
country  puts  fairy  tales  on  the  stage  at 
Christmas  time;  but  most  of  the  stories 
we  dramatize  are  the  common  property 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  in  their 
most  familiar  forms  have  almost  all 
been  borrowed  by  us  from  other  coun- 
tries. "Bluebeard,"  "Cmderella"  and 
"Tom  Thumb"  we  owe  .to  France,  "Puss 
in  Boots"  comes  from  Italy,  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer"  hails  from  Norway,  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk"  is  German,  "Slnd- 
bad  the  Sailor"  derives,  of  course,  from 
lUia  "Arabian  Nights."  "Babes  in  the 
Wood"  and  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood" 
aire  among  the  few  English  stories. — 
Dally  Chronicle. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Micawber  is  de- 
scribed a«  "the  Image  of  Cruikshank'a 
drawings."    Where  can  these  drawings 
be   seen?    Perhaps   they   are   part  of 
some  private  and  secret  collection  of 
Sir  Herbert  or  the  author  of  the  allega- 
tion.    Crulkshank    illustrated  "Oliver 
Twist,"  but  the  illustrator  of  "David  | 
Copperfleld"    was    "Phiz."    Hablot  K. 
Browne.    And  as  well  known  as  his 
"Copperfleld"  creations  are  those  of  the 
late  Fred  Barnard.,  on  whose  Micawber  | 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  is  closely  modelled.  ' 
The  Barnard  Micawber  is  allied  to  the  ': 
"Phiz"  Micawber,  but  is  a  more  spir-  ] 
ited  and  effective  realization  of  tliat 
shiftless  celebrity.— Daily  Chronicle.  , 
Mr.  Robert  Hale,  the  author  of  tlie 
Robinson  Crusoe  part  of  the  Alhambra 
revue  introduced  last  night,  announces 
"any  one  dai'lng  to  infringe  the  copy- 
right of  this  story  will  receive  p,n  Iron 
Cross."   He  may  be  reassured.  'No  one 
will  be  able,  by  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
fort, to  discover  any  plot.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  Petit  Journal  the 
Paris  theatres  show  little  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  government  per- 
mission to  give  evening  performances. 
The  total  absence  of  auto-onini buses 
and  the  scarcity  of  tramway  and  sub- 
way trains  after  9:S0,  keep  the  public ; 
from  jrolng  out  at  night,  not  to  speak  i 
of  th«  general  dlaincUnation  to  seek 
pleaBUre  reiorU,   '  I 

The  .lournal  des  Dc^.^'^^*^"'"',?*' 
scene  at  the  reopening  of  the  Theatre, 


•  1  his  will 
1    m    of  the 
..„  ,.      I     .,„v...  .  .  -        n>.   villain.  It 
1  1       ike  aometlilng  out  of  a  rather 
1,1     ny  novelette.     A  bulldog,  who 
aiipeareu   to  run  messages  across  the, 
frontier   for  the  French    agent,   was,  > 
however,     an     exceedingly  agreeable 
1  feature   ot   the   production.— Pall  Mall 
1  Gazette,  Jan.  9.  .     »  j 

There  were  47  revivals  in  the  London 
theatres  last  year,  counting  those  of 
Shakespearian  works.    The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  revivals  were: 
I     Ills    Miijexty's— "nartlng    of    the  Gods"; 

h'DMke":  first  part  of,''W«'>7^ 't'  hk 

1    St.   Jamoi<s-."An    Ideal    Husband";  "Hi^ 


House  in  Ordpr. 
Playhouse — "Thp 
'  "Duke    of  Killcnil 

„   I  1      ■  I 


Marriage  of   Kitty''  and 
ikle"    (producd    b.T  Miss 
iitv  Lord  li'auntleroy." 
.1  orders." 


llie  Little  irinlster"  (Sir 


and  "The 


Marie 
Ilri 
'      Re.,  1  1 
•  Dim-  el 

J.  Barrle). 

The  Globe— "Kismet  '  _ 
The  Strand— "The  Silver  King' 

''^Stew^Thrtrtre- 'Whr^n  Kni«hts  -Were  Bold" 
ani  "The  New  Clown"  (matinee), 
ftaly'a— '.\  Country  G>rl." 

Aldwych~"Earl  iind  the  Gtrl. 

Li?l?-"Earl  ,an.l   tlie   Girl",  (transferred) 
"The  C"hocolate>  Soldier." 

Haymarket— "Ttie  V\ax  Lieutenant." 

(3oinedy—"T>ranny  ot  Tears." 

Apollo— "Sever  Say  We"  and  "A  MessSKt 
from  Mars." 

VaudKviUc— "Our  Boys."  ' 

AnibaRsadors— "Thf  Blindness  of  Virtue. 

Criterion— ".^  Scrap  oC  Paper.  ' 

Wyndliain    ■■lUrfles.''      _  .  ,^  ,, 

l/Tceuoi"  •  A    Soldier's   Wcddinf':^  "Tli. 
nr-Ue  of  Npw  York";  "Tommy  Atkins.' 

i  -"I'lieer.  Boys,  tnieer."  - 

■  of  Wales's— "Miss  Hook  ot  Holland 
v  s  Aunt." 
ii,i,l_"Tlie  Belle  of  Bond-street. 

Dute  of  York's— "Peter  Pan." 

Savoy— "Alice  In  Wonderland." 

Klns's  (Hammei-BOiitb)- "Where  the  Ban 
bow  I':nd8."  ,  ,, 

The  LitUe— "The  flookyolly  Bird. 


..w  4^..*^%,.*  ..w.^      —   V'  scene  at  tue-  j 

concert,  Nov.  26,  1910— Walter  KIrchhofE,,  prancais:  "By  far  the  greater  part  or 
*orynr*  rtf   thr^   H*»rlin   Pn^-nl   nriprn.   and'   onnntsted    of    that  un- 


Random 
Personal 


Sir  Charles  Stanfped,  who 
will  visit  this  country  next 
spring,  put  plain  questions 
Notes    to  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  in  a 
to  the  London  Times.    "I  asked 
liini  in  1900  if  he  was  a  pro-Boer, 
cplied,  'I  was  until  I  saw  that  they 
ready  and  you  were  not."  1  recom- 
il  this  common-sense  view  of  his 
•or  compatriot  to  the  confused,  or 
,1     .1  In  of  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer. 

of  the  subleties  of  lan- 
■  explain  the  meaning  of 
t  ag'  as  u.-.ed  in  Germany  for  many  ^ 
s  past?    AVlll  he  venture  to  hold 
it  alludes  to  the  day  when  Eng-; 
would  without  provocation  attempt' 
desi  ruction  of  an  Inconvenient  rival,'  | 
i    11  the  wholesale  reduction  of  her[ 
1  ors,  rank  and  file,  artillery! 
lal  workman  -  alike— completesi 
i.roo£   of   her  deep-laid  schemes?, 
he  think  that  the  naval  chiefs  of  a 
;vry  Intent  upon  aggression  recom- 
,1  its  inhabitants  to  .sleep  uuietly  in 
r  beds'?    Or  la  his  letter  only  the| 
ome  of  disappointment  that  tliey 
i;  up  to  such  purpo.se  when  the  Ger- 
-made  alarum  rang?" 

I  MackindiM',  an  English  actor, 
at  the  front  on  Jan.  9.  He] 
n  August.    He  was  a  public 
■■,  and,  although  he  was  offered 
.ssion.    he   preferred   to  stay! 


tenor  ot  the  Berlin  Royal  opera,  and 
Rudolph  Krasselt,  one  of  the  conductors; 
at  the  Deutsche  Opernhaus  lij  Charlot- 
tenburg.  Krasselt  was  first  violinist, 
of  the  Boston  .Symphony  orchestra,  1903- 
1905.  Klrchhoff  recently  sang  in  concert 
at  Berlin.  The  Signale  congratulated 
him  on  the  good  taste  displayed  by  him 
In  wearing  a  dress  coat  and  not  his  uni- 
form. Nor  was  his  Iron  Cross  ostenta- 
tiously in  evidence, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  laments  the  ab- 
sence from  her  opera  house  of  Miss 
Marcia  Van  Dresser,  "an  American  of 
dazzling  beauty  and  a  distinguished,  if 
somewhat  cool,  singer."  She  left  Frank- 
fort with  English  friends  when  the  war 
broke  out. 

H.  G.  Noren  has  composed  a  new 
sonata  for  'cello  and  piano.  It  was 
played  in  Berlin  on  Jan.  13  by  Gruein- 
mer  and  Ella  Jones  Stockhausen. 

Hermann  Abendroth,  city  music  direc- 
tor at  Esaen,  Is  spoken  of  as  Fritz  Steln- 
\  bach's  successor  as  conductor  of  the 
Guerzenich  concerts  at  Cologne. 

Eddy  Brown,  an  American  fiddler, 
who  has  been  playing  for  some  years  in 
Europe,  now  spells  his  surname  Braun. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  four  orchestral 
"Omar  Khayyam"  pieces  were  played  at 
a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  New  Tork  last  Sunday  ad  favorably 
received  by  audience  and  critics. 

Aa  a  result  of  George  Copeland's  piano 
recital  on  Jan.  7,  tlie  sum  of  $125  has 
I  been  sent  to  French  hospitals  through 
Prof.  Liehtenberger  and  the  same  sum 
to  Belgian  hospitals  through  Mnie. 
■VanderveWe.  •* 


Dramatic 
News  and' 


"Monna  Vanna"  In  Yid- 
dish is  an  attraction  of  the 
repertory   season   at  the 
Gossip    Pavilion  Theatre  in  Mllc 

End,  lx)ndon- 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  is  playing  to  good 
houses  at  the  Globe,  London.  The  crit- 
ics like  Mise  Laurette  Taylor,  but  r.;ad 
What  one  of  them  has  to  say  aboin  the 
play:  "The  capacity  of  American  ..ouug 
women  to  play  Providence  in  H  iti:-ii 
IhoilsehoUis  and  show  them  the  enor  of 
'their  star,  by  ways  has  been  Impressed 
on  ts  before  now.  So  has  the  care  with 
[which  American  authors  appear  to  limn 
the  portraits  of  our  aristocracy  from  old 
volumes  (if  the  'Yoimg  Ladies'  Journal.' 
Peg's  Kngli-sh  cousins  are  terribly  nov- 
elettelsh,  and  toward  the  end  become 
too  absurd  even  to  serve  as  toils  to  their 
charming  visitor." 

There  was  a  "Rc  \  i 

performance  of 
Shaflr-'b'i'-^-  TliPii 


"Eye-Witness,"  In  hir 
account  of  Christmas  ii 
the  trenches,  brings  t- 
of  Peace  Ught  the  crowning  nc 


Music  of 
War  and 


the   spcK'tators  consisted  of  that  un 
known  crowd  whose  simple  dress  and 
mdoest  bearing  give  to   'nat'"^*  PJ'I 
formances  a  some>vhat  9^"\bre  aspect. 
There  were  many  young  Slrls^  ^""^  peo  I 
pie  of  the  middle  class.    Wheii  they 
walked  out  there  was  no  <^'«P'«;y  °\i 
furs.    In  short.  It  was  a  truly  r^onma•\\ 
.audience.   Emotion  there  was,  <J°"Dt, 
but  no  nervousness.'    The  people  had  I 
not  come    to    And  In  'Horace    a  pre- 
text for  a  public  demonstration,  they 
had  come  to  see  a  tragedy  P">-e  and 
simple.     The    effects    produced  were 
those  always  to  be  observed  at  certain 
passages.    A  single  verse,  near  the  be- 
ginning,  made   one   forget   Rome  for  | 
Paris:  i 
Jo  voudrais  Ueia  voir  les  troupe,  couron- 

D  un  pw  victorleux  franchlr  les  Pyr«n«»»- 
•Va  .1u*u'cn   I'Orient   pouiser  -tea  Datall- 

Va  'wr'les    bords   du   B-hln    pUntor  tea 
pavilions. 

"When  these  words  were  pronouncea, 
a  kind  of  -shiver  went  through  the  house, 
and  it  finally  found  vent  in  applause. 
-New  Tork  Evening  Post.  _ 

A  play    In  three    acts    called  A 
Daughter  of  England,"  and  described 
as  an  adaptation  by     Messrs.  Percy 
Barrow  and  Jose  G.  Levy    from  the 
French  of  E   V.  Miller,  was  Presented 
at    the    Garrlck    Theatre    last  nigh 
i  It  proved  In  Its  crudity  and  lack  of  all 
dimity  or  freshness  of  Imagination  an 
ainple  Justification  of  the  very  sincere 
warning  we  have  more  than  once  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Theatre  during 
the  past  five  months  to  leave  the  war 
alonfe.      This    story    of    the  wicked 
Prussian  colonel  In  Alsace  who  seeks 
to     corrupt     his     children's  English 
governess;  who  having  failed  in  that, 
tries  to  get  her  arrested  as  a  "PV;  J^"^ 
gets   foiled  again;  and  w^io  Is  finally 
arre&ted  in  Portsmouth  at  th«  blddln;? 
of  a  French  agent  on  the  day  of  P.ng- 
land's  declaration  of  war,  may  amuse 
some  ingenuous  playgoers— it  appeared 
to  entertain  many  last  night— bvit  as  a 
comment,  upon  either  German,  french, 
or  English  character  and  capacity  it  is 
really  grotrFqiic;  and  Us  final  scene  of 
a  serio-comic  English  colonel  and  h  s 
daughter  waving  the  BrlUsh  and  Lel- 
glan  flags,  and  .exhorting  a  Portsmouth 
crowd  to  enlist,  can  hardly  tall  to  have 
a  melancholy  effect  upon  the  thoughtful 
spectator.  Mr.Jeri-old  Robertshaw  as  the 
Prussian  colonel,  Mr.  Frank  Randell  as 
The  French  aftent  <with  a  diction  that 
sometimes  recalled  the  inflections  of  the 
late  Mr.   Laurence  Irving),  and  ^I1^^> 
Marga  la  Rubla  *S  the  oonresaed  h 


of  our  ?irmy  almost  sated  with  woollen 
goods,  chocolate  and  "fags."  That  need 
Is— mouth-organs.    Who  would  ever  have 
supposed  that  the  humble  Instrument 
with  which  moat  of  us  were  accustomed 
to  make  ourselves  a  nuisance  to  our 
elders  in  our  boyhood  would  have  been 
•  the  thing  craved  for  by  the  best  and 
biggest  army  which  Britain  has  ever 
placed  in  the  field!  But  there  it  Is.  The 
troop.s    desire   something   to   make  a 
cheerful  noise  withal  during  the  long, 
dull  pvcnngs,  and.  ot  course,  the  nation 
will  be  prompt  to  sratify  their  desire. 
To  us  it  is  one  which  thoroughly  typi- 
fies tlie  gay,  simple  heart  of  the  hero 
we  call  Thomas  Atkins— the  heart  which 
nothing  can   daunt  or  depress.  Leas 
great  as  a  vocalist  than  the  men  of  some 
I  other  nations,  he  has  music— such  music 
as  he' knows—  In  his  .soul,  and  he  has 
also  a  vpry  natural  wish  to  express  him- 
self by  its  means.   "You  cannot  raft  an 
organ  up  the  Nile,  nor  play  it  in  an  I 
equatorial  swamp."    Mr.  Kipling  once| 
wrote  the  song  of  the  banjo.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  his.  In  the  future,  to  write  the] 
song  of  the  mouth-organ.    Meanwhile,  | 
"take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tab- 
ret;  the  n>erry  harp  with  the  lute,"  and^ 
all  such  "kinds  of  musick"  as  are  best, 
fitted  for  service  in  the  trenches— Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  | 
The    hint    concerning  mouth-organs 
which  came  recently    from  "Eye-Wit-j 
neas"  disclu.ses  the  appalling  fact  that; 
a  famine  in  this  kind  of  Hp-music  exists 
In  Britain.    In  peace  times  quite  75  per 
cent,  of  our  mouth-organs  come  from 
Germany;  the  remainder  are  Imported 
from  France  and  America.    France  crin 
now  send  only  very  few,  and  con.slf;i 
menta  from  America  have  been  qui. 
ly  di.strlbuted.     Of   course,  there 
some  stocks  of  German  mouth-ory. 
still  in  th»i  shops,  but  to  send  oiu 
these  to  a  fighting  friend  would  b>  ■ 
cut  your  line  of  communication  di  1 
erately.— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  "Deutsches  Tageszltung"  In^ 
that  "the  German  song  of  victory,  'M  i 
dir  Ini  Siegeskranz,'  should  be  dlscaril 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  i 
English  'God  Save  the  King,"  and 
may  be  expected  m  any  work  emanai 
from  that  mis<  ralile  race,  the  con 
sitlon  Is  both  cheap  and  nasty." 
was  certainly  not  the  opinion  held  !■ 
the  founder  of  German  romantic  op  i  i 
The  tune  of  our  national  anthem  wii. 
great  favorite  with  Weber,  and  he  "  -  i 
It  in  many  compositions.    "I  must  sli  v, 
the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing  n 
have  in  'God  Save  the  King,'  "  ho  w  i 
In  his  journal.   In  fact,  this  tune,  >\ii  ' 
first  apr.mg  into  popularity  here  ai- 
1745,  is  .somewhat  of  a  world-favo: 
The  Danes  borrowed  It  in  1745  fo 
song  beginning  "Hell  dir.  dem  Ik-i.  n- 
denj"  and  a  little  later  appeared  ■  ■ 
German  version.    The  American  sing 
to  it— 

My  countrj'.  't>»  of  thee 
Land   of   sweet  liberty. 
Of  the  t  BlnB.  ,  ,  , 

—Dally  Chronicle. 
"Land  of  sweet  liberty"  is  good.  A 
dispatch  from  Copenhagen  says  tha 
there  is  a  strong  campaign  in  (Jerman 
<n  favor  of  changing  "Hell  dir  im  Sleg 
erkranz"  tor  somethinE  that  to  not  Snff 
Uab. 
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i  Dinpnny  ti 
liiat  the  pii 
J  s,  and  that 
\    <  '.'h  are  pos.si 
liiM'  I''lndlater's  nt 
lit  her  point  about  . 
and  bagpipers  at  woi  n. 
to  dfaw  correctl}',  save  1 
ally'  acquatnted    with    the  Instrument. 
Tlio   dasliing   piper   is   represented  as 
I'laying  with  the  tips  of  hl.s  fingers,  but 
t'aat  is  not  how  a  piper  plays.    tJnllke  a 
flutist,    he    oovers    und    uncovers  the 
apertures   with    thP   Hat   parts   of  the 
t  o  I  P  fi  nge  rs. — Dai  1  y  i '  hroni  cle. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Observer, 
who  confounded  the  refrain  of  "UlH- 
burlero"  with  tho  tune  of  "We  Won't 
Go  Home  Till  iMornlng,"  was  fairly 
"hot,"  as  the  cliildren  say  in  hlde-and- 
scLk.  '•I.illlburlero"  has  its  ronvlVial 
associations  by  providing  a  musical  ve- 
hicle for  that  veiy  popular  chorus,  "A 
\>ry  Good  Song  and  Very  Well  Sung," 
and  In  the  nursey  It  was  long  ago  found  i 
to  be  a  most  admirable  tune  for  "There' 
Was  an  Old  Woman  Tossed  up  in  a 
lilanket."  The  original  song  Itself  dates 
I  oin  the  revolution  of  168K.  when  it  In-! 
-  aiitly  captured  the  public  ear,  and  be-j 
(ame.  as  Macaulay  has  recorded,  "the| 
delight  of  the  army."  "TIpperary"  will) 
bo  lucky  to  have  so  long  an  innings,  fod 
Macaulay  adds  that  "0  years  after  the 
revolution  "one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  soldier  was  his  trick  of  whistling 
•Lilllburlero.'  "    The  song  itself  is  In- 


I.  The 

■  ■  ■     .ii.iral  Hall 

.lool   .st,,->  l.    OI  iiosito   city  Hall, 
u4  to  tlu    Roud.iir,   School  street, 
ijuok  of  the  i)ld't'oiner  Bookstore. 
J  Jo  any  of  your  readn  .s  rc-inember  litis 
Place,  as  I  have  nofrcr  se,-n  It  referred 
10?   From  there  they  occupied  Ordway 
11  Hall,  flttlntr.  up  (for  those  days)  a  very 
.,>;plpes  1  pretty  opefa  house.    Well  do  I  remem- 
*  hard  things  j  lier  Charley,    r,60n   and    Billy  Morris, 
those  person-  ,  Johnny   I^ell.    Trowbridge,    Eph  Horn. 

Dan  Magulnness,  .Japanese  Tommy 
Endres.  Napier  Lothian  (for  many  years 
letider  of  the  Boi^ton  Theatre  orohostra), 
and  many  other.«.  M.  W.  Whitney  of 
the  "Boston  Ideals''  was,  I  think,  a 
mem'ber  of  this  company,  under  'th« 
name  of  Mr.  Williams.  Possibly  T  airf 
mistaken  here;  if  so,  it  was  at  BucK-' 
ley's  Serenaders  I  heard  him,  Sununer 
street,  corner  of  Chauncy  street.  Mor- 
ris Bros.,  Pell  &  Trowbridge  jifterwards 
built  the  Continental  Theatre  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Apollo  Garden,  Washing- 
ton, corner  of  Harvard  sti*et.  This 
theatre  was  built  in  about  60  days, 
painting  being  done  and  doors  hung 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  th«  day  of  the 
opening,  Oct.  2S.  1867.  r  was  present 
and  everything  was  very  fresh  about 
the  house.  An  excellent  company  gave 
tht-  play  of  "Money,"  and,  I  think,  the 
Black  Crook"  was  first  given  In  Boston 
tliero.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  mo>e 
from  sorao  of  the  old-timers  of  those 
<J:iy8.  W.  B.  H. 

Jan.  5 


n;:fn?n^oT^hr  rXin':°Tiiirr.lro  Good  Natured  but  Telling  Satire 

la."  has  floored  the  clevere-st 


in  "L^  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon." 


bullen  a   

linguist  of  them  all.  One  expert  has 
translated  It  as  "Light  on  the  sea  be- 
vond  the  promontory;  'tis  the  dawn  of 
day."    Another  gives  "Lilliburlero"  up, 

and  suggests  "Strike  the  ball"  for  thei   

other  three  "Words;  but  most  llnguistsi  r.oii  lo  uai  c 

agree  with  M&caulay  that  the  phrase  is  By  PHILIP  HALE, 

"iintranslatablo  gibberish."  Mr.  PercM  ^OT  THEATRE — "Le  Voyage  de  Mon- 
I'ltt  very  cleverly  introduced  the  tun^  perrlchon,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts 

into  his  "English  Rhapsody,  produced 

at  the  London  Musical  Festival  In  19U.-J  by  Lablche  and  Martin.  Performed  by 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  the  Theatre  Francals  de  New  York. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  exj  pgrrichon  M.  Claude  Benedict 

perlenced  and  musically-Inclined  soldiel  Commandant  Mathieu  M.  ruure 

of  the  King  has  not  set  out  to  produc^  Ma.1orln  ...M.  I.onys 

a  volume  of  soldiers    songs,    it  is,  v   jj  joefiray 

mv  mind,  quite  clear  that  the     mu   Qivret 

".Ician"  does  not  in  the  least  understan    i/AiiUergiste  Jfme.  Georgette 

  Mnip.  I'd^lchon  Mme.  Jemiy  Dlska 


Th 


Mr.  Atkins's  musical  proclivities.    -         ^  ictte^  .Mmc  ruerande 

musician,  as  usual,  tells  the  said  Mr^  li' M'irJhandV  dW  JourDaui:  :.\'.Mme^ 
Atkins  that  "he  ^"f '       '"{f  "'  The  comedy  is  nearly  55  years  old,  yet 

being  one  of  his  own  compositions.  IM 

man  in  the  street,  musician  or  other!  with  the  exception  of  the    asides    It  Is 
wise,  the  man  In  the  music  shop,  anc  gtiu   fresh  and  amusing.     Some  won- 
tho  man  elsewhere,  save  In  the  camp  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Lablche  was  taken  into  the 
knows  no  more  than  the  man  In  th«  , 
moon  what  songs  will  attract  the  fas-  Academy,  and  no  one  more  than  Lar 
tidlous    or  at  least  Immensely   "Indlj  biche  himself,  the  modest  man;  but  he 
vldual"   Mr.   Thomas  Atkins.    And  1  deserved  the  honor,  if  it  Is  an  honor  | 
cordially  agree  with  him.  I  should  hate  to  be  a  member  of  a  society  that  would 
as  much  as  he,  or  as  the  babe  who  is  not  accord  the  elder  Dutnas,  Balzac, 
forced  to  take  an  unpleasant  draught,  Gautier,  Flaubert  to  have  chairs.  Com- 
the  idea  that  I  was  to  sing  such  and  edies  of  Lablche  still  endure  the  test  of  | 
such  songs  if  I  were  In  camp  or  any-  reading,  for  his  £an«y  is  droll,  situa- 1 
where  else,  merely  because  some  per-tions  and  dialogue  are  evolved  from  the 
onage  had  considered  that  they  were  characters  and   tho  men   and  wpmen, 
suitable."  Leave  Mr.  Atkins  alone,  and  chiefly  of  the  bourgeois  class,  are  very 

human  In  their  foolish  ambitions,  their 
vanity,    their   foibles.     The    satire  is 


if  he  wants  songs  liti  will  find  them 
In  any  case,  I'll  bet  that  the  layman,  Inl 


the  street  or  the  shop,  will  not  "guessgood-natured,  and  yet  it/Is  telling.  Take  ; 
right"  In  his  choice.   Who  but  Mr.  At-jfor  instance,  the  little  play  in  two  acts  ' 
kins   "dlscpvered"    the   military  worthjwith  the  title  that  may  be  translated' 
of  "TIpperary,"  a  tune  as  (temporarily)^ '  Sand  in  the  Eyes."    How  true  to,  na- 1 
iiiimortal  as  Beethoven'?  f  had  meant  to|ture  is  the  effort  of  Mme.  Mallngear  to' 
say  a  few  words  about  a  new  book  o^oonyince  the  Ratinois  couple  that  her  i 
soldiers'  songs  whic  h  kas  just  come  mj^hu.sband,  the  physician,   has  an  enor- 
way,  but.  on  the  whole,  [  ivon't.-Robirjmous  and  lucrative  practice!   How  droll  ' 
H.  Legge  In  the  Dally  Telegraph.        I  the  means  by  which  she  succeeds  in 
The  Turkish  army;  wai  the  first  t| convincing  them!    How  sublime  in  Its 
,  .  exhibition  of  bluff  the  scene  where  the 

possess     properly     organized     military' t^.„  fathers  keep  Increasing  the  mar- 
bands.    So  far  back  as  the  16th  century,  Hnge  settlements! 
each  corps  of  Janissaries  had  a  banjl 
( oinprlsing  at  least  a  dozen  Instruments 

nr,Tth"cfntr'the^s°uV''''   "'ri  ^^^^c^^^yor\>^^  gratcT^rirruu;! 

1  ,  ,  «  I  ^in^- Of  Pof    .  "  trated  In  an  amusing  manner.  And  here 

■  <^  vnnv  ?  .        "1^"'°'      ""^y       «ald  that  Mr.  Benedict  In  ex- 

;"        .rA".hi.H„    'V^'^P^^'?  Janftsaryt  pressing  his  resentment  did  not  improve 
'    '  ■  T,L^t  rl'^Jj^V^'^^^  Frederick  on  the  lines  of  Lahiche.    What  a  com- 
'    Zl    %l  received  a  similar  mail^  mentary  Is  the  innkeeper's  book  on  the 
.    ,    hv  dJn.  nr  ,  '^'"'  S'J  fatuousness  of  travellers  recording  their 

Vl'L?nf»vii«  thd  opinions  and  Impressions.    "How  beau- 

K  tJJir^^-      u^"^  ""u  ,*"^""  P'^'^'^l  tiful  to  admire  the  splendors  of  nature 
orli^tJ   .n^f,  *hlle  some  o?  when  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  niece." 

,/vor  nf  hn^I       1  ^'"^  discarded,  Xo  wonder  Daniel  asks  why  the  French, 
LrT  Jf  ^'"-y  at  home,  are  so  stupid  when 

,   hf!  of         7.&rn^    bassoons  travelling.     Flaubert  had  as   keen  an 
ve'^re  added     »ut  ^nd  eye  for  the  foolishness  of  the  bourgeois, 

«eie  added.    But  those  char-  but  he  was  f.nnt^.rT,nt>,oi,«-  T^«<==^hH, 


So  in  "Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Per- 
richon" the  truth  that  one  soon  resents 


'.i  into 


his  Perrichon  as  a  fallow'creature;  he 
'     tary  music,  and  inaiwould   gladly  sup   with   him   and  not 

.'h""LJi^L.''TK  '"*"'<"^  '""^        Pi'i-Pose  of  studying  him 

T,  „  ,>';*^^;eElmental  bands  ot  as  a  human  document, 
r  ope.-Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ,    The  comedy  was  played  with  much 

spirit  and  to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  a 
i[¥"  much   larger   audience   than   that  of 

1  have  Bfeeii  much " 


'<  the  Editor  of  'iTie  HerftJ^ 
il  n  P, 


70's,  In 


Wednesday.  Mi.  Benedict  played  the 
terested,  as  anold  thea- iP^rt  of  Perrichon  with  gusto  and  finesse, 
tregoer  IB  the  60's  and '''''®**'"'''S  carrlcature.  keeping 

recent  urtMn^  within  the  bounds  of  reason.    Of  the 
A.    „  -'•'•"^^  other  members  of  the  company,  Mme. 

„  l»e    V-orld    Wags  Diska  was  perhaps  the  one  more  In  the 
-ri,,.  «  ^»  °<     mln-!veln.    Henriette,  as  portrayed,  was  cer- 
I    think    were    rtrrt^l..     /'V^l  talnly  an  extraordinary  jeune  fUIe  even 
■     t    a    hall    m-Pr  ^„T^^«'n*°  "  Perrichon  family.    The  comedy 

„r;  './the"?^uildh  g  con^;  ot Lnt '^^t^I  T^^'  """Jf  "^'^''^ 
:  and  Washington  streets.  burn?d  in>  J!"*  r"'!,"^  ^  ''^'^ 

.  ■  of  1S72.  the  site  now  of  A   S  :  ,       ""?-  evening  and  at  the  matinee 


C :  dway's 
Aeolians 

PL  . I  ring  in 
unin,   of  the 
•  i'^.'.-  In  Boston 


■  too  dcllsht  In  tifm. 
■.ri-u    are  Adam  and  Ktc:  I  too  look  back  »nd 
u<-  ept  them. 
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Nejt,  Ney,  Pauline. 

A-^  the  "World  Wags': 

l]n  your  column  of  Jan.  1.'!.  under  the 
captlorf  "Fairy  Tales,"  you  say  there 
are  Georgians  who  believe  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  not  executed  at  Paris,  on  th© 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII..  but  escaped 
to  Georgia,  led  the  life  of  a  planter, 
etc. 

Not  Georgia  and  not  planter,  but 
North  Carolina  and  schoolmaster.  Have 
you  read  the  book  entitled  "Historic 
Douhls  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal 
Ney"?  It's  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
also  the  Portland  Public  Library.  The 
author  states  that  he  not  only  believes; 
he  knows  that  Peter  Ney  of  Rowan 
county.  In  the  old  North  State,  and 
Marshal  Ney  of  France,  "the  Bravest 
of  the  Brave,"  were  one.  He  backs  up 
his  knowledge,  too,  by  some  mighty 
jgood  arguments. 

As  to  the  Dauphin',  who  became  the 
lunacknowledged  King  of  France  after , 
his  father,  Louis  X'VI.,  was  beheaded,  j 
I  he  died  in  his  prison,  the  tower.    Let  j 
those  whom  It  is  hard  to  convince  read 
M.    de    Beauchesne's    "Louis    XVII.,"  ' 
translated  by  Hazlitt.   185.1.    The  book  ■ 
(two  vols.)  will,  besides,  prove  of  In-  } 
tensely  gruesome  interest  as  the  most 
intimate  history  extant  of  that  delight- 
fully bloody  period'.   It  is  the  only  book 
T  have  seen  that  prints  the  daily  list  of 
the  victims  selected  for  the  guillotine. 
So  real  Is  it  to  an  imaginative  sensibil- 
ity that  one  can  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
tumbrils  through  the  ill-paved  streets  of 
Paris,  a  truly  entertaining  book  to  mor- 
bid minds. 

Should  guillotine  in  the  above  usage 
begin  with  a  "cap"?  The  instrument  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  personage,  same 
as  a  Pullman  car;  may  the  latter  ever 
be  properly  written  in  lower  case'.' 

Would  it  be  possible  to  have  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  paged  at  Wiscasset,  Me.? 
Rumor  has  it  that  there  Is  an  eminent 
Belgian  scientist  at  Wiscasset  living 
upon  a  diet  of  rock-weed,  kelp  and  dog- 
fish to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  such 
a  regime  to  society  at  large.  Under- 
stand me!  There  is  no  spirit  of  levity 
In  my  query.  I  am  not  of  the  Ilk  of 
that  contributor  who.  in  the  old  Por- 
phyiy  Club  days,  asked  If  that  sterling 
philosopher  Old  Chimes  wrote  "Eight 
Bells."  EMERY  STREET. 

Portland,  Me., "Jan.  26. 
,  Wo  have  read  articles  attempting  to 
prove  that  Marshal  Ney  died,  a  planter 
in  Georgia,  and  with  his  boots  off.  Guil- 
lotine, noun  or  verb,  is  spelled  with  a 
lower  case  "g,"  unless  is  begins  a  sen- 
tence or  is  the  name  of  the  physician 
who  recommended  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument. How  about  "boycott."  "ger- 
rymander," "mafficking"?  They  begin 
with  a  lower  case  first  letter.  "We  have 
good  reason  for  belie^'lng  that  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  is  miles  from  Wiscasset; 
that  he  has  never  been  there;  that  even 
[his  philanthropic  stomach  would  rebel 
at  the  thought  of  dogfish.  ■'^'' 


front  Is  valuable:  "V\'l, 
are  very  large,  stretchi 
too  short  In  ankle,  dark 
over  frostbitten   feet  after 
been  dressed.    We  envelop  li 
t«ni  wool,  bandage  them  up.  a.i 
ihp.se  socks  on,  and  send  tho  li 
i;ngland.     We   have   plenty  of 
socks,  but  they  are  mostly  too  small,  lov 
tightly  knitted  and  loo  tightly  ca-st  on. 
Tho  men   cannot  b^  ar  to   have  their 
feet  touched,  much  less  a  tight  sock 
pulled  on.     Big.  heelless  ones  do  very 
well,  as  by  the  time  the  men's  feet  are 
covered  In  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  they 
are  very  shapeless.    We  got  our  first  lot 
of  men  with  frost- touched  feet  In  yes- 
terday, and  expect  many  more." 

And  here  Is  a  word  of  advice  about 
mufflers:  "Fasten  a  large  black  safety- 
pin  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
two  and  a  half  yards  (well  measured). 
The  wearer  will  then  be  able  to  make 
the  muffler  taut  round  his  body  with  , 
no  trouble,  Instead  of  twisting  himself  | 
In  a  length  of  wandering  wool.  It  Is 
true  that  safety-pins  are  apt  to  catch 
In  the  knitting,  but  that  does  not  mat- 
ter; they  can  be  used  every  time  with- 
out taking  out." 


-Ed. 


A  True  Lover. 

There  was  a  fantastical  rhymer  and 
singer  whose  name  was  D'Enhaut.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Marle  de  Brctagne,  who 
married  Hercules  de  Rohan,  Due  de 
Monteazon.  One  day  he  learned  that 
Mme.  de  Monbazon  would  have  a  tooth 
pulled.  "Wretched  mortal  that  I  am." 
he  cried  aloud.  "I  have  all  my  teeth, 
and  they  are  going  to  snatch  one  from 
my  goddess!"  He  at  once  rushed  out 
and  had  sixteen  extracted. 


P. 

fame,  was 


Gllmore,  o£  r 
a  meifnber  of 


Knitters  in  the  Hall. 

On  Jan.  28  this  announcement  wai 
made  In  the  lobby  of  Carnegie  Hall  an* 
published  in  the  programs:  "The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  appreciates  the  spirit 
that  prompts  charitable  assistance  in 
the  world's  greatest  calamity,  but  many 
complaints  have  been  received  from 
many  patrons  of  the  concerts  who  are 
annoyed  by  knitting  during  perform- 
ances, and  the  directors  respectfully 
request  that  this  practice  be  omitted." 
The  practice  Is  not  so  general  In  Sym- 
phony Hall,  but  there  are  knitters  there 
as  in  theatres.  If  men  must  fight  and 
women  must  knit,  the  foUowing  advice 
to  English  women  from  a  nurse  at  the 


In  Memoriam. 

Walter  I-«on  Sawyer,  who  died  here 
'last  Friday  night,  wrote  a  novel  that 
should  have  attracted  wider  attention. 
"A.  Local  Habitation"  was  a  story  of 
newspaper  life,  shop  girl  life,  and  "fe  In 
a  South  End  boarding  house.  Mr. 
Sawyer  was  not  an  amateur  observer. 
He  was  a  newspaper  man,  and  a  ver- 
satile one.  His  knowledge  of  the  board- 
ins  house  life  was  not  confined  to  notic- 
ing the  sign  "Turkey  and  Ice  Cream  on 
Sunday"  In  a  basement  dining  room  as, 
hfl  went  by  The  novel  was  evidently 
,by  Tn  observer  rather  .than  a  deliberate  I 

artist.  The  fastidious  in  literature  and 
dally  life  might  have  called  for  an  ounce 
of  civet ;  but  the  story  was  honest  and 
realistic,  and  the  characters  were  men 
and  women  that  lived  before  the  author 
and  now  outlive  him.  There  was  a 
touch  of  bitterness,  for  Mr.  Sawyer  had 
known  the  trials  and  disappointments 
of  this  world.  The  book  was  a  real  one. 
The  author  might  have  said  with  Walt 
Whitman  telling  about  the  sea  captain: 
"X  am  the  man ;  '  I  suffered ;  I  was 
there." 


A  Light  Lunch. 

Food  faddists  are  encountered  every 
day.  One  of  the  latest  is  a  gentleman 
who  takes  his  lunch  in  a  tea  shop. 
His  Invariable  menu  consists  of  three 
hot  sausages,  consumed  by  themselves 
without  the  accompaniment  of  either 
bread  or  vegetables,  but  smothered 
in  mustard.  He  completes  his  re- 
past with  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  Into 
which  he  empties  three  "portions"  of 
cream  and  half  fills  the  cup  with  sugar. 
This  dietary  oddity  reminds  one  of  a 
lady  who  used  to  frequent  a  vegetarian 
restaurant,  where  on  hot  summer  days 
she  would  regale  herself  with  soup  and 
hot  milk.  She  would  take  a  spoonful 
of  soup  and  a  sip  of  milk  alternately.— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

MISSHEMPEL 

Jtiss  Frieda  Hempel  gave  a  concert  | 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall, ; 
assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  con- J 
tralto,  and  Hoinrich  Gebhard,  pianist. . 
Miss  Hempel's  numbers  were:  li^twart, 
aria,  "Martem  ajler  Arten,"  from  'Tl 
Seraglio";   Schumann,   JVidmung,  Der 
Nussbaum;   Jensen,   Murmelndes  Luft- 
chen;  Brahms,  Vergebllches  Standchen; 
Strauss,  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung; 
Humperdlnck,    Cradle  Song;  d'Albert, 
"Zur  Drossel  spiach  der  Fink";  Pfitzner, 
s'_  Gretel;  Strauss,  walte,  "The  Beauti- 
ful Blue  Danube." 

Miss  Roberts  sang  Salnt-Saens'  aria. 
"Amor  Viens  Alder,"  from  "Samson  et 
Dalila";  Sacchi.  "Lungi  dal  caro  bene":! 
Weingartner.  Liebcsfeier;  Kienzl,  "Memej 
Mutter";  Grieg,  Lauf  der  "Welt;  Strauss,  | 
"Zueignung."  ♦  i 

Mr.  Gebhard's  pieces  Included:  Cho- . 
pin,  Fantasie  Impromptu  Ballade  in  Al 
flat;  Schumann,  De  Abends:  Gebhard,, 
Gavotte;  Liszt,  Rhapsody,  No.  > 

Carl  Lamson  was  the  accompanist  for 
the  singers.  _  I 

Miss  Hempel  sang  here  for  the  nrsi 
time  In  concert  at  a  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  In  Symphony  Hall  In  November. 
1913.  She  then  excited  admiration  as  an 
accomplished  virtuoso  and  a  skilful  in- 
terpreter. Yesterday  the  natural  beauty 
of  her  voice,  her  admirable  technic,  the 
finesse  and  Intelligence  of  her  interpre- 
tation again  stirred  the  audience  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

Miss  Hempel  sang  Mozart  8  florid 
aria  and  later  an  arrangement  of  "The 
Blue  Danube"  with  flawless  mechanism 
and  abandon.  Her  upper  tones  were 
taken  with  extraordinary  ease  and  held 
with  the  utmost  purity  and  facility. 
She  excels  in  the  attack  and  graceful 
dismissal  of  a  phrase,  in  her  ability  to 
swell  and  diminish  a  tone.  Her  brilliance 
and  proficiency  in  ornamentation  are 
remarkable.  Her  singing,  too.  Is  not 
merely  spontaneous,  elastic,  but  her 
voice  is  genuinely  emotional.  Her  art 
does  not  consist  only  in  the  display  o 
pyrotechnics. 

In  the  songs  by  Schumann,  in  Jen."=c 
charming  "Murmelndes  Luftchen."  ^  • 
singer  at  once  established  and  main- 
tained the  proper  mood.     In  Brahms' 
"Staendchen"  the  contrast  between  the 
impetuous  «f00cr  and  answeHng  mairt  'P 
was  sharply  and  effectively  marked  v.  r 
something  more  than  the  average 
quettishness  displayed  by  prima-dons 
in  this  song. 

Humperdlnck' Cradle  Song  Is  co-r.- 
nionplace,  but  it  was  dignified  by  Miss 
Hempel's  gracious  and  surpassing  art. 
There  was  Irresistible  malice  In  her  In- 
terpretktlon  of  Pfltzner's  song,  sensuous 
beauty  and  amorous  appeal  In  Strauss*."! 
"Traum  durch  die  Dammerung."  Miss 
Hempel  sang  the  concluding  waltz  In 
joyous  mood. 

Miss  Roberts,  who  made  her  first  s'^- 
pearance  at  these  concerts,  wa.«!  an 
teresting  apparition.    Her  voice  is  i 
and  warm^'  a  true  contralto  In  tlmb, 
liberal    in'    compass    and    of    mark  l 
I  operatic  proportions,  i 

Her  singing  showed  the  results  of  nne ! 
training  and  native  Intelligence.  Miss 
i  Roberts  too.  has  temperament.  She  can 
bo  passionate  In  song.  Her  tones  and 
phrases  were  colored  for  dramatic  or. 
i  quietly  emotional  effe. ' 


It 

u 


■  ran  at  p<iKer. 


equal  to  tlie  dei 
.,  bene,"  and  tn 


11  to  dispiiy 

1 ,'  (iffectlv* 
(•t  Pallia," 

,1  ■■T/\in?1 

>t Uir.nl  siB- 
iive  "Melne 
,  ,    '.it  sense  of 

:  ; .nri  rompelllnfr  cmctlon  and  Vlth  a 
^rendo  of  climaxes. 
,     , obhard  contributed  to  the  Plew- 
,  rn  oC  an  audience  of  good  Blxe.  He 
Played  his  accustomed  beauty  of 

r'n/^nd  individuality  of  exproslon. 

r^as  applause  for  Blnger.  and 
All  thre*  added  to  the  pro-f 

"The  concert  next  Sunday  *"e™«°'» 
wUl  be  by  Mme.  Maroella  Bembrlch. 

TOYTHEATRE 

An  audience  of  about.  350  musi';[ 
lovers  was  dismissed  from  the  Toy  I 
Theatre  at  180  Dartmouth  street  last 
,npht  a  fire  In  the  upper  of 
Itho  building,  known  as  "The  Ball 
Room."  The  fire  diJ  not  spread  to 
any  portion  of  the  theatre  itself,  bni 
..-orkcd  through  the  walls  between  ■ 
second  and  third  floors  causing  abo 
$300  damage. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
'  night  recitals  had  barely  begun  when 
!  fire        discovered  on  the  third  floor 
I  EmUle  Bach,  a  soprano  soloist,  had 
I  just  finished  her  first  series  of  songs. 
anJ  Guy  Maier,  a  pianist  was  pre- 
i  paring  to  play  Bach's  Sicillenne.  when 
MVS.  Stanley  P.  Clemens,  who  had 
charge  of  the  program,  walked  to  the 
I  front  of  the  platform  and  quietly  an- 
!  nounced  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
'.building,  but  that  there  v      nr.  ■  n- 
!  ger  in  the  theatre. 

FAVERSHAMAr 
THE  MAJESTIC 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Jl.\JKriTIC    THEATRE -  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Hawk,''  a 
i.Iay  in  three  acts,  translation  .by  Marie 
Zane  Taylor  Into  English  of  "L'Eper- 
vier"  by  Francis  de  Crolsset.    "L'Bper- 1 
vier"    was   produced    at    the  Nouvel- 
.>Lmbigu,  Paris.  Feb.  27.  1914,  when  the 
r,arts  of  Dasetta.  his  wife,  Rene,  anil 
Di.liton    were   taken    respectively  b.v 
Mrao.  Dorziat.  Monteaux  and  Jean 
•  !in.    Mr.  Favcrsham's  adaptation 
,1  translation  was  produced  at  the 
•It  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  "^S, 
when   the   parts   mentioned  werf; 
;  by  Mr.  Faversham.  Mme.  Dorziat.  | 
ay  Tearle  and  Frank  Losee.  I 

Geovcd  de  Dasetta  • 

William  Faversham 

iit-nfcton   Frank  Uo«ce 

!^        ;••  Voup. . . . . .  Hallet  Boswortli 

!,«   Conway  Tearle 

■  Richard  Dlx 

 V.  I..  GrsuvlUfc 

'  ■  ■   KIrh.li  d  Dix 

iVlr'   Harold  Mfltzer 

 Wm,  H.  Burton 

 Herbert  Beluiore 

Dasetta.  .Virginia.  Pearson 
,e        ...  .Gra.  ii  Henderson 
s     ''  .Pauline  WhltSon 

 EUae  Oldham 

anonclWlr::::  Ethel  West 

I  .1-.        was   a   well-born,  polished, 
agreeable  fellow,  but  a  bird  of  prey,  in 
the  scene  with  his  wife  in  the  .second 
t  he  reminded  her  how  his  ancestors, 
aristocrats,    lived    by  plundering 
V  Pllr  rs  or  obtaining  ransom  money 
,n   iiti    I     They  fell  from  their  castles 
H,  In       prey  like  eagles.    Theirs  was 
a  li.  i.  i.    epoch.     The  epoch  in  which 
Dasclla  Hved  was  mediocre.  Therefore 
hn   was  a  less    important    bird.  He 
1  calGd  at  cards  and  won  large  sums 
nonev.     His  wife,  Marima,  was  a 
.r  and  confederate.    It  was  said  of 
1  rtain  romantic  hero  that  his  father 
,  an  unpleasant  habit  of  turning  up 
ace  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack, 
nma  slipped  essential  cards  to  her 
l)and.  ^   ,  I 

his  man  of  the  world  cheated  lor ; 
sake  of  providing  his  wife  with  luxu- 
-     She  at  first  was  Ignorant  of  his 
L,  ,r tires;  at  last  she  helped  him.  But 
a,  I  1         fell  in  love  with  llene  she  saw 
Me;ii.  light  and  resolved  to  play  the 
uc  of  life  above  board, 
i  ;.Mie  having  met  Marina,  quickly  put 
..  ide  the  thought  of  marrying  Jeanlne, 
the  sister  of  his  friend  Charlus.  He 
adored  Marina;  sho  confessed  her  love; 
:  It  for  some  time  there  was  only  mental 
idelity.    The  three  were  guests  at  a 
uutrv    house,    and   Drakton,    a  rich 
American,  a  relation  of  Rene,  was  with 
them.    The  Uasettas,  though  "'e  wife 
at  fnsi  p.otc.tcri,  resolved  to  pliick  the 


Ma' 


Renf 
,K  I  r,  her  hu.'ilMii'i 

.  d  her  bitterly 
,  n    .    I    which  Uasetta 
tins  that  some  man  had  influ- 
i  Marina  In  her  determination  tc 
UP  gambling,  discovered  that  hU 
,vi.s  Rene,  nor  did  he  believe  her 
^lio  swore  that  her  affection  had 
.1  the  bounds.    The  men  met. 
iffised  to  go  with  her  husband. 
\U  tlu-s  bad  passed  before  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  third  act. 

The  third  li  Impressive  by  reason  of 
i,n  unexpected  ending,  w-hlch  is  careful- 
IV  prepaV'e.d.-  Tlene  and  Manna  have 
been  living  together  tor  eight  mo.itli. 
Thev  cannot  marry  until  the  husband 
five's  his  consent  to   a  divorce,  and 
Dasetta  is  not  to  be  found.  Drakton 
the  deus  et  machina.  at  last  has  him 
in  hand.    Dasetta  is  now  shabby  sick 
■..•;thoiit  hope  or  ambition,  a  victim  of 
oirhiue     To   him   Drakton    offers  a, 
native  position  In  Mcxicu  if  he  will 
hHow  bis  wife  to  be  divorcecT.    He  de- 
clines the  offer,   becausie.  as  he  con- 
fesses, he  wa9  a  sharper  at  cards.  Uone 
.asks  him  to  natne  his  price.    He  an-j 
■?wers  tbpre  is  now  no  cniestion  of  bar-, 
ealnlng  or  black-mail.    He  will  consenfj 
'to  the  tTivoroe  if  Marina  herself  aaksi 
,  him  for  il    Ttusband  and  wife  are  alone. , 
She  pities  him.    He  tells  of  his  passion 
'  for  h«T.    Her  resolve  Is  formed.  Sbe 
'  will  go   to   Mexico   with   Dasetta,  f6r 
the  generous   Drakton   still  offers  the 
positio  n  ;ind  Dasetta  will  work  honestly 
her  sake.    And   Rene  learns  from 
that  it  was  he  who  told  hef  the 
it    ond    indiipensable    duties   of  a 
■  inrin  were  pity  and  soodness.    "It  is 
the  woman  created  by  yon  that  tears 
herself  fiom  you  to  follow  him." 

We  have  told  the  story  as  it  is  told  in 
the  original  French.  The  translation  is 
on  the  whole  reasonably  faithful.  The 
speech  of  Dasetta,  in  whii.'h  he  refers  to 
his  ance.s'tors  in  the  heroic  epoch,  is 
marred  by  the  substitution  of  "hawks" 
for  the  nobler  birds,  and  the  changes  Inl 
the  dialogue  of  the  final  scene  are  not' 
an  Improvement  on  Crolssel's.  The 
dialogue  of  the  wliole  play  In  the  origi- 
nal is  matter-of-fact  and  honest,  at 
times  ncdestrian.  and  tt^erc  are  only  a 
few  lilies  tlia£  are  brilliant  or  witty. 
.Sardeloup.  the  old  admirer  of  Kene'a 
mother.  ■■>  sort  of  guide,  counsellor, 
friend,  hii-:  some  smart  sayings  of  a 
pinch-beck  order,  and  Mr.  Bosworth 
did  not  succeed  in  turning  them  into 
jewels  of  speech.  Perhaps  the  epigram 
the    last    a<t    put    Into  Drakton's 


Ml  ...... 

her  .M:..i.    ■     1  '  1: 

m  to  her.  There  wm  c  some  fine  mo 
•nts  in  her  performance,  but  as  p 
iole  she  was  not  conviticlng.  She  did 
_)t  allow  us  to  see  the  woman's  soul  or  \ 
%  luiow  the  woman's  mind.  There  wa^ 
Sttle  illusion  In  the  performance.  Tins 
Marina  might  have  come  from  Vermont 
or  Kentucky.  .  .     ,,  i 

Air    Tearle's  best  wor.c  was  m  tlifc 
flr^t  act   where  he  was  the  conventional 
foverr  and  in  the  last  act,  where  the 
dramatist  represents  htm  as  a  contrast 
to  Dasetta.     In  his  chief  scene  with 
Marina    the  scene  of  denunciation,  he 
Sler-acW.     The  real  Rene,  although 
:hl8  moral  su.sceptlblUtles  were  shocked 
:  by   the   cheating,   would   hardly  have 
Mormed  at  her  so  violently.    Mr.  Losee 
I  played  the  part  of  Drakton  in  a  genia 
Cnner.  emphasizing  the  nationality  of 
Ihe  .\nierican.    The  "Americanisms    in  < 
the  airlogue  and  the  contemnoianeous 
Slang  were  not  wholly    the  invention 
of  Crolsset.    The  Other  members  of  the 
company  do  not  call  for  particular  at- 
tenton.      Mr.     Burton  Indlvlduallzea 
pleasantly   the    small    and  extraneous 
part  of  Smlthson. 

There  were  many  curtain  calls  from 
a  large  audience.  Mr.  Faversham 
yielded  to  temptation  after  the  second 
act  came  out  of  the  picture,  and  spoke 
a  f.i-v  "f  ei-itlfudc. 


oil 


tinodH  siu  f. 

I  dyed  witli  C" 

I  conduct- in  tin  l.iurd 
saying  of  Frolssart 
the  one  party  and  .Scot 


'tilKlis 
;sjAn  tJ 


party  arc  good  men  of  wlr;  fori 
when  they  meet,  there  !«,■«  h»Ai  flght 


without  sparing.    There  is.no  CeMce  be-^ 
tween  them,  as  long  as  spears,  6 words, 
axes  or  daggers  will  endune,  bull  Lay  on 
each  upon  other;  and  wlieir  ithc>'^be  well 
beaten,  and  that  the  one  pafty  hath  ob- 
tained the  victory,  they  the^  glorify  so 
in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  ^ire.sn  1o\ 
ful,  that  such  as  be  taken  they  j5l'  i' 
ransomed,  or  that  they  go  T»it*. 
Held;  so  that  shortly  eacji  of  tb<ii- 
content  with  other,  that  a(t  thcfciv  i 
ure.   courteously   they,  \i  ill    sh}  : 
thaiik  you.'  "        ,  4 


 ^ 

.\t  Hi.  I  orpliv.y  111'-.'  -'vcrc  talking  1 
about  men  and  dress:  how  Smlthers 
went  to  the  most  expensive  tailor  m 
tawn  and  yet  his  clothes  after  a  fort- 
night looked  shabby  and  his  tM"Sf^^ 
bagged  at  the  knees:  how  J.eff.ngton 
l.ou'gbt  ready-made  suits  and  always 
looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  ot  a 
b.andbox."  Old  Auger  grew  reminiscent. 
"When  I  was  in  college  there  was  a 
t-outhcrner  who  spent  much  more  money 
on  his  clothes  than  the  rest  of  us  t^  d 
hut  there  was  always  an  out^  "®.,'''°"/^ 
sp<n-tanew.suit  tbat  lilted  h  m  like  he 


Maginn's  Song. 

As  the  World  Ways: 

In  the  matter  ot  '"The  Pejivter  Quart, 
my  preference  is  as  yours.   Whetl  .  r  or 
no  I  ever  saw  the  originaj,  I  cann. 
but  never  would  I,  knowingly  ci.i  1  tlv 
lists  with  Morgan  Odoherly.  whoso  "Pa- 
pers"  I   surreptitiously  enjoyed  at  a 
period  in  my  career  when  my  parents 
were  prescribing  Miss  Alcott  and  the 
Rollo  Books. 

Beyond  "The  Odoherty  Papers,"  I  nev- 
er followed  Dr.  Maginn,  and  even  from 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  recipe 
for  punch,  I  doubt  If  I  should  re  .  lmu.-- 
a  quotation;  and  perhaps  I  am  1 
In  my  recollection  of  that.  Is  the  ii.lln 
Ing  approximately  correct? 

"You  take  all  the  lemons,  and  ajl  the 
sugar,  and  all  the  whiskey,  and  after 
that  every  drop  of  water  you  add'Spolla 
the  punch." 

About  a  year  ago.  In  a  hook  published 
In  1S70,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  I 
found  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Maginn's  life:  and 


traditional  paper  on  the  wan,  dui  ni    ^  appended  was  an  epitaph  said  to  have 
ci  iv  Ucd   or  his    hat.    w  .'    ,  been  written  by  John  G.  l.ockhart.  It  Is 
would  wear  a  beautiiu.  .         ^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^j^^  jj^.^^ 

four  lines  and  the  last  two  lines  fit  to- 
gether fairly  well.  They  are  as  follows: 
Here  e.irly  to  bed,  lies  kind  WiUlnni  Ms^tlnn, 
Who,"  i^  ltb  gonioiis,  wit.  learning,  life's  trophies 
t*j  win. 

Had  neither  great  lord  nor  rinh  elt  of  his  kla, 
Nor  discretion  to  set  himself  Dp  as  to  tin. 


In   

mouth:  '  Wo  are  not  in  France;  we  ar* 
at  the  Hotel  Kltz."  is  the  hish  w-ater 
mark  of  C'roisset's  w'it. 

In  spile  of  superfluous  dialogue  in  the 
first  act,  the  foolish  rehearsal  of  the 
ballet  at  the  opening  of  the  secoml  m  l 
a  superfiulty  Ot  talk  In  the  first  1 
the  last  act — w-itness  the  vinnet 
introduction  of  Smltheon  and  the  short 
scene  between  Mme.  de  Tierrache  and 
DroKlbn — the  play  is  an  interesting  one. 

The  premise  must  be  granted  that  a 
sfambler  who  cheats  may  yet  be  a  noble 
fellow  provided  he  cheats  to  provide  an 
extravagant  wife  with  costly  pearls.  It 
must  also  be  granted  that  a  married 
woman  can  be  educated  by  her  lover  to 
a  high  plane  so  that  she  is  willing  to 
forsake  him.  after  she  has  Injured  his 
prospects,  crushed  the  love  of  a  young 
girl,  because,  thanks  to  him.  she  knows 
it  h«r  duty  to  aid  her  husband  In  lead- ; 
ins  the  'better  life  in  Mexico  at  a 
princely  salary  with  house  rent  thrown^ 
in. 

Then  there  Is  to  be  considered  the 
"psychology"  of  the  three  leading  char- 
acters, the  sides  of  tl^e  triangle  still 
dear  to  the  French  dramatist,  only  in 
this  Instance  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  different:  the  husband  is  not  al- 
lowed to  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
like  a  true  gentleman,  and  the  lover  le 
not  rewarded.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  Rene  is  a  bit  of  a  prig.  A  woman 
like  Marina  would  naturally  prefer  Da- 
setta. The  wonder  Is  that  Rene  ever 
attracted  her. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  Marina  clesrl 
defined.    Her  sudden  desire  to  leaii 
higher  life  is  hardly  compatible  wan 
her  yielding  to  her  husband's  trickery, 
at  cards  and  her  living  with  Rene  until  :. 
the    divorce   could    be    obtained.     The  ♦ 
dramatist's  reply  would  be  that  woman  y 
is  complex,  that  women  are  "rum  crlt- 
ters."  but  this  Is  the  crude  generaliza-" 
tion  ot  either  a  misogynist  or  a  baffled 
analyst. 

There  are  two  stirring  scenes  in  the 
second  act  with  an  unusually  effective 
climax  and  these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  play. 

Mr.  Faversham  gave  a  brilliant  per- 
fnriu.ince  of  Dasetta.  He  was  plausible 
urul  gealal  at  first,  light  in  conversation, 
i  ir.iv  In  bearhi!?,  a  man  that  had 
1  and  kue.v  men.    His  noii- 

1  1  acceptir.y;  Kene's  check  and 

1  ith  him  .about  Marina  and 
ul.al  he  should  do  it  she  were  nnfaith- 
fiii,  were  ^^holly  in  the  ri.Kbt  kc>.  Ad- 
mirable, too.  was  the  crescendo  in  the 
second  act  that  Jed  lo  his  great  scenes 

Here  facial  expression,  bearing  and 
voice  were  eloquent.  . 

If  the  final  scene  was  less  efficient, 
the  fault  was  with  the  dramatist,  rot 
with  Mr  Faversham.  His  entrance, 
his  listening  to  Drakton's  proposal,  his 
refusal  his  confession  explained  the  in- 
herent'nobility  of  the  man  and  would 
have  prepared  the  spectator  for  Ma- 
rina's change  of  heart,  if  only  Marina 
had  then  seen  and  heard  him.  An  im- 
personation, romanUcaily  real  by  a  well 
graced  actor! 


shoes  were 

shocking.   Or  1    ,.  u 

coat  and  a  fancy  xeaistcoat-his  hat  a. 
irreproachable,  his  boots  made  to  01  d<  . 
but  his  trousers  were  fringed  nt  the 
|>,ottom.  He  was  never  well  dressed  from 
head  to  foot."  ,,    ,  , 

"He  was  not  the  ITrjit.  Auger,  ^-aid 
Mr  Bolivar ^Mr.  George  V.  Bolivar,  who 
hari  come  In  from  Beverly  "I  was  read- 
|4  anecdotes  yesterday  about  Vorcheres 
L  AuRier  of  the  French  Academj-^  He 
would  sit  at  home  In  the  morning  clad 
in  an  old  ragged  dressing  gown  and  a, 
preasv  nlght-cap,  but  If  any  one  visited 
him  he  would  shout:  'My  vulet -he  al- 
uavs  addressed  him  formally— briiig 
ri,e  mv  (lowered  doublet-no,  my  salin 
,„,l.  What  sort  of  weather  IS  It,  sir  . 
;,e  valet  would  answer:  'Neither  lair 
nor  .lisagreeablc-  -Tiien  I  don  I  need  a 
heavv  coat.'  The  valeiy would  bring  .t 
half  dozen  coals  that  had  been  eleaned  _ 
several  times  and  say:, 'Make  >our  o«n, 
choice.'  Porcheres  wotiid  spend  an  hour 
over' It.  The  flowered  \loublet  wa^s  an 
'old  leather  doublet  all  smeared  and  the 
coat  was  .certainly  thirty  year. 
„ld  If  he  was  seen  in  a  new  coat  he 
/was  wearing  an  old  hat.  old  stockings 
;or  old  shoes.  There  was  always  i^otne 
I  pice  <•  'If  his  harness  tha).  was  not  right. 


Barring  drink  .ind  the  girls,  1  ne'er  heard  a  sin; 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken 
Mfiginn. 

Medtord,  Jan.  25.  H.  J.  L. 

You  will  find  "The  Pewter  Quart"  In 
Maginn's  "Odoherty  Papers"  (Vol.  1. 
iJ>-  261).  In  1842  Lockhart  wrote  the 
epitaph  from  which  you  quote.  The 
year  before  he  wrote  one  on  Theodore 
Hook.  He  thought  so  w-ell  of  them  that 
he  had  them  printed  for  private  distri- 
bution, The  Imputation  about  "the 
girls"  was  erroneous.— Ed. 


HOLUS      STREET  THE.XTR^-- 
■Jerry.:'^  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Cath 
erlne  Chisholm  Gushing.  P^'^^-^f., 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  with  Miss  B-llie 


Burke.  Cast; 
,joan  Doubleda.v. 


Hospitable  Knees 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

Spcakins  of  the  good  oW.f*^'^;,  ' 
lold  a  strange  story  the  other  daj.  A 
pweet  old  lady  was  telling  Jiom^' 
thing  of  old  Boston,  and  she  mentioned 
he!slage  coach  in  w^.lch  =  rode  in 
her  girlhood.  The  roof,  or  top,  of  the 
coacii  was  rather  low.  she  faul  and  the 
men  s  hats  were  very  high,  \MaX  f 
Xv  stood  up  at  all  it  was  with  be.it 
leads,  tl  was.  therefore,  t^c.r  cus 
to  occupy  the  seats  (even  as 't  ft  In  this 
davl.  and  when  a  lady  entered  Insleaxl 
of  rising  to  give  her  his  \f  J,;"/ 

lleman  would    gravely    pat    his  Kne^ 
which  was  an  invitation  for  her  to  be 
'.d     rsually  she  accepted  with  no 
,v  of  confusion.    My  friend,  how- 
,     ;,iokp  of  a  trip  she  took  from  Bos- 
Ion  to  ('Hmbrldgc.  at  a  time  when  she 
had  more  dignity  than  Judgment  The 
coacl     .'caus    were    fi!Ied-a  gentleman 
naltcd  his  knee  in  an  encouraging  way- 
but  she.  with  a  blush,  declined  his  offer 
Presentlv  the  coach  came  to  a  cradle 
Tn  the  snow,  gave  an  awful  lurch,  and 
L^Sriend  -anded  in  the    ap  she  bad 


Harvl;-l  TOwnsriid 

i"Jcrry".  

I  Montas"  Wade.  . . 

iPeter  FlaKK  » 

Doctor  KlrU  

Brle:r:»  

Lewi 


....H.  U' 


BiUie'  Burke  ' comes  this  acason  '.i 
terce-comedy  that  serves  as  a  ve- 
the  exploitation  of  her  person.,! 
^cciseiy  as  did  the  F«nch  pieces 
Ld  translated  for  her  in  tb«Ja>%b.^ 
,ore  she  essayed  serious  ^''^-f^^;,  , 
'led  It  off-m  Pinero's  "  'Mmd  the  P.  t 

L  female  star-both  relying  for  -  - 
ever  effect  they  _  produ- 


essentially  feminhr 

expected   not   to  r^mere  male 

exasperating  "Jf"^^"^fe^i°'„,omeuts  arc 
sensibilities.  "'aj;  .^^,f  ^ave  feared  Is 
fewer  than  one  "''f  ' the  play  s  favor, 
certainly  a  first  point  1 1  th^P^*/  ,iigv,t 
,  AS  a  matter  "^/fV^^  jmes  and  an 
*prce  contains  not  a  tew 
Sional  situation  that  cat-,*;  "".^p^"^::,, 
iny".  friend  landed  in   the   mp  sne   ,.u..  .^-itb  ihclr  "^XIIm^^-  tone 

Icon  ed  but  a  moment  before,  with  both,  to  the  piece  *  ''«a't  ' 

^ns  around  the  gentleman's  neck      'I,     [^J  g^^s    far  toward 
think  you  had  better  remain  here,    he,         .^.kishness  of  its  plot.  '5,"^^ 
observed,  and  she  meekly  obeyed.  ^^I._ot  Saturda.v  ^'^^^^-^.'^^^^^^.j^^. 


woiXr  otrr  grandmothers  shake  their 
iTe Tdfand  say :  "Times  aren't  like  whai: 
they  were  when  I  was  a  glri:        !•  •  I>. 
Ijoston,  Jan.  2S. 

Some  Operation. 
Tae  Sawver  County  Gazette,  Wiscon-i 
county  has! 


tiTi^d  her  pliy.-.iclan  for  malpractice  He 
tvas  treating  her  for  a  tumor  ""'J  afle. 
the  operation  it  tipped  the  scale  at  nine  , 
pounds  and  had  blue  eyes. 

A  Day  Off. 

•■B  F  •  recently  asked  whether  any- 
one read.,  Scott's  poem  In  these  days. 
The  ChHstlan.  published  in  Bos  om 
quotes  linos  from  "The  Lay  of  t  '^  Last 
Minstrel"  apropos  of  Germany  and  Brlt- 
?^h"s^,ldiers'pla7lng  football  "n  -rtbern 
France  on  Christmas  day.  The  bos  e 
armies  described  by  Scoll  met  a  .  bfitb 
(«rs  In  a  torcltrn  land. 


^:^;imenran;i7whatUamo,.^erlo^^ 
fault)  the  coarseness  that  KteP  . 
ping  out  f>o'"  , t"/V  explal.- 

s:u:rar:igg:^- „  ■ 
«1£S.^"^'^"T 

much  talk  ^-boui     o  ^„„g|, 
the   engaged   PCOP       'the  fad  of 
h„,<ipnlav  m;ide  out  of  tn  .  .,, 


S^^fer^eng  gement'.    and  Ana 
much     comnferclal     appraisem.  . 
^hrngs  .0  be  in  tlia 

since  its  opening  in  NewNorU.  i  ..^^  _ 
ting  over"  Is  an  excuse  r  ^ 
th,"r..  In  so  far  they  ustiu 

■ir  rV    is.   as  both   naiie  ..U'i 
-t    built  about  the  advent 


:  V 


•It 


1 1  faiTcc  ill  I 
il.  Clifford;  lyrivs  !■ 

music  by  WiUlarn 
'  '),<■  lliniseii. 
•ilo«'. 


.,,b'  On.- 
..i)k  by  TVI' 
Miles  Ovpi 
T^orahiP  Rii' 


spit,-  OI  ItsftallUT  clumsy  i 
.Ipirv     is    |ptiii-nliis:  Willi 


.  Inl. 


•i;.y  (ft,th. 
JoaiV" 


I. 


The  cast: 

..,./  Roy  Al«'*ll 

.  .Uorothy  Webb 

.  .,,  Knox  Wilion 

,'liorlff  Doylf 

"rirr.  v-Ri^S 

w  .Mallpy  W:iltci-  Lavntnce 

iamf  Pom  1*0111  MauOe  Beatly 

i .!(  , ;  FrancoB  Cameron 

riie  piece  was  performed  for  the  first 
.u:  on  any  stage  last  Friday  evening 
I  Xciv  Haven.  The  program  qualifies 
IE  a.  musical  farce;  all  the  characters 
e  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  pleoo 
;lit  thus  be  more  appropriately 
■  l.issliied  as  burleso'ie.  There  was  a 
M  iy  la."ge  audience  and  much  applause, 
i'i'lie  aui'ence.  too,  was  In  a  joyous  mood 
.  U-:  expectancy,  for  "Toodles"  va.s  to  be 
siiiic;  and  it  was  early  whispered  around 
tlial  Mr.  Mansfield  was  In  the  audience. 
I  The  daiicing  a<-t  ■>(  Doyle  and  Dixon, 
tlir  singing  and  dancing  of  Frances 
I  i.'.uneron  and  the  doggerel  Rnd  limericks 
'  of  Mr.  Atwell  were  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  drinking  scene  in  the  last  act  was 
on©  of  the  funniest  and  most  original 
wp  have  ever  seen. 

Otto  Schultz  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
mountain  hotel  and,  like  the  house  of 


'  l>'.;t(;'i  a.s   liie  1 
wht;'^  Turelly  , 
I'l    favor   with  iim 
riiarlps  Thompson,  an  Kngllsh 
■    young   but   clever,    opons  th» 
IM,  „.  llii  n,''         r  »  <i"«>  ter. 

t  «M        *^  divided  between 

t  e  big  n»ws  events  of  this  .side  and 
>Jr  scenes  upon  the  other  side 

"'^^^  Leslie  Carter,  who 

I'he  bill''  """°""«<i  "  the  feature  of 


and  Monty  ha.vt, 
li  each  other.  In 
,  ppancy  in  ages— 
I        II  <  I  ill  siJite  of  a  week's 

'    <  (  .  Jt  ri  y  deterniines  to 

(    '    •  "  -  .,1  .losn's  engagement 

If.  >rl  ]ii,iH(  IS  right. 
I  in:   ii'.-^t  of  ilif-  fart©  develops  her 
iv  iiie  to  bring  this  about  and  its  con- 
lupncps.  To  put  it  brledy,  she  makes 
I  .inuouiitement  Ihiongh  a  Pliiladel- 
1  ilia  niiwspaper  that  the  engagement  is 
off.  and  that  another  between  Peter  and 
Joan  has  tal<en  its  place.   The  scandal 
that  ensues  is  allowed  to  subside  through 

the  following  aet.o.  The  final  act  shows  I  DIonysius,  it  has  12  rooms. 
Monty's  bungalow  in  Arizona.  It  is 
called  "BIni's  Npst."  and  even  the  name 
Is  qulLc  iii.-'ile.ji'.ntp  to  describe  the  qual- 
ity of  !;ty_tiie  original  urli- 
cl<'.  mill  .1  it.s  pristine  silliness 
—  v.hioli  ,              tflP ending. 

Of  the  acting  it  is  hard  to  speak.  No 
one  had  any  opportunit.\-  worth  men- 
tioning.   Miss  Burke  carried  the  piece, 
as  she  always  has  done,  and  succeeded 
as  ever  before  In  being  a  tantalizing  in-  , 
geiiue  by  being  herself.  It  seems  a  great|  lat( 
pity,  however,  that  she  must  have  this  '  ~ 
type  of  play.    Even   if  nothing  on  a 


Several  letter. s  with  reference  to  the  j 
A.quarial    Garden,    old  shows  and  old  r 
soncrs-among  them  one  about  Phara'ih'a 
dauyliter— will  be  published  in  The  Her-  , 
aM  of  next  Sunday.  | 


level  with 
forthcoming 


'Mind  the  Paint'  Girl"  were  [love  with\  Elali 
?lier   last    year's   venture  O'Jt alley  is  rich 


There 

are  but  two  boarders  and  they  are  pay- 
ing their  way— one  with   blarney  and 
cue  doing  chores.     Roger  O'Malley  i.s  , 
importuned     by     the     landlord.  Hut 
O'Malley  is  destitute  and  the  sheriffs  | 
have  been  summoiief;.    Incidentally,  tile  I 
firri'  al  of  Mme.  Pom  Pom.  a  modiste. 
;nid  rjlalne.  lier  maid,  t'le  fonn,M-  re- 
ported  to  be   r.ealthy  and   seeking  a 
liusliand,  clears  the  situation,  at  lejxs': 
tcmporaril.v.  for  tht  l.-iii'llord,  and  tlic 
suggests   to   O'Malley    thfit  Vie 
commence   siii',   foi    the   hand   of  th"? 
modiste.    O'Malioy.   liowever.    falls  in 


who    is    told  that 


with  a  revival  of  "The  Amazons"  prom- 
l.«i',l  better.    For  even  In  this  old-fash- 
ion,il  comedy  she  had  a  chance  to  act. 
I',      vi„^  iifig  practically  none,  if  the 
reail  in  any  real  sense.  Per- 
.slie  looks  a  trifle  maturer— 
.  II.  ill  a  piece  likti  this,  is  not  alto- 
I  lier  an  advantage, 
lielky  Hull  has  been  with  her  since 
I    r  daring  Pinpi  o  venture.  Ho  did  what 
h  s  part  called  for.  hardly  more.  Mr. 
:  ,  '  ton'.s   Peter  was  perhaps  a  shade 
i.ioic  entertaining.    Miss  Johnson  had 
deplorably    melodramatic  scenes. 


iiich  she  coped  with  bravely,    .\lice.,    ,      ,     ,  , 

played  in  key  with  the  comedy  something  to  say 

-  I  act    - .31-.   .1 


The  quest  of  wealth  is  finally  dis- 
solved, all  are  disillusioned  and  love  tri- 
umphs, and  there  were  three  weddings 
in  prospect  on  the  final  curtain. 

.Miss  Prances  Campion  was  good  to 
look  upon  as  Elaine.  There  was  a  charm- 
ing manner,  a  vivacity,  a  delightful  co- 
oufitiy  that  was  free  from  gush.  Her 
songs  were  no  less  enjoyed  than  her 
dancing,  and  in  her  pantomimic  dance 
with  Mr.  McCarthy  she  wzs  not  alone 
agile  and  graceful— she  -^as  Ititerpreta- 
tivc. 

Of  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Dixon  we  have 

Their 


her' than  with  the  character  she  was  ^^^^  repeatedly  encored  and  they 

.supposed    to   represent.    The   settings  "^^st  be  considered  an  uncommon  pair 

ileasine.  dancers.  They  responded  cheerfully 
to  their  encores  and  always  had  some- 
thing new  to  give. 


were  for  tlie  most  part  very  pleasing. 
The  last  scene  excited  audible  admira- 
tion. It  had  a  good  back  drop,  aijd  the 
bungalow  decorations  relied  for  their 
effect  on  the  use  of  bright  cretonne,  as 
in  the  once  popular  "Clarice."  The 
boudoir  scene  was  decidedly  a  reminis- 
oPiK'p    of   Miss    Burke's   French  farce 


■i'^iV  THEATRE-"L'Abbe 
tin.  "  a  comedy  in  three  ticts. 
ha  (.and  Halew, 


Constan- 
by  Mell- 


excellent. 


i.'.Vbbe  Constantln.  .^Tm.  Ciaudc  Beneaict 

Je«n  Ilpynaud  M.  Faure 

Haul  de  Lavardens  M.  Renavent 

15e  I.ainac  M.  I.ouvs 

R'.rnard  jl.  jeoffrav 

Mmc.  Pcott  Mme.  Rosa  Meurvllle 

Mux-,  de  L,ava^*nB.  Mme.  J.  Diska 

pp»!na  ^.  Mme.  llpvy! 

''•■>''l'"e  Mme.  UucelUer 

The  company  of  French  Players  from 
Xew  York  appeared  last  evening  In  a 
roiiiiiiUic-  comedy.  Quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned, the  piece  is  eminently  suitable  for 
the  piiterlalnment  of  youthful  students. 

The  characters  are  honest,  artless 
souls.  The  good  Abbe,  the  volatile 
Paul,  the  sentimental  Jean  and  the  two 
sisters  from  America  are  equally  amia- 
ble and  well-balanced.  Then  there  is 
Mnip.  dc  Lavardens,  an 
though  designing,  mother. 

The  dramatization  of  the  well-known 
novel  attained  enormous  success  when 
fir.?t  produced.  In  1887  it  was  given  over 
:00  times  in  Paris.  The  following  year 
it  was  given  in  English  at  'O'allack's 
Theatre.  New  York,  with  John  Gilbert 
"~  the  title  role. 

The  play  differs  but  slishtly  from  the 
no\el  with  this  .exception.  A  duel  is 
in  I  reduced  in  the  second  act  to  enliven 
matters,  while  in  the  book  the  feeling 
between  Paul  and  Jean  never  exceeded 
friendly  rivalry. 

'i'l..  French  authors  portrait  of  two 
young  Ai.ierlcan  women  in  this  play  is 
entirely  flattering.  Mrs.  Scott  a 
nicijel  wife,  and  plays  lady  bountiful 
to  tl;p  Abbe's  poor.  Miss  Bettina  is 
niantic  and  Ingenuous.  lUr  one  de- 
sire is  not  to  marry  without  love 
Mr.   Benedict  played  the  Abbe  with 

I his  customary  art  in  characterization 
The  old  man  was  sharply  defined  lov- 
a;.:e.    appealing,   deeply   religious,  not 
'  nie\  cly  immersed  In  pastoral  piety. 

^r!Tle.  Meurvllle  was  wholly  sympa- 
■  thelic  as  Mrs.  Scott,  a  part  well  "suited 
;to  her.  Mnie.  Itevyl  was  a  girlish  and  af- 
1  r;i<  tive  B'-ttiiio.    Mme.  Diska  as  Mme. 

'  e  her  lines  efCectlve- 
I'i  ^  -ively  material. 

'■  ^s  amusin?  as  Paul 

iiiiloci-ioii  as  to  his  preference  fori 
sister  was  pomieallv 
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portrayed. 


-ted. 


r  wu.s  euuiUjl  as  I'auli,,, 
of  good  size 


was  amueed 


P>oy  .Atwell  was  seen  as  the  poet,  By- 
ron tjongfellow,  and  he  amused  in  his 
droll  wa.v.  He  was  the  aesthetic  fellow, 
harmlpss  ypt  distressingly  obtrusive. 

Maude  Beatty  was  seen  as  Mme.  Pom 
'Pom.  As  an  accomplished  "lady"  di  ink- 
\  er,  she  is  a  reaj  surprise  for  Boston 
theatregoers,  and  she  is  to  be  seen  in 
her  wonderful  "capacity"  act  rather 
than  described.  _ 

IVALESKA  SURATT  IN  1915 
DANCES  KEITH  FEATURE 

Does  Them  as  if  Dancing  Was  Al- 

j^t       ways  Her  Specialty. 

A'aleska  Suratt,  bead-lining  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  and 
heading  her  own  company  of  six, 
tripped  through  the  tango,  the  fox  trot 
and  a  variety  of  other  1915  dances  at 
last  night's  performance,  just  as  though 
the  dance  Tl&i  ever  been  her  specialty. 
.Appearing  in  her  neXv  version  of  "Black 
Crepe  and  Diamonds,"  she  combines 
song,  dance  and  stunningly  striking  cos- 
tume.^t  in  an  ensemble  that  was  alto- 
gether pleasing  and  earned  for  her  lib- 
eral applause.  She  is  assisted  by  ajel- 
vin  Stokes  as  True  Love,  the  possessor 
of  an  uiiuually  effective  voice,  and  by 
Jack  Mann  as  Gaiety.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Honey  &  Honey  combination, 
dancers  par  excellence,  filled  in  between 
Miss  Suratt's  own  changes.  It  was  a 
lively,  dashing  act,  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  Miss  Suratt's  presence  and 
personal  charm. 

-Mtogether  dffferent,  but  none  fne  less 
.arcpptable.  was  the  farce  "Fixin?  the ! 
Furnace"  in  which  George  Rolland  & 
Co.  appeared.  Both  Rolland  as  Jerry 
-M'Guinnis,  the  furnace  fixer,  and  Mike, 
the  microbe,  his  helper,  capitally  played 
by  Billy  Kelly,  have  been  seen  here 
before,  and  for  20  minuted  the  audience 
roared  as  it  watched  the  antics  of  the 
jiair  in  front  of  the  bothersome  furnace 
in  the  cellar  of  Mrs.  Brewster,  society 
belle.  Then  there  was  Irene  and  Bobbie 
Smith,  attractive  and  versatile  young 
women,  presenting  a  series  of  worth- 
while songs,  each  of  which  was  done  in 
capital  fashion. 

Bert  Errol.  female  impersonator, 
sings  a  number  of  songs  -so  true  to 
i'emiiiinity  that  only  his  obviously  man- 
nish manners  upon  tiic  stage  reveal 
the  truth  '{n  advance  of  his  ripping 
off  his  coiffure.  Mr.  Errol  has  been 
here  before.  Rolland  and  Farrell— It 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  two 
P.ollands  upon  the  bill  the  same  week- 
bring  to  Keith's  a  novel  specialty,  tlie 
scene  being  In  .1  sta.ge  dressing  room 
v.lth  the  actor  and  the  stage  ir">l  s 
iM  inclpals  in  the  sketch. 

Another  out-of-the-ordinar,> 


"German  Efficiency." 

As  tlie  AVorld  'W'ags: 

Mr.  Ilpuderson,  writing  to  the  Pubho 
Letter  Box  oC  The  Herald,  praised  the 
efficiency  of  the  German  postal  .seivico 
because  a  letter  addres.sed  to  "Miss 
Emma,  Germany,"  i-eachcd  the  person 
thus  addressed.  Thl.s  story  jnay  bo 
matched  by  the  feat  of  our  own  Dead 
Letter  office  in  delivering  to  the  intena- 
ed  addressee  a  letter  directed  "FU'st 
House  in  America." 

But  as  to  the  railroads.  I  wonder/  if 
Mr.  Henderson  ever  had  the  experience, 
as  I  have  had,  of  being  refused  a  ticket 
for  a  train  not  yet  arrived  at  a  station, 
on  the  ground  that  if  the  train  had 
been  on  time  he  couldn't  have  caught 
it  anyway!  As  my  command  of  the 
language  was.  I  f^lt,  inadequate  to  the 
situation.  I  yielded  my  place  to  a  Ger- 
man student  next  in  line.  He  had  a 
rich  bass  voice  and  I  wa.s  comforted 
not  a  little  by  his  rendering  of  "Don- 
ncrwetter  noch  einmal."  but  the 
Koenigliche  Elsenbahn,  as  represented 
in  the  person  of  the  ticket  seller,  was 
not  moved,  and  the  third  student  in 
line  said  simply,  "Er  nat  lecht."  So 
we  all  went  out  and  got  on  the  train 
and  w-ere  fined  a  mark  apiece  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fare,  for  failure  to  get 
tickets.  I  was  told  the  fine  would  be 
five  marks  if  we  were  unable  to  con- 
vince the  conductor  that  we  had  tried 
to  get  the  tickets.  H.  B.  H. 

Boston. 


The  Daily  Staff. 

The  people  have  a  light  to  rebel  when 
the  price  of  bread  is  raised,  but  will 
they'.'    in   other  countries   there  ha^e 
been   bread  rjots.  as  there  have  been 
beer  riots  in  Munich.   It  v.-as  to  be  es- 
,  pectcd  that  the  price  of  bread  would 
\  steadily  mount  tln  oughont  Europe. 
How-  hai;4  it  is  in  this  country  to  find 
good  bread  even  on  the  tables  of  oui' 
•  best  people":  Some  feay  that4he  I'lus- 
sian  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Prosper 
Merimee   swore   by   the   Spanish.  lie 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Child©  from  Bordcuux: 
"Tomorrow    I    eross  the    Bidassoa  in 
order   to   eat    some   Spanish    bread— a  ; 
pleasure  which  v.ell  repays  one  for  the 
discomforts  of  travel  in  tlial  countr>-."  : 
Itichard    Ford    has    interesting  pages 
about   this   bread   in   his    "Gatherings  j 
from  Spain."    He  descril>es  the  wheal- 
Si  owing  districts,  "periiaps  the  finest  in  ] 
the  world."  on  the  central  tablelands.^ 
the  best  bread,  the  "pan  de  caiideal."  1 
eaten  by  men  in  office  and  otlier.s  in^ 
Crt.sy  circumstances,  and  the  abominable 
"pan  de  niunicion."  black  as  a  hat  and 
i:oarse  and  hard  as  a  brickbat.  The 
douch    in    the    best    bakehouses  was 
TN  Oiked  and  reworked.    The  home-made 
1  bread  of  England  strikes  terror  to  the 
'  stoutest  foreign  .soul.    It  was  George 
Gissing  that  wrote:    "Think  of  the  slo- 
rious  revolution  tSiat  would  be.w'rougiU 
in  our  troubled  England  if  it  'could  be 
r'dained  that  no  maid,    of  whatever 
rank,  might  become  a  wife  unless  she 
had  proved  her  ability  to  make  and  I 
bake  a  perfect  loaf  of  bread." 

The  King's  Champion. 

We  like  to  think  of  >Ir.  Dymoke,  J.  P-, 
King's  •■ehamplon,  in  the  police  court. 
It  is  his  duty  to  ride,  armed  cap-u-ple. 
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lo. 


here  and  . 
TwaH  ever 


V  'uiij  iiave  bem,  had,  let  us  say 
APIS    Vovker  eome  over  " 
written   the  ^a^e  book, 
thus:   It  wasflfkt  little  book  that  made 

•South  End  inysPU-,  which  I  afterward 
did  in  what  proved  to  he  the  hardeat 
and  mo."t  illumlnatliig  work  I  ever  did 
ir.  rny  life.  There  were  exquisite  liitf-- 
.11  the  book,  in  .,,pite  of  manlip.,*!.  want 
or  literary  te<]iniqup.  im.l  itkip-  ,  ->,„•. 
b'-aring  a  well  known 
ferlor  to  it 
Cambrld 


Til. 


Feb.  1. 

South   End   and   South  Host., 
siionld  have  been  tlie  most  desirable  dis 
tricts   for   dwelling   liou.xe.^   in  Boston. 
But  the  South  End  foi-  some  years  has 
not   been  congenial  to  .sensitive  souls 
Ue  know  a  man  who  20  vears  ago  was 
forced  to  leave  an  ex-?eilent  hoarding; 
hon.sc  in  Upton  street — it  passed  out  e' 
existence  a  dozen  years  ago — becau.se 
fellow    boarder,    an    ingenuous  vom 
thirsting  lor  information,  a.sked  hini  at 
dinner:  "Say,  31r.  .X.  wasn't  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte,  after  all,  a  great  gont  i al .' '— 
Ed. 


For  Antiquarians. 
As  the  World  tVags;  » 

Forty  years  ago.  perhaps.  I  wa.- 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  ornamental 
tie.i;ign— I    am    not    sure    that    it  was 
v.  oather  vane— on  tho  top  of  the  Boston  ' 
custom  house,  and  that  tiiis  same  w<. 
I  carved  by  a  convict  in  the  slate  pri^o 
at  Charlestown.    'U'as  this  true'.'  i' 
was.  will  not  some  reader  of  The 
give  a  description  of  it.  and  tell  1, 
ornament  came  to  bo  placed  on  the  , 
to:ii  house?  J5.  .\.  ^v. 

iDover,  N.  It. 

AVhen  the  custom  house  was  on  ip 
north  side  of  Stete  street,  two  li^ure- 
jcarved  in  wood  ornamented  the  front 
Hope,  witli  the  indispensablo  an, 'ho 
and  Justice,  holding  the  scales.  Do  yo 
refer  to  them'.'  Wc  do  not  know  Wh- 
icarvcd  them. — Ed. 

French  Pieces  Translated  by 
Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  Pro- 
duced by  jjer  in  Jordan  Hail. 


at  the  coronation  into  the  banquet  hall,  I 
dismount,  and  challenge  to  mortal  com- 
bat   the    presumptuous    wretcin  who] 
should   deny   the  King's   right   to  the  1 
throne.     This    gallant    channiion  was 
fined  20  shillings  last  month  for^assault- 
ing  his  cook.    His  bravery  is  the*  more ; 
to  be  praised  because  he  was  not  then 
panoplied.    Returning  home  after  slop- 
ping  at  Hgir   "pubs,"   he   found  Mrs. 
!  Dymoke  i^j^^altercatlon  with  the  cook. 
Did  he  heSBces  for  a  moment'.'  No. 
He  caught  coo^y  by  the  throat;  but  here 
I  is  the  sad  side  of  the  story;    She  routed 
i  liim  with  an  umbrella,  which,  brandished 
J  by  an  infuriated  woman,  is  as  terrible 

as  mace,  battle  axe,  lance  or  poniard. 
I     .\n  afternoon  in  four  "pubs";  Some 
I  ol  u.-!  have  read  "Ten  Xights  in  a  Bar- 
I  Room,"  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  or  seen  the 

inoral  play  base^  on  that  thrilling  story.  ,  -   

i  lias  any  one  ever  written  "A  Night  in  i°/         marquis  should  be  played  in  t 

Hgnter  manner  and  with  more  ele 
gance. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

An  unusual  and   pleasant  entertain 
nent  was  given  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
vening  for  the  benefit  of  the  'Women': 
lunlcliJal  League  of  Boston.   The  pro- 
rriitn  Included  Auber's  overture  to  "La 
Part  du  DIable"  -and  two  little  comc- 
lles  with  music:   "The  Milkmaid  of  the 
jfrlanon"  by  Galoppe  d'Onquaire,  musi^ 
py  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  in  which  Miss  Mag- 
tie  Teyte  took  the  part  of  the  Countess 
Ide  Lucienne,  and  John  Campbell  that  of 
!the  Marquis  de  Brunoy;  and  "Weeping 
Pierrot  and  Laughing  Pierrot,"  book  by 
Edmond  Rostand  with  music  by  Jean 
Ulubert  (Columbine,  Miss  Teyte;  Laugh- 
flng  Pierrot,   John   Campbell;  Weeping 
Pierrot,  Geoiije  Mitchell!.    The  orches- 
tra was  conducted  by  Arthur  Shepherd. 
William  Howard  waa  concert  master. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed 
by  Livingstone  Piatt.   Both  plays  were 
Iproduced   by   Miss  Amy   Lowell,  who 
translated  them. 

Weckerlin  is  known  here  chiefly  bv 
his  editions  of  old  .French  songs,  but 
he  was  a  many-sided  man.  He  wrote 
operas— serious  and  light— many  of  the 
latter  were  "parlor  operas";  he  wrote 
orchestral  works  and  many  original 
«ongs;  his  book  on  folk  songs  is  valu- 
able, and  his  three  volumes  of  Musical 
Miscellanies  are  full  of  curious  facts. 
I  statements  and  anecdoes.  "The  Mtlk- 
imaid  of  the  Trianon,"  which  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  titne,  in  a 
1  trifle  but  a  dainty  one.  The  intrigue  is 
known  in  many  countries.  The  countes.T 
and  marquis,  not  personally  acquainted, 
have  been  bctrothefl.  Each  is  suepiciou.^ 
of  the  other.  The  countess,  dressed  as 
a  milkmaid  by  Antoinette's  order, 
meets  the  marquis,  an  officer  of  the 
King.  He  makes  love  to  t!;c  milkmaid. 
He  is  afterwards  disguised  as  a 
gardener.  She,  knowing  who  he  really 
Is.  has  sport  with  him. 

The  intrigue  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
man.v  plays  and  operettas,  but  here 
,1s  simply  and  prettily  told.    The  mnsic 
s   of    tho    old    opcra-coinique  school, 
uneful  without  marked  distinction,  but 
ppropriately  scored  and  suited  to  the 
heme.    The  operetta  w.-;s  tirst  given  ;it 
[Rossini's  house  in  Paris  of  the"  Fifties 
illss  Teyte  acted  and  song  delightfi'llv. 
ilr.  Campbell,  who  hfs  a  good  voice  ' 
s?ng  in  a  manly  fashion,  but  the  part 


1  Ten  Bai-Rooms"?  Our  old  friend.  A. 
i|  Rounder,  Esq.,  is  the  man  who  should 
i  have  written  it. 


"A  Local  Habitation." 


The  stoj-y  of  the  Pierrots  was  told  in 
The  Herald  last  Sunday.  There  is  sound  1 
pliilosophy  in  the  conclusion  of  Colum-  j 
bine  to  wed  the  laughing  Pierrot,  for, 
.■^he  had  seen  him  weep,  while  the  other! 
Pierrot  had  never  laughed.  There  would  ' 


AS  the  World  Wags : 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  kind  word  for  Wal- 
jter  Leon  Sawyer's  "A  Local  Habitation"  be  no  Whoton'v^nTife  wiUi  nVe^'laughc'r" 
I  tins  morning  and  believe  with  you  iliat  for,  as   Columbine  .shrewdly  observe- 
tliat  book  was  not  properly  appreciated  a.  woman  can  make  anv  man  cry  if  sh 
I    showed   that   the  writer  had   the  craves  variety.     P.ostand's  little  pl;i> 
■ilities  of  a  superior  writer  in  him.  admirably  translated   bv  Miss  l.ow!  il 
■  IP  a  review  o-  it        the,  old  Boston    "-itaint  ;  lr  Iiii      ■  i.-n  hv.  nio:  .-  i..,.-  ■ 
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iiig  for  in  verse  anil  in  daily 
I  ion.  J 
11  1  music  Is  modern,   but  not 

!•       ,    .i.-m.  fluent,  graceful,  appropri- 
,t       i    -  scored,  but  ■nithout  any  pro-  v 
iidivlduallty.  Again  Miss  Teyte  ' 
I  he  spectators.    Mr.  Mit  ;'oelI 
,111  )•  ins  as  the  Pierrot  weary  of  the 
I  1,1    and  Mr.  Campbell  was  more  at 
dramatically  than  5n  the  comedy 
•   tirf  cded.    The  orchestra,  a  large 
J  well,  and  Mr.  Howard  played 
,1,  sato  violin  volo  In  the  comedy 

01  thi-  Pierrots  ivith  an  aeieeable  tone 
*nd  much  taste.  "i. 

The  two  comedies  ■were  beautifully 
staged  The  view  of  the  Trlanou  with 
the  lawn  and  pond,  with  the  trees  and 
dcrorataions,  ■  v,as.  restful  and  effective 
while  the  Italian  seacoast  in  the  second 
comedy  was  one  of  the  finest  settings 
we  have  esen  In  Boston.  The  colors 
Of  sea,  sky.  the  -i-llla  and  the  fruit  on 
the  supper  table  were,,  e.xquisite.  Th* 
fixceUent  lighting  comfleted  the  effect. 
Mlas  Teyte's  costumes  also  deserve  a 
tribute  of  praise. 

These  comedies  will  be  repeated  to- 
night, and  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
evening. 

mVIA' BALLET  | 
AT  OPERA  HOIISF 

The  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Assocl- 
>n.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman,  chair- 
n.  gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
ton  Opera  House  a  production  of 
vivia,"  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  scenario 
by  Barbler  and  Meranto,  music  by  Del- 
Ibes.  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Kel- 
logg   One-half  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
given,  through  the  Red  Cross,  to  Uxe 
sufferers  from  the  war. 

The  director   of   the   orchestra  was 
riiarles  E    Roepper.    The  chief  parts 
.  e  taken  as  follows:    SyMa,  Kliza- 
Mi  Lefherman;  Aminta.  Mildred' Ma- 
.-iber;  Orion,  Joseph  Chipman;  Slaves 
1  Orion,  Pauline  Chamberlain,  W.  E. 
hamberlaln.     Jr.;     1/ Armour,  Dart 
Thome;  A  shepherdess,  Fanny  Daven- 
.,it  Seymour;  A  Nymph,  Beulah  Hep- 
ini.  The  fourteen  nymphs  were  headed 
1  -    Manfred  Bowdttch;  tlie  eleven 
-  bv  Edward  Ginn;  the  sixteen 
■;es"by  Virginia  Cumner;  and  the 
our    peasants    by    Eleanor  C 


at  thf  ijiisi,,!,  opera  I  louse  lajii  Decem- 
ber, sui  coctlpd  a^Jmlrably  in  portraying 
the  boyisliiiess  of  tin:  shepherd  swain 
Mr.  Chlpnian  was  a  capital  Orion-  and 
the  dancing:  of  his  two  slaves  was  one 
of  tlie  features  of  thr  performance 

But  where  all  contributed  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  large  audience  It  seems 
Invidious  to  particularize.    The  scenery 


^  .  -   —    ^  scenery 

was  fitting,  tiie  costumes  were  taatef 


ul 


In  design  and  color;  the  groupings  and 
action  were  effective.  Tho  committeo 
and  Miss  Kellogg  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  tile  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 


]>    V.1S  a  pleasure  to  see  a  '  grand 
aiet,"  a  ballet  with  a  story,  produced 
■nin  in  Boston.    The  ballet  was  once 
1.     musement  in  this  city.  When 
was  produced  here  at  .the 
1,1  House  by  the  Russians,  it 
,  Led  loosely  that  the  performance 
the  first  time  in  the  city,  but 
ballet  had  delighted  staid  I3os- 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  as 
k  as  1846,  and  this  ballet  was 
lie  of  many  in   tho  Forties  and 
Perhaps  there  la  some  one  that 
l.iTB  Fanny  Elssler  who  visited 
IV  in  1840,  '41  and  .'42.  Surely 
recall  the  innocent  ballets  at  nm 
1,     Cornifiue;  the  spectacular  shows, 
Hie  Black  Crook"    and    others  th.at 
rought  deacons  from  country  towns  to 

natch  a  fearful  Joy.    But  t'^"®         *  ;  uVings  a«  the  origin  hu 
long  and  dreary  stretch  when  the  ballet  ,  "'    »  * 
was  only  a  sh&bby  little  sister  of  the  '  f 

pera,  and  the  dancing  as  a  r^le  without 

kill  or  beauty.      Mme.  Genee  revived 

iterest  in  the,  academic  art,  and  then 

ime  Pavlowa  and  her  Russians. 
Tt  was  an  ambitious  task  to  produce 

svlv'.a."  which  taxes  the  resources  of 

ha  largest  opera  house.  Delibe's  ballet 

■  as  seen  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  1886, 


There  ir,  one  to;,  ■  iicremptorlly  forbid- 
den to  all  well-breO,  to  all  rational  mor- 
tals, namely,  their  distempers.  If  you  have 
not  slept,  or  it  you  have  slept,  or  U  you, 
have  headache,  or  scUtlca,  or  leprosy,  or 
thunder-stroke,  1  beseech  you,  by  all  an- 
gels, to  hold  your  peace,  and  not  pollute 
th«  morninir  to  which  all  the  housemates 
brinK  .ere#e  and  pleasant  thoughts,  by 
corruption  and  Broans. 

Prisclan  In  the  Trenches. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Would  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  your  article  In  this 
morning's  issue,  beginning:  "Here  is  a 
fine  episode  of  the  war." 

The  fact  thai  y*u  state  is  true  in  sub- 
sunce;  but  there  is  ,an  error  about  tho 
occasion  which  originated  it.  and  alsc 
about  the  person  that  it  concerns,  crroi 
circumstantlae  et  error  personae  (Lalm 
words  are  so  often  quoted  in  your, 
column  that  T  am  allowed  to  use  for  aj 
moment  a  language  called  'the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Right").  , 
The  real  version  of  the  story  you  have' 
alluded  to  Is  this,  according  to  Figaro: 
Mr  Ernest  Lavisse  of  the  French  Acad- 
emv,  the  great  historian,  in  the  course 
of  "a  speech  delivered  not  very  long 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  used  thet 
word  "Inlassablement"  (he  was  speak- 
ing of  France,  of  the  army  and  of  the 
reslstence  that  would  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy).  Some  days  after,  Mr.  Mainue 
Donnay.  also  of  the  French  Academy, 
received  from  a  soldier  in  the  trenches 
a  letter  signed  Cratlle,  and  submitting, 
to  his  oompeteni-c  a  doubt  about  the| 
"validity"  of  the  woi'd  "inlas.'ablement"! 
used  bv-  Mr.  bavisse.  The  writer  said 
lin  part:  "Is  tho  word  "niasable'  riglit? 
Do  we  not  say  'irratlonnel,'  'illogiqiic,' 
•illrgilirae".'  tlieie  is  a  rule  tii  the 
graiiiiiiai-  slating  that  the  'in'  before  i 
roiisonaiit  iollowcd  by  a  vowel  assimi 
lates  itself;  ■.therefore,  instead  of  "in 
lassablement'  it  should  be  'illassable 
nvnt,'  according  to  the  rule  of  aasimila- 
tlon.' 

Cratile  was  right.  "Inlassablement '  is 
not  in  the  French  dictionary;  nor  in 
truth  is  "illassable."  But  when  tlie.| 
acatlemician.s  working  on  the  dictionary 
come  to  the  letter  "T"  they  will  certaii 
|v  feel  obliged  to  adopt  "illassable"  in- 
stead o(  the  wrong  form  whioti  has, 
nla.f,  prevailed  in  the  current  language. 
^iO  much'  so  thai  an  academician  like 
Mr.  Lavissc  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 

it.  ,  , 

In  January  one  of  the  regular  con- 
iithutors  to  Figaro  was  glad  to  receive 
this  letter  from  Cratile  and  quoted  it 
with  pleasure,  not  because  it  conlaiiicd 
:i    reproach   against   one   of    his  most 
eminent    colleagues,    bat    because  it 
showed    the    spirit    that    ins^plre-s  llie 
"ploupioub"   in   the   trenches,    who,  m 
apite  of  constant  dangers  and  perils  of 
all  Kinds,  have  time  to  think  of  suoh 
id  the  formation 
R1  D'ARLES. 
Offieler  d' Aeademie. 
Manchester.  -V.  If.,  Jan.  V,. 


•  iiifr.,  i.rt":    lii'j.  'liaL'jvei '■  ' 

1  1   be  rnaininalian." 

We  learn  from  the  same  source  (1  ai 
.issuming  that  Bd.  and  t  aro  readln- 
this  together,  so  1  say  "we"  Just  as  he 
would  If  he  were  doing  It  all  alonci. 
I  that    "a    manuscript    In    the  British 
I  Museum  contains  a  receipt  for  making 
'I'liddynge  of  porpoise.'" 
I     lOigo,  let  us  cheer  up.  forget  the  hard 
I  times,    atul    have  herring   pasties  and 
pudd.'tnee  of  porpoise  at  our  next  :5tini 
bustuous  banquet  H    i  i 

.Medford,  Feb.  1 

Two  Noble  Dames. 

W  e  ?lioiilcl  like  to  hear  from  that  noble 
dame,  the  wife  of  Francois  de  I'Hospltal. 
Comtc  dc  Kosnay.  Marshal  of  France.  It 
was  her  ru.stom  to  cat  at  a  sitting  seven 
or  eight  kinds  of  soup  In  basins,  a  young 
turkc\ ,  two  chickens,  ''a  fricassee,  fol- 
lowed by  a  soft  cheese  and  apples,  or 
I  preserves.  This  Joyous  dame  died  in 
1651,  and  her  husband  found  she  left 
debt.'s  of  w  hich  he  had  no  suspicion. 

We  ul.«o  inouni  Mnic.  Samols^  for- 
merly the  Baroness  dc  Courville 
'  Samois  wished  to  marry  one  of  her 
daughteiF.  but.  although  the  widow  was 
lifty  years  old,  she  Insisted  on  his 
marrying  her.  She  was  not  a  restful 
person.  Samois  poijred  out  his  grief.s 
to  Mme.  de  Uamboulllet:  "She  calls  my 
luothci  and  sister  vile  names;  she  has 
.struck  in>  mother  and  put  her  in  prison, 
and  mother  has  done  the  same  to  her: 
she  has  beaten  me  and  I  have  thrashed 
her.  N'ow,  that  we  arc  in  Taris,  .'^he 
fences  fill  day.  She  ealji  forty  oysters 
every  morning  and  let  inc  and  the  ser- 
v.-iiiis  rlN^  ii  hunger." 


For  Thes^  Times 

As  tho  World  AVags ; 

Some  time  has  elapse  i 
^■,  ovld  has,'' wagged  to  the  i 
l.\  ri'     having    for    lis  them 


U  1 


bizarre 


n  tneaire  lu  ii.x>,in!,  — 

..It  not  since  then.  The  woman  that  pj^^uttCM  l6slji*!yc4=£M  SliaWiSt  SMkW 
reated  the  part  of  Sylvia  Id  Pans 
Kid  danced  here  when  she  was  yoiinger, 
nd  before  "Sylvia"  had  been  written., 
I'erhap.s  some  In  the  audience  yester-| 
lay  remembered  Rita  SangalU  and, 
.vere  young  again.  .   „  , 

A  performance,  almost  wholly  by  am- 
■r.        and  for  charitable  purposes,  is 
be  minutely  criticlBed.  It  can  be 


i-ned     Tt  is  not  necessary  to  In- 
curiously into  the  precise  follow- 
?  Delibe's  score  or  to  question  the 
of  the  slight  alterations  in  the 
u  io  that  were  .alluded  to  in  the 
,im.  The  general  effect  was  pleas- 
i,  the  eyo  and  tho  ear. 
was  to  be  expected  ^rom  amateurs, 
was  no  attempt  at  traditional  bal- 
,nclng  with  entrechats,  pirouettes, 
Sylvia  did  not  endeavor  to  emulate 
toe-dancing  of  Sangalli  In  the  fa- 
"Piz'/.ieatl."     The    danc!ng  was 
on  the  "interpretative"  order  flrst 
familiar  to  us  by  Miss  Isadora 
1      jin    And  this  wan  eminently  wise. 
!o  have  endeavored  to  represent  the 
jrand  academic  school  would  have  re- 
iH  ,1  in  failure.   As  it  w.as,  the  effects 
sracpful  and  expres.sive.  M  ss  T.eUi- 
while  perhaps  not  so  lltne  and 
^  a  traditional  nymph  of  Diana, 
anoarltion.  Miss  Macomber, 


oaute  a  la  bonne  femme ;  puree  of  grape- 
Juice  with  onion,  a  la  Brian;  angle-, 
worms  financlere.  Is  It  that  the  world  | 
has  dyspepsia,  or  has  the  high  cost  of  | 
llvin-  driven  it  to  an  appreciation  of 
simple  foods,  such  as  sawdust  shot 
from   suns,  fake  nuts,   miniature  hair 

wf  ™  iiSS  c™>5.M.  <f  .1.1  »«f i"„.r«ri.'^. " 

"^"Herring  pies  were  considered  as  deli- 
cacies" (this  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.)  "even  by  royalty.  The  town 
of  Yarmouth,  by  ancient  charter  wa.s 
bound  to  send  a  hundred  herrings,  baked 
in  24  pies  or  pasties,  annually  to  the 
'dns"  Whether  or  no  a  subject  was 
l^eheaded  for  each  bone  which  odged  n 
his  majesty's  throat,  the  chronicle  sailh 

""llet  us  further  speak  of  other  thought- 
to-'ne-flsh,  greatly  desired  during  l.ent, 
and  of  the  punishment  which  doubtless 
befell  those  who  Indulged  in  these 
delectable  ^'^aIlds.  .     ..     .  , 

"•  •  •  the  choice  'vianders  of  the 
14th  century  paid  epicurean  prices  for 
I  delicious  morsels  of  the  whale,  the  por- 
poise, the  grajnpus  and  the  sea- wo  f. 
These  animals,  then  considered  as  fish, 
were  held  as  aUowable  food  in  Lent, 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  much  sin 


Conservative. 

The  .Sheiland  Islanders  still  ignoic  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  Throughout  the 
i.slands  they  celebrate  Jan.  12  as  New 
Year's  day.    The  chief  toast  Is  "Health 

AM  ftOd  dt^atti  ts  tb»  CXM  &ab." 

TOT  THEATRE — "Le  Chemineau,"  a 
^ma  in  five  acts.  In  verse,  by  Jean| 
Rlchepin.  I 
lx»  ChemlB.au. ...    .  .  v.M.  Claufl.  Benedict  1 

Ma^tre  pVer^'ReikvVntV.\".::M. 

Tolnet  Vcwret 

>,o,° V?^  .".  1  m".  Louya 

Tolne?tV.".\".V.V.'.V..'.".Mme.  Ko.a  Meurvlll. 

iiiV,.   Mme.  Guerande 

^itherine.-. v.  M'"^-  D''^-^ 

RIchepin's  play  was  played  first  at  tne 
Odeon  Theatre,  Paris,  in  1897,  with  M. 
Decori  In  the  leading  role.  Ten  years 
later  Xavier  Leroux's  opera  was  given 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  with  Hector 
Dufranne  as  the  Chemineau.  The  opera 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1910, 
with  M.  Roselll  as  the  Chemineau  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Amsden  as  Tolnette. 

Beerbohm  Tree  played  the  part  In  an 
Anglicized  version  of  the  play.  The 
Ragged  Robin,"  at  His  Majesty's  The- 
atre In  1898,  while  it  has  been  acted  m 
English  In  this  country  by  Otis  Skinner. 

The  stoo'  is  simple.  Le  Chemineau 
helping  the  farm  hands  of  Maltre  Pierre 
has  a  passing  Infatuation  for  Toinette,  » 
servant  at  the  farm. 

He  soon  leaves  her.  I<at«r  she  t«  con- 
soled and  married  by  Francois,  an  ex- 
cellent fellow.  Twenty  years  later 
Tolnette's  son  loves  Aline,  Maltre  Pierre  s 
pretty  daughter.  Her  father  is  enraged 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  marriage  and 
threatens  to  reveal  the  scandal  of 
Tolnet's  birth  should  he  persist  In  his 
attentions.  For  Tolnet  Is  the  son  of  the 
Chemineau.  Francois  is  bed'-iddeu  and 
of  little  assistance,  but  Tolnet  s  dwn 
father  returns  unexpectedly,  forces 
Maltre  Pierre  to  consent  to  the  marriage, 
then  goes  his  way. 

RIchepin's  verse  is  sonorous  and  beau- 
tiful and  the  characters  of  the  sturdy 
peasants  and  the  light-hearted,  irre- 
sponsible wayfarer  sharply  drawn. 

Mr.  Benedict  In  the  title  role  played 
with  appropriate  force  and  gaiety,  a 
feature  of  the  performance  was  Mr. 
i  Faure's  Franeois.  Mme.  Meurvllle  was 
a  sympethetic  Tolnette  and  Mme.  DIska 
capital  as  Catherine.  Mr.  Renavents 
Maltre  Pierre  was  well  sustained. 

The  play  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon and  tonight, 

CHILD  DANCER  WHO 
1        NEVER  HAD  A  TEACHER 

Lillian  Emerson  Shows  Wonderful 
Powers  of  Interpretation. 

Lillian  Emerson,  a  remarkable  child 
aancer,  made  her  first  appearance  In 
Boston  yesterday  at  Miss  Foglers 
Btudio  before  a  largo  and  representa- 
tive audience.  .  _  ^ 

It  is  said  that  the  lltUe  girl  has  never 
had  a  teacher,  that  her  dancing  Is  the 
result  of  her  own  imagination  and  an 
unusual  gift  of  self-expression  through 
harmonious  posturlngs. 
■There  Is  nothing  of  the  arrogant 
prodigy  about  her.  Exquisitely  fash- 
ioned, fair-haired,  flower-like,  with  a 
face  remarkable  for  Its  repose  and  spir- 
itual beauty,  she  Is  modest  In  bearing, 
unconcerned  In  the  face  of  an  audience, 
wholly  lacking  In  self-consclousnesi. 

Her  dancing  Is  poetic,  spontaneous^ 
She  interpreted  Krelsler's  Llebcsfreud 
and  Llebeslled.  Grieg's  Spring,  Nay- 
ravnik-Roepper's  I.uUaby  end  a  walt^ 
by  Roepper.  m  these  her  attitudes  ar„ 
gestures  were  constantly  graceful  y^  - 
rled  She  showed  Imagination  .nnd  In- 
terpretative powers.  Her  Spring  d.in-- 
■was  blfthe.  exuKunt,  the  Incai  nm  n  i  r 

joy. 

■RAfor*   the.   dnneea  TM 


"         '"•    ""  ' ''••■  'J  Eyes."  are 
wcMl    knnun    through    tho  Settings  bv 
I  John  Aldcn  Carpenter,  which  have  been 
sung  here  by  Mme.  Culp. 

Incidental  music  and  music  for  the 
dances  was  furnished  by  the  quintet 
'  from  the  Toy  Theatre.  , 
The  proirram  will  be  repeated  this  af-i 
ternooit  at  3:30. 


One  of  babirhe's  amusing  comedies  i 
was  played  here  last  week  by  a  visit- 1 
Ing  French  company.  Reading  a  little  | 
volume  that  contained  It,  with  other  i 

comedies,   we   came  across   a  pas-  

that  is  pertinent  today  In  "Lea  viv  , 
tea  du  Capitaine  Tic,"  which  Was  nisii 
performed   51   years   ago.  Desambois, 
I  an  appalling  prig.  Is  talking  with  Tic.  a 
'  cavalry  captain  fresh  from  China  and  1 
'  now  ill  civil  life. 

Desambois:   To  be  sure,  1  respect  the 
;  army.  I  even  accept  It. 
I    Tic:    You  are  very  kind, 
i    Desambois:    i  accept  it  us  a  tradition 
lof  primitive  and  transforming  epoohs. 
I  But  with  regard  to  the  speculative  view, 
'  some  sound  thinkers,  I  am  one  of  them. 
'  have   demanded   why   these   great  ag- 
glomeraticns   of   celibates.  Ingeniously 
classed,  I  admit,  under  the  names  of 
regiiTients,  battalions,  companies- 
Tic  (aside):    O,  how  he  Irritates  me! 
Desambois:    I  repeat,  the  thinker,  the 
serious  philosopher  asks  anxiously  of 
what    use    are    these  unproductive 
phalanxes. 

Tic  (at  the  end  of  his  patience):  Of 
what  good? 
Desambois:  Yes. 

Tic  (in  a  burst):  To  defend  the  soup 
of  ^riouB  persons' 


^oyle'e  Degreee. 


As  the  World  Wags 

Speaking  of  Lord  Timothy  Uexter 
making  faces  at  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Paddy 
Ooyle.  Paddy  Doyle  was  a  'longshore 
boarding  house  keeper  of  the  Eishteen 
Fifties,  whose  chief  business  was  supply- 
ing seamen  to  clipper  ships  after  he  had 
relieved  them  of  all  their  pay  and  most 
of  their  valuables.  On  occasion,  when  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  he  manu- 
factured A.  B.'s  by  a  short  and  simple 
process.  An  A.  B.,  or  "able-bodied 
seaman."  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
handle  and  reef  sails,  stand  his  trick  at 
the  wheel  and  to  have  made  at  least  one 
voyage  around  tho  Horn.  Thi.s  meant, 
In  fact,  five  or  six  years'  first-hand 
experience  at  sea.  Paddy  Doyle's  way 
was  much  shorter.  He  would  take  the 
novBce  Into  a  room  where  there  was  a 
Ship's  whetl,  a  table  with  «  cow's  horn 
on  it,  and  a  long  stick  with  a  pleco  of 
cloth  attached.  The  candidate  would 
twirl  the  wheel  for  a  few  minutes,  tie 
up  the  clotii  to  the  stick,  and  would 
then  be  .solemnly  marched  around  the 
table  on  which  was  the  horn.  Having 
thus  complied  with  all  the  formalities. 
Including  "rounding  the  Horn,"'  Paddy 
Doyle  would  make  him  drunk,  turn  him 
bver  to  tlie  ship  most  in  need  of  aeainen 
and  draw  his  advance  pay  as  a  rewuid 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  captain 
caught  at  sea  with  one  of  Paddy  Doyle's 
"A.  B.'s"!    Imagine  the  plight  of  the 
poor  wretch  himself!  j 
CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 

Dorchester,  Feb.  2. 


:tiiie-is  still  slandhig.  an*}  is  in  all 
stale  of  prnsorvatlon.   It  is  on  the 


"Milord"  at  Chester. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  self-styled  Lord  Timotliy  Dcx-| 
tor,  who.  I  sue.  is  iimlcr  discussion  int 
your  department  of  The  Herald,  lived 

for  a  while  at  Chester.  N.  H.  Tho  I.  

lo  wbicfi' lie. Uvea  there-a  lixs9,  6<iua:B 

struct 

good  w.  I-  -■  

main  streol  ot  the  village,  at  the  centie 
of  the  t(»\vn.  being  about  halt  a  inile 
I  north  of  the  postoffice.  Four  or  five 
years  asjo  1  was  In  Chester,  and  as  I  had 
ocpttsion  to  pass  the  house,  1  tarried  at 
It,  and  as  it  vvjis  then  vacant,  ajid  as  It 
was  open  in  consequence  of  being  re- 
palre<l  by  some  carpenters,  I  went 
throuRli  it  and  got  a  good  view  of  it 
Inside  .IS  w  ell  as  outside.  I  have  a  post- 
card picture  which  1  procured  of  the 
housi'  when  I  was  at  (Chester. 

Lord  Timothy,  not  fo  be  outdone  by 
loyaltx-,  kept  a  poet  laureate,  one  .Io»in- 
than  Pliinim<;r  by  name,  who  wrote 
jweniH  in  glorlllcation  of  his  lord  and 
mastei,  Ono  of  Plumnier'a  productions, 
entitled  "I'luinmer's  Alarm  to  llie  Un- 
converted: Being  a  New  Funeral  Ser- 
mon and  a  Now  Funeral  Psalm  on  the 
Death  of  Thousands,"  was  printed  as  a 
broadside.  The  broadside  closes  with 
the  words  "Errors  expected  and  ex- 
cepted," not  a  bad  mot.  Copies  of  that 
broadside  are  now  quite  scarce:  on 
Oot.  9,  1912.  a  copy  "which  was  Included 
I  In  a  Ktf  of  second  hand  books,  broad- 
sides, etc.,  retailed  at  auction  in  Boeton, 
brought  »S.  ^^ 
Boston,  .Tan,  22. 

Ah,  what  is  fame!  Allibone  recognizes 
In  hl.«  Ui.stionaiy  ot   .Authors  several 
Plnn.iiiers -Andrew,  .lohn,'  "the  North- 
1      riBhire  poet,"  who  wrote  songs  of 
and    tracts ,  on    trades  unions. 
,1.     .Miittl'if w,  whose  "Clergy- 
US  the  Sick,  " 
nded  to  any 
i.edslde  man 
,    But  .Jons- 


Anticipatory. 


iZl'n  '^"^^"^  P»8t  Of  bee.  «,  JS47,  pub- 
Min".       """K  by  -rj,  r.-  that  wan  (o  be 

< M.l  \  ..       ,„  follows: 

'  »  «^.M  „r  1.,,. 


I  II,. 

>  loukoil  li 
Jilsl  BH  nil 


"WU. 

Mil, 

•1  Mil-.  O. 
'II  llif  ooiinlr.T,  0; 
•'Till'  nnd  riiiiad  'iwiia  wo. 

't  nil.'.  (). 


"Gone  West." 

^^^'■^  the  phrase  "He's  goiii-  W.-jt .J 
uph,Mni.s,ic  expression  for  '  He  ;  dead"  ' 
f'^"^,  ^•"mmoi,   li,    New    Kngland '  The 

nnici:\rZ:  'r'"""""^  an^edaoHal 
tra  es   nl     '  '^^t  month  and 

fc^P  iat  ranH'7,'  /'r'"*  ""^■'o"' 
7'"*^""^*  ""bylonlan.v    A  woman 

"v  .rc^iro,  ColornTo "he 

■  "ometimes.    "Hr's   gono  West" 

theory  that  the  phr,,^  owSd 

leanit     comes  from  "tho  fatal  conae- 
M.  nc.s  Which  the  Ea.t  End  n^^elod^Z 
uiihiitos  to  mectlnss  between  the  -Bad 
' .  r   of  th«  Family  a„a  the  gentleman 

I  d  from'?r'  w''1'T.""^  '"^ 
"Id  fiom  the  Vest  End'  ia  jystlv  con- 

;%h;'"/"'''-r  ^-^"ttythiZ 

I  I.  L,  "i"^  ■"^"loreJess  ocean  that  has 
>l  Irishmen  to  connect  the  We*t  with 
l.e^mysteHe*  of  de.th  and  the  world  tS 

tjLirl^,(fir 
Beethoven's  No.  4-  Given,  Finale 

Having  Special  Character- 

from  Dr.  Muck's  Reading. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tlie  l:;th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Synipliony  Orchestra  took  place  J'es- 
terday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hallj^r. 
Muclc  i-onducttd.  The  program  was  a" 
follow. s: 

Symphony  Xo.  4,  in  E-tlat  major. 

BeeUio\  ca 

Concerto  In  D  minor,  for  two  violins 

and  Orchestra  of  strings  Bach 

I.ieder  elncs  fahrenden  Geseljen  ("Song.s 
of  a  Traveling  .lourr.eynian  ").  witli 
orchestra.  First  time  In  Boston.  .Mahler 

Overtui-e,  ■Carnival."  Dvorak 

Of  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
tlie  fourth  and  the  sixth  are  the  least 
Impressive.  The  first  is  historically  in- 
lerestln.i?  and  its  finale  Is  delightfully 
«ay.  The  second  is  also  interesting  as 
xliowins  the  development  of  Beethoven's 
musical  mind.  After  the  "Kroica"  the 
fourth.  In  spite  of  Berlioz's  famous  rhap- 
sody about  tlie  archangel  Michael  sigh- 
in(  tlic  Adagio  wlien  overcome  by  i-nel- 
ancliol.'  .  sotms  a  droop  in  ttie  flight  of 
imagination.  .  Yet  there  are  noljle'and 
strange  thinCs  in  tliis  symi)hony,  things 
tliat  only  Beethoven  could  have  written 
■ — the  introduction,  the  nusterious  meas- 
ures Willi  the  cres<  cndo  tiial  ina.icstically 
le-eetablishes  the  ciiief  tonality  in  the 
fir»t  movement ;  the  superb  Adagio.  Ye>i- 
terday  tlie  Kinale  liad  more  than  ordi- 
nary character,  thanlvs  to  Dr.  Muck's  i 
Bpti'itcd  and  dramatic  reading. 

.\  concerto  by  Kpohr  for  string  quar- 1 
tot  and  orchestra  had  been  announced,  I 
but  on  account  of  the  "Western  trip  and 
loncert.s  in  the  neiyhborhood  tliis  week, 
there  wa»  no  time  for  the  quartet  to 
rchcar.-.c.  Bach's  concerto  in  U  minor 
for  tv.o  violins  and  oich<;'stra  o(  strings 
was  substituted.  No  doubt  the  audience  \ 
gained  l)y  the  change,  f.jr  even  the  ad-  \ 
mircrs  of  Spohr  in  l.,elpsic  'where  ills  ■■ 
concerto  was  first  performed  were  not  ' 
;ts  a  rule  enthusiastic.  A  little  of  Spohr 
ot  his  best  goes  a  long  way.  Bach's  , 
lonccito  had  not  been  Iicaid  at  thtfse 
conc.rls  since  October,  1890,  when 
-MessiK.  Kntisel  and  I^oeffler  were  thir 
.^olo  violinists.  The  concert  then  was  In 
memory  of  Otto  Dresel.  'N'esterday 
.Messi-s.  Witek  and  Noack,  the  concert 
masters  of  the  orchestra,  gave  an  excel- 
lent performance.  The  l..argo  of  the 
concerto  is  very  beautiful.  Sir  Hubert 
Tarry  h;i3  written  a  page  to  show  ^vhy 
Bach's  slow  movements  fascinate  pei> 
.sons  that  are  not  e.'-sontially  musical, 
lie  argue.s  that  tlie  answer  is  this:  the 
form  is  "psychological  rather  than  es- 
sentially musical."  Sir  Hubert  might 
be  asked  what  he  means  by  "essentially 
musical"  ;  and  cannot  the  form  of  a 
composition  ba  psychological  and  essen- 
tially ni'isicar;  A  hearer  may  be  wholly 
i;;noratil  of  counterpoint  and  :ct  be 
fascinated  by  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
".Jupiter  "  symphony,  which  is  a  miracle 
of  •essentially  musical"  form.  The 
Largo  of  Bach  pleases  because  it  is  very 
iicautiful  to  the  ear  :  and  it  also  awak- 
ens emotions  in  the  hfarer.  Tlie  other 
movcnients  appeal  to  the  audience  be- 
caus-o  they  give  an  opportunity  for  good 
lirtdliiig.  anJ  a  pertain  persistence  in 
musical  figures  and  In  rhytlim  excites 
the  nerves. 

Gustav  Mahler's  "songs  of  a  travel- 
ling iourneyman"  were  heard  here  i'or 
the  first  time.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber. Mahler  v.rote  the  words.  The 
music  wa?'  composed  at  Cassel  when  a 
was  2S  years  old,  and  not  iiappy  as  sec- 
ond conductor  at  th<  opera  house.  This 
.lourneyman  should  have  travelled  with 
the  l)lsinil  Jimmy  of  Schubert's  fa- 
miliar song-cycle.  Each  one  mourned 
girl  that  was  another's:  each  one 
was  given  to  flndln?  tlie  world  a^er- 
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I  ill  tlie  open,  with  tall, 
inait  and  the  silent  tomb 
I '.c  \.'.  ,ii  part  of  Mahler's  songs  f'j 
comparaliv  ely  .simple,  coiioelvnd  In  ^follt 
song'  splilf:  the  moods  arc  ex|ire;-.se(l  by 
.'in  Ingenious  usi^  of  a  full  orihcstin, 
lliat  Includes  pi(  ci)lo.  finellsli  horn,  bass 
clarinet,  harp,  bass  drum  end  other 
pi^rcussion  Insii timents.  The  first  two 
Hiijigs  "Wlien  My  I.iOve  l.s  a  Bride"  and 
"As  T  Wiiiltatl  .Miroad  This  Morn,"  are 
chiefly  lyrical  with  an  illustrative 
orchestra;  but  the  third.  In  which  the 
youth  cN'ulalms  that  ho  ha;*  been 
stabbed  in  the  breast,  is  wildly  dra- 
matic. The  fourth,  "Tiie  Two  Blue 
Eyf's  of  My  Sweetlicai  t  "  witli  Us  march 
ihythm,  is  again  sentimental,  although 
.Mahler  has  said  that  the  poem  shonlj 
not  end  sentimentally.  Thesp  four 
("Migrs  lire  unusual.  With  another 
singer  they  might  lie  mtich  more  effec- 
tive. Mr.  Petul  Diaper,  who  sang  them 
j  yesterday,  has  neither  the  voice  nor 
I  the  vocally  ■  dramatic  skill  to  confirm 
[  the  hitentions  of  the  poel-coniposer. 

n>vorak's  "Carnival"  overture  Is  a  fine' 
sxample  of  the  genuine  PvoiaU.  delight-  '■ 
hig  in  color,  rhythm,  fury  and  tumultu- 
.1US  gaiety.    It  reminds  one  pleasantly 
af  the  earlier  Dvorak,  the  gifted  child 
of  nature  with  the  simple  peasant  heart 
and  mind,  before  he  had  been  admired 
in    Knglaiid    and    persuaded    to  write 
nratorios;   before  he  had  been  .\meri- 
canlced  and  fed  on  "Negro  melodies"; 
before  he  was  tempted  in  his  last  years 
I  to  concoct  realistic  symphonic  poems. 
The   program   of   the    concerts  next 
neck   will   be  as   follows:  Schumann, 
Symphony  in  T>  minor;  Monteverdi,  the 
Lament  of  Ariadne;  Bach,  .Suite  in  B 
minor  for  flute  and  orchestra  of  strings 
(Mr.  Maquarre.  flutist);  Hand«I,  "Dank 
set  DIr";  Beethoven,  Adelaide  torches-  | 
tration    by    Schoenberg,    Mendelssohn,  i 
nerture    to    "A    Midsummer  Night's 
Dreatn."_   Mnie.  Julia  Gulp  will  be  the 
singer.        •  | 

I  Some  of  us  remember  the  sensation 
I  made  by  Miss  Braddoji's  novels,  "Lady. 
-Dudley's  Secret"  and  "Aurora  Floyd." 
They  were  bitterly  denounced  as  "shock-' 
ers,"  as  stories  fit  only  for  kitchen  maids 
and  readers  of  "Dime  Novels."  Miss 
Braddon  was  described  as  the  inventor 
of  t.he  golden-haired  heroine,  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  winning'  ways,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  stab,  poison,  or 
throw  down  a  well  any  one  that  stood 
between  her  and  her  desire.  The  two 
novels  were  dramatized.  Charles  Gay- 
ler's  ".\uroia  Floyd  "  was  produced  In 
1S63  with  Matilda  Heron,  a  great  and 
irregular  genius,  as  tiie  heroine.  Kmily 
.Tordan  took  the  part  three  years  later. 
The  play  held  the  st,age  for  many  yeai'S. 
"Guilty  Without  Crime"  was  an  adap- 
tation of  it  iri  the  nineties.  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bovvers  was  plajing  Lady  Audley  in 
1S63,  with  Lawrence  Barrett  as  Audley. 
Mrs.  Bowers  was  still  playing  tlie  part 
in -1886.  We  wxU  remember  "Henry  Dun- 
bar," Tom  Taylor's  dramatization  of 
Miss  Braddon's  novel  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  how  our 
boyish  eyes  popped  nearly  out  of  our 
head  when  the  corpse  of  somelJody  or 
other  was  brought  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  died 
on  Wednesda.s',  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected. She  ■was  busy  to  liie  last,  an 
Indefatigable  worker.  The  list  of  her 
novels  is  incredibly  long,  and«>  the  great 
majority  are  interesting  and  singularly 
well  written.  George  Augustus  Sala, 
pnblisliing  his  memoirs  in  18!)ti,  speaks 
of  liaving  become  acjuainted  with  jVIiss 
Braddon  early  in  the  sixties.  Ho  men- 
tions "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  to  his 
mind  "one  of  the  most  powerful  ro- 
mances which  has  (sic)  ever  ocen 
penned  since  the  appearance  of  God- 
win's 'Caleb  Williams.'  "  And  then  Sala 
pay.s  her  this  tribute:  "It  is  customary 
in  this  pre-eminently  tolerant  and  grate- 
ful age.  when  an  author  has  taken  tlid 
liberty  to  live  beyond  the  period  ■vs'hich 
the  critic  thinks  propitious  to  his  con- 
signment to  oblivion,  to  dc^clare  or  to 
Insinuate  that  he  or  she  has  written 
hiniKcIC  or  herself  out,  and  tliat  his  or 
her  writings  have  become  utterly  and 
Intolerably  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Miss  Braddon  has  been  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  practically  proving  to  the 
critics  that  they  lie  in  their  throats.  No 
single  trace  of  decrepitude  or  of  lack  of 
invention  and  dramatic  energy  can  be 
attributed,  even  oy  the  mo^it  malevolent, 
to  the  very  latest  of  her  novels." 

There  is  a  curious  legend,  still  be- 
lieved in  by -some,  that  Bulwer-Lytton 
liad  several  natural  children  who  won 
fame.  Miss  Braddon  has  been  named  as 
one  cit  them.  The  olhe:  s— the  list  varies 
—were  George  Meredith,  James  Thom- 
son, the  poet  of  "The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,"  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  and 
Dion  Bouclcault.  It's  a  beautiful  le- 
gend. Bulwer  was  born  in  1S03  and 
Bouclcault  In  1820  or  1822.  ^ 


■  I.  III.  II 
ad  of  the  dock, 
north  gable, 

'iHc  bare. 

GILBERT  R.  PAYSi  i\ 
Boston,  Feb.  3. 
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On  the  Custom  House. 

As  the  World  Wag?;  j 
t  am  interested  to  hear  the  answer  to  j 
K.  A.  W.'s  question  about  a  vane  on  thej 
(.ustom  House.  as.»uming  that  he  lias 
reference  to  the  "old  stone  fort,"  for  ll 
have  never  heard  of  sueh  a  vane.  I  have  ) 
liere  t'no  sketches  of  "proposed  stores , 
Ion   State  street"    (being   State  street:  1 
I  Block)  by  Grldlcy  Br.vant,  in  1856,  both  i 
!  of  which  sho'«'  llie  (.Custom  House.   Ji;  i 
one  the  dome  .is  absolutely  bald:  in  the! 
other,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fly  from  a  ; 
tall  staff  on  top  of  the  dome.  Quite  dlf-  I 
ferent  from  the  sliibb.v  trolley  poles  that ! 
carrv  th"-  fhrjs  ovei-  the  iioi  rh  ;iim1  south  | 
si.Mf  ;  :.t  ,.  .  -cnV.    In  tU'   'li.ii  vl«tw 


it  the  Oust' 


Iroi;l  ' 


Browne  and  Brown. 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

I  met  Charles  Barron  in  the  Quinoy 
market  on  his  birthday  recently.  Jfe 
'old  me  he  was  75.  He  did  not  look  it. 
(  could  hardly  realize  that  f  had  knoww 
linn  for  something  over  a  half-centurv. 
Df  course  we  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
-bout  the  players  we  had  known  during 
I  hat  long  period,  and  we  (lid.  not  forget 
others  In  different  w-allv  of  life  that  we 
"lunted  aniojis  our  actiuaintaiices  who 
liad  <>assed  awny.  And  chief  anions 
I  hem  w  as  Charles  Farrar  Brown,  bet- 
tor known  as  Arlenius  Ward,  the  mo.st 
original,  though  not  the  most  volumin- 
ous of  our  American  humorists.  Mr. 
Barron  is  one  of  the  ft!w  men  living  w  ho 
were  intimate  with  him  during  the 
height  of  his  popularity.  I^erhaj.s  the 
fact  that  they  wei  e  both  Charley 
Brown.s-  in  private  led  to  their  intimacy 
for  it  is  well  known 'that  the  actor's 
stage  name  was  assumed  for  pi-ofes- 
■sional  purposes  alone.  They  were  good 
fellows  together,  genial  and  not  over- 
pretentious.  Tlie  career  of.  Artemus  I 
Ward,  unlike  ^hat  of  his  friend  was' 
l.imentably  brief.  It  was  .said  that  the 
Savage  Club  l<illed  him  with  kindne-ss 
after  he  went  to  London  and  was  hailed! 

!as  "Artemus  the  Delicious."  Kis.Iec-)' 
tuies  were  airy  nothings,  and  his  sub- 
jects had  little  to  do  with  what  he  was 
sa.\  ing,  but  how  quaint  he  was  in  ex- 1 
Ij  prcssion,  and  what  a  droll,  hesitating  i 
way  he  had  ot  pointing  his  shafts  ofi 
wit  and  huinor.  Tiiey  always  hit  the 
mark  with  a  surprising  l  ing.  Mr.  Bar- 
ron accompanied  him  on  some  ot  his 
lecture  trips,  and  the  jester's  comments 
after  they  weie  over  wore,  even  more 
funny  than  his  public  utterances.  Where 
be  ills  gibes  now'.'  Many  of  the  presefit 
geneintion  know  them  not,  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  came  into  the  old 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette  office,  then 
at  the  corner  of  Fraiiklin  and  Hawle.N 
streets,  to  have  a  skelcli  about  the 
Village  Green  copied  for  republication 
in  a  \olume.  It  contains  more  senti- 
ment'than  any  of  his  other  efforts,  and 
haxi  to  do  with  ids  old  home  in  Water- 
ford,  Me.  "Ben"  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Parl- 
inston),  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Gazette,  l  ecalled  tiie  times  when  Charley 
Brown  was  a  compositor  on  the  Carpet 
Bag,  and  w-iote  for  its  columns  under 
the  pen  nanie\of  Lieut.  Chubb,  before 
he  left  Boston  and  became '  celebrated 
as  .Artemus  Ward  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

But  to  return  to  his  friend  Charles 
Barron,  who  was  a  success  as  an  actor 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
some  of  the  eminent  dramatic  lights  ot 
the  past  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
I(  is  many  years  since  lie  played  seconds 
ito  i;d\iin  Booth  at  that  great  actor's 
own  theatre  in  New  Y^ork,  and  tlie  time 
is  now  far  distant  -when  he  was  a  star 
on  his  ow:n  account.  His  later  long 
time  of  service  at  the  Boston  jruseuLu 
is  well  remenibered.  He  was  tho  best 
all  around  leading  man  that  iheau-e 
ever  had,  arid  he  was  ec(uail.\-  good  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,-  k  well -graced 
!)la>'pr,  indeed.  wl:cs«J  modesty  wis  a 
candle  to  his  merit.  B.\i;^. 
Dorchester.  Feb,  ;;. 

Wc  spell  the  name  of  Charles  Farrar 
Brown  v.ith  an  "e"  because  he  did,  at 
least,  in  hhs  latter  ?pars.  Artemus 
Wa;d'«  health  was  delicate  long  before 
be  saw  the  SjavaKe  Clui).— Ktl. 

I  "Le  Danseur  Inconnu,  "  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Tristan  Bernard,  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by 
the  company  of  the  Theatre  Francais  of 
New  York  last  night  at  the  Toy  Theatre. 

'The  cast: 

l-lr!ii-i  Calvel.  

I  Coiitliior  

>  V,:\  ri  li^izard  

H-rbert  

Tioatichainp  

Jle.ny  M.  Givret 

Bllvet  \  M.  Bernhey 

BPrthe...%.  Mme.  Guerande 

Leoiiline  Mme.  Meurvllle 

Tombclle.   Mme. I  Olska 

I.ouise  Mme.  Kevyl 

Jeanne  Mme  DucelVler 

Mine.  Edmond  Mme.  Louisette 

This  comedy  -was  given  by  the  samo 
company  in  New  York  with  g;reat  suc- 
cess. a«d  is  considered  one  ot  the  most 
amusing  in  its  repertoire.  The  unknown 
dancer  Is  H-snri  Calvel,  a  naturally 
honest,  ingenuous  and  impulsive  young 
man  who  turns  up  cheerfully  at  a  wed- 
ding reception,  uninvited  and  in  bor- 
rowed clothes,  where  he  enjoys  himself 

j  greatly,  eating  and  drinking  w-ith  the 
rest,  and  stocking  up  with  his  host's 
cigars.  He  meats  Berthe  Gonthier,  and 
they  fall  in  love  without  the  ceremony 

I  of  an  introduction.  Barthazard,  a 
friend  of  Henri's,  discovering  the  lat- 

t  tcr's  infatuation,  determines  to  profit 

I  by   it  by  bringing  about  a  marriage. 

!  Taking  advanta_ge  ot  Henri's  artless- 
ness  and  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly 
flushed  with  champagne,  he  induces 
him  to  .sign  notes  making  over  to 
Bartnazard  50,000  francs  in  the  event  of 
the  marriage  taking  place. 

Once  having  entcrecl  into  tlie  tangled 
web,  Henri  finds  it  closing  about  him 
under  the  machinations  ot  Ids  friend 
and  Berthe's  father.  The  latter,  to  whom 
Barthazar  represents  the  young  man 
a  rich  German  business  man.  takes 
I  \  kindly  to  i  uitor  for  Berthe 


M.  Rcnavent 
M,  Benedict 

. .  .  M.  Paure 
.M.  JeofTiay 

...M  Givret 


ami  l/Lt\.ccii  Iheii'  and  lus  dlslm-li" 
|to  deceive  the  gii  1  he  loves,  he  1>' 
more  an<I  more  embroiled,  until 
end  of  the  second  act  ho  decides  to  inulie 
a  clean  breast  of  It  and  take  the  con- 
sequences.    He  does  so,   Is  shown  the 
door,  goes  Job  hunting,  and  eventually 
brings  up  as  a  saleman  in  a  furniture 
shop.    Berthe  accepts  another  lover,  but 
at    last   becomes    reconciled    to  Henij 
through  the  offices  of  her  friend  Louise. 

The  performance  was  spirited  and  was 
received  with  great  favor.  Mr.  Benedii  t 
.as  the  demonstrative  father  was  very 
amusing,  acting  In  true  comedy  vein 
throughout;  and  Mr,  Renavent  as  Henri 
j  evoked  more  than  one  round  of  applau.se 
b.v  his  imper.sonation  of  artless  candm 
very  much  worsted  by  its  own  attempt  ■,\< 
guile.  Mme.  Guerande  as  Berthe  wa 
pleasing  In  an  unexacting  part.  Thei' 
were  recalls  after  each  act.  The  audi 
ence  was  of  good  size,  and  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  performance. 

This  evening  Brieux's  three-act  comedy, 
"La  FrancaJse,"  will  be  given  by  special 


The  Modem  Drama  Players  Is  an  or- 
ganization forined,  we  are  told,  "for  the 
purpose  of  giving  definite  expression  In 
this  country  to  that  development  in  the 
art  of  the  theatre  which  Is  sweeping 
over  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
■which  may  be  described  as  'The  New 
Stagecraft,"  the  animating  spirit  of 
which  is  a  determination  to  establish 
pictorla'l  beauty,  the  artlstlc  iise  of  de- 
sign, color  and  light  in  the  theatre.  " 

When  Artemus  Ward  attended  a  mass 
meeting  at  Birmingham  a  stern-looking 
artisan  said  that  the  crisis  wras  "sweep- 
ing over  England  like  a  Cymoon  of  the 
Desert!"  To  which  Artemtis  answered: 
"Well,  let  It  sweep!"  But  to  go  back 
to  the  circular  of  this  dramatic  or- 
ganization. 

This  movement  has  two  phases,  "a 
revival,  under  modem  conditions,  ot  the 
poetic  drama  in  which  the  director  seeks 
by  the  proper  use  of  design  and  color  to 
give  expression  to  the  underlying  mean- 
ing and  syrrfbolism  of  the  poet's  work.  ' 
As  an  illustration  the  Players  will  per- 
form this  week  at  the  Toy  Theatre, 
beginning  tomorrow  night,  "Chitra"  by 
the  Bengali  poet  and  philosopher,  Rab- 
indranath  Tagore.  The  second  phase  of 
the  movement  Is  the  realistic  school, 
"not  of  course  the  photographic  realism 
which  has  already  found  successful  ex- 
pression in  the  theatre,  but  realism  In 
which  there  Is  an  attempt,  as  in  the 
j  poetic  drama,  to  bring  out  by  means  of 
color  and  design  the  particular  meaning 
and  purpose  which  animates  the  play 
presented."  The  play  chosen  to  Illus- 
trate this  pha.se  at  the  Toy  Theatre  is  i 
"The  Beai',"  by  Tchekhof.  I 
A  third  play,  "Womenkind,".'  by  W.  I 
Preston  Gibson,  an  American,  completes 
the  bill.  "It  unites  something  of  both 
these  schools,  while  dealing  of  a  more 
distinctly  modern  and  American  set  of  i 
conditions." 

Many  In  Boston  have  no  doubt  read 
"Chitra."    For  the  sake  of  those  who, 
have  not,  a  synopsis  of  the  play  may ; 
not  be  impertinent.    When  Rablndra- 
nath  Tagore  read  his  English  version  of 
"Chitra"  in  London  (May  9,  1913),  the 
play  was  described  as  mythological  in 
character  and  rich  in  the  epithet  and 
Imagery  we  associate  with  oriental  lit- 
er.ature,  "but  it  has  that  high  ethical 
.note  ■  Which  '  Is    inseparable   from  this 
poet's  work  and'  is  free  from  the  erotic 
aiid  unhealthy   strain   that  so  -largely 
pervades  Indian  poetrj'."  The  poet  tells 
the  story  of  Chltrst,  a  princess  of  the 
i  royal  house  of  Manlpur.    She  has  been 
brought  up  to  hunt,  and  is  skilled  in 
feats  of  arms.    A  woman,  sheL  meets  In 
the  forest  Arjanu,  who  is  vowed  for 
12  years  to  celibacy.  .  She  begs  Vjisanta, 
the  god  of  Love,  to  make'  Ijw  beautiful.  : 
He  grants  this  for  a  year.    "Under  her  i 
new  aspect  and  another  name,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  conquering  the  forest  recluse,  ^ 
but  soon  begins  to  regret  her  diving 
endowment,  for  she  finds  her  hero  pre-  \ 
1  paring  to  renounce  his  vows.    In  appeal-  j 
I  ing  to  him  to  remain  on  the  spiritual  j 
pedestal  where  she  has  placed  him,  she 
perceives  with  regret  that  the  gift  of ! 
beauty  has  hidden   her   real  woman's  i 
worth  from  him  under  a  passing  mask  j 
of  physical  attraction.    The  rest  of  the  i 
play  is  a  conflict  in  Arjuna's  heart  )je- | 
tween  these  two  aspects  of  his  bride , 
and  another  conflict  of  wonderment  in 
the  soul  of  Chitra  as  to  whether  her  I 
lord's  love  will  survive  the  expiration ! 
of  her  term  of  beauty.     Happily,   he : 
withstands  the  ordeal,   and   the  play  i 
concludes  with'  the  promise  of  a  son.  . 
But  the  real  factor  toward  the  happy ; 
ending  is  the  admiration  that  the  hero  ! 
has  conceived  for  the  unknown  Chitra 
through  the  fame  of  her  bravery  and 
benevolence  and  his  deilgiit  at  the  dis- 
covery that  \the  peerless  princess  anii 
his  w-ife  are  one.    It  will  be  seen  th  .- 
thc  didactic  purpose   running  throii; 
the  play  like  a  golden  thread  is  ti,. 
glorification  of  love  and  marriage,  but 
stiU  more  a  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
influence  of  womankind    «    «    »  "When 
he  (Ta.gore)  proceeds  to  paint  natural 
effects,  he  excels  by  virtue  of  a«(curatc 
ob.servatlon,  unforced  description  and  .i 
sense  of  effectual  application  which  can 
not  be  overpraised." 

'  The  Bear,"  a  farce  by  the  Russian 
Anton  Tchekhoff,  is  the  story  of  the 
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I      la  yavofska  (Iho 
I  brought  It  0«ft  in 
ii'll. 

■  lis  •■Womankind"  has  bnen 
ihed:    "A  sordid  little  picture 
peasant  life  done  In  a  Bhort 
line  of  monotonouB  rliythm. 
I  ■  .sant  old  blind  man  and  hia 
[  .d  wife  are  awaittnif  the  return  of 
son  Jim,  who  has  just  stepped  out 
^  married.   Their  conversation  tends 
low  that  he  has  inherited  his  fath- 
'illantry.  Before  the  appearance  of 


1 


nd  groom,  Mr.  Gibson's  able 
:■,  coincidence,  brings  on  the 
itli  ICIler,  one  of  Jim's  victinis, 
;ii  In  iiopportune  baby.  Everything 
ly  ,,..\y  ,  mIv  for  the  return  of  Jim  and  I 
Ills  \M!.  'l"hey  come  Jubilantly  in  and 
nr.  I  .  i  ontPd  with  the  evidences  of 
I  ;  /  t  Now  come  numerous  pages 
n'  ii-ia  and  sentimentality,  con- 

I  ii  the  triumphant  withdrawal 
.      ,iuig  ladies  and  the  baby.  Jim 
Is  ieit  to  take  supper 'in  the  depressing 
company  of  his  parents." 

These  three  plays  will  be  mounted  In 
yperial  ■■•ntti>'<'s  and  coshime?  H^glgned 
by  Livln^ton  Pra't.    "An  effort  haSj 
lo  have  them  distinctive  of 
ii  movement  in  this  partlcu- 
,    ,.len  Payne,  formerly  of  Miss 
1    liinan's    Theatre    in  Manchester. 
1  :.  ..  and  more  recently  associated  with 
t  If  Fine  Arts  Theatre  In  Chicago  and 
the  Little  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  has 
staged  the  plays,  and  Miss  Mona  Lim- 
erick has  come  from  England  specially 
to  play  the  leading  role  In  "Phltra. '| 
The  performances  will  be  prefaced  by 
a  brief  talk  by  Miss  Vlda  Sutton  in  ex- 
planatlon  of  their  staging  and  "the  par.-| 
ficular  message"  these  plays  bring  to 
the  Americaji  public.  Others  In  th^  cast 
are  Helen  Eviley.  Oliver  Hlnsd^Jl  and 
J.  w.  Austen,  all  professionals. 

"Miss  Mona  Htnerlck.  though  bom  in 
India,  is  of  Irish  origin  on  both  sides 
of  her  family.  'She  is  an  actress  who 
possesses  a  \;ery  individual  personality 
fuid  great  temperamental  power."  Upon 
IK  !  first  appearance  in  London  William 
..  her  wrote:  'It  is  many  a  year  since 
i^-ich  an  arresting  persoViallty  appeared 
on  the  stage.  W'ith  her  tall,  willowy 
figure  and  her  great  dark  eyes  blazing 
in  a  face  of  extraordinary  delicacy  ot 
outline.  Miss  Limerick  looks  at  times 
like  an  allegorical  embodiment  of 
Tragedy,'  whilst  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, in  the  course  of  his  criticisms, 
Mii.\  Beerbohm  said:  'She  hasa'barbarlc 
air,  and  yet  an  air  of  being  overclvll- 
ized.  She  has  an  air  of  belonging  to 
any  age  but  this,  and  yet  she  la  in- 
tensely modern.  She  might  be  a  Delilah, 
or  a  Madonna,  or  Caassandra,  and  her 


Ills  lt:Urr  . 
:>  h.    The  A 
.!    ^o  a  reply,  w  .  . 
refutation    of  ihf 


could    il    say  m 
charges? 

Mr.  H.  PUinket  Greene,  lecturing  t 
a  juvenile  audience  at  the  UoyalSo< 
of  Alts,  Adclphi,  last  evening,  oti 
to  sing  a  \song,  said  It  was  essential  to 
tli9  success  of  a  song  that  not  only 
should  the  audience  be  under  the  mag- 
netism of  the  singer,  hut  the  singer 
should  be  under  the  magnetism  of  the 
audience.  Such  magnetism  was  not  dis 
turbed  by  voices  which  penetrated  to 
the  apartment  In  which  the  song  was 
being  sung— although  perhaps  a  bomb 
dropped  by  a  Zeppelin  might  have  that 
effect.  What  destroyed  the  magnetism 
was  not. the  things  one  heard,  but  the 
things  one  saw.  People  who  arrived 
late  were  the  worst  enemies  to  mag- 
netism, and  next  to  them  were  the  peo- 
ple who  left  early.  No  one  had  suf 
flcient  strength  of  mind  to  l>cep  their 
eyes  from  a  person  who  came  in  late, 
and  when  they  did  that  the  poor  old 
singer  and  the  poor  old  song  were  dead. 
Music  could  be  described  as  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  make  everything  more  beau- 
tiful than  In  speec;h.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cessful singing  was  the  singer's  love  dt 
what  he  sang.  The  singer  must  be  sb 
saturated  with  his  love  of  what  he  was 
singing  that  whatever  he  sang,  whether 
his  eonp  was  sad  or  funny,  or  loud  or 
soft,  he  must  n\t>.  it  all  the  time  he  was 
singing  it,  and  must  be  sorry  when  It 
was  over.— Daily  Telegrapli. 

"Speaking  as  one  who  had  been  absent 
from  London  for  20  years,  Isadorn  de 
Lara  expressed  himself  as  a>,--  ■  \  ' 
the  remarkable  improvement  : 
musicians.  Their  power  of  r\,  ,  ,111 
was  today  far  more  Intense,  and  they 
had  developed,  a  nervous  force  and  a. 
dramatic  sensibility  unknown  20  years 
ago.  But  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
look  into  their  own  souls  for  Inspira- 
tion because,  hi  Mr.  do  Lara's  opinion, 
they  had  too  often  come  under  the  in- 
fluence. In  early  youth,  of  iho  German 
school.  The  speaker  urged  the  young 
men  of  today  to  turn  to  their  own  folk-  j 
loro,  and  build  thereon  works  that 
would  express  the  national  feeling 
which  was  vibrating  today  with  so. 
much  force  In  every  corner  of  the  world  i 
where  dwelt  Englishmen." 
Mr.  do  Lara's  real  name  is  Cohen. 
Mr.  Ai  bos,  once  the  concert  ma.-ster  of 
the  Boston^  Symphony  orchestra,  now 
violin  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  and  beloved  In  Spain 
as  a  conductor,  has  been  in  Rome  con-i 
ducting  three  orchestral  concerts.  H(>i 
writes  that  the  orchestra  was  excellent' 
and  the  audience  sympathetic.  Some  of 
the  critics  said  that  his  readlne  of 
Beethoven  was  the  best  yet  heard  inl 
o  antl-cllmax  to  her  mystical  Rome,  others  did  not  like  it  ;  but  he  was 
.■e.  She  is  a  tragedian  of  obliged  to  give  a  third  concert  after 
;  -  or.'  She  has  been  prominently  ,  gniy  two  had  been  announced, 

t,  !  it.  (1  with  Miss  Hornlnian's  reper-j  Robert  Loraine,  wounded  as  an 
ti  .  ip.  atre  in  Mant^hester.  In  1909hav-i  -aeroplanlst"  In  the  war.  has  improved 
n  -   ,  !;  \  fs3  in  "The  Three  Barrows."   so  much  that  he  is  able  to  take  a  voyage 

r,       i^eud."    "Trespassers    Will    Be  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
I  1 .,;  .H  1  tod."      '"Nan."       "Widower's  jg  ^hat  Liadov,  the  Russian 

llo:.i:  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  composer,  who  died  last  August,  did  not 
:A  Main  l^estcr.  she  appeared  in  the  recover  from  parting  with  his  son,  who 
thcativ^  of  London  that  year,  and  she  joined  the  Russians  at  the  front.  The 
played  in  the  two  cities  the  next  wear.  ^as  from  heart  failure. 


'  n   was  recently  per- 

!  in  memory  of  Aus- 

:li   ;ri   Ilir-  War. 

.  ris  correspondent  of  the  Oally 
ih  writes  about  concert  life  in 
■  "No  German  music,  of  course, 
ner.  not  even  any  Beethoven  yet 
war,  bu<  graUiially  the  amal- 
gani.i    'i  Colonne  and  Lamoui-eu.x  con- 
certs   .MM.  Chevtllard  and  Plcrne  lon- 
durt  111  turns  their  combined  orchestras, 
reduofil  in  numbers  hy  the  mobtlizatinn 
—win  i;ivo  us  hack  Beetlioven.   Was  not  i 
Taidwic     V>in     Beetlioven    of     Klenitsh  I 
descen!  '    ^Xamipr  we   shall   not  hear: 
again   I'.r  ;i    lo  tg-  time.    Howe\  pr,  the  I 
barlton-",    .M.    Ilenand,    the   othei-  day 
eang  to  wounded  French  soldiers  the  i 
Abendstern,      from      'Tanfthaetiser'— to ' 
which  patriotic  French  words  had  been 
adapted,  a  neat  compromise.    M.  \'\n- 
cent  d'Indy,  a  Wagnerite  of  the  earliest  I 
times,  protests  ptiblirly  that  if  there  is 
one    German    musician    whose  namel 
should  be  removed  from  a  P^ris  street, 
that  one  is  Meyerbeer,  commemorated 
by  the  Rue  Meyerbeer  Just  behind  tlir 
opera.     Ha    proves    conclusively  that 
Meyerbeer,  realLv  Joliann  Meyer  Beer,, 
wa«  the  one  and  only  composer  Prussia | 
ever  produced -  and  only  of  the  second! 
rate  at  that.    No  other  German  eom- 
po.-^er  known  was  a  Prussian"  . 

Rantock's  "OmarKhayyam"  has  been 
revised  so  that  the  three  parts  are  now 
within  the  dimensions  of  a  single  con- 
cert. \ 

Two  performances  of  "The  Messiah" 
were    recently    given   in   one   day  at: 
Bourncinouth.    Dan    Godfrey    cut  the 
oratorio  so  that  the  afternoon  perform- 
.incc  without  pause  took  one  hour  and 
50  minutes.   In  the  evening  with  a  pause 
,of  15  minutes  the  performance  took  two 
I  hours  and  4f)  minutes. 
■    I  the  Jew's  harp  (which,  by  the  way. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrews)  is 
revived  for  the  solace  of  those  in  ihc 
trenches  In  this  war,  it  ought  really  to 
attain  Its  popularity  among 'the  Ger- , 
mans.    For  there  is  an  historical  exam- , 
pie  of  the  instrument  bringing  Uick  to 
a  German  soldier.   One  of  Frederick  the 
Great's   farriers  so  charmed'  the;  King 
with   his   performances  on   two   Jew  s 
harps  that  he  gave  him  hi.s  discharge 
and  a  largo  money  present,  and  enabled 
him  to  amass  a  fortune  playing  at  con- 
certs.   And  the  greatest  performer  on  It 
was    a    German.    Chailes    ).:ulenstein,  | 
Whose  exhibitions  in  London  in  182S  were  , 
very  popular,-but  also,  unfortunately,! 
fatal  to  hU  teeth.-Daily  Chronicle. 


In  February.  1911.  she  toured  as  Anne 
Whitefield    In    "Man   and  Superman," 
,  a' in  "A  Doll's.  House."  etc.    In  the 
1  of  1911  she  went  about  with  Ben 
vne  with  a  repertory  of  plays, 
won  special  success  In  London 


Foreien  '^'^^     triennial  festival 

.         which  was  due  to  be  given 
Musical         Birmingham,  Eng.,  has 
Notes    been   abandoned,    and  as 
,    'Misalliance"  and  "The  Dar;<  ^^^^^^        ^^le.  Times  thinks,  the  war) 

,y  of  the  sonnets"  and  as  Mc"bea,         uttieSo  do  with  It.    "We  had  heard  ; 
heroine  ot  Garnett's  adaptation  ofi  pas  ntt  e  to  oo  wiin 

nous  tragic  comedy  of  Fernando]  depressing  reports  of  the  festivals  long 
,  "Celestlna."     It  was  said  of  before  the  war.    The  war  has  given  the  | 
lellbea  that  she  was  "the  Incar-       ^ext  to  the  conveners  of  the  festival; 
I  irit  of  that  ancient  and  Insup-       declare  the  position  untenable  and  J 

pc-i  :  lovc-sicknesB  of  the  Renais-  retire  from  It,  and  similarly -the  war 
r  i      ,  oets.    She  was  the  poet's  mood       testing'the  strength  of  all  our  mu- : 

 :le   viBlbW      She  tiow   cornea   .to  gjcai  strongholds.     We  do  nft  believe' 

i.     1      Tpji«  '  that  this  test  will  be  bad   for  music 
tZ^'^lJ'^slJSr''''  rhe^^ofigi^n.  though  it  is  undoubtea- 


Random 
Personal 
Notes 


  ly  bad  for  musicians  at  the  moment. 

Harry  Lauder  purposes  It  will  havenhree  main  effects.  It  will' 
narry  i.<-.u  p  i  remove  altogether  certain  ways  of  mu- ; 
to  visit  America  and  Aus  gj^.j^j^i^mg  ^hlch  had  ceased  to  bp  a 
tralia  again  this  year,  an<  real  need;  it  will  retard  others  for  the 
hopes  to  go  around,  th  time  being  which  must  revive  with  re- 
^  iJ  newed  strength  and  in  sounder  condl- 
world.  "I  have  not  yet  seen  Canadd  {"j^^f  Xn  ?he  strain  is  past,  and  it 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Then 
there  is  India,  and  our  grand  allies. 
Why  should  I  not  sing  in  Japan,  and 
in  Petrograd,  and  In  Paris 


will  clear  the  way  for  the  growth  of 
new  efforts.  We  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  competitive  festivals  needed  a 
check;  there  were  symptoms  of  too 
much  exuberance  In  their  growth,  too 
ndon  managers,  especially  Oswald  much  reliance  on  the  bigness  of  the 


il  of  the  Coliseum,  are  attempting  to 
iuce  Adeline  Genee  to  dance  again. 
I  'amllle  Salnt-Saens  has  written  a  let- 
t.-v  to  the  Musical  Academy  ot  Munich, 
"  which  he  was  a  member:    "I  have 
t  forgotten  that  German  theatres  have 
I  quentlv  produced  my  opera,  '.Samson 
aid  Deuiah,'  or  that  I  have  been  the 
■.  (ipiont  of  German  decorations.  For 
M  this  I  am  thankful.    But  a  stream  of 
1    nd  wrongdoing  now  separates  us. 
no  sympathy  with  a  people 
ndle  solemn  treaties  as  scraps  of 
vho  at  Lelpslc  destroyed  the  in- 
ile  treasures  entrusted  to  them 
aiice  and  England:  who  have  mur 


event,  too  much  pride  in  tackling  tne 
most  difllcult  music  because  it  was-  dif- 
ficult. But  In  places  where  these  f.fti- 
vals  have  been  guided  by  a  parliru!  i  ly 
thoughtful  and  musically- mlnde'i  com- 
mlttee  a  very  happy  combination  or 
performance,  utilizing  both  profcs.sional 
and  amateur  efforts,  with  competition, 
which  Is  chiefly  educational,  has  been 
reached.  This  suggests  a  line  on  .which 
the  war  may  exert  Its  third  kind  of 
effect  By  shaking  us  out  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  triennial  festivals  and 
checking  the  purely  competitive  ones 
before   they   become    stereotyped  may 

  it  not  open  the  door  to  a  new  kind 

Rd  women  and"  children,  bombarded!  of  muslc-making  which  will  have  some 
-pitals  filled  with  wounded,  and  un-|  ^  the  virtues  of  both  and  avoid  the 
:  -  'rily   destroyed  wonders  of    art|  more  obvious  disadvantages  of  either?" 
VI  ere  respected  and  preserved  all'     Viennese    musical   comedy   seems  to 
,  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  thej  have  received  a  deathblow  through  the 
ir.  >     I  </  11  bave  no  sympathy   war.    Its  popularity  was  on  the  wane, 
,1  allows  civilization,  ^t  any  rate  in  the  allied  countries,  and 

I  ;  iiiLo  bn  I..U  i.,ni.  and  Impudently  „r,\v  it  Is  likely  to  be  a  long  time  before 
..    ices  its  resolve  to  bi-in.y   ihr.  '  r  any  more.  Yet.  strange  t,, 

.  of  Europe  under  its  yoke."    1:  ,    talent  does  not  seem  t., 

U'lcr:       ini"r'  rinp  b.  -or)  c  i>iii,ir  al  eomed'   I  '  ' 


Theatre 
Abroad  in 


The   military  com- 
mandant  ot  Munich, 
Gen.  von  der  Thann, 
War-Time    has  made  this  proc- 
lamation:   "Attention  is  drawn-to  the, 
frivolous    films,    generally    of  French 
and    English    origin,    which    are  dis- 
played  In   the   picture   palaces.  Cab- 
aret and  concert  programs  are  often 
so  compiled    as    to    suggest  anything 
but  that  we    are    at  war.    Not  even 
on  the  day  of  national  sorrow,  when 
we   heard   of   the   restniction   of  our 
cruiser  sq.iadron.  was  there  any  amend- 
ment of  the  usual  program.    The  pub- 
lic takes  plea.'^ure  in  the  afternoon  'cof- 
fee concerts,'  which  imfortuiiately  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  in  frivolous  op- 
erettas ai.d  dsncing.   Even  tiie  theatres  | 
seem  to  be  abandoning  their  opposition  1 
to  this  tendency.  And  all  this  at  a  time  . 
when  our  sons  and  brothers-are  fighting  I 
in  the  field  for  Germany's  honor  and. 
Germany's  future.  EveryboOy  is  entitled 
to  relaxation  and  recreation,  but  both 
must  accord  with  the  gravity  of  the' 
times.     That  is"  what  our  soldiers  at 
the  front  -would   demand   of   us,  and 
therefore:    po  dancing  or  any  other 
amusements  during  the  coming  carnival! 
The  commandant  trusts  that  the  sound 
sense  of  the  public  wU  render  unneces- 
sary a  specific  prohibition." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  writes:  "Theatres  have  re- 
opened shyly  and  discreetly.  Of  course, 
we  win  have  only  patriotic  plays,  or  at 
least  plays  that  can  tie  connected  some- 
how or  other  with  the  war.  Brave  old 
Comellle  has  csome  into  his  own  again. 
What  used  to  be  Ironical  and  sceptical 
Paris  stands  up  and  ^aj>plaud8  at  the 
Francals  when  in  Corneille's  tragedy  "on 
the  Horatil  the  younger  Horace  spouU: 
"Quoi,  vous  me  plalndriez  mourant  pour 
won  pavs?  or  the  elder  Horace  roarp, 
"Falsons  notre  devoir  et  lalssons  falre 
aux  Dieux."  At  each  performance  the 
'Marseillaise,'  Mehul's  'Chant  du  Depart 
and  the  national  anthems  of  the  allies 
are  rendered." 

The  Covcntrv  Nativity  play  was  pro- 
duced Jan.  14  at  the  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral Hall. .  This  old  play  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Shearmen  and  Tailors  was  pro- 
duced the  fSrs:t  time  since  mediaeval  days 
■at  'Westminster  last  year.  An  cffectf\e 
stage  picture  was  the  Annunciation  after 
Fra  Llppo  Lippi.  King  Herod  pro- 
vided tlie  comic  Interlude.  Christmas 
carols  were  sung  and  at  the  end  the 
King's  shepherds  and  women  joined  in 
the  "Adeste  Fldeles."  The  performance 
last  month  was  for  a  Catholic  hospital 
where  many  beds,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  war  office. 


They  ^^•'^e  In  Jib 
pany  before  thc.v 

had  some  disagi  c 1  I   '-^  Mi  :    '  ' 
l«tt  to  open  at  the  place  refen  i  i 
{xMUe  the  City  Hall.    This  did  1. 

'  the'     •  '  ' 

rlii>;ioii  iii.ii'i  l^■  i,"ii,.  !•  ^u.,.i.>ir  " 
the  opposite  side  of  School  street,  was 
constructed  for  their  use.  They '  were 
hot  long  there,  however,  for  Mr.  Ord- 
way  evidently  could  not  stand  their 
competition.  He  sold  o\it  to  ^.hem  and 
they  returned  to  Ordway  Hall  to  make 
It  more  elabo.-ate  in  scenic  appointment h. 
for  his  st;tsc  was  barren  of  theatrical 
devices. 

1  well  remember  his  music  shop  at 
the  Corner  of  what  Is  now  Ordway  place 
i-iid  Washington  Street.    "Pat"  Gllniore. 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  was  employed 
there  when  he  came  first  to  this  coun- 
itry.   He  may  have  inspired  Mr.  Ordway 
|lo"  st,Trt  111  Ihf  minstrelsy  bHsiness.  for 
iv.  .  (Jilmore.  was  not  a  great 
an,  his  enthnsla.'sm  about  anypro- 
,.  ,  1  he  conceived  v.as  contagiou!».  Wit- 
ness Ihe  two  peace  Jubilees  In  Boston, 
which  were  developed  under  his  inspira- 
Uon.    An    inleresUn.5    fact  connected 
■  with  his  corning  here  was  told  me  by  a 
I  genial    Irishman    who   was   once  well 
i  known  as  a  contractor,    iic  had  known 
:  Mr   Gilmore's  father  In  Ireland  as  the 
1  bandmaster  of  a  roglmfent,  and  when 
I  the  son  of  this  man  arrived  In  BoKton 
as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  he  nat- 
urally sought  out  the  old  family  friend, 
and  asked  what  he  should  do  to  get 
employment.    The    answer    was:  "Go 
round  10  the  places  where  they  sell 
itmsica)   InsUumenU  and   show  them 
.what  vou  can  do  as  a  -musician  befoi-e 
vou  ask  for  a  situation."    He  followed 
this  advice  a.id  the  result  "was  that  he 
was  hired  by  Mr.  Ordway.   I  readily  re- 
call Gilmore  and  his  smiling  face  with 
Uie  Ordway  Aeolians  at  the  corner  of 
Summer  and  Washington  streets,  like- 
wise Dan  and  Jerry  Bryant,  and  John 
Hackett  of  the  deep  bass  voice. 

The  Boudoir  had  a  'brief  existence. 
After  the  Jlorrls  Brothers  lefj,  it  was 
for  a  while  a  legitimate  theatfe.  I  saw 
Emily  Mestayer  there  as  Mllly,  the  maid 
with  the  milking  pail.  She  was  a  hand- 
some, mature  woman  of  generous  pro- 
portions at  tha*  time,  and  on  the  small 
'  stage  of  this  bandbox  of  a  playhouse 
'  she  looked  anything  but  kittenish.  She 
will  be  remembered  as  the  mother  of 
Willie  Mestayer,  the  expansive  come- 
dian, and  also  as  the  aunt  of  Charles  R. 
Thome,  Jr.,  whose  mother  she  much 
resembled.  In  fact,  they  played  twin 
sisters  once  in  an  old  time  play  at  the 
first  Boston  theatre,  on  Federal  street. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre  was  Lon  Morris's  own 
personal  enterprise.  At  any  rate  it  was 
not  profilable  under  his  management, 
but  it  prospered  under  the  direction  of 
I  B  F.  Whitman,  who  was.  I  t>ell«^e. 
I  clothier  at  one  time  In  Buffalo  Cin- 
■derella"  and  "The  Black  Crook,  the 
latter  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  were 
produced  there  with  Kitty  Blancbard, 
Louise  Mvers.  Fanny  Davenport  and 
James  I^cwis  in  tke  casta.  E.  U  Daven- 
port was  the  stage  manager  then.  'The, 
last  time  T  saw  Dan  Bryant  was  at  this 
theatre,  after  he  had  deserted  buimt. 
cork  to  become  an  Irish  comedian.  The 
plly  was  "The  Bells  of  Shandon,'  a 
drama  that  I  have  never  ^'^f  °' ^i"^*- 
It  did  not  secure  the  «'?"i?'-t^'Vnok  Its 
Prout's  poem  from  which  It  took  Its 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Burnt  Cork  »ntere8U.fe 

and  Old 


com- 
ments on  old  time  negro 
minstrelsy  in  Boston,  "V.'. 
Corkers  B.    H."    is   mistaken  In 
caying     that    Alorris    Brothers,  Pell 
and  Trnvbri-lgp  started    in    old  Tlor- 


'"The  Harmoneons  sang  at  the  Melo- 
deon,  where  the  Bijou  Is  now  before 

Crdway's   Aeolians   '^''^ J^ll^t^y^^. 

■  Among  Its  members  were  Marshall  PlKe 
a^A  the  Powers  brothers,  vocalists  of 

'local  celebrity  In  the  Ethiopian  line 
"Jimmy"  Ring,  the  grandfather  of 
Blanche  Ring,  appeared  with  one  of  the 
minstrel  organizations  that  oe^casionally 
came  to  Boston  before  we  had  anv  Per- 
manent minstrel  hall,  though  I  recall 
him.  especially  as  an  actor  of  negro 
narts.  In  the  old  NationaWheatre  at  the 
North  end,  and,  afterward,  of  course,  as 
the  second  low  comedian  for  many  years 
at  the  Boston  Museum.^^  ^ 

'    Dorchester.  Feb.  2. 

"The  Bells  of  Shandon"  was  written 
by  John  Brougham  and  Henry  L.  Mor- 
ford  tor  Dan  Bryant,  who  played  It  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York.  In  the 
sufnmer  of  1867.  Wc  saw  Dan  Bryant  in 
1868  as  a  negro  minstrel  In  Bryants 
Minstrfil  Hall.  Fourteenth  street,  and 
the  Brvants  remained  In  that  hall  until 
June  IXTO,  so  If  Dan  Bryant  "deserted 
burnt  cork"  he  returned  to  it.  He  was 
playing  Handy  Andy  as  eariy,  certainly 
L  1S63,  and  m  1874  at  his  benefit  at 
Booth's  Theatre  he  appeared  as  Tim  in 
:the  "Irish  Emigrant";  he  sang  anfl 
'danced  "Shoo  Fly"  with  DaveReed:  and 
,  ke  was  also  in  "Handy  Andy."— Kd- 

'To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

.^^^'^^^  by  Mr.  Lee  men. 

About  Old 

tloned  by  "Baize" 
Boston  Shows  in  a  recent  tesue 
of  your  paper  was  not  a  garden  nor 
was  it  named  ''W'ashlngton."  It  was 
an  «ce  cream  saloon,  called  Olympic 
Saloon,  and  wai  situated  on  the  west- 
erly Bide  ot  Washington  street  near 
'Winter  street  In  1842  it  was  altered 
jtt»to  a  theatre  and  opened  March  14  of 
^at  year,  the  opining  '  '  ' 


I  parlor 

Concert  ' 

»ini.-.e,    St,.  ,:-k  of 

in  1821  tiif     coniiii         ,  ;i  elra 
phadEd  Front  strc  t  ir)  Exeter,  N.  II. 

The  perfume  of  iCngllflh  honeysuckle 
and  flowering  currint^caino  in  on.vthe 
pvBninK  air,  through  tile  open  windows 
and  tho  wide  open  hfjl  door,  from  tha. 
lonpT  garden  back  of  the  house. ' 

A;;  one  entered  the  spatloua  landscape 
parlor  lighted  b.v  large  bronze  lamps,  In 
which  whale  oil  was  bunied,  and  candles 
In  i^ilvfr  candela'braH.  the  first  glance 
<<'as  softly  kaleido?iropir  in  oolorlns  and 
con'^  eyod  the  imprecision  that  you  had 
eteppod  across  tbo  ocean  into  a  foreign 
land,  one  whole  side  of  tliR  room  being 
a  view  of  the  '•Baj.-  of  iN'apIea"  with 
Vcsu\  in,<5  in  the  dl.stunce  (brought  from 
Italy  wlien  the  hon's'^  was  built  In  1809). 

toadies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  in 
etifC  straight  backed  chairs,  the  ladies 
In  long-waisted  brocade  dresses,  with 
hair  helfl  in  place  by  high  carved  shell 
-eoinb.s,  the  gentlemen  in  ruiTled  shirt 
fronts  and  "whitQ  stociis. 

Tlie  s»ound  of  music  calls  you  back 
from  8  study  of  the  pictured  walls  to 
a  beautiful  woman  seated  at  the  Broad  • 
wooit  London  piano,  playing  the  farewell  j 
Konata  of  Beethoven,  after  which  slie  . 
sang    the    tender   old    ballad,    "Allen  ' 
Percy,"    She  was  Miss  Mary  H.  With- 
ingion  of  Boston,  a  grand-niece  of  Dor- 
uihy  Qitlncy  Hancock,  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  AVithington,  vioe-  I 
president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety. She  was  a.  guest  In  this  ho.sipitaWo 
old  time  home.   The  next  number  was 
Mr.  K.  A.  Haskell  of  Wljidhani,  .N".  II., 
writes:  "Billy  Morris  was  noted  for  hl.i  i  a  sonpr  accompanied  by  the  lute.  "Have 
Immense  mustache,  and   his  piece  do  1  You  Seen  But  a  White  Lillte  Grow." 
resistance  was  whistling  "Ijlslon  to  the  '  anon.,  1615,  by  the  accompllahed  etste» 
mocking  bird."  He  was  said  to  have  had  !  of  the  hostess,  "Aunt  Frances."  "De^ 
a  hole  bored  between  his  front  teeth  to  '  parted  Days"  was  then  sung  by  the 

whole  company,  after  which  came 
"Ilearts  Ease,"  a  tune  for  the  bass-viol, 
anon.,  1550,  by  the  host.  Then  followed 
a  collation  In  the  dining  room,  where 
all  the  delicious  dishes  known  to  the 
epicureans  of  those  days  were  served 
from  India  china  brought  from  over  the 
sea  In  another  century.  • 

The  evening  closed  with  the  singing 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  as  the  lights 
grew  dim  and  the  candles  flickered  and 
went  out. 

Good  music,  llteratiUTe  and  flowers 
are  handed  down  to  us  unchanged  from 


loureqEV)!  In  l.'-i' 

|ie  Washington  Th  i 
3oston,  Feb. 

♦  he  IJdItor 
'Vol 1 1-  l  orrespoiifli  i  i  ' 

Hrr.-iiH  s  issue  of  ti, 
of    liiiriium's    Aqiuiiiiil    i  ;.i  ! 
kiiowleilses    that,  he  'is   a  l 
whethoi-  or  no  there  were  turn 
vaudeville  of  today. 

If  mv  memory  has  not  lapsed  with 
the  ycMLs,  I  should  say  "No.  "  In  an 
ad.iaceiit  room  there  were  theatrical 
performances.  One  distinctly  remem- 
hered  was  "Lady  of  the  Lions."  The 
leading  .part  was  taken  by  a  young 
lady  with  a  very  large  mouth  and 
beautiful  understandings.  The  only 
"freaks"  were  the  Bushmen  from  South 
-Vfrica,  widely  advertised  as  heathen, 
unite  a  novelty  to  niy  wondering  eyes, 
for  at  that  time  f  wns'a  Sifnday  school 
scholar,  often  .singing  of  th*"heathen 
In  his  blindness."  My  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  the  propelling  power  of 
the  white  whale.  This  power  was  found 
in  the  basement,  the  steam  boiler  being 
tended  by  one  of  the  heathen.  The 
(juantlty  of  splritu's  frumenti  which  he 
could  .stow  away  showed  that  his  edu- 
cation had  not  been  neglected  while 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  No  one 
seemed  to  eni-iy  the  pa.ssing  shovv-  more 
than  Japanese  Tommy,  then  filling  an 
engagements  at  Morris  Brothers  Min- 
.•Jtrels.  .Seated  In  front  ot  the  monkey 
cage.  w»ll  supplied  with  peanuts,  he 
was  indeed  their  friend.  • 
MOODY  AKERMAN. 
Newburyport,  Jari.  28. 


trill  b.\-. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Aeral.I: 

Ueferriiig  to  the  recent  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  \^^  B.  H..  regarding 
Ordway's  .\eolians.  I  would  say  that 
they  were  performing  at  the  old  hall, 
which  under  the  old  numbering  was  165 
^Vash^!lgton  street,  as  early  as  1854. 
Myion  \V.  Whitney  sang  with  the  Buck- 
'eva  tome  years  later  under  the  name 
if  William^.  .1.  1"'.  Rudolphsen,  a 
prominent  bars  singer  of  those  days, 
wa*  also  one  of  the  Buckley  Screnaders 
under  the  name  of  It.  Predericks.' 

.lohn  P.  Ordwa>-  was  organist  of  the 
r.owe  (now  Chauncy)  Street  Church, 
corner  of  Bedford  and  Rowe  streets. 
Itl.s  minstrel  biii'iiiess  iuterforod  with 
S  !t  iiday  night  choir*  rehearsals,  so  op 
i;  •  evenhurs  Miss  Carrie  Synionds 
.r<M»^i  iis  substitute.  r)C!uon  .V.  D. 
>;ould  wa.-;  leader  of  the  choir,  and  Hen- 
'.y  C.  Barnabee  was  one  of  the  singers. 
The  church  has  now  become  the  Clar- 
endon Street  Chuich.  Ordway's  Aeoll- 
ans  were  succeefled  in  the  same  locatloc  i 


1.  .Mr  .  i;al.l  ilriwil.M  ,  ,,i|„WK|  tli.; 
-K-  to  speak  for  llseir.  There  aj-e 
nists  who  when  thov  omo  to  this 
1  n.irch  remind  ono  of  the  man  freshly 
widowed  who  asked  a  friend  if  he  was 
sufficlontly  sorrowful  at  the  funeral  In 
tho  house.  Assured  that  hia  behavior 
wa.s  that  Of  a  =rrief-strickcn  husband, 
the  nioilrncr  a.vked:  "Did  you  see  me  at 
the  crave?"  ".\'o.  X  am  sorr^-,  I  couldn't 
go.  •  "O  you  nii:?ht  to  have  seen  me  at 
the  srave.  I  raised  Cain  at  the  grave." 
uo  have  heard  pianists  do  the  same 
with  this  funeial  march.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Gabrilowltsrh  i.s  not  of  them.  There 
was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  imitate 
nuUfled  drums  nr  a  tolling  hell;  nor 
was  the  air  of  the  trio  choked  with 
sobs.  All  In  all,  an  emotional,  yet  majily, 
performance. 

Schubert's  sonata  In  Its  purity  of 
form  and  melodic  wealth  Is  easily  the 
first  of  his  works  in  this  field.  Even 
the  austere  M.  Vincent  d'Ind.v,  who 
mourns  the  fact  that  this  genius  wrote 
Bo  much  and  at  such  haste,  at  random 
and  without  a  solid  foundation,  smiles 
on  this  sonata.  And  i.s  there  any  of 
Schubert's  works  that  Is  more  Schu- 
bertian  In  Its  haunting  melodies.  Its  i 
ravishing  vacillation  between  major  and 
minor,  its  rhythms  that  at  times  sug- 
gest Hungary  and  the  gypsies?  Even 
the  variations  after  the  manner  of 
Weber's  are  tolerable  and  to  be  en- 
dured. Glazounoft's  sonata  had  been 
Pla.ved  here  earlier  In  the  season.  It  Is 
a  routine  work,  showily  brilliant,  vtith- 
out  solid  contents,  without  national 
characteristics  or  universal  Interest. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Gabrilowltseh's  excellent  qualities.  His 
Is  a  sensitive,  poetic  nature,  charming 
In  moods  of  contemplation  and  intro- 
spection and  also  In  lyric  flights,  nor 
are  stormier  emotions  and  bursts  of 
passion  alien  to  him.  Admirable,  too. 
Is  his  unerring  sense  of  values,  his  mas- 
tery of  rhythms,  the  finesse  of  his 
technic.  In  what  he  did  yesterday  there 
■was  heart  as  well  as  mind. 

TOY  THEATRS-"La  Prancaise,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  Eugene  Brleux. 
Fir.st  performance  in  F.oston. 
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Bartlott 
Gontliiei 
Charles. 
Pierre. . . 
Itoquelot . 

.Jean  

H«.SBon-PrT\ 


Mr.  Renavent 
.Mr.  Benedict 
....Mr.  Faure 

 Mr.  Louya 

. .  Sir.  Jeoffroy 
....Mr.  'Valery 
Mr.  Glvret 


I  n  riome.'itiqiie  ;  .Mr.  George 

iMarthe  Mme.   Rosa  Meurville 

iCicne\leve   Mnie  Revy] 

.  age  to  age,  and  we  have  today  the  mus-    l^ontlnc   .'Mme.  deorgettc 

leal  works  of  the  old  masters  as  they    Le  petit  Jacques. ;,  .  .ilme.  Juliette  Calime 
written,  while  the  violets  that      The  Theatre  Prancai.s  of  New  Yorh 


;  were 

bloomed  for  Sappho  when  she  wrote 
\  her  poems  will  be  blooming  for  us  the 
,  coming  spring.  S.  B.  !>.,  Boston. 


by  Morris  Brothers, 
bridge. 
Boston,  Feb.  2. 


Pell  and  Trow- 
HAMILTON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

Reading  articles-ubout  Eph  Horn  and 
his  songs  In  The  Herald,  I  should  like  to 
Inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  remem- 
ber a  sketch,  "The  Power  of  Music  " 
Lon  Morris  came  on  the  stage,  sat  down 
and  began  a  song  with  his  banjo.  In 
came  Eph  Horn  dressed  as  an  old  col- 
ored man.  After  conversation  Lon  played 
ICph  sang  and  started  oif.  Lon  a«aln 
'legan  playing  and  Eph  stood  transfixed 
but  went  back  to  beg  Lon  to  stop  play- 
ing, for  he  could  not  go  out  while  the 
music  continued.  1  can  stBI  see  Eph 
fctanding  like  a  sUtue  while  Lon  was 
Play'n?-  T.  E.  HILL. 

Bourne. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 


Pharaoh's 
Daughter 
in  Verse 


I  recall  a  version  of ; 
the    finding    of    Moses  j 
that  I  heard  Borne  15  ^ 
years  ago.    Although  l| 
cannot  supply  the  author's  name,  I  am 
riven  to  understand  that  this  account 
of  what  actually  happened  was  given 
out  by  one  of  the  maids  who  had  an 
influential  relative  who  was  janitor  at 
'  he  City  Hall  Is  Ramases.    Here  is  tbe 
rale  thrue  story :  '   ,  ' 

V.  hen  Pharaoh's  daachter  went  down  t« ' 
the  water,  "  ■ 

•Shure   tlicre  was  youj*  Uoscs  ■  shwlmmhi 
,       around;  uiu 
Wid  Ills  basket  all  ■handy,  and  a  atleif  nf 
swate  candy,  ui 


To  kapc  him  from  crarln' 
found. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Osslp  Gabrllowltsch  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall.  An  audience  of  good  size  was 
highly  appreciative.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata  In  A 
major,  op.  2,  No.  2;  Chopin.  Sonata  in 
B  flat  minor;  Schubert,  Sonata  In  A 
minor,  op  42:  Glazonnov,  Sonata  In  B 
flat  minor,  op.  74. 

It  was  on  Nov.  18,  1902,  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Lamond.  a  Scot,  born  In 
Glasgow,  with  a  grim,  granitic,  merci- 
less countenance  and  locked  jaws, 
played  tour  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  In 
Steinert  Hall.  He  undoubtedly  would 
have  played  Ave,  if  he  had  not  been 
afraid  of  interference  by  the  police.  As 
it  was,  the  night  was  a  night  of  wrath, 
a  night  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  night 
of  wasteness  and  desolation  a  night  of 
darkness  and  gloominess,  a  night  of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  has  a  softer  heart 
He  played  four  sonatas,  but  four  com- 
posers   were    represented:    there  was 
more    contrast,    more    variety.      And  i 
think  What  he  might  have  done  In  this  i 
season     of    strange    programs!      Mr.  ■ 
Bauer  recently  played  pieces  by  three 
B  s  .  Mr  Gabrilowitsch  might  easily 
,  have  arranged  programs  with  pieces  by' 
three    "G's":  a  classical  program— Or- 
lando Gibbons.  Gade  (Sonata).  Gaens- 
bacher;    a    modern  program-Gabrilo- 
witsch,    Grovlez,    Granados.    or  Grieg 
lOanz  (as  a  delicate  tribute  to  a  col- 
league), Godard.  Or.  as  Mr  Bauer  gave 
a  recital  of  dance  music,  so  Mr  Gabrilo- 


concludfcd  its  Boston  engagement  last 
evening  with  tlie  lirst  performance  here 
oi"  Brieux's  comedy.  It  was  easilj-  the 
most  entertaining  piece  In  the  repertoire 
presented  in  this  city.  The  dialogue  is 
witty.  The  American  is  represented  as 
seen  by  a  Fi-enchman.  There  Is  also 
the  moral  that  all  French  women  are 
not   linnet-headed   and    lights  o'love. 

Uartlett,  an  American,  with  his  friend 
j  Charles  Gonthier,  visits  Prance. 
'Charles,  French  by  birth,  but  educated 
in  America,  is  on  his  way  to  .see  his 
father.  He  stops  to  visit  his  uncle  at 
jTrouville,  w^jere  Mr.  Bartlett  has  an 
'opportunity  to  study  home  life  as  It  is 
understood  in  France.  Bartletfs  ideas 
of  French  women,  however,  are  limited. 
He  flirts  ■with  the  charming  Mme. 
Gonthier,  Charles's  aunt  by  marriage 
His  astonishment  Is  great  when  h©  is 
severely  .snubbed  by  Mme.  Gonthier,  a 
devoted  wife. 

Incidentally  Charles  falls  in  love  with 
his  pretty  cousin  Genevieve.  There  is 
general  rejoicing  and  a  happy  ending. 
The  company  acted  with  much  .spirit. 
Messrs.  Faure  and  Renavent  gave  vivid 
impersonations  of  the  two  Americans.,' 
They  even  Americaniued  their  French! 
while  they  spoke  the  occasional  Eng- 
lish words  in  the  t«xt  with  commend- 
able clarit.u, 

I  Muje.  Jlfl^vinj  was  simpatlieUc  and, 
[  .gracious  as  Mme.  Gonthier  and  Mme." 
Ke\^l   an   attractive  Jenue,   mie.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  capital  as  Gonthier. 


ontll  h,  ""''^'l'?  "'f*"^           Siven  a  concert  of 

nui        ^„  gavottes,  from  the  time  of  the  French 

'voling  hirthen*      •  i                     to  Sgambatl. 

Ter  f.'ottera  be'shakln',  y«  laay  colleen-  .u'*^                      Program,  granted  that 

--   -6  water  once  wets  hini  or  a  crocoaile  arrangement  of  four  sonatas  In  a 

^o  cr^l^'teara  ye'.l  be  .hedd..  .  ^;:nfuf  ^^nn^.  ^  ^Sion^ 
So  shtralgrht  from  his  B^hwtmmta,  be  ma  '  ^'iree  dedicated  to  Haydn' 

brought  to  the  wimmen.  ^     '  \  h     well     calculated     to     dlsolav  thn 

And  it  fhows  how  the  blarney  l.  woir..„'.    peculiar    mrsr.^  ,  ^"6 

chief  Joy.  '  "  womana  grace    and    elegance    of  Mr 

Gabrilowitsch  style.    The  Largo  called 


"1,/ w^s  n'aJ^ff  •  »»f  I'ow 

•■Begori-a.:';_  says  she.  "He's  a  broth  of  a 

Plymouth.         JOHN  A.  BEE\'ER 
A\-e  stin  pfcfer  the  version  told  bv 
Michael  Moran  and  recorded  by  Mr  vr 

B.  Yeats.— Ed.  ' 


for  more  emotional  performance,  but 
the  pianist  remembered  that  passion  or 
deep  emotion  was  not  expected  in  the 
piano  music  before  1800.  and  he  did  not 
force  the  sentiment  of  the  composer. 
.Nothing  could  be  moro  delightful  than 
Mr  Gabrilowltseh's  playing  of  the 
I  Scherzo,  which  Is  practically  a  minuet 
with  a  trio  based  on  a  Slav  folk  song 
The  first  movement  ot  Chopin's  sonata 
was  played  in  the  heroic  manner,  in  a 
tier\-  spirit  fhni  -^^a^  almost  Impatient 
"'  '  "'■•'!  "iBtlsms.  In  the  funeral 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

-StTNDAir-^Synvphony  Hall.  3;.30  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  lime.  Scmbrlch.  See  special 
notice, 

TUlisDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Piano 
recltiil  by  Thuel  Burn'haTn,  His  first  ap- 
pearance here.  Bach,  Tocr.nta  and  Kiigue 
in  D  minor;  Mozart,  ♦astorale  Vnriee: 
Schubert,  Impromptu;  Schumann.  Carni- 
val; Chopin.  Three  Preludes,  berceuse,. 
^  alse.  Polonaise:  nehus-sy.  Mazurka; 
Borodin,  Nocturne;  Moussorgsky.  Gopak: 
MacDowell,  Shadow  Dance  and  Polon- 
aise. 

WBDNRSDAT— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Baymond  Havens.  Beethoven, 
Polonaise.  C  major,  op.  89;  Brahms, 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganlnl 
(Boolta  1  and  2);  Schubert-Liszt,  Auf 
dera  Wasser  zu  Slngen;  Chopin,  Soherzo 
B  minor.  Etude,  P  minor,  op.  25,  No.  I,' 
Prelude,  E  flat  major.  Barcarolle, 

THURSDAY — Steinert  Hall.  S  IT.  Sonjt 
recital  by  Mrs.  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilo- 
witsch. Kurt  Scblndler,  aooompanlst. 
Scarlatti,  Son  tutta  duolo;  Olurk,  The 
Rlpplins  Brook:  .\non.  Oh  Lesgiadrl 
0.  Chi  belli:  Paletiello,  Chi  Vuo?"  !a  Zin- 
Rsrella;  Schubert.  Du  llehst  mlc^h  nicht, 
D'o  Post.  Einsamkelt;  Schumann,  Wcnri 
i-'h  fnieb  in  den  Garten  ^eh.  I>ooh- 
llngsnacht;  ^  imparc,  Soupln;  Bizet, 
I/Avrll;  G.  Faur*.  7.«s  Berceaux,  Fleur 
Jetee;  Grainger.  Died  for  Love.  A  Reiv- 
er's Nech  Verge  {Brit<eh  Folk  Songs)i 
Kimskj -KorsakoT,  Song  of  the  Shep^ 
herd  Lehl;  Monsaorgsky,  The  Beetle; 
Arensk;.-,  Tlie  Little  Fish's  Song. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15.  Songs  by  Cl»arle»v 
Fontej-n  Manner,  eurg  by  Stephen 
Townpend  Mr.  Manney.  planistt  Mre. 
S.  E    Stott.  horn.    A  song  of  April.  Or- 

fb'-us.  file  Blue  Htlls  Far  Awav,  Dalsle*, 
fg  V       »    -       •  — 


aiicli  .N'. 
f;ive  the  ' 
I"  .Me,  O: 

fowbllfato  f_  r  hcjn.i,  A  .Shropsnlre  i. 
fc>cle   ot   five  noogj). 
FRmAT— -Sympbony  Hall,  14th  Public  J 
hoaraal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orch^^ 
tra,    Dr.    Muck   conductor.    See   sne-.i..  1 
noLlro. 

SATUTinAT— eymphcny    Hall,    s  p. 
J4tli    concert  of  the  Boutin  Symphony 
(Jrctrertra,   Dr.    Bluck    conductor.  tk» 
ap»Cial  notice. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  ot  London  pays  .i 
graceful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Fields.  "Tli< 
last  link  with'  the  Boston  ot  Emerson. 
Thoreau,  Holmes  and  the  rest  of  that 
company    of    high-minded    and  high- 
hearted men  ot  letters  Is  now  broken  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.   Annie  Fields,  the 
widow  ot  the  man  who  published  them 
all.    A  beautiful,  admirable  and  mo.st 
spiritual  woman,  she  had  attained  a 
greater  a.ae  than  her  looks  avowed,  for 
she  was  Dickens's  hostess  on  his  llret 
as  well '  as  on  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States."    After  describing  her 
!  house  on  Charles  street,  the  pictures 
land  autographs,  the  WTiter  says:  "Mrs. 
i  Fields  lived  in  the  present  as  well  as  In 
j  the  past.   She  had  in  a  high  degree  the 
!  characteristics  which  must  strike  all 
i  visitors  to  American  homes  and  Ameri- 
can clubs— intellectual  alertness.  There 
Is  nothing  quite  like  it  among  women 
[of  European  countries." 


Tobacco  on  the  Stage. 

Those  who  saw  a  visiting  French  com- 
pany play  "Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poi- 
rier"  here  a  little  while  ago  may  re- 
member that'  Gaston,  the  Marquis, 
smoked  innumerable  cigarettes.  Polrler 
nt  the  end  of  the  play  says:  "It's  now 
1S46."  The  question  was  asked  whether 
cigarettes  were  smoked  in  the  Paris  of 
the  Forties.  We  know  that  the  habit 
of  smoking  cigarettes  was  then  in  fash- 
ion with  certain  French  women,  and 
near  the  Rhone  beggars,  according  to 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Romer,  had  "paper 
cigars  (called  cigarettes)  in  their 
mouths."  But  of  tills  we  may  be  sure: 
the  original  Gaston  in  the  play  did  Viot 
smoke  cigarettes  on  the  stage. 

In  1882  George  Augustus  Sala  protest- 
ed against  too  much  smoking  on  the 
stage  as  a  nuisance,  "and  its  develop- 
ment should  be  resented  by  the  patrons 
of  the  drama."  "The  'jeune  premier' 
rarely  falls  to  putt  a  cigarette  or  two  in 
the  course  of  each  act;  the  prolligate 
father  of  the  virtuous  and  hard-working 
heroine  sucks  a  short  'cutty';  and  the 
unscrupulous  swindler  lights  a  'regalia 
Londres,'  and.  watches  the  blue  smoke 

!  curling  upwards,  while  he  revolves  In 

'  his  mind  fresh  schemes  of  villany."  We 
arc  surprised  to  find  Sala  speaking  of 
a  "siiort"  cutty. 

The  earliest  stage  direction  prescril)- 
ing  smolcing  that  Sala  could  find  is  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Rule  a  Wife 
and  Have  a  ■Wife."  Perez  is.  discovered 
"in  a  very  mean  lodging  house  seated 
and  smoking."  The  comedy  was  played 
ill  this  way  .at  Covent  Garden  In  1825, 

[but  in  Stockdale's  edition  of  the  drama- 
tists "printed  from  the  text,"  with  Col- 
man's  notes  (ISll),  there  is  no  stage 
direction  as  to  smoking.    This  was  proii 

'ably  a  case  of  traditional  stage  bu^inc.  . 
There  has  always  been  pipe  smoking  In 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  and  "Paul 

Pry."  Sala  thought  that  a  pipe  was 
smoked  In  "No  Song,  No  Supper";  he 
knew  that  a  real  leg  of  mutton  was 
eaten.  "The  earliest  cigar  that  I  can 
remember  on  the  boards  was  the  mild 
Havana  smoked  by  the  late  Alfred 
Wigan  in  'Still  Waters  Run  Deep  '  Then 
?ame  Mr.  Eccies's  cutty  pipe  in  'Caste'; 
and  now  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  actors' 
mouths  (the  ladies  even  have  a  whiff  at 
a  papelito  occasionally)  have  Become 
universal  and  offensive." 

In  some  European  theatres  smoking 
on  the  stage  is  rigorously  forbidden 
The  cigarette  girls  In  "Carmen"  were 
not  for  some  years  allowed  to  smoke 
on  the  stage  of  the  Vienna  Opera 
House.  No  doubt  the  tragedy  of  the 
Ring  Theatre  had  much  to  do  with  this 
Mme.  Maria  Gay,  by  the  way,  says 
that  women  do  not  smoke  In  Spain, 
least  of  all  the  cigarette  girls. 


pAi^h:.  Transformatl'- 


Varia. 

An  .^ngry  Englishman  writes  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  protesting  against  Its 
use  of  "an  objectionable  word,  which 
is  an  American  importation,  'clubman." 
The  word  is  not  known  in  England  e\ 
cept  In  the  press."  Tut-Tut,  pish.  Ilk. 
wise  go  to!  Thackeray  wrote  of  Addi- 
son, he  was  "one  of  the  most  resolute 
clubmen  of  his  day." 

Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  with  reference  to  his  life 
of  Frederick  the  Great:  "It  was  good 
hard  drudgery— sitting  mostly  a  mon- 
strous accumulation  of  lies— and  of  the 
nations  the  German  lies  with  the  most 
scrupulosity  and  detail." 

A  cork  leg  saved  on  Feb.  4  the  life 
of  Mr.   Kuhn,  'a  Virginian  stockman, 
who  was  unable  to  swim.    Tet  some 
time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  ■ 
I  sitter  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  dc- 
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lis      1  -  I  . :  U  - 

.  leg  as  a  life 
that  no  artilu 

V,  they  say,  to  obtMiii 
'  rindon.    When  obtain,  li 
'  ^  properly,  cook.  .], 

points    tho  way 
:  ii'st,  dispense  with 
'■:  women.    (Women  do 
'     red    herrings.  One 
•e  knew  all  about  them, 
II  the  year  1S79,  and  aa 
;re  concerned,  the  secret 
iicr.)     Next,  get  a  coal  Are 
I'hen  lay  an  iron  poker  over 
1    plico    the   herring  onj 
win  ignite.  This 
s.    Turn  the  fl.sh 
I       .     ■     I  (>  win  be  more  Ig- 
1.    This,  also,  Is  part  of  the  pio- 
In  two  minutes,  or  three  at  tin- 
the  herring  Is  ready  for  con- 
ion.     Thus   cooked   it   Is  a  di.^li 
I         ut  a  rival.'" 

MME.  SEMfRlCH 

Mine.  Marcella  Sembrich  gave  a  con- 
•  ert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
nail.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Rchubert    "Die  Post,"   "Trochne  Blu- 


mcn."  "Die  Farelle, 
mwin,  •  Wldniung." 
fhte's.    1   and  2), 
Sandmann."  "Hr 
■'Vorschnrllcr  Schwur." 
5!l<«tit  c4."  "Botschaft." 


'■L'ngcduld";  Schu- 
'I,lcder  der  Braut" 
-.'Vuftrkege,"  "Der 
Isfs";  Brahms, 
Wie  Melodien 
Nachligrall. 


■Venfeblichee  .Slaendchen";  Rachmanl- 
Bov  "Keen  the  Pain":  Monuls'ko,  ".Spin- 
ning Song":  Debussy,  "Fant  o  dies. 
"Green";  La  Farge,  "Longing.  J^or- 
weglan  Folksong.  "Kom  Kjyra.'  Klch- 
■Td  Epstein  was  the  accompanist. 

The  art  of  Mme  Sembrich  Is  ■til' 
Toung.  She  sang  without  effort  and 
with  fine  control  of  breath  In  sustained 
nhrWB.  Her  voice  Is  stlU  golden,  still 
iiauntlng  In  quality.  Testerdayit  was 
fresh  and  In  good  condition.  The  up- 
per tones  were  not  lacking  In  power 
or  brilliance.  The  singer  was  vocally 
•sffecUve  In  passagea  of  lyric  sentiment 
or  drajnatlc  outbursts. 

Mme.  Sembrich,  too.  is  a  lieder  singer 
of  the  first  rank.  Her  interpretations 
aro  varied,  emotional,  compelling.  The 
program  was  one  which  essentially  de 
manded  an  interpreter  of  a  high  order 
for  there  were  no  florid  operatic  arias 
lo  reveal  the  ravages  of  time. 

In  the  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  Brahms  it  were  difficult  to  say 
which  song  was  given  with  the  most 
oon.ummato  art.  Still  there  were  con- 
splcuouslv  memorable  moments  as  in 
-VCme.  Sembrich's  performance  of 
Trockue  Blunien."  "Lieder  der  Brant, 
■Der  Sandniann."  in  her  exquisite  sing- 
ing of  "WIe  Melodien  Zieht  es"  and 
•Nachtigrall."  In  all  of  these  the  slng- 
•TS  displayed  rare  beauty  of  tone,  ten- 
derness, delicacy,  genuine  emotion. 

RachmanlnoVs  song  is  effective.  This 
is  also  true  of  Jloniuszko's  "Spinning 
Song"  but,  while  Mr.  La  Farge's  "Long- 
ing" evidently  gave  pleasure  and  was 
repeated,  he  has  done  better  things. 
•Bchlupfwinkel,"  for  example,  and  "I 
came  with  a  song." 

"Kom  KJyra  '  of  little  Interest  m  it- 
self served  to  display  the  singer's  voice 
and  ended  the  program  brilliantly. 

An  audience  whloh  crowded  the  hall, 
while  many  sat  on  llie  stage  or  stood, 
waa  constantly  enthusiastic.  The  singer 
waa  gracious  In  adding  to  the  program. 
.\mong  her  additional  numbers  were 
.-Schumann's  "l''ruehciiiBsiiacht."  Aren- 
.sky'B  "Tn  Dance  T  but  lately  embraced 
her"  and  "The  Lass  with  the  Delicate 
.Mr." 

DITRICHSTEIN 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  J 

COLONIAL    THEATRE  -  First  per-'| 
formance  In  Boston  of  "The  Phantom  ; 
Blval,"  a  play  in  three  acts  adapted  by 
Leo  Dltrichstein  from  "The  Legend  of 
the  Wolf,"  by  Ferenc  Molnar. 

Snucha  Tatlcheff  Leo  Dltrichstein 

;     nk  MarslnU  Malcolm  Williams 

I'  .fr.  an  author  Frank  Westcrton 

np,  nn  actor.....  »  L*^  Millar 

rild   John  Bedouin 

,r   J.  M.  .McNatnee 

1 .    i.sp  .Marshall  Laura  Hope  Crewg 

.Mr.'i   Van  Ness  Loulso  Wolf 

"The  Phantom  Rival"  is  an  unusually  i 
Interesting  play,   and  it  Is  admirably 
acted.    It  is  unusual,  not  so  much  be-  i 
cause  there  Is  a  play  within  a  play,  a 
play  of   fancies  In  a  woman's  mind ; 
that  takes  visible  form,  but  because  an  . 
Ingenious  idea  Is    logically    developed  j 
end  carried  out  to  the  end  without  halt- 
ing or  hesitation. 

An  author  sitting  at  a  table  in  a 
restaurant  tells  an  actor  that  every  1 
woman    In    her    youth    has    an    Ideal  ■ 
lover.    She  may  marry  another  and  be  \ 
a  good  wife  and  mother,  but  the  image 
of  the  Ideal  will  be  always  before  her.  ' 
(It  might  also  be  said  that  after  mar-  ' 
riage  a  IniRh'ind  often   1  ■     -   i^t  -  on 
Kome  school  Kirl  and  th;  ^'^h 
h-ipplei-  he  wiM'd  b,^  if  '  ■  sen 


u.s  vein,  is  nagging  her.  A  stranger  , 
s  in.  Tatlcheff,  a  stranger  to  him, 
Mr.^.   Marshall  gives  a  start  and 
0  Is  recognition  on  his  part.  The 
-uand.  furious,  leaves  with  his  wife. 
They  are  to  go  to  a  ball  that  evening. 
While  they  are  resting  he  finally  w'orms  j 
out  of  hc"-  the  story  of  her  Ideal;  a 
young  Rus^i-in,  who  was  devoted  to  her. 
When  he  was  suddenly  called  away,  he 
wrote  to  her  that  he  would  return,  a 
famous  general,  diplomat,  singer;  and 
even  If  he  failed  and  were  only  as  drift- ' 
wood,  he  would  be  faithful  to  her.  The  I 
husband  reads  the  letter  and  calls  It  I 
BiUBh.    He  bids  his  wife  rest. 

In  her  mind,  half  awake.  Mrs,  Mar- 
shall fancies  she  meets  her  ideal,  now  [ 
In  New  York,  at  the  ball.  As  a  general  i 
he  tells  how  he  fought  for  her  and  owed 
his  promotion  to  her;  as  a  diplomat  he 
changed  the  may  of  Europe  for  her' 
Bake;  as  a  singer  he  underwent  drudgery 
till  he  was  famous,  and  all  for  her.  She 
Is  ready  to  leave  husband  and  child  to 
follow  each  embodiment  of  her  Ideal. 
Finally,  as  she  is  outside  the  house 
waiting  for  her  motor  car,  the  ideal 
appears  as  a  one-armed  tramp,  and  to 
him  also  she  would  be  loyal.  But  in 
each  Instance  the  Ideal  flouts  her  be^ 
cause  she  did  not  wait  loyally  for  his 
return. 

The  scene  at  the  ball  with  the  va- 
rious apparitions  of  the  Ideal  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  managed,  and  In  fact 
the  mounting  of  the  whole  play  la 
worthy  of  Mr.  Belasco  at  his  best. 

The  Marshalls  are  ready  to  go  to  th» 
ball,  which  the  wife  has  attended  only 
In  her  mind.  Tatlcheff  appears  on  im- 
portant business  with  reference  to  a 
contract  In  Russia.  The  husband  leaves  \ 
the  two  alone.  Then  is  the  scene  of  dis- 
illusionment. '  Tatlcheff  has  forgotten 
all  about  the  house  In  Brooklyn;  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  wrote  a  letter.  He 
served  in  the  army,  but  In  the  commis- 
sariat. He  never  rose  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  gave  up  singing  because  the 
lesson?  were  boresome  and  his  uncle 
did  not  think  the  calling  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman. He  commends  her  brandy 
which  he  mixes  with  curacao,  and  he 
has  much  to  say  about  a  rich  girl 
whom  he  hopes  to  marrj-.  The  ideal 
fades  away  forever. 

This  story  is  true  to  nature  In  the 
fundamental  idea  and  It  is  told  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner.  The  cyni- 
cism which  Is  Inevitable,  is  not  bitter; 
it  is  humorous  and  wholesome.  Many 
women,  disappointed,  or  thinking  they 
have  cause  to  be  disappointed,  cherish 
an  Ideal.    They  are  not  always  allowed 

to  discover  that  the  legs  of  their  Idol 
are  of  clay.  They  may  not  see  him 
again  after  marriage;  and  this  Is  for- 
tunate for  him.  They  may  meet  and  he 
may  not  reveal  his  weakness,  his  sel- 
fishness. 

The  dialogue,  crisp,  natural,  calls  for 
comedians  who  can  vitalize  that  which 
is  realistic  and  daily.  In  the  first  act 
the  conversation  between  Dover  and 
Earle  was  well  managed ;  parts  that 
are  minor  but  Indispensable  to  the  expo- 
sition. The  other  minor  parts  were  also 
well  taken.  The  burden  of  course  fell 
upon  Miss  Crews  and  Messrs.  Dltrich- 
stein and  Williams. 

Miss  Crews's  impersonation  was  singu- 
larly lifelike.  There  was  no  thought 
of  a  woman  assuming  a  part  There 
was  no  glimpse  of  the  actress  behind 
the  character.  Mrs.  Marshall  must  have 
spoken,  must  have  moved,  fretted, 
pouted,  dreamed.  In  precisely  that  man- 
ner ;  so  she  must  have  fancied  her  hero 
after  the  years  of  separation.  In  the 
Imaginary  ball  scenes  she  was  the  ro- 
mantic girl,  exuberant,  reckless.  In  the 
scene  of  disillusionment  there  was  no 
visible  contempt,  no  melodramatic  re- 
morse. She  was  amused ;  amused  at  the 
Russian's  forgetfulness  and  lack  of  ap- 
preciation ;  amused  at  her  own  foolish- 
ness. Yet  what  would  have  happened 
had  Tatlcheff  In  the  flesh  sworn  ever, 
lasting  love  and  reproached  her  for  hel 
Infidelity?  Did  she  put  aside  her  ro- 
manticism when  she  donned  her  hal! 
dress?  She  was  In  a  flutter  when  her 
husband  left  her  alone  with  the  Ideal. 
'  And  here  we  were  reminded  of  a  scene 
I  in  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick's  "Conrad  In 
I  Quest  of  his  Youth,"  when  Conrad  fell 
'  asleep  at  night,  expecting  a  visit  in  his 
'  chamber.  The  visitor  came — but  Con-j 
rad  slept  and  she  did  not  awake  hlra. 
Louise  Marshall  tried  to  arouse  Tatl- 
cheff ;  but  Tatlcheff  had  thoughts  only 
for  the  brandy  and  the  girl  rich  In  so 
I  many  thousand  pigs. 

Miss  Crews's  performance  is  flawless 
I  in  conception  and  In  detail.    Mr.  WIU- 
1  iams's  Marshall  Is  also  worthy  of  the 
■  warmest  praise.   As  for  Mr.  Dltrichstein, 
,  he  was  delightful  In  every  way — In  his 
simple  scene  In  the  restaurant,  as  the 
{phases  of  the  Ideal,  especially  as  the 
diplomat  and  the  tramp,  and  above  all 
as  the  fatuous  and  forgetful  visitor. 

Seldom  in  Boston  are  we  allowed  to 
i  see  such  an  entertaining  comedy;  a 
I  comedy  whlclh,  while  it  is  not  didactic, 
should  serve  as  a  stimulant  and  a  cor- 
rective. And  seldom  do  we  see  such 
excellent  acting.  A  visit  to  the  Colonial 
win  rea.-isure  those  that  are  willing  to 
deplore  the  "decadence"  of  the  stage 
and  to  lament  the  disappearance  of 
naturally  gifted  and  well-trained 
comedians. 
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whoever  makes  one  bask' 
hundred." 


Lovers  of  Detail. 

An  iiiqiiii  v  into  a  ccrtaindelay  of  traf- 
fic resulted  in  the  following  report  pub-j 
lishod  in  the  Great  Western  Uallway] 
Magazine:  "I  have  looked  into  this  mat 
ter.  and  find  that  the  circumstances  at 
tached  to  it  are  mostextraordinary  -viz., 
tho  Hcnder  has  since  declared  liuii.sclf  a 
banUnipt.  the  carman  who  collected  the 
cooOs  is  now  at  the  front,  the  mvoicer 
iia.s  since  resigned,  apd  the  portei  iwho 
.iralt  with  the  traffic  and  inserted  the 
w  right  upon  the  note  wate  a  supernume- 
rary, and  has  not  been  employed  here 
lor  a  long  time." 

It  was  Lord  Eskgrovc  who  thus  coii- 
ilomnert  a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering 
.X  soldier:  "And  not  only  did  you  mur- 
der him,  whereby  he  was  bereaved  of 
his  life  (which  was  his  own>.  but  you  did 
thrust,  or  push,  or  piesce.  or  project,  or 
propel,  the  le-thall  weapon  through  tho 
belly-band  of  hLs  regimcn-tal  breeches 
which  were  his  Majesty's." 


Coffin  Nails — I. 

For  some  reason  or  other  London 
newspapers  have  had  much  to  say  of 
late  about  the  history  of  cigarettes  ii 
England.  One  tobacconist,  who  is  truly 
loyal,  now  *vcars  that  his  Turkish 
ilgaretles  never  came  from  Turkey, 
Englanrt  s  foe;  they  are  filled  with  to- 
bacco ,Krown  in  Macedonia,  which  Is 
now  Greece,  and  the  tobacconist  uu- 
blushinglv  declares  that  he  has  been 
Iving  for  vears.  Rut  is  the  tobacco 
grown  in  Macedonia?  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle Informs  us  that  Turkish  cigorottes 
were  sold  in  London  long  before  vlr- 
?inian.i.  Tho  first  Turkish  shop  was 
ot>enc<l  ill  Leicester  square  in  ISOl  by 
John  Theodoridl.  a  Greek  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  Russian  army.  At 
'(first  these  cigarettes  were  fitted  wlln 
card  mouthpieces,  according  to  the  Kus- 
sian  fashion.  American  cigarettes  wore 
not  sold  in,  London  until  1V75,  and  the 
cheapest  bost  a  shilling  for  twenty.  The 
first  cigarette  sold  in  London  without  a 
card  mouthpiece  had  one  end  turned 
up-  but.  in  18(»  cigarettes  oijcn  at  both 
ends  were  put  on  the  market.  The 
greater  number  of  high-class  "Turkish  ' 
cigarettes  approximate  In  length  and 
thickness  the  original  "Cambridge  '  | 
ones  Thi.o  name  waa  given  by  the  Re- ! 
cent  street  tobacconist  that  invented 
ihem  The  prices  of  the  first  ready- 
made  cigarettes  in  London  before  the 
Virginians  came  ranged  from  one  .shill- 
ing upward  for  a  loudly-decorated  box  of 
a  dozen.  Card  mouthpieces  went  out  of 
fashion  Then  caine  tips  of  glass,  cher- 
rv  web.  tobacco  leaf,  cork.'amber,  sil- 
ver, lose  leaf,  violet  leaf.  silk.  The  gold 
tip  was  invented  in  ISSl.  N'ow  the 
Spanish  faihioii  of  smokins  is  recom-^ 
'mended:  "Vou  may  easily  get  the  habit 
of  holdins  a  cigarette  between  your  in-j 
'pressed  lips  so  that  it  remains  perfectlyj 
dry  until  it  l>egins  to  burn  youi  teeth. 


We  Don't  Know. 

tip;  World  Wags: 
Will  you  kindly  answer  questions  as 
follows:  "The  distance  between  the 
now  American  pier  in  South  Boston 
and  the  Uamburs- American  line  pier?" 
If  po.ssible,  would  like  to  know  number 
of  feel. 

Boston.       JOHN  J.  WADSWORTU 

Ending  in  "Ough." 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  have  i-ccentlj-  been  taunted  wijlh  the 
61d  gibe  at  the  difficulties  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Illustrated  particularly 
by  the  great  number  and  varied  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  ending  In 
"ough." 

t  have  made  a  somewhat  careful 
search  and  maintain  that  there  art 
not  20  words,  in  the  whole  language 
which  end  in  that  way.  I  have  ex- 
cluded the  word  ','lough"  as  being 
Scotch  and  not  really  EnsUsh.  I 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  observant 
i  friends,  name  a  full  score?  I 
Boston,  Feb.  6.  C.  W.  P.  I 

TRtMONT*  THEATRE-"Th»  Miracle 
Man,"  a  comedy  drama  by  George  M. 
Cohan,  from  the  Frank  L.  Packard 
novel,  was  presented  last  night  for  the 
first  time  In  Botson.  The  cast: 

,     I,  1     .W.  H  Thompson 

The  patriarch  "-^^^^^  j^^^ 

John  MbiIIsod   fj,n  j^ane 

Helena  

Harry  Eram 
Michael  Ooo 


Coffin  Nails — II. 

In  America  as  in  England,  many  ofi 
the  first  cigarette  smokers  carried  a| 

package  of  cigarette  papers  and  a  bag 
of  tobacco.    In  the  eariy  Seventies  at 
Yale  College  the  only  made  cigaxette 
was  the  Honradez  from  Cuba, 
had  to  bo  le-rolled.     A    chromo-1  tbo- 
sraphed  wrapper  surrounded  each  liuie 
iiundle  of  2-0.  and  bore  a  Spanish  motto 
which  being  interpreted 
works  shall  justify  me/'    -The  avefage 
student,  however,  carried  a  bag  of  Lone 
Jack,  with   the  delighttul   motto.  Or 
.seek  no  farther.  Better  can't  ^e  found  , 
or  Fruits  and  Mowers,  or  Durham.    1  he 
first    American-made   cigarette  J*" 
mcinber  was  the  St.  James,  6^ron„  witn 
I  periq.ie.   Later  came  the  Sweet  Caporals 
Richmond  Gems,  etc.    A  student  from 
New  Orleans  smoked  pure  Pe"<l"«- 
came  in  a  huge  roll  with  *  "ttle_rna- 
:  chine  like  a  miniature 
>ere  sonic  that  "altered  the  a^^^ 

of  rolling  a  cigarette.  They  ^'"'"^.^  ^^^^ 
.studied  the  rules  given       fl'cha.  d  Fo  d 
'  in  his  "('.Htherings  from  Spain    fox  m^U 
ling  "paper  cigars."     (l-'ovd     ^eiU  lo 
Spain  in  lS.-;0:  his  book   consisting  of 

;  pages  omitted  from  '"s  0"'<l^,«°°  '  w! 

1  .J^pain  in  the  second  edition,    was  PUb- 
liXd  in  ISIG).  "A  leaf  is  torn  from  the 
book,  which  is  held  between        l.PN  or 
downwards  from  the  back  of  hand, 
between  the  fore  and  middlf"  nnger  of 
the  left  hand— a  portion  of  the  ci„ar, 
about  a  third,  is  cut  oft  and  rubbed  s  ow- 
IV  in  the  palms  till  reduced  to  a  Powd^r- 
it  is  then  jerked  into  t^e    paP-  l^af 
which  LS  rolled  up  into  a  »tt>«  f       ^"^  j 
the  ends  doubled  down.  0"%°'  "fi^M^ 
bitten  olT,  and  the  other  f"-^, i 
The  cigarillo  is  smoked  81°^^'.,';';*^ 
whiff    beinsr    the    bonne    ^oxiO^c.    t  c, 
Cuft,  la  pechuga.   The  little  ends  .  e 
thrown  away;  they  are  ■"'lee*  '>ttle.  f ' 
a  Spanish  forefinger  and  thumb  are^P  > 
(ire-browned  and  fireproof.     The  bp.'" 
iard  smoked  a  cigar  In  thirds  to  ^^/^^ 
pense  and  not  to  gain  in  tinie,  for  tunc 
VMS  cheap  and  tobacco  <l«ar.    But  ^ 

,  ,10  tobacco  prepared  for  P  pe 
c'  Ford  wrote  about  tne 
men.  that  some  were  saul  to 


 Gall  Kane 

....Earle  Browne 

 .iamea  C-  Marlowe  i 

~  ,,,    .  ■■■   Frank  Bacon 

Hiram  HlM™;  Ada  Oilman, 

Martha  HWK^ot  •  ^^^^  Murphy  ' 

Tom  Holmca  ^"    v,^  Francis 

M.117  Holnita  Percy  Helton 

Eddie  Holmee  ■rfr'^iarlck  Maynard 

Da»1b4   Daniel  Bnrna 

^e  test  of*a"piay"iiloB  this  Is  al- 
ways the  same.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  plausibility,  or  truth,  or  eUilcal 
teaching,  but  simply  whether  the  su- 
pernatural element  about  which  the 
plari«  written  succeeds  in  carrying  its 
thrill  over  into  the  audience;  succeeds, 
that  is  fn  compelling  that  audience  In- 
to a  state  of  belief,  even  if  that  beHef 
be  but  momentary.  To  admit  that 
•The  Miracle  Man"  does  this,  as  one 
must  Ts  to  admit  that  it  accomplishes 
ws  object  as  a  dramatic  entertainment 
"ll^'faf  problems  have  be,n  attacked 
within  recent  yeSirs,  and  their  8ol"t'on 
Sved  with  rather  uneven  success^ 
A    /.nmnarison   with     The  ^5ervaIl^. 

tl^eSse"  IS  '"«*^,t^'''«',^'t"Ji,r-"he 
iiarful  If  carried  into  details.  ino 
Witching  Hour."  with  its  IntroducUon 
^""?^notism  at  sight."  pefhaps  pre- 
pared the  way.  Since  then  The  Pass- 
Tn^  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  repeated 

r>  rVhe^t-2nV^^ 
M^"  L  on  a  plane  distinctly  less  llt- 
™  than  any  of  these,  but  at  the 
same  tir^e  quite  as  effecUve  theatrl-] 

""^CoAsidered  In  tlje  Ught  of  cold  reason, 
the  story  of  "The  Miracle  Man"  is  nei- 
ther parUcularly  plausible  nor  partlcij- 
iPriv  deep  It  is  the  story  of  a  venerable 
Ituh  healer  -  "The  Patriarch"  -  who 
holds  a  tittle  Maine  vUlage  absolutely 
to  hts  sway,  but  for  a  few  new  and  as 
yet  scepUca!!  families.  So  great  la  hu 
DOwer  that  for  25  year»-or  it  may  be  28. 

=^rn^  like  figure— no  case  of  con- 
Sgl^o^Tdlsease  Sis  occurred  in  the  town 
Tu  the  townspeople  go  to  him  with 
^elr  slightest  aches  and  pains,  and 
Jhes^  he  heals-free  of  all  charge.  His 
III  of  rheumatism  and  nervous  com- 
Sllnts  are  ^rtlcularly  wonderful  and 
S^ve   earned'^for  him  his  miraculous 

'""•^nrday  a  "master  crook"  In  New 
York  gets  w^'ord  of  hU  existence,  hears 
yorK  B«:^»  pures  and  determines  to 

Splo  rhlm  for  Ws  oWn  gain.  His  plan 
f "iv.tlflv  to  get  two  "fake"  cures  per- 
^•r^el  on  accomplices  and  '■P'an^'  these 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  land.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  introduced  Into 
JUf  nid  man's  household  a  "long  lost 
the  old  ,"\a"^  "  in  reality  another 
"'"^.de^Ite  He  Reasons  that  within  a 
?°w  weeks'  scores  of  people-"mlllion- 
LCs  lots  o,  them,  ready  to  pay  any- 
fi^l'  for  a  eure"-wlll  be  on  the  spot, 
IJfrif  sLtfsfied  will  shower  down  dona- 
Sins  "n  the  form  of  four  and  five  figure 

3bc=^^^e:?^:-|; 

Sr^^spi^tir^^nc^™ 
Era/£\r'fr''Vr^v%c  pe^! 
£^ho  second  act,  th<»  emotional  Impetus 
S  this  cure  is  sufficient  to  perform  a 
cure  on  a  town  boy  who  Is  a  crlp- 
^tr  Little  Eddie  Holmes  walks,  and 
Sis  walking  18  the  beginning  of  the  end 

"'Thi's^sTene,  which  closes  the  act,  ;s 
(splendidly  prepared.  ^'^--^IJ^,] 
;  before  one  s  eyes  one  believes — ir 

■  o^y  for  the  moment.  The  thrill  Is  very 
r«f  Skilful  craftsmanship  has  pro- 
Xd  the  right  moment  and  the  r.  m.rk- 
ably  intense  acting  of  Percy  H.  ; 
the  rest.  It  carries  nn  mii.i  - 
genuii  c.  emotional  e^- 


A 


'  '>^tt'>)("""'V'l^ti*il-"  Equal  (iralse. 
far  as  l^l&y  oonstruetloYi  goea,  can  t)e 
given  the  <  Umax  In  act  3.  jvhich  ought 
by  all  means  to  end  with  the  flrrt  cur- 
tain. / 

The  uniformly  capahlf.  nrting  becomes 
distinguished  in  the  -  Percy  Hel- 

ton, and  above  even  ;  level  with 

Frank  Bacon  and  l  i  i.n  k  Maynard. 
The  ngure  of  the  Patriarch,  played  by 
William  H.  Thompson.  Is  aimply  a 
figure.  The  playwright  has  a  choice.  In 
a  piece  of  this  type,  either  of  hoping 
to  secure  a  convincing  actor  or  of  tak- 
ing the  safer  course  and  letting  the 
I  audience  aaaum©  th»  exlateoco  of  a 

Powf  r  which  Is  not  exhibited.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  no  acting  of  any  Im- 
portance assigned  him.  Gail  Kane,  as 
the  "woman,"  Is  very  satisfactory, 
thanks  largely  to  her  personality,  which 
always  pleases.  Mr.  Nash  has  the  arch- 
crook  role,  and  carries  It  oft  with  a 
dash.  Mr.  Browne  gives  a  strong  but 
unpleasant  study  of  a  "cocaine  flend." 
The  settings  are  distinctly  Mr.  Cohan's, 
t'fing  conceived  and  executed  In  the 
style  of  the  Gen.  Grant  period  of 
American  Interior  decoration. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  Boston 
performance  of  "The  High  Cost  of  Lov- 
ing." with  Lew  Fields,  a  farce  in  three 
acts,  adapted  from  the  German  by 
PVank,  Mandel.  Staged  by  John  Enier- 
son.  The  cast: 

Liidwig  Kllnlte  Lew  Fields 

r.mma    Ills  Wife  ,.  .Alice  Fischer 

'Vira.  His  Daughter  Qiarlotte  Ives 

fMmird  Hauser  George  Hnwell 

R/  io-,  Hlu  Daughter  Grace  Melnken 

.\Il>i  rt  Bean  Jamea  I^ckayo 

Lawrence  Tucker  Tlionias  Can-igon 

.\nthony  Tiedemeyer  Wilfred  Clarke 

Noel  liurnham  Brneat  Lambart 

(loilfrev  Burnham  Nicholas  Bumhani 

Mathilda  Bundiam  Ida  Darling 

The  performance  did  not  commence 
till  S:35.  There  was  a  crowded  house 
and  the  audience  was  a  brilliant  one, 
and  there  were  repeated  curtain  calls. 
Seldom  has  such  genuine  and  uncon- 
trollable laughter  been  heard  In  a 
theatre. 

Jlr.  Mandel's  adaptation  Is  called  on  I 
the  program  "a  novel  repast  In  three  | 
courses."  and  we  hasten  to  agrree  that  | 
the  designation  is  apropos.    TJie  first  i 
two   acts  are  excellent  specimens  of  I 
stage  craftsmanship.  The  action  gallops  | 
after  the  manner  of  true  farce  and  the 
characters  appear,  not  aa  though  they 
.vero  pushed  into  a  scene,  but  In  harmo- 
nious relation  to  the  story.   The  lines 
are  brought  up  to  the  fepeech  of  the 
hour  and  are  genuinely  funny.   In  fact, 
there  was  a  spontaneity  and  dash  to 
the  whole  performance,  and  such  a  net- 
work of  complexities,  that  It  would  be 
'ndeed  hard  to  follow  were  It  not  for  the 
■vork  of  the  chief  performAs. 

Ludwig  Kllnke,  a  mustard  king,  la 
fssentially  a  man  of  business,  though 
iie  has  had  h(s  fling  before  his  mar- 
riage.   His  wife,  Emma,  a  statuesque 
and  assertive  woman  of  middle  llfe^  Is 
president  of  the  local  Purity  League. 
She  is  determined  that  Ludwig  shall 
■sliine   as   an   active    member   of  the 
league.     There  is   a  pretty  daughter, 
Cora,  who  would  marry  the  gay  young  j 
lawyer,  Lawrence  Tucker,  and  there  is 
irompt    parental    objection,    for  this] 
Tucker  has  already  been  Investigated  | 
hy  the  league  and  a  shady  past  Is  un-  I 
.  arthed.    Then  there  Is  Albert  Bean. 
I-:mma'B    brother-in-law.    and  Edward 
Hauser,  ■  Emma's   brother,   both  Inter-' 
I  sted     In     Klinke's     household,  and 
.aturally  in  the  league.    All  commence 
an  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  league 
I  )  ascertain  the  masquerader  who  is 
;he  father  of  a  child  of  some  25  years 
ago. 

But  the  principal  male  investigators 
have  each  a  past  of  his  own  and  each 
ill  his  turn,  and  In  the  utmost  secrecy, 
reveals  to  the  other  a  misfortune  of 
jther  days.  • 

The  arrival  of  the  mother  and  father 
of  Noel  solves  the  difficulties.  The  gay 
dogs  of  other  days  are  happy  and  every- 
body is  happy. 

Mr.  Fields — the  Lew  Fields  of  musl-  I 
cal    comedy — surprised   even   his    most  I 
rnthuslastic  admirers  as  an  Interpreter 
of  farce.     His  Ludwig  Kllnke  was  a 
roal  human  being ;  and,  farce  and  all, 
t  here  were  those  who  pitied  htm  in  his  | 
predicaments.    His  manner  of  convey- j 
Ing  despair  is  his  alone,  and  he  made ' 
■  (very  little  point  bring  its  laugh  and } 
liever  went  ovei"  the  same  ground  twice.  ! 
..Mtogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
'  in  the  gallery  of  a  long  career  on  thai 
stage. 

Alice  Fischer  as  the  wife  of  Ludwig  | 
as  the  comedian  of  the  grand  old ' 
hool.    She  was  first  of  all  the  wife  I 
nd  none  the  less  the  president  of  the 
league.   She  tore  about  In  majestic  Im- 
ortance  and  we  all  understood  her  purr 
pose.  The  Albert  Bean  of  James  Lack- 
aye  and  the  Edward  Hauser  of  George 
Hassell  were  each  capitally  pictured, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cora  of 
Charlotte  Ives,  who  was  ipcUned  to  be 
bit  wooden,  the  remainder  of  the  cast 
nswered  well. 


AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 

Marshall  Montgomery,  versed  In  th> 
art  of   ventriloquism.    Interested  am' 
amazed  two  audiences  at  B.  F.  Keith' 
I  Theatre  yesterday  with  his  wonderf  u 
s".<l!'-    "He  commences  where  the  other.'- 


-i  iv.>.  ull  is  the  way  the  theatrt- 
proKrnm  deacrlbea  Mr.  Montgomery; 
tu  flcscj-lptlon  Just  about  fills  the  bill, 
•i'h.  r"  I.f  not  a  movement  of  his  lips  per- 
cept ible.  yet  he  throws  hie  voice  per- 
fectly and  makes  his  IltUe  Negro  ac- 
complice talk  and  sing  and  even  anore. 
Mr.  Montgomery  himself  eating,  drink- 
ing or  smoking  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  altoirether  the  best  act  of  the  kind 
seen  at  B.  F.  Keith's  and  Marshall 
Montgomery  received  more  applause 
than  any  other  ventriloquist  has  ever 
been  given  here. 

There  were  several  other  excellent 
acts  upon  the  bill.  WH]  H.  Murphy  and 
Blanche  Nichols,  long  Boston  favorites, 
bring  this  week  a  side-spllttlngly  amus- 
ing sketch  entitled  "A  Quiet  Room"  that 
the  overnight  lodger  finds  anything  but 
quiet.  Not  quite  so  noisy,  but  almost, 
was  Har;-y  Breen,  the  rapid  fire  fol- 
de-rol-de  song  write);  who  makes  up 
verses  about  people  In  the  audience  as 
he  goes  along,  spotting  one  victim  after 
another  for  a  four-line  jingle.  Miller 
and  Lyl^  introduced  a  black-faced 
novelty  In  a  ragtime  boxing  bout  that 
was  cleverly  executed. 

Brandon  Hurst,  assisted  by  Frank 
Dekum.  as  Bob  Conneil,  his  rival  in  love 
and  by  WllJli  -n  H.  Conley,  In  the  role 
of  the  servant,  presented  a  comedy  enti- 
tled "The  Giri."  Hurst,  as  Frederick 
Hawley,  and  Bob  Connell  meet  with 
pistols  at  20  paces  over  the  hand  of  a 
girl.  Hawley  falls  as  if  dead  upon  the 
first  report,  and  his  rival  hurries  away 
to  escape,  but  In  his-  hurry  he  did  not 
overlook  taking  the  giri  along  with  him, 

^  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  Frederick 

,  Hawley  finding  that  he   has  again  been 

■  "outgeneralled." 

Kurtis's  educated  roosters  furnished 
an  act  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary,  the 
roosters  showing  a  degree  of  intelligence 
that  was  really  surprising.  Josephine 
Davis,  assisted  by  Billy  Geller  at  the 
piano,  sang  several  songs,  her  "Yiddish 
Wedding"  being  easily  the  best.  Her 
gowns  were  a  future.  The  Gardiner 
trio  presented  various  modern  dances 
and  did  a  lot  of  graceful  work,  even 
though  on  one  occasion  two  of  the  three 
did  slip  on  the  carpeting,  falling  to  the 
floor,  but  arising  uninjured,  although 
somewhat  embarrassed.    The  pi-ogram 

concludes  with  the  Great  Okabe  troupe. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Openlng 
night.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Uie 
Henry  Jewett  Players.  Cast: 

Antonio  ,  Henry  Crocker 

Salanio  Frank  Gregory 

Salarlno  Albert  LeRol 

Bassanio  George  Relph 

i  Gratlano  Leonard  Mudle 

!  I>orenzo  L'Bstrange  Millman 

Tubal  Frank  Bertrand 

Shylock..  R.  D.  MacLean 

'Portia  Viva  Blrkett , 

••'^erlssa  Viola  Compton 

Baltliasar  Beatrice  Terry 

Prince  of  Morocco  Claude  Beerbohm 

Prince  Arragon  Frank  Conrcy  I 

LauncekJt  Gobbo  Max  Montesole  , 

Old  Gobbo   Ernest  G.  Cove  I 

Leonardo...,  Dorothy  Carter  | 

Jessica...   ,  Mary  Forbes 

Duke  of  Venice  ,  H.  Asheton  Tonge  I 

Clerk  of  Court  Charles  Combe  i 

The  story  of  Shylock  and  the  pound 
of  flesh— the  plot  that  never  ravels  with 
age— was  the  choice  of  the  Jewett  Play- 
ers last  night,  and  the  production  was 
well  received.  An  appreciative  audienae 
helped  the  presentation. 

The  cast  was  fortunate  in  Its  high 
lights.  Those  characters  which  must 
be  good  or  the  play  is  bad,  were  good; 
Shylock.  Portia,  Bassanio  and  Launce- 
lot  Gobbo.  Scenery  and  stage  manage- 
ment were  excellent,  and  save  in  the 
last  act  there  was  little  hesitation  in 
the  rendering  of  lines. 

In   the     fourth    act,    as    befitted  a 
'  Shakespearean  play,  the  best  work  was 
done. 

Mr.  McLean  as  Shylock  did  his  best 
■nork  of  the  repertoire  thus  far  given  by 
the  company  this  season.  He  was  most 
emotional  as  the  father,  who  mourns  a 
daughter  "worse  than  dead";  most  ter- 
rible in  his  triumph  of  revenge;  most 
an  actor  when  forced  to  accept  his  de- 
feat and  yet  rebelling  against  the  curse 
of  Gentile  law.  His  words  rasped  their 
way,  and  his  features  pictured  remark- 
able depths  of  anger  and  despair.  His 
Shylock  may  be  Improved,  but  It  is  a 
good  Shylock. 

j  Bassanio  rose  on  occasion  to  neces- 
sary heights,  but  not  above  them.  There 
are  better  adapted  parts  than  this  for 
George  Relph,  but  his  hard  work  de- 
served the  recoghition  It  received.  In 
his  scenes  of  lov*  fulfilled  his  emotion 
was  well  controlled  and  expressed.  | 

Lorenzo  'was  perhaps  more  graceful 
in  his  figure  than  in  his  speech,  but 
this,  doubtless,  will  improve  when  the 
line.s  come  more  freely.  Enunciation  in  I 
several  parts  wag  not  perfect,  and  such 
a  fault  needs  a  quick  remedy. 

Interest  centred  around  the  appear- 
ance of  Mary  Forbes,  for  the  first  time  I 
in  the  cast  She  haf?  made  a  high  name  j 
for  herself  in  England,  and  her  strength 
win  have  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  com-  I 
pany.    Last  night  she  played  the  part  ' 
ct  Jessica,  and  no  adverse  criticism  can] 
be  made.  She  was  as  sweet  as  a  young 
.Jewess  should  be,  and  as  bold  as  the  | 
daughter  of  a  Shylock  must  necessarily 
be.    It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be 
.seen  in  roles  where  there  is  more  ac- 
tion. 


1  Ui\ 
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Bear,"  a  comedy  By  Anton  Tcheokof. 

•  Helen».lT«DOTna  Popora  MIsii  Vlda  Sutton 

Grijtorl  gtepanoTltcb  Smemov. . . . J.  W.  Austin 

Louka  Oliver  HInsdell 

"Lonesome-Like."    by    Harold  Brig- 
house. 

Sarah  Ormerod  Kate  Morgan 

I  Bmm.i  ISrlerley  Hcllf  n  Evllr 

iKev.  Frank  Alleyne  Oliver  Hlnsdell 

Sam  norrocki  Whltford  Kane 

'    "Chltra,"  by  Rablndranath  Tagore. 

Gods.  „ 

Madana  (BrO«)   »IIm  .Helleo  Evlly 

VasaoU  (Lycorls)  Oliver  Ulnsddl 

)  Mortals.  ,  _  , 

Chltra  Miss  Mona  Limerick 

Ayuna  J-  W.  Austin 

I    A    new    dramatic    organlratlon.  the 
ij  Modern  Drama  Players,  gave  its  first 
performance  at  the  Toy  Theatre  last 
evening,  before  a  brilliant  and  Inter- 
ested audience. 

Before  the  performance  Miss  Vlda 
Sutton,  a  member  of  the  company,  ex- 
plained the  artistic  aim  of  the  organiza- 
tion, to  present  one-act  plays  of  vary- 
ing schools  of  ,drama  In  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Ideals  of  the  "New  Stagecraft."  These 
demand  that  settings  and  lighting  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  play  and  emphasize  the 
dramatic  importance  of  design,  color  . 
and  light. 

The  plays  chosen  for  the  opening  bill  I 
were  sharply  contrasted.  The  first,  from' 
the  Russian,  was  but  mildly  amusing 
and  of  feeble  Interest.    The  surrender 
of  the  fascinating  widow  to  the  rude 
.  and  masterful  creditor  of  her  dead  hus- 
iband  was  dlvlaed  from  the  start.  The 
humor  was  crude,  and  much  of  the 
I  dialogue  idle  chatter.    In  the  desire  to 
;  be   unconventional    the   author  is  too 
often  bald  and  even  childish, 
i     The  widow  was  played  with  distinc- 
I  tlon  and  charm  by  Miss  Sutton,  who  was 
'  further  to  be  praised  for  her  excellent 
diction  and  for  her  well  modulated  voice. 
Mr.  Austin  was  appropriately  boisterous 
I  as  the  creditor  and  Mr.  Hlnsdell  was 
!  comic  In  servile  despair. 
I    "Lonesome-Like,"    which    has  been 
played  In  New  York,  is  a  study  of  life 
in  a  Lancashire  village.  Sarah  Orm- 
erod's    hands    are   paralyzed.     She  Is 
doomed  to  the  poorhouse.    Her  parson 
can  give  her  no  assistance,  but  sends 
a  smiling  curate  to  speed  her  on  her 
way  with  a  testament  as  a  parting  gift. 
Sam  Horrocks,  "strong  of  arm  but  light 
of  head,"  has  another  solution.  The 
girls  call  him  a  simpleton  and  he  misses 
'  his  bed-ridden  old  mother  who  rated 
'.  him  soundly  in  return  for  his  care  and 
I  devotion.    Sarah's  tongue  reminds  him 
of  the  dead.    Why  should  she  not  end 
i  her  days  with  him  and  continue  the 
:  illusion?  Thus  the  old  woman's  dlftlcul- 
I  ty  is  solved. 

This  little  play  in  dialect  served  to  re- 
!  veal  excellent  acting  on  the  part  of  four 
members  of  the  company,  Miss  Morgan, 
Miss  Evily,  Mr.  Hlnsdell  and  Mr.  Kane. 
Each  one  was  effective  as  old  Sarah, 
'  Emma  Brleriy,  the  Rev.   Alleyne  and 
Sam.    There  was  unaffected  simplicity 
i  and  clever  delineation  of  character. 

"Chltra,"  a  play  In  nine  scenes,  taken 
from  ?n  episode  In  the  Mahabaratta, 
Is  a  charming  example  of  the  poetic 
drama.  The  dialogue  Is  flowery,  pict- 
uresque, rhapsodic.  Rare  poetic  expres- 
I  slons  are  put  into,  the  mouths  of  the 
lovers.  .The  scenes  are  Idyllic,  tender, 
passionate. 

Chltra,  a  princess  descended  from  a 
line  of  warrior  males,  brought  up  as  a 
man  and  the  piotectre-^s  of  her  country, 
!  loves  the  young  hero  Arjuna.   For  him 
1  she  would  be  irresistibly  beautiful.  The 
God  of  Love  grants  her  supreme  beauty 
I  for  a  year.  ■  Chitra  wins  her  lover  but 
i  frets  at  the  thought  of  the  waning  year. 
Will  Arjuna  love  her  for  herself  when 
her  beauty  has  faded.    The  young  man 
is  equal  to  the  test. 

Miss  Lemerlck  was  a  comely  princess, 
graceful  in  action  and  in  repose,  but  her 
voice  was  constantly  tuned  to  mournful 
cadences.  She  chanted  overmuch.  Mr. 
Austin  read  his  lines  effectively  and 
was  an  ardent  lover. 

The  plays  excited  admiration  for  the 
art  with  which  they  were  staged.  Mr. 
Piatt's  settings  of  the  first  two  were 
admirable  In  every  detail  and  In  the 
I  Indian  play  the  illusion  of  th'e  Orient 
i  was  complete  In  color,  design  and  light- 
ing.   The  performance  also  excited  In- 
terest In  farthcoming  productions  by 
[the  BOoletX> 

PIANO  RECITAL 
BY  I  BURNHAM 
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iy#  »i6  informed  ih  ..nham,  j 

'  born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  studied  the  ^ 
piano  with  William  Mason  and  later 
with  Leachctltzkl ;  that  for  some  years 
he  has  been  living  In  Paris. 

At  present  he  Is  not  a  mature  and 
ripe  pianist.  Ills  technic,  while  it  is 
fluent  In  some  respects,  Is  not  equally 
and  fully  developed.  He  should  culti- 
vate a  keener  sense  of  rhythm.  As  an 
Interpreter  ho  has  much  to  learn. 

Tor  his  performance  of  the  Toccata, 
»  transcription  of  the  familiar  organ 
piece,  lacked  dignity  and  breadth.  Tiie 
creat  chords  were  not  given  their  full 
'I'alus.  There  was  a  prevailing  and 
nervous  restlessness;  yet  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  repose  in  speed.  Nor  were 
there  sufficient  dynamic  contrasts  in 
tha  toccata  and  in  the  fugue.  Either 
Mr.  Burnham  did  not  consider  the  size 
of  the  hall  with  its  admirable  aconustic 
properties,  or  he  is  a  Boanerges  of  the 
piano.  Here  as  in  the  transcription  of 
the  Erl  King  he  was  too  frequently 
violent  and  violently  ineffective.  And 
In  the  Erl  King  there  was  a  curious 
unsteadiness  of  rhythm  in  the  dialogue 
passages,  and  unsteadiness  that  marred 
Mr.  Burnham's  performance  of  Chopin's 
Walt*  and  Berceu.se. 

As  an  interpreter  Mr.  Burnham  has 
Jlttle  romantic  feeling.  This  lack  was 
noticeable  In  Schubert's  Impromptu  and 
in  the  pieces  by  Chopin.  Me  should 
I  atrlve  to  acquire  a  more  beautiful 
I  touch;  he  should  be  more  moderate  in 
the  uso  of  force,  for  his  force  yester- 
day waiS  seldom  musical;  he  should  en- 
^leavor  to  sing  a  melody  with  more  sus- 
tained tones.  Perhaps  he  is  not  blessed 
.'With  the  faculty  of  self-crltlcism.  He 
nartaioly.  with  his  present  acquire- 
ments, could  learn  much  by  listening 
to  the  playing  -of  many  pianists  now 
before  the  public. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  gave  him  a 
friendly  reception. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  prudent  citizen 
ivas  the  citizen  who  applied  btmself  to  solid  | 
gains  and  did  well  for  himself  and  his  family 
and  completed  a  'lawful  life  without  debt  or 
crime.  The  greatest  poet  sees  and  admits 
these  economies  as  he  soes  the  euonomle.s  of 
food  and  sleep,  but  has  higher  nations  of 
prudence  than  to  think  he  gives  much  when 
ho  gives  a  few  slight  attentions  at  the  lalib 
ot  the  gate. 

"A  Local  Habitation." 

As  the  World' Wag's:  f 

May  I  also  add  a  word  in  praise  of 
Walter  Leon  Sawyer's  work?    He  had 
the  making  of  one  of  our  foremost  nov- 
elists.    Better  publicity  for  "A  Local 
Habitation"  might  have  made  it  all  dlf-  i 
ferent  w-ith  liini.   That  is  one  of  the  best  | 
Boston  stO'ries  written  in  recent  times.  I 
Howells  praised  it  handsomely  in  an  ar-  I 
tide  that  al&o  had  like  cordial  words  for  | 
the  work  of  another  talented  Boston  au-  i 
llhor  and  journalist,  young  at  that  day—. 
John  D.  Barry    No  collector  of  Boston- 
iana  could  afford  to  be  without  a  copy  i 
of  "A  Local  Habitation."    Sawyer  had  i 
Iplanned  a  Boston  trilogy.   The  second  in  < 
the  series,  following  the  lodging  house 
life  of  "A  Local  Habitation."  -w  as  to  de- 
pict a  typical  South  end  boarding  house. 
But,  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial success  for  his  first  novel,  ho 
gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
daily  grind  of  his  calling.    Among  his> 
Magazine  writings  were  some  delightful 
humorous  sketches  in  the  Century.  One 
of  them  was  about  an  attempted  "lob- 
ster trust."      SYLVESTER  BAXTKR. 

Boston,  Feb.  3. 


We  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
iknowing  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  he  wrote  to 
us  in  December  wltjii  reference  to  an 
article  that  had  been  rejected  by  sonv 
publisher,  who,  although  he  had  re- 
quested it.  i-eturned  it  as  "too  vulgar 
and  dialectic."  The  article  which  Mr. 
Sawyer  enclosed,  was  dialectic  but  it 
I  was  not  vulgar.  In  this  letter  he  said; 
"1  have  a  queer  kind  of  South-Endci 
("The  House  in  Erin  Street')  now  goin-.? 
the  rounds  of  the  publishers.  It  will 
land  somewhere  and  sell,  I  think,  be- 
cause It  Is  overwhelmingly  'cheerful' 
and  has  no  guts."  Is  this  the  novel  to 
which  Mr.  Baxter  refers?— Ed. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Thuel  Burnham  gave  a  piano  re- 
altal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  His-  program  was  as  follows: 
Bach,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor; 
Mozart,  Pastorale  varlee  ;  Schubert.  Im- 
promptu ;  fc'chubert-Llszt,  Erl-King; 
Chopin,  Three  Preludes,  Berceuse.  Valse, 
Polonaise ;  Debussy,  Mazurka  ;  Borodin, 
Nocturne ;  Moussorgsky,  Qopak ;  Mac- 
Dowell.  ShftfTow  Dance  and  Polonaise. 


"Handsome  Jack"  Barnes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  the  play  actor,  is 
well  remembered  In  Boston.  He  was  last 
here  in  "The  Whip"  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, playins  the  part  of  the  line  old 
crusted  sporting  Marquis  of  Beverlc 
His  entertaining  memoirs  have  been  n  - 
viewed  in  The  Herald.  A  copy  of  tli' 
volume  has  been  accepted  by  Kii  ^ 
George.  An  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Larnes,  dated  Jan.  22,  shows  that  bu.si- 
ness  is  not  suffering  In  all  the  theatres 
of  London.  "I  am  playing  In  "Peg  o"  My 
Heart,'  which  is  a  huge  success.  No  one 
thinks  it  is  at  all  a  good  play,  but  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor  has  made  a  really  colos- 
sal personal  success  in  London  and  we 
are  playing  to  'capacity'  business  at 
every  performance.  It  (the  play)  looks 
like  running  for  months.  Last  week  our 
receipts  were  over  $900".  "  The  play  i 
at  the  Globe  Theatre. 


Smelly  Boston. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  Boston  the  'wor.^t  ventilati 
this  Aide  the  .Arctic  rireie?  >vi 
Ki>    whether  in  i>iil'li''  v.  I.k 
iutUlutlous  or  prlrate  cilices,.  - 
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lir.    OiH;  ba  i  ■ 
■looiK  ot  lb  I 
'li.-oii  of  hot.  toul  all 
ir.    The  iiuwspapor 
;i  liorrui'.    It  looks 
1     bad  been  to 
110  body  of  air, 
I         '  (1.  from  Noveni- 
CK  cour^ic  that  were  imrios- 
t hough  the  windows  were  her- 
-oaleU,  for  some  relatively  pure 
i)e  brought  In  by  the  lungs  of 
^  and  breathed  out  to  temper 
s  foulness.    As  tp  the  electric 
cannot  be  characterized  in 
I  t  1.1  i)rlnt.    Those  coming  in 
'  jire  the  worst  that  I  ever 
I  tier  of  fact,  when  I  have 
n  from  niy  suburb  on  one 
Worcester  cars  I  stand  on  tlie 
form  with  my  nose  out  of  tlic 
■r,  ami  endure  as  best  I  may 
1      whiffs  of  disgusting  effluvia  that 
li  me  from  the  interior,  where  the 
■s  of  flltli  and  poison  sit  conipla- 
ly  breatliingr  that  vicious  dope  1 
to  wait  in  ;Ui  office  the  otlier  day 
u  a  man  who  was  to  attend  to  a 
icr  of  business  for  me  had  a  long 
I      .lionic  conversation.    The  air  of  the 
<■  was  so  hot  and  foul  that  I  went 
I  -ide  into  the  corridor.    Jly  man  cx- 
'■i  ^  irprlse,  and  when  I  mildly  pro- 
<t  the  air  of  hia  office  was 
1,  ho  said,  "Why,  what's  the 
i      ulth  it?"    lie  told  me  that  his 
mcr  had  fallen  ill  and  been  forbidden 
i     lilace,  yet  he  was  breathing  the  same 
1    '  on  without  any  susplclou  of 
1-.    Tf  Boston  drank  water  as 
il       IN.:  air  it  breathes  the  mortality 
uould  be  aupalling.  AURA  PURA. 

Brookllne,  Feb.  S. 
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Reed's  Mot. 

As  the  ■Oorld  Wags: 

That  mot  of  Thomas  Bracken  Iteed's 
coinage  which  J.  D.  Hasliagen  quotes 
in  :>  communication  in  today's  Herald 
as   I    have   always^  understood, 

I  red  with  reference  to  Benton  Mc- 
Aiillin,  a  representative  in  Congress 
i  I  om  Tennessee.  The  form  of  the  mot 
as  I  have  heard  it— somewhat  different 
from  the  form  given  by  Mr.  Hashagen 
—is,  "He  never  opens  his  mouth  with- 
out adding  to  the  world's  fund  of  mis- 
information." OBSERVATOR. 

Fob  .", 


in  ill  the  \illagc  cafo.    lluw  r,.i, 
I  applauded  him!  The  greatest  Ui  ii. 
iK.d  bombarded  him  with  scented  iioi.  s. 
His  triumplis  in  tragedy  had  been  count- 
less.  He  had  occasionally  condescended 
to  comedy — high  comedy,  of  course-  .n. I 
had  .succeeded  in  that  line  as  in  i>  ' 
And  the  old  actor,  with  his  lonu 
black  wideawake,  and  black  cloak,  sumloi 
out  of  the  cafe  homeward,  the  laushin 
stock    of    the  village — not  unkindly 
though,  but  gently  laughed  at  in  peao 
time. 

War  came,  and  the  Prussian  army] 
came  to  the  village.  The  old  actor  wa; 
one  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  remainei 
and  he  looked  like  the  chief  nota'bilityl 
;  "Bring  him  to  me,"  said  a  Germaij  major? 
I  and  four  German  soldiers  brouKbt  liim. 
[Where  were  the  French  troops?  Wliichl 
!  way  had  they  gone?  What  was  the  best 
'road  to  such  a  place?  "Aha!"  said  the  i 
'  old  actor,  "death  or  dishonor  is  what 
I  you  ask  of  me,"  and  struck  a  noble  at- 
'  titude.  The  German  officer  simply  said 
!  that  he  must  give  the  information  or  be 
i  shot.    "Treachery?   I  never  played  vil- 
lain's parts,"   and   the  old  actor,  still 
histrionic,  strode  up  to  the  wall,  where 
he  stood,  and  was  shot. — Daily  Tele- 
graph (London). 


PIANO^RECIT 
RY  MR.  havens! 

Havens  ea^' 
je.'ilal   :>  csic:dar  afternoon   in  -i 
Hall.    His  program    was  as  fol 
Beethoven.  Polonaise  C  major.  <, 
Brahms,    ^'ariations   on   a  Then 
Paganini;     Schubcrt-Llszt.     Aug  'Ifm 
Wasser  zu  singen;- Chopin,  Scherzo,  B 
minor,  etudo  F  minor,  op.   25.   No.  2. 
Prelude  B  flat  major.  Barcarolle. 

Beethoven's  Polonaise  dedicated  to  the 
Empress  Klizabeth  of  RURSia  was  com- 
posed in  ISH  and  inspired  by  tlie  pres- 
ence of  .sovereisns  in  Vienna  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  TiavenP's  program  was  calcalated 
to  display  his  technical  achievements, 
which  are  above  the  ordinary,  rather; 
thail-  his  gifts  as  an  interpreter.! 
Brahms  himself  used  the  variations  for 
his  finger  exercises.  He  was,  too.  the 
first  to  play  them— In  his  own  concert. 
March  IT,  1807.  He  told  Moritz  Ro.sen- 
t.hal  that  in  playin,sr  them,  he  .<<hou'.<l 
make  a  pause  after  the  first  book  "anci 
then,  if  the  people  hjive  npt  had  enough, 
go  aliead  with  the  others!"  The  second 
set  is  the  more  interesting.  , 
Mr.  Havens's  technic  was  fully  equal! 
to  the  demands  of  the  variations.  He. 
has  an  agreeable  touch,  facility  and  a 
certain  brilliance  in  execution. 


"At  the  Piano." 

A?  tlie  World  Wags: 

If  not  a  violation  of  trade  secrets, 
kindly  tell  me  why  the  name  of  the 
accompanist  is  omitted  from  a  con- 
cert program.  The  audience  is  usually 
Informed  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  of 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  piano. 
I  should  not  suppose  anyone  would 
care  a  snap  who  manufactured  the  in- 
strument, but  for  one  who  realizes  that 
the  accompanist  Is  oftentimes  an  ar- 
tist and  a  scholar  and  the  second  in 
importance  in  the  success  of  the  eve- 
ning. It  is  a  pardonable  curiosity  to 
wish  to  learn  to  whom  he  is  Indebted 
for  the  pleasure  he  is  getting. 

D.  O.  N. 

The  name  of  the  accompanist  is  al- 
most always  printed  in  the  prpcjram. 
If  it  is  ever  omitted,  it  is  becsiTise  the 
accompanist  w  a.s  not  determined  upon 
v.lien  the  program  w.is  ])rinte(l.  For 
lime  il  w:iK  the  fashion  to  print: 
!  r.  Hammer  Kens  or  Miss  Slajiper- 
lon  at  the  piano,"  never,  under  the 
planoj  or  ajfvlnst  It  9i  on  top.  ol  l.t.-Bfl. 


That  White  Whale. 

As  the  VTorld  Wags;  j 
I  notice  in  the  article  signed  "F.  S.  | 
S."  in  re  "Gardens  of  Tore,"  a  refer- 
!  ence  to  the  white  whale.  I  remember; 
the  white  whale,  but  place  the  garden  | 
near  the  southwe.st  corner  of  the  lot  ' '  „  ,  . 
formerlv  occnpicd  by  tlie  "Old  Boylston  •  P'aymg  of    pieces     by  Chopin 

Market,  '  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  ^no^-ed  a  sane  conception  and  a  fidelity  , 
Washington  ana  Boylston  streets.   The  I?  tradiUon,    He  was  most  effective  in 

r  the  Etude  and  Prelude, 

"garden"  was  approached  by  an  alley  j  friendly   audience   was  | 

leading  from  Boylston  street.    I  may  l 
be  wrong  as  to  the  location,  for  I  (3e- 
pend  upon  my  recollection  as  a  small 
child.  h.  E.  O.  G. 

Boston. 

A  Tragic  Morning. 

.^s  the  World  Wags:  ^ 

When  Edmond  About's  "Turco  "  died, 
the  works  of  his  watch  were  destroyed 
by  his  captain  in  order  that  it  might 
ever  after  indicate  the  time  ot  his 
friend's  death.  Was  such  a  practice 
ever  common? 


appreciative. 

COmiBYMRS. 
GABRILOWITSCH 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  i 
Mrs.    flava    Clemens  Gabrilowilsch 
Bave  a  song  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  yesJ 
.terday  afternoon.    Mr.  Kurt  Sehindlerl 
■My  attention  was  once  called  to  the!  ^ecompantcd  her.    There  wafe  an  audi- 


fact  that  a  large  share  of  the  dummjrl 
wooden   watches  hung  as  signs  over 


enc*  of  fair  size, 
follows : 


The  program  was  as 


horologists'  doors  indicated  the  time  aa  Scarlatti,  Son  tutta  dublo;  Gluck,  The 
IS  minutes  past  8,  and  I  was  informed mppjing  Brook;  Anon,  Oh  lefegiadri  ■ 
that  this  was  adopted  because  it  w'as  ^jgchj         ;  Paisiello,  Chi  vuol'  la  Zin- 


I  Ihc  moiaenl  .Abraham  Lincoln  expired 
I  on  Satiirda>'  mornins'.  April  15,  l.«.<i5. 
I  remember  that  was  about  the  time 
we  received  tlic  message  of  his  death 
in  Boston.  That  was  before  the  ticker 
had  come  into  general  use,  and  we  used 
to  go  to  the  Merchants  Exchange  in 
State  street  for  early  news.  A  large 
crowd  had  assembled  there  that  morn- 
ing when  "Mao"  came  out  of  his  tele- 
graph booth  and  ascended  the  short 
flight  of  steps  by  the  blackboard.  The 


garella;  Schubert,  Du  liebst  uiich  nicht, 
Die  Post,  Kinsamkeit;  Schumann,  Wenn 
Jch  frueh  in  den  Garten  geh,  Frueh- 
lliiBsnacUt;  Duparc,  Soupir;  Bizet, 
IZ-Wrll:  G.  Faure.  Le.s  Berceaux,  Fleur 
jelce;  Grainger.  Died  for  T-ovc,  A 
Reiver's  Neck-verse:  Rimsky-i  -  • -i- , 
Bens  of  Uie  Shepherd  Lehl; 
sUy,  The  Beetle:  Arensky.  li  ...ic 
Fish  s  Sons. 
The  prograrii.  was  agreeably  varied. 


expression  on  his  face  was  enough;  we  tc.i.uberfK  "»i  liebst  mich  nivht"  and 


all  obeyed  the  murmur  of  "hats  off! 
and  he  read  the  short  message  to  us. 
Suddenly  the  ensuing  silence  was  brok- 


"Elnsamkeil"  are  imfamiliar  to  many 
concert  goer.s.    U  is  strange  that  these 
songs  have  been  neglected  by  piiv  >  ,  ^ 
its  passion  1' 

y,..^  w,  .  "  jmposcr's-  "Grf  ; 

man  there  had  made  a  remark  that  his  ■<pi„„i„g  Wheel"  and  some 

neighbors  interpreted  as  expressing  re-    „f  Tschaikowsky,    while  "Kinsain 
gret  that  JohnsoR,  too,  had  not  been,        st'iigularly    expressive.     It  wa. 

pleasure    to    hear    Duparc's  beautiful 


en  by  an  increasing  roar  in  one  parti  j^e  former  •l>y  ii 
of  the  crowd.    An  unfortunate,  young  j,,,^.       t,,g  j;j,ine  cor 


They  tell  a  strange  story  about  the 
two  children  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
named  Solterval.    His  wife.  Elizabeth 
dc  Saint-Simon  Courtaumer,  laying  out 
her  grounds  said:  "Here  1  11  plant  a  tree  ( 
'  for  my  elder  son,  and  here  one  for  the 
i  younger,"    The  sons  were  little  at  the 
time.    The  tree  of  the  older  one  grew  up 
crookedly,  but  it  was  green  and  thriving: 
the  other  became  beautiful  to  look  at. 
tall  and  straight,  but  it  withered  and 
died,  and  only  a  little  shoot  remained. 
The  elder  son.  .lean  Antoine  in  fact,  had 
a  distorted  figure  but  otherwise  was 
■B-ell     The  vounger,  named  Auderville, 
V  lio  was  well-built,  died  of  the  small- 
V  three  months  after  he  had  married 
,       onlv   daughter   of   a   Madame  de 
■  ,^ny.   There  Is  a  profound  moral  in 
I  t  :^  storv,  if  we  only  could  find  It. 


assassinated.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the,  I  cannot  say  cool-headedness,  but 
the  better  judgment  of  a  few,  I  believe 
we  might  have  had  a  lynching  then  and 
there.  These  surrounded  the  young  man 
and  protected  him  in  their  midst.  "For 


•onf.  This  composer  is  gradually  com- 
ing into  his  own.  Then  there  were 
two  songs  by  Percy  ilrainpcr.  the 
Australian  now  in  this  country,  who 
although  ho  has  been  writing  for  some 
God^s  sake,  men,  stop  and  think  what   vears  has  just  been  discovered  in  New 


Surprising  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Knoedler  of  New  York  is  certainly  [ 
Hatty,  entertaining  person  on  the  wlt- 
,    <.q  Ftand,  but  is  he  a  dead-game  sport? 
If  lilt  it;  for  he  swore  that  he  had 
1(1  the  word  "pie-eyed"  before  he' 
.1  the  trial  that  is  reported  at' 
lenKth  in  our  journals  of  civilization. 
^  d  Mr   Knoedlcr  lives  in  New  York! 
"He    was    pie-eyed."     An  admirable 
phrase,  although  It  Is  not  In  the  largest 
dictionary  of  slang.   As  for  that  matter 
neither  is  "zymos."   The  beauty  of  Ple- 

,  ved"  Is  that  there  can  be  no  mistake     

about  the  spelling.  Thus  there  la  dispute  President ?-Etl. 
concerning  "ory-eyed." 

His  Last  Part. 

He  was  a  rather  rldicub.us  old  u>  loi  , 
V  ho  had  settled  in  a  villatie  of  French 


disgrace  this  would  be  to  Boston!' 
shouted  one.  The  scared  unfortunate 
was  hustled  into  the  telegraph  room 
and  locked  safely  in.  When  at  length 
comparative  calmness  ensued  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  that 
what  he  said  was  that  it  would  not 
have  been  so  great  a  calamity  if  John- 

?on  instead  had  been  the  victim.  A 
?w  years  later  when  people  realized 
impeachment's  futility  In  getting  out 
one  who  went  in  so  tight,  they  prob- 
ably would  have  been  more  charitably 
I  disposed  toward  the  Impudent  young 
man.  EDWARD  LA'WRENCE. 

Boston. 

j  There  is  a  passage  in  Mrs.  Pennell's 
I  life  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  that  may 
i  be  quoted  here.  She  speaks  of  a  hurried 
visit  to  Philadelphia  that  was  never  to 
be  forgotten.  "For  before  he  was  out 
of  bed  the  morning  after  his  arrival  but 
also  of  his  departure,  news  was  brought 
to  him  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  He 
s>iw  men  weeping  as  he  went  through 
the  streets  to  the  station;  the  towns  he 
passed  that  day  were  draped  with 
black." 

Students  of  political  history  think  that 
Andrew  Johnson  was  a  much  abused 
man,  and  the  impeachment  was  a  blun- 
der. There  are  interesting  pages  on  this 
sub.:ect  in  the  memoirs  of  Gideon 
Welles. 

Did  not  the  dummy  wooden  watches 
Indicate  the  time  as  18  minutes  past  % 
long  before  Lincoln  was  first  cl«ct(^4 


York.  His  "Reiver's  Neck  Song"'  is 
for  ft  man,  not  a  woman.  The  whole 
of  hi?  la.<!t  group  would  have  attracted 
more  attention  if  it  had  come  earlier 
In  the  concert. 

Mis.  (iabrilowltscli  was  known  here 
us  a  singer  before  her  niairlage.  At 
Irst  she  was  hampered  by  nervousness. 
Vi'\\.h  the  years  slie  has  sained  much 
n  confldenco  and  somewhat"  in  technic. 
!5ven  when  she  suffered  from  nervous- 
.ie!!S,  her  emotional  nature  was  easily 
recognized.  Now  it  might  be  said  that 
Sood  qualities  of  her  voice  arc  recog- 
nizable in  spile  of  tho  manner  in  which 
Oio  sings.  She  should  sing  bettor  tlian  j 
Blie  actually  does.  Her  amhiilnn  is 
praiseworthy:  she  has  an  '  t  i 
Conception  of  the  song;  but 
yet  mistress  of  th«  art  of  •  i  i  - 
iier  sentiments  and  emotions  in  vocal 
language.  Wo  do  i\ot  refer  so  nuuh 
to  certain  mannerisms,  witness  a  disa- 
sreeaV>lo  emphasis  on  final  consonants 
when  the  sons  is  in  German,  as  to  a 
inetbod  of  Kinging  which  too  often 
Btiiltlfles  her  honorable  and  artistic  in- 
tentions. Yesterday  her  control  of 
breath  was  not  always  sure,  and  the 
ends  of  phrases  suffered  tliereby.  She 
should  guard  against  a  certain  mo- 
notony of  tone  color.  In  Schumann's 
folk  song  and  in  Duparc's  "Soupir" 
she  was  less  openly  anxious  to  gain  ef- 
fects and  in  these  songs  she  gave 
pleasure. 


STEPHEN  TOmEffl)  SH 
SONGS  BY  C.  F.  F 

Composer  Accompanist  at  Recital  \n 
Steinert  Hall. 

-     hen  Townsend  assisted  by  Mrs. 
1     Stott,  French  horn,  gave  a  re- 
cital ot  songs  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Ma«- 
uey  at  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
I    >  songs  were:  "A  Song  of  April"; 
.  .  ,iicus";  "The  Blue  Hills  Far  Aiyaj"'; 
"Dai.sies";  "May  Morning";  "Translor- 
maUons";   "Parted  Presence";  "Softly 
Houndeth    Through    My    Soul";  "I'm 
■Wantin'  You,  Jean";  "Heart  of  Hearts"; 
'•Sweetheart.   Sigh   No  More";  "Slncsl 
We  Parted'  ;  "God  Give  Thee  Sleep' 
"Night  and  Day";  "Be  Near  Mc":  "Ob- 
lati.ni":    "The    Hose    of    Night  ^ 
Shropshire  i>ad"— Song  Cycle. 

The  subjects  were  widely  contrasted 
and  displayed  Mr.  Manney's  versatility,' 
inia?Ui»tion  and  skill  In  musical  expres- 
sion Mr.  Townsend,  who  sang  with 
his  accustomed  taste,  asked  the  Indul- 
t;,  n..e.  ot  the  audience  as  he  had  be«n 
^  ifinlng  from  a  severe  cold.  Tho  com-, 
po.-ci  revealed  hlmself.as  a  sympathetic 
and  brilliant  accompanist.  A  large  and 
friendly  audience  was  entiyisiastfc. 

BILLIE  BURKE  REOPENS 
AT  THE  MOLLIS  THEATRE 

Blllic  Burke  In  "Jerry."  Catherine 
Chisholm  CusWng's  comedy,  "positively 
reopened"  last  night  at  the  Hollls 
Street  Theatre. 

The  play  closed  during  Us  second 
performance.  Feb.  2,  when  Miss  Burke 
was  taken  111.  She  went  to  New  York 
with  her  husband.  Florenz  Zlegfelt,  and 
returned  to  Boston  Wednesday. 

Her  engagement  ends  next  week  and 
will  be  followed  by  Barrle's  "Legend 
ot  Leonora"  with  Maude  Adams. 

In  her  dressing  room  Miss  Burke  pro 
tested  that  she  does  not  Intend  to  aban 
don  Boston,  although  her  last  two  en 
gagements  here  have  been  Interrupted 
bv  Illness.    Seated  at  a  plnk-and-white 
dressing  table  and  draped  in  aplnk-an<r- 
whlte  negligee.  Miss  Burke  dipped  into 
pink  and  white  powder  and  declared 
slio  was  "very  well,  I  thank  you.  '-- 

"Mv  appendix  is  in  a  bottle,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  shouldn't  trouble  me.  buf 
It  docs.  However,  I  m  feeling  finely  to- 
nigiit  I've  bought  a  new  pot  of  rouge 
and  expect  to  keep  qulU  well  unUl  my 

BCJCt  .vlait  ts  SoitaB>" 

Oysters  ro«led  on  the  oolos  or  Bte^red  .n 
„.taltd  «inc  wltb  butter,  pepper,  and  .  few 
arops  of  Tvbltc  or  claret  wine  vinegar,  and  eo 
l^Z  do  oblect.te  tbc  palat  and  Btomacb. 
and  nourish  much  better  than  when  they  are 

Mr.  Johnson's  Quest.  ^ 

Ais  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  have  not  heard  from  me  for 
some  time.  I  have  been  very  husy. 
This  is  *ho  oyster  season. 

Yesterday  as  I  was  looking  over  my 
notes  about  oysters,  which  will  be  dts- 
cusseil  In  the  Cist  volume  of  my  colossal 
work  (elephant  folio;  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription). I  experience*  a  severe  shock. 
Robert  Fergusson  of  Edinburgh  was 
loud  m  his  praise  of  oysters,  "Neptune's 
caller  cheer.  New  oysters  f-fsh:  the 
halcsomest  and  nicest  gear  O  Ash  or 
flesh'-  but  I  learned  from  one  of  his 
poems'  that  in  Edinburgh.  «t  least  n 
the  Edinburgh  of  1770.  the  drink  with 
oysters  wa/ gin.  As  the  dissipated  | 
{joet  sang: 

To  hoctr  Middlomlst'e  loup  In. 

An'  tit  fu'  Pnuf  , 
Owr  o.Ttiers  and  a  draiD  o  gin. 
br'haOdock  lug. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  poet  ended 
his  life  in  an  asylum  for  the  lnsa.n«. 

I  round  another  note,  one  published  in 
the  I*ndon  Chronicle  of  this  year:  '  To 
this  day.  gin  is  a  favorite  drink  wl  h 
oysters,  and  authorities  tell  me  that  gin 
dissolves  the  oyster,  whereas  ^vh  skej 
Rnd  brand  v  convert  It  into  something 
resembling"  the    leather    of   an  army 
boot."    Now,  I  do  not  despise  gm:  on 
Ithe  contrary.  1  have  drank  it  In  the 
rourse  of  nw  life,  but  only  for  strictly 
I  medicinal  purposes;  and  I  prefer  It  in  a 
cocktalWlnfinlte   riches     In- a    Hit  e 
room     as  the  poet  has  it;   but  a  mlxU 
ure  of  gin  end  port,  which  I  once  saw 
drained  eagerly  by  stodgy  citizens  of; 
HaWax,  N.  S..  at  the  bar  of  th-Meadlng, 
tavern  on  a  Sunday  night,  is  abhorrent 
to  me  nor  can  1  endure  the  thought  of 
6°n":itroysters.    NO  "re  w.tet-  goes 
Into  the  bivalve.  "Cham 
ters-'-but  not  for  me. 
that  harmonizes  with  i   _i  i  -"'j 
malt   beverage.     Then    the  ,'-^lehratcd 
pfndo.  who  never  paid,  ate  at  the  Mer- 
inai.l  in  Cheapsidc  two  lobsters  and  U 
dozen  oysters  at  a  sitting,  he  d^nk  t»* 
bottles  o<  r.ublin  Mout  ond  '""''f ''^s^V" 
o?  brandy  .nd  water.   The  brandy  wltW 
water  rsat  v  tatal  gastronomic  error. 

Stout       the  fitting  drink.    Ther»  H 
pttti  oL  iir  -tt-sUer.  Alexandei-  Dumaal 

the    lOlcler,    Dickens,    Thackeray,  aiid 
Morlinier  Collins  that  in'-  ■_ 
and  thii.-^ty;  and  so  doc ^  ' 
tus  Sab.-     fl.  s  i  ir.tl.'n  : 

oy<-t-r  "■  ■'  ■  !  ,.  ;i,-ii- 

,  '      iineia'  al  the  cnautc,-.  .lying 


r<i  Ijoro 


or        u  I;  li  til 
I  n  t  clii'.M  hilly  for  .  '  ' 

"    1. 1"  l.iitt'cr;  and.  I...  '  " 

Ills  of  hrownoHt  stout  u  " '  I 

bottles.  «iu1  of  the  frlsld'  '  ' 

m— is,  with  oysters,  a  iiiU'  > 
lontprlly  wlpo  their  hanri  on  the  J»oK- 
'wpl  on  Its  roller  afterwards." 
Vi  t  not  for  the  world  would  I  put  pep- 
per and  vlnetar  or  any  condiment  ex- 
ceiit  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon  on  a  C»p9 
r  od.  Norfolk  or  Chesarcahe  Bay  oystw. 

I  have  read  that  In  every  b*d  there  18 
n  K-lnp  oy.^ter.  and  In  old  times  the  diver 
it  his  first  bUMinosa  to  oateh  him, 
i.se  lio  being  of  grreat  age  and  ex- 
'   wns  also  possessed  of  niarvel- 
lu.  which  uas  exercised  for 
if  the  commonweal:  but  if 
taken  the  others  might  be 
ill  without  dlffUuItj."    For  ditys  I 
yousfht  lor  liini  In  vain.   When  the 
men  of  India  aided  by  sods  and 


\\,is   111.-  iiiHliii- 
uhllc?    The  air  with 
,ii,iM'-nt  in  Ita  native  form 
iKMiticajiL    Beetlio\en  as  a 
.s  not  aiT>ong  tlio  ffreat,  and 
,<  i„M        «      triangle    'loes    not  save 
•Adelaide."      Vincent  d'Indy  haii  toeen 
.onsured    for   speaklnMr   out    his  mind 

ah.  nit  thin  song.  ••Stranice  to  sa>.  Ui u 
liuu.  work,  a  romance  "either  better  nor 
VMin^c   than  the   majority  of  l""">""- 

ai.  l-  romances  of  the  same  epoc'i, 

,  .bated   mlKhtily   to  n.ake  Bceth^cn 
Known,   while  his  serious  compositions 
vrre  for  a  long  time  ignored, 
rius  'Adelaide-  was  quickly  '^«=P«;«5,?f 
th,.  !.orrowful  cry  of  a  ;'''^"'V^«t»  «onr 
.s  the  .supreme  complaint  of  the  pom 
Uiver  calling  on  his  'beautifu  one,  even, 
in  the  .•shadow  of  the  tomb.  j 
i  Tlicre  is  nothing  truly  expressive  in  it . . 

romance,  and  that  is  all. 


"UKh,  .sough,  toi 
ijoun'is  there  are  iiuuc  tn.iii  . 

Others  have  sent  li»t.s,  but  as  they  are 
sent  anonymousU-,  we  cannot  publish 
them. 

The  following  copimunicatlon  l8  from 
•H.  McG.  N,,"  Fob.  9: 
i   "Tour  correspondenfi  eomewhat  cs^r^r. 

ful  research  after    vowels    ending  in] 
'ougli'  is  not  encouraging  in  its  results,  i 
t>et  any  who  would  join  in  the  pursuit  ] 
leave  their  native  'borough'  and  'rough' 
it  in  the  country  a    while.  'Though' 
there  may  be  slush  in  town,  here  in  every 
I  hollow  of  the  road    ono    must  plough' 
I  'throuKh'  a  'slough.'  For  one  wlio  would 
get  'tough'  there  are  varied  opportuni- 
I  tie-s.  It  it  is  a  woman,  she  can  go  right 
I  out  into  the  kitchen  and  mix  up  some 
I  'dough' ;  if  it  is  a  man.  do  let  him  take 
I  the  'hough'  and  clean  out  the  gutter.  The 
'stoppage  is  making  a  regular  'lough'  In 


45 


.oks.  they  consulted  the  elephant.  „f  i,,e  old  fact  that  tiie  public  m  all 
X  ould  that  I  could  fln<r  the  king  oyster!  Uge.s  reserves  its  favors  for  meaiocre 
hose  that  I  have  questioned  are  dumb;  Uyorks,  and  passes  by,  indifferent,  tnie 
iCy  do  "hot  appreciate  apparently  the  ,  Ug^^^jy  ..  xhis  sums  up  tlie  matter.  No, 
due  of  my  gigantic  underUking:  to  I  grhoenberg's  triangle  does  not  save  the 

■  ■  nor  did  the  art  oi. 


iialyze  man  as  a  political  and  social 
.  afct.   But  I  have  not  lost  patience. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON 
The  Dredges.  Wonipult.  Feb.  9. 


Ink. 


Rivers  of 

^    the  World  Wags; 
I  was  recently  so  indiscroci  us  u<  oay, 
:  llio  presence  of  a  number  of  wide- 
\\ake  young  people,  that  there  exists 
.  nio where  a  river  of  natural  Ink.  My 
:atemcnt  was  immediately  challenged 
nd  the  location  of  the  river  demanded, 
it  my  memory  is  correct,  two  streams 
onlaining    the    necessary  ^  properties, 
non  uniting,  produce  this  remarkable 
.  ricnomenon,  but  my  search  for  a  de-  , 
>  riptlon  of  this  river  and  Its  locatiott  | 
been  unsuccessful.  I  would  be  glad  i 
1  learn  any  facts  in  regard  to  it.  ' 
f^toughton.  M.  E.  W.  > 

I.  .-ill  tlie  world  was  .apfle  pic,  j 
.And  all  the  sea  was  Ink,  I 
\nfl  all  tho  trees  woro  bread  and  cheese, 
\\  liat  should  wo  have  for  drink';  ' 


sentimental  song, 
Mnio.  Culp.  ,      1  . 

Two  singers  this  season,  and  only  two. 
have  justified  their  appearance  at  these 
concerts-  Miss  Florence  Hmkle  and 
Julia  Culp.  The  latter,  justly 
Lleder  singer,  showed 


Mme 
renowned 


Name  of  Accompanist. 

A-  the  World  Wags: 

T  was  unable  to  find  tho  name  of  ac- 
.  jmptalst  with  a  nttcnlfylac  tlvm  upon 

he  program  of  the  late  GerviUe-Reachc 
r  Sembrlch,  the  only  two  vocal  con- 
-rls  I  have  attended  this  season.  I  was 
ondering  if  Uie  omission  was  to  be  a 

1.  rmancnt  thing  hereafter.  DO.N'. 
Boston,  Feb.  10. 

The  program  of  the  late  'Jeanne  Ger- 
ille-Reache  Dec.  6.  ;9U.  did  not  name 
Hie  accompanist.   This  omission  was  an 
.verslght,  or  the  name  did  not  arrive  In 
limc  for  the  printer.    The  program 

Feb.  7.  1915,  now  be 


of 


renownuu  «-  — —  -  -  -  p 
yesterday  that  she  is  also  mistress  of 
the  srand  Style.  When  th^  Lament  of 
.\riadne  was  (irst  sung  In  the  theatre 
at  Mantua  by  La  Florlnda  before  a 
•M-oat  audience,  we  are  tj^d  by  one  who 
was  there  that  all  the  liearers  were 
deeply  affected,  "and  there  were  tears 
in  every  woman's  eyes."  "Today  this 
Lament  Is  profoundly  moving.  Oyer 
tliree  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the 
music  is  fresh  and  dramatic;  it  is  even 
ultra-modern  in  its  wild  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. And  how  nobly  beautiful  Is 
the  aria  of  Handel,  the  great  ."lelodlst. 
Noble  in  the  simplicity  of  its  lines, 
beautiful  in  its  fervor.  Hearing  such 
music,  sun?  With  remarkable  control  ol 
breath,  haunling  tona*  quality,  consum- 
mate art  and  genuine  feeling  by  Mme 
(-ulp  one  might  easily  find  the  dramatic 
music  of  this  generation  tawdry,  forced, 
artificial.   For  Verdi  left  no  successor. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program ^of  Feb.  26,  27,  will  be  as 
follows:  Schubert,  symphony  in  C 
i  major ;  Strube.  variations  on  an  original 
theme  (first  performance)  ;  Goldmark, 
overture  "Sakuntal^j" 

Kalph  Ue'athcole,  an  officer  of  Welling- 
ton on  the  Peninsula,  was  not  obliged  to 
rough  it.  British  officers  now  on  the 
firing  line  might  well  marvel  at  this  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Heathcote  to  his 
"You  must 


having  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
recognition   as  an  English   word.  By 
calling  It  Scotch    your  correspondent 
identifies  it  with  'loch.'   Obviously  they 
are  near  of  kin,  but  'ough'  is  a  reliable  i 
old   .\nglo-Saxon  ending.    Incidentally,  j 
what  better  way  Is  tfcire  to    cure    a  i 
'cough'  than  to  let  is  be  blown  away  by 
the  winds  that     'sough'     among     the  ] 
'boughs.'  The  walk  to  the  'slough'  above 
the  beach  commands  a  suplendid  view. 

"Lough"  is  Anglo-Irish,  equivalent  to 
the  Scottish  "loch."  "The  written  form 
belongs  to  'lough'  fobsolete,  xneaning 
a  lake,  pool),  from  which  this  need  not 
have  been  separated  but  for  the  fact 
that  while  the  spelling  'lough'  survived 
in  freland,  the  spoken  word  which  it 
represented  became  obsolete,  being  su- 
perseded by  the  native  Irish  'loch.'  " 

What  a  pity  it  ia  that  the  dictiona- 
lies  prefer  in  discussing  "sough"  the 
pronunciation  "suf"  to  "sow."  The  lat- 
ter is  more  suggestive  of  the  meaning 
or  the  rushing  of  the  wind. 
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tine.  Sembiich.  Feb.  7.  1915.  now 

,,ic  us,  has  in  legible  print  on  the  title  mother:  "You  must  not  compare  an 
aso  under  tho  singer's  portrait :  ''.\s-  English   captain   of  dragoons    with  a 

med  by  Mr.  l^^'^|:«j;i„,'^P"^!'"'hj;;,^^^  or  Germatt  one;  the  respectabill- 

The    advance    program,    witnoui  me 

words  of  the  songs,  did  nol  mention  t>-.  the  situation  is  quite  different.  For 
♦  ho  a-companttt.  |instance,  I  keep  four  norses.  three  bag- 

i.av  »-  jgjjgg  mules,   four  servants,   besides  a 

Avoman  cook,  and  can  give  my  friends 
port  wine,  claret.  Madeira  and  vin  de 
grave  any  day,  eitlier  in  camp  or  town, 
carrying  all  this  about  with  me." 

We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  "touching 
letter  from  a  yoiing  member  of  the 
Home  Guard"  dated  In  December,  1861, 
and  published  by  Artemus  Ward  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Henry  Adolphus  wrote: 
"We  are  all  getting  along  very  well. 
We  mess  at  Delmftnico's.  Do  not  repine 
for  your  son.  Some  must  .suffer  for  th6 
glorious  Stars  and  Stripes,  and,  dear 
parents,  why  shouldn't  IV  Tell  Mrs. 
KktiUer  that  we  do  not  need  the,  blankets 
Lshe  so  kindly  sent  to  us.  as  w^  bunk  at 
|the  St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan. 
What  our  brave  lads  stand  most  in  need 
of  now  is  Fruit  Cake  and  WafHes.  Do 
not  weep  fo;-  me." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

j  TIic  Uth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
tton  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
'  •  rday   afternoon   in   Symphony  Hall. 
Muck  is  Buffering  from  a  severei 
cl.    Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  one  of  the  first 
lins,  conducted  in  his  stead  and  -will 
nduct  tonight.    The  program  was  as 
How?: 

inphony  in  D  minor.  No.  4  ....Schumann 

a.    "Tl    LameBto    d'Arlanna,"  from 

.Vriiinna"  Monteverdi 

tt>  So.  2  In  B  minor  for  Ante  and 

rings  BncU 

Solo  Flute.  Andre  Mnquarrc. 

•  nk  Scl  nir"  ("Thanks  Be  to  Tlieo"). 

I-.!tnn  a  "Cantata  con  Strouenti"  Ilandcl 
■Arielalde''   Beetboreo 
Overture    to — ,"A    Midsummer  KiRht's 
rirean'"  Mendelssohn 

\t  this  concert  the  singer,  Mme.  Julia 
ip.  overshadowed  tiie  orchestra.  The 
performance  of  Schumann's  symphony 
was  characterized  by  restlessness  and 
vigor  rather  than  by  romantic  feeling 
and  a  fine  discrimination  In  nuances. 
Mr.  Maquarre  played  the  flute  part  in 
Bach's  suite  in  a  most  musical  manncfj 
but  his  tone  was  small  and  the  orchestra 
In  accompaniment  wae  not  sufficiently 
subdued.  ^ 

Mme.  Culp  sang  two  arias  that  had 
not  been  heard  In  Boston:  the  pathetic 
lament  of  Ariadne  from  the  opera  of 
Monteverdi  that  was  producecj  In  1698, 
and  an  air  of  Handel  taken  from  a  Ger- 
man cantata.  "Con  Stromenti."  She 
also  .sang  Beethoven's  "Adelaide,"  -with 
an  orchestral  accompaniment  written 
for  her  by  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Mr.  Bos, 
the  pianist  who  accompanies  Mme.  Gulp, 
kindly  furnished  the  compiler  of  the 
pi-o'gram-book  with  information  about 
the  Instrumentation  of  these  songs,  but 
his  Information  was  not  accurate.  He 
Stated  that  the  accompaniment  of  Han- 
del's aria  was  for  strings  and  organ. 
The  harp  was  also  employed.  He  stated 
that  the  accompaniment  of  Monteverdi's 
aria  arranged  by  Resphighi  of  Bologna 
was  for  full  orchestra;  but  horns  and 
clarinets  were  not  u.sed. 


Red  Herrings. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Feb.  S,  you  spoke  of  red  heri-ing-s, 
quoting  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London. 

The  man  (assistance  of  women  dis- 
pensed with)  who  can  balance  a  herring 
on  a  poker  over  a  glowing  coal  fire 
should  be  >ible  to  stand  an  egg  on  end 
without  resorting  to  the  crude  and  ob- 
vious method  said  to  have  been  employed 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  And  if,  after 
the  fish  ignites— essential  to  the  process 
—  lie  can  turn"  it  over  carefully,  he  must 
be  endowed  with  asbestos  fingers.  Some 
cook!  I  think  that  the  woman  in  Dun- 
dec  died  on  purpose. 

My  suggestion  would  be  to  omit  the 
poker.  lay  tlie  herring  directly  on  the 
coal.s.  allow  the  alleged  ignition  to  pro- 
coed  to  a  finish,  and  then   

I -ay  your  hand  gently  on  yourstomach 
uith  a  Christian  Science  gesture, assume 
an  air  of  gastronomical  amplitude,  and 
devoutly  offer  thank.=<.  H.  J.  L. 

Medford,  Feb.  10. 


Ending  in  "Ough." 
Some  days  ago  "C.  W.  P."  wrote  to 

I  Tiic  He;-ald  maintaining  that  the.-e  were 
not  20  words  in  the  English  language 
r  .-'.t  ended  in  "ough."  "I  have  excluded 
tlie  word  'lough'  as  being  Scotch,  and 

!  not  really  English." 

iMiss  Maria  Sandahl  of  Boston  sends 
■1  list  of  more  than  20  words.  "Bough, 
rough,  hiccough,  hooping-cough,  chin- 
loush,  dough,  hough,  chough,  sough, 
ih rough,  although,  clough  (cliff),  clough 
I  in  allowance  in  weight),  plough,  fur- 
lough, slough  (a  mii-y  place),  enough^ 
:  ough,  through,  borough,  neadborough. 


A   Horseless  Carriage. 

As  llie  World  Wags: 

.\  few  days  ago  I  looked  liirousli  a 
copy  of  a  paper  called  The  Courier. 
This  bore  the  date  of  Jan.  20,  1796.  and 
the  extensive  sub-title  of  Boston  Kven- 
ing  Gazette  aifd  General  Advertiser.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  spared  by  the  Sa-  j 
lem  fire.  i 
It  contains  the  following  item  credited 
as  "Prom  an  English  paper."  j 
•  CARRIAGE  WITHOUT  HORSES."  i 
"This  extraordinary  vehicle,  which  has  | 
long  been  In  contemplation  at  Liverpool, 
is  now  completed  and  exlribited  to  the 
public  there.     It  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  in  the  night  on  unfavoraiile  roads 
and  is  found  to  surmount  every  diffi- 
1  culty.    The  mechanism  is  most  simple. 
This  mode  of  action  is  to  be  applied  to 
:  the  mail  coaches  and  should  it  succeed 
!  must  be  of  great  commercial  importance 
and  favour  the  cause  of  humanity,  too 
much  violated  in  the  treatment  of  pub- 
I  lie  carriage  horses." 

It  is  a  pity  the  article  gives  no  fur- 
ther description  of  the  motive  power 
than  to  say  that  it  is  "most  simple."  I 
Does  this  antedate  Geordie  Stephenson 
and  Robert  Fulton?  One  can  imagine 
that  it  was  tried  in  the  night,  not  so 
1  much  from  a  disinclination  to  let  it  be 
i  .■5een.  as  from  a  desire  to  avoid  trouble. 

What  an  excellent  example  that  would 
i  make  for  the  present-day  autoists  who 
turn  a  corneivto  the  right  while  looking 
toward  tjie  left,  or  who  eitlicr  do  not 
sound  their  horn  at  all.  or  el.se  force  it 
to  emit  a  sudden  rip-snorting  cough  in 
a  fit  that  gives  the  victim  nervous  pios- 
tration.  ' 

1    nommend-  the   suggestion    to  the 
"Waggers."  Q-  W.  J. 

S-Alem,  Feb.  9. 

We  are  soon  to  see  the  great  Cather- 
ine of  Russia,  whose  career  was  admira- 
bly summed  up  by  Byron  in  an  epigram- 
matic line,  on  the  stage  of  the  Toy  The- 
atre. Mr.  Shaw  describes  his  "Great 
Catherine"  as  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
Russian  court  life  in  the  18th  century. 
Potemkln,  Mr.  Shaw's  Patiomkin,  fig- 
ures of  course,  and  there  is  a  stiff  and 
respectable  young  Englishman,  Capt. 
Edstaston.  -who  is  not  Inclined  to  play 
the  part  of  Fritz  in  "La  Grande 
Duchesse"  or  of  Byron's  Don  Juan  at 
the  Russian  court. 

Miss  Kingston,  who  took  the  part  of 
the  Empress  when  the  farce  was  pro- 
•  luced  at  the  Vaude\'ille  Theatre  Nov.  18, 
1913,  will  play  it  here.  What  sort  of  a 
looking  woman  was  Catherine?  She  has 
been  described  as  of  moderate  stature, 
but  well  proportioned.  She  carried  her 
head  high.  "She  had  an  open  front,  an 
aquiline  nose,  an  agreeable  moutli,  and 
her  chin,  though  long,  was  not'  mis- 
siiapen.  Her  hair  was  auburn,  her  eye- 
brows black  and  rather  thick,  and  her 
blue,  eyes  had  a  gentleness  which  was 
often  affected,  but  oftener  still  a  mix- 
ture of  pride.  Her  physiognomy  was 
not  deficient  in  expression;  but  this  ex- 
pression never  discwered  what  was 
passing  in  the  soiU  of  Catherine,  or 
rather  it  served  her  tho  better  to  dis- 
guise it."  Rulhleres,  by  the  way,  said 
that  her  eyes  were  gray. 

It  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
Catherine  Is  in  the  gallery  of  historical 
portraits  with  his  Gen.  Burgoyne,  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra.  The  London  corespond- 
ent of  the  St.  Petersburg  Vetchernle 
Vremya  was  greatly  Incen.ied  at  the 
,  fvce  and  wrote  a  savage  review  about 
I  it.  Mr.  Walkley  likened  the  Englishman 


at  Catherine's  oourt  to  the  insular  I'rlt- 
tanua  in  "Caeaar  and  Cleopatra."  Mr. 

■  8baw  introduces  the  Princess  Dashkof. 
Had  tho  dramatl.st  Liandor'a  conversa- 
tion between  Catherine  and  the  princess 
Iwhen  he  wrote  his  farce?    The  two 
women   are    represented    as  listening 

I  through  a  double  door  to  the  killing  of 
the  Bmperor  Peter.  The  princess  In 
Laadofs  dlaJoguo  is  a  sweet  creature. 
Cattaerino  says  to  her:  "As  for  my  rep- 
utation, -wrhloh  I  know  Is  dear  to  you.  I 

I  can  purchase  all  the  best  writers  in  Bu- 

1  rope  with  a  snuffbox  each,  and  all  the 
remainder  with  Its  contents.  Not  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Academy  but  is  enchant- 
ed by  a  toothpick  If  I  deign  to  send  it 
him.  A  brilliant  makes  me  Semlramls; 
a  watch  chain.  Venus;  a  ring,  Juno. 
iVoltalre  Is  my  friend. 
•TJaahkof— H»  was  Ftederiolc's. 
"Catherine— I  shall  be  the  PuoeTJe  «t 
Russia.  No!  1  had  forgotten;  ho  has 
treated  her  scandalously." 

And  Landor  puts  these  words  in  Cath- 
erine's moutK:  "We  never  can  want  hus- 
bands while  we  are  young  and  lively. 
Alas!  I  cannot  always  be  so.  Helgho! 
But  serfs  and  preferment  •wlU  do;  none 
shall  refuse  me  at  90— Paphos  or  To- 
bolsk." 

This  Catherine  Is  not  the  ffentle  hftroine 
of  Meyerbeei'a  "Star  of  the  North,"  in 
which  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  sang  now 
amibly,  now  brilliantly.  In  her  mali- 
cious memoirs  she  speaks  of  appearing 
as  Catherine  in  Boston.  "It  was  always 
good  fun  playing  in  Boston,  for  the  Har- 
vard boys  adored  'suping*  and  we  had 
our  extra  men  almost  without  the  ask- 
ing. They  were  su<m  nice,  clean,  en- 
thusiastic chaps!  The  reason  why  I 
remember  them  so  clearly  is  that  I  never 
can  forget  how  surprised  I  was  when,  in 
the  boat  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
the  'Star  of  the  North'  I  chanced  to  look 
down  and  caught  sight  of  Peter  Barlow 
(now  Judge  Barlow)  grinning  up  at  me 
from  a  point  almost  underneath  me  on 
the  stage,  and  how  I  nearly  fell  out  ot 
the  boat!" 

Mr.  Shaw's  "Overruled,"  which  will 
also  be  played  at  the  Toy  Theatre,  was 
produced  by  Charles  Frohman  at  tho 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London,  Oct. 
M,  1912.  Three  one-act  plays  were  then 
performed  for  the  first  time.  "Over- 
ruled'.^ was  called  a  "demonstration." 
The  other  playa  were  Pinero's  fantasy, 
"The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head,"  and 
Barrie's  comedie,  '"Rosalliid."  "Over- 
ruled" ridicules  current  ideas  of  morali- 
ty Two  sets  of  married  couples  play  at 
exchanging  partners,  and  then  discuss 
at  length  tho  consequent  muddle.  The 
liusbands  were  played  by  Messrs.  King 
and  Tempest;  the  wives  by  Miss  Lewis 
and  Miss  OlUffe.  There  are  "character- 
istic" lines.  Thus  Mrs.  Lunn  is  horrified 
when  Mr.  Juno  admires  her  "volcanic 
temperament."  "I  don't  consider  human 
I  volcanoes  respectable,"  she  says,  "be- 
sides, all  volcanic  women  are  plain  little 
women  with  sandy  hair." 


The  Belgian  Players 
produced,  on  Jan.  25, 


A  New 

Belgian  Play       the  criterion,  Lon- 
'  in  London   don,  a  play.  "La  Kom- 
mendatur,"  by  JeaA  Francois  Fonson. 
I  The  Times  published  this  review: 

"A  picture  of  Brussels  under  the  Ger- 
man heel,  in  the  dark  days  just  before 
the  fall  of  Antwerp,  by  an  author  who 
has  taken  his  details  on  the  spot,  is  a 
, '  feast  of  authenticity  and  actuality.  Per- 
I  j  haps  it  is  rather  too  miscellaneous  and 
|[  prolonged   a   feast—conciseness    Is  no 
i  foible  of  M.  Fonson's — but    that    is  a 
fault  that  may  stand  excused  -by  the 
absorbing  interest  of  his  theme.  He 
shows  us,  to  be  sure,  what  we  London- 
ers all  know,  at  least  by  hearsay,  al- 
ready; how  Innocent  men  are  put  on 
trial  as  spies,  how  the  war  has  taken 
its  cruel  toll  of  young  Belgian  lives, 
how  some  German  officers  can  be  brutes 
and  others  reasonable  and  compassion- 
ate men,  but  the  things  so  shown  have 
their  peculiar  value  here  as  obviously 
things  seen. 

"Before  the  war,  the  noxious  Siegfried 
Weiler  might  have  been  dismissed  as 
a  mere  monster  of  melodrama,  but  now 
M.  Fonson  has  no  difficulty  In  present- 
'  ing  the  abject  creature  to  us  as  a  veri- 1 
fied  fact.     This  Siegfried,  who  before  i 
^  the  war  had  suffered  some  fancied  in- 
dignity at  Jadot's  hands,  now  takes  his  | 
revenge  on  that  blameless  functionar\ 
of  the  ministry  of  war  by  getting  him 
into    trouble    at    the  Koramandatur 
When  nothing  can  be  proved  agalns! 
Jadot  it  is  Siegfried  again  who  bring.^ 
grief  into  his  home  by  the  news  that  hi- 
j  daughter's   fiance   has   been   Iciiled  al 
Antwerp.     And  when  the  daughter,  in 
ht;r  frenzy,  stabs  Siegfried  to  the  heart, 
I  though  you  feel  perhaps  that  tho  pun-  | 
'  ishment  is  a  little  disproportionate  to : 
t  he  crime,  you  cannot  really  be  sorrv 
lor  the  odious  Siegfried. 

•Anyhow,   if  this  part  of  the  storv 
sroms  a  Httle  'steep,'  you  can  ta.ke  ref- 
uge ill  the  other  part,  the  part  of  obser  - 
vation sur  le  vif,  the  picture  of  life 
among  the  poor  prisoners— waifs  and 
strays,  vendors  of  forbidden  newspapers. 
_  carriers  of  contraband  letters-^who  eat 
their  soup  out  of  a  pall  with  grim  jokes, 
j  nnd  sleep  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  Koin- 
;  mandatur.    And  you  cannot  but  delipfht 
!  in  the  blended  .joviality  and  pathos  of 
tliat\genial  artist.  M.  Libeau.  as  one  of 
these  unfortunates,  while  you  note  in 
Iiassiiig  an  admirable  bit  of  work  In  the 
.-iinef  ;.cf-MC  !->'  tli'   .actf.r  ^■■■ho  -  ! 'i 
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It  IS  In  these  lUtlc  fragments  of 
.Jbyiously  trutliful.  writinsr  tl.-,( 
^        -i;  ons  an  is,  we  think,  seen 
^    •     I  or  the  rest,  M.  Duquesne  i, 

nressive  thing  of  Jadot  and  \l 
tascinatlngly  repulsive  thin;?  of 
-  0  -Siegfried;  W.  Servals  ha^  an 
'  /rity  in  a  'purple  patch'  about  th. 
•ib..urdity  of  war  of  which  he  makes  1 1 
...o«t;  and  Allies.  Jane  Deimar  and  Die 
lot, ne  and  Mme.  Conta  charmingly 
l.o»  the  women  of  Brussels,  voung  and 
can  he^an  Pity  and  tendern,^!  ^ 

"^"tal  J^Won.  by  the  leafflng  actor 
wald  «  atorm  of  cheers;  but  thU  ^-'^' 

;i-h  fashion  had  its  way,  and  M.  Fon.soii } 
was  dragged  forth  to  malie  his  bow.  | 

Some  „  .     1  f  „ 

Schooltor 
Revivals  and  scandal"  was 

Some  New  Plays  revived  at  the 
joronct  Theatre  last  month  there  was 
,  ps-pect  for  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  text.  "One  or  two  gags  were  ad- 
mitted, Including  one  about  a  'brew  and 
ci  jolcer'l  In  the  supper  scene  which 
sounded  particularly  unlike  Sheridan,  i 
rind  which  we  hope  the  managers  will 
remove."  Charles  was  played  without 
,in\  of  the  traditional  claptrap  exaggera- 


oC  liirbcck             Bo.~-                  :  ..y  l  at.  .  {''"  '"n^  '  remorse.    The  imperial  u„ 

Mr.  Boucher  as  John ^               no  rnore^  °7he  nrst  act  confesses  to  having  gi . 

Verhaeren-s  "Le  C.                s  ^'"'^'^'^  Uaraond  garters  to  a  certain  young  v 

hy  a  Belgian  company  at  the  Ku,-    -  lln    and  ^^^^ 

Theatre  (London),  Jan.  19     '  I  tV^ct     Even   the  charrainK  cousin 

monastery  and  Its  chief  i  n  .i  i,  i.  .  irai-i..     ^                     .        .          _  . 


is  a  Spanish  monk,  Dom  Balthazar,,  who 
has  In  agony  'been  nursing  the  guilty 
secret  that  years  before  he  had  not  only 
murdered  his  father,  with  the  lowest  of 
motives,  that  of  seizing  his  wealth,  but 
had  let  an  innocent  man  be  executed  for 
the  crime.  At  last  his  conscience  makes 
irrosi.stible  demands  upon  him.  He  must 
confess  all,  and  not  only  to  the  prior, 
but  to  the  whole  monastery.  And  havin" 


tract.     .Ej  V  *3i*    «-»*^-   — 

alternately  a  saint  and  a  ^J-^n^^;  ^,*!''" 
the  young  queen  Is  the  moat  distracting 
blend  m  the  world  of  deep  feeling  and 
total  superficiality.  Consequently  the 
tadt  of  the  players  was  difficult,  it 
waB.  however,  grappled  with  stoutly  by 
siTbeorge  Alexander  as  the  Uncle,  Mr. 
Arthur  Wontner  as  the  Klng^  Miss 
l^ie  Lohr  as  the  Queen,  Miss  Frances 
Ivor  as.  the  Que^n-Ro^^'ff /nd  Mr^ 


but  to  the  whole  monaster>'.  And  havmg  ^™»^  looking  and  bearing 

done  this  and  been  absolved,  for  the  sake ^,^-.7.  .  _  youthfully  as  ever,  almost 
of  the  church's  good  name,  he  is  urged  a  ^^^^in  seem  sincere.   Set,  too, 

step  farther  by  the  young  monk.  Dom  ^  °  ...ccession  of  admirably  designed 
Marc,  who  tells  him  that  he  must  let  the  ^r  G  Sackmann,  and  irradl- 

whole  world  know  his  gulR,  and  that  ^^®^^,th  the' lighting  of  the  St.  James'i 


-o  Farquhar's  "The  Recruiting 
P-  was  revived  in  Liondon  on  Jan. 
24  It  Is  now  209  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  saw  it  with  a  man  who  thought  the 
doctor  would  sniff  at  it.  "No,  sir,  said 
Johnson,  "I  think  Farquhar  a  man 
whose  writings  have  considerable  merit. 
Johnson's  companion  on  this  occasion 
was  Holland,  the  actor,  of  whom 
Churchill  wrote: 

Next  Holland  carae.  With  truly  tragic  sta  k. 
He  creeps,  he  fllea.   A  Nero  should  not  walk. 

"The  Recruiting  Officer"  was  acted  m 
N'ew  York  as  early  as  1733. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  (London)  wrote  last  month: 
"There  is  not  much  playgoing  for  a 
nation  In  arms.    London  theatres  carry 
on  the  torch,  but  almost  all  the  theatres 
of  Paris  are  closed  and  darlc    The  war 
hits   hard   the    great   world   of  little 
Parisian  actors  and  actresses,  the  only 
French  people  who  are  impenitently  and 
obstinately  improvident.    The  stars  do 
not  shine,   but  they  live  comfortably. 
They   have   savings   and   banking  ac- 
counts.   The  lesser  ones  never  put  a 
penny  by,  and  I  have  watched  discreetly 
some  pathetic  sights;  a  comedian,  third 
or  fourth  rate,  still  a  comedian  who 
made  his  living  quite  well  at  music  halls 
In  peace  time,  actually  selling  the  3  P. 
M    communique  for  a  penny  on  the 
boulevards;  actresses,  o<  the  same  rate, 
who  are  still  well  dressed   and  talk 
smartly  In  playgoers'   cafes,  but  dine 
often  oft  a  glass  of  vermouth  in  the 
cafe.    Too  proud  they  all  are  to  com- 
plain.   But  discreet  help  Is  being  ar- 
ranged for  them.  In  a  certain  restaurant 
they  can  get  meals  free,  no  questions 
asked,  and  It  is  pathetic  to  see  comic 
basses  and  sentimental  sopranoa,  who 
once  were  the  stars  of  first  rate  cafe 
concerts,  slipping  into  the  restaurant, 
eating  their  free  meals,  and  trying  to 
look  as  If  there  would  be  at  dessert  a 
blU  to  pay.    This  restaurant  is  run  by 
three  or  four  generous  and  tactful  heads 
of  the  profession  who  have  thus  found  a 
quiet    means   of   helping   their  lower 
brethren.    Another  fund  of  a  different 
kind  la  now  being  started,  the  "pret 
d'honneur,'    which   will    send  cheques 
quietly  to  actors  and  actresses  out  of 
work.    They  will  meet  their  I.  O.  U.'s 
after  the  war,  when  they  like  and  as 
they  like.    Mile.  Marguerite  Deval  will 
send  tha  ladles'  cheques  and  M.  Hug- 
nenet  and  Gemier  the  men's,  and  M. 
iOemler  will  give  a  lieneflt  performance 
at  the  Theatre  Antoine  for  the  fund. 
I  Many  an  impecunious  actor  (playgoers 
;  should  remember  gives  In  war  time  his 
I  services  for  nothing  in  the  causa  of 
charity,  many  a  comlo  singer  sings  to 
the  wounded  in  hospital— and  goes  home 
pupperless." 

■WViile  Lady  Lever's  play,  "The 
Torches  cf  Fate"  (Vaudeville  Theatre. 
London,  Jan.  22).  enabled  her  to  hand 
£143  to  the  Belgian  minister.  It  Is  said 
to  contain  little  new.  "It  showed  us  a 
slice  or  two  of  the  career  of  an  exces- 
sively contemptible  'professional  lover,' 
I  and  a  no  less  exclusively  worthless  wife. 
It  also  depicted  the  latter  moments  of 
one  of  the  scoundrel's  humbler  victims, 
and  the  subsequent  somewhat  disastrous 
pursuit  of  vengeance  by  the  dead  girl's 
sister."  The  long  arm  of  coincidence 
plays  too  Important  a  part,  and  the  con- 
etructlon  is  sometimes  faulty,  but  there 
are  "wise  and  witty"  lines  in  the  dia- 
logue. "Miss  Malvlna  Longfellow,  a 
beautiful  American  actress,  with  per- 
sonality as  well  as  charm,  imperson- 
ated the  wickedest  woman  (and  the 
prettiest)  ever  invented." 

A  revised  version  of  Leo  Trevor's  Httle 
play,  "Dr.  Johnson,"  with  Arthur  Bour- 
chler  as  Johnson,  was  seen  at  the  Coli- 
seum last  month.  In  the  original  ver- 
sion Dr.  Johnson  took  snuff  liberally, 
whereas  ha  io  reported  as  having  said: 
"If  the  Almighty  had  intended  my  nose 
'  for  a  dost  bin,  sir,  he  would  have  made 
■  It  the  other  way  up.  '  But  did  Dr. 
Johnp.'.n   ever  say  thi:^?    There  is  no 


not  until  he  does  so  can  liia  soul  be 
cleansed.  This  he  also  realizes,  and  acts 
upon,  with  the  result  that  he  is  flung 
out  of  the  monastery  as  excommunicate. 
It  Is  a  strange  play.  Intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  it  leaves  upon  the  spec- 
tator the  impression  of  a  church  largely 
opportunistic  in  its  application  of  the 
moral  law.  Nothing  could  be  much 
blacker  than  Dom  Balthazar's  guilt ;  yet 
his  resolve  to  clear  his  soul  by  a  con- 
fession to  the  lay  world  is  denounced  as 
an  ivrognerie  d'ame.  Certain  raglngs, 
too,  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  Dom 
Balthazar  and  a  narrow,  fanatical  mdnk. 
one  Thomas,  who  has  the  ambition  of 
succeeding  the  old  t)rior  as  the  head  of 
the  monastery,  further  contribute  to  the 
impression  conveyed.  The  oasis  of  saint- 
liness  in  all  the  robed  company  is  the 
sweet-souled  Dom  Marc ;  and  he  is  little 
more  than  a  boy.  Ona  rather  drearily 
feels  that  the  other  hard,  middle-aged 
worldlings  may  have  lived  through  their 
novitiate  in  just  such  a  rapture  of  spir- 
itual exaltation  as  Dom  Marc's.  Thus 
the  effect  is  a  cynical  one.   At  least,  so 


ated  with  the  lighting  of  the  St  James  s 
stage,  which  is  surely  the  most  perfect 
in  London,  the  piece  had  every  aid  a 
good  -production'  could  give,  and  it  19 
only  right  to  add  that  Its  reception  by 
the  audience  was  entirely  friendly,  and 
that  the  author  was  'called.'  " 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Russian  g^^^^y  jj^^j^ 

Names  reference  to  the  ab- 

in  English  surd  transliteration  of 
Russian  names  which  we  use  in  EngUsh. 
Not  being  able  to  transcribe  the  Russian 
symbols  we  take  over  bodily  the  German 
rendering  of  them.  If  we  do  this,  we 
ought  to  render  the  sounds  as  a  German  j 

^For  instance,  "W"  in  German,  French  ] 
and  other  European  languages  except  j 
English  is  pronounced  like  our-  V.  | 
Cracow,  then,  is  Cracov.  I 
Some  sounds  are  strange  to  Germans  ■ 


the  effect  is  a  cynical  one.   At  leasi,  so    and  require  a  long  string  of  consonants 
we  felt  it.  Others  may  be  differently  im-  (  to  render  them  to  a  German.     Ch    as  m 
 J    ,,-.1  -11  „.i   :t  ,..;n  «.„    r-n  i„„  i„  atya-noa  to  H  German.  Witn 


pressed.  But  that  all  who  see  it  will  Ije 
interested,  and  even  fascinated,  we  liave 
no  doubt  whatsoever."  (An  English  ver- 
sion was  played  In  Manchester  Oct.  3, 
1910.)  The  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  in 
the  portraiture  of  Balthazar  and  Dom 
Marc  the  play  reaches  its  highest  level. 
"Both  are  drawn  with  wonderful  fidelity, 
the  first  torn  by  an  agony  of  remorse,  of 
self  doubting  and  despair;  the  second, 
free  from  all  trace  of  passion,  tender, 
gentle  and  pitiful  as  a  woman."  Carlo 
Liten  took  the  part  of  Balthazar  and 
Miss  Marie  de  Nys  the  part  of  Dom 
Marc ;  "yet  admirable  as  lier  perform- 
ance was,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  general 
effect  had  the  role  heen  sustained  by  a 
man." 

Horatio  Bottomley,  the  "star  turn"  at 
the  Empire,  I..ondon,  Jan.  25.  discussed 
politics  and  personalities.  "My  countiT. 
right  or  wrong  ;  my  .government,  good  or 
bad,  should  be  tlie  motto  of  every  man 
in  such  a  crisis." 

Rudolpf  Besier's  new  three-act  com- 
edy, "Kings  and  Queens."  was  produced 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  Jan.  | 
16.     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thought  it 
unworthy  of  the  man  that  wrote  "The  i 
Virgin    Goddess."    "Don."    and  "Ladyl 
Patricia."    It  awakened  in  the  reviewer  | 
only  "a  wild  surmise."    "Its  story  of' 
a  young  and  hl.?h-spirited  wife  erii.shed  I 
into  rebellion  by  a  puritanical  husband 
and  his  household,  seeking  consolation 
at  the  hands  of  a  joyous  kinsman,  and 
31>eedily  repenting,  to  find  that  her  hus- 
band has  also  changed  his  view  of  life, 
and  promises  to  be  a  more  vivacious 
companion  in  the  future,  js  really  rather 
I  farther  from  frfthness  than  even  the 
'  present  unexactlhg  times  demand;  and 
'  compensation  was  scarcely  provided  by 
the  fact  that  all  tlie  members  of  the 
'triangle'  were   in  this  case   of  royal 
blood.    The  puritanical  husband  and  the 
i  fretful  wife  were  a  king  and  queen,  the 
charming  cousin  was  a  prince,  the  de- 
vastating mother-in-law  was  a  queen 
dowager,  and  a,  benevolent 
materially   helped  to  bring  about  the  ^ 
final   reconciliation   was    an  emperor. 
Talma,  in  his  proudest  moments,  never 
gazed  down  upon  such  an  illustrious  as- 
sembly as  that  upon  which  Saturday 
night's   crowded  gallery  bent   its  en- 
raptured eyes.  | 
"But  was  It  worth  Mr.  Besler  s  while  ' 
to  devote  three  acts  to  showing  us  that 
kngs  and  queens,  like  lesser  folk,  can: 
be  foolish,  jealous,  spiteful,  and  even  | 
.rather  ill-bred?    The  young  heroine  ofj 
this  play,    who    seeks    to    shock  her 
mother-in-law  with  a  display  of  decol-  ^ 
I  letee  dresses  In  th«  first  act,  and  an  ex-  • 
hibitlon  of  a  llbe^Uy  conceived  'one-, 
step'  in  the  second*  and  who  raises  her 
voice  till  all  the  paUoe  servants  must- 
have  been  set  gosslptog.  Is  manlfesUyi 
something  of  a  parvenue  among  'royal- 


Cmarles  is  strange  to  a  German.  With 
him  "ch"  would  be  like  our  "kh.  So 
he  writes  CharlesjTscharls. 

The  word  that  you  give  as  an  example 
^Tschaikowsky— looks  formidable,  but 
is  simple  enough  in  Russian.,  The  Rus- 
sian has  one  symbol  for  our  "ch."  The 
"ai"  i.'i  the  German  rendering  of  the 
sound  of  "i"  in  "night."  In  English  we 
should  write  Chikovsky  (long  I);  that  is 
easv  enough  to  pronounce. 

The  Russian  has  36  letters  in  his  al- 
phabet and  can  represent  any  sbund  ex- 
cept "h."  This  he  renders  lamely  by 
"g."    Herman  is  German  in  Russian. 

Please  don't  think  me  an  authority  on| 
Russian.  I  have  travelled  there  a  bit. 
.What  is  written  above  is  correct  enough, 
however.  If  the  two  sounds,  "v"  and 
"ch,"  were  represented  that  way  In- 
stead of  "w"  and  "tsch,"  the  Germat^ 
spelling  ot  Russian  names  would  .serve 
us  well  enough. 

.Most  people  say   "Paderevski'  and 
"(Jabrilovitch."     recognizing  these     as ' 
German  si>elling.    The  spelling  of  Rus-  \ 
sian  words  should  have  the  same  allow-  ; 
ance  made  for  them.  iv  1; 

Boston. 
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\  1  I  :  urther,  and 

;  ,       ,.  ^    tilu    lUi'iou^il    nymns    of  US 

in,  <  "God  Save  the  King"  la  left 

out        fhe  obvious  reason  that  the  tune 
is  til.,    ime  as  that  of  "Hell  dlr  Im  Sle- 
gerkmnz."   But  he  lavishes  his  musical 
wit  o^cr   distortions  of  the  "Marseil- 
laise" :^nd  the  Russian  hymn.    Both  are 
exquisilcly,  deliriously  parodied,  a  Lelp- 
llg  paper  proclaims  with  delight  Both 
anthems  rtnally  subside  In  ridicule,  and 
the  PruE.sian  and  Austrian  hymns  tri- 
umph   After  the  war  it  may  be  amusing 
to  hear  Hen*  von  Welngartner's  "wit." 
But  from  what  X  know  of  his  other  com- 
positions I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
he  has  that  rare  gift,  musical  humor - 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  23.  ..... 

The  case  of  Puccini  illustrates  the 
difficulties  of  Italian  neutrality.    It  l--^ 
not   recorded    just   how   the  question 
came  up  of  Italy's  composers  and  the 
war,  but  at  any  rate  Messrs.  Leonca- 
vallo and  Puccini  were  called  upon  to 
declare    themselves.      The   author   of  1 
"I  Pagliaccl"  boldly  came  out  for  the  I 
allies-  whereupon  he  was  excommuni-  | 
cated   In    Germany.      The   author   of  j 
'Madama  Butterfly"  denied  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  Germans;  whereupon 
the  Opera  Comlque  at  Paris  puts  him 
under  the  ban.    And  yet  it  was  Puccini 
who  drew  his  librettos  for  "Tosca"  and 
"Manon"  from  the  French,  and  Leon- 
cavallo who  wrote  to  order  the  music 
for  the  Kaiser's  opera  "Roland  of  Ber- 
lin."    Leoncavallo's    present   stand  is 
logical.    "Roland"  was  a  flat  failure,  and 
at  least  one  Italian  has  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  value  of  the  Kaiser  as 
an  aUy.— New    York    Evening  Post, 

Feb.  10.  .  V, 

A  Legende  for  violin  and  orchestra  hv 


All  Diclii  IC-  I  .-  ^^  III 

he  glad  to  hear,  writes  a 
correspondent,  that  the 
Musicians  veil  has  at  last  been: 
lifted  concerning  "Little  Talflin,"  or. 
rather,  "Little  Taffline,"  the  captivating 
song  which  Mrs.  Micawber  used  to  sing 
"beneath  the  parental  roof,"  arousing 
the  emotional  Mr.  Micawber  to  such  a 
degree  that  on  hearing  the  song  "he  re- 
solved to  win  that  woman  or  perish  in 
the  attempt." 

At  first,  one  was  tempted  to  think  that 
"Little  TaftUne"  was  merely  an  inven- 
tion of  tlie  novelist,  as  it  baffled  all  at- 
tempts to  trace  it.  At  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
request,     however,   research  has  been 
vastating  mother-in-law  was  a  quoau-  1  ^  made  by  Mr.  Louis    N.  Parker,  who, 
dowager,  and  a  benevolent  uncle  who  ;  ,  thanks  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  eminent 
 u^i^^A         ViHnc  nhont  the'  1  ,.«ir.n!i<»riiai    .Sir  TCrnest  Clarke,  has 


Lliaixrvo  1."  v*.>.  ^^^.^   -  - 

encyclopaedist.  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  has 
now  solved  the  mystery."  "Little  Taf- 
fline" comes  from  a  ballad-opera,  "Three^ 
and  the  Deuce,"  producedat  Drury  Lane! 
in  1795.  The  words  are  by  Prince  Hoare 
and  the  music  by  Stephen  Storace.  Any 
enterprising  singer  will  find  it  in  Light- 
wood's  "Dickens  and  Music."— Pall  Mall^ 
Gazette. 

Like  London,  and  even  more  so.  Pans 
showered  honors  upon  Herr  Felix  vou 
Weingartner.    He  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  not  long  before 
the  war.    In  July  last  he  was  conducting 
In  a  Champs  Elysees  theatre,  and  was, 
hailed  as  a  great  conductor,  which  he  Isi 
not,  being  barely  of  the  ajcond  rank,  In-i 
ferior,  indeed,  to  M.  Camille  Chevillard,' 
and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
something  or  a  parvenue  u411u.it,               breath  as  the  great  Germans,  Hermann 
ties.'    She  might,  of  course,  be  none  the              ^^^^  Richter    and    Felix  Mottl 
less  entertaining  on  that  account,  but     ^Tir„:„,^.T„, or,  i 


CiiLCA  l.<l.»*»'"»   -     .  . 

Mr.  Besler  has  given  her  a  more  lavish 
talent  for  tears  than  for  wit.  Indeed, 
the  whole  family  Is  presented  as  a  curi- 
ously witless  one.  '1  had  hoped  tlat 
royalty  had  a  chance  of  a  dignified  sur-| 
vival,'  remarks  the  young  husband  Im 
the  last  act  Dignified,  but  dull!  Ilap- 
plly  the  end  foreshadows  a  brighter] 
court,  but  we  wish  this  development  had| 
come  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  instead, 
of  at  the  end  of  the  third.  It  must  be 
a  difficult  play  to  act.  for  none  of  the 
characters  Is  consistently  drawn.  The 


Herr  von  Weingartner  is  an  Austrian, 
besides  liaving  Ijeen  almost  an  adopted 
Parisian  before  the  war.  As  an  Aus- 
trian, he  might,  to  jjay  th^  least  ot  It, 
have  refrained  from  '  demonstrations. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the 
notorious  manifesto  of  the  "ninety-three 
Intellectuals,"  which  repeats  monoton-  ' 
ously  "Ks  ist  nicht  wahr"  *  *  •  among 
the  things  that  "are  not  true"  being,  for 
instance  the  grotesque  Uc  that  German> 
violated  Belgian  neutrality,  which  on  the 
contrary,  as  all  the  9:',  Intellectuals 
know,  was  violated  by  Beltdum  her.self 


characters  is  coiioidio"i.>j     ■  Know,  was  vioiatea  uy  r^eiMuin  ».^.i.->ci 

moral  young  king,  for  instance,  sudden- Richard  Strauss,  wlio  Is  a  slightl 
,..   .    nVian   >iA   flnrls   his   aueen    ,.„-,.,..i„..  vratr  vnn  Weii 


ly  declares,  when  he  finds  his  queen 
gone  that  ho  will  henceforth  be  a  rol- 
licking, rantlpole,  as  his  late  august 
father  had  been.  The  stony-hearted 
queen-mother  floW  on  to) her  knees  in 


superior  composer  to  Herr  von  Weiv 
gartner  (and  also  to  the  diffuse  ai 
flabby  Siegfried  Wagner)  refused  to  sii: 
the  manifesto,  and  refused  with  son 
eclat.  Not  content  with  signing,  ti'  < 
.-,,,1  w  i  hris  toodled  abjrrl!\-  , 


Delius  and  a  set  of  three  Japanese 
songs  bv  Stravinsky  were  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  also  Glinka  s 
suite,  "Prince  Kholmsky,"  at  a  con- 
cert df  the  Music  Club,  led  by  Thomas 
Beechani.  Two  new  songs  by  Delius, 
"II  pleure  dans  mon  Coeur"  and  "La 
lune  blanche,"  were  sung  by  Miss  de  la 
Bellaudiei-e  on  Jan.  21.  "The  composer 
has  assumed  the  French  mantle  so 
completely  as  almost  to  conceal  his  own 
identity.  They  are  certainly  charmins 
songs,  but  quite  un-English."  Truly  an 
insular  criticism! 

The  comic  opera.  "The  Old  Guard,"  ^ 
'  music  by  Planquette,  wiU  be  revived  in 
London  by  Arthur  Roberts.  "The  book,  ' 
he  says,  "is  being  carefully  revised  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  As  ynu 
may  remember,  my  dialogue  as  the 
Mayor,  Polydore  Poupart,  was  based 
largely  upon  topics  of  the  day.  There 
were  times,  I  am  told,  when  It  was 
'  based  upon  the  flash  of  a  second— by 
which  you  will  understand  that  I  refer 
to  'gags.'  Well  the  part-like  the  piece 
Itself— has  had  a  lot  of  new  matter 
written  into  it;  jokes  about  the  French 
'  army  have  politely  been  handed  over  to 
the  army  of  a  certain  other  nation, 
which  I  am  not,  at  present,  at  liberty 
to  name— though  I  might  be  permitted 
to  give  you  one  guess;  and  perhaps  the 
sentiment  between  the  lovers  has  had 
some  of  the  saccharin©  scraped  oft  it." 

Miss  Marie  Hall  reappeared  In  London 
'  on  Jan.  15  and  played  Lalo's  "Sym- 
phonie  Espagnole." 

Benjamin  Godard's  "La  Vlvandiere," 
with  Mile.  Delna  a  magnificent  vlvan- 
diere, and  our  old  friend  "The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,"  are  to  be  heard  occa- 
sionally at  the  Opera  Comlque  slnct 
Paris  became  almost  herself  again.  But 
the  Grand  Opera  closed  on  the  first  day 
of  mobilization,  and  remains  closed  and 
dark — dark  as  the  Paris  streets  sine*, 
yesterday.  "It  will  open  soon,  at  the 
hour  of  victory,"  says  the  new  lessee, 
M.  Jacques  Bouche.  Till  then  It  must 
remain  client.  Paris  is  different  from 
London.  Theatres  in  full  swing  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  performances  would 
shock  Paris.  Not  a  single  opera  sub- 
scriber has  asked  M.  Rouche  to  open 
the  opera;  not  one  would  put  on  dress 
clothes  and  go  to  hear  music  as  long  as 
German  troops  hold  a  particle  of  Prance. 
However,  what  the  war  has  spared  of 
the  opera  company  will  give  from  time 
to  time  special  performances,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  a  matinee  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  at  the  Trocadero,  the  opera  be- 
ing M.  Saint-Saens's  "Samson  et  De- 
llla."  The  state  continues  to  pay  Its 
subvention  of  £32,000  per  annum  for  the 
grand  opera.  This  sum  serves  to  sup- 
port the  humbler  personnel  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  personnel  that  is  mobilized. 
The  ntle  has  been  followed  to  exclude  ali 
members  of  the  company  and  employes 

drawing  In  peace   time   salaries  over 
£240  a  year.    Finally,  540  persons  re- 
main on  "the  list,  chiefly  chorus  singers, 
stage  hands,  etc.    The  state  subvention, 
on  repartiUon,  works  out  at  sums  vary- 
ing from   £4  to   £6  monthly  P"  em- 
ploye, acording  to  the  number  of  his  or 
her  dependents.    HoA?  about  fourth  or 
fifth  rank  singers,  paid  in  peace  time  a 
few  pounds  over  the  not  princely  salary 
of  £20  a  month?  They  draw  not  a  penny. 
I  Thev  can  sing  nowhere  except  for  char- 
ity. "  The    lady    who    sang    Slebel  In 
"IFaust,"   for   instance,  or  the  modest 
arUst  who  was  the  Herald  >» 
grin,"  ,Tre  infinitely  worse  oft  than  tne 
1  carpenters  and  stage  hands.    It  is  for 
1  th^^m  those  pathetic  free  meals  which  I 
;  ibed  the  other  day  have  been  got- 
I  up:  -some  meals  free,  some  at  5d.  s 
.f)i.>  rn  ixlrniii,'  cIkj  1  Sf1  — aiid  some  ( 
with 
•the 


"■"'1.  biiti:  .,;,f,f 

''•^■■■i  at  thcMi 

V'lty    franc    banknotes)    in    lli-  '' 
"fl  «o  toward  covering  tlie  exin 
"l  these  diners  (Mile.  Marie 
'lie  Francais,  for  one)  orten  b.  - 
irses  act  as  waitresses  and  •sen 
centime  customers.— I'arls  corrcapon- 
U  of  the  Dally  Telegraph,  Jan.  21. 
'  rederlc  CIliYe,  (he  composer,  wrote 

0  following  letter  to  the  Dally  Tcle- 
r'fil  "•'°"t  the  insufferable  EuRene 
<i  .\Ibert:  '•Considerable  Interest  ha.s 
l>een  created  by  the  reprint  In  the  Ger- 
man papers  (by  authority  pf  the  writer) 
lAi*  '"^t'er  written  by  Air.  Eugrene 
(I  .Albert  In  his  youthful  da.vs  In  Mu- 
'iion.  Ho  declared  in  that  letter,  and 
'low  reiterates,  that  he  learned  'abso- 
I'tely  nothing-  in  this  'horrible  coun- 

1  •  '''-^"'Prt  obtained  a  freeschol- 
'"■ship,  and  received  the  whole  of  hi." 
Parly  musical  education  at  the  National 
I  raining  School  for  Music.   As  I  sat  b> 
nis  side  there  nearly  every  dav  for  five 
years  It  Is  as  well  to  recall  some  of  the 
lacts  of  his  case.    He  entered  as  n 
youth    of    brilliant    promise,    but  his 
knowledge  was  at  that  time  almost  nil. 
l^'irlng  those  years  he  was  grounded 
solidly  in  almost  every,  branch  of  study 
-pianoforte  playing,  harmony,  countei-- 
polnt,    orchestration,   composition  and 
accompanying.    Tn  addition  ho  received 
livery  possible  help  and  encouragement 
hoth  Inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  the 
school.    At  Die  oaose  of  his  training  he 
"as  enabled,  by  winning  the  Mendels- 
sohn   scholar.'ihip    (an    liJnglish  fund 
lounded    by   Englishmen)   to  visit  the 
continent  for  the  first  time.    Before  the 
hrst  year  of  his  tenure  had  expired  he 
announced  himself  upon  a  conceit  pos- 
ter In  Cologne,  which  was  seen  by  one 
of  the  s<^holarship  committee,'  as  Kerr 
l>"gen  d'Albert  aus  WIen,  where  he  was 
at  that  time  studying  at  English  ex- 
pense.   (Hans  von  Bulow  promptly  re- 
taliated by  describing  him  in  his  Ger- 
man programs  as  HeiT  Kugen  d'Albert 
11  us  Glasgow).    This  advertisement  was 
a  worthy  preface  to  the  renegade  letter 
of  1SS4.   His  latest  action  has  fortunately 
given  this  country  a  timely  reminder  of 
the  meainirc  of  his  patriotism  and  of  his 
gratitude."   The  editor  added  this  para- 
graph to  Mr.  Cllffe's  letter:  "Eugene 
d'Albert  was  son  of  Charles,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  captain  in  a  French  cavalry 
regiment.    Charles  d'Albert,  who  was 
born  near  Altone.  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land at  7  years  of  age.   At  Glasgow  he 
lived;    there    Eugene   was   bom.  Al- 
though England  has  no  possible  desire 
to  claim  him  for  her  own,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  far  greater  difficulty  for 
Germany  to  prove  her  claim  to  the 
eccentric  musician." 

Mr.  I..egge  writes  in  the  Daily  Telc- 
;raph:  "It  really  looks  as  if  we  may 
look  hopefully  forward  to  sustained  In- 
terest in  the  best  if  England's  mush- 
now  that  Mr.  Tliomas  Beecham  Is  being 
allowed  to  show  that  he  is  a  great  con- 
ductor as  well  as  an  Englishman.  If 
we  as  a  niltion  were  not  so  snobbish  in 
music,  a  conductor  of  Mr.  Beecham's 
calibre  would  long  ago  have  been  con- 
ductor of  a  whole  season  of  Philhar- 
monic and  other  English  concerts." 

It  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least  to 
read  in  these  times  of  any  British  mu- 
.sii  ian  "appearing  with  approval"— or,  for 
that  matter,  appearing  at  all— "before 
i-Jcrman  audience.^."    yet  this  strange 
thing  has  happened.  It  would  seem  in 
the  case  of  the  distlnguislied  Scottish 
[iianist.  Mr.  Frederic  I.amond     The  ex- 
planation suggested  by  the  musical  critic 
nf  the  Westminster  Gazette,  who  makes 
the  statement,  is  that  Mr.  Lamond  "has 
lived  so  long  in  Germany,  and  acquired 
liiirh  tavor  with  the  German  public  that 
they  are  doubtless  quite  willing  to  make 
-1.  exception  of  his  case."   Po.isibly  an- 
ther explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
part  from  his  long  residence  in  the  land 
I  "cu  ture,"  Mr.  Lamond  is  married  to 
well  known  Geman  actress.  But 
hatever  the  circumstances  In  this  case' 
no  would  hardly  recommend  any  other 
'■  "i'.f ,  *';"^''  °"         strength  of  the 
.-  -ottlsh  pianist's  experience,  to  attempt 
lo  win  the    approval"  just  now  of  Ger- 
an  audiences.    It  would  be  a  singular 
riraiion.   In  any  cvent.-Daily  Tele 
^raph,  Jan.  23.  ^  iele-  ^ 

.Mr  I-amond  must  have  a  merclleki, 
streak  in  him.  He  once  play/a  foW 
soimtaa  by  Beethoven  one  after  tfce 
oihci'  In  Steinert  Hall.  i 

"At  a  Red  Cro.<3s  concert  a  Melbourne 
audience  enjoyed  the  unwonted  experi- 
ence of  seeing  Mme.  Melba  in  the  role  of 
an  orchestral  conductor.  'As  oonducto?' 
A  rote  one  of  the  critics,  'she  proved  hei- 
self  as  Officiant  as'  i„  all  other  dlr^I 
i.ons.  How  he  must  have  racked  hia 
I  rams  foi<  that  word  'rfficient' '" 

Novello  has  published     "Ten  Sevpi,  ' 
leenth  Century  Songs."  containing  songs 
'\,"Tr'"^'  M^es.  William  Lawes.  Pui-!; 
.11,  Humphreys,  Grabu  and  Lanlere  ^  ,• ' 
I  redenck  bridge  Is  the  editor     "Hnw  I 
..any  .singers  interested  in  nth'centuTv 
music     .are    a.:quainted   \vith  'Fath....' 
Thames's  Song?'  The  name  of  the  c6A- 
poser.  ■  Louis  Grabu,  certainly  does 
look  English,  yet  once  upon  a  time  hl2 
Frenchinan  that  he  was-was  Master 
the  King's  Musick  and  a  great  fft„H?i 
of  Charles  II.    He  made^an  „pera  of 
Dryden  s     Ablon  and  Albanius.'  and 
wrote  a  number  of  songs  that  had  a  cer 
tain  vogue.    'Father  Thames's  Sons'  on"; 
curs  in  that  dead  opera,  a  ba.ss  son^" ' 
jolly  in  a  way  that  sounds  quaint  ' 
modern  ears,  and  withal  well  w^orth  li  ! 
.viving.    It  should  go  well  in  a  grouo  I 
old  English  .songs  in  a  recital  vrosraS,  \ 
So.  tor  the  matter  of  that,  would  anv 
other  of  these  iO  sopics.  Sucli  a  thine  a« 
Ifrnry  I mo.  '.:  Italian  song  'Th 


I'    "1    ,,irr.  imi.-u:,   thi.s  va^-  coju 
by  Lawes  n.s  a  flatiro  upon  the 
r  Italian  songs  of  his  own  day. 
bow  ieUcioua  U  the  anonymous 
Whoop:    do  me  no  narni,  good  man,' 
lentloncd  In  the  'Winter's  Tale'  as  part 
■I  the  wares  of  Autolycus,  the  Pedlar' 

Tlic  sweet  pretty  Jliin.r  sat  on  a  bill 
WlieVe  Juliiin.v,  ttie  swain,  licr  »eo: 

He  tiin'il  liis  riiiill  anil  sang;  to  her  still. 
Whoop  I  .TlDn  v  come  down  to  ine.'  "  ! 

Elgar's  "Carillon,"  a  setting  of  Emile  1 
Cammaert's  "ChantonB.   Beiges,  Chan-  I 
^tons,"  has  been  published  in  a  piano' 
arrangement  by  Elkin,  London.  Safonoff 
will  bring  out  the  work  in  Petrograd. 

On  Feb.  11  the  Denbighshire  Society 
brought  out  in  I^ondon  two  plays,  "Pont 
Crewyn,"  by  T.  E.  Ellis,  music  by  Jo- 
seph Holbrooke,  and  Ernest  Rhys's 
"Quest  of  the  Grail."  music  by  Vincent 
Thomas. 

Among  other   things,    the    war  lias 
brought  forth  some  very  plain  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  contemporary  Germaji 
music  and  musicians.  One  of  the  most 
outspoken  onslaughts  was  that  penned) 
by  Mr.  Francis  Toye  in  the  pages  of  the 
English  lleview.    "In  comparison  with 
Russia,   Prance  and   England."  wrote 
this  uncompromising  critic,  "contempo- 
rary Germany  is  'musically  stei-ilc.  With 
the  exception  of  Strauss,   who  seems 
rapidly  to  be  sinking  into  a  musical  de- 
cline, and  Humperdinck.  who  really  be- 
longs to  the  last  musical  generation,  she 
has   no   composers   whose   works  one 
would  really  wish  to  hear.   The  bluster- 
ing Plitzner,  the  dry-as-dust  Ileger!" 
And  so  forth.  Hardly  less  .sweeping  was 
Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  in  a  letter  nd- 
dressed  to  Musical    News    under  the 
heading  of  "Music  and  Morals."  Reply'- 
lug  to  another  correspondent  who  in- 
quired   whether    Germany,    in  recent 
years,  had  attached  equal  importance 
to  the  cultivation  of  music  among  the 
masses  as  it  hail  to  fostering  "bloated 
military  projects,"  Mr.  Ashton  said  it 
was  "plainly  seen  by  the  degenerate 
state  of  her  music  during  the  last  30 
or  15  years"  that  Germany  had  not  done 
so.    "When  1  last  visited  Germany  in  | 
1910,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "after  an  ab-  | 
.sence  of  nearly  16  years,  I  lived  there  t 
for    five    months,    staying    at    various  I 
large  and  small  towns,  and  waij  greatly  I 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  how 
the  German  people  (whom  I  used  to  ad-  i 
mire  so  much)  had  deteriorated  in  al- 
most every  respect.     Their  orchestras 
(once  the  llnest  in  the  world)  played  in- 
differently, the  general  public  seemed  to 
be  entirely  unmusical,  and,  as  for  Ger- 
many's living  composers,  they  are  near- 
ly all  beneaih  conteVnpl."    With  regard 
to  the  present-da.v  quality  of  German 
orchestras,  Mr.  Ashton  does  not  stand 
alone  In  his  strictures.    Only  the  other 
day,  for  Instance,  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  Manchester 
that  here,  in  England,  we  have  at  the 
present  day  five  or  six  first-rate  or- 
chestras.  In  Germany,  he  declared,  they 
could  not  boast  of  one.   "We  had  noth- 
ing to  learn  at  all  from  the  Germans, 
and  had  had  nothing  to  learn  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years  on  (he  subject  of  in- 
strumental playing.    The  Germans  had 
not  produced  one  single  pianist,  organist 
or  instrumental  artist  of  the  first  rank 
for  years  and  years."    Mr.  Beecham, 
you  observe,  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.— Daily  Telegraph. 

CONCERTS  WtHE  WEEK 

SUND.VY— Symphony  Hall.  7:;iO  P.  M.  Handel' 
and  Idaydii  loncert.  witli  miscellaneous  pro- 
gniin.    Sei-  special  iiotko. 

Mechanics  building.  8  V.  M.  Concert  tor 
I  he  bciicHl  of  the  .Musicians'  -Mutual  Relief 
.Society  of  Boston.  Bond  of  400  led  by  John 
I'liilip  Shush.    See  speci.il  notice. 

'Xt'KSD.iY-Steinen  Hall,  ,S:1.5  P.  M.  Songl 
recital  by  Nikola  Ouluuhanov,  the  Itussian 
baritoue,  formi-rlv  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  assisted  li'y  Heni-.v  Eichheim.  violin- 
ist, and  Herbert  ItiuKwcll,  pianist.  .Mr. 
Ouluehanov  will  sing  an  aria  from  Kubln- 
.siejn's  -Detnou.'-  an  aiia  b.v  Rachmanlnov, 
Scontrlno's  Vogllo  and  soin;s  by  .Mous.sorgsky 
and  Slonoir.  Mr.  Elchb>-im  nill  play  a  num- 
ber of  pieces. 

WEDNKSDAY— .lordnn  Hall,  .S:l.>  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  .Tuliu.i  Clwloff:  I'ra nek- Bauer,  Pre- 
lude, Fugue  and  Variations;  Beethoven.  Son- 
ata, op.  5;i:  Brahms.  C^prlccin  in  B  minor. 
Rhapsody  in  K  major;  Chopin.  Barcarolle. 
.Mazurka  in  I-'  sharp  minor.  Ballade  In  V 
minor;  Chaloff.  Album  Blatt:  Sapcllnlkov, 
Dansc  des  Klfcs;  Kaun,  Ballade,  op.  93, 
No.  1;  Intermezzo;  Paganinl-Llszt,  Cam- 
panella. 

THDRSDAY— Steinert  Hall.  .1  P.  M.  Piano 
rec-ltftl  by  Mine.  Kanuje  BloomUeld  Zeisler. 
BeetboTen.  Minuet.  «  major  (No.  2  from  <> 
minuets).  Sonata  Appassioiiata,  op.  37;  Schu- 
bert, .Moment  Musical,  op.  1)4,  No.  .'I,  "Men- 
netlo  (No.  ;i  from  Fautasie  gonala,  op  7S1; 
-McndelsBohn.  Songs  without  words,  op.  f>2. 
-No.  «  (by  request),  op.  07,  No.  4;  Wober, 
Invitation  to  tlie  Dance:  Chopin.  Ballade, 
op.  sa.  Ktudes.  op.  10.  Nos.  7,  12.  Vnlse, 
op.  (;4,  No.  2:  Sr'lieizo.  op. 
■  -lordaii  Hall,  .s:!.-i  p.  M.  George  Copcland's 
larewell  recital.  Bai  h.  Sarabande.  passepled 
1..  passepied  II.;  Mo-.cRrt.  Adagio  from  Son- 
ata No.  (J;  .Siarlatti.  Sonata  I..  Sonata  V.: 
Chopin.  Fantasle  Ini|uoniptu,  Nocturne.  Polo- 
naiae  V  sharp  minor;  Debussy,  Berceuse  he- 
rolquc,  dedicated  to  King:  .\Jbert  of  Belgrlum 
(new),  Fcullles  Mortes  (first  time).  Min- 
strels. JjU  .Soiree  dans  Grenade.  Pagodes,  Re- 
flets dans  I'e.m.  La  puexta  del  Vino.  Vollea: 
1/  Isle  Jfpyeuse,  ISieseo,  pavane;  Chabrier. 
Boiirree  Fantasque. 

Tremont  Temple,  8  P.  M.  Concert  by  Mmcs. 
I-velyn  Scotney,  soprano,  and  Cara  Sapin, 
contralto;  Arthur  llackett,  tenor;  Iluward 
white,  bass.  Five  (luartets,  two  from  Liza 
Lebmann's  "In  a  Persian  (Sarden."  two  from 
her  "Daisy  Chain."  quartet  from  '-Rigo 
letto,"  operatic  arias,  among  them  ■fna  voce 
poco  fa"  (Mme.  «cotney>.  and  '.Mon  coeur 
s'onvore  a  la  voli  (Miss  Saplu).  Popular 
songs:  Homer.  "Way  Down  .South  ":  Wilson 
"Tell.  Me  Swe^  t  Creature  -;  Old  ,Sr-oteh.  ".My 
L<ive  Is  Like  a  Red,  lied  Ro.-.,-";  Itullard. 
".Vn  Indiffer.-nt  Marinei";  Keruocban,  "A 
.Sninggler's  Son-,;";  Spross,  •Win  n'  the 
Wisp,"  and  sonirB  'by  .M<  n">  s,  i  ..rM,.,- 
r.oud,  Batten.  Tipton,  puum  .  i 
l>e  the  prcTalliiii.-  language 
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^1  l-.hii  \  em.-,  ■  .  1 .  ..  i;i  .^'luii  ij^  .i  i 
and  dramatist,  is  now  perched  on  the 
l  iiinacle  of  fame:  attention  is  paid  to 
Iress:  there  is  prying  into  his  per- 
?  ji.ai  habits.  "We  are  Informed  thit  in 
his  youth  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
passion  for  gorgeous  raiment.  He  also 
had  a  singular  manner  of  expressing  i  should  be  sentenced  to  ride  in  the  ca 
admiration  of  a  book,  for  when  a  pas-    i""*  °^  X^awrence  until  they  do  som 


in  the  suburban  cars  around  the  mi'' 
cities.  The  air  in  those  cars  ia  s)mpl. 
terrific  and  I  have  wondered  for  years 
that  the  intelligence  of  N'ew  England 
subrait.s  to  it.  It  Is  simply  poisonous. 
Where  are  th©  boards  of  heaKh?  They 


sago  particularly  pleased  Iiiin,  he  would 
shout  "splendid!"  and  fling  the  volume 
across  the  room  or  up  to  the  ceiling, 
without  thought  for  the  binding  or  the 
friend  that  had  loaned  him  the  book. 
His  love,  of  spectar.ular  clothes  was  so 
pronounced  that  a  Spanish  friend  gave 
him  a  waistcoat  of  golden  silk,  cut  out 
of  a  pair  of  curtains  brought  from  San 
Sebastian. 

Verhaeren  was  not  alone  in  his  fond- 
ness for  startling  garments.  Disraeli,  In 
his  youth,  was  a  prodigious  dresser,  de- 
lighting In  an  evening  costume  of  green 
velvet  trousers,  a  canary  colored  waist- 
coat and  a  coat  with  lace  cuffs.  Dumas 
the  Elder  sported  at  an  Ambassador'.? 
reception,  "a  shirt  on  which  were  de- 
picted a  number  of  little  red  demons 
playing  amid  flames  of  yellow  lire."  He 
was  thus  as  pleased  as  Punch,  for  he  '■ 
wrote:  "My  costume  was  a  great  sue- ; 
cess;    everyone    thronged    round  and' 
made  much  of  me."  i 
Dickens,  reading  in  Philadelphia  on 
Ills  second  visit,  disgusted  Charles  God- 
frey  Leland,  who  wrote  in  bis  Journal :  J 
"His  hair  is  gray  and  scanty,  but  Is 
brushed  up  on  either  side  in  expansive 
locks  in  a  very  'swell'  manner  which 
has  proved  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
•the  Negro  minstrels.    lie  had  on  rather 
large  shirt  studs,  a  large,  showy  ring, 
sleeve  buttons,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain 
fastened  by  a  locket  in  the  middle  and 


I  thing  to  mitigate  the  nuisance— that 
if   they   survive   the   ordeal.  Anyon. 
with   an   imagination   might  easily  b. 
moved  lo  dash  his  head  through  th 
window  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  aii  ' 
l.c  ought  not  to  be  arrested  for  lunai 
either. 

You    can    take    a   chauce  between 
getting  poi.soned  to  death  In  the  Law- 
rence transfer  .station  and  getting  you 
death  of  cold  v.altiiig  on  the  street, 
chose  the  latter  and  had  an  expen.si\ t 
ca^e  of  bronchitis. 

And  the  fear.some  odor  is  not  only 
composed  of  much  breathed  air.  but 
it  includes  that  which  accompanies  the 
presence,  in  numbers,  of  the  "great 
unwashed."  and  now  it  is  associated  in 
my  mind  with  Socialism  since  going  one 
Sunday  night  this  winter  to  Ford  Hall 
,to  hear  a  noted  speaker .  whom  I  had 
|long  wished  to  hear. 

It  they  would  open  the  doors  at  boti' 
jeiids  for  60  seconds,  when  the  car  leave- 
Lhe  end  of  the  route,  so  that  the  ai 
might  blow  through,  each  car  loa<J 
might  have  a  fairer  chance  and  a  litti' 
squarer  deal. 

"UTTLB  RELEVAXCV 
Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  toKl  ua 
that  the  reason  the  country  air  is  so 
ptire  is  because  the  farmers  keep  the 
windows  of  their  dwelling-houses  shut 
The  man  remarked  that  by  night  everi 


leading  in  double  festoons  to  either  '  dwelling-house  gives  out  bad  air,  like 
watch  pocket,  as  If  he  wore  two  watches.  ....  _ 

There  was  not  a  youth  In  the  whole 
Jiouse  who  was  'got  up  so  loudly.'  »  •  • 
|Hl3  gold  chain  bore  a  large  locket,  and 
at  intervals  of  three  inches  on  it  wore 
red  coral  balls.  In  h!s  coat  buttonhole 
were  two  flowers  of  different  colors,  a«- 
WarttBV  ta  h|«  Invariable  custom.  Hia, 
ling  was  a  large  diamond,  and  between 
the  readings  he  changed  the  flowers  at 
his  buttonhole."  Dicl<ens  in  London 
was  fond  of  a  bright  green  waistcoat 
with  a  shrieking  scarlet  cravat ;  also  of 
a  sky-blue  overcoat  with  red  cuffs. 


a  slaughter  house.  But  Thoreau  ate  n'> 
i  meat  and  was  as  sensorially  impression - 
I  able  as  a.  Brahmin.— Kd. 

HANDEL  AND 
HAYDN  CONCERT 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  H.  G.  Tucker, 
organist,  assisted  by  the  Boston  Fes- 
tival orchestra,  John  W.  Cro*ley,  prin- 
cipal, and  Mrs.  Caroline  Hudson-Alex- 


The  Ney  Legend. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

You  published  a  letter  some  days  ago  "^^^^^  "soprano,  gave  a  concert  of  mis- 
ab(^ut  the  story  that  Marshal  Ney  was  ^.^ua^eous  works  last  evening  at  Sym- 
not  'shot:  that  he  escaped  to  this  coun-  j  pjjQjjy  jjall 

try.  Looking  over  Sala's  "Echoes  of  |  ^^^^  program  was  as  follows:  Gounod, 
the  Year  1S83,"  I  came  across  an  allu-  !  _„n^  march,  "Queen  of  Sheba";  Sulli- 
sion  to  a  correspondence    in  London  i*""'"  ^  „.     j,,.  «„„/iai  aria 

journals  about  this  legend.    Sala  pooh-    van.  "The  Lost  Chord     .H^ndel,  eiria 
poohed  the  story,  and  added  that  it    "Let  the  Bright  Serap^um     from  &ann_ 
"may  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  !  son";    Schumann      Traumc  ei_^  Gou 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joachim  Murat,  e.x-    nod,  solo  and  chorus  /^"^ 
King  of  Naples  (I  suppose  there  is  no    Kremser.    "Hymn  to^J'^^^^..^^^"^^^^^^ 
douft  about  his  having  been  shot)^  lived    « t'*"'' So^nT^he ^rels''! 

Kremser.  male  chorus.  ''Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving":  Sullivan,  solo  and  cho- 
rus,  "Chrlste  Elelson."  trom  the  Golden 


for  sevei-al  years  in  America,  and  that 
he  there  married,  a  lady  who  kept  a 
boarding  school  in  one  of  the  southern 
states."  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly.  Feb.  13. 

This  son  of  Murat  was  Napoleon 
AchlUe  Murat  (1801-1847).  About  1821  he 
came  to  Florida  and  bought  an  estate 
near  Tallahassee.  In  1828  he  married 
Catharine  Dudley,  a  grand-niece  of  Gen. 
George  Washington.  Murat  was  highly 
honored  in  Florida  before  h*  died:  he 
was  appointed  postmEvster.— Ed. 


"At  the  Piano." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Don's"  lament  in  your  column  of 
this  morning  that  he  "was  unable  to 
find  name  of  accompanist  with  a  magni- 
fying, glass  upon  the  pi-osram," 
strikes'  a  responsive  chord  in  all  of  us. 
Whether  we  are  interested  primarily  in 
'nusic  or  the  niceties  of  English  gram- 
mar. 

I  think  that  .the  inanagemeiit  of  th.; 
concerts  In  question  made  more  of  a 
mistake  in  not  advising  the  public  be- 
forehand of  the  appearance  ot  the  "ac- 
companist with  a  magnifying  glass"; 
than  in  neglecting  to  put  his  name  on 
th*  prftvnun.    I  feel  rur*  that  th«  au-l 

diences  in  both  cases  would  have  oeen 
larger.  Some  people  no  doubt  would 
have  been  especially  interested  to  see 
how  he  would  comport  iiinisolf  with 
such  an  instrument,  and  whether  the 
bass  or  the  treble  ivould  suffer  more  in 
the  proees.". 

Personally  I  prefer  eye-glasses  on  an 
accompanist— i-ubber  rims  with  black 
cord,  de  rfgueur— unless,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  deftly  to  distinguish  the  notes 
from  the  fly-specks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cornetist  of  the  storj-. 

The  phrasing  of  the  letter  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  well-kno'VNn  advertise- 
ment of  "a  pleasant  si.v-room  flat,  suit- 
able for  a  bachelor  gentleman  with  a 
large  bay-window."  PEDANT. 

Maiden.  Feb.  12.  .  i 

Foul  Air. 

-As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  ventilat- 
ing in  your  department  the  subject  of 

bad  air.  1  <  =h  to  endorse  the  protest; 
from  "Aura  .ra.  n-it  the  af'r  in  the 
Boston  car.s  isn't  . 


The  concert  was  enjoyable  and  the 
program  varied  and  well  chosen.  Chorus, 
orchestra  and  soloist  were  af^°'-^f,  "P" 
portunittes  to  be  heard  at  their  best. 

Mr.  MoUenhauer's  skill  in  conducting 
the  society  is  well  known  and  admired. 
Under  hX  able  direction  the  various 
works  were  performed  with  unity,  pre- 
dslon  of  attack  and  spirit,  tn  volume 
and  quality  of  tone  the  society  was 
throughout  effective.  The  performance 
of  "The  Lost  Chord."  the  chorus  from 
"Gallia"  and  Kremser's  "Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving"  was  stlrrmg  and  im- 
pressive. 

Mrs  Hudson -Alexander,  an  artist  of 
exceptional  ability,  again  excited  ad- 
miration for  the  excellence  of  her  sing- 
ing and  the  beauty  of  her  voice.  She 
sang  with  marked  authority,  flawless 
control  of  breath  and  admirable  phras- 

1  ^"  A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
'     On    Easter    Sunday,    April    4,  the 
!  "Creation"  will  be  sung.     Mrs  Gra^e 
Bonner  Williams,  soprano;  WllUam  B- 
Paguin,   tenor,   and  Frederick  JIartin 
bass,  will  be  the  assisting  artists. 

|:^UU^A  LEADS 
BAND  OF  400 

An  audience  of  more  than  8000  filled 
the  large  hall  at  Mechanics'  building 
last  night,  on  the  ocasion  of  the  Utb 
annual  benefit  of  the  Musicians'  Mutual 
Relief  Society  of  Boston,  with  John  Philip 
Sousa  as  conductor.  Greater  Boston'^! 
musicians  to  the  number  of  400,  s-aid  to 
be  the  largest  military  band  in  the 
world,  completely  filled  the  sta^e  an<: 
responded  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sou.sa. 
In  a  manner  that  brought  applause 
again  and  again. 

The  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  t'l 
the  famous  leader  by  Mayor  Curley  in 
behalf  of  the  Mutual  Relief  Society.  Just 
after  the  second  number  of  the  pro- 
gram, formed  a  pleasant  incident  of  the 
evening.  The  may.  ^^i--!.  ni.inii  ,-7  t!:' 
medal  on  the  band 
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II.  IS  an  cxceeain?  pieanurc       iua..  i. 
this  city  to  do  honor  to  the  great  in- 
ifiual  TTho,  by  his  force  of  character 
1.1  by  his  splendid  qualities  of  leader- 
iii).  has  made  possible  a  concert  such 
has  not  been  equalled  in  the  city  of 
'  '  ?ton.    This  great  audience  of  over 
'  persons  is  not  only  an  fndic^tion  of 
high  regard  in  which  the  Musicians' 
lUial  Relief  Society  is  held,  or  merely 
Teciation  of  great  music,  artistically' 
"rpreted,  but  it  Is  also  a  tribute  to 
^'     Sousa,   That  I  now  present  him  will 
doubt  be  one  of  the  greatest  sur- 
:scs  he  lias   ever  received.     I  take 
•asuro  in  pinning  on  his  coat  the 
I'  .reat  metal  in  the  world.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  the  purest  character  of  leader- 
ship in  tiro  world-" 

Mr.  Sousa  acknowledgedi  the  gift  and 
said  he  valued  It  more  than  ajiy  other 
modal  he  had  ever  received.  "If  I  re- 
ceive any  more,"  he  added.  "I  shall 
have  to  get  a  larger  coat."  This  is  th<? 
third  concert  of  the  society  that  Mr. 
Sousa  ha.s  conducted,  the  other  two  be- 
ing on  Feb.  14.  1909  and  Feb.  6,  1910. 

Artists  assisting  in  the  program  were 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Holt,  lyric  soprano;  and 
a     trombone     quartet    consisting  of 
I  T<  romo    N.    Proctor.    John  Gulesian, 
i:  ilph   Corey    and    Fred   Howard,    all  I 
j  1    uibor.H  of  the  society.  ' 
i    IL   might   be    said    to    be   a  Sousa 
I  audience,  all  of  the  .Sousa  numbers  ex- , 
c  ept  two  selections  from  "Tales  of  a ' 
Traveler."  receiving  prolonged  applause.  ' 
These  two  were  more  interesting  and 
odd.   with  queer  oriental  -strains,  than 
musically  pleasing.    The  program  was 
well  balanced  with  Mr.  Sousa's  march 
M    between   the    more  classical 
The   selections    Included  a 
'<in  "The  Huguenots,"  Meyer- 
r;  l.iszt's  "Second  Polonaise."  "Come 
ii.  po  My  f^ove  1-ics  Dreaming."  Fos- 
I'l;   "Kammenoi  Ostrow."  Rubinstein; 
Strauss's  waltz.   "Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube"; ICIgar's  march.  "Pomp  and  Clr- 
I,  ,  I    ,  o  ';  voval  excerpt  from  "Mig- 
omas  and  Sousa  s'  "Tales  of  a 
■  "Sheridan  s  Ride"  and  "The 
l>.iiHLis.  '  a  new  march. 

Mis.  Holt,  who  has  appeared  with  the 
nn.ston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other 
M-ical  organisation  in  New  England  I 
i-r  the  Polonaise  from  "Mignon," 
vlii.  h  was  well  received  and  encored. 
The  troiirbone  quartet  gave  an  excellent 
•«nditi<.n  of  Fosters  "Come  AAhere  Mv 
..ove  I, ICS  Dreaming."  '  j 

PROmTnENT  MUSICIANS 


Irs.  i.'ndsay  are  not  happy  t' 
Her  highly  objectionable  brother, 
of  a  lawyer,  has  goaded  her  inlc 
in»  for  a  divorce.    She  really  lo 
husband  and  he  loves  her.    Mr.      i  . 
Introduces  at  once  a  new  characi' 
Hattle  King,  whose  vocation  it  Is"  to  :< 
pe»r  In  court  as  a  professional  co-i ' 
spondent.   Much  more  might  have  been  , 
niftde  of  this  character.    Think  for  n 
moment  of  what  an  ingenious  Frenr 
dramatist  would  have  done  with  her!  ,\ 
it  Is,  Hattie  is  the  most  entertaining  fig-  I 
ure  in  the  first  act.  and  by  far  the  most  , 
original.    Seeing  Hattie  waiting  for  her  ( 
husband  in  a  hotel;  seeing  lier  taking 
tea  with  him  at  the  table  next  her,  Mrs. 
I.,indsay  is  the  more  outraged;  but  her 
husband  indulges  in  a  fine  burst  of  sen- 
timent, there  is  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
two  start  as  an  eloping  couple  for  Lind- 
say's bungalow  somewhere  near  Pough- 
kecpsle. 

A  thunder  storm  and  la  punctured  tire 
compel  them  to  stop  at  an  inn.  Lind- 
say has  a  blundering  Yrlend  who  <«}so 
is  married,  one  Robinson.    In  his  foolish, 
way  Robinson  tells  Hattie  that  I>indsay' 
has  run  off  with  his  wife. ,  The  Robin- 
sons and  the  pest  of  a  brother  arrive 
at  the  Inn.    They,  too.  are  forced  to 
stop,  for  the  landlord  has  a  trick  of 
throwing  bottles  on   the   road.  They 
bring  the  awful  news  that  the  divorce 
ha%  been   granted;   therefore  husband 
and  ex-wife  are  in  a  scandalous  re-: 
lationship.     Hattie  arrives,   demanding  i 
her  JIOOO  from  Lindsay.    Add  to  these 
Characters  Norah,   the  wife  of  Ranja- 
hoUe,  the  landlord — she  has  the  most 
obviously    funny    line    in    the    farce — I 
i''eter  Doolln.  a  justice  of  the  peace, ' 
played  by  our  old  friend  Ralph  Del- 
inore,  pleasantly  remembered  as  a  des- 
perate villain  with  a  staccato  laugh  in 
good    old-fashioned    melodramas;  two 
members  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany, and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
must  be  many  complications. 

The  Lindsays  cannot  be  remarried  in 
.New  York.  They  are  delayed  in  their 
attempt  to  go  to  Kew  Jersey  by  scenes 
of  jealousy,  for  Hattie  is  busy  on  the 
scene,  and  she  is  associated  In  a  sus- 
picious manner  now  with  Lindsay  and 
now  with  Robinson.  Finally,  the  Lind- 
says make  their  escape,  again  in  a 
romantic  way.  Whether  Hattie  ever 
lecelved  her  fee,  for  the  check  was  torn 
up  before  her  eyes,  is  left  In  doubt. 

Of  course,  the  farce  is  extravagant,  as 
all  good  farces  should  be,  but  the  com- 
plications are  ingeniously  devised,  many 
of  the  situations  are  near  enough  life 
to    be    the    more    amusing,    and  the 


riVF  VHDTU  PNn  mMrCD'l*'''*'°8ue  has  enough  rough  and  ready 
lilVn  nun  in  LnU  LUWtfcKlfjn  to  keep  a  good-natured  and  not  too 
Df/sn-^n,  «-  J    u    '-islldious  audience  highly  entorUined.  I 

Program    in    Italian    Arranged    by   Mr.  Bennett  took  the  part  of  Lindsay. ' 
Miss  Dorothy  Jordan.  niilch  In  New  York  was  played  by  Mr. 

Several  hundred  mothers  and  father*  T'"^®  McRae    There  were  times  when 
of  th«  North  end  attended  a  mmiJ:l'Z''f.TLZ^^^^r^ 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  North  Ben.^"*r.*''„%''".Vr'^f  P'ayed.  with  confl- 
nct   Street  Industrial   school  proviaed,''^"^^        T  IS  i^^ 
by   four   of    Boston's   prominent  W  f„  "  4  T 
einioixi    Tho  ,./^r,^o,.■»  r^  Jc,  ..  P^^^^  itself  pctcrs  out  85  soon  as  the 

^lln  -Lntlrelv  ?n  Tt,Hr„  "  ^^1  curtain   falls   On   the'  first   act.  Mi.... 

given  entirely   n  Italian.  ,-ooper  was  sufficiently  good  as  aMrs. 

Fornari.  baritone  of  the  Boston  Opem.indsay.  The  others  joined  in  a  per- 
company,     sang    the    prologue    fron  rormance  that  may  be  characterized  as 

Paghacci.      other    operatic   selection;  bustling  and  vociferous, 
and  Mario's  "Come  SI  Canta  a  Neapoli,'    The  test  of  a  farce,  after  all   is  the 
a  number  wlilch  brought  repeated  en  l)ehavlor  of  the  audience.     Las't  night 
cores  from  the  audience.  Sylvain  Noack  the  spectatoi  s  Im-lu  d   '•<.u-<  r>,\]: 
second   concert   master  of   Symphony  heartUr. 
orchestra,  played  violin  selections  froiri' 

Bach  and  Mozart.  Miss  Waters  sang  j^-_y  remember  M.  Hen,  ,  Uange.-,  a 
Italian  songs.    Wallace  Goodrich,   or-  ^  rememucr  ...  "  ,  , 

ganlst  at  Trinity  Church,  was  the  ac-  baritone  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 


conipanist. 

iMiss  Uose  Cassassa,  a  member  of  thi 
cominiuee   In   charge  of  the  musicai 
which  Is  the  fifth  In  a  series  given  b., 
the  school  for  the  first  time  this  winterj 


season.  He  is  now  "Etat.  Major  du  Pare 
d'Artine^le,"  35th  corps.  On  a  postal 
card  received  here  last  week,  he  writes 
that  he  left  in  the  "first  zone"  of  the 


explained  In  Italian  something  about  army,  for  he  was  determined  to  play  hi.s 


each  number  before  It  was  given.  The 
program  was  arranged  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Jordan  and  Robert  Jordan,  also  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  charge.  i 


1*  ^■'Z' 


farce,  'nearly 
married;  full 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

CORT  THEATRE— First  performance 
n  Boston  of  "Nearly  Married,"  a  farce 
11  three  acts  by  Edgard  Selwyn.  Pro- 
1  .oed  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York, 
<.>pt.  6,  1913. 

n  -ttle  Kins  Adrlenne  Morrlsor. 

,  „«    p,k"   Harry  Lorraine 

Mild   Gertrude  Workman 

t  fv  '{.indeay'.  Jane 

rr        Robinion  Trances  sa'  acf 

-hinson  Aubrey  I 

 Janr 

rndsev.*.'..'  Richard  1 

Griffon  Eve r«jtt  Bull     ^  ^ 


part,  "though  a  modest  one.  in  the  great 
drama  now  performing  In  Europe."  "I 
am  astonished  to  find  that  I  endure  so 
easily  the  fatigue  of  this  life,  which  I 
assure  you  Is  rather  rude.  I  even  sang 
in  the  little  Church  of  Culse  at  Christ- 
mas.   I  had  not  sung  for  six  months, 
and  X  found  that  I  had  a  wholly  new 
voice.  What  a  pity  that  Boston  was  not 
BO  favorable  toward  me  as  the  war  has  I 
been!    If  I  return  some  day  I  shall  be 
armor-proof  against  all  Inolemencles  of 
weather,  because  I  am  now  hardened. , 
Faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  Is  more  I 
i  'than  ever  firm  In  the  hearts  of  all  the 
French,  and,  please  God,  I  shall  write, 
to'you  from  Berlin."  i 


Dynamite  In  1835. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 
Reading  a  very  entertaining  pamphlet,  ' 
"Whale  Fishery  of  New  England,"  pub- 
lished hy  the  State  Street  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  I  find  on  page  51  a  state- 
ment that  I  cannot  reconcile  with  fact. 
The  writer  is  describing  the  massacre  | 
on  the  Awashonks  of  Falmouth,  In  1S35, 
near  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  natives. 
.  nparently  friendly,  came  on  board  and. 
i  a  given  signal,  killed  the  captain  and 
i.iny  of  the  crew.    "Finally  the  seamen 
laid  a  charge  of  dynamite  under  ahatch- 


anjabollB.  .  .  .  •  ■  ■  •  ■  "'-mHr^^  _^        ^^^^^^  where  the  savages  were  sitting.' 


oolVn.V  haliJh  Del 

reur   Arthur  Moore 

Orue'l!'.  George  Fcreuson 

,1b  farce  is  of  the  old  Palais  Royal 


Dynamite  In  1835? 

In    1867,    Newton's  patent  speclfled: 
"Causing  it  (nitro-glycerlne)  to  be  ab- 
.„ —  .„       —  -  -  sorbed  In  porous  unexploslve  substances, 

der.  In  fact,  the  second  act  might  be  ^^^^  ^  charcoal.  slUca  •  •  •  wherehv 
translation  from  any  one  of  a  score  converted  into  a  powder,  which  i 

r  acts  in  French  farces  with  scenes  ^^11  dynamite  or  Nobel's  safetypowder 
■  marital  suspicions,  domestic  confu-  ^^^^  t,(,rn  in  18M.    In  1867  he  di> 

ion.  thinsa  that  might  l.-^ppen  If  the  ,,,,^,,^^(1  and  patented  the  explosive  mixt 
/jdle.nco's    expectation;-  -.  i.  i  ••  k',o«n  »■     '  h  m  ■  • 

"  ere  only  confirmed. 


was  known  tor  only  Ij  n 

began  to  find  extended   n  in 

ISR:  as  the  results  of  Nobel  ;i  i  c.^tan  hr.--. 
T=    •!    not   more   probable    that  i 


iving   seamen   of   the  AwashoiiKs 
a   keg  of  gunpowder   under  th« 
"  hway?  MOBY  T.  DICK 

Wellfleet,  Feb.  13. 


London  Hysteria. 

Hysterical  letters  are  still  published  In 
London  journals.  Witness  this  one  from 
C.  F.  Marshall,  .\f.  D.,  dated  Jan.  20;  it 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  "Is 
U  not  possible  that  the  recent  campaign 
of  the  antl-i  ivisectlonlsts  against  anti- 
typhoid Inoculation  Is  Inspired  by  Ger- 
man agentij?  Such  a  method  of  'war- 
fare' would -'be  quite  In  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  Teutonic  'Kultur.'  the  ex- 
ponents of  which  might  find  kindred 
spirits  among  the  anti-vlvisectlonists." 

"The   Homeipun  Dress." 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Does  anyone  remember  a  song  popular 
In  the  South  during  the  Civil  War  en- 
titled "The  Homespun  Dress"?  I  recall 
only  one  verse; 
I  envy  not  the  Yankee  girl 

Her  pearls  and  jewels  rare. 
TbonKb  diamonds  dock  her  iiiilntwl  ucik 

And  gold  her  false  black  li.ilr. 
Huzza!  Huna!  for  the  Sunnr  South.  hiiKza ! 
,Aiid  three  times  three  for  the  humespuD  drei 

The  SoutlierD  ladles  wear! 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  Feto.  14. 


"Sally  Forth." 

.Vs  the  World  Wags; 

I  should  like  to  be  informed  why  ia 
popular  fiction,  novels  and  short  stories, 
c\en  in  the  so-called  best  sellers,  the 
characters  usually  "sallied  forth"  or 
"sailed  in."  When  reading  It  sort  of 
makes  one  weary  to  come  across  "sal- 
lied forth,"  meaning  to  walk  out.  If 
"sallied  forth"  or  "sailed  in"  is  used  in 
the  language  of  every  day  life  I  should 
lilfe  to  know  it.  I  am  ignorant  and  de- 
sire knowledge.  R.  C.  H. 

Newton,  Feb.  II. 

"Sally  forth"  Is  not  synonymous  with 
"walk  out,"  unless  the  salUer  sets  out 
boldly,  issues  suddenly  from  a  place  of 
defence,  or  sets  out; on  a  journey  or  ex- 
pedition, "She  sailed  in"  Is  not  »o  bad. 
for  It  may  be  used  with  regard  to  a 
woman  inovlng  in  a  stately  or  dignified 
manner.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Thackeray, 
George  Meredith  and  many  others  have 
thus  used  the  phrase.  Motley  wrote  In 
a  letter:  "Stately  dames  de  la  cour 
would  sail  Into  the  room  and  sail  out 
again  with  their  long  trains  sweeping 
after  them."  Then  there  are  Milton's 
lines  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Danite 
chorus  as  Dalila  approached: 
But  who  Is  this?  What  thing  of  sea  or  laadt 
Female  of  sex  It  seems. 
That  so  bedeck'd.  ornate  and  gay, 

I  Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  Rtatel.T  ship  ' 

j  Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th'  Isles 
or  .Tavan  or  Gadlra. 

With  all  her  bravery  on.  and  tackle  trim. 
Sails  flU'd.  and  streamers  wavlnn. 


Those  Wooden  Watches. 

As  the  World  Wags ; 

In  re  the  hour  marked  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  watch  signs.  The  most 
reasonable  theory  is  that  the  hands  are 
arranged  symmetrically  in  order  to  make 
a  good-looking  face,  practically  trisect- 
ing the  dial.  "To  mark  the  hour  of  Lin- 
coln's death"  is  nonsense.  Lincoln  died 
at  7  '22.  Few  wooden  faces  indicate  that 
hour.        OBADIAH  STEPPENHIGH. 

Boston,  Feb.  13. 


Political  Myth. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  fallibility  of  the  human  memory 
when  attempting  to  recall  events  of  half 
a  century  ago  is  well  Illustrated  in  the 
political  reminiscences  given  ty  Edward 
R.  Tinker  of  North  Adams  in  The  Herald 
of  Sunday,  Feb.  7,  regarding  political 
occurrences  of  1860.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  errors  in  those  reminiscences  is 
Mr.  Tinker's  statement  that  a  certaini 
Democrat  who  was  a  dellgate  to  th§ 
Democratic  national  convention  held  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  voted  in  that  convention  76  times 
for  Breckinridge  as  a  candidate  for 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
convention  took  only  67  ballots  in  all 
for  President,  and  Breckinridge  did  not 
receive  a  vote  in  any  of  those  57  ballots. 

Ben  Butler  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  that  Charleston  Democratic  national  | 
convention  of  1860,  and  a  myth  which' 
has  secured  a.  firm  lodgment  in  the  popu- , 
lar  mind  is  to  the  effect  that  in  that  con-  • 
ventlon  he  voted  57  times  for  Jeff  Davis  [ 
as  the  nominee  for  President.    On  onlyi 
61  of  the  67  ballots  which  that  conven-! 
tion  took  for  a  presidential  candidate.' 
however,  were  any  votes  cast  for  Davis, 
no  votes  being  cast  for  him  on  the  6th, 
38th,  39th,  40th,  4l8t  or  42d  ballot,  so' 
It  is  seen  that  Butler  did  not  vote  fOil 
him  67  times.    The  myth  that  he  T0te4' 
for  Davis  that  number  of  times  has,  how- 
e\cr,  been  so  long  current  and  has  so. 
II  been  repeated  that,  as  I  latel/ 
i  of  the  equally  tjaseless  myth  that 
reus  Morton  was  in  1889  elected  OoV- 
or  of  Massachusetts  by  a  majority 
c  it  probably  will  continue  to  do  duty 
a<.   veracious   political  history  t"" 
Greek  chlends.  ITEROll. 
Brookline.  Feb.  11. 


mme.  nazimova 
atbjfjkeith': 

"War  Brides"  Greatly  Enjoyed- 
Excellent    All  Around 
Bill  Given. 


"  years  that  Mme.  Nazimox 
.1     if  en  appearing  In  this  country  siiv 
"1     ig  frofn  Russia,  unable  to  speak 
word  of  English,  with  a  com  I 
uf  Russiain  players;  she  has  nevej 
been    more    enthusiastically  rece|vec| 
even  in  her  Ibsen  roles,  than  as  Joan  i. 
"War  Brides  ■  at  B.  F.  Keith's  ye8l,er  | 
flay.    Not  onJy  did  Mme.'  Nazimova 
own   performance   meet   with    inslan  I 
favor  with  her  audiences,  but  the  senll: 
nients  ex-pressed  by  Marion  Craig  WcilJ 
worth  in   the  sketch-sentiments  th»  I 
are  all  for  peace  rather  than  for  war^  | 
met  with  full  sympathy.   N  i  i< 
a  tr.ving,  a  difficult,  role;  .\  ( 
it  well.    Her  work,  upon 
her  own  bus  ,  i 

front,  was  ;i 

The  scene  m      rii,    \\  ,■     iii'i.c-  '  m.i.v 
"e  set  in  any  war-ridden  countr.v.  U,L 
vhows  a  peasant  home,  of  which  th^l 
men  are  at  the  front,  including  the  hus-  f 
band  of  the  oldest  daughter.  Joan,  who 
Is  soon  to  become  a  mother.   Joan  was  j 
not   hei-self  a    "war   bride.  "    and  she 
pleaded   with   hei-   sister   Amy,    whose  I 
hand    was   sought  by  a   soldier,  that 
Amy  might  not  beeome  a  war  bride. 
Joan   decries   the  war  bride  idea  and 
assei  ts  that  her  government  is  encour- 
aging it  merely  because  it  means  mor* 
soldier.-;  in  a  following  generation.  Be-r. 
cauge  of  her  outspo^<en     <    1 1 mi  nts,  be- 
cause she*c4iarges  tha  iilcs  are 
but  little  more  than  In  in  the  I 


comes  lo  aiicsl  her  that  they  will  not 
kill  her  because  slie  is  about  to  become 
a  mother.  It  is  just  before  they  seek  to 
arrest  her  that  news  from  the  front 
comes  to  the  little  peasant  home.  It  is 
that  the  men  of  the  family— Joan's  own 
husband  Included— are  dead. 

Mme.  Nazimova  has  with  lier  a  com- 
petent company  of  six.  in  .i  ^  her 
husband.  Charles  Bryant,  v  lie 
Bart  of  Joseph  Kerman.  tlie  .  ..i.u.  i  ,v  ho 
deeks  Joan  s  sister's  hand  and  all  but 
succeeds  In  inducing  her  to  become  a 
War  bride.  Marj-  Alden  is  Amy.  tl"  ■lis- 
ter; Gertrule  Berlteley  plays  the  < 
well,  as  did  William  Hasson  a.' 
Bragg. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  good.  P« 
chas.  the  modern  military  Herei 
a  somewhat   changed  sketch, 
h^avy  cannon  balls  with  all  hi.s 
tomed  ease  and   grace;   Daniel    I;  Ii 
and  James  McCurdy.  late  Hi  Holler  andj 
town  constable  of  "Way  Down  Easfj 
fame,  have  a  capital  i-ural  sketch  entl-l 
tied  "A  Touch  of  Nature";  Comfort  and! 
King,  also  in  the  late-star  class,  havingf 
been  featured  with  the  E\ai  -  ■    !i  r-  v 
Boy  minstrels,  presents  a  t 
"Coontown   Divorcons";   An,-    ■    ,  i,: 
cola   Is  a   pianist   of   ability;  Wallace 
Bradley  and  Xevena  Xorris  In  "In  Love- 
land";  McMahon,  Diamond  and  Chap- 
low  In  "I'he  Scare  Crowd."  a  cagltal 
sketch,  and  Capt.  Treat's  seals  and  sea- 
Hons,  .^^isiting  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week, 
for  the  first  time,  round  out  the  bill. 


1 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Nicola  Oulukanov.  baritone,  as- 
•Isted  by  Mr.  Henry  Klchheim,  violin- 
ist, and  Mr.  Herbert  Ringwell.  pianist, 
gave  a.  concert  last  night  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  There  was  a  deeply  Interestedi 
audience.'  The  program  was  aa  followsa 

Rubinstein.  Aria  from  "The  Demon"! 
Rachmaninov,  "I  beg  you  don't  leavM 
me";  violin  pieces,  Townsend,  Berceuae5| 
Wieniawskl,  Mazurka;  Song:  Scontrlnoa 
Voglio;  violin  pieces:  Wieniawskl,  RoJ 
nianza;  Krelsler,  Caprice  ViennoieJ 
Hongs;  Moussorgsky,  Serenade,  Balla4J 
Slonov,  Sunshine.  9 

Mr.  Oulukanov   was   for   a  time  al 
member  of  the  Boston  Opera  HouseT 
Company.     He  sang  last   night  withj 
much  dramatic  spIrR  but  with''  too  lit- 
tle attcntlen  to  the  size  of  the  hall  sot 
that  at  times  his  effects  were  over-J 
J»)9wering.    His  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness,   however,   gave  pleasure  to  thrfl 
hearers,  especially  to  those  who  wer^ 
•oqualntcd  with  the  Ru.tsi;.     ':iM'iii  -;r 
Thoso  who  were  not  so 
impressed    by    the  soi 
which  have  a  higlx 
that  ixpiesented  Ii.^ 
after  .'■Jcuntrlno's 
•poiiii.  ii  to  the  ai)! 
•ons    11  Italian. 

.   •  r  from  "TIm    .  •.  ,1.  ■  .• 


n|0|eil.c'!i' 


III 


I  -.1  !,„._. 
u     the     pr  ( 

lor  the 
on    the  I 
iicling  all  ' 

lier  ell  i..  i,,  ., 
I  papa  will  aooii  biutg  ii 
The  .Serenade  in  which 
^>i^<hes  that  6he  coiiUl  be  v\ 
"  s.  luid  lipr  wish  la  granted,  i( 
•  "'^'.-iflos  her  grinily  and  at  )  i 

Is  mine,"  is  a  masterpiece  I'l 
■  lion\. 

■Mr.  Elohhelm  playod  with  delightful 
Jiirity  or  tone  and  fliic  musical  taste, 
lis  performance  was  dlstingui.shcd  by 
lie  expressiveness  of  the  milodic  ideas 
'id  tho  dash  and  brilliance  of  bravura 
^i-isugos.    It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  Ilnd 

>  lollnlst  with  so  marked  a  sense  of 
liMhm.  Mr.  Elchhelm.  recalled  after 
is  first  gioup.  played  apain. 


I'  -  '       1  111^.  to  my  fiiinKi.'itr. 
10  tlie  .(jOTtli  uf  a.  nillll- 
i<>  Bonie  this  may  well 

1      -  >  DtlC. 

I'APT.  BRASSBOUND. 

l-'eb.  S. 

111.'  .viang  dictionaries  offer  no  ex- 
laiiation  of  the  phrase,  "knock  grnlley- 

vest."— Ed. 


?,t  i  "  '^"^  musical 

Ji.,  .  Oj"'"  "-     >".itten,  found  i,> 

;  teullletons  of  this  nature. 
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i.s  it  any  wonder  that  rich  cads,  prigs, 
,iol>s,    fat-headed   citizens,    and   the  like 

ink  themselves  the  equals  of,  or  superior  jj  the  rest  of  his  days  with  peevish  quar 


The  Two  Neys. 

\.s  the  World  Wags: 

The  identity  of  P.  S.  Ney  with  Marshal 
.\py  may  be  a  mare's  nest,  and  then 
again  it  may  not.  War  hath  her  cooks 
no  less  than  peace.  There  is  nothing  In- 
herently improbable  about  the  theory  ad-  ' 
\anced  by  the  author  of  "Historic 
Doubts."  In  fact,  granting  the  truth  of 
the  theory  advanced.  It  would  lend  a 
certain  symmetry  to  the  situation.  It 
would  nt  in  with  the  harmony  of  things 
that  Marshal  Ney,  after  a  mock  execu- 
tion, should  escape  to  America,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  free  and 
respected  man,  while  his  former  master 
should  1)6  mewed  up  at  St.  Helena,  filling 


poets,  men  of  letters,  or  geniuses,  when 
|py  see  the  latter  so  very  wlllingr  to  ac 
pt  treats  which  they  cannot  return? 


He  Is  Coming! 

The  Germans  often  speak  of  a  pianist 
i\  lng  great  technical  power  as  "for- 
Idable."  Mr.  Ferrucclo  Busoni,  who 
ill  visit  us  again  next  week,  may  justly 
so  characterized.  In  New  Tork  on 
t  Sunday  afternoon,  while  he  was 
lying  his  own  arrangement  of  a 
price  by  Bach,  a  man  in  the  audience 
■e  from  his  seat,  staggered  down  the 
le  and  fell  in  a  faint  as  he  reached 
door.  Knocked  out  In — was  it  the 
-t  or  the  second  round?  Thfere  was  a 
ich  of  Irony  in  the  incident.  The 
t)rlce  is  "on  the  departure  of  a  be- 
brother."    Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 


cd 


idgett  will  warn  Mr.  Busoni  against 
lerformance  of  it  here. 


Muse  to  Muse. 

'0  Musset  and  Qautler  wrote  poems 
singers  admired  by  them,  Malibran 
1  her  sister  Pauline  Viardot,  respec- 
i  ly.  as  long  before  them  Milton 
oglzed  In  Latin  verse  Leonora  singing 
Rome.  Now  comes  a  young  poet  of 
<ton  dressed  neatly  in  his  singing 
ts  and  lays  this  tribute  at  the  feet 
Of  Madame  Julia  Gulp. 

it  shall  be  writ  to  celebrate  the  eong 
f  her  who  makes  our  hearts  to  bound, 

our  throats  to  gulp? 
It  but  a  lino — as  Alexander's  long — 
i>m  all  that's  culpable  she  separates 

the  Culp! 

\  e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hyacinth 
f-ridge  for  the  privilege  of  publish- 
thls  quatrain,   worthy  of  William 

ison  Esq.,  in  his  more  inspired  and 
'  moments. 


"Also  Rans." 

the  World  Wags: 

1  "Pedant's"  gentle  gibe  at  "Don's" 
useology  anent  his  "At  the  Piano" 

le  he  quotes  "a.  pleasant  six-room 

suitable  for  a  bachelor  gentleman 

I  a  large  bay-window."    Let  me  add  .  

?ayety  of  nations  by  the  following  )  tional    contrasts,    and  without 


rtlsements : 
ii'gany  crib. 


"For  sale, 
suitable  for 


I  I'els  and  the  fabrication  of  yarns.  It 
reitiinds  one  of  the  story  about  John 
Paul  Jones,  when  he  was  a  boy.  His 
father  was  occupied  as  a  gardener  on 
some  Engrli.sh  lord's  estate,  and  catching! 
a  young  ruffian,  wl;io  was  up  to  mischief, 
locked  him  in  one  of  two  summer  houses! 
on  the  grounds,  putting  his  son  Paul  in 
the  other  for,  as  he  explained  later,  thei 
sake  of  symmetry, 

I  mi.srht  remark  in  passing  that  there  i 
is  a  copy  of  "Historic  Doubt.s"  in  the 
Roxbury  branch  of  the  Boston  Public' 
Library,  formerly  the  "Felluwe.s  Athe- 
naeum." CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 
Roxbury,  Feb.  14. 

JULIUS  CHALOFF 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Julius  Chaloff  gave  a  pia,no  re-; 
cital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Franck- 
Bauer,  Prelude.  Fugue  and  Variations; 
Beethoven.  "Waldstein"  Sonata; 
Brahms  Capriccio  in  B  minor,  Khap- 
sody  in  B  flat  major;  Chopin,  Bar- 
carolle, Mazurka  in  F  sharp  minor, 
BaliHde  in  F  minor:  Chaloff,  Album- 
Blatt;  Sapellnikov,  Danse  dcs  Elfes; 
Kaun,  Ballade  op.  93,  No.  I,  Intermezzo, 
op.  Si,  No.  5;  Paganini-Llszt.  La  Cam- 
panella. 

Mr.  CThaloff  of  Dorchester  Ave  years 
!  ago  won  an  important  prize  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  after 
I  graduation  went  to  Berlin  for  further 
study.  He  has  played  in  .several  cities 
of  Germany  and  compositions  by  him 
have  been  performed.  The  war  obliged 
him  to  return  to  this  country. 

As  a  pianist  he  has  pronounced  facil- 
ity, but  it  is  still  the  facility  of  a  pupil 
^^■ho  has  given  his  attention  almost 
solely  to  the  acquisition  of  technic.  He 
seems  to  have  neglected  the  art  of  In- 
terpretation, for  neither  In  Bauer's 
transcription  of  Cesar  Franck'g  piece, 
nor  in  the  pieces  by  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  did  Mr.  Chaloff  show  Intellec- 
tual comprehension  or  romantic,  poetic 
feeling.  His  performance  was  matter- 
of-fact  in  expression,  monotonous  in 
tonai  color,  without  dynamic  or  emo- 

flne 


"Sow"  or  "Suff"? 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

I    differ   with    your   contribuiMi  ii. 
■   N."  in  his  prefeience  for  the  pro- 
latlon     "Sow"     over     "Suff"  for 
UKh."  Is  that  lucid? 
In  the  first  place.  I  once  wrote  a  poem 
"lucli  depended  entirely  on  tho  pronun- 
ciation that  I  prefer,  it  was  as  follows: 

THE  TR.\GEDIAX. 
llix  urouO  career  has  just  begun 

.'i  iid  zephyrs  throush  his  whl.skers  sough 
W  h  l,>  proud  ambition  ':gs3  him  on, 
riic  audience  eggs  him  off. 
1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
oven  with  my  preferred  pronunciation 


the  rhyme  is  off  color,  but  where  would 
I  have  been  if  "H.  McG.  N 
vailed  ? 


had  pre- 


1  with  ."Jix  legs  and  open  sides.  Also 
1  to  be  authentic)  :  "The  Misses 
th  having  cast  off  clothing  of  every 
l  iption  invite  immediate  Inspection." 

PRUDE. 

,^ton,  Fe*.  IB. 


A  fine  !  "ensc  of  rhythm.  There  were  brilliant 
young  !         and  trills;  there  were  instances  of 


agreeable  legato  playing;  but  this  ex- 
hibition of  technic  was  mechanical; 
tion"^^    solely  as  an  aid  to  interpreta- 

Liivi.r''*"'''''^  contrapuntal 
I  the  different  voices.  Here,  as  in  the 
I  other  pieces,  there  was  an  abuse  of  the 
damper  pedal.  There  was  too  often  a 
'ness.'       '  "'•''■'^  ''^^^  been  ctear- 


Can'he^nnl",'^  ^'"^  mechanism, 

'of  art? 


thr 


weightier  matters 


The  Captain's  Chat. 

.c  World  Wags: 
I  rilng  Into  T.  E.  Crispe's  "Reminis- 
s  of  a  K.  C."  the  other  day,  a 
■•iiice  to  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  the 
of  the  pugilist,  J.  C.  Heenan.  set 
in  wondering  if  they  were  not  the 
-  nals  of  the  cnaracters  in  Alfred 
lanan's  "The  Modern  Heloise."  An 

 The    ntw.-papt  1.-    staled     that    Eiiiil : 

itract  from  tho  latter  book,  descrtp-  jWaldteufel,  who  died  on  Tue.sday,  was  i 
"e  of  a  prize-fight,  may  interest  some:  |horn-  at  Paris.    He  studied  for  a  time  • 
'The  men  were  fighting  for  more  than  'at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  but 
urse  of  sovereigns.  They  were  fight- j  he  was  born  at  Strassburg.    For  some 
for  more  even  than  pride  of  race  orjyears  he  was  an  exhibition  player,  etc 


And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  To  para- 
Phrase  the  immortal  Bunthorne— it  was 
a.  little  thing  of  my  own.  Alas!  T  pub- 
lished it.  And  the  compositor— it  was  bo- 
tore  the  days  of  the  linotype— set  it  up 
"sought."  And  so  it  appeared  in  cold  ! 
print,  forever  blasting  my  reputation  as  ' 
a  poet. 

^   In  the  second  place,  the  moderated 
"/  '  sound  expressed  by  "ough"  is  more  - 
IiUe  the  murmur  of  the  leaves  than  the 
•sound  which  rhymes  with  the  lady  pig.  i 
Rough  and  ruff  sound  alike,  but  to  al 
.sensitive  soul  with  a  mind's  eve.  ruff  is; 
rougher  than  rough.   And  the  softenins  I 
and  smoothing  of  the  crude  and  naked  \ 
"f"   with   the  more  modest  "ough"  is 
becoming   to    the    gentle    breeze.  Sov 
rhymes  with  row  and  susKCSts  the  howl- 
ing of  a  .gale  or  a  tom-cat. 

If  "H.  McG.  N."  and  1  were  together 
i  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  New  Hampshire 
j  pi.5g<-'ry,  we  might  come  to  an  amiable 
agreement,  as  long  as  we  stayed  there 
otherwise  never.  H  J 

Medford,  Feb.  14.  '   '  ' 

-,*i>  How  carelessly  men  read!  "H. 
f^l  :.  '„  ^'^  "O'  c.xpress  a  preference 
was  ouil  preference 

■  ■^w^-         "^^  rhyrhe  :'sough"  with 

.■^5p..  '"^  5'°*  '^"'^'  pronunciation 
soff   i.s  also  given  -by  some  lexicograph- 
jers   His  whole  fourth  line  limps  a  little 
,     fj)  We  are  extremely  sensitive  and 
weep  on  the  slightest  occasion,  but  in 

'"i"'^^''  '^^'^  rougher  than 

uff.  And  so  the  old  spelling  "dogge" 
brings  before  us  a  savage  beast  with 
fearsome  teeth,  while  "dog"  may  he  a 
foolish  King  Charles.  ^  ^ 

necessarily  I  mw- 
Ni^ht-.^^.f-v.^""^^  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  :    November  chill  blaw 
angrj'  sugh." — Ed. 


loud  wi' 


Too  Realistic. 

As  the  World  Wags  • 

Althoiigh  Walter  Leon  Sawyer's  novel 
Of  A  Local  Habitation"  was  not  ap-  ; 
predated  here,  it  was  considered  a  mas-  ! 
terly  work  by  the  foremost  English  men 
ot  letters.  Fifteen  years  ago.  while  r 
browsing  in  a  book  shop,  I  picked  up  a  i 
copy  of  the  story.  It  seemed  such  a  true  ' 
picture  of  life  in  a  certain  section  of' 
Boston  that  I  purchased  the  book,  find-  i 
mg  it  all  that  it  promised  to  be.  A  few  ' 
weeks   later,   Goodspeed   had   a  large! 

remamder"  of  the  novel  and  I  bought' 
a  dozen  copies  to  distribute  in  place  of 
Christmas  cards.  While  some  friends 
were  much  pleased  and  sent  cordial  let- 
ters of  thanks,  the  South  end  people 
who  received  the  book  felt  themslves  in- 
sulted and  said  so  plainly. 

Some  years  later  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  was  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Youth's  Companion. 
I  asked  why  he  had  not  WTitten  other 
books  about  our  city  and  he  replied  that 
the  reception  of  "A  Local  Habitation" 
had  discouraged  him.  Copies  had  been 
ent  to  the  leading  literary  men  of  Eng- 
[land  and  without  exception  they  had 
praised  the  storj-  heartily.  He  had  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  letters  from  a  score 
of  noted  English  writers.  Thomas  Har- 
dy had  been  especially  strong  in  his 
praise,  but  the  American  public — mean- 
ing the  Boston  public— had  not  wanted 
the  book.  It  was  too  true  to  lite  here. 
Boston,  Feb.  14.  J.  b.  CLAPP 


nationality.    They  were  fighting  for 
development,  not  local,  but  world- 
Ic,  of  such  things  as  nerve  and  cour- 
ts,   and    endurance,    and  physical' 
pength,  and  coolness  and  skill.  They 
light  fairly,  cleanly,  feeling  the  joy  of 
mbat,  with  heads  well  up,  with  every 
liscle  in  play,  without  rancor,  without 
llice.  with  a  series  of  rapid,  hard-hit- 
hg  exchanges,  given  dexterously  and 
Inerously.  as  knlghLs  gave  blows  with 
^ords  in  olden  times.    It  was  an  oxhi- 
Jtiou,  Adams  thought,  as  creditable  to 
le  man  who  lost  as  to  their  own  man 
^o  won." 
The  discussion  of  the  phrase,  "He's 
Ine   W^est,"    83    an    euphemism  for 
lath,  has  shed  light  on  an  expression 
lat  has  long  puzled  me.  I  refer  to  the 
liraso.  "to  knock  a  man  galley-west." 

knock  a  man  galley-west,  therefore 
leans  to  knock  a  man  cold,  or  knock 
\m  dead. 

^omebody  recently  asked  why  there 
fe  no  women  cambists.  It  Is  probably 
l,e  to  the  general  lack  among  women 
vhat  H.  G.  Wells  calls  the  "very 
of    brilliant  research— applicable 


a  piano  factory,  but  the  success  of  his 
charming  waltzes.  "Manola"  and  "Joles 
et  Pelnes,"  which  he  published  at  his 
own  expense,  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  the  composition  of  dance  music.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  chamber  pianist 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  director  of 
the  court  balls.  He  also  conducted  the 
balls  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  and  was 
applauded  as  conductor  of  his  dance 
music  in  other  cities,  as  London  and 
Berlin.  Thousands  have  danced  to  hi.s 
"Rspana,"  "Estudiantina,"  "Gretna 
Green"  and  other  waltzes.  He  was  a 
man  of  marked  talent,  whose  be1it| 
waltzes  have  not  been  surpassed  even 
hy  Johann  .Strauss. 

Jules  Huret.  who  recently  died,  was 
II  journalist  of  great  ability.  His  studies 
of  lite  in  Germany  and  this  tountry 
1 8hov>-ed  him  to  be  a  keen  observer  and 
la  thinking  man.    His  Inquiries  into  the, 
literary  evolution  in  France  and  into; 
tlie  So'jial  question  are  valuable  docu-  i 
iiienls,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  inducing 
,tl  i?  naturally  reticent  to  talk  freely.  A 
volume  "Loses  et  Coiilisses"  In  lightev 
U-.'i,)  :       -'1   T>  ■  '  '  .   ~^:Arah  Bern- 


An  Old  Rhyme. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Relative  to  the  several  contributions 
fiom  "C.  W.  P."  and  others  in  regard 
to  words  ending  in  "ough,"  I  send  an 
old  rhyme  containing  the  various  pro- 
nunciations of  that  ending. 

The  rhyme  may  be  well  known,  for  it 
has  been  repeated  in  our  family  for 
several  generations: 
Wife,  mate  me  some  aamplings  of  dough. 

They're  better  than  meat  for  my  cougb. 
Cwil;  them  until  they're  cooked  throujh. 

I  hou'-h  not  till  they're  hcarr  or  touffb. 
Now  I  must  be  off  to  my  plough. 

And  the  boys,  when  they've  had  enough. 
Afay  keep  the  flies  off  witti  a  bough 

V\  hije  the  old  horse  drinks  at  the  trough. 
Quincy.  Feb.  14.  G.  C.  L.\NE. 


BYMMLZEiSLER 


n  p:ano 
f'telnert 


By  RHILI?  HALE. 

Fannie  BloonifK^ld  y.wic 
recital  yesi  rrtay  afternoon 
Hall.      T!i'-i  srogram  was 


I  2,  from  ti  Minuets),  Sonata  Ai" 
- mata;  Schubei  l,  Moment  Mtisii 'i-i 
94,  No.       Menuetlo    (No.  S.  from 

antasie  Sonata,  op.  7S),  Mendelssohn, 
.■<ons»  Without  Words,  op.  62,  No.  8  "'v 
request),  op.  67.  No.  4;  Weber.  Invito) - 
lion  to  the  Dance;  Chopin.  Ballade, 
op.  52.  Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  7,  12;  Val.'=e. 
•  p.  64,  No.  2;  Scherzo,  op.  31. 

Mme.  22elsler  had  not  played  here  to: 
f  long  time,  much  to  the  regret  of  h'- 
admirers.  The  year.s  pass  quickly,  I  n' 
tiiiio  has  not  quenched  her  flame.  M. 
'.=1  not  necessary  to  quote  Mr.  Hiineker's 
ihaiacterlzatlon  of  her.  It  Is  famlllf"' 
to  all  and  holds  good  today. 

The  program  was  an  agreeable  chanj;'^ 
from   tho   conventional   and  eccentric 
ones   that   have   been   put   before  U8 
this  season.    There  was  no  thunderous 
disarrangement    of    one     of  Bach's 
organ  pieces;  there  was  not  a  formid- 
able row  of  Sonatas    without  relief; 
th"re  was  no  choice  of  composers  whose 
n*mes  all  begin  with  an  "A"  or  a  "B" 
or  a  "('."    It  was  a  delightful  idea  to 
open  the  conceit  with  Beethoven's  little-' 
Minuet; *it  put. the  hearer  in  g.  receptive 
mood  instead  of  encouraging  him  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat;  and  it  at  once 
revealed    a   pianist    with    a  charming 
touch  and  poetic  fancy.    The  piece."  by 
.'-(■hubert  were   welcome.    Tho  chosen 
Songs  without  Words,  which  aiu  too 
i.'ften  under-rated  as  other  works  of ' 
Mendelssohn.    "Elij.'ih"    for    instance,  1 
are  over-rated,    brought    up  pleasant  j 
memories,  the  first  of  Gertrude  Hoff-  i 
mann  a,nd    otner    nude    children  of 
nature  bounding  and  leaping  over  the  j 
stage.    And  then  there  was  an  adniir-  i 
:ible  performance  of  Weber's  "Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance.  '  a  performance  in 
the  chivalric  manner  of  Webor.    Tin  ' 
was  also  the  joy  of  hearing  the  "Invi-  : 
tation''   interruped   by  applause.    And  I 
this  in  Boston,  the  "centi'e  of  musical  ! 
culture!"    ]ii   the   recent  adoration   of  | 
Debussy   perhaps  Weber  is  forgotten 

The  characteristics  of  Mme.  Zeislcr  - 
playing  are  unchanged.    That  she  could 
still   be    tempestuous   and  tumultuous, 
even  without  consideration  of  the  size 
of  the  hall,  was  shown  by  her  reading 
of  Beethoven's  sonata,  which  for  once 
was  passionate  and  did  not  .  belle  its 
name.    But  with  what  verve  and  gust  i 
.she  played  the  allego  movements!  Ilei 
mechanism  is  as  polished  and  brilliant 
as  ever,  but  the  polish  has  warmth  and 
the  brilliance  is  not  nietallie.   Her  sense  I 
of  rhythm   is  still   marked.     She  Is  a  I 
mistress  of  tonal  gradation.s,  dynamic ! 
contrasts  that  are  significant  .-md  ro-  I 
mantle.    There  was  at  times  as  of  old  j 
a  curious  and  tantalizing  succession  o( ;  v 
passages  now  played  with  a  certain  im- 
posing inflexibility  and  now  with  ravish- 
ing  temporal    freedom.     .\11   in    all  a 
concert  to  be  enjoyed  and  rememljered 
■without  the  labor  of  analysis,  criticism 
and  hyper-crlticisni  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer. 


TWOG.B.SHAW 
PLAYS  AT  TOY 

By  PHILIP  HALc. 

TOV     THEATRE.     Two     plays  by 
i  George  Bernard  Shaw  were  parforined 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.    The  first 
was  "Great  Catherine."  a  comedy  in 
, four  scenes : 

The  Sergeant.  . .   Malcolrti  Murley 

VarinUu  ClaudinB  I,eve 

Prince  Patlomkin  I.umsden  Hare 

Captain  JSdstaston  Arthur  Spearman 

.N'aryshkin  Paul  Boont? 

t'atherino  IT  Gertrude  Kingston 

}'rincess  Dashkoff  Dora  Sass 

I'laire  Kathleen  Patch 

The  second  was  "Overruled,"  a  com- 
edy in  one  act: 

Mr.s.  Juno  Dorothy  Wetheiald 

Greg.ory  Lunn  Oumsden  Hare 

Mr.  Sibthorpe  Juno  Irvln?  Pirhel 

Mrs.  Lunn  <>«rtrude  Kinpstoii 

To  see  tlieae  short  comedies  ah  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  theatre  was  obliged 
to  sit  from  S:30  till  31:20.  The  cur- 
tain did  not  rise  promptly.  The  waits 
in  the  first  play  were  not  too, long,  but 
tliere  was  the  foolish  and  irritating  in- 
teiniission  of  20  mintites  or  more  be- 
tween the  plays,  during  which  coffee, 
tea  and  chocolate  aie  supposed  to  be 
served  to  those  that  brave  the  heat  and 
lUe  crowding  in  "tho  Chinaya."  The 
management  fondly  thinks  that  cci'!  ' 
and  tea  sei'vert  late  at  night  may  he  : 
the  audience  awake  during  the  per- 
loiinance  of  the  final  play. 

When  "Great  Catherine"  was  first  per- 
formed in  London  some  of  the  critics 
protested  against  Mr.  Khaw's  abomla- 
able  perversion  of  history;  they  were 
vexed  because  Potemkin's  name  was 
spelled  in  an  unuPual  mauner;  because 
Catherine  tortured  the  English  visitor 
by  kicking  him  In  the  rib.s. 

This  must  have  dellglited  the  fantas- 
tical dramatLst,  who  frankly  confesped 
that  his  Catherine  wan  the  Catherine 
of  Byron.  As  for  the  "historical  treat- 
ment," "Great  Catherine"  is  no  more 
inaccurate  than  "Louis  XI"  or  "Rich- 
ellen"  or  "Henrv  "V't."    Bnt  It  is  not 
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-uist  be  confesseii  u..ii.  i:  ..^  >o.r.i  a> 
not  Fhow  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  liest, 
'  iirst  scene  la  amusingly  farcical. 
fn-akenInK  of  the  Empress  in  the 
i   13  also   amuplner,   In  fact  the 

•  t  soene  goes,  but  there  (a  nothing 
.0  third.  The  "torture"  in  tho 
1  Is  too  long  spun  out,  but  tlir 
speech  of  the  KngUshnian  to  ti  c 

ri  .ss  and  her  one  wish — that  slie 
put  him  In  the  new  museum — 
-L  redeem  the  scene  from  the  rr- 
'1  of  boring. 
I    It  the  fiuce  ha.s  a  certain  vitality  . 
■       1         st  part  It  holds  the  auili- 
d  by  the  fact  that  it 
!       (  i  ;lne    laiishter,  although 

•'  ith  tlie  excepiion  of  Miss  Xingston  and 
Afr.  Hare  the  players  were  amateurL^h, 
-ailly  Inailequate.  It  was  a  pity  that 
t  i'  lilns  comedians  were  so  pitla- 

1.1  ■  Mi,  :    .  iRd. 

^'    ^  Kingston  grave  a  vivid  imperson-i 
•  i        of  the  Empress.    She  brought  to 
1    I  I.  the  Star  of  the  North  as  she  a))-! 
I'sar.s  In  "Don  Juan."    There  was  tlit 
tnixturo   of    dignity    and  ohildishn^.^^s. 
•vith  the  suggestion  of  sensuality.  Tliat 
I  he  kicking  the  ribs  of  the  Englishman 
became  tiresome  was  the  fault  of  Jit. 
-haw.    The  imper.'!onation  was  a^mlra- 
ily  composed:  the  part  was  created; 
lero  was  a  fijrurc  of  flesh  and  blood, 
t  nif  '  1.  a  distinguished  Liondon  act- 
I         l;  a  part  that  was  identified 
b\  a  reference  to  the  play  bill.  [ 
A  dance  that  was  nearer  1915  than, 
1776  gave  pleasant  variety  to  the  last 
'■ene,  but  the  Russian  songs  lntroductO| 
Ml  the  third  did  not  enliven  it. 
"Overruled    Is   an     agreeable  trifl 
nd  it  was  better  played  on  the  wholei 
'  han   tho  preceding  comedy,  although 
van    Miss   Kingston    was    not  letter 
•'  i  t.     The   comedy   Is  a   satire  on 
conventional   ideas  concerning 
i  iony  and  divorce.    Many  of  tht 
1p,  and  throughout  the  plnv 
s  \-olce    la  heard,  utterin.- 
i\  after  paradox.    At  the  end  tht: 
V  drags  and  Uie  spectator  wishes 
Mrs.  I^unn  Uiat  the  dinner  gong 

•  botind. 

'  Kingston's  diction  was  as  de- 
'   il  In  this  comedy  as  her  slight 
in  accent    was    in  "Great  Cath- 
As    the    cool,  unsentimental. 


But  ever  dwella  the  sott  voice  in  my  «*r. 
Whispering  of  what  Time  |«.   what  .Man] 
might  be, 

^''ouia  ho  but  "do  the  daty  that  lies 
near,"  ^  ,, 

vnd  cut  clubR,  cards,  champasne.  balls, 
billiard-rooms,  and  beer. 


Interior  Decoration. 

The  Porphyry  Club  is  more  attiactive 
day  by  day.  At  least  so  we  are  informed 
liy  Mr.  Golightly.    It  is  expected  that 
the  roulette  wheel  with  tho  "bouncer" 
will  be  on  exhibition  next  Monday,  for 
tiiembers  and  their  families,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Ryan  will 
v,e  persuaded  to  give  a  demonstration 
on  a  determined  afternoon  next  week 
between  4  and  C  P.  M.    Between  5  and, 
i;  P.  M.,  the  cocktail  hour,  the  demonj 
stratlon  will  be  for  men  only.  There  is| 
also  a  fair  prospect  that  the  marked, 
oards  used  at  Ferncroft  will  be  added  to 
the   stock   in  the   poker-room  so  thaj 
I  hero  will  be  pleasing  experiments  at, 
1  the   expense   of   visiting  non-resident 
iiieinbera  and  any  gentleman  that  has 
;  •  .  M  put  up  for  the  traditional  fort- 
■  1.  [ 
er«  is  also  talk  of  decorating  the 
1  ^ltllng  or  lounging  room.  JIany  of 
1,  ,    1.1   icrs,  especially  the  older  ones, 
:irludiny,  of  course,  the  surviving  char- 
ter members,  have  been  obliged  of  late 
to  have  their  interior  clock  work  ex- 
amined by  physicians  with  the  aJd  of 
the  X-ray.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  pho- 
tographs of  affected  hearts,  livers,  kid- 
neys and  any  section  ot  the  alimentary 
canal,  should  be  mounted  for  a  club  al-| 
bum    handsomely    bound    in  Russia 
leather.    The  name  of  each  exhibitor 
win  be  written  in  his  own  hand  with  the 
date  under  the  photograph.  The  art  and 
literary    committee,    however,  prefers 
th.it  the  photographs,  enlarged,  should 
form  a  frieze,  and  thus  the  Frieze  of  the 
phyry  may  yet  be  as  famous  as  tho 
I    i  zc  of  the  Parthenon. 

:  he  governors  of  the  Porphyry  have 
ic-p.tly  been  t-purred  Ino  action  by  the 
.  rts  of  tho  goings  on  at  the  new  City 
'  r-.y  The  membership  of  the  Porphyry, 
:  A  over,  will  not  be  Increased.  The  club 
will  still  be  ranked  among  "those  ex- 
clusive." 


M.  t  ouuiry  town  nf  ^ 
1111  .snare  drummer 
m  hi  ,  :  lu  ks  while  trying  to  r  cio, 
free-for-all  light  between  several  j 
and  peasants,  and  the  conflict  .-ontin 
to  the  bitter  end  with  no  further  inlc  - 
ferenc*froni  him.  '  | 

The  ba5«  dpummer  has  a   very  |m- 
I'ortant  p.irl  lu  Pel  form  on  tiio  street.  I 

He  comes  pretty  near  controlling  the 
tempo  for  the  rest  of  the  band.  A  steady 
bass  drummer  is  a  great  advantage  to 
any  band,  but  an  erratic  one,  when, 
strong  drink  is  raging,  Is  a  musical 
menace.  A  well  known  band  leader, 
whose  family  life  was  not  ideal  once 
assured  the  writer  that  he  did  not  know 
which  ho  dreaded  most— a  rolling  pin 
and  a  woman  scorned  or  a  drum  stick, 
!  and  a  drummer  corned. 
'  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important 
position  In  a  band  is  that  of  the  drum 
carrier.  For  the  drummer,  his  attention 
given  to  his  music,  must  depend  for'^ 
guidance  upon  the  beast  of  burden; 
;  ahead.  A  misstep  may  be  fatal.  Once,  i 
I  in  early  winter,  when  a  Kansas  City 
I  band  was  marching  in  a  Masonic  parade 
In  Memphis,  the  di-um  carrier's  attention 
I  was  diverted  from  his  duty  by  a  girl 
I  on  th:  sidewalk,  so  that  he  failed  to 
( notice  a  hu.?e  snowball  the  players 
'  ahead  o(  him  had  avoided,  and  a  drum- 
]  less  band  played  on. 

If  you  desire  an  important  position  inl 
the  band  for  which  you  can  qualify 
quickly,  start  in  a-s  drum  carrier.  The! 
pay  is  small,  but  there  are  compensa-J 
tlons,  such  as  wearing  a  uniform,  etc! 
If  your  goal  is  leadership,  you  can,' 
when  in  strange  towns  and  the  parade 
is  all  over,  carry  a  baton  In  your  hand] 
and  be  taken  for  the  leader,  and  accept! 
many  favors  from  admiring  ladies  and) 
bartenders  who  love  to  hear  the  band! 
play.  Yes,  you  would  better  begin  your! 
musical  career  by  carr>-ing  the  drum. 

I.  PORTER  MORSK. 
Marlboro,  Feb.  16. 


Preferably  the  Drum. 

j  As  the  World  Wags : 

I  read  In  the  Leader  this  letter:  "Dear 
Sir— I  am  anxious  to  join  the  band  right 
oft.  What  is  the  leading  instrument,  and 
how  quick  can  T  become  a  memberV 
Willie  Smith."  ; 

The   leading   instrument   m   a  band. 
"  llie,  depends  upon  the  make-up 
inlzation.    The  principal  instrii- 
'id  be  the  solo  cornet,  but.  in  >  ■ 
■  is  cspeiialiy,  the  third  slto  < 
;  to  usurp  that  position,  contcj 
it  vigorously  with  tho  second  <  on 
.(■times  a  trombone  player  aspires. 
.  centlv    when  a  band  was  standing 
I  playing  a  military  company  into  an 
,,ory,  an  ambitious  young  trombone 
f-"  iri  n  li'iri-v  fn  fini.-.Vi  the  Job,  br. 


,.1      lllu     ■  ■ 

I  nee.  Hfi 
,  M.  Uebub> 
him   a.--    the   best  ini. 
•  mutilc,    Mr.  CopelanU 
jgeniis   is   not   alpne   a,.;  i 
(|  exotic  and  vaporous  harmonies  of  tho 

Frenchman. 
I    Tho  pianist  is  at  home  with  Bach  an<l 
i  Scarlatti.     with     Chopin,     the  great 
I  romanticist:    he   knows   the  altein.-itc 
lire  and    languorous    charm    of  the 
Spaniard  .•\lbeniz. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  lent-'th 
of  his  program  last  evening.  It  was 
generous  and  varied.  Only  two  of  Ihf 
pieces  were  unfamiliar.  Oebussy'.^ 
Kerceuse  and  "Feuilles  Mortes." 

The  Berceuse,  dedicated  to  King  .-M- 
bcrt  of  Belgium,  is  simple  and  im- 
pressive. The  mood  is  one  of  mournful 
>  ontemplation.  There  is  the  thought  of 
the  battlefield  with  its  dismal  burden  of 
dead  and  with  the  shadowy  atmo- 
.sphere  ot  flitting  or  departed  spirits. 
There  is  a  stormy  middle  section,  a 
trumpet  calli  as  it  were,  an  apotheosis 
to  heroism;  then  the  crashing  chorda 
subside  and  the  piece  concludes  as  it 
began;  melancholy  and  funebrlal. 

"Feullles  Mortes,"  which  was  also 
played  for  the  first  time,  is  impression- 
istic and  justifies  its  name. 

Throughout  the  recital  those  qjalities 
long    associated    with    Mr.  Copeland's 
playing   were   constantly   in  evidence. 
There    was    the    rayishing    tone,  the 
fluent   execution,    the   dash,  brilliance 
and  delicacy,  the  gorgeous  coloring. 
A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic  and 
I  the  pianist  added  to  the  progranj.  Mr. 
;  Oopeland  is  soon  to  play  in  other  cities. 
I  The  good  wishes  of  his  friends  go  with 
!  him.  He  will  be  missed  iiere. 


-,,irden,  a  whale,  >  ""re  is  no  ai 

1  islon  1o  negro  n,  i     in    ■>!:  the  fifti'^ 
lud  the  early  sixtie.s.  In  The  Hf  r  I'l 
Lomorrow.  several  letters  on  this 
will  be  published.  They  will  close  a  dis- 
cussion that  has  interested  many. 


Verbal  Annoyances. 

A3  the  World  Wags :  • 
The  anomalous  spelling  mentioned  by 
"C.  W.  P."  is  most  annoying  In  the  c;u5c 
of  proper  names,  as  Clough  (cluf),  the 
poet,  and  Clough  (clow),  late  city  archi- 
tect; also  in  Houghton  (o  or  ow). 

Those  anonialies  arc  essentially  the 
same,  and  ought  to  be  grouped  with 
the  combinations  ought  (brought, 
wrought),  augh  (laugh,  faugh),  and 
aught  (draught,  naughty).  Perhaps 
your  contributors  may  tell  us  how  many- 
score  they  find  of  these. 

I  will  add  to  Miss  SandaWs  list 
sloutrh  (sluf),  a  cast-off  skin. 

DISC^ENS. 


Purely  Psychical. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  very  interesting  psy- 
chical play,  "The  Miracle  Man,"  can 
any  of  your  Waggera  recall  an  experi- 
ment practised  by  a  seeker  after  the' 
Imaginative  causes  of  mental  healing i 
who  professed  to  exert  a  curative  power, 
by  Invoking  a  steady  attention,  accom- 
panied b.v  faith,  upon  two  crossed  knit- 
ting needles  while  some  mumbo  jumbo. 
Invocation  was  made?   The  results  were! 
printed  In  a  paper  In  .some  magazine 
many  years  ago,  and.  If  memory  serves,  | 
they  were  astonishing,  relief  being  given 
In  ciises  like  many  of  those  for  which 
votive  offerings  are  hun.g  upon  tho  walls  | 
at  St.  Ann's  or  at  Lourde.s.    These  en- 1 
tlrely  sclentiflc  experiments  were  useful  I 
to  enlighten  the  judgment  concerning  ( 
an  element  which  may  enter  into  over  .so 
many  of  the  successes,  not  only  of  re- 
ligious, but  of  professional,  practitioners. 
In  fact,  the  modern  physician  has  lost 
some  of  his  power  T?y  voluntarily  divest- 
ing his  art  of  Its  faith-insplring  mystery 
and  authority  through  acknowledging  its 
limitations  In  favor  of  the  restorative 
beneficence  of  nature.    THE  OLD 'UN. 

Beitou,  Feb.  15. 

BY  COPELANDl 

oiand  gave  his  fare- 
v.ell  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Bach,  Sarabande.  Passepled  I.  and  II.; 
Mozart.  Adagio  from  Sonata  No.  6; 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  T.  and  V.;  Chopin, 
Fantasie  Impromptu,  Nocturne,  Polo- 
naise. V  sharp  minor;  Debussy,  Ber- 
ceuse Herolque.  dedicated  to  King  Al- 
bert of  Belgium.  Feuillcs  Mortes,  Min- 
strels, I.a  Soiree,  dans  Grenade,  Pa- 
godes.  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  La  Puerta  del 
Vino,  Voiles,  I/Isles  Joyeuse,  Enesco, 
Pavane;  Chalirler,  Bourree  Fantaaque. 

For    years  Mr.    Copeland  has  been 
known  and  admired  In  this  city  as  a 
.   tnlat  of  the  first  rank,  of  unusual 
■s  and  marked  originality.    His  re- 
,1s  are  always  a  pleasure,  for  to  him 
voice  of  the  piano  responds  grate- 
:iy  and  In  exquisite  tones.  His  touch 
is  now  light  and  caressing,  now  full; 
never  without  quality.  There  le  always 
the  suggestion  of  power  and  reser\ 
tie  has  true  streiigt'i.   while  betwe*  i 
s  sottest  and  loiuU-^i     ■,!  ■.  -  ion  uri 
any   shades  of  foi  "i  and 

orfd     Then,  too,  tl  -  with- 


TREMONT  TEMPLE  CONCERT  [ 
AUDIENCE  HIGHLY  PLEASED 

Mmes,  Sapin  and  Scotney  and  Mr.  !' 
White  and  Mr.  Hackett  Sing. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  of  concerts  lu  ] 
Tremont    Temple    was    attended    Ui-l  i 
night  by  an  audience  of  2500  person  , 
who  cheered  the  artists  to  the  echo. 
The  audience  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
et^ch  of  the  singers  was  compelled  to  ! 
give    numerous    encores.    The  artist.-, 
were  Mme.   Cara   «apln,  2Ime.  Evelyn 
Scotney,    Howard    White    and    Arthur  ' 
Hackett.     Herbert   Seller  was  acconi- 
panlst.     It  was   the   tirst  appearaino 
of  Mme.  Sapin  and  Mr.  Hackett  at  the 
'concerts  and  they  became  favorites  at 
once.    Both  have  particularly  pleasing 
1  voices.    They  sang  well  last  night.   Mr  \ 

White  was  as  good  as  ever  and  whlh 
j  Mme.    Scotney    is   a    marked  favorit 
I  with  the  patrons  of  the  concerts,  as  e\  ■ 
I  denced  by  last  night's  applause,  a  nas; 
quality  was  evident  in  her  voice. 

The  program  included  five  quartet? 
!  two  from  "In  a  Persian  Garden,"  two 
from  "A  Daisy  Chain"  and  one  from 
"RIgoletto."  Mme.  Sapln's  regular  num- 
bers   were    "Mon   coeur   s'ouvre    a  ta 
voix,"  from  "Samson  el  Dallah,"  "Way 
Down      South,"      "Punchinello"  and 
"Flower  Rain."    She  sang  three  encore 
numbers,  including  Tostl's  "Goodbye. 
'    Mme.  Scotney  gave  "Una  voce  poco, 
I  fa"  from  tho  "Barber,"  "My  Love  Is  Like 
■  a  Red,  Red  Rose,  '  "Song  of  the  Canoe" 
(and  "Will  o"  the  Wisp."    Among  her] 
seven    extra    numbers    were  "Comln' 
Thro'  the  Rye"  and  "The  I.>ast  Rosi. 
I  of  Summer." 

.     Two   or   Mr.    White's    most  pleasing 
songs   were  "An   Indifferent  Mariner,' 
bv  Butlard  and  "The  Kilars  of  Orders 
Griy,"  bv  Shields.    His  other  numbers 
'wore  "Two  Roses,"  "A  Hundred  Pipers," 
I  "If   You    Knew"    and    "A  Smuggler'- 
Song."    He  gave  four  encores,  iiiclud- 
I  Ing  "O,  I'romlse  Me." 

The  audience  was  particularly  pleased 
I  with  Mr.  Hackett's  fine  liquid  tones 
jllis  numbers  were  "Ah!  Moon  of  My 
Iifclight."  from  "In  a  Persian  Garden.  ' 
■The  Sweetest  Flower,"  "Hymn  to  the 
Night"  and  "Ecstasy."  To.  still  the 
applaus.e  he  sang  four  extras 


The  Aquarial  Garden. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  ot  "F.  S.  S.  '  rightly  locale.- 
the  "Aquarial  Garden"  (of  about  I860)  in 
Uie  rear  part  of  the  present  Jordan- 
a^rsh  Company  lot.  Commenting  upon 
that  letter  in  your  issue  ot  Feb.  7,  Mr. 
Moody  Akcnnan  does  some  injustice  to 
the  manaycis  and  sponsors  ot  that  es- 
tablishment: it  was  an  honest,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  exhibition  of  many 
living  animals,  terrestrial,  fresh-water 
and  marine. 

At  that  time  tlS59-18«2)  1  was  study-  | 
Ing   LonipaVative   anatomy  at   Harvard  j 
under  Louis  Agassli:  and  Jeffries  Wy-  | 
man,  who  often  visited  the  "li  i  d 
and  were  consulted  by    tlie  m 
whose  i.anio,  I  think,  was  Cutt  i  ,  1 
never  heard  that  Barnura  had  any  thins  , 
to  do  with  it,  and  1,  recall  no  false  repre-  ■ 
eentation?.     My  copy  of  a  descriptive 
pamphlet  is  at  my  summer  home.  , 
The  white  whale  wiis  about  10  feet  I 
long,  and  was  kept  in  a  large  t;  i m 
stated  times  dally  it  was  liarn, 
a  boat  in  which  a  young  lady  wa.s  i. 
swiftly  around.    After  its  death  it  as 
described  by  Prof.  Wynian  in  the  poi>-  i 
lications  ot  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  ; 
ural  History,  of  which  he  was  then  presi- 
dent. 

There  were  no  "freaks,"  but  live  gc'i- 
ulne    native  ."Lfricans  of  two  or  three 
tribes.     One,  a  '/.ulu,  I  think,  was  nn- 
UBually  tall  and  athletic.    He  used  > 
grasp  the  tail  of  a  huge  kangaroo  a. 
the  pair  would  take  astonishing  leap^^ 
never   heard    that   "splritus  frumeiit. 
was  used  by  any  of  them. 

The  Hottentot  was  the  smallest  o 
the  group.    He  could  make  known  hi- 
wants,  but  the  only  phrase  1  ever  heaid 
htm  utter  w:is  "Hooray  for  Bostlng.' 
He  became  homesick  and   died.  Tho 
head  was  removed  and  the  brain  o\- 
tracted  by  I'lof.  Wyman,  who  descrlh 
It  later.    Four  of  his  pupils,  Includi 
myself,  began   to  dissect  the  body  n, 
the  basement  of  the  Natural  History 
Building,  then  on  Mason  street.  We  haa 
disposed  of  the  viscera  when  wc  Wf , 
.suddenly  informed  that  the  (then)  1  ■ 
did  not  permit  human  dissection  the 
and  that  the  police  were  about  to  d, 
cend  upon  us.     We  hastily  amputa ' 
ii  .   liinbs  at  their  sockets,  leaving  th  ■ 
important  "trunk"  to  be  temporari- 
.  V  reted  by  the  janitor,    fey  means  of 
heavy  brown  wrapping  paper  we  con- 
verted the  limbs  Into  as  many  innocent 
looking  parcels,  scaled  the  back  fence?, 
and  scattered  in  four  different  direc- 
1  tlons.    My  own  experience  in  reaching 
i  this  town  was  peculiar  but  need  not  be 
'  related  here.    Suffice  to  say  that  the 
rare  "subject"  was  not  lost  to  anatomic 
•  science.  BURT  G.  WILDER. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

IVIuse  to  Muse. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

(J6ntaglon  is  rife,  and  now  com.  >  ■ 
of  hiding  another  not  young  but  eldn 
poet,  and  lays  his  modest  tribute  at  u 
feet  of  one  lately  in  our  midst,  chaii, 
ing  in  song: 

TO  I'LORKXCE  HtNKLE 
Hiiikle.   Hlnkle,  Utile  slar. 
Yuu'rc  a  wonder;  .ves.  you  arc 
L'p  abore  the  staff  so  bigli 
I.iLc  a  glad  lark  in  the  >ky. 
Boston,  Feb.  18.  POKTICi  l  :=s>, 


REPEAT  "SYLVIA"  BALLET 
WITH  RENEWED  SUCCESS 

All,  the  Freshness  of  the  First  Per- 
formance and  Greater  Finish. 

With  added  charm  because  ot  a 
greater  perfection  of  detail  than  In  Its 
first  pre.sentatlon  In  Boston  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Dellhe.s"  pastoral  ballet, 
"Sylvia,"  was  given  at  the  Boston  Opera' 
House,  yesterday  afternoon,  for  tlio| 
henetil  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  ol' 
The  Woman's  Peace  Society.  Mis.s 
Mary  Kellogg  was  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
(luetion  and  a  large  house  gave  testi- 
mony to  Its  satisfaction.  t 

FJllzabeth  Letherman.  as  Sylvia.  exei-| 
riaed  grace  and  gentleness  .  without 
overdoing  them.  Rhe  was  human  in  lipr 
divinity,  and  Mildred  Macomber,  In  her 
suppleiiess  of  body  and  conu-ol  of  ac- 
tion, stirred  the  audience  to  frequent 
al)plausc. 

All    the    chief    characters,  Includn 
Pauline  Chamberlain,  Dart  Thome,  U- 
iel  Sands,  W.  K.  Chamb'-'-laIn,  Jr.,  oi. 
.loseph     Chlpman,      helped      to     ad  '  I 
to  the  .story.    The  effort  apparent  at] 
•inKs    In    the    first    performance  was 
yesterday,  and  the  re.sult  was 
Irlcal  piece  of  acting. 

I  ia.  orchestra,  under  the  tltrclion 
Charles  Uoepper.  gave  a  '  ' 

i-endering  of  the  music  C 
Th*^  harmonious  work'ot  on  in  .^ir,i 
,!        r.s     \  (  !»terdaN-     was    partlcnlai ' 


Handed  Down. 

As  the  World  Wag."!: 

Concerning  your  Interesting  recount- 
ing of  the  terminal  "ough,"  I  have  yet 
to  And  any  quotation  ao  full  of  moat 
and  with  .^7  little  shell  as  the  tollowlnB 
which  has  been  handed  down  In  m« 
famllv  for  several  generations:  Thougn 
tough  coii.'h  and  hiccough  plough  me 
through."  Note  this  Pl'^^"*  ^<=» 
Blx.  separate  Pr"""^'"^'**'""! 
words,  while  the  verse  printed  on  Feb. 
W  uses  nine  words  u  ith  only  four  proJ 
nunciatlons.   Do  I  win  .'  J.  t-.  r- 

Braintrec.  Feb.  18. 


Settle  Van  Metre. 

As  the  Woild  Wags: 

In  a  communication  to  The  Herald  of 
Feb.  7,  Cornelia  Walter  McCleary  re- 
ferred those  interested  In  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Betlie  Van  Metre's  heroism  In  car- 
ing for  Henry  E.  Betlell,  a  wounded 
union  soldier  in  the  civil  war.  to  Lucius 
Eugene  Chittenden's  »ook,  entitled  "An 
Unknown  Heroint :  An  Historical  Epi- 
sode of  the  War  Between  the  States." 
but  she  should  have  stated  that  Mr.  Chii- 
iPiulon's  narrative  is  more  or  less  aouU- , 
,1  with  fiction.  Tlie  story  as  told  by 
•  loes  not  purport  to  be,  in  all  It.s  I 
act  .ils,  an  exact  record  of  the  facts,  but  j 
In  the  book's  "Introduction"  he  frankl;. 
states  that  to  some  extent  he  drew  upon 
1,;.  j,      1,  , lion  for  portlona*-of  his  nar- 
says  that  his  narrative 
;r  a  liu-^  story.    •    *  * 
,  , ,  n  -curred  in 

has  spun 
,  i       ,  .     .      lire  warp 


•  ■I   '  i       ■     r  ^Itrli 
"  II. U)  this  fin  * 
'  of  the  less  n 
sfomei'  to  I 
iiitlior  h... 
•  always 

»•>  the  pi-i.  .  >..  I 

'  the  I  to  bi."  t'erhn. 
■I  1)0  far  out  of  the  way  t  ■ 
iiiiilfn's  vohimc  a  hlst'H  '  il 
i  '  '  i  It  is  (ivldent  that  tie  took 
111.  ,  ultii  th?  faL'tH  than  in  usual 
f  aMuiyi'  work  of  that  kind.  Ot 
Van  Metre's  heroic  deed  a  COB- 
li'  ;isod  account  which  in  free  from  flc- 
ti  'ial  adulterations  is  to  be  found  In 
AM  ice  Freeman  Walker's  volume,  en- 
litlid  "The  Vermont  Brigade  in  the 
.siKimndoah  ^■aHe.v,  1864,"  the  account 
iH  iii.i;  on  pages  74-88  of  chapter  8,  which 
is  e  ntitled  "Camp  l.,ife ;  and  an  Bplsode," 
till-  "episode"  bciuif  Mrs.  Van  Metre's 
li' K.io  deed.  Mi-.  Walker  was  liuutcnant- 
cdloncl  of  the  nth  Vernianl  Veglniciit. of 
inpany  D  of  which  regiment  Mr.  Be- 
dell was  2d  lieutenant.  I^. 
;i  ookline. 


let  of  Til'.-  \ 
Triork.   We  c-\i.  ■  r  ironi 

Karrle  than  a  I 'i  li-  Even 

I  I  It  was,  we  1k).)i  ..  I       All  most 

r  U3  did  was  to  .shout  f  u  Lights  up!" 
hlle   tho   management   .s.  i  i>i<  d   to  bo 


in  |i 
Mi.-. 


"Laying  Out  a  Fine." 

An  intrepid  traveler  informs  us  that 
wnen  a  man  in  Indiana  prefers  to  go 
to  Jail  rather  than  pay  a  fine  he  is  said 
lo  be  "laying  out  his  fine."   Can  any- 
'  I  Nplain  the  origin  of  this  use  of  the 

Softened? 

.VI!.  (..urge  P.  Bolivar  i)i  Hfvcri.\ 
asked  in  this  column  on  Feb.  16  whether 
anyone  remembered  a  southern  song  In 
the  Civil  War,  "The  Homespun  Dress." 
He  quoted  these  lines: 

I  'Mivy  not  the  Yankee  girl 
I  tor  pe.irls  aiul  Jewels  rare. 
' "UKli  (liiunouds  ileck  her  paiulcd  aeeL 
And  gold  her  false  block  lialr. 
We   are    Indebted    to    Oliver  Ditson 
Coihpany  for  a  copy  of  the  song  "The 
Southern  Girl,  or  the  Homespun  Dress." 
It  is  in  the  collection  "Southern  Recol- 
lections" and  was  copyrighLed  by  A.  E. 
Ulackmar  in  1864.   But  there  isa  no  roast 
on  the  neck  and  hair  of  the  Yankee 
The  first  verse  goes: 
'ii.  yes.  T  am  a  Soiuiiom  girl, 
-\nd  glory  in  Ihe  name, 
-  id  boast  It  with  far  Kreatcr  pride 
Than  gUtl'rIng  wealth  or  fame, 
envy  not  the  Nortliem  gill, 
Ucr  robes  of  heanty  rare, 
'ibo'  dlauionds  graee  ber  snowv  uoi-k 
ABd  pearls  bedeck  her  bair. 
la  It  possible  that  this    verse  was 
[Softened  for  northern  use? 

-^f  ^  Z/  //^' 

.  ■>!  .  ,  unknown  here  except  by 
oputation,  will  be  produced  tomorrow; 
"Innocent,"  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  Is 
,1  play  tn  a  prologue,  four  acts  and  an 
fpilogue  by  George  Broadhurst,  who 
adapted  it  from  a  play  by  Arpad  Pasztor, 
•■vhich  was  produced  at  Budapest  In 
1910.  "Innocent"  was  first  iplayed  at 
Atlantic  City,  Sept.  1,  1914.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  New 
Vork,  on  Sept.  9,  1814.  The  chief  play- 
•'is  were  Pauline  Frederick,  Julian  L. 
i;strange,  John  Miltern,  George  Probert 
•ind  Arthur  Lewis. 

"The   Legend  of  Leonora,"   by  Sir 
'ames  M.  Barrie,  has  had  a  curious  his- 
tory.   Entitled  "The  Adored  One,"  It 
nas  produced  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
I'heatre  on  Sept.  4,  1913.  It  was  in  three 
acts,  and  had  the  sub-title,  "A  Legend 
If  the  Old  Bailey."   Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
iiell  took  the  part  of  Leonora;  Sir  John 
Hare   that   of  Mr.    Justice  GrUndyke, 
nd  Godfrey  Tearle  that  of  Capt.  Hat- 
nay,  R,  N.    In  the  original  version  Le- 
onora is  a  wUow,  the  mother  of  seven 
hildren.    wSen  a  man  In  e  railway 
ar  refuses  to  allow  a  window  to  be 
losed  although  her  little  girl  has  a  cold, 
.«he  pushes  hln  out  of  the  car.    She  is 
sure  that  she' acted  prudently  and  prop- 
erly and  she'  convinces  everyone,  the 
sailor  who  fall.-^  in  love  with  her,  the 
judge   before  n\hoin   she  is  tried  for 
murder,    the   cynical    lawyer   for  the 
crown,  the  Jurjmen.     .She  herself  goes 
on  the  witness  stand  and  shocks  her 
counsel  by  explaining  that  she  mur- 
dered the  man  because  her  little  Millie, 
such  a  delicate  chiM,  had  a  severe  cold. 
Of  course  sh9  '.s  acquitted  and  she  mar- 
ries the  sailor,  who.  '.'^  not  daunted  by 
the  thought  of  the  nuuuer  or  the  seven 
children. 

The  play  was  booed  by  the  audience 
on  the  first  night  :ind  the  critics  were 
not  friendly.  Mr.  Wal  brook  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote:  "For  once  In  a 
way  the  author's  spn?e  of  humor  has 
gone  wrong.  Js  nrnrder,  with  an  Inquest, 
and  the  Old  Bailey  to  follow,  comic'? 
Perhaps  if  the  author  were  to  alter  the 
play  in,  at  any  rate,  one  respect,  and 
reduce  the  charge  a;?ainst  Leonora  from 
murder  to  assault,  its  drolleries  would 
jar  less."  OtheB  critics  were  equally  lit- 
eral. 1 

The  second  ai4l  third  acts  were  booed. 
It  was  the  flr^  booing  directed  at  a 
play  by  Barrie. ;  The  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  Gallery  Fiat  Xi;.;bterss'  Club  gave 
this  explanatioA  yto  ii  reporter  of  th« 
Daily  Chroniclef  '\\'hy  do  we  boo'.'  The 
reason  is  simpfc  and  solely  that  'kind 
friends  In  froatf  applaud.  If  there  were 
no  Insincere  applause  there  would  be 
no  booing.  M<ieover,  we  would  much 
latner  not  have  to  boo.  We  would  raucb 
rather  just  let  It  peter  out,  as  happens 
lln  America.  Bijt  we  will  not  have  the 
'honest  opinion  of  a  fir.st-nlgbt  audience 


'  overted  by  t 
•  author  ar 
i.ot  a  quesi 
r,o  possible^ 


uu'i  abon 


-if  friends 
ueut.  It 
'  There 


atchlng  'curtains'  on  tho  strength  of 
10  applause  of  friends." 
Others  said  that  the  sitters  !n  the  pit 
were   discontented    bec;iu3e   they  were 
unable  to  hear  half  the  play. 

Only  one  critic  wis  brave  enough  to 
say  that  he  had  di.«tovered  the  "obvious 
'  purpose"  of  the  play.  The  critic  of  the 
Standard  wrote:  "  The  Adored  One'  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  delightful 
satire  on  the  attitude  of  the  modern 
nniazon  —  the  suffragette' — toward  her 
unfortunate  victims. 

"The  author  gives  us  several  clues  to 
his  idea.  Finally,  there  is  that  plaintive, 
sdf-satisfied  Insistence  throughout  the 
piece:  'But  my  little  girl  had  a  cold.' 
And  so  as  the  rude  gentleman  In  the 
iMilway  carriage  would  not  shut  the 
indow,  she  pushed  him  out  on  to  the 
line  and  killed  him. 

'Have  we  not  seen  this  attitude  paral- 
!•  led  a  hundred  times  in  the  police  court 
and,  what  Is  more,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
M  liere  the  scene  of  tho  play  is  laid? 

Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  has  surely  studied} 
liis  subject  there  at  first  hand  during: 
'  n.'  of  the  amazing  'conspiracy'  trials.] 
ii^male,  fascinating  or  not.  Is  In  the  j 
k  on  a  charge  of  burning  down  a 
Lintry  residence  or  lotting  oft  a  dan- 
luous  bomb.    'But,'  she  says  with  all 
;  .oonora's  jjlalntlveness.  'women  haven't 
f;ot  the  VOTe,'  and  really,  in  face  of  this 
attitude  of  a  weak  little  woman  who 
lias  been  trying  to  commit  arson  or 
murder,  judge,  jury  and  all  of  us  are, 
to  say  the  least,  embarrassed. 

"And  then  the  extravagant  way  in 
which  judge,  counsel  and  jury  behave  at 
the  trial— falling  in  love  with  Leonora, 
taking  her  flowers  for  buttonholes,  and 
so  on. 

"Is  not  this  simply  a  skit  on  such 
.scenes  as  have  been  witnessed  In  our 
courts,  but  carried  a  little  further  to 
absolute  absurdity?  There  are  a  number 
of  women  In  the  dock  who  are  the  self- 
confessed  heads  of  a  criminal  organiza- 
tion whose  purpose  it  is  to  institute  a 
reign  of  terror  in  England. 

"And  yet  every  Indulgence  Is  shown 
them,  smelling  salts  are  brought,  and 
counsel  and  judge  and  everybody  are  of 
a  most  exquisite  politeness. 

"  'My  little  girl  had  a  cold,'  says  Mrs. 
Pankhurst.  And  she  is  at  this  moment 
enjoying  the  delights  of  Trouville." 

Barrie  took  the  booing  and  more  cour- 
teous criticism  philosophically,  as  Puc- 
<  ini  did  when  "Madama  Butterfly"  was 
first  produced  at  Milan.  He  revised  his 
play,  and  the  revised  version  was  pro- 
duced on  Sept.  2Sr  1913.  Leonora's  story 
ot  the  murder  was  shown  to  be  one  of 
her  Jokes.  The  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
was  a  dream  of  Capt.  Rattray.  There 
was  an  entirely  new  act,  which  took 
place  in  the  parlor  ot  Leonora's  cottage, ' 
where  the  captain  awoke  after  his  dis-  i 
turbed  sleep.  "It  is  now  possible," 
1  wrote  the  sensitive  Mr.  Walbrook,  "to 
enjoy  the  comicalities  of  the  trial  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  without  the  un- 
comfortable Impression  whioli  the  play 
in  Us  original  form  left  upon  the  mind. 

A  London  reviewer  wrote  concerning 
the  version:    "Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  needed 
more  time  to  make'  the  alterations  in 
■  The  Adored  One'  than  Oscar  Wilde  re- 
iiuired  to  change  'Lady  Windermere's, 
l^'an."   Wilde  had  to  add  just  one  sen-  \ 
tence  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  Lord 
Windermere  goes   to   the  mantelpiece 
and  soliloquizes  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  tell  Ladj'  Windermere  that  it 
was  her  own  mother  who  was  receiving 
checks  from  him.   Tho  first  night's  audi- 
ence had  not  that  Information.   But  the 
most  famous  change  of  plot  was  when 
I  the  melodrama  audience  refused  to  tol- 
erate   the    death  '  o£    Dickens's  'Little 
Nell.'    Not  long  ago  there  was  a  trial 
j  performance  of  a  one-act  show  at  the 
j  Kensington  Theatre  done  in  two  ways, 
one  with  a  happy  ending  and  the  other 
without.    Both  styles  were  liked.  Thi, 
colonial  rights  of  the  happy  ending  plot 
,  were  sold  immediately." 
j     Barrie's     delightful     comedy.  "The 
I  Will,"  was  also  produced  with  the  first 
i  and  second  versions  of  "The  Adored 
j  One." 

The  version  played  by  Miss  Maude 
!  Adams,  "Tlie  Legend  of  Leonora,"  was 
produced  at  Springfield  Dec.  30,  1913. 
l>eonore  Chippendale,  Elise  Clarens,  Au- 
brey Smith,  Morton  Selten,  Arthur 
Lewis,  n.  Peyton  Carter  and  Fred  Tylev 
were  In  the  supporting  company.  The 
play  was  first  performed  in  New  York  at 
Ihe  Empire  Theatre,  Jan.  5,  1914. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  theatre- 
soer  to  tell  the  plot  of  this  version  in 
detail.    AVhen  the  judge  dismisses  the 
charge   against  Leonora  he    thus  ad- 
dresses her: 
"You  are  one  of  those  round  whom- 
I  legends  grow  even  in  their  lifetime.  Th 
is  the  sort  of  f  ' 
had  your  little  _ 
1 13  how  we  might  have  acte 
done  it.    You  are  not  of  tod 
wayward,    unselfconscious  co 
tive  Leonora.    The  ladies  of  t 
Different— and  wiser.    But  as  wi 
I  onglngly  at  you  we  see  agafh  111 
liiablt  as  they  lived  those  out-of-.date, 
[unreasoning,    womanish   creatur*.  ['our 
mothers   and   grandmothers  ancrottier 
dear  ones  long  ago  loved  and  lost--Hmd 
as  if  you  were  the  last  woman.  Leoiflra, 
we  bid.  you  hail  and  farewell."  ! 
And  here  is  another  hint.    Sir  .Tames 
lEaii  ie  thus  describes  his  heroine  in  the 
I  text   of  the  pl.iy     ■T.eonora   !s-  sn  un- 


'"U  I. .'in  be  ^r.  cii  i, ,   i  .ic.  l;i ' 
I-.  "    Does  not  Judge  Orlmdyiv. 
ably   iho  dramatist    had  Mi 
.)  :  ui  c  I  larlinginhls  mind — :  "Thecouri 

lis  very  dull  without  her,"  antj  when  .^he 
returns  with  an  apology  for  Tier  delay, 

I  Ihe  dramatist  given  another  hint:  "Here 

)  Leonora  returns  and  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court.    She  is  a  greater  dear 

^than  ever,  very  precious,  quite  unself- 
eons  ilous  and  as.sured  that  the  triaf  Is  a 
niere  form."  Ho  also  says  that  when 
she  takes  the  witness  ^tand.  she  must 

Inppear  aa  "a  pleasant  hostess  who  feeLs 
she  must  keep  things  going." 
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Sir    George  Alexander 
completes    25    years  ot 
theatrical  management 
Gossip    today.    They  have  been 
valuable  years  to  the  British  drama, 
for  no  other  manager  ot  his  time  has- 
been  so  good  a  host  to  the  dramatists 
of   his   day.     Pinero,   Jones,  Stephen 
Phillips,  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Anthony 
Hope,  and  supremely  Oscar  Wilde,  ail 
had  their  greatest  successes  ;it  the  St. 
.fames's  Theatre.   Here,  too,  a  play  of 
exquisite  factiire  by  Mr.  Henry  James 
was  produced  and   beautifully  acted, 
hut  lacked  the  appreciation  of  the  first- 
night  audience  of  its  day.  We  fancy 
the  public  are  keener  now  to  recognize 
such  subtle  art  as  that  ot  this  great 
writer;     and     Sir    George  Alexander 
inight  well  add  u  further  to  his  many  • 
claims  on  our  gratitude  by    reviving ' 
"Guy    Domville."— Pall    Mall  Gazette, 
Feb.  1.  I 
Sir  George  when  he  became  a  mana-  i 
ger  had  just  concluded  an  engagement  ' 
with  Henry  Irving  and  was  playing  at 
the  Adelphl  in  "London  Day  by  Day."  ' 
His  engggement  with  Mr.  Gatti  at  what  ' 
was  then  the  princely  salary  ot  iSO  a  i 
iweek  did  not  permit  of  his  appearance; 
at  first  at  his  own  theatre,  the  Ave-  i 
nue,  but  he  brought  together  an  excel- 
lent cast,  including  Fred  Terry,  Albert ; 
Chevalier,  Ben  Webster,  Harry  Grattan, 
Fanny  Brough,  Garlotta  Lecleicq,  and  i 
Elizabeth  Robins,  and  produced  a  rol- 
licking  farce   called   "Dr.    Bill."     The  ' 
origin  of  this  production  was  recalled  ' 
by  him  in  an  Interview  with  a  reporter  ' 
ol   the  observer.    "Mr.  Hamilton  Aide, 


who  had  written  a  play  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving  called  'Philip,'  and  had  been  very 
encouraging  to  me,  was  anxious  to  write 
a  serious  play  for  me.  He  brought  me 
several  to  read— this  was  before  I  was 
manager,  you  knoy— but  I  could  not 
find  one  that  seemed  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  public. 

"One  day  1  had  a  letter  from  him  from 
Aix-les-Bains,  where  he  was  staying, 
saying,  in  effect:  'I  have  inet  a  man 
here  named  Carre,  who  has  read  to  me 
a  stupid  but  amusing  farce  founded  on 
the  life  of  the  lady  doctors  here.  As  I 
had  nothing  else  to  occupy  me  I  have 
made  a  translation  of  it,  and  when  I  re- 
turn to  Ixindon  I  will  read  It  to  you  ' 
He  did  so,  and  I  accepted  the  play  at 
once,  and  produced  it  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre  on  Feb.  1,  1890.  M.  Carre,  the 
author,  who  wrote  that  very  flippant 
^qe,  is  now  director  of  the  Comedle 
Francaise." 

Sir  George  Alexander  will  produce  a 
new  Play  by  Hartley  Manners,  who  wa.s 

Theatri""  ^" 

".A.re  You  a  Mason?"  was  revived  at 
Jl^  pJ^'^^^y  Theatre,  Condon,  Feb.  2- 
bherldan'B  "Rivals"  at  the  Coronet  Feb! 
1.  the  performance  of  the  latter  was 
comparatively  free  from  gags;  "one  or 
two  time-dishonored  and  depressing  in- 
terpolations still  found  their  way  to  the 
Ip.s  of  Fighting  Bob.  .Stanley  Hough- 
ton s  Pearls"  was  revived  hv  Arthur 
Bourchier  at  the  Coliseum  Feb  1 

The  new  farce,  "A  Busy  Day."  bv  Mr. 
T^o?;  produced  at  the  Apollo 

*   °"  ^i^aturday  evening,  struck  us 
as  that  most  tragic  of  all  dramatic  com- 
positions, a  farce  which  is  not  funnv 
Its  construction  is  exceedingly  complex!  ' 
and  there  is  a  new  "situation"  every  I 
three  minutes  or  .so;  but,  as  the  play  i 
goes  on,  its  happenings  becofne  rather 
easy  to  anticipate,  and  prove  not  par- 
jticularly  diverting  when  reached.     The  ^ 
chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  work  : 
to  amuse       that  its  characters  are  not  ' 
interestingly  drawn.    Their  basis  is  far-  ' 
cical  enough,  but  their  development  is  I 
mechanical  and,  we  must  add,  is   not  ' 
treated  with  either  the  wit  or  the  hn-  I 
mour  which   Mr.    Carton   in   so  mam- 
works  has  led  us  to  expect  from  him  ' 
Consequently,  long  before  the  finale  was  ' 
leached  the  audience    had    ceased  to 
take  any  authentic  Interest  in  the  serio- 
comic   romance   of   that  impecunioue 
lantipole.    Lord    Charle.s  Temperleigh 
and  the  equally  impecunious  and  in  no  • 
other   way   distinguished   widow,   Mrs  j- 
Cosmo  Garrington;  and  when  at  last  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  third  act  the  tto- 
plau.se   was  mixed 


ii)cr\als  wliirli 
;ind  applau'i '  ' 
-I'all  .Mai! 
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The  Pall  Mall  (^a 
zette  ot  Feb.  4  said 
editorially:  "It  Is 
pleasant  to  read  of 
.Santky  and  Edward  Lloyd  once  more 
iition  a  concert  program.  Needless  to 
.say,  it  was  the  war.  and  particularly  the 
mule  appeal  of  Belgium,  which  brought 
tlie  two  veterans  back  yesterday  after- 
noon to  the  platform  in  the  Mansion 
prouse.  Both  appear  to  have  sung  beau- 
tifully—the great  artists  of  the  Victorian 
era  had  learned  how  to  preserve  as  well 
as  how  to  produce  their  voices— and  to 
have  had  a  'tremendous  ovation."  Many 
of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  read  the 
.-K  counts  of  it  -aU  with  a  feeling  of  the 
most  reprehensible  envy."  L^t's  see, 
Mr.  Santley  will  be  81  years  old  the  end 
of  this  month  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  be  70 
years  old  in  March. 

Mr.  Fred  Clutsam's  "cradle"  key- 
board was  exhibited  in  London  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  The  inventor  lec- 
tured on  his  keyboard.  "In  the  keys 
ordinarily  in  use,"  he  said,  "the  fulcrum 
principle  is  employed,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  proper  balance  ea'ch  key  has  to 
be  weighted  with  lead.  He  had  taken  as 
much  as  nine  pounds  out  of  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte  which  he  was  converting 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new.  Natural- 
ly, such  keys  arc  heavy  to  the  touch 
and  slow  in  action,  and,  to  get  over  this 
difficulty,  be  tried  the  experiment  of 
taking  out  the  lead  and  balancing  each 
key  upon  a  rocker.  Delicately  poised 
upon  this,  the  key  responds  very  readily 
to  the  touch,  and  it  'repeats'  more  rapid- 
ly; incidentally,  it  brings  the  damper 
into  much  quicker  action,  with  tho  r«- 


even  m  their  lifetime.  Thii'  j  indeed  with  conspicuously 
thing  you  might  have  doSf  author'™,  w  ^n 
i  girl  had  a  cold  JSi^^  I  ff  ,^°    ,  ,        "^^""""^  whether, 

.^Hh^iis  I  „  the  play  had  been  differently  cast  its 
eflect  would  have  been  more  exhilarat- 
ing. Mr.  Charles  Hawtrev  and  the  au- 
thor, who  of  cour.-;e-  know  the  piece  in- 
timately, can  best  answer  that  ques- 
tion. As  it  was,  several  of  the  players 
began,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
act    to  find  their  labors  "collar  work." 

r^^""'.^  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
It  ■  characters  which  seemed 

intrinsically  unattractive  the  art  of  Mr 
^'i^Vl^-.f  l-^ts'&erald,  of  Miss  ! 

Doris  Lytton  and  of  Miss  Mona  Harrl- 
sotj  asserted  itself  with  results  of  a  par-  i 
tal  redemption  of  the  occasion.  Also'' 
that  the  .1    H    S'ouire  Celeste   se^  ? 


plook 
'their 


suit  that  two  notes  are  never  heard 
sounding  simultaneously.  In  the  course 
of  some  illustrations.  Miss  Irene 
|Scharrei'  tried  the  experiment  of  play- 
ing Mendels-sohn's  'Bee's  Wedding'  on  a 
cradle  keyboard,  and  on  a  very  excel- 
lent pianoforte  fitted  with  the  ordinary 
ifulcrum  system,  and  the  gain  in  limpid- 
jity,  in  brilliance.  In  clearness,  and  In 
[brightness  of  tone  was  really  very  re- 
jinarkable  indeed.  Moreover,  she  showed 
ill  Liszt's  12th  rhapsody  that,  though 
tliere  is  a  great  increase  of  delicacy, 
there  is  no  loss  whatever  in  power.  The 
new  system  can  be  applied  to  any 
piano." 

Three  short  pieces  for  flute,  violin  and 
liarp,  by  Eugene  Goosens,  Jr.,  were  pro- 
duced in  London  Feb.  3.  An  orchestral 
work  by  him  was  much  discussed  In  the 
last  Promenade  concert  season.  "This 
,young  musician,  who  is  of  English  birth, 
deserves  close  attention,  as  the  genera- 
tion to  which  he  belo.igs  has  grown  up 
while  the  modern  idiom  was,  even  in 
England,  working  its  w^ay  into  the  cur- 
rent vernacular.    Whereas,  composers 
who  are  a  very  few  years  older  than  he, 
give  us  apost- Wagnerian  or  post-Brahms- 
'ian  texture  into  which  they  have  woven 
modernism  in  deference  to  the  times,  he 
actually  thinks  In  the  newer  langruage. 
Hence  his  remarkable  fluency,  which 
may  become  a  danger,  though  not  with- 
in such  narrow  limits  as  restrained  him 
j  on  this  occasion.   Two  moments  of  deli- 
cate lyrism  were  followed  by  a  diver- 
tissement into  which  some  of  the  chi- 
noiserle  seemed  to  have  strayed  from  a 
neighboring  flute  piece." 

Miss  Marianne  Reynaert,  a  young  vio- 
linist, was  praised  in  London  Feb.  3,  for 
her  sound  technic  and  full  tone,  "wiiiph  . 
she  fails  to  get  to  vary  effectively."  She 
is  in  her  teens. 

Joseph  Jongen's  Fantasy  on  two  folk 
carol  tunes  from  the  province"T)f  Liege  : 
was  produced  in  London  at  an  Ostend 
Kursaal  orchestra  concert  Feb.  4.  "It 
is  nowadays  high  praise  to  be  able  to 
say  of  such  a  work  that  the  composer 
does  not  work  any  violence  on  his 
thematic  material."  Arthur  de  Greef's 
composition  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
based  on  Flemish  airs,  played  at  the 
same  concert,  is  "a  pedestrian  affair, 
which  even  his  fine  playing  could  not 
redeem  from  dulness." 

A  new  piano  trio  by  Frederick  Ayers, 
London,  Feb.  4,  was  disappointing.  The 
composer  did  not  succeed  in  breaking 
away  from  the  triteness  of  post-roman- 
tic chamber  music,  and  his  rhythms 
were  not  sufficiently  varied." 

A  new  song,  "Tzigane,"  by  Joseph 
Holbrooke,  was  sung  in  London  oh 
Feb.  4. 

It  may  haA'e  been  a  strange  and  tragic 
coincidence.     Some   will    believe  there 
was  more  in  it  than  that.   The  husband 
of  a  Paris  violinist,  himself  a  musician, 
left  for  the  front  shortly  after  mobiliza- 
tion.   His  Christian  name*  was  Remy. 
\At  parting  he  told  his  wife:  "If  I  go 
!  under,  I  will  trj'  to  let  you  know  direct- 
l.v,    before    the    official    news  reaches 
'  you.  '    She  scarcely  played  any  music 
during  his  absence.    But  the  other  day 
I  .she  toolc  up  her  violin,  feeling  impelled 
tlo  play  one  piece  which  he  liked  above 
jail.     She   opened   the   case,    and  two 
.■Jtriugs  of  the  violin  suddenly  snappe<l 
the  D  and  the  E.    "Re  and  Mi,"  sh- 
all at  once  thought.    It  was  the  warn 
ing  he  had  said  he  would  give  her.  Tlic 
next  day  a  war  office  telegram  informed 

Iier  that  her  husband,  .Sergt.  Remy  

had  been  killed  in  action.— Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

ii.  ir  that  not  in  T^ondon  onl  •   i  - 
le  country,  performai 


!  1 
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.-o^'^ii^  exceptionally  :i 
•  uge  Albei  t  Hall  lias 
,:in  once  "orowde<i  I 
A  ,  .  II  au  oi:u»rio  by  Mendelssohn  I 
..,  ,  i  mdel  lias  flllod  the  bill.   This  Is  in  i 
I  o     :\v  surprising.    For  150  years  tlw  | 
i;ii  j|isli  people  loved  oratorio  beyond  all  i 
t.'wr  !     form    of    mu.sical  composition.' 

nty  years  a^o  Mr.  Shaw  and  a  few 
n'li.  I  superior  persons  laughed  some  of  ; 
th.  n  out  of  this  taste;  but  the  present 
w  jv  hasi  brought  about  a  vast  popular 
.  Sum  to  old  habits— which  were  in  most 
F  good  habits— as  one  of  the  result.^ 
I      iiich  oiutorio  flourishes  once  again, 
ome  of  tho  noblest  music  ever  writ- 
1.  ,     ,  to       found  in  this  class  of  work, 
1  is  one  to  rejoice  over  aes- 
no  less  than   socially— Pall 
'    vi.w.  '  ......ttie. 

Victor  Vieuls's  violin  .sonata  in  B 
minor  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  So- 
(  i.'tc  des  Concerts  Francais  in  London, 
i  ni  '.'.S.  "Why  do  not  some  enterprislns  , 
ui  isicians  of  native  birth  seek  to  emu- 
1  to  Uiis  fine  French  society,  and  propa- 
iTi^  at  liome  a  knowledge  of  the  best  of 

I  I  lire  music?  Why  should  the  true  mu- 

'over  be  deprived  of  his  music,  and 
iinl-  the  'Philistine'  of  sentimental  ten- 
I'  1  l  ies  be  catered  for?  Vreuls's  sonata 
lo.scribed  as  short,  consise,  tempera- 
M    ital  with  a  beautiful  slow  movement. 
'     !icnse  vigor  characterizes  the  open- 
_  movement  as  well  as  the  finale,  but 
last  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
^P3  because  one  cannot  get  away 
a  the  opening  figure,  which  suggests 
1  now  Stravinsky,  anon  Cyril  Scott,  and 
1  the  pattern  is  iio  longer  fresh."  But  was 
\  not  this  sonata  composed  before  Stra- 
'  \  iii':l<v  was  known  in  France  and  Bel- 

11?  ,   ,  .       ,  ■ 

t-  Daily  Telegrraph  speaks  of  Liszt's 
nd  piano  concerto  as  "very  tawdry 
uninteresting." 
\  rrybody    knows,    of    course,  that 
M  .  nbach,  though  a  native  of  Cologne, 

II  line  a  naturalized' Frenchman,  and 
'more  French  than  the  French."  But 

at  the  present  moment  particular  inter- 
,  est  attaches  to  a  letter  unearthed  by  Mr. 
,  Richard  Northcott.  who  is  engaged  up- 
on a  biography  of  the  composer  of  "1,68 
<'ontes  d'HofCmann."   In,  the  course  of 
-  letter,  written  early  in  1871,  Often- 
u  said:    "What  horrible  people  the 
i  l  i  ussians  are,  and  how  heartrending  for 
.  me  to  think  that  I  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  thus  have  some  con- 
nection wiUi  those  appalling  savages. 
Ah.  my  poor  France,  h6w  I  thank  her 
for  having  adopted  me  as  one  of  her 
<  liililren."    Today,  that  phrase,  "those 
i  . ailing   savages"— written     in  1871— 
.sounds  prophetic— Daily  Telegraph. 

■^liere  is  a  story  that  recurs  regularly: 
fhp  theme  is  the  same,  and  the  varia- 

I,  .  n.^  are  usually  few,  confined  to  name 
■  1  place,  name  of  maker,  and  price  of- 

II.  fl.  This  time  the  poor,  struggling 
:    -iL-ian  lives  in  Las  Palmas.  Of  course 

loved  his  old  violin— but  here  is  a  new 
xariation:    He  had  saved  enough  money 
,  lo  send  the  liddlc  to  liOndon,  for  it  was 
ill  need  of  repairs.    The  virtuous  fiddle 
(ler  promptly  wrote  to  liim  that  the 

ill.  ill  was  a  Stradivarius  and  worth 
l:w)0,  which  sum  he  ottered  for  it.  And 
there  the  story  of  a,  Madrid  correapond- 
....  aLOps  uia  tne  poor,  .«itruggnnr 
I"  isician  part  with  the  treasured  In- 
iiiient? 

1  if  war  ha<:  now  affected  the'  price  of 
11     iM  -       Owing  to  the  lack  of] 
ire,  where  many  of  the  I 
IS  have   their  factories, 
can   only   find   time   to  | 
1  tnr  class  strlng.H.    As  the  I 
1  in.^H  of  this  class  are  out  of 
L  there  is  a  flood  of  orders  in  [ 
li  houses  which  they  cannot  | 
1  .1  e.vcept  under  pressure  and  there- I 

  at  special  rates.    Raw  material  has 

!n  (onformlty  with  the  rise  In  gen- 
■ises  all  over  the  country,  and 
at  the  Paris  abattoirs  now 
1  cent,  more  than  it  did  before  | 
liondon  Times.  | 
!;nown  musician,  Mr.  Schoen^  | 
■  1   Xow  York,  has  been  in  town 
I  — ;  week,  the  first'  time  In  ]2  years, 

I  not'^»    remarkable    changes.  He 
latioii    to    give  as 

rman  manufactures 
•  ii  ssing.    In  one  little 

n.  u  ici  in  Saxon.N-  where  the  principal 
1;  liistry  was  the  manufacture  of  violin 
i^-t    nd  violins  1500  men  engaged  in 
ness  were  called  to  the  front 
if  them  have  been  killed.  A 
I  was  i.ssued,  and  a  large  per- 
■if  the  men  responding  have 
killed.    At  the  rate  the  men 
r  little  section  alone  are  being' 
1   there  will  be  few  left  to  car- 
iis  rnportant  industry.  Then 
suL  for  the  strings  came  from  Rus-  ' 
■  and  Kngland,  and  the  'wood  for  the  ' 
iiiinients  and  bowd  from  the  Bal- 
is, South  America  and  southern  Rus- 
and  the  sources  of  supply  have  been 
.11!      -I  ir-rial  for  strings  can  be 

I  1.1       I  iilinavla.  but  they  are  not 

II  1  ility.  Mr.  Schoening  says 
s  v.md  instruments  market  i.s 
ia.   but  lier  goods  cannot  be 

w  il  d  in  this  country,  because  of  the 
K  Of   means  of  getting  them  over 
.i\    The  best  wood  winds  are  mariu- 
i     tured  in  Germany  and  France,  but 

II  w  to  get  these  to  America  is  a  co- 
in mdrum  he  would  not  venture  to  an- 
swer. And.  besides,  the  copper  from 
*htch  brass  instruments  are  made  is 
being  gobbled  up  by  the  Austrian  and 
'•.r  rman  goyernmentB.  so  .  that  there  i.s 


Gardens. 
Whales 


We  have  recel  ■  ed 
many  letters  alvut 
the  precise  loca- 

and  Minstrels  tion  of  this  or  that 

"garden"  In  old  times;  about  the  white 
whale  that  made  a  deep  'impression  on 
youngsters  at  the  time,  and  about  Nesro 
minstrels  of  the  past.  Those  that  we 
publish  today  must  be  the  la.«t  om  • 
particular  subjects  named. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
The  aquarlal  garden  where  In.    .  .,:ie 

whale  was  exhibited  In  a  tank  In  the 
mtUn  hall  was  In  Central  court,  now 
built  over,  on  the  east  side  of  Washing- 
ton street,  a  short  distance  from  the. 
south  corner  of  Summer  street  It  wasi 
next  door  to  the  hostelry  run  by  "Billy"  i 
Park  before  he  located  in  Bosworth' 
•  Street.  The  building  became  Andrews; 
Hall  for  a  while,  then  Jason  Wentwerth 
had  ib  reconstructed  for  his  Theatre; 
Comique.  where  Maftit  and  Bartholomew 


situated 
Garden. 
Boston 


where    he  plai.' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 

I    Ordway's  minstrels  sang  ii' 

'  Ince  Hou.se  court,       ^  i  r  the 

Old  S«uth  Church,  ^  Mor- 

'  ris,  Pell  and  Tro  .  his 
troupe.  Ordway,  I  thin.  " 
his  face,  but  came  on  a  'i 
or  two  at  each  performaiice.  Afti  i  M  . 
P.  and  T.  left  him  he  soon  failed.  Hf 
tlien  studied  medicine  and  made  rectal 
diseases  a  special  practice.  M.,  P.  and 
T.  0|>«ned  in  School  street  next  door  to 
the  P^ker  House.  This  broke  Ordway. 
Then  they  went  back  to  old  Province 
House  court. 

Of  all  the  favorites  Bloodgood  took  the 
lead,  but  for  a  short  duration.  The 
Buckley  troupe  had  the  most  talent. 
The  Christys  were  at  the  height  of  their 
fame  in  New  York  in  1846.  Ordway  died 
about  1870.    He  was  a  fine  looking  man 


 ^  _    Jim  Swah,  style  Billy  Morris  had  teeth 

performed  as  resident  pantomimists  and:  filled  in  a  place  I  worked  on  Tremont 

where  Morlacchl  made  her  first  appear-      — ^  ^  

anceMn  Boston.  Later  it  was  occupied 
by  pla.vers  under  the  management  of 
[John  Stetson,  before  the  old  Globe  Thea- 
tre came  Into  his  possession.  There  may 
have  been  a  whale  exhibited  In  the  lot 
named  by  L.'  B.  G.  G..  but  I  have  no 
'  recollection  of  It.  The  one  I  saw  in  the 
early  sixties  of  the  last  'c,entury  was  In 
the  place  I  have  indicated  Regarding 
the  word  "garden"  above,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  Is  used  with  great  latitude  when 
it  Is  applied  to  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment. And  now  will  some  ot  iour 
correspondents  tell  ua  •when  the  first 
Chinese  junk  came  here  and  was  tied  up 
at  one  of  the  Charlestown  bridges  on 
exhibition  at  so  much  a  head?  J.  W.  R. 
Dorchester. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  saw  mention  of  "White  Whale"  In 
The  Herald,  but  at  the  time  read  but 
a  line  or  two;  now  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I  renvniber  the  so-called  "White 
Whale."  It  was  shown  in  an  immense 
tank  of  sea  water  which  occupied  near- 
ly all  of  the  floor  space  except  under 
the  balcony.  The  sides  of  the  tank  were 
of  thick  plate  glass,  but  the  best  view 
was  to  be  had  from  the  balcony,  where 
the  "whale's"  antics  held  a  crowd  al- 
ways. The  place  was  called  the  Aquarlal 

Gardens,  and  was  situated  at  the  angle  i  baker.  He  'worked  and  saved  his  money. 


street.   I  saw  him  after.    Eph  Horn  wa?' 
a  minstrel  I  did  not  like  at  all. 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street, 

I  met  my  lovely  Knte. 
I  asfcefl  her  Tvherf  she  was  going  to.  j 

She  sniil,  "I'm  going  to  skate." 
I  walked  along  besUle  her. 

And  didn't  iwc  cut  a  swell! 
With  high  heel  boots  upoa  her  feet 
She  wore  a  balmui-al.  , 

We  took  a  oar  and  reached  the  park, 

A  man  stood  at  the  gate. 
Be  charged  iis  fifteen  cent*  apiece 

To  let  us  In  to  skate. 
I  paid  my  dimes  and  in  we  went 

With  such  a  rush  pell  mell 
It  beat  my  time  to  keep  in  sight 
Of  that  same  balmoral. 

She  started  off  and  said  .she'd  klas 

The  first  one  that  would  calch  her. 
Of  all  the  skaters  In  the  park 

There  was  not  one  to  match  her, 
I  made  a  grab  and  down  I  went, 

Upon  my  nose  1  fell, 
Some  other  fellow  caught  and  kissed 
Her  Sin  her  balmoral. 

This  song  was  sung  by  Billy "  Morri: 
and  there  was  a  chorus: 

Oh  there  Is  fun  upon  the  Ice, 
And  lots  of  fine  young  gals. 
My  goodaoss  liow  they  glide  along 
Dressed  In  tbclr  balmorals. 
A  song  like  this  lasts  but  one  season. 
Lon  Morris  had  a  son,  an  expert  billiard 
player.   I  knew  him  at  Hot  Springs.  He 
did  not  last  long.    Trowbridge  was  .a 


of  Central  court,  a  street  that  has  sine 
been  covered  with  buildings.  It  led  from 
Washington  street  about  100  feet  south 
of  Summer  street,  and  about  lOO  feet 
back  from  Washington  street  It  turned 
a  right  angle  and  ran  out  to  Avon  place 
(now  Avon  street).   The  buildifig  of  the 
Gardens  had  Its  entrance  facing  up  the 
street  to  Washington  street,  and  had  a 
fine   collection  of  water  creatures  in 
glass  tanks  and  in  enclosures.   I  remem- 
ber the  great  alligators,  more  of  a  curi- 
osity than  now.  and  huge  sea  turtles 
that  -wandered  at  times  about  the  floor. 
I  think  this  was  In  the  late  fifties,  about 
the  time  when  the  demolition  of  the 
"Tontine  Crescent"  took  Uko  arch  out 
ot  Arch  street;  anyway,  it  was  back  In 
j  "the  good  old  days"  when  Boston  was 
fit  lo  live  In.    The  "Aquarlal  Gardens" 
were  remodelled  later,  and  became  the 
Theatre  Comique,  a  place  like  the  Casino 
I  Theatre,  and  then  after  a  year  or  two 
again  remodelled  and  made  a  beautiful 
j  theatre,  caHed  the  Adelphl.    On  Wash- 
"  ington  street  at  the  corner  of  Central 
court  was  Chiclierlng  Hall,  and  ware- 
rooms  with  shops  below.    I .  think  the 


Johnny  Pell's  name  was  Devine. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


C.  H. 


court  and  buildings  are  now  Included  In 
Jordan  Marsh  store. 

At  the  time  of  the  Aquarlal  Gardens 
there  was  in  another  neighborhood  a 
fine  menagerie  with  entrance  from  Han- 
over street,  very  popular  with  the  chil- 
dren. 'Where,  directly  one  gave  up  his 
.  ticket  to  the  collector  a  tall  ostrich  was 
passed  who  expected  to  be  fed  with 
something,  and  the  feeding  of  the  ele- 
phant by  dumping  a  tip-cart  load  of 
cabbages  before  him  ■was  one  ot  the 
eights,  and  the  capers  of  a  giant  kan-. 
■'  garoo  in  a  great  ring  another.  DON^  ' 
Boston. 


Ihnt   ,ire  all   any  reaso..-.,  _  ^- 

'  ■   .'  -1' .     He  1*  eeroriln 
,  .-t  upon  by  a    '  i 
,  rlur  lorce  of  Red  Indians.  Creep-  i 
t  of  the  camp,  he  silently  over-  I 
i    I     f<  an  Indian  patrol  and  rides  fori 
'.iclp.  returning  in  the  rjck  of  time  with 
a  cavalry   regiment,   just   as  his  bft-  | 
leaguered    comrades    arfc    firing  a'wayj 
,  their   last   cartridges   ffom    behind  a 
I  stockade  of  wagons.   Thi  cavalry  gallop 
alon"        or:  ■■  sorge  ratner  faster  than  ] 
banging  right  and  left;  i 
I,,  .nrs    and   Red  Indians,] 

havln?  served  their  turn,  vanish  Into 
spaced  Returned  to  civilized,  life  and 
reeoverod  from  hla  wound,  the  lieuten- 
ant dresses  up  as  a  coachman  and  pro- 
poses, bv  way  of  a  practical  joke,  to 
drive  his  sister  home  from  a  reception. 
By  inadvertence  he  picks  up  the  wrong 
party  and  after  he  has  galloped  several 
miles  in  pursuance  of  his  light-hearted 
design  through  the  sleeping  streets  of 
Washington,  opened  the  carriage  door 
and  embraced  the  lady  that  comes  out 
of  It,  he  discovers  that  there  has  been 
a  little  mistake.  The  lady,  however, 
•orgivcs  him  and  takes  him  into  her 
service  as  her  coachman  and  now  comes 
the  spv.  The  lady's  father  is  a  colonel 
who  has  lost  heavily  at  cards  and  Is 
tempted  bv  the  Slav  to  sell  the  plans  of 
a  fort.  He  was  once  "the  foremost 
strategist  of  the  war  office, "  but  he  is 
now  clearly  past  *his  Intellectual  prime, 
since  he  not  only  employs  his  Innocent 
daughter  to  make  copies  of  the  plans, 
but  leaves  them  lying  on  his  study  table. 
Here  thev  are  discovered  by  the  lieuten- 
ant, wlio  frustrates  the  Slav,  rescues  the 
strate:;lst  and  marries  the  daughter, 
but  before  he  accomplishes  all  this,  he 
has  waited  at  a  dinner  party  as  an  Im- 
provised butler,  dipped  his  fingers  In  the 
soup  dropped  part  of  the  dinner  on  t' 
•floor'  and  called  It  "only  a  slip  of  i 
tongue."  taken  a  surreptitious  puff  at  a 
guest's  cigar  and  performed  ot'ier  fe-is 
of  exquisite  drollery.  In  fact,  to  se 
the  expressive  slang  ot  his  own  co'int  y 
he  Is  some  lieiitenant."— London  'l  in^'  s. 
Jan  •2'i, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  HeraUi 

One  of  your  correspondents  i.ii<  l>  .u- 
cated  the  hall  where  the  whale  was  ex- 
hibited as  on  Boylston  street.  It  was 
in  the  hall  referred  to  in  your  column 
a  short  time  ago.  originally  Andrew 
Hall,  and  the  land  now  covered  by  Jor- 
dan Marsh  Company  store,  it  was  af- 
terward the  Theatre  Comique;  and 
finally  was  converted  into  the  Park 
House,  kept  by  the  late  William  D. 
Park,  afterward  removed  to  Montgoinery 
place.  The  whale  was  exhibited  In  a 
I  large  tank  filled  with  'water  and  driven 
I  by  a  youns  lady  in  a  boat.  Can  an\- 
of  your  correspondents  recollect  who 
the  young  lady  was  who  drove  the 
whale.  My  own  recollection  is  that  it 
was  Miss  Lillian  Norton,  afterwards 
Mme.  Xordica.  Will  you  ask  your  cor- 
respondents If  they  have  any  recollec- 
tion on  that  point? 

There  was  a  question  lately  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Apollo  Garden.    It  \ra.s 
on  the  east  side  ot  Washington  street, 
I  near  Bennet  street,  Osgood's  furniture 
i  store  now  covers  the  ground.  There 
.was  a  Iar.g«  wooden  house  with  a  garden 
I  behind   it,   and  was   the   residence  of 
I  William  C.  Fay.    The  house  at  one  time 
I  was  reputed  to  be  haunted,  and  was  out 
i  of  repair  and  closed  when  It  was  opened 
I  as  the  Apollo  Garden.     This  was  In 
I  1864.      One    of    your  correspondents 
i  thought  the  ApoUo  Garden  was  in  Ja- 
maica Plain.   What  ha  had  In  mind  was 


War  in  been  said  that 

,  ,        the  realities  of  the  -war 

the  Picture  ,^^,^9  truly 

Drama  brought  home  to  the 
British  public  through  the  agency  of  the 
picture  palace  than  by  any  other  means. 
Certainly  there  are  to  be  seen  extraordi- 
narily vivid  scenes  from  the  dunes  of 
Flanders,  wherein  the  hills  tossing  their 
sandy  heads  to  heaven  and  the  bent 
gra.ss  lowering  before  the  wind  bring 
back  thoughts  of  tar-off  peaceful  days 
and  noble  and  attipendous  bunkers.  Here 
are  soldiers,  worn  and  unkempt,  crawl- 
ing on  their  stomachs  along  the  sandy 
valleys,  marching,  eating  their  well- 
earned  dinners,  and  actually  shooting. 
But,  after  all,  the  pictures  ot  real  life 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  joys  of  the 
cinema.  It  is  dramai— lurid,  palpitating 
drama— that  Is  its  crowning  glory,  andi 
I  this  has  not  been  so  wholly  engulfed  by 
the  war  as  we  might  imagine  from  ga.z- 1 
ing  only  at  the  horrific  posters  In  the 
streets.  .  ' 

The  war  has  of  course  Influenced  the 
drama,  but  it  Is  not  so  much  what  Mr. 
Meagles  might  have  called  the  "allong- 
Ing  and  marshonglng"  aspect  of  war, 
the  actual  fighting  and  shooting  and 
charging,  that  are  commonly  presented. 
We  see  rather  its  "underworld,"  to  use  | 
the  alluring  language  of  the  program,  i 
Spies  and  secret  agents,  plans  of  forti-i 
flcations  and  designs  of  aeroplanes,  the 
mld'night,  black  and  secret  villains  whoi 
traffic  In  them,  and  the  heroes  who 
frustrate  the  villains.    The  tried  and[ 
popular  elements  of  drama'  have  not 
iicen  swept  away  by  a  wave  of  mill-' 
tarlsm,    but    have    been    ingenlou.sly  j 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.. 
"Cowboys  is  off,"  we  had  been  told  by| 
an  experienced  friend,  but  if  the  term 
cowboy  includes  any  one  who  wears  a 
sombrero  and  jack-boots  and  goes  at 
full  cinema  gallop  across  the  stage  air- 
ily letting  off  his  carbine  with  one  hand, 
•then  he  is  not  oft.    Neither  is  that  uUki 
great  creature,   the  American  "crook"  ; 
or  "gunman,"  "Dago  Frank"  or  "Gyp  \ 
the  ^ood, "  who  lately  thrilled  us  In  a 
„arama:  of   real   lite   from   New  Joik.  |' 
"with  his  white,  hunted  face,  and  his 
'  levolver  in  his  hip  pocket,  he  still  go, 
slinking  and  crouching  across  the  stap 
But  It  Is  not  always  sheaves  of  dollar 
•  notes  that  he  now  abstracts  from  the 
safe-  If  we  are  lucky  it  Is  something] 
ifar  'more    mysterious    and    romantic,  i 
caUed    "plans."     The    letters.  Perfect  | 
■models,  of  epistolary  terseness,  which 
are  flashed  upon  the  scM^  now  end 
"Mv  government  will  slf*'*^?,'' 
the  plans.    Sincerely,  Pe^ro^htc1l,  and 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  tewpter  s 
notVa  a  rule  a  German,  but  ot  Slavonic 
origin,  discreetly  vague.  „vi.». 
There  Is  one  admldable  drama  which 
combines  Wild  West  and  Inaians 
soldiers  and  flghting  ^a-mbllng  In  high 
life,  sprles.  bribes  and  P'ans  with  all  the 
delicious  and  hilarious  relief  that  be 
longs  to  a  runaway  carriage  an"  * 
'  or^lc  coachman.  We  first  of  aU  see  the 


The  Irish 
Band  Here 


Like   Mr.    Wegg.  we 
should  like  to  drop  into 
poetry,  but  either  our 
In  1872    singing  robes  do  not  iit 
or  the  Muse  looks  coldly  on  us.   We  -.m 
therefore  dependent  on  our  correspond- 
ents, from  Homer  and  the  Hebrew  bards 
(.to  Isaac  Porter  of  Marlboro,  who  sends 
to  The  Herald  the  following  poem: 
I  THE  iniSH   BAND  IN  t872. 

The  proudest  da.''  I  crer  knew, 
I    Now  listen  w  i.l  ye  ear, 
'  Were  back  in  cighleeo  siTinty  two. 
The  Irish  Band  were  here. 

The  great  Frinch  Band  had  played  In  town; 

It  filled  me  soni  wid  wrath 
To  sec  ihim  Frinchraen  strut  aronn 

You'd  think  they  owned  the  alrth. 

And  BO  wp  hlre<l  the  Irish  Baud. 

.MesUf.  O'Brien  and  T.ynch. 
To  ahow  that  bands  from  Ireland 

Were  just  as  good  as  Frinch. 

They  didn't  play  that  classic  stull 

That  few  can  understand. 
But  what  ebey  played  were  good  enoui*; 

The  songs  of  Ireland. 

Now  some  folk  like  Eyetallan  tools. 
And  some  folks  like  the  Dutdh, 
'  Some  like  the  ragtime  of  the  Coons. 
I     Bnt  I've  no  use  for  such. 

!  Give  me  our  good  old  Erin  songs, 
'    That's  what  I  like  to  hear. 

No  German  opera  full  of  gongs 
I    And  noise  to  shpUt  the  ear. 

j  The  Irish  Band  played  Bne,  all  right. 
1    But  one  thing  made  me  sore. 
1  The  only  Irish  thing  in  sight 
Was  the  uniform  they  wore. 

A  big  Eyetallan  S/esneA  la  grecB 

Were  hammering  the  drum. 
And  right  hpside  of  him  I  seen 

A  Dutchman  with  a  horn. 

I  asked  the  leader  wId  the  stick 

To  play  up  something  foine, 
He  answered  me  wld  tung  so  thick 

And  said  he,  "Nix  fcr  stein." 

Y  asked  the  Chap  wld^slTde  trombo.. 

Hrio?i^^»'-»-^ 

Je  T0U8  ne  comprong  Raw. 
I  asked  a  little  black-faced  chap 

And  said,  "Non  entendlo. 

And  thin  1  askefl  aaother  o"  ,„ 

"Are  anny  of  ye  cl»«P»  '''?V„ 
He  a^°red  like  the  rist  of,em, 

"ifrno  speaka  da  English. 
T-he  Irish  Band  played  fine.  «11  right. 

But  one  thing  ■»»««,'"«  'Sf' 
The  only  Irish  thing  In  sight 
I    Were  thim  green  soots  they  wore. 

1  We  all  thought  when  weiW"'' J.'''" 
I    fhey  came  right  hero  tfm  Coir\.. 

1  CONCERTS  OF  "THE  WEEK^ 

cSmpaiiy.  see  .pedal  notice 
company.    See  special  noOce. 

the  Boston  Symphony  """V"^.,"  „ 
.  Sri.t".''n''h.  tts^tno-'ny^r'^c'f  - 
!     ^t"'Vrihm:,   Trto    C   minor,  10  • 

B.ch,    '-liaoonne     Mr.  i,ae,»ohn, 

Nocturne,    op.    41.  V.-,  ru^t    Kv<  ■ 

1     Ronflo  C^prlccloso:  Schuhprt  -  t  k -t^  ki 
I    Xoenls,  Mrs.  Wttek;  B"- 

In    A    mnlor    for  cell 

amp.  ..  -      '^lo  In  Q  mlnoi, 

f,^        ■         ,    trio  -was  well    known  i" 
\re  th.  member,  came  to 


■Mino  Uiiji 

v'arVr: „a,    ■••  • 

Ra",',T''"'ni"'"'i  5'  <^<^Tt  I.V 

Btlcknoy.  ■cellist,  aaf  0.  Pol  Pla'cau, 
?.n^  B""oh.rt  will  sin,  Mas- 

Ron      r"""/  ^'"o""'  "-J 

MlBS  Krocklln,  who  has  b«n  on  tli- 
hv  C-.Ihi  "r*"^'  arias 
Tat.  Pucolnl.    Mascasnl.   son^  by 

rate  and  Xtaeaenft.  and  a  duet  with 
Mr.  Plapcon  from  "n  Trovatore "  Mil." 

fonc^''^.^'"o,'""'  "  obbllgato  to  tio 
«ong.s.  Mr.  Plancon  will  alnp  arias  by 
L»oncavaJlo  and  Bizet.  • 

^JJl'^^'^?^'.'"'""""'   Hall,    2:30   p.  M.. 
iv^Uh-^"*'"''   "hearsal   of  the  Boston 
Symphony   orchestra.     Dr.    Muck  con' 
fr'"=V   S<^hubert,  Symphony  m  c  ma- 
^'"•'atlons  OB  an  orWi.i.1 
Mr-,-  ..c-  Po'-'ormanco);  Goldmar-, 
'-i.urs  to  Fakuntala." 

'  '  '      r,   Hall,   8  P.  M..  S0!itf 

.TuUa   Culp:  Coenras.l 
i:lst.     Schubert.  Heliii- 
v"  '        -^cbt  und  Traeumc.  D<" 
ohn.  Uicsrenlled.  Die  Forellc.  Uu 
Ruh';  Krlch  -Wolff,  Sololv  r 

In  Freund.  Wl«  .Melodic  au.s  icir.  r 
Knabe   und   Vellchen.    Job    Iji  i 
I  ..iden    zose.i.    Wiie.s.sf    Ich    na  , 
■n:    Schumann.    In   ilor  Frcnido 
\Valdp.sKPspraci-li,  Mond-' 
i";:.<naclit. 

Hall,  8  p.  M..  loth.  Concert 
'  in  ,-..t!,ion  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
iftirnoofc  •    *''"<^'"»™  "  on  Friday 


t  pronoiui- 
'      O'-K^  ,,i.a  hiccough 

plouBli  IM.tlirout'li, 
Through  llfg's  '  tiark  lough  my  ' way  j 
still  tursue." 
Quincy,  Feb.  IS.  p_ 

As  the  World  Wags. 
i.r},  'his  morning  s  Herald  that 

niscens"  has  added  one  more  word  end-  i 
Ing  In  "ough"— alough-but  If  you  will 
loolc  at  my  list  you  will  find  the  word 
on  It  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference, 
out  it  would  have  pleased  me  had  yov 
not  overlooked  It. 

JIARIAH  SANDAHL. 
Bo.'.ton,  Feb.  19. 
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Many  i-emcmber  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Conver.se'.s  romantic  opera.  "The  Pipe 
of  Desire."  which  was  first  performed 
here  In  Jordan  Hall;  later  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  Mr.  Henrj' 
P.  Eames  of  the  Wesleyan  College  of 
Music.  Bloomington.  Til.,  writes  that  two 
"smooth  and  enthusiastic"  performances 
were  given  in  Bloomington  on  Feb  5. 
6.  "before  an  audience  that  filled  the 
local  theatre  from  pit  to  dome.  '  He 
turned  the  opera  into  two  acts  by 
stopping  after  the  great  chorus  and 
dance.  "It  did  not  break  the  effect  and 
It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  make  very 
much  more  of  the  large  chorus  and 
dance  by  repeating  it  several  times  with 
different  kinds  of  symbolical  dances." 
There  was  an  orchestra  of  42.  Mr. 
Eames  and  the  others  participating  iii 
the  performance  believe  that  they  have 
thus  advanced  the  cause  of  native  dra- 
matic music  and  shown  that  an  opera 
by  an  American  composer  can  be  "prop, 
erly  and  profitably  and  popularly  pro- 
duced by  earnest  amateurs." 


As  the  "R'orld  Wags. 

Ill  Scotland,  or  at  least  In  part  of  it 
the  accepted  pronunciation  of  "sough" 
is  sooch,"  the  "ch"  as  in  German.  •  •  • 
it  the  choice  of  pronunciation  Is  to  be 
oajsed  on  tho  resemblance  of  the  word 
as  pronounced  to  the  actual  sound  of 
Ihe  wind.  I  think  that  this  Scotch  ver- 
sion should  be  preferred  to  either  "sow  " 

suff"  or  "SOff."    '  ,-p    T    r •  ' 

North  Mlddleboro,  Feb  iST"^    '  ' 


Theatrical  Intoxication. 

^■,?\\  '""'■^"1*  Crane  was  utterly  overcome 
n^di  .t  P;:>-formance  of  "Sister  Marle- 
Odlle.  He  wrote  to  the  Globe  (N  Y  )  • 
Don't  ask  me  for  criticisms.  My  fauit- 
flnding  intellect  is  paralyzed.  I  am 
drunk  with  the  loveliness  of  a  spiritual 

ly^ii  '°  that  he  had 

an  end  seat,  so  that  he  did  not  disturb 

acts  ""^^  between  the 


Horseleas  Carriages. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

1  read  with  Interest  the  "Horseless 
Carriage  '  letter  from  G.  W.  J. 

Practical  "carriages  without  horses  ' 
were  constructed  and  used  on  the  high- 
■nays  prior  to  1796.  One  sucli  carriage 
was  built  in  1769  by  Nicolas  Joseph 
Cugnot.  Watt  patented  a  road  loco- 
motive in  1784.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  these  vehicles  to  indicate  that 
they  were  "tried  In  the  night."  It  is 
not  related  that  they  were  ashamed  to 
be  seen. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
steam  carriages  were  in  practical  use 
on  the  roads,  carrying  passengers.  In 
Dereniber.  1833.  at  least  ?0  such  car- 
riages were  in  use  in  and  i^ar  London, 
and  it  was.  at  that  time,  proposed  to 
substitute  steam-driven  machined  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles  on  all  the  mall 
routes.  The  growth  of  steam  railways, 
however,  together  with  hostile  legisla- 
tion, put  this  Industry  to  sleep 

The  length  of  its  nap  exceeded  that 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  But  when  it  finally 
awoke,  a  number  of  gentleman  of 
France,  England,  Italy  and  America 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  railroads 
were  not  the  last  word  in  transportation 
If  Rumor's  whisperings  may  be  be- 
lieved, one  Henry  Ford  was  among 
them.  j 
The  profits  which  Rirnior  tells  us  I 
lave  accrued  to  these  gentlemen  dur-' 
.ng  the  pist  decade  seem  to  imply  that 
the  conception  was  fruitful. 

There  are  some,  however,   wlio  still 
chant  the  following  mournful  dirge: 
O  carry  us  back:  O  carry  u»  back: 

To  the  aood  old  primitive  da.Ts. 
When  the  Rallont  strode  hl8  charger  black 
.*.nil  the  high-brow  rode  In  a  chaise,  ' 
We  walked  In  i>eac«  those  days,  aood  Lord 
Instead  of  dodging  a  pesky  Ford!  ' 
Medford.  Feb.  15.  H.  J.  L. 

Is  there  anywhere  a  picture  of  the 
vehicle  propelled  by  coiled  springs  in- 
■ented  by  Johaun  Hautach  in  the  16th 
■entury?  Or  of  the  horseless  carriage 
.said  to  have  been  patented  by  Hamsav 
and  Wildgoose  in  1619?  Richard  Trevet- 
hirk's  steam  motor  went  Mf  miles  in 
ISO:;.  The  hostile  English  legislation  that 
H.  .T.  V  epeake  of  wa*  In  tSM,  «n4  Ig 
the  iAterest  of  railways,  but  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  Hancock's 
I^ondon  omnibuses.  In  1865  there  was 
still  more  restrictive  legislation.  Cngnot 
was  a  military  engineer.  His  motor 
worked  by  steam  (1771)  can  now  be  seen 
ill  Paris  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers.  David  Ramsay,  clock- 
maker  to  Jamee  I.  and  Charles  I.,  was 
also  an  inventor  and  a  dabbler  in  occult 
sciences.— Ed. 


Enough 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Apropos  of  the  contribution  ft  om  G.  C 
l,ane,  I  send  the  following  (rmiation 


An  Eagle  Eye. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  recently  produced  a 
dramatization  of  "David  Copperfield" 
at  His  Majesty's  in  London.  The  re- 
iver era  lor  the  daily  papers  were 
Ph>a/.ed,  but  now  comes  an  acute  oS 
server  who  points  out  in  Notes  and 
Queries  errors  in  the  "archaeolegy"  of 

nZ^""^  the  "Dining-room"  of  the 
Golden  &OSS  although  Dickens  named 
t  correctly  the  "Coffee-room."  "The 
bo.xes  In  it  would  have  settle  seats,  not 
clialrs,  and  assuredly  not  the  school  or 
villase-inn  forms  used  In  the  present 
representation.  The  waiter  serving  a 
n.'r  ne,  P°r^;^-»"'0  carry  it  almost 
certJin  v  "iif^-^^'^"  ^  ^-'"6  basket, 
certainly  not  like  a  carafe."  Tlie  writ- 
ei-  also  saw  with  his  eagle  eye  furniture 
obviotisly  not  of  the  period.  He  signed 
himself  Aleck  Abrahams.  Did  he  evtr 
hear  tile  phrase  "Smart  Aleck"? 

CONCERT  GIVEN 
BY  M'CORMAa 

Thm  Usual  erverllowlng  audlenre  greet- 
ed Johi  McComiack  at  Symphony  Hall 
.vasterd^y  afternoon,  when  he  gave  the 
first  of  two  concerts  he  lia.s  been  an- 
nounced to  gfvo  here,  assisted  h.v  Don- 
wM  McBeEtii  noHnlst.  Testerday  s  pro- 
gram follows: 

Re«ltaitlw«  «na  arW  from  "Engedi"   | 

eecfhO*ei» 
r        jrr.  McCopmaclf.         .  . 
rntu  goff  fi^m  "Die -Jfelsterslnger*'. .. 

Wagner- WllhelmJ 
.    .  .      Mr.  McBcath. 

.Bulgers'  Cinisolatlon'^.  ... ;  . :.. .  Schumann 

"A^e  Marta"  Schubert 

"The  Thre»  romradcs"  Hans  Herman 

Mr.  McCormaoli. 

.*U8  d*r  Hatmat"  Smetana 

^  Mr.   McBeath.  _^ 

■Th«  EncM^atea  ValTey"  Arr.  by  Wood 

"Till*    Bally  nure    Ballad"    (a  fragment 

frorn   rjonegal)  Arr.  Viy  Hughes 

"Heynardlne"  Arr.  hy  Ilughes 

"The  Snowy-Breasted  Pearl"  (by  request) 

Robinson 

■  Mr.  Mcronnarki 

W«ngs  withomt  words  . MSndels-sohn-Krelsler 

•sherz*  Dlttersdorf-KT'ciBlcr 

_  Mr.  M<'.Beath. 

"when  the  t)ew  la  Falling"  (written  for 

Mr.  McCormack)  Edwin  Schneider 

"Sereiiadfl'*  .Ludwig  Schwab 

■■B«forft  the  Dawn"  Hubert  Bath 

"Eleanore"  Coleridge  Taylor 

Mr.  SIc<"orma4ik. 
Mr.  McCormack' s  splendid  voice  has 
lest  none  of  its  delishtful  qualitj'.  He 
•eetned  at  his  best  yesterday,  whether 
«s  tho  princely  David  in  the  wilderness 
•f  Engedi  or  as  the  gentleman  who 
seemed  to-  have  been  iinkindly  treated 
by  a  lady  named  Brannigan,  she  havin.fir 
left  him  for  to  die.  The  group  of  ancient 
Irish  songs  was  extremely •  interesting. 
Th*  Ballynure  ballad  was  sung  with 
»r«jit  droUnn'.  and  tho  famoug  "Snowy 
Breasted  Pearl"  haa  probably  never 
been  better  gtven.  Mr.  McCormadi's  top 
note*.  «6  Charles  Duval  used  to  say  of 
his  OfWn  in  a  certain  character  aketch, 
"Is  very  fetchln'." 

Of  course  there  were  innumerable  eT>- 
cores  and  Mr.  McComia(-k  was  as  good 
matured  as  ever.  It  was  interesting  to 
remark  that  in  singing  "Drink  to  me 
only  w  ith  thine  eyes,"  he  sang  "sip"  to 
rhyme  with  "cup." 

Mr.  AfcBeath  g^  bis  share  of  the 
ai>plause.  He  w»a  twice  encored.  His 
playing  of  tlie  Scherzo  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  Mr.  McCormack  Insisted  that 
the  appIaiiM  which  followed  his  singin? 
«f  "Whes  the  Dew  Is  Falling,"  was 
meant  for  ATr.  Schneider,  and  that  mod-. 
<?«t  gentleman  had  to  get  up  twice  from 
his  aeoosnpaniat'3  stool  to  bow  his  ac- 
knowledgements. 
The  second  concert  will  be  given  thia 


MAUDE  ADAMS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

nOI.LI.S  .STUISKT  THIJATHE-First 
pcrfoi  mance  in  Bostoai  of  "The  Legend 
of  Leonora,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
J.  M.  Barrle. 

Mr.  .rustlce  Grimdyke  Arthur  Lewis 

Sir  P.odorick  PerlpetK-  -.Morton  Selten 

I'apialn  Ilattray,  R.  N.. Charles  Hammond 

Mr.   Tovr-v  Fred  T.vler 

Mr    l.ebeiter  B.  Tfylon  (;a;tcr 

Railway  Guard  Byron  Sll-.'pr» 

Clerk  of  till-  fourt  blonel  Hogarfli 

fshcr  "  Stafford  WIndsur 

Foreman  of  the  Jury  11.  Gaunt 

Leonora  Maude  Adams 

r-adv  Peripeiy  Elsie  Claicns 

-Mrs.  Tovey  .  .'  .benoro  Chippendale 

This  comedy  was  followed  by  Bar- , 
ric's  "The  Ladies'  Shakespeare,"  a  play  j 
in  three  scenes: 

Baptlsta  Tl.  Peyton  Carter  i 

Pciiuchio  '.  Grant  .Stewart 

Gniinlo  Wallace  Jackson 

Hortenslo  Morton    Selfn  | 

(.iieniio  Walter  Prltchard 

i.ucentio  Charles  Hammond 

\  iiici-ntlo  James  7,.  <7."irlrart 

laiior  Lionel  Hogarth 

HabcTdasher  Byron  Silvers 

CurUs  Stafford  Wilson 

Kallierinc  Maude   Adams  | 

Blanca  .....Elsie  Clarcna 

Widow  I.,enore  Cliippendale 

.N't-gro  Page*  ....Florence  Fol<",y 

Dancer  t.  Paula  A.  Matziicr- 

Dancer  Anna  Brewer 

ftancer  ;  Edith  Butts 

The  question  is  whether  a  mother  is 
justified  in  .shoving  a  man  out  of  a  rail- 
way cari  iag-e  in  Kngland  because  he  in- 
sists on  having  a, window  open  when 
iiei  little  girl  has  a  cold.  As  Leonora 
testified  in  court  when  she  was  tried 
for  murder,  the  iittle  girl  had  a  sniffy 
kind  of  cold.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  she  had  a  hacking  cough  or  that 
she  had  a  graveyard  cough.  She 
had  a  sorry  rheum.  The  Elizabethatjs 
used  a.  stronger  adjective.  The  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty." 
The  .ludge,  the  lawyers  on  each  side, 
and  the  court  officers  all  applauded- 
What  has  an  audience  to  say  to  the 
verdict? 

It  was  the  only  one  possible  in  Bar- 
ries play,  which  is  more  fantastical- 
even  than  "Peter  Pan."  When  the 
comedy  was  first  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don, some  were  shocked  at  the  bur- 
lesque of  a  murder  trial;  some  were 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  playwright's 
"meaning."  The  English  take  their 
pleasures  sadly,  as  Froissart  did  not 
say.  So  Sir  James  went  to  work  anrl 
wrote  another  act  in  which  Leonora 
explained  that  she  never  pushed  anyone 
out  of,  a  caiTiage.  and  the  court  scene 
was  onl.v  in  Captain  Kattray's  dream. 
Tiius  Barrie  spoiled  his  own  Joke.  O 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  When 
the  play  was  first  brought  out  in  New 
York  there  was  a  final  act  in  Leonora'.s 
cottage.  We  were  spared  this.  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember  Leonora  leaving 
court  on  the  arm  of  the  judge.  Hvr 
little  girl  bad  a  cold. 

-Vnd  not  till  Captain  Rattray  had  this 
fact  securely  in  his  head  did  l^eonora 
forgave  him  in  the  first  act  for  express- 
ing surprise  at  the  murder.  Then  he, 
as  all  the  others,  understood  that  she 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  This 
Hr.st  act  shows  the  d'-lighlful  irresponsi- 
bility and  capriciousness  of  the  widow. 
She  was  nOw  thts  and  now  that: 
cociuette,  suffragist,  a  passionate 
(l.ancer.  a  woman  vrith  a  sense  of  humor 
and  without  liunior,  but,  above  all,  a 
mother.  The  tune  that  should  have 
accompanied  her  is  "Donna  e  mobUe." 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  judge  did  not 
v.'histle  it  in  court. 

The  play  is  in  Barriers  most  whimsical 
vein,  abounding  in  grotesque  inconse- 
quentialities,  stern  reasoning  from  ab- 
surd premises,  shrewd  hits  at  the  foibles 
of  poor  mortals,  at  man's  chivalry  and 
woman's  taking  advantage  of  it,  at 
court  procedure  and  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man testimory.  There  is  not  a  dull  mo- 
ment in  the  play,  which  is  just  long 
enough.  There  is  no  need  of  laborious 
inquiry  into  tlie  dramatist's  meaning. 
The  judge  summed  up  the  matter  when 
lie  I'arewelled  Leonora.  A  good  mother 
will  defend  and  protect  her  child  though 
she  commit  murder  in  her  devotion.  Her 
\ery  foolishness,  her  rampant  woman- 
iiood  captivates  man  and  destroys  his 
judgment.  The  women  that  have  ruled 
the  world  and  inspired  great  deeds,  good 
and  evil,  have  been  sisters  of  Leonora. 
Her  sisters  are  the  ones  that  are  pas- 
sionately loved  today.  A  topsy-turvy 
world,  some  one  may  say.  But  the 
woi  l(}  would  not  be  endurable  if  it  were 
formally  in  order— at  least  tlic  humorist 
w  itli  human  feelings  could  not  endure  it. 

.'Vnd  what  an  excellent  performance 
I  hi  oughout !  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
IMiss  Adams  again  in  a  part  suited  to 
her  nature,  her  acquirements  and  her 
mannerisms.  She  lived  in  the  shifting 
moods,  the  hasty  conclusions,  the  ridicu- 
lous judgments,  the  lack  of  convention- 
ally moral  rectitude.  If  Leonora  had 
for  a  moment  tliought  her  conduct  in- 
excusable and  deplorable  no  one  would 
have  respected  her.  Miss  Adams  con- 
vinced the  atidienee  tiiat  Leonora  did 
exactly  right :  the  verdict  of  the  court 
was  not  outrageous. 

Tlie  others  in  the  company  were  capi- 
tal in  their  respective  parts.  Xo  one 
will  soon  forget  the  beliavior  of  Mr. 
Lr-better  in  court,  or  the  clerk,  or  the 
foreman,  or  Lady  Peripety  in  the  wit- 
m  ss  box.  oi  1lie  arguments  and  cla.-sh- 


I  i.osing  counsel.    .Seldom  I'-' 

J  we  seen  a  more  admirable  imperson.i- 
'  tlon  than  that  of  the  judge  by  Jlr. 
Arthur  Lewis.  It  was  remarkable  in 
its  a.ssutnption  of  realism,  its  humor, 
sly,  dr.v,  unctuous,  always  irresistible. 
.\nd  all  this  without  a  false  note,  with- 
out extravagance.  In  these  days  we 
seldom  hear  such  perfect  elocution,  such 
beautiful  speaking  of  English  with  the 
due  emphasis  and  tho  heart  that  moves 
tlie  tongue  to  words  as  Jlr.-  Lewie's  1 
delivery  of  the  judge's  farewell  to  \ 
Leonora. 

The  two  plays  were  finely  mounted. 
The  effect  of  distance  in  the  first  scene 
of  "The  Legend  of  Leonora"  was  strik- 
ing,  and  there  were  charming  effects 
of   liglit  and   color   in   the  afterpiece.  | 
"The   Ladles'   Shakespeare"   is  a  con- 
densed version  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
■Shrew,"  as  Shakespestre  thought  It  and 
really   wrote    it.    but    Christopher  Sly 
could  not  understand  it.    Katherine  was 
shrewish  only  to  gain  her  ends.  She 
lovea  Petruchio  at  first  sight.    He  was 
a  man.   and   the  man  for  her.  The 
travesty,  with  Shakespeare's  words  and 
i  explanations    before    the    curtain,  was 
[  played    in    a    spirited    manner.  Miss 
j  Adams  romped  and  was  roguish.  Mr. 
I  Stewart    was    pleasingly    manly.  The 
(  comedy,  howev  er,  could  not  have  borne 
more  elaboration. 

A  very  large  audience  was  unmistak^ 
ably  pleased  throughout  the  evening. 

Next  week  Monday  a  new  play,  "A 
jOirl  of  Today,"  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  will  be  produced  at  the  Hollis 
with  Miss  .\nn  Murdock  in  the  leading 
Ipart.    Seats  are  now  on  sale. 

iMISS  ADAMS  APPEARS 

IN  "QUALITY  STREET" 

Barrie's   Familiar   Comedy   in   the  { 

Afternoon  at  the  Hollis. 

"Quality   Street."   a  comedy   in  {o 
acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie: 

Valentino  Brown  Cbarlcs  P.  tlamnir" 

!-:iisisn  Blades  Stafford  WIikI 

ll.ieut.  Snicer  Wllliird  Bnrt.  i, 

|.V  Kerruitina  Sergeant  Wallace  Jackson 

Miss  Susan  Tbrossel  Angela  (>;,-den 

:MiKS  riioebc  I  hrofisel  Mnuilc  Adams 

jMi-'s  Wllloiigliby  Lienore  (°lii|>r>eniliile 

i.Miss  raiiny  VVillonKhb.v  H.vrd  Koilger-i 

Miss  Henrietta  'J'urnbiill  Elise  riarens 

iPntly  Sarali  Convei 

Miss  Adams  began  her  engagement 

the  afternoon  with  a  performance  o:' 
'QQuallty  Street." 

The  actress  worked  her  wonted  spell 
upon-  a  crowded  audience,  in  holiday 
mood,  for  this  play  is  largely  an  exhi- 
bition of  Miss  Adams's  personality.  Her 
familiar  vivacity,  emotional  intensity 
and  maniferisms  are  in  keeping  with 
Barrie's  sentimental  heroine.  She  is -in 
turn  droll,  pathetic,  charming.  She  is 
above  ail  feminine.  Quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  in  the  schoolroom  scenes, 
'there  was  the  Illusion  of  frivolous 
lyouth  at  the  ball.  Throughout  Miss 
j.\dams  played  with  grace,  distinction 
|and  sweetness. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  stalwart  and  en 
gaging  as  Valentine  Brown.  Miss  Og<>! 
was  clever  and  sympathetic  as  the  eUK 
sister  and  the  meddling  neiglibors  wore 
capitally  played  by  Misses  Chippendale, 
Rodgers  and  Clarens.  Miss  Converse  was 
amusing  as  the  devoted  Patt.v. 


JOHN  McCormack  gives 

SECOND  OF  CONCERTS 

sy  mphony  iJall  wa.s  c!  o\\  ded  in  evoi 
part  again  last  night,  with  all  availal 
s'pace  on  the  stage  filled  by  occupi' 
chairs  and  all  the  standing  room  take 
at  the  second  concert  of  John  McC  ' 
mack,  the  Irish  tenor.    As  on  Sund;- 
afternoon,  the  singer  was  in  fine  spirii 
his  voice  was  at  its  best,  and  he  ke 
his  hearers  at  the  top  pitch  of  intcre^ 
and  emotional  fervor.    Their  demaiH- 
for  extra  numbers  began  after  his  fir- 
selection  and  grew  as  the  evening  wen 
on.     Mr.    McCormack    was    extrenn  : 
seiierous  in  response  and  more  tli.i 
doubled    the   progi-am.      Some  of  ii 
quaint  or  beautiful  Irish  songs  that  li 
sang  as  extras  were  among  the  niu- 
effeetive  of  all. 

Mr.  McBeath.  violinist,  was  heart i 
welcomed,  and  he.'  too.  was  compcU' 
'lO  add  to  the  progi'ani. 


(  .SHCBBRT  THE.\TRE— Pauline  Fred- 
(erick  in  "Innocent."  a  play  in  a  pro- 

^^gue,  four  acts  and  an  epilogue  •b> 
eorge  Broadhurst.  founded  on  the  Hun- 
|garian  of  Arpad  Pasztor.  First  perform- 
jance  in  Boston. 

I       CIIARACTEr.S  I.N    CHE  PR0I,()GL"F:. 

(Tan  I«  Harold  l)c  H.  :. 

.«iu  Tsclm  Kcitt  Moni'  : 

A  Porter  C.  .MacLcan  S«>:  . 

Bola  Xemstetti  :  John  Miller), 

Horace  IrriDg  Julian  L'Estiansc 

l.N  THE  PtAr. 

Hora<e  Ii-ving  Julian  L'Estrai  jr 

r?n  Lo  Harold  De 

Bela  XemzettI  -luhn  M'H 

Peter  MeCormlcV  HarUec  Kir;:i  : 

Innocent  Pauline  I-'ri'l-" 

■Oskar  Von  Gugcen  (Joor^e  r- 

■Tulcska  Blanche  i  t 

His  Excellency..  Frank  Kemble  i.'>JVf- 

IN  THE  EPILOGCE. 

Horace  Irrins  Jolian  L'EstraDje 

"Innocent"  is  a  conversational  melo- 
drama with  passages  of  comic  relief. 
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-ar,  sordid  TrantD. .. 
1,0  need  oi ■ 


e  might  call  the 
H.i.rofltable,  but  the    ;s  . 
talcing  it  so  seriously.  i 
Mr.  Broadhurst  in  his  eager  seorcV ', 
for  a  subject  for  a  new  problem  '«iio. 
was  naturally  attracted  by  the  u  ^j'^"" 
■  n  or  heredity  which  has  for  son,. •  ■  ; 
s  puzzled  philosophers,  yages  am^A  Pedant 
ilists.     The  Hungarian  Pasztor  iajvincentlo 
l  utly  a  firm  believer  in  its  relent- 
olTects. 

the  prologue  Bela  Xcmzetti  kills 
■:elf  at  au  hotel  in  Mukden.  A  friend. 
:ioe    In-iiig.    who    comes    to  take 

56  of  the  body,  finds  the  dead 
13  journal  which  has  been  left  to 

with  the  request  that  he  read  it. 

following  four  acts  are  what  is  con- 
in  its  pages. 

ler  McCormlck,  an  advenluj  ^r.  dies 
Mukden,  leaving  his  daughter  Inno- 
•  to  the  care  of  his  friend.  Bela 
iiizettl.  Ncnwetti's  Intentions  are 
d,  but  ho  is  weak  and  a  gambler, 
ooent.  guarded  by  her  father  from 
Avorldly  knowledge,  Is  a  voluptuous 
ns  woman,  with  the  nature  of  a 

(esan  and  a  soul  old  in  vice.  She 

fits  her  father's  love  of  luxury. 

nocent's  character  at  onoe  asserts 

t"  in  her  new  surroundings.  She 
,ts  many  men,  she  is  flattered,  ex- 

Tgantly  praised  for  her  beauty.  She 
<ilv  needs  the  coaching  of  Von  Gug- 
"an  insidious  and  cynical  adven- 
f  r  who  also  warns  Bela  that  he  and 
=  youns  girl  cannot  live  in  the  samo 
se  without  scandal, 
t  la  is  bent  on  sending  her  to  a  farm, 

Iruiocent.  without  the  slightest  hesl- 
nn  or  the  least  maidenly  reserve, 
ormines.  at  Von  Guggens  sugges- 
ii,   to   foil   her   guardian's  scheme. 

'  inevitable  happens.    She  is  beau- 
-0   she   remains   with   Bela  at 


T.oiIbr.  Albert  I.eRi)! 

Haberdasher  Frank  Grejorj 

As  presented  last  night,  the  play  losi 
a  considerable  amount  of  its  dramatit 
power.      An    uncertainty    of  action, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  two  actora 
In  the  company  for  the  fiist  tim<».  tend- 
ed to  break  the  unity  of  the  production 
Bn^l  to  bring  the  'action  down  to  but* 
foonery.   The  work  of  the  comical  chai> 
icters  in  the  piece  was  cxcollent  ailW 
~bowcd  in  occasional  unfortunate  ccm- 
larison  with  the   leading  parts.  Off 
airicd  away  from  the  performance  » 
laste  of  burlesque  rather  than  a  tast* 
of  Shakespeare.  r 

T.,eonard  5T.  AVillcy  appeared  as  f*»- 
truchio.  and  Irby  Mar-'hall  as  Kathprin* 
th<»ir    first     appearance    in  Boston 


,.~Q,-i-,.-  til         LiiJ-'  niai.ii'i  in.".  H  .4/H.9  T-ab 

i  known  to  Uie  ancient  Romans.  They 
!  base  their  opinion  on  «  passage  In 
i  Llvy,  who  states  that  \*hen  the  Roman 
1  army  in  Spain  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  etc  ,  a  company  agreed 
to  convoy  what  was  needed  if  the  state 
would  make  good  any  loss  in  case-  the 
vessels  should  be  shipwrcckad  or  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  As  no  premium 
was  given,  this  was  a  promise  of  In- 
dcmnilicaUon  rather  than  Insurance. 
AtcCuMoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce 
admiU  that  marine  insurance  preceded 
nre  lasnrancc  but  was  not  known  be- 
fore tBe  end  Of  the  14th  century^  It 
^yaa  Introduced  Into  England  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Dr.  John  SUebbeare  ob3ectc<l  to 
Miranee  of  any  sort  on  the  ground  that 
it  lessens  "dependancc  in  the  mind  or 
man  on  the  Supreme  Being."  Certa  nix 
rihebbearc  did  not  insure  himself  against, 
trouble.  He  was  fined,  pilloried  and  im- 
prisoned for  attacks  on  the  government. 
Witnes*  ye  Hills,  ye  .Johnsons.  Scots,  Sbeb- 
Harfc*' my   call,    for   some  of  you  hare 

Ma^aulay    called    him    ''a  Jl^f^'^^** 
Bcrl'obler."    Smollett  caricatured  him_^3 


-  th<»ir    first     appearance    in    ousiun.    scriooier.      oiiii"".<--   ^  ui^  ir.  mip 

.Voither  showed  exceptional  talent,  but  Ferret;  Hogarth  introduced  n''^  in  one 
both  mav  well  Improve.  Their  Noices  of  his  election  prints;  n«^'"th*;'®^^„,"! 
iuid  gestures  are  "  ell  trained,  but  that    was  happy   as  long  as  he  . '"° 

lin  ing  of  the  part  that  makes  action  j  reviews  to  write  at  six  guineas  a  ^neei 
complete  was  lacking  last  night.    Th«  '  and  enemies  to  abuse  at  three  shillings 

■    ■      '    a  pamphlet.  Bob  well  thought  bhebbeare 

was  not  dishonored  by  the  pillory,  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  answered:  "Ay.  but 
he  was.  sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and 
atrut  as  he  used  to  do.  after  having  been 
there.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a 
man  to  their  tables  who  has  stood  m 
the  pillory." 


I  lifs  craving  for  luxury  grows. 
,1  gambles  to  satisfy  her  and  loses 
rvthing.     His   friend   Horace  offers 
assletance  and  secretly  bribes  In- 
ent  to  leave,  for  she  does  not  love 
a.  and  could  not  now  endure  pov- 
The  young  woman,  however,  has 
cr  plans.    Von  Guggen  has  offered 
•    "an   indelible   two   weeks."  This 
.udes  Vienna,  Paris,  Monte  Carlo, 
nnocent  takes  Horace's  cheque,  but 
inises    to    go    with    Von  Gnggen. 
la  comes  home,  shows  Horace  the 
iir.  while  Innocent  brandishes  the  ap- 
lently  accusing  cheque.    She  sings 
;a  to  sleep  and  escapes  to  the  wait- 
;   Von  Gnggen.      In  the  fourth  act 
ocent  dines  at  Nice  with  a  vague  dip- 
lat,  "His  Excellency.  "    Her  progress 
the  career  of  vice  is  applauded  by 
'11.    for   under  his   tuition   she  has 
rncd  to  vai'ie  the  rarest  food.  She 
,  n  orders  the  flowers  to  be  changed 
li  every  course. 
'  'cla,  haggard  and  armed  with  a  re- 
;--or.  makes  his  appearance.  There 
a  scene  during  which  the  diplomat 
ool.  courteous  and  suave.    He  even 
i\  ides  the  departing  victim  a  well- 
'■t.1  piuse. 

11  the  epilogue  the  excellent  Horace 
iiiments  upon  his  friend's  unhappy 

■  to  as  he  turns  the  last  page  of  the 

uinal. 

I'he  fourth  act  is  obvious  and  un-i 
essary.  Innocent's  future  is  a  foPfe- 
ne  conclusion. 

he  dialogue  is  in  turn  flowery  and  e.t- 
\  nsant.   It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
•   human  being  holding  such  con- 
n.    The   lines   allotted   to  Von 
..-,1    are    sometimes    amusing,  bjit 
11-  cynicism  is  cheap.   "Love  is  a  bit 
heavy   baggage   which   the  expell- 
ed traveler  never  carries,"  is  an  ex- 
iple  of  his  reasoning, 
ilic   characters,   too.   are  drawn  in 
Innocent  is  extraordinarily  so- 
led even  in  Act  2.   Her  methods 
.  .    roaching    Bela   were    far  from 
alo.    A  young  girl,  she  had  known 
.  sentimental  awakening,  yet  she  was 
,.)■    schooled  in  premeditated  sen- 
The  wonder 'Was  that  Bela. 
St  have  had  his  little  experience.", 
realize  her  game. 
Frederick  was  alway.s  effective,! 
in   action   and   repose.  Her 
.,iu  and  full-blown  beauty  became  the 
lit     She  was  appropriately  hard  and' 
'  rr  voice  was  the  prevailing  note  of 
'itv. 

liiteni  played  Bela  with  dignity 
,  1.  serve.    Mr.  I/Bstrange  was  manly 
a  wholesome  as  the  faithful  friend 
■  irace  Ir\-ing. 

Mr.  Probert'.*  Von  Guggen  was  a  rea- 
rc  of  the  performance.    His  Imperson- 
ion  w.Ts  eonstnntly  amusing  and  well 
11,       c  •.  however,  was  not 
(^rraan  in  the  toils 
-    i^-e.    It  was  mon- 
•  i  in  tliis  he  resembled  Messrs.  De 
and  Sfanton,  who  took  the  parts 
iitals  and  added  a  pleasing  east- 
ro  the  already  hectic  atmosphere, 
impossible  to  feel  sympathy  for 
1  as  the  victim  of  heredity,  but 
ill  flock  to  sec  the  Broadliurstian 
lion  of  Kiplins's  well  known  poem. 
A    large   audit  •         ^    amused  and 
.preclative. 


aulors  were  there,  but  not  the  charac- 
ters. 

Mr.  wniey  was  more  boisterOu*  than 
powerful.  He  was  not  awe-ln,«iplring. 
There  was  not  a  girl  in  th<»  Opera  l^ous* 
who  would  have  been  afraid  of  him. 
Kor  in  repose,  even  while  the  taming 
was  ill  progress,  he  showed  a  .softening 
of  countenance  that  proved  his  love  for 
Katherina. 

Miss  Marshall  entirely  overdrew  the 
usual  adaptation  of  her  part.  Her  Kath- 
erina had  few  sytnpathizerB:  she  was  a 


Author? 

"E.  W.  O."  writes,  asking  the  author 
of  the  following  lines: 
erina  had  few  sympatnizerB:  snc  wno  »  i"  _.„„,„„  forced  at 

woman  of  intense  rage  and  Indomitable   Kor  "f '7  "•o™*"  ^"'^"^ 

fury  most  of  the  way  through,  and  at  mounted  all  in  batteries  each  on  a  scp- 

the    nnal    collapse    in     the    anna    of   "       gmtf  cam;  ,  „,.n,„.^ 

Petnu  hio   she  seemed   fo   lose  all  tl»«   And  when  one  shotvod  in  lore  or  war  or  pontic^ 

qualities  that  make  a  woman's  wit  „(  "/"ufn-adjustmcnt.  wh.r.  you  just  pulled 
worth  its  place  with  mans.  *  .■   


Miss  KoVbes  succeeded  again  in  &  And  opsMe  d.-i  n  and  inside  out  and  backsSdo 
minor  part  as  Bianca.    It  is  still  to  be. 


minor  part  as  i^lanca.    u  is  si...  lo  »» .  i^'^l^Tor  saw.^^hich  one  was  eril 

hoped  that  she  will  be  given  a  chanc*:  And  "'p^'";."^,' g''^,,. 
In  a  major  character  before  the  com- 
pany leaves  Bo.?ton.  Her  fa'-e  wa» 
adapted  to  the  love  that  "filled  her 
heart,"  and  she  was  a  wife  that  learned 
all  the  way.  Her  enunciation  was  a  re- 
lief in  many  a  clouded  passage. 

Max  Monlesole  and  Leonard  Mudie 
continued  to  stir  the  audience  to  laugn- 
ter  bv  well  turned  clowiiishness.  The 


which  n  as  good. 

On  tlic  other  side. 
On  the  other  side. 
Oh.  Tou  must  somehow  Bce  the  other  siae. 

ir  von'd  repair  oi-  clean 
This  delicate  old  machine. 

'lou  must  have  a  way  to  sec  the  other  side. 


A  Versatile  Journalist. 

farce  was  carried  to  extremes  last  night.  As  the     orld  W  ags.  . 
lust  as  has  been  seldom  seen  in  a  Shake-     A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in 
snearian  play  here,  but  up  to  the  point  The  Herald  a  long  mterview  with  the 
fr,vhf,.h  thev  were  set  they  made  their  Kaiser  which  had  been  obtamed  years 
wa>  well    Miss  Comp^^^^^^  was  awkward(  ago  by  the  Berlin  "special"  of  the  Dally 
in  her  necessary  awkwardness  and  herl  .  rpgiegraph,  and  then  for  some  reason 
voice  scarce  quivered  with  the  'V'*'^''^'"*  °f   •  suppressed  by  that  London  journal,  un- 
a  woman  of  elder  yeais,  but  her  cuon    |       recent  events  disclosed  the  remark- 
was  appreciated.  ahly  prophetic  quality  of  the  Interview. 

The  personality  of  the  Interviewer  is 
I  interesting.  '^'illlam  Beatty-Kingston' 
was  one  of  the  tribe  whose  numbers 
now  are  few.  who,  as  George  Augustus 
Sala  said,  were  "treated  by  his  paper 
like  princes  and  paid  like  ambassadors." 

And   Kingston   was  one  of  the  best 
amateur  pianists  of  his  day.   Uc  repre- 
,  sented  his  paper  during  the  campaign 
of   3870.   and   when   the   Germans  sat 
down  for  the  siege  of  Paris  he  with 
most  of  the  other  war  correspondents 
was  quartci'cd  In  a  wing  of  tlie  palace 
ol*    Versailles.     A   grand    piano  was 
'  moved  in,  and  there  followed  what  was 
I  called  a  "glorious  first  night."  "Phil" 
j  .Sheridan,  following  Uie  war  as  a  mill- 
i  tary  observer,  was  present,  with  nearly 
'  all  thie  correspondents  of  the  various 
'  papers,  and  numbers  of  German  digni- 
taries.  Kingston  played  for  thrpe  hour*, 
sonatas  and  symphonies,  the  waltzes  of 
Strauss  and  Gungl,  Scandinavian  songs 
and    >Iungarian    melodies,    scraps  of 
Offenbach  and  a  little  of  the  music  of 
Wagner  then  Just  coming  into  vogue. 
He  had- no  music  and  needed  none.  Af- 
,  ter  the  music  was  over  the  correspon- 
i  dents  usually  went  out  for  their  Aral 
I  round  for  the  night.   Kingston  was  also 
j  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  great  trav- 
eler, and  had  decorations  from  many 
Kuropean  governments. 
1  F.  LAURISTOX  BULL.ARD. 

Boston 


NAZIMOVA'S  SECOND 

WEEK  ATB.  F.  KEITH'S 

Henry  Lewis  Shares  Honors — Bill  Is^ 
Excellent  Generally. 

Nazimova,  the  famous  Russian  act- 
ress, appearing  in  the  second  week  of 
her  special  engagement  at  B,  i  . 
Keith's  Theatre  in  "AVar  Brides."  Mar- 
ion Craig  "U'entworth's  tremendously 
absorbing  sketch,  distinctly  neutral, 
yet  at  the  same  time'  carrying  with  it 
a  pointed  lesson,  shared  the  applause 
of  two  holiday  houses  yesterday,  v,itli 
Henry  Lewis,  appearing  on  the  bill  for 
the  first  time  in  "A  Vaudeville  Cock- 
tail." And,  if  as  a  cocktail  was  once 
described,  there  is  a  little  of  every- 
thing in  it,  then  Mr.  Lewis's  act  has 
been  very  properly  named.  Henr\' 
Lewis  is  a  humorist  and  In  a  striking 
costume  of  som^  former  Dutch  period, 
mayhap,  proceeds  to  entertain  his  au- 
dience for  fully  20  minutes.  As  he  ex- 
presses it,  he  "poems,"  he  "grand 
operas,"  he  "puzzles." 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  made  up 
I  of  widely  varying  vaudeville  acts.  None 
I  of  these  compelled  closer  attention  than 
j  did   Leon   and    his   'V\'onder  Workers. 
:  Leon,   an  exponent   of   Hindu  magic, 
mystiflet-  his  audience  with  the  seem- 
ingly impossible,  one  of  the  most  mysti- 
fying feats  rjeinir  that  in  which,  with 
an  ordinar.v  butterfly  net,  he  seemingb' 
pulls  white  pigeons  out  of  the  air.  and 
within  fuil  view  oC  everybody.  T?igg« 
•xnd  ■Witchie  bring  to  B.   F.  Keith's 
'  easily  the  best  modern  dance  act  yet 
•  staged.    Pealson   and   Goldie.   old  ■  fa- 
vorites, gave  their  "The  Whistler  and 
Tailor"  act:  Burr  and  Hope  appeared 
in  "A  Lady,  a  r,over  and  a  Lamp,"  the 
,  title  telling  the  whole  story,  while  Bill 
1  Prultt.  billed  as  the  Cowboy  Caruso, 
'  appeared  in  typical   "bad  lands"  cos- 
■  tumo  and  revealed  a  pleasing  person- 
ality and  a  versatile  voice.  In  addition, 
there  was  Rellow.  a  novelty  musician, 
who  ga\-e  selections  from  grand  opera 
merelv   bv  hitting   the  palms  of  his 
hands  togethrr.  Altogether  it  is  a  eapi- 
tal  prograi 


I  Heiuiy-King.ston'.i  t.eiglibor  had 

for  the  tenor.  "We  Italians."  Iv 
'"are  inflexible  In  our  attitude  iiv^.tia 
I  Impostors  presumptuous,  who  dare  to 
.  desecrate  the  temples  of  our  national 
[art," 

MR.  WITEK  AND 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  I 
Mrs.  Vita  'VVltek.  pianist,  Mr.  Anton 
Witek,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Josef  MaUtin, 
Violoncellist,  gave  a  concert  last  even- 
tnc  m  Jordan  Hall.    The  program  was 
as  follows:    Brahms,  trio  in  C  minor,: 
op.   101;   Bach,   Chaconne   for  violin; 
plaao  pieces— Chopin,  Nocturne  No.  1,  | 
op.  48.  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Caprlccloao,  ^ 
Schubert-Liszt,   Erlkoenlg:    Boccherlnl, ' 
sonata   in    A    major    for    violoncello;  ^ 
Smetana,  trio  in  G  minor,  op.  15.  | 
This  concert,  gave  pleasure  to  an  au- ! 
dlence  that  included  many  musicians,  j 
The  program  was  well  diversified.  The] 
trio  of  Brahms  Is  conspicuous  for  Its 
mysterious  second  movement  and  the 
melodious  Apdante.    The  other  move- 
ments are  much  more  laboriously  con- 
trived and  the  fount  of  Inspjfation  Is 
almost  dry.     As   the   famous  quartet 
of    Smetana    Is    an    autobiography  In 
tones,  so  his  trio  played  last  night  is 
associated  with  a  great  sorrow  of  his 
life.     Written  W   years   ago.   It  l^as 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter,    Frlederlke,    when   she  was 
only  four  years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVitek  and  Mr.  Malkin 
worked  together  in  chamber  mustc  be- 
fore they  came  tg  this  country.  It  Is 
hot  surprising,  then,  that  tlfey  play  with 
understanding  and  good  fellowship. 

Mr.  Witek  gave  an  interesting  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Chaconne.  It  is 
not  nex^essary  to  add  that  this  exceMein  , 
violinist  showed  a  thorough  technical 
command.  His  reading  was  characte.-- 
Ized  by  virility,  energy,  intensity  rather 
than  by  a  display  of  varied  sentiment. 
It  was  said  of  Mr.  Witek  when  he  gave 
an  admirable  performdn&s  of  Beetho- 
ven's concerto  at  a  Symphony  concett 
that  he  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  the 
composition;  the  concerto  did  not  mas- 
ter him.  This  might  be  said  of  his  at- 
titude towards  the  Chaconne. 

The  sonata  by  Boccherlnl  begins  with 
a  phrase  curiously  like  that  which  opens 
the  Count's  serenade  in  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  The  first  section  Is  the  fresher 
portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Malkin  dis- 
played a  full,  rich  tone;  his  phrasing 
was  that  of  a  sensitive  musician;  his 
treatment  of  the  ornamentation  was 
delicate  and  graceful.  . 

Mrs.  Witek  was  loudly  applauded  afte, 
the  group  of  piano  pieces. 


Beatty-Kingston  wrote  entertainingly 
;  nbout  composers.  Operas,  musical  con- 
;  ditlons    In    A'ienna,    Berlin,  Budapest, 
j  Rome,  Roumania,  Italy.  These  reminis- 
I  cences  and  sketches  of  character  are  Ini 
I  two  volumes,  ".Music  and  Manners."  pub- 
i  lished  In  1887  and  dedicated  to  Henr.vj 
Irving,  "a  lover  of  music  and  model  ol 
manners."    Beatty-Kingston  also  trans- 
lated the  libretto  of  "Tosaa"  Into  Eng. 
lish.   A  story  of  a  scene  in  an  Itaiiar 
opera  house  is  worthy  of  a  separate 
paragraph. — Ld. 

A  Critical  Audience. 

The  opera  was  "11  Trovatorc  "  and  the 
tenor  did  not  please  the  hearers.  They 
hurled  uncomplimentary  epithets  at  the 
wretched  man  and  after  the  fir.st  act 
went  to  the  market  place.    When  the! 
tenor  came  again  on  the  stage  ho  was' 
the  mark  for  "stale  fruit,  minor  x-ege- 
tables  and  other  unconsidered  trifles" :  a 
I  "demonstration  of  reproof."  as  an  Italian 
I  seated  next  Beatty-Klngsion  <les 
lit.  The  throwing  was  acci.  i 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Bernard  Poller,  lord  of  Blalrancourtj 
and  lieutenant-general  of  French  cav- 
alry, wrote  before  he  died  In  1662  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  published  it 
In  folio  voltnnes.  A  curious,  prying  and 
malicious  chronicler  of  the  time  said 
that  the  volumes  were  empty :  "There  Is 
nothing  worth  while  in  them  except 
mention  of  the  best  inns  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  Germany." 

And  was  this  nothing?  It  was  every- 
thing. We  do  not  know  whether  the 
lord  of  Blairancourt  starred  the  Inns,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Baedeker,  where  a 
i  traveler  might  safely  stop ;  whether  he 
wrote  after  the  name  "The  Dove,"  or 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  "modest,  but 
well  spoken  of." 

A  prudent  man  never  recommends  a 
tailor,  a  brand  of  cigars,  a  play,*  or  a 
novel,  or  a  hotel  to  any  one.  yet  men 
I  and  women  are  constantly  asking:  "Can 
I  you  tell  me  a  good  hotel  In  New  York, 
i  where  the  prices  are  reasonable?"  A 
i  hotel  \s  named,  and  the  answer  always 
i  begins:   "Tou  can  have  a  good  large 
,  room  and  a  bath  foi^."    Is  the  bath 
an  absolute  necessity?  Are  we  really  |t> 
mtich  cleaner,  or  dirtier,  than  our  fath- 
ers and  mothers?    In  the  60s  and  70s 
there  was  no  Insijjtence  on  a  bath  ip  a 
hotel,  private  bath,  or  one  shared  by 
only  a  few.    One  stopped  at  the  old 
Massasoit  In  Springfield  to  eat  waffles, 
not  to  bathe.   The  waffles  were  famous 
the  countrj-  over.    And  other  inns  had 
their  specially.     A  porcelain   bath,  a 
bath  of  bltock  tin  was  not  so  reckoned. 
.  Deacon  Hathaway,  going  to  New  Tori; 
on  bnslness,  scrubbed  himself  on  Sat- 
urday night.    He  took  the  train  on  Mon- 
day.   His  next  batli  was  on  n-  Stit- 
urdcy  following— after  his  i 
'Ills  bath  as  a  rule  was  in  tl  'i 
The  I,ord  of  Blairancourt 
nded  to  stop  only  at  the  be 


I  '  and     found     str'alftei-     fooU.  ; 

'  in    one    of    hl8  drlighttul 

i-u  I  |iilip<J  the  Intrepid  Engnshinen 

who.  travelini?  In  the  Interest  of  Mur- 
ray's Bulde  books.  Were  doomed  to  put 
up  'at  only  hotels  of  the  thlr*  cla.xs. 
What  salary  could  recompense  them  for 
bites  und  a  disordered  stomach? 


Mis  and  the  orohwHFa.  Tl^ 


y  \'r. 


iiiUuiui  pi' 

afternoon. 


1.  costumes. 
;ind  Mr.  Dufault  are  l>oth 
.  tist.s,    Mr.  SImmons's  de- 
iMng  was  a  feature  of  the 


Nordica  and  the  Whale. 

As  the  World  Was.".- 

"K.  \.r  m  The  llerate  of  last  Sunday 
s  of  the  opinion  that  flie  whale  exhib- 
ted  in  a  hall  that  was  afterwards  the 
Theatre  Coinlque  was  driven  by  ayoung 
ady,  Mi."is  Lillian  Norton,  afterwards 
Mme,  Nordica,  in  a  boat. 

Accordli;?  to  the  biographical  diction-, 
irles  Mme.  Xordlca  was  born  in  1859. 
?he  drove  well  for  one  so  young. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  Feb.  22. 

If  "R.  L."  will  kindly  send  his  address 
o  us  he  win  hear  of  something  to  his 
dvantage.— Ed. 


Dynamite  in  1835. 

The  Herald  published  recently  a  note 
rem  Mr.  Moby  T.  Dick  of  Wellfleet 
ommeqting  on  a  statement  in  "Whale 
I'ishery  of  New  England"  to  the  effect 
that  surviving  seamen  of  the  Awash- 
onka  of  Falmouth  in  1835  laid  "a 
charge  of  dynamite"  under  a  hatchway 
where  savages  were  sitting.  We  have 
received  the  following  letter; 
As  the  World  AVags: 

The  writer  of  the  account  published 
by  the  State  Street  Trust  Company  ■wa-s 
evidently  thinking  on  modern  lines,  as 
was  the  artist  who  painted  Moses  with 
■spectacles. 

I  quote  a  passage  from  "The  Story  of 
the  New  England  Whalers"  by  John  R. 
!<pear,  page  131,  describing  this  event: 

"In  tryii\g  to  get  out  of  range  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  pcrclied  themselves 
above  the  companionway  which  they 
had  closed,  and  this  gave  ionef  an  idea^ 
Placing  an  open  cannistcr  of  powder 
close  under  thjB  group,  he  laid  a  short 
train  and  then,  regardless  of  the  danger 
he  incurred,  he  fired  it.  The  explosion 
tore  off  the  roof  of  the  cabin  and  hurled, 
the  natives  away,  whereupon  Jones  led 
his  men  on  deck  and  drove  the  savages 
overboard  before  tlie-y  could  recover 
from  the  panic  the  explosion  had 
created." 

In  Blake's  "History  of  Barnstable 
County"  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Silas 
Jones,  and  in  the  biographical  sketches 
an  accotyit  ot  the  Marshall  islands 
tragedy.  Extract:  "The  natives  came 
on  board  in  great  numbers,  and  seizins 
the  cutting  spades,  commenced  the  work 
of  slaughter  upon  the  ship>  company, 
and  immediately  cleared  the  deck,  kill- 
ing the  captain,  first  and  second  officers 
and  four  seamen.  Mr.  Jones  succeeded 
In  reaching  the  cabin,  with  one  sailor- 
boy,  na-ned  Charley  Marshall,  and  se- 
curing the  firearms,  rescued  the  ship, 
after  a  struggle  of  about  one  hour." 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  explosion 
episode.  Mr.  Jones  was  third  mate  of 
the  ship. 

GILBERT  O.  COMEAROUNDr 

Wellfleet,  Feb.  20. 


Lep^.  thf  tightest  ih.Tt  OTcr  wpre  sren, 

Tbc  tigbtcat,  fhu  ligbtest,  tbiit  danced  on  the 

I'litUriR  capers  to  sncel  Kitl.v  CIoTer; 

SlinttiTcd.  sc-attercil,  rut.  und  bowled  flown. 

Off  thov  go.  wor8c  off  for  ronow  n. 
I  A  lino  In  tlie  Tlmps,  or  ii  talk  ahoot  town, 
I    Than  the  log  tbat  a  fly  runa  over! 

But  the  pifilous  I«eB  of  Miss  Kilmanscgg, 
Tbat.  gowlon.  gooldci).  golden  leg. 

Was  till'  Ihome  of  all  conversation: 
Hnd  it  hi fii  a  pillar  of  ehurcli  and  state. 
Or  a  pi-n),  to  support  the  whole  dead  weight, 
II  eoulil  not  liavp  furnished  nrnre  de"batc 

To  Iho  head!)  and  lails  of  the  nation  I 

A  Leg,  an  Arm,  and  Eyes. 

The  wonderful  Sarah  Bernhardt  con- 
sented to  the  amputation  of  a  leg  be- 
cause she  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  being  Idle.  She  will  return  to  the 
stage  which  she  has  for  so  long' -a  time 
glorified.  "I  hope  again  to  be  able  to 
use  all  that  force  of  art  which  now 
upholds  me  and  will  sJfetain  me  until 


"no  drunl< 
'lucbauch.  I 
•IS  laughlnK 
\  a  trough,  .i 
I'ady  himself 

another  rough 
ifiugh   which  he 


It i)\ icated.  and 
nd  hiccoughing 
h  he  sought  to 
I'licre  he  was  accosted 
who  showed  him 
„„,  .         had    causht    on  „ 

lough  near;  also  the  slough  of  a  snalce 
Ahich  he  held  ;.t  the  end  of 
housrh    of  eugh-t]-ce 


tough 

and    which  his 
"■*^'gy  slough  h.id  found  and  brought 
liim  from  the  entrance  to  a  sough 
'■^inch  ran  through  and  drained  a  slough 
tii.i  t  was  close  to  a  lough  in  the  ncHrh- 
i'orhood."  % 


Pleasing-  Repetition. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I3oes  the  world  move  in  circles?  -Do 
not  the  story  tellers  and  the  cartoonists 
devise  new  Ideas  or  do  they  start  old 
ones  over  again  and  put  them  into  cir- 
culation anew  after  a  shorter  or  longer 
lapse  of  time.  ? 

I'or  example.  The  Heraid  today  prints 
a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  bf  London  seems  to 
have  found  a  "fresh  story  of  Boston  s 
Augustan  Age,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
■larrate  a  tale  that  is  found  in  varidus 
oooks  and  periodicals,  how  Longfellow' 
•Sumner,  Hillard,  Felton  and  Cleveland 
remarked  one  after  another  at  fbo 
beyond  the  grave."    A  .speech  worthy  j  James  T.  Fields  book  store  "Tennyson 

has  done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch 
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Not  Overlooked. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  say  to  Miss  Sandahl  that  I 
did  not  overlook  the  word  slough  (a 
miry  place)  in  her  list,  but  wished  to 
note  that  there  Is  another  "sldugh," 
with  a  different  origin,  pronunciation 
and  meaning,  which  was  not  given  in 
The  Herald  list  as  printed. 

Boston,  Feb,  SI.  D1SCE1N8. 

Mr.  Maurice  and  Miss  Walton 
Aided  by  Tenor,  Violinist, 
Pianist  and  Orciiestra. 


Mr.  Maurice  and  Miss  Florence  Walton 
delighted  a  large  and  brilliant  audience 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon by  their  modern  ballroom  and  cos- 
tume dances.  TQiey  were  assisted  in 
the  entertainment  by  Paul  Dufault, 
tenor;  Franklyn  Holding;  vlotinist; 
Romayno  Simmons,  pianist,  and  the 
"Chez  Maurice  '  orchestra  from  New 
Tork. 

The  dances  included  valse  classique, 
one-step  eccentrique,  the  Maurice  hesi- 
tation, the  Argentine  tango,  the  fox  trot 
and  danse  d'Apache.  Mr.  Holding 
played  pieces  by  Wagner- Wilhelmj, 
Kreisler.  Moszkowsky  an^  Hubay.  Mr.  I 
lufault  sang  aongs  by  Sinding,  Pfeifler] 
lulraes.  McFayden,  Tipton  and  Huhn,  | 

Mr.  Maurice  and  Miss  Walton  are  re-( 
markable  for  the  grace,  sjTnmetry  and; 
poetry  of  thelV  dancing.  Alone,  JL'. 
Maurice  gave  a  lesson  in  the  fox  trot 
and  danced  iiis  skating  -vjraltz,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  skaters  in  the 
Isiudlence. 

■With  Miss  Walton,  whose  costu'mes 
rivalled  each  other  in  beauty,  coloring, 

ste  and  text\ire,  he  danced  "Adorable 
[Tourment,"  the  closing  number,  com- 
losed  by  Enrico  Caruso,  sung  by  Mr. 
©ufault,  with  violin  obbllgato  by  Mr. 
Holding   and    accompaniment   by  Mr. 


of  one  of  Plutarch's  men! 

It  was  In  July,  1859.  that  Gustave 
Roger,  the  celebrated  French  tenor, 
while  hunting  pheasants,  lost  his  right 
arm.  Keeping  a  journal,  he  dictated  to 
Fanny,  his  wife,  on  July  27:  "I  have 
now  one  arm — and  courage."  The  ac- 
courit  of  the  accident  In  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Mtisic  is  erroneous,  one  of 
many  misstatements  in  the  "revised 
edition."  Roger's  gun  did  not  burst. 
To  cross  a  ditch  he  put  his  gun  close 
to  a  hedge.  When  he  took  the  gun  up, 
he  carelessly  drew  it  with  the  muzzle 
towards  him  and  the  trigger  was 
caught  by  a  twig.  'With  an  artificial 
arm  he  returned  to  the  stage,  but  with 
all  his  skill  as  an  actor,  his  usefulness 
t\"»ig  over,  though  he  was  heard  in 
opera  at  home  and  in  Germany  for  two 
years_  May  Mme.  Bernhardt  be  more' 
fortunate! 

Roger  could  joke  about  his  accident. 
Extracts  from  liis  journal  were  pub- 
lished in  Figaro,  before  they  appeared 
as  a  volume  in  1880— he    died    in'  1879, 
teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
said,  to  Villemessant,   the  editor,  with 
reference  to  these  extracts:    "Don't  be 
afraid  to  cut  out  anything  you  And  un- 
interesting.     Prune,   cut— I  ain  accus- 
tomed to  amputations."   And  he  once 
.sal*  to  PhiHppe  Gille:  "My  lost  arm  has 
been  of  great  service  to  ine.   I  lear.ned 
during  my  convalescence  to  reflect.  I 
j  had  perhaps  flown  a  Uttle  too  hlsh,  I 
[sometimes  exaggerated  the  importance 
iof  a  human  creature.  A  musket  shot 
was  enough;  it  broke  a  wing  of  my 
dream  and  I  fell  to  earth.   But  let's  not 
cry  over  it.   I  shall  go  on  singing  in  the 
'  duet  from  'La  Dame  Blanche'  ■  just  the 
1  same,  only  I  cannot  sipgr  with  so  much 
;  expression  'This  preffj-  hand'  while  I 

think  of  the  one  I  now  have."   

Roger  In  his  prime  was  among  tenors 
what  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  among  act- 
resses, a  thinker,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  human  beings. 

Meanwhile.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  un- 
dergone an  operation  for  cataract.  When 
she  was  playing  in  "Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion,"  in  the  English 
provinces,  not  long  after  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Carew,  the  strong  stage  lights 
hurt  her  eyes,  and  she  would  pass  the 
waits  in  her  dressing  room  with  all 
lights  out.  She  would  have  a  table  and 
arm  chair  in  a  dark  part  of  the  stage 
behind  the  scene  tor  shorter  rests.  Miss 
Terry  will  be  67  years  old  next  Satur- 
day. Mme.  Bernhardt  is  in  her  71st  year. 

There  ^re  already  legends  about  Mme. 
Bernhardt,,  and  now  the  legend  of  the 
leg  is  added  to  them.  Sofne  say  that  in 
"Joan  of  Arc"  she  persisted  in  throwing 
herself  violently  on  her  kncbs,  although 
warned  against  it.  There  is  a  taxi-caij 
^driver  in  Los  Angeles  who  passes  re- 
morseful daya  and  perturbed  nigUti  be- 
cause wiin  ner  as  a  passenger  he  ran 
into  something  and  thus  she  liurt  her 
knee,  although  at  the  time  she  laughed 
and  said  with  consideration  for  his  feel- 
ings that  it  was  of  no  consequence. 


Positively  the  Last. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

May  I  reply  to  "J.  E.  F."  in  Satur- 
day's Herald  in  regard  to  his  phrase  con- 
taining six  different  pronunciations  of 
"ough"? 

My  family  home  also  repeated  the 
quoted  phrase,  tout  with  the  second  line 
which  completes  it  and  also  adds  an- 
other pronunciation  of  "ough,"  making 
seven  in  all: 

Though  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me 
through. 

I   still   tlirougii   Life's   dark    lougb   my  w.iy 
purtfuc. 

Doesn't  this  relegate  "J.  E.  P."  to  the 
distinction  of  "also  ran  "  and  grant  me 
the  lead?  G.  C.  LANE. 

Quincy,  Feb.  21. 


#  -Ugh! 

"Hugh  Gough  of  Boroughbridge  was  a 
rough  soldier  on  a  furlough,  btit  a  man 
of  doughty  deeds  in  war.  though  before 
he  fought  for  his  country  he  was  a 
thorough  dough  face  ploughman.  His 
horse  having  been  houghed  in  an  en- 
i  gagement  with  the  enemy,  Hugh  was 
taken  prisoner,  and,  I  ought  to  add,  was 
kept  on  a  short  enough  clough  of  food, 
I  and  suffered  from  drought  as  well  as 
1  from    hunsrr      TIaciiif;    on    his  return 


did  for  love,"  referring  to  the  then  just 
issued  "In  Memoriam." 

And  that  reminds  me  that  a  few 
days  ago  a  New  York  cartoonist  illus- 
trated the  responsibility  for  starting  the 
i\ar  by  placing  the  Kaiser,  the  Czar, 
the  King,  the  President  and  the  rest 
of  the  European  rulers  in  a  circle,  each 
pointing  his  finger  at  the  man  next  to 
him.  But  this  is  only  an  adaptation  of 
the  famous  cartoon  of  Thomas  Nast  in 
the  days  of  New  York's  Tweed  Ring 
Nast  put  the  grafters  in  a  big  circle 
all  facing  outward  and  had  each  man 
jerk  his  thumb  backward  and  sidewise 
at  the  man  next.  The  legend  for  this 
picture,  which  made  a  most  effective 
weapon  for  the  reformers,  was  as  good 
as  the  drawing. 

Boston,  ^e."^ 

1|BUS0NI,PIANI^, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

:,[;  ,  [.•..(  !  i.  ceil)  Busonl,  after  au  absence 
|ot  lour  vests,  ^ave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
W.-3S  an  a.ud!,-tjce  or  good  sljie— the  ga'- 
IcfV  ly;.,-  r,,'.i.:.^uaiiy  full-and  the  pianist 
^  =is  r(;(y.ll(-'.l  maiiy  times.  T^ie  i)rosrain 
'vas  .'js  I'oHows:  ■ 

liach-BusoMj,  I'lelude  and  Triple  Fugue 
111  lO-flat  t!ia3or,  originally  for  orguii; 
IJijch-Bu-sorii,  Caiuicclo  on  the  departure 
of  a  well  beloved  brother;  Beethoven,  , 
Sonata,  C  uuUor  op.  Ui;  Schumann, 
K;ght  l'"anfasie  sliiecke;  Eiszt,  Six  Etudes 
Httci-  I'asaninl;  19th  Hungarian  Rhop- 
socl.w 

Mr.  Bujioni  ha.s  long  been  classed 
ainon^  the  piaiii.sls  honorably  character- 
ized by  the  Germans  as  fonnidable.  His 
|progi-ams  are  also  formidable.  He  frames 
them  as  one  rejoicing  in  strensth  and 
(-ridiiraace:  but  without  consideration  for 
:tlie  staying-  power  and  nerve.s  of  a  liear- 
m-.  His  programs  are  as  a  rule  Unusual. 
i.Vo  one  but  Mr.  JSusoni.  if  a  Hnnga- 
liau  Rhapsody  is  to  be  chosen,  would 
select  one  of  the  three  first  published  In 
the  year  of  l.,iszt's  death.  Has  Mr.  Bu- 
■soni  played  the  20th'.'  The  last  we  heard 
of  this  work  it  was  in  manuscript. 

Of   course    he    played    some    of  his 
transcriptions.      Wliether  It  is  woith 
while  to  play  a  transcription  of  an  organ 
woik,  when  Bach  wrote  so  many  beauti- 
ful pieces  for  the  clavicliord  and  other 
(forerunners  of  the  piano,  is  a  question 
tl^fit  iie«d  not  now  be  discussed.  The 
organ  work  transcribed  for  yesterday's 
holiday  is  made  up  of  a  prelude  and  the, 
triple  fugue  known  to  English  organists 
j  as  the  "St.  Ann's  fugue."    It  is  thought 
[that  the  noble  prelude  has  no  counec- 
j  tlciij  with  the  fujgue  tjiat  follows.  The 
CaprRclo  has  been  heard  here.    It  is  an 
{ irit«resitins  early  example  of  program 
music.      Ba.ch's    brother.    John  Jacob. 
entei*a  the  service  of  Cliarles  XII.  of 
Sweden  in  1704  as  an  oboe  player  in  the 
Kitiif's  Guard,  and  his  departure  inspired 
■John  Sebastian  to  expiess  his  own  feel- 
inys  In  tones.    "FIa,ttery  by  friends  to 
prevent  him  from  taklns  his  departure" 
i/iay  or  may  not  be  expressed  musically, 
but  the  Arioso  to  which  this  descriptive 
title  is  given  is  •chamiing  in  itself.  So 
is   the   slow   movement   that   with  its 
descending  chromatic  wail  is  supposed 
to  picture  the  generul  lament  of  John 
•lacob's  friends.    This  composition,  with 
its  sons  of  the  Postillion  and  fugue  on 
the  Post-horn  motive,  is  often  described 
as  "amusing."    The  fun  lu  it  is  hard  to 
seek;    but  perhaps  "ajnusine''   la  hero 
used  as  "amusaht"  in  lh»  slang  of  the 
}<Vench  painters.    Ther*  axe  fine  pass- 
ages m  the  Caprtcdo  and   more  than 
once  R-6  aj-e  reminded  of  t.lie  fact  that 
even  the  young  Bach  may  in  1915  be 
ranked  among  the  moderns.    Mr.  Busoni 
in    hi.s    tiajiscription    emphasized  the 
modernity. 

Mr.  Busonl's  excellent,  surprisltig,  Im- 
posing qualities  are  well  known.  He 
;>la  <-  ^^^th  a  peculiar  authoritv.  T!i,;re 


s  arf  air  of  firj  ihix  His  mechanical 
.'  loficiency  lia.x  ixen  great  for  many 
.  ar."--,  and  now  it  ^leems  as  though  it 
■nif]  50  no  furlln  r.  His  plira.?ln8:,  al- 
ici)it.;h  at  times  it  may  well  excite  dls- 
'  I'ssion.  Is  carfrfully  con.sidered,  is 
ciaiular.  The  performance  of  the 
I'rclude  and  Fugue  might  be  aptly 
characterlaed  a,s  stupendous.  There 
were  momenta  wlien  his  eiiunciation  ot 
a  canttw  in  the  bass  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  play  of  other  voices 
or  decorative  passages.  There  was  the 
theme  boldlj'  naked;  the  rest  was  as  a 
confused  murmur.  But  a.s  a  whole  the 
performance  was  one  to  be  remembered. 

AVith  all  his  masterly  qualities,  Mr. 
Busoni  in  music  of  a,  certain  character 
is  disappointing  to  those  unacquainted 
with  his  style.  He  is  not  fortunate 
as  an  interpreter  of  .Schumann's  whim- 
sical fancies,  romantic  yearnings,  and 
intimate  confessions,  .^nd  lol'ty  as  was 
his  conception  of  Beethoven's  sonata, 
there  wa.s  something  laclcing  in  the 
performance.  The  music,  as  that  of 
,  Schumann's,  was  treated  objectively. 
The  spirit  of  the  pianist  was  not 
I  merged  in  that  of  either  composer.  Sel- 
dom does  Mr.  Busoni  express  deep 
emotion.  His  playing  is  in  black  and 
white.  He  is  neither  a  daring  colorist 
nor  a  painter  with  exquisite  tints.  Sel- 
dom.  if  ever,  sensuous,  he  is  conunand- 
ing,  brilliant,  now  and  then  over- 
I  whelming.  He  is  cerebral  in  expres- 
sion. The  liearer  realizes  that  in  cer- 
tain aspects  the  performance  is  worthy 
of  all  respect;  that  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  call  it  great;  but  he  listens 
with  more  pleasure  to  pianists  of  lesser 
metal  and  with  more  poetic  soul. 


Soup  of  the  evening!  Beautiful  soup! 
'    A   correspondent,    wishing   to   he  a 
master    of    restaurant    French,  asks 
[  "What     is     the     difference     between  I 
I 'toupj  and  'potage'?"    He  writes:    "I  | 
I  find  in  Case's  French  English  Diction-} 
aiy:     'Soupe,'     soup,     porridge,     sop;  i 
'pot,;ge,'  soup  pottage,  porridge.  Nor 
is   the   distinction   made    in  Larouse's 
pocket  French  dictionary  clear  to  me: 
Potage,  bouillon  with  some  edible  sub- 
stance cooked  in  it.    spupe,  a  dish  ot 
bouillon  and  slices  of  bread." 

If  our  correspondent  will  consult  old 
Handle  Cotgrave's  French  and  English 
Dictionary  (1673)  he  .will  find  these  defin- 
itions: "Potage,"  pottage,  porridge. 
"Soupe,"  a  sop;  a  piece  of  bread  in 
broth  or  in  brewis.  also  pottage  or 
broth  (wherein  there  is  store  of  sops, 
or  sippets).  But  under  "soupe"'  we  find 
various  soups,  as  garlic  broth,  soup  with 
cheese,  "soupe  vermeille,"  a  dish  or 
sauce  made  of  "red  wine,  vinegar  and 
cinnamon  strS,ined  together  and  boiled 
with  marrow;  and  then  with  small 
pieces^  of  chickens,  pigeons,  or  par- 
tridges, well  sugared  and  served  in." 

In  old  times  a  slice  or  hunk  of  bread 
in  what  we  know  as  soup  was  called 
by  the  French  a  "soupe,"  or  sop.  The 
annotators  of  Tablemant  des  Keaux's 
"Histolrettes"  say:   "We  have  forgot- 
ten the  true  meaning  and  we  say  'une 
1  soupe  au  vermicelie,  au  riz,'  tor  a  pot- 
age or  a  bouillon."  This  is  apropos  of 
.  an    anecdote    concerning    one  Vandy. 
I  Dining  with  his  uncle,  the  Count  de 
Grandpre,  he  saw  that  the  "potage"  set 
on  the  table  |iad  only  two  miserable 
"soupes,"  one  chasing  the  other.  'Vandy 
wished  to  secure  one,  but  as  the  dish 
w-as    very   large    he   missed   his  aim. 
Strive  as  he  did,  he  could  not  catch  a 
"soupe,"  whereupon  he  rose  from  the 
table  and  said  to  his  valet,  "Full  off 
my    boots!"    M.    de    Joyeu.se  turnci 
"What  are  you  doing,  cousin?    1  thii 
you  must  be  crazy."    "Let  him  unboor 
me,"  answered  Vandy  coldly.  "I  intenii 
to  swim  in  this  dish  until  I  get  that 
I  sop."     Now  Vandy  was  killed  at  tho 
siege   of  Brissac   in   1638.     The  stoi 
1  about  him  shows  that  in  the  17th  cen- 
1  tury  and  in  houses  of  "the  best  peo- 
ple,"   the  guests  fished   in   the  soup- 
j  tureen.     The  ladle  or  great  spoon  did 
I  not  come  into  use  until  later.  Coulan- 
ges  about  IfiSO  wrote  in  verse  about  the 
changes  in  bejiavior;   how  each  guest 
formerly  dipped  hi.s  own  spoon  into  the 
tureen,  and  smeared  his  bread  and  his 
fingers  in  the  fricassee;  but  now  "each 
one   cats   his    'potage'    from   his  own 
plate;  the  spoon  and  the  fork  are  han- 
dled politely  and  from  time  to  time 
servant  washes  them  at  the  sideboard. 
The  buffet,  or  sideboard,  by  the  wav, 
was  then  called  a  high-standing  cup- 
board. 


Reckless  Poets. 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

1  should  like  to  remind  your  corre- 
spondent, who  complained  because  no 
historical  refercnceswere  made  to  Whit- 
by when  that  town  was  "kultured,"  thai 
journalistic  ciceroni  arc  of  a  most  un- 
reliable variety.  He  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  it  really  was 
Whitby  and  not  Thrums  that  was 
bombarded.  For  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  even  gecgraphical  accuracy  from 
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i  lands  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  AftU  aouul 

iiirce  weeks  ago  the  author  of 
ti  |p  on  the  Tower  of  I>ondon — In  The 
Sunday  Herald— not  satisfied  with  all  \ 
I  ho  aristocratic  gore  which  has  bespat- 
i  red  the  old  tower,  added  to  It  the 
lilood  01'  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen 
..f  Scots-. 

i;     Ls,    Scott  —  whom    your  corrc- 
t  mentioned  in  connection  with 
not  a  very  reliable  man.  He 
made    a   blunder    in   speaking   of  the 
I  Spanish  frontier  town  of  Fuenteriabia 
;  1.  misUke  which  Milton  made  before 
!  liim. 

i     Milton  said: 

I   When  Charlemaln  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
'  j^v  Fontarabla.  ..." 
I  and  Scott : 

\  'iX  blast  from  that  dread  horn 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne." 
;     Yet  Roncesvalles,  where  the  Frank 
King  was  defeated,  is  40  miles  away 
I  from  Fuenterrabia.  M.  J.  U 

Lyun.  Feb.  20. 

Richard  Ford  noting  Milton's  looseness 
in  geography,  adds:  "Yet  such  is  the 
gilding  power  of  genius,  that  his  chance 
rxprosslon  confers  on  obscure  sites  an 
uniUing  interest,  and  this  Fuenterrabia 
liv.il.^  Vallomhrosa,"  Fuenterrabia  had 
lor  its  four  qiiarterings  an  angel  holding 
n  key.  a  whale,  two  sirens  and  a  ca.stle 
between  two  stars.   Why  a  whale?— lid. 


Long  Winded. 

Senator  Smoot  proved  himself  to  be 
■some  talker."  What  was  his  record? 
U  hours  35  minutes?  Did  not  Mark 
Twain  hear  a  deputy  In  the  Kelchsrath 
at  Vienna  speak  for  12  hours,  not  as  one' 
heating  the  air,  but  making  a  skilful  ar- 
'  gument?  We  believe  that  the  longest 
'  speech  In  the  House  of  Commons  was 
made  by  Joseph  Biggar;  but  he  spoke  | 
;  only  for  four  hours,  and  read  freely  dur* 
I  ing  that  time  from  blue  books. 

'■  AB  the  World  Wags :  ^ 
I  send  you  this  slip  to  add  to  the 

'  gaiety  of  nations  in  this  wagging  world. 
The  slip  Is  nearly  worn  out  by  carrying 
long  vears  in  successive  pocket  books, 
mavbe  some  30  years.  Printed  long  ago, 
it  is  now  offered  for  the  edification  of 

i  "C  W  P.."  "H.  McG.  N.,"  "H.  J.  L,.."  et 

I  a};  A.  N.  OLDEN. 

r,o=:lon,  Feb.  23. 

Orchestral  Music  Chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans and  Their  Allies  Given 
During  Season. 


Mm  n:  .  i  1.  ,.!    .s   111.:  iii,,'iii.M,iii,i;  atlii- 

"ite  "f  Goldniark's  eetnu.'i. 

Mr.  Slrube  informs  us  that  his  latert 
composition  was  composed  In  the  eprins 
of  1914.    He  writes:  "The  theme  is  roT 
own  (at  least  I  hope  so).    The  varia- 
tions are  plastic.    I  have  avoided  un- , 
necessary  noise.    What  there  la  waB  | 
necei^sary   for   contrast's   sake."     The ' 
oxposHlon  of  the  theme,  the  first  two 
variations    and    the    double    variation  | 
with  the  theme,  first  for  horn,  then  for  j 
oboe,  are  the  crowning  features  of  this  i 
composition.    The   theme   is   In   itself  I 
beautiful  and  It  is  beautifully  exposed. 
Mr.    Strube    Is    known    as    a  cunning 
mauter  of  instrumentation.    His  yf  orlng 
la  sometimes  super-refined,  and  in  his 
Interest  to  gain  unusual  and  original 
effects  lie  forgets,  or  disdains,  weigh- 
tier matters.    He,  too,  has  fallen  Into 
mannerisms.    Witness    his    abuse  of 
muted  trumpets.   Vet  this  work  on  the 
whole  is  Interesting.    It  amuses  at  the 
time.     The   ono   durable    iinpresfiio!)  is 
that  made  by  the  theme  ftself,  the 
variation  in  canon  form  for  violins, 
the  double  variation  for  horn  and  oboe, 
and  the  peaceful  close. 

Dr.  Muck  led  a  stirring  performance 
of  Schubert's  symphony.  Ho  eucceeded 
In  making  stretches  of  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  Fortunate  the  con- 
ductor who  In  the  performance  of  this 
symphony  has  such  a  wind-choir.  The 
only  flaw  yesterday  was  the  inade- 
,  quacy  of  the  trumpets.  The  final  pages 
'  of  Goldmark's  overture  were  dramati- 
ca,Uy  read,  but  we  have  heard  more 
9WSUOUS  readings  of  the  earlier  ones. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Tschaikowsky,  I 
"Romeo  and  Juliet";  Converse, 
symphonic  poem  "Ormazd";  Lalo,  con- 
certo for  violoncello  (Jfr.  Casals);  Mo- 
zart, symphony  In  G  minor. 


Air.    1,.. '  UT  <■!   'J  UJihr.u^e   V\  ■ 
land,  who  recently  died  at  tho 
84,  was  t-mbelHehed  by  a  bean 
long. 


A  Dinner  Party. 

Jt-was  Mrs.  Ezra  Hijumper  of  Chi- 
oaco,  w-ho,  on  her  return  from  Europe. 
When  she  was  asked  whether  she 
tlte  Dardanelles,  answered  impressh' 
"Tes,  Indeed.      We  dined   with  fn 
twice." 


I<" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  15th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton   Symphony    Orchestra,    Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yesterd^ 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.    The  pro- 
gram wa-s  as  follows:    Schubert,  Sym- 
phony In  C  major.  No.  7;  Strube,  Varl»- I 
tloiis  on  an  original  theme  (first  per- 
foiinqnce);     Goldmark,     overture  to' 
"S..  k  iintala." 
The  first  symphony  concerts  this  sea- 
.111  were  on  Oct.  16,  17.    So  far  35  or- 
bestral  works  by  German,  Austrian, 
Hungarian    and    Bohemian  composert 
have  been  performed.    We  do  not  epeaki 
of    concertos    for    pianists,  violinists,' 
^•l':)Ioncelllst8,  or  of  arias  for  singers. 
Finland  has  been  represented  five  times 
by  Sibelius,  who  is  supposed  to  be  preju- 
diced against  Russia.    The  only  French 
composer  represented  so  far  is  Ravel, 
for  Enesco  Is  a  Roumanian  by  birth. 
The   Americana  have   been  Chadwlclc, 
and  Strube.    Meanwhile  In  New  York, 
compositions  by  modern  French  com- 
posers have  been  freely  performed  un- 
der two  conductors  of  foreign  birth  and 
'iorman    antecedents    and  prejudices. 
The  only  Rijsslan  represented  here  this 
cason  has  been  Stravinsky,  who  has 
■■ot  lived  for  some  years   In  Russia, 
"l  ethren,  these  things  should  not  be. 

At  the  16th  concert  Tschaikowsky  and 
'.alo  will  he  represented.     At  the  17th 
rlioz,  D'Indy  and  SlnlgagUa  will  be 
v    This  Is  rather  late  In  the  day, 
1  one  of  the  compositions  4o  be 
I  will  be  of  contemporaneous  Jn- 

ureat. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Schubert's 
■iirbony  in  C  major  should  be  heard 
t  wo  years,  when  many  '  modern 
that  might  be  Interesting  and  at 
would  show  what  our  contempor- 
re  doing,  are  studiously  Ignored? 
are  fine  things  in  the  symphony 
.ubert,  there  are  also  pages  of 

repetition  and  sheer  padding, 
le  was  good  reason  for  the  per- 
il.jir,,.  nee  yesterday  of  Goldmark's  "Sa- 
Inint.ila"  overture.  It  was  a  belated 
tribute  to  tlie  composer  who  died  nearly 
two  months  ago.  Some  would  have  pre- 
ferred one  of  his  overtures  that  is  less 
familiar,  but  the  choice  was  a  wiso- 
one,  for  the  two  most  characteristic 
^^nj-Vi^  i)f  Goldmark  are  the  "Sakun-, 
•  >  ture   and   the    opera  "The! 

;ieba,"    In  them  his  Oriental-) 


I  hear  tbe  violoDcello  t'tis  tbe  .vuiiug  iuuds 
heart's  complaint.) 

Mr.  Pablo  Casals  will  play  the  violon- 
cello in  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  after- 
noon. When  he  appeared  in  PafU  with 
i^amoureux's  orchestra  on  Nov.  12.  1839. 
(M.  Cauthier-Vill»rs,  otherwise  known. 
1  as  "Willy"  and  "I.'Ouvreuse"— like 
Artemus  Ward's  kangaroo  he  is  ''a"0»; 
I  zi,i"— wrote  that  he  was  applauded  for 
his  "aesthetic  %'ioUn,  his  hair  swept  be- 
hind, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  chandelier, 
and  for  his  genuine  talent."  I 
He  visited  Boston  14  years  ago.  The 
concert  was  in  the  Colonial  Theatre  on 
Nov  26  1901.  His  associa-tes  on  tnai 
melancholy  occasion  were  Mme.  Emma 
Nevada,  who  in  Grecian  costume  asked 
in  an  artless  hurst  of  song  whether  she 
should  wear  red  or  white  roses  but 
asked  in  vain,  for  no  one  in  the  audi- 
ence was  so  bold  as  to  say  which  would 
better  become  her:  Mr.  Heatbe-Gregorj, 
a  baritone  who  took  a  cheerful  view  ol 
life-  Mr.  I>eon  Moreau,  a  composer,  who 
plaved  the  piano  delightfully,  and  >lr., 
Daniel  Maquarre,  a  flute  player,  who, 
aftervvaids  was  a  member  of  the  Bos- 1 
ton  Svmphony  Orchestra  for  some  years. , 
The  concert  was  an  old-fashioned  one  in  | 
certain  ways,  and  yet  there  w^s  not, 
that  feverish  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
prima  donna  would  really  sing,  whether  | 
she  might  have  suddenly  a  sore  throat, 
whether  the  manager  would  appear  with 
a  carefuUv  rehearsed  and  apologetic 
cough,  and  a  gentleness  of  speech  ^ 
thoush  he  were  fresh  from  a  deathbeo. 
^'     (Nasals  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  Joy- ! 

mood  and  he  probably  did  not  play 
1.  best.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  a 
remarkable  virtuoso. 

M.  Gauthler-Villars  spoke  of  Mr.  ua- 
sals'B  eyes  on  the  chandelier.  A  violon- 
cellist must  look  somewhere.  Some  vir- 
tuosos try  to  pierce  the  wall  that  sep- 
arates the  hall  from  the  box  office.  Some 
put  a  seductive  eye  on  wcmen  m  th« 
front  seats.  We  have  seen  violoncellists 
that  gazed  anxiously  U,  their  instru- 
menV  as  If  they  were  pondering  what 
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Villon's  Straight  Tip. 

"  Mr.  John  B.  Sullivan  of  Denver.  Col., 
asks  us  to  publiiih  "a  poem  that  ap- 
peared   in    "The    .Sunday    Herald  s.. 
years  ago."  He  identifies  the  poem 
the  line  "Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  tiic 
lot." 

The  poem  was  written  by  William  K. 
Henley.     It  is  a  version    of  Villon'."?: 
"Ballade  de  Bonne  Doctrine,"  dedicated 
"to  those  of  evil  life."    The  refrain  Is 
"tout  aux  tavemes  et  aux  filles." 
:  Bappose  toh  «creeve?  or  go  cheap- Jack?  -i 
I    Or  fake  the  broads?   Or  Hg  a  nag? 
Or  thlmble-rlg?  Or  knap  a  yack? 

Or  plteli  a  solJe?    Or  smaali  a  rag? 
Suppo8i>  TOO  duff?  Or  nose  anil  laR\? 

Or  get  "the  airaight,  and  land  .vonr  pot? 
How  do  ynn  melt  the  malty  swag?  | 

B007.C  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot.  1 

Fiadle.  or  fence,  or  maff.  or  siack;  { 

Or  moosktnor.  or  flash,  the  drag; 
Dead-lurk  a  crib,  or  do  a  crack; 

Pad  Willi  n  slang,  or  chuck  a  fn^ 
Bonnet  or  tout,  or  mump  and  gar 

Rattle  the  tats,  or  mark  the  spoi ; 
Tou  cannot  bank  a  single  stag: 

Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  loi. 

Suppose  Tou  tr.»  a  ditferent  tack, 

And  on  the  square  you  flasli  your  'Bug? 
At  penny-a-llning  make  your  whack. 

Or  with  the  mumnifrs  rang  and  gag? 
;  For  Bli,  for  nli  the  dlbbs  you  bag! 

At  any  graft,  no  matter  what. 
Tonr  merrr  goblins  soon  strarag; 

BoOEe  and  the  blowens  cop  tbe  loi. 

THE  MORAL. 
It's  op  the  spout  and  CHiarlcy  Wng 

With  wipes  and  tickers  and  -nhat  not. 
Dntll  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag. 
Booze  and  the  blowena  coo  the  lor.. 


would  come  out  of  It.  In  Symphony  Hall 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  -Mr.  Casals  can 
fix  his  eyes.  In  line  frenzy  rolling,  on  the 
statue  of  Apollo  above  the  centre  lop 
gallery;  or  they  can  wander  from  statue 
to  statue  on  the  right  and  left. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  announced  in 
European   music    periodicals   that  Mr. 
Casals  had  married  Miss  Suggia,  a  vio- 
i  loncellist  of  repute.  The  two  made  pleas- 
ing appearances  together  with  a  douWe 
'concerto  for  violoncellos.    .Mme.  Suggia 
lis  now  playing  solo  pieces.    About  a 
ivear  ago  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Casals 
had  married  Miss  Susan  Metcalf,  who 
has  suns  here  in  public  and  in  private 

Erich  Wolff. 

Mme.  Julia  Gulp  will  slixg  this  after- 
noon a  group  of  songs  by  Erich  Wolff 
When  Miss  Elena,  Gerhardt  sang  in  Bos- 
ton two  years  ago  Mr.  AVolft  accom- 
panied her,  and  his  name  was  on  the  1 
program  as  a  composer.    He  was  then  | 
apparently  In  robust  health.  A  few  da>  K 
afterward  he  died  in   New  York.  .\' 
operation  for  maatOiditi«  did  not  sa\ 
'  him. 

Disjoined. 

The  communication  signsd        N.  Old-  |j 
en"  that  was  printed  In  this  column  yes-  [ 
terday  should  have  preceded  the  para- 
graph headed  "T'gh,"  published  here  on 
Thursda' 


I'm  V.  ill  .--in^ 


reas  Dippel   now   comes   to  ; 
Boston  .s  an  Impresario,  which  being 
literally  translated  tneans  unde^  taker 
as  wc  are  informed  by  those  acc.uaintod 

an    operetta    in    three    ac^.  " 
first  performed  in  Leipsic  oh  J^"-^": 
ml  The  music  is  by  Charles  Cu^'""^[: 
t  voung  Frenchman,  who  is  now  fight 
11  (ov  his  country.     Mr.  Dlppel  n  et 
him  it  is  said,  in  Vienna  where  ho  «ah 
Bludylng    composition.   The    book  and 
Urics  by  Emerich  von  Gatti  and  Bela 
3en?acl'  have  been  adapted  by  the  in- 
i  urfaWsaWeVimiths.  Harry  and  Robert- 
The  operetta  has  been  performed  y.  t la 
i  Ri  at  success  hi  Berlin  and  other  cities 
!  of  Germany.  It  was  produced    n  >;ew 
York  at  the  Fortj-- fourth  street  the- 
atre Oct.  28,  191 -l. 
I     Mr.  Dippel  has  "Pressed  his  views 
1  concerning    the    proper    definition  oi 
'  ••comic    opera."    "opera-comique  and 
o,  t^tta  elsewhere  in  this,  issue  of  The 

"He"^has  long  bfen  known  Kcre  as  a 
te.iox  in  grand  opera.  It  was  in  v 
ApSl  15  in  Music  Hall  that  b 
sang.  The  occasion  was  a  pcrCo. 
of  "PSirslfal"  in  concert  torin  1 
B.  J.  Lang.  His  associates  wcr. 
Mlelke  and  Messrs.  Relchnianu  

here  in  opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as 
l^hen-rin     His  ass^ociatcs  were  Mmes. 
slsan^Strong  and  Scl.uman..-He.nk  ar^ 
Theodor     Bertram,     who  afjeiwaios 
Mlfed  blmself.    Emil-n-auor  -mUic  ed 
pnd  In- a  violent  maimer.  I'l  tin 
'rCol lowing  years  Mr.  UlPP-l 
as   naoul,    Erik,    Siegmuiul,  -■ 
■!-annliaeuser.       Alinavlva  _ 
).-.ust,    Walther.     A  wa>==  "^"7,': 
)uKh-toned  singer  with  a.gieat  lepci 
oire,  ready  to  sing  In  Germau,  l 
•rench,  he  was  an  i"valuH blc 
t,C  the  company.    In  ^'^'^ 
tl.owcd  that  he  was  a  '^^."''"'^^^rTie 
nri'l  humorous,  by  appeal  ins  as  uabiiel 
:t!-auss's  "Fledermatts. 


1< 


!  I. 


brings   with    liini  Mi- 


i  imilton  Fox.  known  as 
•  ■A  Italy  aii'i         •  ■ 
country. 
i,h  An;  Smalley,      '  -i-i.  -'i- 
n  ihursilay  night, 
rii^vam  of  the  Symi>liony  ton- 
(  Sling  one.   Tschalkow - 
a  Juliet"  has  not  been 
1    ,    December    1911.  M'. 
Converse  s  '  Onuazd,'"  which  was  Per- 
formed m  Chicago  on  Feb.  19-20,  was 
produced   here    by    Mr.    Fiedler  three- 
years  ago  this  month.    Mr.  Ca^ls  will 
T,lav  I.alo's  fine  concerto  lor  violoncello. 
11  '  hose  this  work  when  he  made  his 
IS  a  soloist  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
n  Paris  in  im:    Then  there  wil 
b.   M.-zarl's  symphVmy  in  G  minor,  and 
■we  all  know  how  l.cautifuUy  Dr.  Muck 
interprets  the  musi>  of  Mozart 

Mr  Percy  Grainier,  the  Austra  ian 
composer  and  pianist,  who  has^madc  a 
true  sensation  in  New  \ork  ^  "  1,'>^-', 
litre  for  the  first  time  next  Siatuiaa% 
'  crnoon.  Ho  was  born  at  Brighton^ 
M  l^ourne.  July  8,  1852.  He  first  slutt  ed 
;  ith  his  mother,  then  with  I-ouis  Pabst^ 
Having  raised  money  ^y  recitals  he 
;vont  to  Gernmny.  ^'ho'^*-* 
Bons  of  Kwast  and  Bu5^nl  In  190U  he 
went  to  London  and  played  fvcqucutlN 
in  recitals  and  with  orch-  '  ■ 

thought  highly  of  him  iu 
him  in  every  way.    No  a > 
love  of  folk  songs  led  Mr.  oi  > 
revive  an  interest  in  English  fol 
H.;  has  arrange'!  .  ! 

if,  his  -set  of  "1 
arrangements  o,  : 
Irish  tunes  for  unac  ■ 
there  is  ".Molly  on  tl  - 
quartet;  there  are  la...    ^  - 
c-hestra  and  for  piano.  -Mr. 
has  made  tours  through  Auatr^i 
Zealand.  South  Africa  3cundina.:-_ 

The  Boston  Quartet.  ^^^'',\''- J'°°-^h 
roth  Ferlr,  Schroeder.  will  give  Its 
first  concert  a  week  from  tomorrow 
^ight.  The  ability  of  the  rtiembers  a„<l 
their  long  experience  as    play*8  of 

c  amber  music  sKouUl  »--"-^„-^^'^''-The 
performances  and  large  a>  dlences^  The 
ouartet  has  been  rehearsing  diligently 
f'or  sotne  •nonth.s.  It  recently  Pjay^d  m 
a  private  house  with  great  success  -This 
«Lon  there  will  be  only  one  concert 


The  Drama 


ICleanor 

r-.i' ...  r  as  the'Veading  sit«cv.  "  P'-«f 
'  an.i  other  purveyors^ ol  biogra  Iv 

„.,„.Uion  are  to  be  believed,  ^  : 
,  was  born  in  WalKcrvilIc,  1 

fuout  -ru  years  ago.    Siie  .-^ 
p  church  choir  and  went  t' 
as  a  choir  .linger.   About  i  ■ 
p|.e  went  to  New  York,  and  v.'s  l'^ 
B-lvlLd  to  go  to  Berlin  to  sttaly 
i.-.t  ■she  was  engaged  at  the  e,hai 
'.'.•ibuV"  Ol  era  House,  where  s!ie  pleased  1 
!  ..ecia^lly    as    Madama    Butterfly  and- 


is  promise  of  agree'able  concci  ta 
v  ock     First  of  all  the  chamber 
rt  of  Messifi.   Bauer  aivi  > 
,,fternoon  should  l>e  an 
,  ,.re  than  ordinary  interest.  .\' 
del  Is  well  known  here,  as 
rfrrnvn.  .  itles    as  a  young  violinist 
.  .  w-nt.  I,-ast  Thur.sday  in- 
led  Avith  unusual  wariiUli 
,1  the  Boston  t<ynipho»y 

Ojeh-..sli;'.  ' 

Mr.  L' 
tlvrl'-  (1 


"She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer" was  revived  at 
in  London      ^^^^    coronet  Theatre, 
and  Paris  London,  Feb.  8.  The 
critics  rejoiced  In  a  "practically  pure 
text"  "We  were  also  permitted  to  see 
Dlgsory  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
jnen-servants  acting  In  i  natural,  and 
therefore  entertaining.  Instead  of,-  as 
VBual  a  very  unnatural  and  entirely  un- 
en  enaining!^  way:    a  -^1-'°^^^;  ^^l'T 
modesty  was  not  idiocy,  and  whose  afe- 
^iranco  w^i.s  not  insolence;  a  Hastings 
tvhosc  manner  towards  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
e-,n  when  she  was  rather  laying  herself 
open  ^o  his  laughter,  was  still  that  of 
a  gentleman,  and  a.  number  of  othe. 
things  to  which  performances  of  Oold- 
Bmlth  s  beautiful  comedy  on  the  London 
stage  have  not  hitherto  over-accustomed 
us    A  suggestion  of  the  season  of  the 
nlav  being  winter-time  was  also  qult^' 
acceptable,  and  might  well  be  elabo- 

*^*r'*one-act  play.  "Pont  Orewyn,"  iii 
verse  by  "T.  E.  Kills,"  was  provided  at 
the  Haymarket,  London.  Feb.  11.  It  de- 
tcrlbes  "wltli  many  touches  of  poetry 
and  piwsion"  the  last  tragic  Incident  in 
the  lite  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  \Val(-s, 
and  the  devotion  with  which  his  men-al- 
arms fought  and  died  for  him.  The  In- 
cldontal  music  was;  written  by  Joseph 
Holbrooke. 
Mr  H.  B.  Irving  made  his  reappear- 
.6  at  the -Savoy  Feb.  11,  in  u  new 
]  av  bv  Horace  Annesley  "\aeheb, 
whose  flVst  book  was  published  21  years 
ago  He  was  intended  for  a  soldier 
anU  for  a  timC  was  In,  the  rifle  brigade. 
The  I'all  Mall  Gazette  sSid  of  Mr.  In-ing 
and  the  play:    "Our  stage  Is  the  poon-r 

when  an  actor  ot  his  <juallty  is  ab-  

"    from  it;  and.  If  his  new  ijart  glvc.^ 
but  mode*«e  opportunities  (or  tl 
.  ijlay  of  Ills  talents  at  their 
*  ft  at  any  rate  enable.*' tiini  ' 
■  lore  how  important  an  a.-^- 
i     British  tlieatrc.    Jlr.  A 
„bi.  .-^  UP  to  the  falthler^- 
,  ...  like  the  Ui.icino  v4 

M-  lie  i-'oiyes,'  is  an  aristocrat' 
married  a  manufacturer  for 
.  of  his  money,  while  he  has 
nianica  her  for  the  sake  of  her  ratik 
There,  however,  the  parallel  ends,  f„ 
Mrs.  Blaine  makes  little  or  no  .-.ttenuu 
to  'play  the  game.'  In  the  >■ 
for  no  very  apparent  reason  ■ 
•1,.    •    .  il  ..ne  ot  making  a    ■  > 

ut  the  fact  that  the  : 
.  s  to  be  his  own  is  that 
I.,   tl'.    'Iiir.l   >■*>■  I. 


the  .■s.s'it  ot 
of  course,  M 

II,.   i-riind  -• 


'Ml.     li\iiig     lijiiiseU  plays 
•TiiU  makes  a  Kiiin  marmoreal 
'i'"'-    Mr.  Holman  Clark  and 
^  I'op  (t)oth.  It  was  pleasant 

'"  L  warmly  rccelvod  by  the 

"    '  '     '  two  such  artists  deserve  to 
!)<>,   gave   dellEhtful  character  .studies 
a.s  the  Kentic  German  and  his  Knglish  , 
w:r.!.     Indeed.  In  tlio  second  act  WIss  j 
Hl.-^hop  treated  us  to  quite  a  brlUlant 
liitlf   passnKf    of   acting   In   a  'scene  I 
"  lu  i  e.  Buddciiilj-  realizing  the  misery  of ' 
ihr  Blalnes'  uiarrled  life,  she  burst  out' 
i  i  ;  iiiK,  and,  rt  iuslng  to  be  comforted, 
li:i(l  to  retire  to  bed.    it  was  beautifully 
done.     Miss  Fay  Davis,  too.  In  great 
Lunuty  o(  person  and  ccstume,  threw 

■  1  vast  amoiuit  of  emotional  force  Into 
Uie  part  otDlra.  Blaine,  and  made  every 
■|)"lnf  tell;  while  Mr.  lleglnald  Owen 
and  pretty  Miss  JIargery  Maude  were 
iiic  Waster*  and  tlie  fraulein  who  was, 

HIalne,   senior,    truly    observed,  a 
Kix>at  deal  too  good  for  him." 

Members  of  the  Coniedle  Francaise, 
l  arls,  appeared  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
on  Feb.  9  at  a  matinee  In  aid  of  the 
:i<  tors  and  actresses  of  Pari-s.  Atter 
quarrel  scene  from  "The  School  for 
Sijiindal"  had  been  played  by  Sir  Her- 
IkM  Tree  and  Miss  Marie  Loehr,  M; 
Ahiurice  Donnay,  playwright  andfe  mein- 
liiT  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  (tiade  an 
aildress.  "His  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of 
tiie  entente  cordiale,  his  denunciation  of 
tlie  purposes  and  proce^3ses  of  Germany  i 
and  Austria,  hla  desciiption  of  what 
t;orman  culture  has  wrought  In  Belgium, 
Lis  panegyrics  of  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
licre,  and  hla  account  of  the  estimation  j 
In  which  the  great  Knglish  and  French 
riianiutists  are  held   in  Germany— the  ' 

■  no  they  now  call  a  German,  the  pther  | 
tliey  have  alway.s  detested,  probably  ati 
ac  count  of  his  urbanity  and  reasonable- 
ness— were  all  applauded  most  heartily." 
The  program  Included  the  St.  vSulpice 
scone  from  Masaenel'.s  "Jlanon"  (Miss 
Marguerlle  Carre  and  Francell),  a  dec- 
lamation by  Albert  Lambert,  an  address 
to  the  English  by  M.  de  Max,  a  recita- 
tion by  M.  Huguenet  of  one  of  Derou- 
lede's  war  songs,  scenes  fron^  "Le  Cpeur 
a  ses  Ralsons"  and  "Le  Depit  Amou- 
reux."  Eva  Lavalliere,  "that  marvellous 
llltle  woman,  with  her  dark  eye»  and 
dark  hair,  slim  form  and  extraordinary 
magnetism,"  won  the  "per.sonal"  tri- 
umi)li  by  reciting  "Sept  Ans,"  about  a 
Ijov  and  his  wooden  gnu.  English  actors 
also  took  part.  The  performance  brought 
in  £1160. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  star 
cast  which  sparkled  in  "The  School  for 
.Scandal"  at  Cpvent  Garden  yesterday 
^vould  have  satistied  Sheridan.  For  that 
author  was  hard  to  please  when  the 
•  asliiis  of  his  play  was  in  question. 
In  his  estimation  e\'ery  actor  who  at- 
tempted Sir  Peter  Teazle  failed  to  "quite 
«et  tliere."  King,  the  original  "Sir 
ivter,"  even,  was  not  up  to  .<hcridan's 
tandarfl.    Charles  Mathew.s,  too,  failed 

•  I  'i-nry  Lane  ,-jnd  "after  tlie  second 

.Mr.  AV  roushton  resumed  the  pant 
1  from  him  at  Sir.  Sheridan's  desire. 
.\lr.  Sheridan  grumbled  with  Mr! 
Wronghon's  performance  when  Ihe  play 
inded  ay  mucii  as  Jie  had  done  at  that 
of  Mr.  Mathews'."— Da ll.r  Chronicle. 
Mrs.  Kendal  was  in  line  form  at  the 

•  I  monies  at  tlii;  SI.  Jumea's  Tlioatro 

lor  of  Sir  George  -Mexandcr'a  ath 
-_i  of  niana^euieut,  i'eb.  i,  XiLAeX 
address    she    first    explained    to  Sir! 
George  why  she  had  been  chosen  to, 
'aka  u  leadinj^  part.    "I  was  ^erc  on  i 
this  very  statre  the  Hrst  day  y'ou  ap-  ' 
l^eared.     Somebody   said,    'Look,    Mrs.  | 
Kendal;    that's   George  Alexander,  ll 
wonder  It  he's  nice?'    I  replied,  'Boys 
are  always  nice.'  "    And  Mrs.  Kendal 
invested  the  words  with  such  tender 
feeling  that  it  was  easy  to  see  she  i 
iield  to  the  impression  as  strenuously  . 
s   ever.    "Since  that  day."  she  pre- 
ceded,    continuing     to    address  Sir 
'  leorKO.  "we  have  all  taken  the  greatest 
itere.-5t  In  your  wor'k.    'When  I  say  we 
!    mean  a  great  many  who  are  here  I 
nw.  and  who  at  the  time  I  alludei  to 
ailed  you  their  matlr.ee  idol.    If  on 
ookin^:  round  you  detect  some  silver 
breads  among  the  golden  !ocl:s,  com- 
fort yourself  with   the  reflection  that 
the  owners  are  still  your 'ifc-dent  ad- 
rcrs.  "11    proud  for 


M  ,  t    yo\.  .■    .L.-  '  ■ 

;    '      '  r>  —  !  '  have  ucconii 

oine  of  us  coul' 
1  '  ar  11!. 11  V I  iciuK  art  you  have  in.i 
j  .><liort  people  i.Ul.  dark  people  fair,  fat 
I  people  fhln.  How,  I  can't  imagine,  and 
lii.iro  not  ask,  lait  it  has  made  you  the 
ath  wonder  of  the  world.  'And  now 
I  rt  iiei,-  you  to  accept  this"— pointihg 
to  ilie  salver— "and  hop©  when  you  sU 
be.si.io  It,  or  In  front  of  It,  or  behind, 
it,  yon  will  gather  your  friends  around 
yon  for  a  dish  of  tea,  for  we  know 
that  you  will  pour  into  each  cup  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  sugar  the 
I  oriteii(.'5  with  your  own  sweet  thoughts. 
^Tny  liealth  and  happiness  be  yoi;rs. 
.\nil  God  bless  you."  Sir  George  in  lils 
reply  took  the  opportunity  of  expres- 
sins  hi.s  indebtedness  to  the  press. 

Miss  Adeline  Genee,-who  announced  at 
the  lime  of  her  marriage  that  she  would 
dance  no  more,  but  returned  and  again 
bade  farewell,     has    again    been  per- 
suaded, and  B'ne  will  dance  at  the  Coli- 
semn,    London,   March   22   and  there- 
after.  "Honestly,  I  had  (irmly  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  professional  career 
had  come  to  an  end.    But  Mr.  Oswald 
Stoll  hag  been  extremely  insistent,  and 
so  I  have  at  la.st  agreed  to  fall  In  with 
his  wishes.   Also,  I  had  another  reason 
for  acceding.    You  see  I  have  always 
kept  very  present  in  my  jnind  thet  long- 
cherished  project  of  giving  a  big  mat- 
inee iii  aid  of  Charing  Cross  ifoapital, 
md  it  seems  to  me  that  this  cdmins 
engagement  may  serve  in  a  way  to  lead 
up  to  it.    Of  course  tho  scheme  must 
remain  in  the  background  a  little  longer, 
a.s  there  are  so  many  funds  cry&ig  for 
assistance  just  now.    Further,  I  feel 
I  rather  belong  to  the  Knglish  public, 
who  have  always  been  so  kind  and  so 
helpful  to  me."   Yes,  yes. 

The  principal  new  comers  <o  the  Coli- 
seum next  week  are  Jack  Norworth, 
with  his  stirring  little  dittv,  "Mother's 
SlttiuR  Knitting  Little  Mittens  for  the' 
Xavy,"  and  two  Hu,<isiaii  dancers,  Mile. 
Xicolayeva  and  Nicolas  Legat,  from  the 
Imperial  Opera  House,  Petrograd.  The 
latter  are  to  be  seen  in  an  Oriental 
ballet,  named  "The  Khan's  A'ision,"  mu- 
sic l.y  Tsi:liaikovv.«.ky  and  Drigo.  In  it 
Air.  Legat  impersonates  a  young  Kha'i 
who  has  lost  all  taste  for  niundunp 
pleasure.Si  lie  seeks  to  console  himsctr 
l)y  dreams  begotten  by  opium  smoking 
Suddenly  tlie  vision  of  a  lovclv  maiden 
appears;  her  presence  cliarms  his  sense 
ami  arou.<ies  pa.ssionate  love  i.i  his  heart. 
II.-  forgets  his  weariness,  endeavurs  to 
fyllow  hci  aad  declvfl  his  love,  but  aht 


a  toiisuniate  etyle  and. again  with  ex- 
aordlnary  beauty  of  voice."  Santley 
tood  erect  and  .sang  vigorously  "Son  ot 
the  Ocean  Isle."  "Some  of  tlie  superb 
Nolce  of  old  was  still  there,  and  all  of 
I  lie  style  and  delivery  which  was  al- 
'  ays  such  a  model  of  bel  canto."  He 
al.so  s^ans  "Simon  the  Cellarer.  " 
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find  of  your  and  foranany  thinsja.  First, 
because  you  are  a  J.'P.;  secondly,  be-' 
cause  of  your  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don county  council,  where  year  atfer ' 
■year  you  have  done- such  splendid  work 
w  ork  never  to  be  forgotten.    But  most 
of  all  we  are  proud  of  you  because,  in 
pite  of  all  temptations  to  act  plays 
if  other  nations,  you  have  stuck  loy-  ' 
lly  to  English  draniatlstg.    The  iJleces 
ou    have    produced    in    this  theatre 
aave   Ijeen    charmingly   done.    Not  a 
.Jetail   that   has   not  been  scrupulous- 
ly  watched   over ;   and  continual  evi- 
dence of  care  and   thought  and  pur- 
pose, and,  best  of  all,  good  taste,  are' 
to   be   found   In    all   you   have  placed  ■ 
before  the  public.    Every  management 
its    ups    and     downs,     but  to 
lave  reached   the  level   you   have  at- 
liiiecl  to  would  be  an  achievement  In 
ny  man's  life."    Then  she  addressed 
..ady  Alexander.  "Tou  are  to  be  con- 
ratulated,"  she  remarked,  "on  having 
lized  for  yourself  and  taught  others 
true   meanine  of  the  oM  I'.ih'icii 


I  eludes  him  and  vanishes  from  sight, 
i  leaving  him  saddened  and  bewildered' 
i  Overcome   by   grief,    he   falls   to  the 
,  ground  in  a  swoon.   The  story  may  not, 
as  the   foregoing  resume  conclu.sively 
shows.  ■  be  remarkable  for  strength  or 
originality,  but  doubtless  It  serves  all 
Feb  4      PUi'P.oses.  -  Daily     Telegraph.  | 

j  Antolne.  once  of  the  Odeon.  more  re-  I 
cently  of  the  conservatoire  at  Constan- i 
tinople.  and  now,  finding  through  voung  ' 
[Turkish  folly  that  occupation  gone,  re- 
turned  to  France,  yesterday  (commun- 
ing more,  one  fancies,  with  his  own  soul 
than  with  his  audience)  made  full  and 
solemn  recantation  of  German  sympa- 
thies which  he  acknowledged  to  have 
[Cherished  before  the  war.  His  speech 
lat  one  of  "matinees  'natlonales  "  at  the 
Sorbonne  was  warmly  applauded.  Never. 
Un  Ins  long  and  justly  popular  career 
as  an  artist,  has  Antoine  .so  splendidly 
carried  his  audience  with  him.  "I  come 
before  you,"  he  said,  "to  make  loyal 
act  of  penitence.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  have  most  striven  to  make  1  Ger- 
many known  and  admired  in  France 
I  had  thought  highly  of  the  German.s', 
had  admired  their  vigor  and  their  ac- 
tivity. Their  hypocrisy  deceived  me,  as 
It  has  deceived  so  many  others.  To- 
day I  am  here  my  own  accuser,  and  to 
ask  your  pardon."  Then  Antoine  spoke 
of  his  ancient  friendship  with  the  Ger- 
man writer  Hauptmann,  and  of  how 
with  him  he  had  dreamed  Utopian 
dreams  of  peace. 

'Today,"  *lte  said,  . "the  sun  has  risen 
on  horrors,  horrors  of  which  Hauptmann 
approves.  It  Is  finished.  I  shall  hsi.ve 
no  more  dealings  with  them."  Then, 
to  give  a  personal  and  poignant  applica- 
tion to  this  recantation  of  his,  Antoine 
went  on  to  recall  the  days  when  Haupt- 
mann's  son  and  his  own,  together  in 
quiet  sunshiny  Brittany,  talked  of  life 
art  and  letters.  "Now,"  he  ended, 
"both  ape  at  the  war,  on  opposing 
fronts,  and  I  have  said  to  my  son, 
•Should  you  see  him,  old  companion  as 
he  is,  coldly,  pitilessly  shoot  him  down.'  " 
— Dally  Telegraph-. 


Notes  About 
Music  and 


Ravel  s  "Three  Ptfifns 
of  Stephane  Mallarme" 
— .    .  .        for    flutes,  clarinets. 
Musicians  string    quartets  and 
pianoforte  will  be  played  in  London  foi 
the  first  time  on' March  17. 

We  noted  last  Sunday  the  reappear- 
ance in  concert  of  Sir  Charles  Santley. 
who  is  81  years  old  today,  and  of  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  who  will  be  70  next  Sunday. 
They  sang  on  Feb.  3  for  the  Belgian 
refugee  fund.  The  English  are  a  loyal 
folk.  The  Daily  Chronicle  said  of  them: 
"That  they  have  been  able  to  preserve 
so  much  of  the  origlrlal  bealJty  of  their 
voices  and  perfection  of  vocal  methods 
is  apparently  a  vindication  of  the 
methods  of  the  old  school  of  singing. 
Mr.  Liny  a      il-  ■'T^'kI   ^l,  Your  Aid" 


The  Dally  Telegraph  (London)  found, 
that  there  was  a  quarter  of  .an  hour  Or 
■so  in  Paul  GUson's  symplmnlc  poem 
"The  Sea"  that  was  unattractive.  It  i 
is  a  Icing  time  since  this  composition  ' 
was  heard  hca-e  at  a  symphony  cOn-j 
cert. 

This  ia  the  chorus    of    Mr.  Ifarry 
Lauder's  new  patriotic  song,  which  he  I 
is  trying  with  every  success  this  week  I 
on  the  Glasgow  dog:  i 

It's  :i  ileiir  oil)  Innd  Is  the  Motbcrland,  ; 

llcr-  soott  art;  ever  true. 
Her  bo.Ts  In  tbe  far-off  other-lands  ( 

Will  Kee  lier  through  aii<l  Itirouili. 
It's  a  ileov  olii  home  In  the  liomelaod. 

It's  IIS  !,'0<vl  as  in  days  of  .vore;    ■  , 
"1-  lire  stcudv.  aye.  hihI  ready. 
Wbile  tbe  British  bulldog's  watchinz  at  lUe 
ilo<.r: 

The  song  has  already  been  done  into 
Russian,  with  "Uussian  bear"  sub.sti- 
tuted  for  "British  bulldog,"  and  wlllj 
presently  be  heard  in  Moscow,  Pctio- 
?.inf3  and  A.rchansel. —  Daily  Chronicle. 

.Tills  rominUs  us  that  Mr.  Laudw 
Glasgow  wrote  mottoes  and  his  auto- 
graph on  boxes  of  Belgian  chocolates. , 
thus  enhancing  their/ value,  and  also' 
acted  as  salesman  for  a  couple  of  hours  I 
on  three  separate  afternoons.    It  did  not  | 
cost  the  thrifty  man  anything.  There 
is  a  story  that  once  when  he  was  in  this  '■ 
country  he  promised  a  handsome  present 
to  one  that  that  had  been  indispensable 
to  him  and  had  furthered  his  interests 
in  many  ways.    "When  the  time  came  for 
farewell,  Mr.  Lauder  said :  "'Wait  a  bit. ', 
I  have  something  to  give  you."  The 
isomething  was  a  photograph  of  himself. , 
j"See — I  have  written  my  lame  on  it " 
I    At  one  time  much  of  the  music  played 
ito  enliven  our  troops  was  furnished  by 
jblack  bandsmen.      These  were  first  at- 
tached to  the  army  in  1.33,  owing  to  one 
of  the  Guards'  bands  having  refused,  in 
a   body,   to  play  at  an  entertainment 
organized  by  the  officers.    As  none  of 
jthe  men  were  attested,  they  could  not 
(be  punished  for  insubordination,  so  the 
officers  petitioned  tho  Duke  of  York,  then 
commander-in-chief,      that  bandsmen 
should  in  future  be  made  subject  to 
military  law.    To  this  the  Duke  would 
not  a«ree.  but  he  brought  over  from 
Hanover  for  the  Guards  a  compete  Ger- 
man   military    band,    wliich  included 
Nesro  players  of  the  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, and  triangles.    Nearly  every  regi- 
ment in  the   service  hastened  to  re- 
organize its  band,  engaging  colored  per- 
formers for  all  percussion  instruments. 
Down  to  1841  the  band  of  the  Scots 
Guards  included  a  Negro  musician. — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Offenbach's  "Tales  of  Hoffmann"  was 
revived   at   the    Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
London,  Feb.  7.    "Does  it  mean  that  at 
last  light  romantic  opera  in  English  is 
to  make  a  stand  .against  musical  com- 
edy'.'    If  so,  the  right  line  has  been 
taken  in  fighting  the  more  prosperous 
rival    with    his    own    weapons,  chief 
among  which  arc   bright  staging  and 
clear  diction.    Mr.  Courtneidge's  produc- 
tion of  'Tales  of  Iloffniann'  proba-oly  1 
owes  much  to  his  musical  comedy  expe- 
rience.  An  operatic  producer  of  the  tra- ' 
ditional  type  would  scarcely  have  given 
,us  so  animated  a  stage  picture  unless, 
perchance,  h^'Tiad  'sat  under'  the  Rus- 
[sian  metteur  en  scene  at  Drury  Lane. 
[Not  that  further  Improvement  is  impos- 
sible.  There  remains  much  to  be  done, 
but  the  initial  break  with  obsolete  meth- 
ods has  been  made.   In  the  second  act, 
for  instance  it  is  now  recognized  that 
th»   libretto   only    demands   one  doll, 
Olympla,  and  not  an  entire  chorus  of 
marionettes.    The  dance  in  this  scene 
stil  retained  a  slight  awkwardness,  but 
it  was  human  rather  than  operatic,  and 
some  of  the  revelers  almost  made  one 
j  forget  that  they  were  only  revelling  be- 
jcause  is  was  indicated  In  the  stage  Airtfi- 
|tions.   'Whether  the  mu.'.ical  comedy  at- 
mosphere lingering  on  the  premises  also 
I  affected  the  diction  one  cannot  say,  but 
the  most  lyrical  of  artists  in  that  genre 
depend  for  their  success  on  being:  at 
least  approximately  understood.  There 
I  Is  a  good  story  of  a  worthy  Catholic 
priest,  who.  desiring  the  narrative  lines 
of  the  Passion  music  to  reach  his  con- 
gregation intact,  invited  a  pious  music 
hall  comedian  to  sing  them.    Many  an 
English  operatic  impresario  might  be 
asked  to  reflect  upon  the  moral.  But  Mr. 
4?ourtneidge's  cast  escapes  its  applica- 
tion all  but  completely." 

Everything  that  Thomas  Beecham  does 
as  a  conductor  Is  wonderful  and  beyond 
all  whooping  in  the  ears  of  tho  Pall 
Mall  Gazette's  critics.  Listen  to  this: 
"Cesar  PYanck's  symphony  ended  the 
program.  The  tempi  were  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  they  are  usually  taken, 
but  the  work  lost  none  of  its  statellness, 
although  the  opening  Lento  was  dis- 
played in  an  unfamiliar  aspect.  It  is 
even  possible  that  a  Franckist  fanatic 
might  raise  objections,  but  it  would  be 
alike  ungracious  and  ungrateful  to  do 
so,  for  a  spirited,  musically  sensitive 
leading  such  as  Mr.  Beecham  gave  ua 
is  more  likely  to  secure  recognition  for 
the  work  than  the  sedate  Intellectual 
treatment  it  often  receives."  Now  every 
one  knows  or  should-  know  that  too 
rapid  tempi  often  discredit  Franck's 
music.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Beecham 
misinterpreted  the  symphony. 


Mine.  Kdvina  sang  at  a  concert  of  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society  on  Feb.  11. 
-Vs  was  to  be  expected,  her  selection  | 
was   "Depuls   Ic   Jour."    Her  voice  Is 
aid  to  be  "more  mellow  in  quality.'' 
■^he  Rev.   Fr.   Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  ! 
■1  .  spoke  at  a  concert  In   i^ndon  on 
Feb.   10.     Opening  with   an  anecdote, 
he  asserted  a  great  belief  in  humoi-, 
and   said   that  he  preferred   that  the 
lines  of  the  human  countenance  should 
I  be  drawn  upwards  rather  than  down- 
1  wards,  implying  a  symbolistic  meaning 
ihat  needed  no  driving  home.    But  the 
war  IS  no  entertainment.    It  has  been 
compared  to  Hell  let  loose,  and  if  Hell 
j  resembles  what  we  bear  from  the  front. 
I  t  behooves  us  to  climb  In  the  opposite 
llrectlon.     If  we  were  fighting  for  a 
'"scrap  of  paper,"  the  American  Con- 
j  tltutlon.  Magna  Charter,  and  even  the 
j  "ospel  of  his  Master  were  "scraps  of 
paper."  Meanwhile,  our  poor  contempti- 
ble army  had  swollen  like  somebody 
else's  head,  and  we  should  not  sheathe 
'lie  sword  until  Justice  had  been  done 
to  Belgium.    From  the  general  subject 
of  the  war  Fr.  Vaughan  passed  to  th>- 
particular  subject  of  the  distress  among 
artists.    There  is  nothing  more  helpless 
in  the  world  than  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment with  nothing  to  do.  Possessors 
of  it  are  not  trained  to  much  else  than 
to  reveal  their  art,  and  those  which 
have  received  much  from  them  at  other 
jtlmes  have  a  debt  to  reply. 

The  year  that    the    London  Choral 
Society  has  devoted  to  modern  music 
have  had  the  effect  that  it  can  invoke 
Baal  as  If  it  believed  in  that  much- 
nialigned   tribal  Dlety,   whereas  most 
other  choirs  do  so  with  obvious  mental 
reservations.    That  was  the  keynote  ot 
last  night's  performance  of  "Elijah"  at 
Queen's  Hall.   The  choral  sections  were 
.given,  not  with  the  unctuous  rectitude 
of  a  society  that  deems  itself  the  de- 
;  fender  of  a  faith  that  is  assailed  by 
I  Jacobins,  but  w  i,th  the  conviction  that 
Jacobins  themselves  bring  when  they 
j  become  revivalists.  In  short,  Mr.  Arthur 
j  Fagge's  forces  gave  the  lie  direct  to 
those    misguided    conservatives  who 
[maintain  tliat  If  you  admire  the  music 
of  today  you  cannot  do  justice  to  that 
lot  your  grandmother.— Pall  Mall  Gazett, 
I  Feb.  11. 

[  From  the  always  obliging  correspond- 
jence  editor  of  "The  Musical  Herald"  a 
I  baritone  seeks  advice.  He  is  not  alto- 
jgether  satisfied  with  his  voice,  which. 
!hc  says,  is  "rather  thin  above  C."  And 
jhe  adds:  "I  make  a  fairly  big  row  in 
singing,  but  they  are  all  chest  notes. 
Am  I  doing  wrong?"  Ho  should  really 
'ask  his  neighbors.— Daily  Telegraph. 
I  In  "Itymne  a  la  Tamise."  of  which 
;  the  appropriate  music  is  composed  by 
Eugene  Slanescau,  Th.  Gringoire  has 
written  verses  in  praise  of  the  beau- 
,  ties  of  the  Thames,  proclaiming  them 
as  symbolical  of  the  peace,  power  and 
poverty  of  England.  The  song  is  from 
an  opera.  "La  Muse  de  Windsor,"  upon 
which  MM.  Gringoire  and  Manescau 
were  engaged  when  war  broke  out. 
The  composer  is  serving  at  tho  front.. 

The  ubiquitous  "Tipperary"  is  .said  to 
have  found  its  way  to  Denmark,  and 
to  be  "whistled  all  day  long  by  the 
street  gamins  (of  Copenhagen),  fiddled 
in  the  restaurants  and  cafes,  strummed 
and  sung  in  the  music  halls,  one- 
stepped  at  every  dance  and  printed  on 
postcards."  The  Danish  title  of  the 
insistent  ditty,  please  note,  is  "Der  er 
lang-lang  vej  til  Tipperary"— which 
doesn't  sound  at  all  unlike  the  original. 
All  the  regimental  iiands,  it  is  stated, 
hrive  added  the  tune  to  their  reper- 
toires, and  the  inu.sic  shops  are  doing 
a  roaijii.q  trade  with  it.  I'roni  the  same 
.source  comes  the  information  that  "The 
Germans  have  taken  care  to  supply 
Scandinavian  music  publishers  with 
Teuton  war  songs,  but  these  are  (lis- 
tened to  coldly,  wherea-s  'Tipperary'  Is 
ihi.-.ys  tiure  of  an  encore."  Upon  which 

lact  you  ai'e  eatitled  to  base  any  con- 
jectures you  chose.— Daily — I'eiegrapu, 
Feb.  6. 

"The  balcony  was  one  row  of  wounded 
troopers,  arms  in  slings,  heads  band- 
aged, sometimes  eyes  almost  covered— 
but  all  the  men  gay  and  enjoying  the 
old  French  songs— at  Mme.  Yvette  Guil- 
bert's  matinee  in  aid  of  the  wounded 
and  of  her  humbler  fellow-comedians 
in  distress,  many  of  whom  nii^iht  go  i 
hungry   but   for   the   Buffet  Theatral, 
which  she  helps,  and  whence  all  may 
eat  an  IS-penny  meal  for  .5  pence,  no 
questions  asked.  She  sang  many  of  the 
delightful  old   songs   ot  the  17th  and 
ISth  centuries,  which  she  has  unearthcl 
and,  as  it  were,  made  her  o>vn.  Amon;, 
them  were  some  new  discoveries,  sol 
diers'  marching  songs  of  old  times',  like 
'The  Girls  of  Dauphine,'  soldierly— only  i 
too  soldierly,  indeed,  for  it  ends  in  a 
lament  of  the  girls  the  soldiers  left  be-  ! 
hind   them;   and   the   delightful  'Petit 
Mathieu,'    who,   under  Napoleon,  rose 
from  drummer-boy,   son  of  cantiniere  I 
and  grenadier,  to  be  marshal  of  France 
and  into  which  Mme.  Yvette  Guilben 
puts  the  real  rollcklns  spirit  of  the  old 
grognard."  > 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 
"J.  W."  on  When 

Men,  Women  "f.?'' 

Weasel"  was  all  tli 
and  Songs    rage,    but    -nhcn  I 
went  the  other  day  to  look  for  niy  oKl 
fuiniliar  copy,  wWch  had  been  in  my 
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liiuiiio: 


stcrlously  disappeared  -  piobably  ui- 
,  „o  clilmncy  du.  ins  tho  last  somi-annu-.! 
1 1,, use-cleaning  boot.    I  rein, 
t  .  a  ring    Myron    'V^  liitnoy 
nucklcy's  Serenaders  in  their  hall  at  ih. 
o,-nrr  of  ri'ii. nicy  and  Summer  streets 


I  Uuokley'ii  "'^-'^  ■ 

trance  hall,  with  a  pole  1> 
h  You  could  watch  IiIh  gyr. 

stairway  before  tho  min-trtl 
,eean.    I  <-a.me  across  a  reference 
oth-T  <lav  to  a  singlns  school 


'  ve  fifteen  dollars  in  my  ln*ld«  pocket, 
j  For  «ny  of  us  so  lucky  as  to  possess 
'  this  princely  stim  there  are  Just  now 
a  Int  of  chances  to  give  five  of  }t  to 
ess  fortunate  than  oarselvev; 
■  ■       .iry.  J.  yr. 


Casals  Heard  Again  in  Boston 
After  Many  Years— Perfect 
Ensemble  with  Bauer. 


on 


,Mirp.  Juii,!  Culp  gave  a  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  ThCi 
program    was  as    follows:  Shubert, 


dav  to  a  finging  hoiiuui        t..«e'»-"'    —         -  - 

1-  ranklin  street,  where  a  hrother  and  Heirnllches  Luben,  Nacht  und  Traeumc, 
Mster  of  Clu.rlotto  Cushmaii  were  Musen.sohn.  Wiegenlled.  Die  Korellc, 
T^'^^oJ^'l  canT,e^^i"hcTeS  Du  bist  die  Rich;  Erich  Wolff.  Ein 
i  '  r'  eef  Thlau  e  but  rremember  some  Solcher  i.-,t  Mein  Freund.  Wie  Melod.e 
of  the  dwelling  houses  on  Kranklm  Reiner  Sphaere.  Knabe  und  Veil- 
street  in  the  early  sixties.  .-hen.    Ich    bin    gen    Baden  gczogen. 

i  t^hnC-^'oV'Lmyrs^dlto^  I'-^riwuesst  ich  Nur.  Maerchen:  Schumann, 
'  Zly  the  head   of  Milk  street  whenj  j„  Kremde.    Intermezzo,  Waldes- 

Morris  Brothers  minstrel  hall  went  sky-Uespraech,  Mondnacht,  ].^uehlingsnaeht. 
ward  It  was  a  hot  looking  fire  and]  coenraad  V.  Bos  was  the  accompanist, 
burned  like  tinder.  I  often  wonder  how.  rphere  was  a  very  largo  audienop, 
the  show  would  strike  one  now.  Eph,  ,„any  .sat  on  the  .-^tage  and  others  stood. 
Horn  I  think,  must  have  been  the  realj  gj^^  this  audience  was  a  justly 
thing'     Billy   Morris    scintillated,    butj  deserved  tribute  to  Mme.  Gulp's  rare 


•  Eph's"  fun  was  deeper,  more  subtle 
He  was  the  true  philosophical  darkey 
I  wUh  a  good  deal  o£  wit  and  insight  Ai 

\\  rite  It  comes  across  me  that  he  was 
;,.  rn -li-  lienuis.  Regarding  popular 
1  mm;  dogmatic  person  has  re 

,  lured  tliat  the  song  "Jfs  a 
i  ,<,ns,  I>ons  Way  to  Tipperary"  is  not 
1  le  favorito  inarching  sung-  of  Tommyj 
\ilvin9,   and   is  seldom   heard   in  the 
lii  illsh  trenches  on  the  Belgiuni  borderl 
r  elsewhere.    Wc  shall  next  hear  that| 
■  I  is  no  such  song  as  "Wapping  Old 
■  although  it  is  preserved  from 
i.y  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch,  as 
o  liro\  ed  by  the  first  v^rse 
Vour  Molly  has  never  been  false,  she  <Je- 
i  !^i""!:ne  wc  parted  at  Wappins  Old 
>■  Oiat  I  still  would  continue  the 
s:  ;  ,       the  'bacco-box  marked  with 

!  T'a  whole  fortnight  between 

.  ,.k.-  with  you. 

.'I-  Rive  a  kiss,  Tom.  to  one  of  your 
i-r  .I  and  kind  wltn  my  Thomas 

(se'r.s  I  washed,^ and  his  grog, 
I  ■  1  ,   i  iTutde. 
.Molly  was  evidently  the  forerunner 
.    T.ittle  Buttercup.    It  was  near  Wap- 
•■tairs   that   Richard  Grant 
across,  on  the  deck  of  a 
.  amer.  u  little  band  of  miu- 
licls  Willi  a  fiddle,  a  flute  and  an  apol- 
.  f,-v  for  a  harp.   The  harper,  or  harpist^ 
^;iid  that    things    were    going  "purty 
\(»11,  only  nuipic  wasn't  'predated  now 
It  ii<ipd  to  ho."    On  being  told  that 
I  mcthlng  of  a  mu- 

with  a  pause  of 
Misness:  "Some- 
,   Ui  'a\e  played  In  a 
-irers;  Hi've  played  in 
Mr  vcn  in  Russell  sciuare." 
regarding  his   friend,  the 
I,   caused  him  to  e.xclalm: 
.  i.  ticler  friend  o'  mine.  Biisl- 
tausincss.     No    great  musician, 
Plays  well  enougli,  but  no  feel- 
11,',  no  sentiment;  an"  sentiment's  the 
iiing  in  music!'" 

^=p.  iking  of  sentiniont.  when  Nelson 
lice  making  a  tour  tiirougli  Eng- 
r  went  to  tlip  theatre  in  Blrniing- 
,    I.arly   Hamilton.     The  play 
•  Wives  of  AVindsor."  When 
ah    the    right    arm  empty 
hed  to  his  breast,  entered 
h  Lady  11..  tli«  uproar  was 
,  ;..     After  tlie  play  there  was  a 
divertissement  in  honor,  of  the 
and  a  song  was  sung: 

,       '  hands  and  be  trlenda;  if  they 
why,  what  then?      ,      ,  , 
our  bravo  Nelson  to  thrash  em 
'saln. 


Derry  down,  etc. 
.ly  Ilaroilton,  it  is  said, 


laughing 

and    without   stint,    clapped  her 
s  with  all  lier  heart  and  kicked  her 
.1     n-.st  the  footboard  of  the  seat, 
on  placidly  and  with  mouin- 
erhaps  in  pity  for  tlie  poet— 
atedly  to  the  cheering.  When 
Duke  Alexis  was  here  in 
,,re    was    much  enthusiasm 
a  Urge  chorus  sang  ill  his  prcs- 

'  what  purported  to  bo  the  Russian 
ijiial    air,    but    which  afterward* 
••d  oi:t  to  be  a  hymn  sung  only  at, 
f'lnf  ■  '  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
rr:ng    to   Russian  Grand 
li  a  "Derry  down"  song 
h.      i.ik.ido"  peculiarly  appropri- 
;  to  the  present  Buropean  prcdlca- 
■  nt: 


There  is  beautv  l-i  the  bellow  of  tho  blast. 
There  l.s  eriaiideur  In  the  srowHnc  of  fh* 
gale. 

There  Is  cloqtient  out-Bourlnc 
■W^ien  th<s  lion  Ib  a-roajins. 
And  the  big  bear's  a-fltrbtinr>  tooth  and 
nail. 

"'o  which  the  Oermao  earle  might  rat- 
jji  ally  respond: 

In  spite  of  all  my  mseknase. 

If  1  hav«  8  little  weakn%«», 

•  ••■Ion  lor  a  fllRht  of  thtmdortioltsl 
CHORUS. 
o.  Bins  Derry  down,  otc. 


voice  and  gracious  art. 

The  singer  was  in  the  vein.  There 
was  the  familiar  melting  quality  of  tone, 
the  .  velvety  pianis.=;lmo,  the  sense  of 
reserve  in  dramatic  outbursts.  Mme. 
C'ulp.i  too.  has  a  repose,  a  quiet  au- 
thority which  Is  Irresistible.  Her 
phrasing  yesterday  was  flawless,  her 
•diction  admirable.  Her  Interpretations 
were  those  of  a  lieder  singer  of  the  first 
rank. 

Of  the  songs  by  Erich  Wolff,  a  com- 
poser of  unusual  gjfts,  who  un- 
fortunately died  too  soon,  the  flr.>!t  two 
were  the  most  efJectlve,  although 
"Knabe  und  Vellchen,"  sentimental  and 
innocuous  was  vociferously  redemandcd. 
"Ein  Rolcher  ist  Meln  Freund"  is  a 
compellin."  expression  of  amorous 
ecstasy,  while  "WIe  Melodie  aus  Reiner 
Sphaere,"  with  its  subtle  suggestion  of 
the  orient,  is  a  song  of  exquisite  and 
poetic  beauty. 

There  were  many  memorable  moments 
in  the  recital  as  in  Mme.  Gulp's  sin 
of  "Wiegenlied,"  "Die  Forelle,"  tlie 
first  two  songs  by  AVolff  and  "In  der'i 
Fremde."  At  all  times  the  singer's  un-' 
feigned  sincerity  and  signiflcant 
emotional  expression  wero  in  evidence. 

Repeatedly  recalled  Mme.  Culp  length- 
ened the  program.  Mr.  Bos's  accom- 
paniments were,  as  usual,  worthy  of  the 
singer.  / 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^^?;;a4ler%o/c"c?.'by'Haro.'d  ^auer,'plan:  ' 
|f,t   and  Pablo  Ca^ls,  violoncellist,  bee 
special  notice. 
•wnvD^T— .Tordan   Hall.   3  P.   M.  Mohn 
^?e^-Ual  bv   Miss   Irma  Seydel.  Handel, 
sonata    In    A;    .Spohr,    Concerto,  "Ges- 
Incsctno'  ■  MMuarre.  Au  Clair  de  mne; 
PrSuing,    Pastel;    Strube.    Romance  In 
■  S     iVrttcn-Loeftler.   Caprice  Eepagnolc; 
viouxtemps     Rondino:    Beethoven.  Ro- 
mance   in    G;    Mozart,    Minuet    in  O, 
Brahms- loach  m,  Hungarian  Dances.  Nos. 
7  and  8.  Miss' Ethel  Harding,  accompanist. 
TtTF'DXY— Jordan   Hall.    S   P.    M.  Third 
"c^c'^ort  of  the  Apollo  Club  <4<th  season). 
Mr     MoUenli  iuer,    eonductoi.  "  f"; 

•i-hP  Bdeagurcd;  Robinson,  Knowledk-e. 
Cobb  Glcfs^  Gcnee.  Italian  Salad  (tenor 
•nlo  F  Paul  Welsch);  Thayer.  Ihe 
s'rhrc.  k  In  the  Woo.l.-i  (bariton* 
kofby  .lohn  W.  WebsterJ;  Kolton.  Wln- 
TpX  NiKht  Thoughts;  saar,  Venetian 
L^ve  Vons  (vlollln  obbllgato);  Malr. 
r?nlec  atlon  of  Song  (tpnor  solo. 
Thomas  M  White):  baritone  «olo.  ^VaMo 
W  Sole.  Miss  Marie  Nichols  will  pUs 
ihpse       vlolii.       pieces:  tenian.^k  . 

••F^'ust"  Fanta-.le;  Couperin,  I^-  ryj-'" 
I  eu5^:  Nardlnl,  Darghetto;  Novecok,  Per- 
1    petuiini   Mobile.  d  -w 

wfcnNIiSDVY — Jordan   Hall.    8:lo  P. 
^     Third    aid    last    concert   of   the  I>onsy 
Club?  agisted  by  Miss  Fay.  singer,  hee, 
special  notice.  „  „  ^„ 

THL-RSD\Y— Jordan  Hall,  8:1  o  P.  »!■  C"*" 
^.rf  civoD  bv  Mi-s  Blanche  Hamilton  l  ox, 
f!iLl,mranV>  MlU  El'leLucker,  pianist,  men- 

It  »hp  Xotre  Dairie  Aliimnl.  Kuxour>.  tor 
?he*  be^efli  of  the  Belgians     Miss  Fo, 
who  was  last  heard  hero  with  the  Bos- 
Jon  Theatre  Opera  ^°«P»"^:  '  "toIiI 
these  songs:   Straust,  '.' 
itTrlifi-     Bizet      Habaner.i,  beguedllla. 
^Slch.-  S?ena- van;   Chanson  d^^mour; 
Old    Fcotch,    Loch    Loraond.  Martinez. 
UvInK    Po-^ms:    Salnt-Sa.em.    a,r  from 
"Samson 
Vislone 

1  iieker    SU'aussa  ov**-**-*  .*v  ,•   ..... 

vio'on'cllo  ^i.iU  these  «>lo  Pl«'=e»=  „'r^, 
iioT  vnia"f  Dance:  Schubert,  bereii- 
f^i*'  Ponne?  vKo  Mr.  Doyle  will  play 
tfano  Plees  bv  DcbusBv.  Bartlett.  Camp- 
?Pl!-TIPton  and  CoUrldge-Taylor. 

n»nrt'«m  .-ouM^s"  .    POO  fcudiu;  srticle. 
"  Ba  h  D°,-  .r  ^^h.ile  find  Fugue  In  D  ma- 
"    BiXxi.    Vnriatlons   an-l    Fusne   on  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Messrs.  Pablo  c-'asals,  violoaoelllst,  and 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
J*e  program  was  as  follows:  Beetho\cn, 
Sonata  in  A  major  for  piano  and  violon- 
cBlIo,  op.  60  (Messrs.  Bauer  and  Casals); 
Schumann,  irantasic  stuecHe,  op.  12 
(Mr.  Bauer):  Bach,  .Sulle  in  C  major  for 
the  violoncello,  alone  (Mr.  Casals); 
Brahms.  Sonata  in  1'"  inujor  tor  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op.  99  (Messrs. 
Bauer  and  Casals).  • 

Sfr.  Xasals  first  \  i.sitcd  Uostom  a.-?  a 
member  of  Mme.  Kmma  Nevada's  con- 
cert company,  wliich  appeared  in  the 
Colonial  Theatre  in  November,  1901.  lio 
played  Gabriel  Faiire's  ICIcgic  and  a 
sonata  by  I.ocatelli.  Kvon  then  his  rep- 
utation had  preceded  him.  buring  the 
yoars  of  his  ab.senco  this""  rcputa' ion,  en- 
viable soon  after  his  lir.st  appearance  in 
Paris,  has  steadily  grown  until  by  many 
he  Is  regarded  as  the  first  of  violoncel- 
lists. 

As  is  well  known.  Beethoven  wrote  on 
the  title  page  of  the  .lonata  played  yes- 
lorday,  "Inter  T.acrymas  ol  l,uctum." 
But  before  it  wa.s  performed  ho  wrote 
to  a  firjn  olT  publishers  demanding  Mj 
florins  for  it.  thi>  .-symphony  in  <-  minor, 
the  "Pastoral"  symphony  and  the  Mass 
Jn  C.  He  hoped  that  Kraft,  the  violon- 
celll-it,  and  Dorolhoa  ICrtrnann  would 
play  it.  Correcting  the  proofs,  he  made 
fresh  faults,  and  wroto  again  to  the 
puWifher:-:  "I  sni  just  in  that  stato 
which  may  be  de.icribcd  as,  "Lord,  into 
thy  hands  I  .  ommcnd  my  spirit.'  "  Hi.-< 
prayer  wa.s  unanswered,  for  the  correc- 
tion-s  were  not  made.  They  arc  to  he 
found  in  Kalischfr'H  edition  of  Beetho- 
ven's letters. 

Brahins  was  moved  to  write  his  sonata 
In  F  major  in  the  summer  of  1S8«  at 
Thun  hy  the  request  of  Hausmann.  a 
violoncellist,  whom  he  admired  greatly. 
We  heard  llausinaiii)  often  in  Berlin. 
He  was  an  accurate,  unemotional  play- 
er. They  .said  of  him  there  that  no 
one,  not  even  Hausmann.  could  be  so 
foolish  as  he  looked.  Brahms  and  this 
violoncellist  ncrc  the  lirst  to  pUy  It. 
Mrs.  von  Mcrxogeiibeig.  aek'no^ledgiiig 
tho  ref:eipt  of  the  sonata,  wrote  tu 
Brahms  that  she  could  hear  hiin  "snort- 
ing and  puffing"  in  the  vigorous  scherzo, 
for  .Toharines  Brahms  was  in  the  habit 
of  iiiakiiig  uncouth  noises  when  he 
pla.\ed  the  piano,  forgetful  of  tJie  .sound 
advice  given  by  old  Daniel  Gotflob 
Tuerk  years  before  in  his  "pianoforte 
school." 

Mr.  Casals  certainly  deserves  his  rcpvi 
tatlon:  He  has  a  singularly  pure  tone,  re- 
markable facilit.^-,  unimpcachublc  /nu- 1 
sical  taste.  Hearing  him.  one  is  rernind-- 
ed  of  Tennysun's  Miss  Maud,  who  was, 
dead  perfection.""  It  would  not  be  just  to 
say  that  he  v  as  icily  legular  for  in  the 
sonatas  and  in  the  Saiabande  of  Bach 
he  showed  a  percept  iiilo  degree  of' 
warmth.  We  have  heard  violoncellist." 
(".uiing  the  last  ".3  years  who  Imd  ai 
more  s'-  ;  '""^  lone  and  made  a  stronger 
(,,„oti-  ''.   We  have  hcfinl  very 

few  .  -o  inherently  musical  in 

the  ab  1.1  ■  ■  nse  as  Mr.  Casals.  There 
are  vlblon.:ellists  w'ho  play  their  Instru- 
)iicnt  as  if  they  wished  to  persuade  the 
hearer  that  it  was  a  violin.  It  may  per- 
haps bo  a  cause  for  regret  that  Mr. 
Calais  with  hi.s  unclenlablc  taleijt,  did 
not  devote  himself  to  the  latter  Instru- 

'"mt!"  Bauer  and  Mr.  Casals  have  long 
been  associated  in  chamber  concert^. 
1  vgain  the  word  perfeellon  is  the  only 
lone  that  dcscrn>cs  their  ensemble  play- 
ing. But  to  some  the  feature  of  th'> 
concert  was  Mr.  Bauer's  heautitul  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  romantic 
pieces.  Wo  know  of  no  pianist  now 
before  the  public  who  has  so  caught  the 
apirit  of  Schumann. 
A  vcrv  large  audience  was  enthusias- 
Tlio  concert  next  Sunday  afterhoon 


■    Poems:    salnt-»aen»,  tie.      iin=  vum;ci  i  -—    

on  et  n.iiila";  Vannucclnl,  ia  ^^^^  j,.,  „f  jho  pension  fund  of  the 
^  ^J^^'Z^^^^^  symphony  orchestn 


0U8  for  beauty  or  dash.    The  ballet- 
flrama  is  "founded  on  an  episode  of 
Dsy  life  as  i-elated  in  an  old  Hun-; 
,   ail  folksong."   There  is  dancing  by 
,19  and  noble  dames  dad  In.the  cos- 
ies of  the  old  regime:  dances  now 
statelv,  now  languishing.    Suddetily  a 
hand  of  gypsies  enters.    Amarilla  rec- 
ognizes a  fine  gentleman  that  had  lovetl 
her  and  evidently  won  her  love. 
stores  at  her  coldly  as  he  sits  by  a  fan 
one.    The  gypsy  girl  would  run  awaj  . 
hut  the  chief,   a  brother  of  our  ol  . 
■  frtenri  in   'MiKnon,"  pulls  her  back  and 
j  ^"ptl^^her^trdance''  -'^^'e 
(Mr.  Volinine)  gives  her  cheer.  Jeal 
ousy.  rage,  despair  on  the  P^'J'-t  °f  ,-^""" 
'  rllla   all  expressed  m  giaceful  ge.-t 
(exquisite  pose.",  dances  .  "O'^'  af"",'  \, 
■now  wildlv  free:  but  the  ex-lover 
TaTns  his  glassy  stare.  At  last  AmaniU, 
"and  the  ex-lover  are  alone.    There  i 
^ute  embracing,  and  then  the  tatthlcs. 
^ne  Spoils  It  all  by  offer  ns 
She  rejects  it.   noble  girl,  and.  weer 
fng!  tans  to  the  ground.    The  ballet 
not  a  very  interesting  ?"«-J'"Vf\4  ,n 
to  show  the  pantomimic  skill  of  the  In 
comparable  Paylowa.  ,  . 

"Choplnlana,"    with    <^  hopln  • 
arranged  and 

nov,  was  much  more  pleasing  to  li  e  e> 
and  car.    The  stage  setting  with  t  ■ 
fighting,  giving  the  idea  of  dancing  h 
i  nioonhlht  in  a  dell,  is  one  of  the  mo- 
cffetS  ve  scene,  that  the  Russians  have 
IsS  us  here.    The  costume,  were  ^ 
rich  symphony  of  colors,  almost  equalled 
later  in  the  "Val-se  Danube.    The  group- 
t  ings  were  beautiful.^  Kver^'thlng  was 
I  so  harmonious;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  effort;  the  ^P-'cUtor  felt  as  if 
he  were  intruding,  and  might  at  any 
moment  be  detected  and  pay  the  penal- 
ty decreed  against  Actaeon.  , 
The  third  part  of  the  Progrom  WMi 
made  up  of  divertissements.   First  was 
the  grotesque  "Gopak"   of  T^""  »  Z"' 
.men  only.   Miss  Pavlowa^  a  fanstatical 
apparition,  danced  the    D'-a/on  Fly  to 
music  by  Krei.sler.    M-"-    j""*"'"  "^"^ 
iMmes.   Butsova    and    Grifova  danced 
itiacefully  to  a  waltz  by  Strauss.  The 
strange    music    of    Sibellus's  "Valse, 
iTrS'    accompanied    an  admirably 
Iperfoi-med  pantomimic  dance  by  Mjss 
Svirskala  and  Mr.  Oukrainsky.  A  ch lef 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  tam'''^'^ 
"Moment  Musical  "  of  Schubert  with  the 
charming  joyousness  and  mirthful  inno- 
cence of  the  Misses  Plaskovletzlta,  ^ut- 
Bova  and  Crombovs,  figures  that  might 
have  left  a  Grecian  urn.    No  •'onaer 
that  this  was  redemanded.   To  the  de- 
light  of   all.    Miss   Pavlowa   and  Mr 
Clustine  danced  the  gavotte  that  ■win 
alwavs  be  associated  with  the  former, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  think  of  another 
moving  with  such  archness  and  srace. 

An  athletic  mazurka— music  by 
Wienlawskl— followed  with  Mies 
aond  Messrs.  Vajlnski  and  Zilewskl  fu- 
riously in  earnest.  "The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube"  of  Strauss  was  wonderful  m 
effects  of  color,  grouping,  evolutions.  ; 
And  at  last  came  the  Inevitable  and 
nece.ssary  Bacchanale  with  Qtasonnov  s 
music,  in  which  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr. 
Volinine  rioted  as  though  Intoxicated 
with  the  juice  of  the  grapea.  their 
own  virtuosity  and  tho  sheer  animal  Joy 
of  living.  ,        „  . 

The  company  is  a  large  and  excellent 
one  It  Is  not  a  case  of  Miss  Pavlowa 
and  some  others.  The  assistants  have 
native  talent  and  they  have  been  so 
aitfullv  drilled  that  their  datiolng  is 
spontaneous,  their  evolutions  aa  though 
they  occurred  to  the  dancers  at  the 
moment. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Miss  Pav- 
lowa at  this  late  day?  Nothing,  except 
again  to  pay  tribute  gladly,  to  rejoice 
In  her  existence  and  that  she  again 
favors  us.  There  is  no  one  like  her. 
Art  and  natural  charm  combined  inex- 
tricably set  her  apart  from  other 
daughters  of  Terpslchoi-e.  Her  compan- 
ion Mr.  Volinine,  always  a  manly 
dancer,  has  gained  In  lightness  and  pan- 
tomimic expression. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  full.  Tne 
audience,  however,  was  enthusiastic. 
Tonight  the  bill  will  include  the  ballets 
"Puppen  Fee,"  "Walpurgis  Nishf  and 
divertissements. 


Posthumous  Study  in  A  flat,  Kaioi,  uu" 
All>enlj   Trlana.  coneert  b.r 

Siytnpbony  Hall,  S  ^  •  Jr  '.  i-.,  Karl 

Uuck  tcaductor.   Sco  M'-vi-'l  <«""••• 
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PAVLOW  A  AT 
BOSTON  WINS 
NEW  LAURELS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BO-TON   THEATRE-MiSS  Pavlowa 
^nd  her  Russian  ballet  in  "Amanlla  " 
■"Chopiuiana"  and  nine  divertissemcv 
ri„.'    assistant  dancers:  Mfas  Pla.- 

Miss    Kuhn,    Miss  Svirska.., 
.  volinine  and  Cluatlne.  Theodore 
Stier.  conductor. 


MISS  SEYDEL  GIVES 
RECITAL  ATJORDAN  HALL 

Her  Personality  and  Wide  Hang,  of 
Program  Impress  Audience, 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

M,<=,  irmn  Sevdel.  violinist,  assisted 
,  ;  Misi  Kd ,1  h  •  Harding,  accompamst 
V.  :t  recital  yeiterday  afternoon  ^n 
.„„  dan  Hall.  There,  was  ■J^^^L.^^^p^". 
terested  audience  oi  good  size  The  pro 
gram  was  as  follows:  M»"^«''„f°"V*  " 
A;  Spohr,  Concerto  ' 
Ma.iuarre.  Au  Clair  de  =  .^^^^^1 

Pastel;  Strube,  Romance  in  B. 
I^ffler.  caprice  Espagnole;  ^.euxtemps. 
Rondino    Beethoven,  Romance 
Mozart.  Minuet  in  D:  Brahm.s-Joachlm. 
nances,  Nos.  i  ana  a. 

it  will  be  remembered. 
,„i',n,nn  promise  as  a  child. 
■I,  .i.v    gifted    children    she  i^ 
fullliling  that  promise    She  h»» 
.    :,rt  seriously,  and  has  no^ 
I     by     the    admiration  ot 
foreign  cities  as  in  Bostonj 
renown  and  won  it  hon- 


Hill 


l>'1i< 
Ibu 

tar: 
I  nil 

hh. 
I  111 

It  I., 


|Pl'  ;      r,,  niT  "of  th« 

'         I  In  the  firft 

■'U(>rl  iiir-  Mjlmiiv  ni  hiT  training: 
lu  i  iierfortn;inoo    was    not  merely 
'i'  liiic;  it  had  vitality,  warmth,  wnti- 
'it     Tho  tone  was  rich,  full,  pure; 
If  was  hreacUli  of  style;  th«>re  was 
as  well  as  rhfitorloal  phraflnK 
t  was  not  due  only  to  Intelligent  iti- 
H  tion.     And   in   the   lUhter  pleocS 
re  was  a  display  of  farlllty  and  brll- 
"1".    There  was  no  attempt  to  give 
'     111  ercater  Importunro  than  they  de- 
vid.     Tho  amiable,    pleasing  musio 
played  in  a  plea-^^lnsr  manner.  Thei 
li  st.\  and  the  iinaftected  manner  of 
MiN.s  Seydel  also  contributed  to  the  *tl" 
nient  of  the  audience. 


Iniliut.'   I  I    I'  ■  iaKe  of  the  groom. 

I  ll  iJoMli!  ilcful  for  this  sym- 

l'a;li.>,  ii  '  111.  was  not  unmovefi. 

-^Iie  nave  II  Hhort  exhibition  of  tho  art 


Unit  had  set  her  above  other  women, 
ami  as  n  finishing:  touch  she  adroitly 
|i  'J- lipi-  leg  over  her  husband's  head 
■  IS  li(>  stood  by  her  side  in  a  state  of 
;ind  wonder.  E'en  In  her  ashes 
lii'  il  her  wonted  fires.  In  1904  she  was 
li.iillj  mauled  by  a  Hon. 


"  11  1  lilRh  hrwoii  nnri  low  sIi,h>i> 
sl.ri'  •»'-<lui-.>  mul  kh-ll,.  rm. 

>i».winB  inc  piiru  nave  of  llml.. 

h'liM''','""''"        ""•  '•-'•>'"'  «"<' 

'r?V  ,-,  '"■»"I.V8  IlllllllloiISi  lino 

'\n..}l   .J"^"^  In 

Viml.h  ""',.,«''>'»''  blusl.es  Blow; 

^Ji  i-kl.v  O...SPS  lo  Ml!  mind 
^I'Tc  d.-IlHr.iiKl.r  dlshftvolofl 

wai;  h'.'.!""i,„"r  ■•'"•'^ 

"<ir..i   me.  Slslors.  wln-r.'  .v«  eboosi-! 

An  "Article  de  Paris." 


The  Downfall. 

In  1003  there  was  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  Moulin  Rouge  into  an  ordinary 
tnu.slc  hall.  The  attempt  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  In  1906  there  was  dancing 
again  with  the  hope  that  the  delirious 
"Iqulque"  would  lure  the  foreigner. 


by  fire  early  last  Saturday  was  one  of 
the  enlertalnmenla  provided  for  foreign- 
er,..,  who.  visitlns  it,  thougl.t  they  *e.e 
sceing^  "Parisian  life."      The  establish- 
mont  was  founded  in  ISSS  by  Zidlcr,  who 
bad  managed  the  Jardiii  de  Paris.  He 
"a.-^  described  by  Maurice  Dclsol  as  a 
I'rious  type  of  the  manager,  a  mixture 
of  Yankee  and  true  Parisian  portrayed 
5!;ola.    "If  |,c  created  his  'mill'  he  also 
knew  how  to  stock  it  .vith  a  lot  of  voung 
-iris  who  preferred  to  throw  their  caps 
•\pr  It  than  to  pursue  the  toilsome  life 
■I  the  worlishop."    He  was  a  stern  dis- 
■  plinarian,    but   paternal    towards  the 
■retty   dancers   who   ho   thousht  were 
I'awiiig  cards.    It  is  said  that,  afraid 
f  the  newspapers,  he  spent  dn  them 
ver  1.000,000  francs  yearly,  hopins  that 
ilir-y  wouid   let  him   alone.    Zidler  re- 
i  red.  prosperous,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M   Oiler,  a  ".'ympathetic"  person.  For 
many  years  the  Moulin  Rouge  was'  Hie 
lionio  of  the  chahut. 


Exeunt  Omnes. 

And  what  has  become  of  La  Goulue's 
amiable  companions?  Demi-Slphoft  died 
In  1893,  soon  after  her  consumptive  com- 
panion, Tour-Eiffel.  But  where  are 
Rayon-d'Or.  La  Mome-Fromage,  Cha- 
tut-Kao,  Miss  Rigolette,  La  Souris, 
L'Etolle-Fllante.  Margot,  La  Sauterelle, 
La  Glu,  Grille  d'Egout  and  others  of  the 
sisterhood?   Many  'of  them  were  poorly 


The  Moulin  n«„.»«  . I   .         ,  ■  sisternooa.'   Many  of  them  were  poorly 

Mie  Mouiln  Rouge  that  was  destroyed.,  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  dance 

fire   early   last   S.'lllird>a\r   ii.oc-   ^„.,  hulls     >mr   Hifl    tliov    rofalira    n-,-ar.    ton  « 


halls,  nor  did  they  receive  over  $20  a 
month.  Rayon  d'Or  Vas  paid  J140  a 
month,  she  of  the  henna-colored  and 
flowing  and  abundant  locks. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  liair,  too— what's 

l>ecomo  of  all  tlie  Kold 
0sca  to  hniiK  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I  feel 

chilly  and  growu  old. 


La  Goulue. 

I'lie   crowning  glory   of   the  Moulin 
House  in  its  splendid  years  was  La 
Goulue.     Her  real   name*"  was  Louise 
^^'eber.    Somewhere  about  18S0.  calling 
herself  La  Goulue,  fehe  was  one  of  a 
iiatualistic    quadrille    at    the  Elysee-"' 
lontmartre,  where  she  danced  wildly 
I'J  to  the  astonishment  of  foreigners, 
icr  chief  associates  in  this  dance  were 
■  ille  d'Kffout,  La  Macarona  and  Nini 
>tte-en-r  Air-all  of  them  most  charin- 
lu'  and  estimable  young  ladies.  This 
IS  the  glorious  epoch  of  La  Goulue 
>r   afterwards  at   the  Moulin  Rouge 
.1  r  steps  were  discreeter,  her  capers 
M're    le-ss    piquant.     And   yet   at  the 
Moulin  Rouge  she  still  blazed  with  a 
•  rtaiii  -  splendor,    although    she  was 
omparatively  chastened  in  spirit.  Sh6 
had  known  many  vicissitudes;  she  had 
.<'een  many  phases  of  life.  She  had  won 
her  name  by  eating  a  tremendous  sup- 
per    of    ham   and    sauerkraut   at  the 
restaurant  of  the  Rat  Mort;  she  had 
once  paid  a  fine  of  2000  francs  on  ac- 
count of  the  whirl  of  her  petticoats  and 
the  smgular  elasticity  of  her  anatomy  " 
ii-ven  at   the  Moulin  Rouge   she  was 
celebrated   and   without  contradiction 
as  the  queen  of  the  "chahuteuses  na- 
turalistea.      Maurice   Delsol  paid  her 
thbute  in  passionate  prose.  "Although 
she    had   not   the    freshness   of  first 
youth,   this  girl,   contrived   by  nature 
for  a  hurrah  in  the  dance  house,  had 
still  beautiful  remains.    Never  did  a, 

point  Ekyward  with  sueh  child~f^  = 
-'■-rn  i'^i,.'",r":'"'*  by  Nini 

'   the  niul  o  i-fademl,. 
/i^fw  1,0?  i„°L:!  '•'^'■'"^  quadrille,  i 

!--^'-.  ^.-"Ji^;:,  '^^;-- '^  -ves 

-'tic  smile  parted  Pouting  nps  Tl  e,^' 

:.-r'-.e?--rtC3^ 

;  _;>red^to  ,ueen  it  over  .he"'Ul' 

f^ated  at  last  with  teiVichorcan  glorv 
became  a  Ilon-tamer.  and  o"e  day' 
'ettinsr  m  a  cage  of  the  Brothers 
n  s  .show,  a  lion  was  so  infatn^fl? 
'    -or  that  he  attempted  the  cVum:^ 
l  Ument  of  eating  her.  costume  an^ 
But  she  escaped  with  slight  dam 
and  afterward,  no  doubt  as 
.r.i  of  Virtue  she  became  the  owner 
traveling  menagerie  ">vner 
May  10,  1900.  La  Goulue  married  Mr 
'i.    Droxler,   a  rising  young  con: 
The  ceremony  wa.s  at  the  Mont 
i.e  town  hall.    The  witnesses  were 
•  .•  Lo  Catalan,  the  king  of  snake 
i  mers,  and  one  Remain,  the  son  of 
iamou«  wrestler.    IJer  sfsters.  La 
'  nette,  a  fortune-teller;  Vlolettk  La 
.r.eusc,  skilled  in  slelght-of-hand 
.STnie.    Luclenne.    whose  husband 
v.d  wUd  beasts,  attended  i?e,  La 
.0  wore  a  black  satin  dress,  "with 
.o..r«  ,„  her  bodice,  and  crimson 
.  OS   in  her  hat.    On   leaving  the 
uil.ims  she  was  cheered  by  the  crowd 


MOLLIS  STREE3.'  TUKATRE— "The 
Girl  of  Today,"  a  comedy  in  four  acta 
by  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  with  .^nii 
Murdock  and  the  following  cast: 

Elaine  A'an  Dorii  Ann  Murdock 

i.ordon  Blake,  her  guardian ...  Frank  .Mills 

Mrs.  RuKsJes  Pauline  Uuffleid 

Gleason  ^\  aterbury  George  Alison 

Haikiiess.   .Winiani  Evill- 

1-agiand  Lockwood  •.William  Holden 

Angelica  Lftckwood  Eleanor  Gordon 

Raymond  Lockwood  Eugene  O  Brien 

Betts  Lockwood  Edwin  Xlcander 

iuf'^  yane  Belle  Daube 

J  his  piece  will  doubtless  achieve  great 
success  if  provided  with  a  score  from 
the  pen  of  some  popular  Broadwav  com- 
poser. The  plot  is  altogether  in  musical 
comedy  vein — in  no  sense  rnoi/e  reason- 
able, and  only  a  trifle  too  involved  in  its 
absurdities:  the  humor  will  stand  "as 
IS.  "  One  felt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
certain  indefinable  sense  of  relief  when, 
jin  the  second  act.  the  phonograph  was 
I  finally  started  on  "Down  by  the  Old  Sea 
Shoie,  ■  and  a  few  moments  of  "modem  i 
dancing"  proved  how  this  particular  I 
form  of  art  is  a  perfect  solvent  for  all 
degrees  and  varieties  of  commonness. 
Nor  with  Mr.  Nicander  was  the  play 
lacking  in  pure  vaudeville  features.  The 
part  assigned  to  him  was  essentially  a 
■humorous"  monologue. 

Miss  Murdock.  one  suspects,  has  as 
.vet  undeveloped  personality,  but  the 
present  play  does  not  lavor  her.  •  line 
tancies  that  she  might,  for  example, 
do  good  work  in  a  "strong"  part  where 
some  restraint  was  required.  Last  night 
the  exigencies  of  .the  melodrama  Called 
for  a  complete  abandonment  of  restraint 
and  in  her  efforts  to  can  v  the  "big" 
moments  she  had  recourse  to  hvsteria 

The  acting,  aa  a  whole,  was  character- 
ized by  too  much  ranting.  Mr.  Mills  re- 
istrained  himself  to  a  degree;  the  others 
'were  hardly  so  careful.  • 

!w7,!i''„r'"°V-  ^°"<:<='""s  '  itself   with  the 
ward  of  a  Aew  ^  ork  millionaire  who  is 
suppcsedly  drowned  at   .sea  before  he 
has  signed  the  will  which  should  pro- 
j^l(le  for  the  young  girl  dependent  upon 
mm.  As  a  cor.!5equeii<-e  a  family  of  Im- 
ix.ss..,le  cousins   from    Bridgeport,  Ct., 
innent  and  take  possession  of  the  prop-  ' 
eity     A  l  this  is  explained  in  the  first 
, act  by  the  most  amateurish  sort  of  in- 
jductlon.     The  cousins,  once  in  pos.ses- 
sion,  allow  the  now  destitute  ward  to 
|remajn.  on  condition  that  she  "behave" 

lfh»it    1^"  ^"  with 

rJllZ  ^O"-  '"-'lom  one  must  un- 

man  '"^  ""^'^      '^^^  "sentle- 

der  the  rucumsances,  i.s  altogether  be- 
vond  credence.  It  is  his  brother.  Betts, 
wh?.i,  .  f  "monologue  comedy  part— 
j which  is  objectionable. 

f'"'  V"'^''  "P  to  a  climax  where' 
the  heavy  father  compel.s  the  girl  to  i 

pulsive    bacchanalian    scene.     This  is' 
succeeded  by  another  in  which  tlie  re- 
'and  th.n''^''  persuasion 
!hrr  back"  ^P''*'''^''"!'-  by  cruelty,  to  win 

UnT,'^!„'"".^  guessed,  of 

Kvl  „  h   *  of  millionaire. 

I^vho  has  not  been  <lrowncd.     Ills  en- 

eonJr^nf  "^^"'e"-  ""explained.  As  he 
confionts  his  ward,  she  has  apparently 

.fhcif^rntslXrr,,^^-  ^''^"^'"^ 

'HENRIETTA  CROSMAN 

APPEARS  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


I'l  ciiiL-iUiieiit 
"to  milltaiy  aci 
of  Avar,  and  le  an  ., 
'  'sal  peace.    Although  ih 
''■"tral.  It  has  a  pronoun 
I  '  'vor.    The  scene  is  laid  m  :l 
"    a-    rural    eomniunltv.  The 
•  nens  With  a  dialogue  tending  (.,  n.. 
"<it  he  Is  bravest  who  refuse.s  to  .go 

1,  re  ^''^^^  '8  heard  and 

ilH  ie  conie.s  .T,  cit  that  war  Is  declared. 

1  he  .sounds  of  bugle,  r.fc  and  drum 
I  eTlo^f    r*,^"''        "f"''"'-  appears  in 
r  the  ';°/  "i?  ""^^'^^  ^'l"  demand 
n  otI,»f       -  .  iJ''"'-'<:t<'i  Crosiuan  a:,  the 

i  rt  hlr'^'f'''^''  "'^^  that 
f^il  hei,  be  spared,  but  the  oflUcr  Is 

'Mtable   and   bids   the   boy  godspeed 
•.carr1n'"t1fc 

«t«ndTi^''i1"''"'i"      hysteria  tJie  mother 

rf„„        «Iiouting  a  farewell  as  the 
tioops  niarrth  away 

liiiatel^H,'"'-  .^^^"'•''^"a'  Crosman  dom- 
art  oM,I?.  although  th..ro 

PortravaVn/'M^'""*'"''  '■'"^'•a-'ters.  Her 
lomotiontl  i  "'""'e'-'y  and  then  the 
as  m^ht  „    n"^?  and  not, 

n^fL    ^'^"^  liappen,  overdone. 

-r  bundle *o?  iTr^  --^"^O  I 

-iv  ouiKllc  of  talent  and  refined  non 

'sense  labelled  'Ilim  and  h4!" "  furn°sh  ' 
'"mi  nlte"""^'?;'  '^'''^  ful  peHod"  of 
ls"vrsome  tbrm       ^'•"^I'^'-S-  balancers, 
»ivo  some  thrills  m  equilibrium.  Hazel 

tes  'got^-ff  V  ^^^^^'•'^^  song"  ud- 
iMiss  Cox       oT"'  »°""^  applause. 
Mmfa'^pTea'sln^'l^i^.r' 
Prelenf'/T  "^'^e  Partners." 

oTvaudevmf  ""familiar  to  Bos- 
'.'tronelv  nf  Ir  P"*''""-''  that  scents 
•irongiy  of  Montague  Glass,  althon-h 

Blancha,r'"r  Horinf' ^'l,'^^^^ 

Opera  cLi.'"'"*'"'^  '^°«to» 
Thfi  L^;    "*"/'  '■eceived  an  ovation. 
I.,  .   i"',""".^'"'^^  a  selection  of  po,  ,7 
^^K'^"l'"*''^'<=a'  selections.  ' 
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iiirth.  she  was  man-ied  in  ISll  luCl^  n  ■ 
Henetlict,  recently  tho  shining  liglii 
tho  French  troupe  in  its  season  at  iiic 
Toy  Theatre.  As  the  governess  she 
played  with  Gallic  lightness  of  touch, 
vivacity  and  charm. 

The  scenes  of  the  operetta  take  place 
during  the  carnival  at  Nice.  This  nat- 
urally provides  opportunities  for  elabo- 
rate settings.  Mr.  Dlppel  ma.v  well 
plume  himself  upon  the  production. 
Kaeh  of  the  three  acts,  the  Bal  Masque, 
the  exterior  of  Vicomte  de  Brissac's 
residence  and  the  square  of  the  Pre- 
fecture at  Nice  rivalled  oa<  h  other  in 
beauty,  elegance  and  exquisite  effects 
in  lighting.  The  costumes  were  in 
good  taste,  by  choice  of  color  and  con- 
trasts and  in  modernity  of  design.  The 
kinemacolor  pictures  between  acts  2  and 
:i,  showing  the  Battle  of  Flowers 
and  carnival  scenes  at  Nice.  "  ■ 
entertaining  innovation. 


PLVAIOUTH  THEATRE— l-^irst  .pro- 
duction In  Boston  of  "The  Third  Party." 
a.  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Jocelyn  Brandon  and  Frederick  Arthur: 
American  version  by  Mark  Swan.    Cast  • 


!  MAJESTIC  THEATRE-The  Andi 
Dippel  Opera  Company  in  "The  Liln 
Domino,"  an  operetta  in  three  acts. 
Music  by  Charles  Cuvillier;  book  and 
lyrics  by  Emerich  von  Gattl  and  Bela 
Jenbach:  English  adaptation  bv  Harry 
B.  Smith;  English  lyrics  by  Robert  B. 
"mtth.  First  performance  in  Boston. 


"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  a  Pow^erful 
Sketch — Other  Numbers. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,"  a  peace  play 
by  Maurice  Campbell,  Is  the  vehicle 
in  which  Henrietta  Crosijian  is  appear- 
ing at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Tho  sketch  gives  Mi.<;3  Crosman  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  display  of  her 
'motional  abilltlv;s,  but  sufl'cr^-  b\-  r-on- 
'  ast  with  "The  War  Bride.". 

i7.imova  appeared  last  wer 


Vioonite  de  Brigsac  George  Curzon 

Georglne  ;  Bt^el  Petlit 

Killctlon  ...  James  Harrod 

Li-oaio  d  Andorect  ;  Rene  DPtliiii; 

Count  .■i.ndre  tic  St.  Ainand  B.  KirkDrido 

Prosper  ,oi,n  j;;  Hazzar-l 

 ■   Robert  O  Conuo.- 

Barone.<i6  de  Villieis  Jeanne  Maubourg 

'^J^an  Harry  Hermsen 

This  operetta  was  first  produced  at  tlie 
Oldstadt  Theatre.  Leipzig,  a  Uttle  o^■r.r 
a  year  ago.  it  was  first  seen  in  X- 
York  at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Thea': 
Oct.  L'S,  1914.  The  composer,  a  youut 
Frenchman,  is  now  with  the  French 
army.  » 

Mr.  Cu\-illier's  music  and  the  sumj)- 
tuous  stage  settings  are  the"  two  ciffH- 
spicuous    features  of    the    work.  No 
doubt  tlie  voices  of  the  chief  singers.  ■ 
Miss    Eleanor     Painter    and     Wilfrid  1 
Doiithitt,    would    have    enhanced    the  i 
pleasure    of    the    large    audience    last  ' 
evening,  but  unfortunately  both  were  i 
absent  from  the  cast.  j 
Mr.  Dippel.  however,  once  himself,  an  ' 
admired  artist,  now^  a  shrewd  and  astute  | 
manager,  old^n  the  ways  of  the  theatre, 
was  ready  for  the  emergency.  He  loiows  ' 
that  prima  donnas  may  be  indisposed  or 
temperamental,     that    baritones  have 
their  good  and  bad  days. 

The  substitutes,  Miss  Petfit  and  Mr. 
Kirkbrijle,  had  been  nvisely  chosen. 
Both, were  effective  and  both  had  the 
advantage  of  youth. 

Miss  Pettit,  comely  and  of  eiigagin? 
personality,  has  a  light,  fresh  voice  of 
good  range  and  pleasing  quality.  Shfe 
sang  well,  with  authority  which  wa.<! 
not  mere  assurance.  She  was  well  suit- 
ed in  appearance  to  the  girlish  role  and 
was  attractive  alternately  in  coquettish 
and  sentimental  moments. 

Mr.  Kirkbride's  voice  was  less  telling, 
but  he  used  it  cleverly,  and  his  diction 
was  excellent.  His  Impersonation  of 
Andre  was  genuinely  boyish. 

The  story  of  the  operetta  is  slight. 
Count  Andre  de  St.  Amand  w-agers  that 
he  will  marry  an  heiress  and  thus  save 
himself  and  his  friends.  Prosper  and 
Casimir,  from  ignominious  poverty. 

At  a  ball  he  meets  the  fascinating 
wearer  of  the  lilac  domino.  Georgine. 
daughter  of  the  Vicomte  de  Brtssac  and 
an  heiress.  Andre  is  at  once  enamored, 
but.  forced  to  keep  his  pledge,  he  meets 
Georgine  the  next  day  at  a  The  Dan- 
sant  and  presses  his  suit,  not  realizing 
that  she  is  his  charmer  of  the  ball. 

Georgine  returns  his  lo-ve  but  learns  of 
the  wager  and  will  have  none  of  him. 
Andre  is  inconsolable  and  there  is  a 
happy  ending.  I 
There  are  other  characters  who  con-  | 
tribute  to  the  general  gaiety,  Leonie , 
d'Andorcet,  Elledon  her  lover,  the  ridi-  j 
culous  pair.  Prosper  and  Casimir.  I 
Georgine's  father,  a  true  Vicomte  of  ' 
operetta,  and  the  Baroness  de  Villiers.  I 
Georgine's  governess.  All  these  are  I 
capably  impersonated. 

Mnv   Maubourg  is  a  familiar  figure- 
■X  at  many  opera  houses  in 


ti^in'  lT,^^"  'Maxwell  George  Gaston 

 Edna  Phillips 

Ipi^p  r«^„  1-  Gibson 

imliTchll?:^  Marjorie  Wood 

I  ,  ^i^  -ri^^^'^'  •  •  :,•  ;  Taylor  Holmes 

i-iiigi.    C  haperon,"  Mr.  Gazzaza. .  . 

^^^ire^—  

.;olo„e,  Redwood  -Richaid  'Femp'l" 

if  ail  the  private  dining  rooms  at  the 
Restaurant  Royal  had  not  been  taken, 
Christopher  Pottinger.  M.  P.    social  re- 
former, would  not  have  had 'to  conceal 
ihis  luncheon  with  Rose  Gaythorne,  "classic 
dancer,    behind  a  screen  in  the  reception 
,l)all  and  there  would  have  been  no  third 
party.      All  the  trouble  began  right 
Ithere.      The  proprietor  told  Pottinger 
and  his  guest  he  would  make  it  right 
:    giving  them  his  professional  chape- 
"n.  Mr.  Gazzaza.  who  couldn't  under-  ' 
•nand  English.    Then,  even  if  Mrs  Pot-  1 
tinger  had  happened  along,  introduction  I 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gazzaza  would  straight-  I 
en  matters  right  out. 
,    Well,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Pottinger 
'lid  happen  along  with  her  brother  and 
!ie  introduction  took  place,  '  but,  far 
om  being  straightened  out.  the  situa- 
tion was  catapulted  into  a  state  of  dire 
confusion  and  fearful  terrors.  Pottin- 
ger. instead  of  getting  Gazzaza  as  his 
protecting   third    party,    drew  Hillan'- 
I  Chester,  a  lively  young  gentleman,  who 
I  tried  the  chaperon  game  as  a  lark  Mrs 
I  Pottinger  asked   "Mr.   and   Mrs.  Gaz- 
zaza"  down  to  her  country  place,  and. 
despite  protests  from  Pottinger,  Clies- 
,  ter  and  Rose,  they  were  bundled  into 
|the  auto  and  w-hisked  down. 

At  the  Pottingers'  was  Doris  Mavne, 
Ifiancee  of  Chester.    There  were  many 
jltrights     for     Pottinger,     Hose  and] 
►Chester  before  Doris  met   the  young 
man.    including  the   presence  of  Col.  '■ 
Redwood,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
■vays  jailed  couples  that  masquerad- 
as  husband  and  wife.    When  Doris 
.iid  meet  Hillary  she  fainted   and  so  I 
Bid  Rose.  I 
{  P;fforts  to  explain  matters  with  im- [ 
possible  stories  and  the  imitation  ner- 
vous  prostration   of   the   guillv  inno- 
f.ents  made  the  fun  of  the  piece,  vliicli  i 
reached  its  climax  of  absurd  tenors 
when  Algernon  Brockenhurst,  friend  of 
poth  Hillarj'  and  Col.  Redwood,  canv 
along    and    found    Rose     his    fiant  ee 
masquerading  as  Mrs.  Gazzaza.  After 
apparently  insufferable  difficulties  the 
/tangled  mess  was  cleared  up  to  every- 
one's sati.sfaetion. 

The  story  \Vith  its  situations  is  ex- 
tremely comic  and  much  of  the  dia- 
logue   is   crisp   and   bright.     There  i.^ 
Plenty  of  genuine  humor  and  snappy 
I  epigrammatic  quips  in  the  lines.  Bui 
I  tlie  piece  is  marred  by  tremendous  over- 
I  emphasis.    Walter  Jones  as  Pottinger 
and  Taylor  Holmes  as  Chester  are  two- 
1  thirds  of  the  time  most  excellent  com- 
ledian.s.  and  their  fun  is  wholesome  an.l 
contagious.    Then   every   few  minutes 
|the.^'  are  stridden  with  debasing,  over- 
mastering fear  and  they  become  chat-  ' 
;tering.  palsied,  quaking  asylum  freaks.; 
They  tear  floweis  to  pieces,  spill  their 
drinks,  ."shoot  quarts  of  carbonic  W'ater 
from   syphons   around    the   room  and 
make  a   general   mess  that   takes  the 
laugh  out  of  the  situation.  i 
,    Marjorie  Wood  a.'^  Rose  is  fetching  in 
■every  sense  of  the  word  and  most  of 
jthe  tJme  plays  her  pan  with  charm 
and  restraint.     But  she.  too,  goes  all 
Ito  pieces  at  the  reiterated  suggestions 
that  the  room  for  Mr.  and  Mr.^'.  (iazzaza 
is   being   prepared   for   the  night   and  j 
iflnally  Joins  the  madhouse  party.  I 
,    Edna  Phillips  as  Mrs.  Pottinger  and 
lAlma   Belwin  as  Doiis  are   two  most 
ichariiiing  and  admirable  ladies,  and  for- 
tunately they  are  not  called  upon  to 
seem  to  lose  their  wits. 

TUEMONT  THEATRE-"Good-Nlgh 
Nurse."  a  farce  by  Ethel  Watts  Mun 
ford.   The  cast: 

William  Cbolmcis  i.... Robert  Ca 

Mi*s  .Toyce  ^   *i 

Mis.';  Orpeiit«T   H, 

(iporp.ina  Din-ant.   Mni  lp  r 

Mrs.  .'^n.vdam   '  i- 

.ViiD.i  Sn.Tdam   ijo',, 

Brn,ll-.v  BMdfoiM.   w  '-i. 

Mis.<  Ib-pworth   \  ■ 

Dr.  Miuidclbaum. . 
Samuel  Plcrrepont 
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of    latig-litpr    rolled  ove 
lioUSP    last  ni^lif   :,i  (hf- 

•f  of  "<; 
ollf.-cl  with 

of   a    ground    .■  (11. 
lias   dcveJopei^   a   farce   o;  \\ 
iiJiHty;  Ulc  oast  laat  nigh'  . ,  ,.  ^.  ,  ^ 
•    fho  plane  of  the  unusual  uciiUc  1-in  k 
■"■ly  (  omlc.  I 
r.  a?  Is  to  bo  founrl  ir 


Ml.    ir-<n  ,1.  6')">l  Vi.H  e,  too. 
mi  It  might  b«  here  a4do<l, 
v.cv(i  altogether  too  mflnyi 
i.ffs  last  evening.  Thus 
offatt  lias  a  good  voice, 
■  I  to  King  "Lo,  Hear  thCi 
a  song  a  little  too  diffl-i 
cult  for  lior.  j 
Mr.  Croclier'.s  Bottom  was  an  admir- 


Uierc  is  no  .-oruple  foi  ^^le  perfoimanee  and  takes  Its  place 
ne.  nmounted  to  little  ^^^y^        Falstaff.    He  was  droll  in  his 
I  around  tlio  attempt  t(  ^^.^^y  ^nd  speech,  and  the  part 

wel  man  wick,  which   in  ii^  jg         ^^at  tempts  one  only  too  easily 

to  mugging^  and  clowning  Whether  in 
his  ecstatic  mood  as  the  metamorphosed  I 
lover  of  tlic  fairy  queen  or  as  the  plain  j 
weaver  he  whs  always  convincing. 

George  Relph  was  seen  &b  Ot>*ron. 
He  was  majestic  In  his  authority  over 
his  fairy  kingdom,  and  his  splendid 
enunoiation  and  diction  were  a  pleas- 
ure. 

The  Quince  of  Max  Montesole  was  a  I 
clever  cliaracter  study.  He  was  a  bron- '  | 


attempt  is  a  farcical  undertakinp- 
V.  Ja.v,    who   is   a  rising  youni 

1.     •  of  business,  is  connected  with  cm 
le  richest  men  of  the  country.  Hi 
!     ined  to  appear  before  the  Inter 
neree  commlsElon  to  give  evt 
I  may  Iiave  a  bearing  agains 
ver,   wlio,   by  the  way,  haJ 
i  er  Wilson  with  the  klndncs( 
I     .fc'onee  of  a  father. 
Ti)    a.ppear    ugalnst    his  hcnefaclol 
seems  Impossible,  and  the  young  man'j 
h'-nrt  turns  cold  at  the  th.ought.  TiU 
'  I  r  that  ho  know.s  little  of  the  matteri 
'       ■.  hieh  he  would  bo  called  to  testifj 
to   his   bewilderment,    and    it  i| 


of  (hi*  folumn  are  alike  In  lin-ir  ti.-.ii'. 
In  rcgtftd  to  oysters.  If  not  in  otiier 
respect*  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  th«  editor  In  laiigiiage  almost  Iden- 
tical with  that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  claimed 
a  love  for  oysters  which  needed  only  a 
touch  of  lemon  Juice — nothing  more — lo, 
bring  It  to  the  point  of  true  devotion. 

I  dimly  recollect — how  sad  It  l»  to' 
have  a  failing  memory ! — a  poem  I  once 
read.  There  were  some  lines  which  I 
cannot  quote  correctly,  but  1  remember 
them  as  follows: 

A  tiiinfc  of  bread.  •  lemoa  squeezed  tod  Oioii 
Witbia  me—  j 
Ani.  then  there  was  some  allusion 
to'  a  wilderness,  but  I  cannot  recall 
Ju»t  how  It  fitted  In.  Now  that  I  search 
my  mind,  I  bejieve  that  the  poem  was 
about  A  girl,  Instead  of  an  oyster. 
Nevertheless,  the  Idea  was  the  same. 
•It  treated  of  something  which  could 
be  appreciated  all  by  Itself  without 
superfluities  to  disguise  or  modify  Its 
flavor. 

A  bond  of  union  seems  to  exist  bo-' 
tween  Mr.  Johnson,  the  editor,  and  my 
hazily  remembered  poet;  In  that  they; 
all  are  contented  with  the  simple  life.' 
What  is  a  "haddock  lug"? 

H.  J.  L. 


'itiful   nurse  who   comes  t 
•  o  large  a  part  In  the  future  of  thfl 
ill  question,  and  In  hie  life  case  in 
•  'ioular,  uses  a  strategy  In  the  moi 
Is  of  greatest  suspense  that  Is  be-l 
Idling.    The  shuni   sickness  works 
.■s.'fully    until  -word    comes  from 
■  in  that  a  government  physi-j 
ling  to  make  an  examinatioii 
uent.  Then  tho  ab.vss  appear.^. 
I  he   linal  examination  of  the  "slcH 
man"  by  this  Washington  representa- 
tive IK  one  of  the  funniest  things  seen 
on  a  Bo.'^ton  stage  in  many  years.  Jay  a 
methods  of  getting  a  high  tcmperaturt^ 
"11  demand  and  a  heart  failure  at  the 
■    '  r  instant  are  delicious  absurdities, 
i   V  niilrl  be  .<!poiling  the  story  of  the 
!■  .      I  o  I  'iLfi  ^.^  them. 

(Plot  that  amounts  to  lit- 
;  •     -a  w;  I  1  ^ old  a  touch  of  the  inoro 
I  re.  bring.s  in  a  newspaper  reporter 
iTiii  a  happy  little  girl  confederate,  who 
'  '  the  worst  thing  just  at  the  best 
1  no  -for  the  farce. 

!  I  e  unitle.<i  of  the  plot  are  closely  fol- 
I     "d,   a  favorable  quality  frequently 
.«lsht  of  In  the  comic  play  this  year. 
Hamilton,  fresh  from  a  .success 
play  in  New  York,  turned  hlm- 
oii  a  Boston  audience  and 
with  him.    In  the  weaker  por- 
'      .   of  the  play  he  worked  the  liard- 
'   '    and    throughout   the   evening  the 
■iooianoe  was  with  him.    Marie  Cham- 
1"  1  o  as  Miss  Durant,  the  nur.se,  worked 
lo    larmony  with  him.    Together  they 
'  '] 0  ied  the  farce  almost  Into  the  realms 
.0    I  ;iiism  at  times,  only  to  be  followed 
V  i'i,  an  overwhelming  Impossibility  that 
o  oo-,-ht  unpieventable  roars  of  laughtei  . 
Ai  I    Hale,  in  his  physical  actions  dur- 

0  .  ihe  evening,  excelled  hirn.self.  His 
ii'  1  ings  with  the  bed  were  much  on  the 
'Oil-  of  the  acrobat,  and  he  showed 

1  p  !•  sign  of  fatigue  after  some  niarvel- 

convolutions  with  the  blankets. 
I    e  two  leading  parts  were  ably  sec- 
I  i  .  ,1    by   the   work    of   the  doctors. 


chlal,  a  withered  fellow,  though  as  the  ; 
rehearser  of  the  play  within  the  play''  jjedford 

he  provoked  much  laughter.  _         The  poet  Robert  Fergusson  of  Bdin- 

burgb,  quoted  by  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
his  remarks  about  the  fitting 
down  with  oysters,  sang  of 
sitting 


Tho  bickerings  of  Lysander  and  De- 
metrius and  Helena  and  Hermla  were 


y  decided  that  he  shall  sham  sicki   ".^'1,2,  though  his 

a,,d  .end  word  that  he  cannot  gd   ^hf  ofmeTl^  ^^V^k'  C:;U  Tas  %[Xy\r 


Often  lethargic  and  halting. 

There  was  a  good  sized  audience  that 
■was  greatly  amused  and  there  were 
many  curtain  calls. 


"Fly  wKh  me.  To  New  York!  I  will 
'  write  romances  for  the  Sunday  papers  — 
real  French  romances  with  morals  to  them. 
My  style  will  be  appreciated.  Shop-girls 
and  young  mercantile  persons  will  adore 
It,  and  I  will  amass  wealth  with  my  ready 
pen." 


Om  oysters  and  n  Ar>v  •'  rlo. 
Or  haddock  lu;. 
Is  lug  !n  this  connection  a  dish,  or 
platter?  "Lug"  often  means  tho  ear 
of  a  dish.  In  Burns's  familiar  line 
"lug"  is  "ear."  Lug  has  many  mean- 
ings ;  one  Is  "a  large  marine  worm  used 
for  bait."  Any  poet  that  would  drink 
gin  with  oysters  might  easily  gloat  over 
a  dish  of  haddock  and  lugs. — Ed. 


Braddcniana. 

English  newspapers  recently  received 
publish  entertaining  gossip  about  the 
lato  and  excellent  Miss  Braddon.  Her 
early  success  was  somewhat  accidental. 
Tho  magazine  for  which  she  was  writ- 
ing "Liady  Audley's  Secret"  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  and  the  serial  stopped 
la  tho  middle  of  the  story.  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  actor  and  dramatist,  wrote  to 
MlS»  Braddon  that  he  must  surely 
know  tho  end.  Thus  encouraged,  she 
found  another  publisher  to  tako  up  the 
tale.  Tho  publishers  Tinsley  offered 
to  produce  it  at  once  In  book  form. 
Sh«  theicfore  hurried  to  complete  it. 

"Lady    Audley'8    Socret"    was  pub- 
lished in  1862,  and  there  was  then  living  | 
a  real  Lady  Audley.  the  wife  of  Lord  I 
Audley,  a  peer  whose  title  dated  from 
1313.    It  has  been  in  abeyance  since  his  , 
death  In  1S72.    The  real  Lady  Audley  | 
brought  no  suit  for  libel,  nor  did  her  \ 
husband  wi-ite  indignant  letters  to  the 
Times.      Novcliiits     and  playwrights 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  Mi.<:s  Braddon 
was  In  this  respect.    Grotesque  suits 
ca  by  Harold' Itussell,  John  Daly  i  arising  from  similarity  of  names  have 
■phv  and  Albert  Travernier.    AVith-    *>®®'>  brou.!jht  and  damages  awarded, 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  The  English  law  of  libel  is  a  feaisome 
ng  of  these  parts,  the  play  would,  thing. 

-  been  Impossible.  They  all  did  well.  ^I'ss  Braddon  did  not  take  her  earlier 
igusta  Durgeon  made  a  most  homely  .  seriously.     She  on.  e  wrote 

<  Hepworth,  as  the  part  required, 
lier  action  was  good.  Hazel  Lowry 
as  sweet  and  demure  as  Xoir.i 
fiam  BhouUI  have  been.  It  is  to 
■  ii  that  William  Roselle  will  devciop 
liarer  enunciation;  his  part  is  :i 
ling  one,  and  may  be  improved 
lien  Atwell,  as  Kaji,  the  Japanese 
,  unt,  played  a  difficult  part  excel-  .  .  . 

itlv.    -lis  make-up  and  oriental  ac-  ' "i**  experience 

of  women  had  been  so  bitter  as  to 
make  me  an  Implacable  foe  to  the  fair 
sex.  They  thought  1  had  been  'cradled 
into  magazines  by  wrong,*  and  had 
learned  in  the  Divorce  Court  what  1 
taught  In  three-volume  novels." 

Some  of  the  melodramatic  Ideas  In 
her  head  never  found  their  way  to  pa- 
per. "What  a  novel  a  la  Wllkle  Col- 
lins," she  said,  "could  be  written  round 
a  protracted  search  for  the  missing 
members  of  a  murdered  man,  dividing 
tho  work,  not  into  books,  but  bits!  'Bit 
tho  first:  the  leg  in  the  grey  stocking 
found  at  Deptlord.'  'Bit  the  second: 
the  white  hand  and  the  onyx  ring  with 
ijalf  an  Initial  letter  (unknown)  and 
crest,  e(kull  with  a  coronet,  found  In  an 
Alplno  Cl^vassc.'  " 

She  published  nearly  100  novels,  hut 
others  have  surpassed  her  In  prollflclty; 
thus  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  wrote  over  200 
novels' and  children's  tales.  Other  Eng- 
lish novelists  have  turned  out  their 
■  cr.-;  in  the  long-to-be-remcmbcred  hundredth.  Miss  Braddon  wrote  with 
crry  Wlx-es  of  Windsor."  singular  ease.    She  would  sit  In  a  cora- 

lany  performances  of  the  comedy  in    {Qria.t)le  chair  with  a  writing  pad  on 


to  Edmund  Yates,  who  published  sev- 
eral of  them  In  Temple  Bar,  when  he 
was  editor  of  it.  "Did  you  see  what 
the  —  says  about  'Aurora  Floyd'  and 
my  philosophy  In  the  matter  of  beer, 
brandy,  cigars  and  tobacco?  It  is  all 
Mr.  Tin.-iley's  fault  for  «idvertislng  me 
as  Mary  Ultzabeth.  I  used  to  be  called 
Mr.    Braddon,    and    provincial  critics 


it"     .  highly  appreciated  by  the  aii- 
Robert  Cain,  as  Vriiliain  Ch  il- 
.Taa  successful. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOL.SE-Thc  Ur  oi  .v  : 
.Tcwett  players  In  Shakespeare's  com- I 
.1      "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
principals  of  the  cast:  I 
..lyEslranKe  MlUman 

 Mary  rorb^H 

 r,<>onard  'Willey 

.   rrank  Conrov, 

I,       a   Tibv  Marshal 

.    ',,^0 '.".".'.*.*.  Max  Monicsole 

,,,„"■   Henry  Crocker 

,     Claude  Beprhohm 

 Leonard  Mudto 

,('  Krncst  G.  rov« 

,  i'.V  H.  Ashcton 

 .Vllc«  Moffat 

T!".  I! !  i '.  i  "  •  •  .Gcorgo  HpII'I- 
■ ' ^  '  _* "  Viola  Con\ptou 

rformance  last  evening  takes 
with  the  work  of  the  .Tcwett 


"Slivering"  Again. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Tho  Herald  of  Sept.  3,  1912,  et  seq. 
the  word  "slivering"  (first  1  long),  mean- 
ing the  obtaining  of  the  thin  coating  of 
pulpy  matter  under  the  bark  cf  pine 
ti-eea,  was  quite  fuh'y  discussed,  and, 
apropos  of  that  discussion,  I  will  say 
that  about  half  of  page  234  (In  tho  lat- 
ter part  of  chapter  IS)  of  Benjamin  Pcn- 
hallow  Slilllaber'a  book  entitled  "Ike  I 
Partington;   or,   the  Adventures  of  a| 
Human  Boy  and  His  Friends"  treats  of  j 
"slivering."    Mr.  Shlllaber    says    that ' 
"the  thin  ribbon  of  the  tender  prize 
•  •  •  was  devoured  with  as  much  gus- 
to as  If  It  had  been  on  the  bill  of  fare 
at  an  alderman's  feast— perhaps  more."  i 
That  book  of  Mr.  Shlllaber's  was  pub- 1 
jllshed  In  *87n.       HBRAX,D  READER.  I 

Brookllne.  I 

BOSTO.V  THEATRE— Miss  Pavlowa 
and  her  Russian  ballet  in  "Puppen-Fec" 
(The  Fairy  Doll),  "Walpurgis  Night"' 
and  eight  divertissements. 

Both  ballets  have  been  presented  here 
lately  by  Miss  Pavlowa.  In-  "Puppen- 
Fee"  the  scene  takes  place  ,in  a  toy 
shop.  Customers  enter  and  the  dolls 
are  exhibited.  Each  has  some  special 
accomplishment.  The  Fairy  Doll,  how- 
ever,' is  the  one  bought  by  the  fastidious 
Englishwoinan.  Before  she  leaves  the  toy 
shop  she  waves  her  magic  wand.  AH 
the  dolls  come  to  life  and  hold  mid- 
night revels 

"Walpurgis  Night"  Is  taken  from 
Crounod's  "Faust,"  arranged  by  Ivan 
Clustlhe.  I'-aust  and  Mephisto  disport 
themselves  ainld  the  rival  charms  of 
Funa,  Lays?,  Helena,  Aspasia  and  other 
ladles  of  their  kind.  "The  costumes  arc 
Tsildjy  fantastical,  gorgeous  In  coloring, 
»io.»pu«..iji.  design.    ..ov."   »v   riM       ,  . 

.  In  both  ballets  aa  the  F«ilry.  Doll  and 
Hetena,  Miss  Pavlowa  danced,  with  the 
utmost-,  perfection.  She/was  admirably 
supported  by  Mr.  VoUnine  and  tlic  com- 
pany,.j»lgniflcant  alike  In^dance  and  pan- 
tomime. 

First    of    the    dlverOsroments    v  a- 
"Overtass,"  a,  ehonning  peasant  daucr. 
with    music    by    I.,cwandow8kl.  M1h.=; 
Slrrskaia  next  appeared  alono.  Miss 
Pavlowa.  a  ilguro  of  exquisite  and  po- 
etic beauty,  in  snowy  plumage,  fluttered, 
drooped  and  quivered  In  "The  Swan  '  to 
Salnt-Saens'  myslr.    A  chief  feature  of 
the  evening  -nas  Mr.  Oukrainnky'R  'Tpr- 
sian  Dance.  '  in  which  he  displayed  pn 
traordlnary  ile>lbllity  and  skill  in  t"" 
tt'rlng.    Then  there  lyas  it  "Pi^^'/i'-sto  ' 
by  IJrtgo.  tTic  laniiliav  "Movement  .NT  ■ 
slcal,"  bv  K'huherl.  whlrli  was  i 
ed;  a  "Val?^^*^'  .le  Visions,"  by  Bcrii. 
Rubinstein's  ■•\'al.«'e  Caprice,"  Hi' 
eluding  nunibrr  by  Miss  Pavlowa  ;u,.l 


Mr.  VoUnine.  . 
^       Tho  program  this  afternoon  will  ni- 

ton have  been  turned  Into  glittering   her  knees  and  work  at  the  rate  of  1600    ^,„dp    -Flora's    Aw.akcnlng,"  modem 

words  an  hour.  i  ballroom  solrco  and  divertissements.  .  o- 

night  "Raymonda"  will  be  performed  for 


opctaclea  and  tho  romantic  vein  has: 
■  en  destroyed  by  clowning,  burlesque  | 
,fl  farce,  and  many  of  the  tradesmen 
ive  been  made  ridiculous  with  fright- 
>  fn.  ,Hl  make-up.   It  Is  to  the  credit 
owelt  players  that  they  did  not 
ili"se  features  that  have  always 
.  n  excused  witi  nark:  "The 

1..II0  likes  thcin. 


The  Squeeze  of  a  Uemon. 

The  report  that  the  oystor  Is  to  come 
under  the  Pure  Pood  law  leads  us  to 
put>llsh  the  following  communication: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Fi-om  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  dated  "Wompult.  Feb.  9,"  I 
cnrmlse  that  Mr  .Tohn.«oii  and  the  editor 


for  the  first  time. 


B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  GIVES  AN 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 

i  .  1  ,1  series  of  orchestral  con- 
it  T.  M.  C.  Union,  48  Boyl 
Bton  street-  was  given  last  night.  Th^ 
progrram  consisted  of  standard  music, 
frtth  aa  orchestra  of  professional  play- 
era,  directed  by  William  Howard.  Baeh 
ntunber  on  the  program  was  explained 
by  liouls  C.  Klson.  Mme.  Wllhelmlna 
'•  Wright  Calvert  sang  "Elsa's  Dream.' 
from  Wagner's  "I,ohengren."  and  tht 
other  solo  wan  by  Mr.  Howard,  fc 
violin,  "Souvenir  do  Haydn,"  by  Leon- 
ard. 

A  second  concert  of  the- same  charar 
iter  will  be   g\\en  at  the  union 
Tuesday  evening.  March  9.   The  t. 
plan  Is  almost  the  same  as  that  u  • 
former  municipal  concarta. 

Willie  thereTii  a  Older-Min, 
Or  »  MetJieellnUt.  wliUe  there's  a  Oop 
Of  Bear  or  Ale,  I  do  forswear  to  wip 
Of  Wtcked  Sscflj^  

Try  Metheglln. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ever  since  reading  "Pan  Michael," 
"Tho   Deluge"    and    "With   Fire  and! 
Sword,"  I  have  wondered  ,as  to  the  na- j 
ture  of  mead,  and  the  close  of  tho  wat-  j 
ery  Aquarial  Gardens  discussion  seems, 
a  fitting  moment  for  such  a  bibulous 
quesUon.    "There  were  giants  in  those  | 
days,"  vet  a  gallon,  taken  at  a  sitting  , 
(with  uncounted  drinks  before)  finally 
put  even  the  doughty  Panza!rl''''n  'vn 
among  the  dead  men.  yet  If  1 
right,  he  had  none  of  the  cli  !.>  --  i  - 
after    effects    (popularly,  hang-over), 
that  half  the  quantity  of  rum  (except 
possibly  real  Old  Jamaica)  would  cause. 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  drink,  is 
the  recipe  by  chance  known  to  the  edi- 
tor or  any  other  Porphry  member? 

What  a  pity  It  is  that  so  many  valu- 
able old-time  drinks  now  exist  only  In 
novels.    If  one  could  go  up  to  a  bai 

and  ask  for  a  cup  of  sack  without 
having  Gus  remark:  "Guess  you've  had 

enough  already."    it  would  indeed  be 

fine.  JAFFREY  RESEVOIR. 

Jaf/rey,  N.  H. 

The  Scholiast. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  about  mead 
in  tlie  story  of  Lavengro's  adventures. 
The  genuine  mead,  made  by  fermenting 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  is  de- 
cidedly alcoholic  and  heady.    Early  In 
the  17th  century  there  was  this  deftnl- 
'  tlon-   "Meth  or  hydromll  is  of  two  sorts, 
the  \»eaker  and  the  stronger  (Mede  and 
Methaegleii).  '    Still  earlier  it  was  writ- 
ten-   "Metheglln  which  Is  most  used  in 
Wales,  bv  reason  of  hot  herbs  boiled 
with  honev,  is  hotter  than  mead."  Good 
old  Doc  Venner  (1620)  recommended  rose- 
marv,  hvssop,  thyme,  penny  royal  and; 
sage  as  the  herbs    He  also  Informs  us  , 
ithat  In  his  day  the  proportions  of  mead 
were  one  part  of  honey  and  "six  times] 
'so  much  pure  water  or  more."    George  j 
Borrow  as  Laveiigro  drank  mead  on  a  I 
famous  occasion,  although  ale  was  his 
steady  tipple.     Did  he  drink  metheglin 
In  "Wales?    Every  book  worth  reading 
and  keeping  should  be  indexed.  "Wild 
Wales"  has  an  itinerary  that  serves  as  a 
tahle  of  contents,  but  it  Is  a  poor  thing, 
of  no  more  worth  than  a  guide  post  that 
is  lying  flat  near  the  crossroads.  We 
remember  that  Borrow  kept  on  drinking 
ale  In  Wales.    Mr?.  Borrow  was  with 
him  on  that  journey,  perhaps  for  that 
reason   there   is   very   little   in  "Wild 
Wales"  about  his  intei-course  with  gyp- 
iies.   The  book  is  written  In  a  somewhat 
reserve*],  vein  foreign  to  the  author  of 
"Lavengi-o."   "The  Romany  Rye"  and 
"The  Bible  in  Spain."    Nevertheless.  It 
'is  delightful  reading.    We  say  this,  al- 
though some  one  recently  a?ked  "How 
can  any  one  read  Borrow"  and  Mr.  New- 
man of  Birmingham  (Eng.)-that  Is  no 
hlt  real  name;  he  Is  of  the  Hebraic  per 
suasion-wrote  an  article  to  P^oNe  that 
Borrow   was,  a    "founder  "     Borrow  s 
rhapsody  on  the  first  leg  of  Welsh  naut- 
ton  he  ate  at  LUngollen-lt  weighed  just 
tour  pounds-is  alone  worth  the  pr ico  of 
the  book.    Looking  hastily  over  "^  lid 
Wales"  we  find  something  about  ale  on 
cverv  other  page.    We  ran  across  the 
one  "where  Borrow  tells  of  the  dog  In  an 
inn  who  laid  a  paw  on  its  master's  knee. 
;     "Down,  rerro,"  said  he. 
1    "Pefro:  -  said  I.    "Why  do  you  call 
'  the  dog  Perro?" 

;    "We  call  him  Perro,"  said  the  man, 
"because  his  name  is  Perro." 

Wc  read  again  of  the  strange  and 
'  teiTible  drink  served  by  a  woman  in  a 
lull-side    Inn.     "Those   who   wish  for 
either  whiskey   or   brandy  far  above 
1  proof  should  always  go  to  a  temperance 
I  house."    There  is  the  -rmusing  account 
of  the  man  that  came  from  "Varmont. 
There  is  the  description  of  a  '  noble 
breakfast:    tea   and    coffee,    a  goodly 
white  loaf  and  butter;  a  couple  of  cKf*; 
two  mutton  chops,  broUed  and  pickled 
salmon,  fried  trout,  potted  trout  and 
potted  shrimps.    There  is  the  praise  o. 
the  umbrella,  "a  tent,  a  shield,  a  lance, 
•jnd  a  voucher  for  character.  '   There  is 
ithe  strange  story  of  Johanna  Colgan,, 
fihe  "bedevilled  woman  from  the  count> 
'of  LlmerliU."    But  nowhOre  do  we  find 
I  Borrow   drinkins    niethcghn   or  eating 
Welsh  rabbits. 


Miss  Ourfican. 

II-^i'S.'    -aiiora  Duncan.  ppoaK  . 

»m^o   of  the   Melropolltun  vpn-.x 
Bouse,   >atcl   bitter   things  about  tht 
"Pic    ill  those  boxes."  nnci  she  polnt- 
•Ti  t'lorn.    Thn  poor  of  the  East  Side 
r»rr  il,r      that  appreciate  her.  and  she 
iilly  hav8  eomo.  one   build  U 
her  there.    "We  (Indicating 
I  1'  0  have  no  Jewels  and  fancy 

111.--!,  but  we  have  our  art.  Jt  Is  the 
nit  of  tho  West.    It  Is  the  ifft  of  the 
I  ^narmite  Valley.    It  Is  the  art  of  Xla«- 
lain    I'all.s.     It  Is  universal  art."  AIsii 
(•(isiiiic  art.    There  are  some  who  thlnlt 
thHt    Misa   Duncan   and   her  engaging 
I  ))iipila  have  no  clothes' at  all  when  they 
on    the    stage.     We    believe  that 
piii.Mir  Curley  is  among   them.  When 
thi^ro  wn3  talk  of  her  and  tho  pupils 
coming  to  Boston  this  season,  the  word 
I  was  passed  that  they  mu.st  not  be  barc- 
I  legged.     Or   was  a    complete    suit  ol 
I  armor  recommended  for  the  older  one^ 
land  Miss  Duncan? 


'       Itifhllld      H(;iic     I       I.IOU      (iV.T  tll- 

il  Of  the  theatre  lor  the  afternoon. 

•  >ugh  the  responsibility  for  tho  pro- 
. Hi.  lion  Is  not  mine.  1  shall  taUo  up  the 
di.scusslon  of  the  matter  tomorrow,  and 
T  sliall  stand  with  the  mayor  a«:alnst  tho 
protluctlon." 

Exquisite     Performance  ol 

"Seven  Daughters  of  Ghost 
I  King"  Given. 


What  Was  rt? 

I  As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  early  sixties,  when  the  Zulu,  thi 
I  Hottentot  and  the  white  whale  were  al 
I  the  Afiuarlal  Gardens  there  was  also  cm 
I  freak  in  tlie  exhibition,  the  "What  If 
I  It?"  I  remember  hlni  or  it  on  account 
I  of  some  tricks  a  cheeky  schoolmate 
I  pla>  ed  one  day.  ,  M.  J.  C. 

Boston. 

[UST  CONCERT 
OFLONGYCLUB 

Thr  Longy  Club  gave  its  last  concert 
tho  season  at  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing:. The  program  was  aa  follows:  J. 
Aniberg-,  Suite;  Weber,  concerto,  op.  SB. 
I  T  clarinet  and  piano;  Mozart,  serenade 
'11  two  oboesi  two  horns,  two  clartnMs 
Mul  two  bassoons.  Miss  Mary  Fay. 
oprano,  the  assisting  ■  artist,  sang 
I'aures  "Apres  Un  Reve,"  Gedalge'V 
"Serenade"  and  Busser's  "Venus.  Etolle 
|du  .Soir."  Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Fltts  was  the 
I  ompanlsl. 

I ,  The  program  was  yhconventlonal.  J. 
•Amberg,  whose  suite  for  flute,  oboe, 
'larlnet  and  piano  was  heard  for  the 
1  lirst  time,  is  said  to  be  a  Norwegian, 
I  The    suite    is    in    three  movements. 

"Seguedillo."    "Desant   la  Cathedrale' 
\-  nd  "Ronde  Villageoise."    The  piece  i.s 
lodern  in  spirit.  The  Ronde  is  the  most 
fCective  of  the  three  movements. 
Andre  Gedulge  was  born  at  Paris  in 
<n6.    He  was  for  some  jears  a  book 


BOSTtIN  THEATRE  — Mies  Pavlowa 
and  her  Russian  ballet  in  "Puppen-Fee," 
"The  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Ghost 
King"  and  divertissements. 

Tho  novelty  last  evening  was  "The 
Seven  Daughters  of  the  Ghost  King," 
a  ballet  composed  by  Michael  FoWne, 
with  music  by  Alexander  Spendlarow 
'  and  sc^enerj^  and  costumes  by  Boris 
Anisfeld. 

Sevon  beautiful  maidens  have  been 
guarded  from  contact  with  mortal  man 
in  iho  Ghost  King's  palace.  One  day 
Prince  Hassam,  with  liis  train,  visits  the 
lonely  •princesses.  Only  the  youngest, 
Crystal  Spring,  refrains  from  welcoming 
the  mortals.  The  Ghost  King  suddenly 
returns,  destroy.s  his  six  erring  daugh- 
ters and  leaves  Crystal  Spring  disconso- 
late without  her  sisters.  She  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Prince  Hassam  and  dances 
herself  to  death. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  of  this 
ballet  are  gorgeous  in  coloring  and  ex- 
qul.sltely  beautiful  In  design.  The 
princesses  are  as  so  many  graceful  birds 
of  contia.'sting  hues  With  snowy  wings 
and  feathered  head-dresses.  The  music 
Is  exotic  and  descriptive. 

In  the  divertissements  Mise  Plaa- 
kovietzka,  a  valuable  member  of  the 
supporting  company  and  a  young  wom- 
an of  enchanting  beau-ty,  was  seen  with 
Mr.  Vajlnski  in  a  Pastorale  with  musle 
by  Strauss. 

Misa  Pavlowa  danced  "Rose  Indu- 
rante"  and  Glazounoff's  "Bacchanale" 
with  Mr.  Vollnlne. 

Yesterday  afternoon  "Flora's  Awaken- 
ing," modem  ballroom  soiree  and  diver- 
tissements were  performed. 
This    evening    "Raynionda"   will  be 
[given  for  the  first  time' in  Boston,  fol- 
lowed by  divertissement.";. 


'  idv.   ij.-  u.iH  allo'.vcfl  u,s  .-1 

i        '.m.i'.e  one  clgarntte  afti'; 
,     '■  in  fill)  f^tcdy.    An  Indian  coi.: 
y.'Uo  n  guost.  Joined  him  In  this  dissipa- 
lUni,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  leave 
j  f  1  "  house. 

"ine  one  wrote  on  this  subject  to  tho 
Iv  Chronicle:   "Just  over  20  years  ago 
i.s  staying  at  a  manse  in  the  western 
lilands.  where  the  good  old  minister 
11  not  stand  the  least  suspicion  of  IL 
:iJ'-<  invincible  repugnance  warred  with 
his  .sense  of  hospitality,  but  I  understood 
quite  clearly  that  If  I  smoked  inside  the 
hoDso  I  should  make  him  ill.    Even  the 
11  1  ICS  of  my  pipe,  consumed  in  the  gar- 
'i'  II  yards  away  from  the  building,  jier- 
va.led  the  whole  of  it  and  were  only  just 
tolei  able— while  he  could  see  the  smoke. 
But  when  he  had  gone  to  bed  at  night 
the  eon  of  the  house  encouraged  me  to 
smoke  to  my  heart's  content  Indoors; 
and  the  old  man  never  sniffed  anything 
In  the  morning. 
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Antl-Tobacconlsts. 

A  long  list  of  famous'men  that  object- 
ed to  ermoklng  could  be  drawn  up  from 
tho  King  James  of  the  counterbla«t  to 
the  sensitive  of  the  present  year.  Glad- 
stone disliked  intensely  the  odor  of  to- 
bacco. Sir  Algernon  West  once  went  in- 
to his  room  smelling  strongly.  Sir  Al- 
gernon apologized,  saying  he  could  not 
help  It,  for  he  had  been  shut  up  for  an 
hour  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Glad- 
stone exclaimed:  "Does Harcourt  smoke? 
Then. you  must  tell  him  always  to  change 
his  clothes  before  he  comes  to  me." 

Roscoe  Conkling  mortally  offended  a 
man  In  New  York  state,  that  had  been 
his  stanch  supporter.  Conkling  was  at 
dinner  with  some  politicians,  and  the 
poor  wretch  told  the  servant  he  had  Im- 
pdrtant  newa  He  was  admitted  to  the 
dining  room.  Before  he  could  open  his 
mouth,  Conkling  cried  out  in  his  most 
arrogant  manner:  "Sir,  stand  far  back. 
Tou  reck  with  tobacco." 

Yet  what  a  pathetic  sight  is  that  of 
the  good  man,  the  stay  and  prop  of  the 
household,  the  provider,  the  tower  of 
strength,  condemned  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter to"  emoke  his  pipe  or  cigar  on  the 
veranda.  We  have  known  Instances  of 
this  cruel  persecution.  The  victims  were 
not  even  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen 
after  the  maids  had  gone  out. 


Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco-juice; 
Still  why  deny  Its  use 
Thoughtfully  taken? 

We're  not  as  tabbies  are: 
Smith,  take  a  freeh  cigar! 
Jones,  the  tobacco- jar! 

Here's  to  thay^Bacon! 


The  Changing  Years. 

In  an  English  comedy  recently  per- 
«e  lur  Bome  years  a  uooK- formed  here  a  guest  is  told  by  the  host 

-oiler.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  that  if  he  must  smoke,  it  would  be  bet- 
where  h»  later  became,  a  teacher  of  ter  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  balcony  or 
romposition.  Among  hjs  pieces  Is  ai  better  yet.  Into  the  garden.  A  London 
antomime  "Le  Petit  Savo.vard."  Others!  journalist  remembers  that  only  23  vears 
are  a  comic  opera,  "Pris  au  Piege,"  two  ago,  when  he  was  staying  at  a  riverside 
ymphonies,    an    orchestral    suite,    a|  house  for  the  Henley  regatta,  his  hostess 


Istring  duartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs 
lllis  chief  work,  however,  is  an  elabo 
Irate  "Treatise  on  the  Fugue.  "  Ho  1( 
lal.so  the  author  of  "Les  Glovies  Musi 
fcalcs  du  Monde." 

Henri  Paul  Busser  was  bom  a 
Toulouse  In  18T2,  the  son  of  Fritz  Bus-i 
sor.  organist  at  the  Toulouse  Cathe- 
dral. He  is  an  officer  of  public  instruc- 
I  tion.  a  composer  and  a  teacher  of  voca' 


told  him  it  was  Liberty  Hall,  e.xcept  for 
smoking.  She  could  not  stand  tobacco. 
Just  before  going  to  bed,  he  puffed 
through  his  chamber  window.  He  sus- 
pected that  she  noticed  it  The  next 
morning  he  smoked  on  a  garden  seat 
that  could  not  be  seen  from  the  house. 
The  hostess  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
In  a  commanding  voice  to  got  farther 
away.  This  reminds  one  of  the  sad  con- 


_  — o.  ica.v;iior  oi  vocBi  away.  Tnis  reminds  one  of  the  sad  con 
u       ^  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  fesslon  of  George  Savage  Fitz-Boodle, 
in  ITO.i  he  received  the  Prix  de  Rome  Esq.,  as  related  by  Mr.  Thackerav:  how 
HI.   ''.'n       I     \   -"^madls  do  Gaule."  Fitz-Boodle  lost  the  charming  Mary  Mc- 
riis     uapnnis  et   Chloe."   a  pastoral  AUister  because,  yielding  to  temptation, 
l"r  ""o^'^F^"^  *  three  nnding  a  box  of  cigars,  left  in  his'bed- 

w?.'  hJ      7      .  Salsons,"  havaroom  by  a  hated  rival,  he   broke  his 

^des  Z,nn.?,"  'V  ^^^'^  ''^  H  r'Tomise  to  Mary  that  he    would  not 

VBl^.  rS^f,  choruses  for  women'J  smoke  for  a  year.  Mary  sent  him  a 
nV^^vJ^lE^^  .T  *"3««e8,  songJ  dozen  boxes,  which,  she  said,  would  con- 
Mr  Sand  ni»v^,*^w  k  .  •  I  sole  him.  FItz-Boodie  in  1842  asked  why 
-Ml.  band  played  Weber  s  piece  wltU 
'  onsuinmate  art  and  rare  beauty  of  tone 
Miss  Kay  has  a  light  soprano  voice  oi 
limited  range.  She  studied  for  a  time 
with  Mme  Arnaud  of  New  York.  Late- 
Jjr  she  has  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Longy  bi 
interpretation.  Last  evenipg  she  showed 
the  results  of  excellent  training  She 
sang  with  intelligence,  taste  and  a  cer 
tain  style.  She  was  at  her  best  h 
Gedalge'3  "Serenade."  Busser's  song 
the  most  Interesting  of  the  three,  re 
quires  a  voice  of  maturer  emotlonil 
quality,  a  more  experienced  singer 

The  club  played  with  Its  customan 
excellence.    An  audience  of  gi 
Was  interested  and  appreciative 

PROTEST  ON  "MATERNITY"    .wo  . 

NDORSED  BY  MANAGER  rORT  i  ^^^^^  ^^'^  stocking.s  and  knits  in 
John  Cort.  n^nn^^uor^i^.T^rlT^J  "  ^^'^-^ooiXe  were  in  Boston 

,^  ,    „,   ,  t  ^hea-  today  many  women  would  insist  on  his 

ire.  declared  last  night  that  ha  wiu!  smoking.  Thoy  would  offer  cigarettes 
Stand  with  the  mayor  against  the  pro*  """^  cigars,  even  at  afternoon  tea,  and 
auction  of  Brieux's  plav  "Uater^ft,. i!''®  "^''^'J'''^  °' ^o'"  him.  O 
In         theatre  Friday  afternoon       ^'    \*^^°^^'   O  mores! 

".■Mihougli  I  have  not  discussed  the  i  An»,.rf«n^,r 
Diatler   with   anybody   vet,"   said   Mr  Anecdotical. 

urt,  "I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  product  Admiral  Jlontagu,  7-3  years  old  when  he 
lion  of  the  play.  Tlie  presentation  •wsta  1""^^'-  remembered  the  time  wlien  tobacco 
nrigi,:  !iv  planned  by  the  suirragisU  fori"  "  - 

the  I"  !;.-flt  of  the  unemploy«d.     After  ' 


women  In  town  and  in  country-houses 
objected  to  tobacco.  He  believed  it  was 
because  a  clg-ir  was  their  rival  and  con- 
queror. "In  the  chief  pipe-smoking  na- 
tions they  are  kept  in  subjection.  While 
the  chief,  Little  White  Belt,  smokes,  the 
women  are  silent  In  his  wig-wam;  while 
Mahomet  Ben  Jawbrahlm  causes  vol- 
umes of  odorous  Incense  of  I^atakia  to- 
play  round  his  beard,  the  women  of  the 
harem  do  not  disturb  his  meditations, 
but  only  add  to  the  delight  of  them  by 
tinkling  on  a  dulcimer  and  dancing  be- 
fore him.  When  Prof.  Strumpff  of  Goet- 
An  aiidipn,-o       "„T.,"I""'.*'!1  ^^^^^  "^o^"  ^'o-  13  from  the  wall, 

ell'Vnd  aporccla  iv^^'^  H  '?'<?*"-,r  Beatrice  Cencl  upon  it! ;. 

and  which  holds  a  pound  of  canaster,- 
the  Frau  Professorln  knows  that  ^or 
two  hours  Hermann  is  engaged,  and 


they 
ofte 


rented  the  theatre  for  Friday 
.  they  found  that  the  play  H 
same  lines  as  'Damawd 
.  by  the  sann!  author,  which 
d  so  much  discussion  last  year 
lo  suPCragiins  then  decided  it  woi'il.i 
tter  for  them  n  ■  i  ,  ,  ,r     , , 


,  was  so  frowned  on  In  polite  circles  that 
no  man  of  high  breeding  dared  to  he  seen 
smoking  a  cigar  in  Hyde  Park.   "I  have 
stayed  in  more  than   one  house."  he 
I  wrote,  "when  smoking  was  not  allowed 
,at  all,  and  in  many  hou5>es  you  could  not 
I  possibly  smoke  until  all  the  ladles  had 
'ler':nted  to  bed.     Th-n  >oii  wore  fcl"- 
'  a  drcM  y.  rl,;         .  '.M  .liTicc  j,, 
"b— the    -;  :  ■  .1  ■  ;  ..r  ta. 

I'  ' -pet's  room."'  O.icc  v;  lUiig  his 


A  Queer  Trick. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  who  started 
the  custom  of  tapping  the  end  of  the 
cigarette  before*  lighting  it?  .V  few  years 
ago  nobody  tapped;  now'  the  habit  is 
-eneral.    And  ypu  may  have  observed 
Uiat  some  smokers  put  the  tapped  end 
to  the  lips,  while  others  light  it.  No 
I  doubt  the  latter  do  so  in  the  belief  that 
a  cigarette  with  a  smooth  end  burns 
more  evenly,  while  those  who  reverse 
tlie  process  may  wish  to  keep  the  loose 
threads  of  tobacco  from  their  mouths 
But   one    inveterate   tapper  confesses 
that  lie  taps  from  habit,  without  anv 
delinite  object.    Moreover,  you  will  find 
that  as  a  rule  women— who,,  when  thev 
;Iisht  fl,  cigarette  ..shape  their  lip.s  ;m  if 
I  they  woj-e  about  to   whistle- are  non- 
(tappers.-Dally  Chronicle  (London).  ; 

BOSTON  THEATRE  — Miss  Pavlowa 
and  her  Russian  ballet  In  "Raymonda" 
and  eight  divertissements. 

The  ballet  wa.s  seen  for  the  first  timei 
In  Boston  last  evening.  It  has  been' 
given  in  New  York.  It  was  an-anged 
by  the  versatile  Mr.  Clustine.  The 
music  is  by  Glazounoff.  The  scene 
takes  place  in  the  south  of  France  in 
the  Xin.  century. 

Raymonda  is  betrothed  to  Jean  de 
Brienne,  a  crusader.  Her  nuptial  cele- 
bration is  _about  to  begin  when  her 
castle  is  entered  by  a  Mauritanian ; 
knight,  ,\bdurachman.  Enchanted  by; 
her  bcnut>-  and  grace,  he  would  fain 
woo  her,  but'  Raymonda  repulses  his 
affection  and  spurns  his  .jewels.  That 
night  Raymonda  is  lured  into  the  palace 
garden  by  the  Lady  in  White.  Here 
•he  meets  her  betrothed  and  dances 
with  him  in  a  merry  company.  Sud- 
denly her  friends  vanish,  leaving  Ray- 
monda in  the  rude  arms  of  Abdurach- 
maa.  The  vision  changes.  Sprites  pre- 
vent Raymonda  from  leaving  the  gar- 
den. She  falls  exhausted,  and  Is  found 
by  her  friends  as  the  sun  rises. 

Tlie  settings  of  both  acts  were  elabor- 
ate and  effective,  the  costumes  gorgeous 
in  colorings.  The  ballet  taxed  the  tech- 
nic and  vcr.-;;  itiiity  of  Jliss  Pavlowa'3  . 
admirable  l  ompan.v  a-nd  p^o^'ided  her  | 
with  excellent  Opportunities  to  display  i 
the  perfection  of  her  art.  ! 

On  accouni  of- the  many  requests  for 
"Puppen-Keo"  ("The  l-'any  Doll")  ami 
for  "Walpurgl.'i  N'ight"  these  two  ballets 
■will  be  given  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 
At  tho  Bnal  performance,  Saturday 
night,  the  picturesque  gypsy  ..allet 
"Amarllla"  and  the  classical  ballet 
"Chopinlana"  will  be  given.  Two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  divertissements  will  be 
given  on  Saturday— eight  at  each  per- 
formance. 

V       ^    f  1 1 

If  all  tlie  world  was  apple-plf. 

.\rcl  alt  the  sea  was  inS. 
.^Lnd  all  tho  trees  were  bread  and  i»hees«, 

Wliat  should  we  have  for  drln',;? 


That  River  of  Ink. 

A     the  World  Wags: 

l  or  the  beneflt  of  "M.  E.  W.,"  whoi.e 

"stion  regarding  a  river  of  nafiral 

"Ik  was  treated  as  something  of  a  Joko 

'vhen  It  appo.ued  a  week  or  two  ago,  I 

coMccM '""'"^'"S  from  a  miscellaneous 
'ollectlon.of  f„cts,  publislied  In  1881. 

port'"?,?**'"-  nature  In  Al- 

K    fA  '  T  ';  ^  senuino  ink.  It 

Is  lormed  by  the  junction  of  two 
I  streams,  one  flowing  from  a  region  of 
ferruginous  son,  and  thu  other  draini  °g 

niei  arc,  of  coiir.sp,  stronglv  Imnreo-. 
uaT/'eaTM"    "T^  ^"e  Ta^tf; 

0  he^  one'' °"  the  acid 
or  h!  ""'tes  with  the  Iron 
or  the  other,  and  a  true  ink  is  the  re- 

II  !-> 

I     t!o.ston.  "■  '  • 

Pilots  and  IVIines. 
.\s  the  World  Wags: 
Some  mighty  serious  tliing.s  about  the 
IX.xtZ     ""r         PS.vchology  Of  the 
hole  war  .s  dead  funny,  if  you  look  at 

nn,f .  y-  ^L*'"®'^  ""^^  running  amok 
-and  he  thought  he  was  civilized.  Here 
are  two  great  peoples,  living  side  by 
f.  dc  in  the  utter  publicity  of  the  twenti- 
f„ ''^"^  it  develops  that  they 
liadnt  earned  a  solitary  thing  about 
each  other.  Of  course,  we  Americans 
understand  everybody  else,  and  have 
learned  everything  about  everybody  Of 
^ourse  Undoubtedly.  That's  why  we 
put  wings  on  one  crowd,  and  horns  on 
the  other.  Wo  are  neutral,  tolerant, 
broad.  civillKed.  ; 

Riit  my  object  in  writing  you  was  to  i 
quote  from  a  news  column  of  a  few  I 
clays  ago.  I  saw  the  Identical  wording 
>n  three  papers;  so  infer  that  It  was 
put  out  by  tlie  Associated  Press.  It 
uas  under  the  heading:  "German  Re- 
Ply  Excites  Alarm."  Here  Is  the  sent- 
e.nce  that  took  me  flat  aback. 

•When  mines  were  laid  in  the  .North 
t.ea  tlie  American  government  took  the 
po."-ition  that  it  could  not  determine 
xUiich  of  the  belligerents  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  action,  and  did  not  protest, 
especially  since  Pilots  were  furnished  by 
Crcat  Britain,  and  neutral  vessels  were 
enabled  to  continue  their  lonrneys  " 

1  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
(lie  .standpoint  taken  by  tlie  American 
.jj.ncinment.    But  does  it  Imagine  that 

icre  is  anywhere  a  fool  .so  benighted 
lli.U  he  IS  not  aware  that  pllotu  through 
lume  fields  can  be  furnished  only  by 
these  who  have  laid  the  mines'' 
Boston.  g 

the  World  Wags: 
_  \\'hen  Scott  wrote: 

''^  Hi"*'  dieaJ  horn 

T,  Wii  Fontarabian  echoes  born  " 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  account  in 
Jiginhardi  Annals  of  the  attack  on  the 
rear-guard  of  Charlemagne's  army  in 
..S,  but  had  in  mind  the  "Song  of  Ro- 
land and  spoke  of  the  blast  from  Ro- 
land s  olifaiit,  whicli  summoned  back 
Cliarlemagnc  and  his  army  after  thev 
had  passed  out  from  Spain  and  the 
mountains  and  were  in  the  plain  ot 
Gascony. 

"And  therewith  he  sets  his  Ivory  horn 
to  his  lips  and  grasps  it  well,  and  (ilo-ws 
It  with  all  the  might  he  hath.  High  are 
the  hills  and  the  sound  echoes  far,  and 
for  full  20  leagues  they  hear  It  resound." 

What  if  Fontarabia  be  40  miles  away. 
That's  the  vei-y  reason  it  is  mentioned 
to  show  how  the  sound  carried.  "Mighty 
Is  the  blast  of  the  horn  and  Charles 
passing  the  mountains  hears  it.'"  He 
was  out  on  the  plains  at  the  time  Ro- 
land, Oliver  and  Turpin  were  flghting 
I  the  Paynims  at  Roncavalles,  but  re- 
turned too  late. 

,   Roland  "was  a  full,  noble  warrior."  ,' 
He  "had  not  his  fellow  for  courage  un- 
der the  cope  of  heaven"  and  he  was 
some  horn  blower.     Why.  believe  me 
that  fellow  up  in  the  back  seats  at  Uie 
Symphony    concerts    who    plavs  that' 
great,  brass  monstrosity,  a  little  with  I 
his  mouth  and  a  good  deal  with  his  I 
foot-bellows-he    and    his     whole  Ap- 
paratus in  comparison  to  Roland's  lun<- i 
power  would  have  been  that  of  an  iin" 
snuffed  talow-tip  to  the  blazing  mid- 
day sun  in  July. 

I  Dante  knew  about  him.  and  it  was  of 
the  blast  pf  Roland's  horn  he  thought 
when  in  the  darkness  of  the  ninth  pit 
of  the  Inferno  he  heard  a  trumpet  "so 
loud  It  turned  all  thunder  faint" 

Even  I  myself  have  heard  the  human 
voice  over  60  miles,  and  no  Roland  was 
talking  either. 

Boston.  M  J  C 


A  Convict  Song. 

As  the  World  TVags 
The  visit  of  the  .Australian  convict 
ship  Success  to  these  shores  brings  to 
mmd  a  song  composed  and  sung  bv 
j  Australian  convicts  in  the  "good  old 
days  of  the  Eighteen  Fifties."  The 
song  follows: 

°  w  'L"*  I*""'  Australia, 

j  been  for  a  little  chanffa^of 

And    ole  pals,  on  the  quiet  I  can  tell  ver 

For   fil;  f"'^^*""  "^^"S  over  [h»" 

Foi     hej   feeds  yer  and  they  clothej  yer. 

Bo/er^i  °  *  working-min  or 

Olio.  Oho.  ^oho,_^  pen.,  .ervltud.',  th. 

Tor  yer  does  a  little  work  Juat  a  portion 

or  the  aay, 

»„P.'.*f'^'r'"  ^'^"on  ■«'lth  hands  liero,) 

day      '  ^""^  '°  <^"=-th  upon  a  Sun- 

Oho.  oho,'  oho.  penal  servitude  s  t!:e  sort 
of  life  for  me; 


62 


r. 

Fuc. 


<i  rtjiT  In  Old  Ba-llcy. 
r  round  mo  guUt5.  I 
e   »C3»  for   teren   yean  tBey 

f^oon  jot  a  ticket.  1>oy«.  ot  lea.v«. 


hat  I  was  sent  for, 
try  6ort  of  game;i 
)  rflp^nt  for.  J 

-  Tiv.i'jh  .i'.iout  th» 


For, 
So  . 


, i.i.u  ii.e  p-ii  531:3  KOet  on  preach- 

■  'was  dumb  it  wouldn't  be  no  loss;  i 
n't  any  us«  in  all  tlielv  tfachlng, 
blokes  that  gets  their  living  on 
' .:«  cross. 

J  .1!  tlie  Judse.  I  say*.  «nd  blast  the 
iury. 

it;.'  re  a  lot  ot  bally  cowards,  every 

.-■lie: 

Ai    i(  ihev'd  "ait  tiie  pluck.  I  rto  assure  ye. 
Ti    V  J  do  llie  very  same  ai  I  have  done! 

CAl'TAlX  BRASSBOLND. 
\bury,  Feb. 

Tschaikowsky  Overture,  "Romeo 
'    and  Juliet,"  Feature  of  the 
Concert. 


Tile  ICth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 
>ruck,  conductor,  took  place  yest-^rday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro-, 
gram  was  as  follows :  TsclAikowsky,] 
"Romeo  and  Juliet" :  Cojiverse,  sym- 
nhonic  poem,  "Ormaad" ;  Lalo,  concerto 
for  violoncello  (Mr.  Casals)  ;  Moaart, 
symphony  in  G  minor. 

Tschaikowsky's  beautiful  overture 
was  a  feature  of  the  concert  There  are 
;i  'inf.s  which  characterize  Friar  Law- 
ro.i  o,  the  •street  brawls,  thd  amorous 
ecstasy  of  the  lovers,  passages  in 
turn  grave,  brilliant,  passionate,  pages 
that  glow  with  romantic  and  youthful 
ardor.  The  performance  of  the  orches- 
ir  admirable,    the  contrastin; 

I  e  broufarht  out  with  rare  skill 
.1  .  ...utitul  effects  succeeded  each 
oilier. 

Mr.  Converse's  piece  was  first  played 
herp  three  years  ago.  Descriptive 
!  -;o.  its  .subject  is  the  conflict  be- 
I  '  11  Q^a',:d  and  Ahriman.  light  and 
M  icness,  deified  by  the  disciples  of 
7.'.  1  .lister  as  the  gods  of  good  and  evil. 

I  l-i  symphonic  poem  is  planned  on 
i  "    '  I  and  imposing  lines.     It  is  son- 

  s  dramatic,  with  effective  contrasts 

'     .  .ilor  and  striljing  harmonic  progres-j 
'  >.    It  has,  too,  the  imaginative  qual-. 
.  Die  elemental  strength,  the  virility,) 
h  are  characteristics  of  Mr.  Con- 
,  , .  I     s  work. 

I     1   I-  music,  which  describes  Abriman, 
'  !  M  ing  and  malignant,  and  the  pic- 
'      il  pages,  whioli  i-eprescnt  the  clash 
/        iiin  of  the  spirits  contending  liercely 
II    little,  are  on  tlie  whole  less  impres- 
than  the  musical  characterization 
1   ( ii  mazd  and  the  marching  hosts  ot 
'      I     The  song  of  the  good  souls,  the 
'  1  .  \  ashis,  before  the  battle,  and  after- 
.  H.s  triumphant,  exulting  in  victory 
I  .idoring  the  conqueror,  Is  significant 
.1  appeals  to  the  emotions.   Dr.  Muck's 
.    ling   was    brilliant   and    gave  full 
:i !  e  to  the  score. 
\s  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Casale'sj 
!•  i.  .rmance    of    Ualo's    concerto  was 
.1     ipily  apd  polished.     Again  he  ex- 
I  admiration  for  the  perfection  of 
art.    He  was  repeatedly  recalled, 
at-   progi-am   of  the   concerts  next 
.  V  .     will  be  as  follows.  Beethoven,  an- 
.]  .1  ic  from  the  Seventh  Symphony,  In 
M.nioriam:   John  Chipman  Gray;  Ber- 
])"■/.    Symphony    No.    3,     "Harold  In 
itai' .  '    solo    Viola,    Mr.    Emilc    Ferlr ; 
[d  la.iy.  Fantasy  for  oboe  and  orchestra, 
.M.   (ieorges  Longy;  Brahms,  "Academic 
I  I'l -1  ival''  overture. 

miERNlTY'TO  1 
BEGIVENONIITH 

Bennett  Says  He  Has  a  Theatre 
—Mayor  Says  He  Has  In- 
sulted the  City. 


tr...  ■    S-aid    lit      •  .II!"  •  . 

...  t  your  Mr.  Curley  xmI  _  _ 

.i.  lermine  whether  Bri''  : 
auction  is  moral." 

He  would  not  say  what  theatre 
leased,  but  declared  thai  i«i  7""'^' H'";" 
tl,.^   name  public  next  Wedne3da> ,  or 
Iv  Monday.  t_, 
.Mai or  Curley  .stated  yesterday  that 
the  protest  a.sainst  the  P«d"ct'°«^f 
,  -litoternity"  wa.s  based  on  the  sajne 
grinds    as    that  against 
looode;"  that  the  play  was  of    such  a 
.low  moral  oi-der  as  to  warrant  the  rf" 
nuefct  that  tlie  management  refrain  from 
1  producing  the  same."  „ 
I    "It  Is  not  my  purpose  as  mayor,  ue 
I  continued,  "to  permit  the  production  ot 
I. my  play  savoring  of  degeneracy,  and 
thte  is  the  only  reason  prompting  ine 
position  I  have  taken  ^^Vn^ltv  '  " 

Hugene    Bricux's    play,  Matemit>. 
The  mayor  said  he  had  profound  re- 
spect   for    Manager    -John    Cort  and 
I  thanked  him  heartily  for  deciding  not 
;  to  allow  the  play  to  be  given  in  his  the 

*l?'l»  said  Mr.  Corfs  refusal  to  permit 
the  play  at  his  theatre  had  caused  feel- 
ing between  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  playhouse. 

"If  Mavor  Curley  and  ntv  officials  ao 
not  believe  that  a  play  Is  fit  for  Boston 
public,"  said  Mr.  Cort.  "I  do  not  want 
to  antagonize  them  by  allowing  such  * 
play  at  my  theatre.  The  Cort  theatre 
management  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production,  except  that  it  had  offered 
the  use  of  the  theatre  for  yesterday  af- 
ternoon to  Mr.  Bennett  to  produce  the 
play  'Maternity,'  partly  tor  a  charitable 
cause,  -n  hen  Mayor  Curley  protested  to 
me  against  the  play,  I  told  him  that  i 
would  not  allow  It  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
Afterward  I  telephoned  my  father  m 
New  York,  and  he  said  that  I  had  done 

''"If' Mr.  Bennett  Is  determined  to  give 
a  performance  of  the  play  elsewhere,  It 
Is  nothing  to  me." 


had  hSp*^ 

J^o"-  '  PS  them 

^£^^1^;.  ^owderr  trof^--- 

V  I  have  and  I  will  hold,  the 

,    ,      lirklv  for  the  only  she. 
''^^t^r  Malv^.  ai-gulsed  ^Othell.  ^ 

m^sl!)-^o^t^  pot"  nt,  ^.^ve  and  rever- 
end  seignors—  ,_mniar     Ah!  our 

.,^',.-7'^"  c^nf  ihrduTky  Othello. 

-t^^^^^i^vthlsold 

"F'^.-Fo^rerthat,  Othello;  cut  it  out! 
Mae-Thc  very  head  and  front  of  m> 

w„„  n>iti,  wit  .ind  wisdom  to  aiven 
humd;:,m  e^isten^  Into  rippling  rivers 

^"^T'r-oT^'eSnal  Oh!    False  to 


Dusdemonn 

"That's  not  Sha.  .  -i  .  .i... 
mark  of  mr  own.  Nothing 
must  drift  into  the  play»;  't^f' 
death  blow  to  the  learned  tni 
tors." 

Des.  (Coming  forward  with  note-bo.  - 
—Oh.  aw  Master  Shakespeare,  in  n 
notes  theae's  a  word  I  cannot  decipher. 

Shake.— What  looks  it  like,  sweet? 

Des.— Wliy.  it  might  be  almost  any-  j 
thing.    Master    Shakespeare;  magpie, 
martin,  moTise  or  mortal— ah!  that's  it.  1 
"mortal''— "than  the  soft  mortaL"  ] 

Shake.— ■VI'cU.  it  matters  not  whate  er  I 
!  it  be,  sweelthcart;  one  word  is  as  good 
as  another  in  these  benighted  days.  J-«t 
it  be  "mortal,"  and  thou  wilt,  dear 
heart;  somi?  pedant  wUl  surely  change 
It  after  it  leaves  the  press  and  pride 
himself  on  discovering  a  new  reading- 
Let  be  chilck,  let  be. 

Ophe.— That  girl  is  abominable;  she's 
alwavs  making  excuses  to  hang  around 

Ben  Jonson  comes  in.  He  has  a  Kal- 

'  zenjammer. 

I  Shakespeare— Why.  I  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep.  .   ^  ^  . 

'    Jonson— Yes,  I've  heard  that, before. 


"      '  pistol  )-Get    him  poppy, 

,  a  or  juice  of  cursed  ebona  i 
in  '.i-l'and  old  .soporific  to  Mop  '.lus 
ravlnB.  "jle'll  spoil  the  play. 

Sir  T.jJiv  comes  in. 

Sir  T.-- ■)h,  knigrtit,  thou  lacl<esl  a 
CUP  of  can    .»■'.  — .  . 

Pae— Anon.    Sir    Toby,    anon  Th^ 
management  of  this         ^l^^  ,f 
and  I  am  a  trifle  uncertain  as  to  my 

"^jfalv'^lio  is  unmasked.  Many  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  come  in  and 
sit  in  a  .semicircle  like  the  set  of  a 
Snstrel  show,  with  Sir  Toby  and  Pistol 
as  end  men  and  Falstalt  as  Intertocutor^ 
pistol— How  do  you  sagaltlate  this 
evening,   Brother  Tobey? 

Sir    T.— Somewhat    salubrious  and 


v^'^l  I'm      ^„  _  

The  firm  of  Walter  H.  Balcer  &  Co  .,usp°cious,  thank  you.  Brother  Pistol, 
ha.  published  a  singular  play,  "Falstaff  ^  ^^^t  may  be  the  mentaJ  and  phy- 
In  Rebellion;  or  the  Mutineers  of  East-  g^ate  of  your  corporoslty  . 

cheap  "  by  John  W.  Postgate.  He  calls  ^p,gtol-Oh,  I'se  scrumptious  and 
tWs  plav  a  Shalcespearian  travesty  In  ^^puous.  Brother  Toby,  can  you  tell 
xniB  P"^-  ^iorhf  have  civen  the  .uhakefmeare  is  not  Shake- 


three"  acts.    He  might  have  given  the 
title  "Falstaff  Kedlvivus.' 

For  while  Mrs.  Quickly  with  Nym 
Bardolph  and  Pistol  are  dnnking  andj 
mourning  Sir  John,  lo,  the  knight  ap- 
peal on  the  threshold  and  looks  on 
?he7cene.  Hla  old  companions  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  Hamlet  «<^e»ng  his 
father's  ghost.  But  It  is  Sir  John  him- 
self complaining  soon  that  there  is  lime 

In  th«  sack   complaining  also  tnat  i"'      gj-    ,j, — weu.     oruuioi  ... 
princi  becoming  king,  shook  him  rude-  g^espeare  is  himself  without  Bacon 
W  ore    ''After  oJl  my  pains  in  his  tram-  S™*^  P  ^^^^  ^^  Shakespeare  not 

ng   to  think  that  Hal  should  Immerse   gh\kespeare.  Brother  Pistol? 
me  in  the  fleet  with  villains  vile  and  ?f  i,„  i=  nnt  on  the  stage, 

rank  "  Robert  Greene  comes  in.  but  he  , 
will  not  drink.   He  has  drunk  and  seen 


me  when  Shakespeare 

""si^^'Toby— That's  easy.  Brother  Pis- 
toL  Shakespeare  Is  not  Shakespeare 
when  he  lacks  Bacon. 

Pistol-Why.  Brother  Toby,  Tee  sur- 
ortoed  at  vour  ignorafnousneas.  There 
STbe  some  hams  here,  but  this  Is  not 
a    baconical    convention.    Try  again. 

Brother  Toby.  „,  j.  , 

gijr  T.— Well.     Brother     Pistol,  if 


"Tl:e  sUitemcnt  of  Rich-irJ  Bennett 
the  a.  tor-manager,  appearing    m  "e 
that  Boston  is  the  most  de- 
,'ity  in  the  world,  is  an  insult 
1  .ii  cent  woman  and  m.in  in  Bos- 

ton. '  said  Mayor  Curlo.y  J^sterday  n 
answer  to  tlie  attack  made  upon  him  dj 
th,>  sponsor  of  the  Pro^''-"»  P'*^' „  „,«  v 
;.  .  nity."  The  mayor  added  that  the  play 
..uld  not  be  given  in  Boston.  U  l^e 
cuuUl  prevent  it.  .         .  . 

Mr.  Bennett  declared  last  n'=nt  that, 
the  plav  would  be  presented  next  rhurs- 
,1,.  r  .on  "this  time  absolutely 
,  '  He  admitted  that  at- 

,,    Its  ;„   .  a-e  .<?eveial  large  halls,  In- 
.  i  .ling  Copley  and  Symphony  ha»»- ^^jJ 
.11  futile.    "But  I  have  leased  a  thea- 


the  spider.  Falstart  deplores  the  pros- 
pect of  universal  prohibition.  "They  ve 
already  started  it  in  the  old  southern 
states,  where  erstwhile  the  mint  julep 
was  the  merry  cheerer  of  ^very  /'ue 
KcnOeman's  heart"  Greene  is  other- 
wise depressed. 

Greene— I  came  to  learn  fo««  .^o"' 
own  Hps,  Sir  John,  whether  William 
Shakespeare,  when  you  wooed  our  host- 
ess here,  knew  of  your  love. 

Fal— He  did;  he  planned  the  soulful 
scenes  and  framed  the  dulcet  dialogue 
with  which  we  wooed. 
Greene— Indeed.  ' 
Fal.— Indeed,  ay  indeed!  Discern « 
thou  aught  in  that  "contrary  to  the 
canons  of  Christian  courtship?  Is  he 
not  honest? 

Greene— .'^Ir  John,  for  aught  1  know. 
Fal.— What  dost  thou  think? 
Greene— Think,  Sir  John? 
Fal.— Think,  Sir  John.    By  heaven,  he 
echoes  me,  as  It  there  was  some  mon- 
eter  in  his  thought  too  hideous  to  be 
shown.    Now,  Master  Greene,  I  Uke  not 
this  style  of  dialogue;  it  savors  too 
much  of  that  blackamoor  tomfoolery  at 
the  Glohe  Theatre. 

It  appears  that  while  Sir  John  was 
In  prison  Dame  Quickly  circulated  a  re- 
port that  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
with  a  nose  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  bab- 
bling o'  green  fields.  O  frailty!  thy 
name  Is  Quickly!  Tajced  with  her  false 
Ftories,  she  puts  the  blame  on  Shake- 
epeare.  "He  it  was  that  told  me  to 
heap  clothes  on  the  bed  and  to  feel  thy 
feet  and  ihv  knees  and  thy  pulsldge, 
and  all  iwas  really  as  cold  as  any  stone, 
BlrJohn."  ^  . 

Shakespeare  did  worse;  he  put  woraa 
of  bitter  derogation  into  the  mouth  or 
FlueHen,  an  ill-smelUng,  leet-eaUngr 
Welshman.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
had  belittled  and  defamed  other  worthy 
KcnUemen.  as  :Macbeth,  Mercutlo.  Slrl 
Toby  Belch,  mv  lord  Hamlet,  Shylock 
the  J«w,  the  noble  Antony.  But  Greene 
and  Falstaff  will  work  together  to  make; 
the  days  ot  Shakespeare  wretched 

Greene-Take  him  grossly,  full  ot 
bread,  with  all  his  crimes  broad  blown, 
as  flush  as  May.  Trip  him  so  that  his 
heels  may  kick  at  heaven,  and  his  soui 
may  be  damned  and  black  as  hell! 

Mai'TOllo  enters  after  they  are  all  »one. 
He  carries  a  cloak  and  black  mask.  Mo 
will  baffle  their  plots.  "Then  wi"  I 
Bmlle  and  smile  my  way  into  the  benign 
favor  of  Master  Shakespeare."  He  hides 
behind  the  arras. 

ra'staft  returns  and  reproaches  Mrs. 
Quickly  in  the  words  of  Claudlo,  fearing 

''^'To  lie  in  dull,  cold  obstruction  and  to 
rot;  to  b.athe  in  fiery  floods."  etc.  She 


^"^rsit^r-i^Vhen'he'Ts"  put  on  the  stage. 
(Characters  laugh). 

And  then  the  characters  eac^  In  turn 
complain  of   Shakespeare's  Outrageous 

*TaS'''"Maebeth-Of  me,  a  woman  of 
noble  birth  and  genUe  breeding,  ho 
made  a  whining  somnambulist,  wrest- 
ing wUh  a  damned  spot,  and  enact  ng 
aKaIn  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  necessan- 
to  the  honor  and  fame  of  Bonnie  Scot- 

'^Mt^s  Q.-Greatly  against  my  grain 
and  unnatural  Inclination,  he  wheedled 
me  into  making  a  false  report  of  Sir 
John's  death,  and  then  married  me  to 
pistol. 

jler— That  was  the 
eut  of  all. 
Pistol— Sir! 


But  win  they  come  when  thou  dost  call? 

Shake,  (going  to  dumb  waiter,  beckon- 
ing)—What  see'st  thou  there? 

Jonson— A  fearful  and  dark  abysm, 
rumbles  of  voices  and  odors  pungent, 
powerful  and  pleasant.  Heavens,  Will, 
what  mystery  is  thU? 

Shake.— 'Tis  my  well  of  English  unde- 
flled!    Now  for  an  incantation.  Stand 
back.  Men,  stand  back!  (Chants.) 
Blaofc  and  White.  Mountain  Dew, 
Come  up  quick  for  us  two! 
(Scotch   whiskey,    seltzer   bottle  and 
glasses  spring  up.    Shake,  mixes  two 
highballs,  hands  one  to   Jonson,  who 
drinks  and  sighs  in  ecstasy.l 

Jonson— Day  and  night,  this  is  won- 
drous strange! 

■  Shake.— Therefore,  as  a  stranger,  give 
it  welcome,  Ben. 

Malvollo  enters.  He  discloses  the  plot 
against  Shakespeare,  who  Is  Incredu- 
lous. "Fal.'rtaflt  Is  dead;  I  killed  him  my- 
self!" 

Jonson— May  I  ask,  noble  Othello, 
why  you  did  not  take  part  in  this  ex- 
traordinary convention? 

Oth.— The  knaves  drew  the  color  line 
on  me.  Otherwise  I  sljould  have  de- 
livered a  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
movement. 

Jonson— Yes,  you  are  fond  of  making 
speeches.  On  what  ground  would  you 
have  based  your  oDposition? 

Oth.— Sir,  no  fault  have  I  to  find  with 
Master  Shakespeare.  My  lines  were  al- 
waj-s  Strong  and  mouth-filling,  the  sit- 
uations were  thrilling,  and  the  end  was 
bloody  enough  to  satisfy  my  martial 

^  Jonison— True,     noble    Othello;  Will 
certainly  showed  kindness  toward  the 
.colored  race.   "Twas  pity,  though,  the 
law  against  mlscegenaOon  was  not  en- 
forced in  your  case. 
Oth.— Toads  and  monkeys,  sir! 
Jonson— Don't      get     angry,  noble 
Othello;  that  fustian  doesn't  count  here. 
And  you,  Malvolio,  why  didn't  you  join 
the  procession? 

Mai.— To  be  round  with  you,  sir,  'twas 
because  1  had  enemies  In  the  conven- 
tion. 

Jonson-Ah,  still  govewed  by  personal 
motives. 

most  unkindestj    '^:L^:^:'L"^tT^K.^  of  Othello  to 
''Tphe.-'Twif  very   unselfish   on  his 


have   not   ^^r<l  Uor.„2X^lZ^.^^o.  T^^^ 
the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.    What ;       ^jin^g^  „mark  Ophe- 

iayest  thou,  Antony?  6M.-That  s  an  unkind  remark,  upn 

Antoiiv— 1    have    no    personal    com- 1  ,j  ^^^^ 
olaint    good  Sir  John.     Shakespeare's    *6phe.-Not   unless   you    take  it 
treatment  of  Cleopatra  and  myself  ■n'as|  .^^^^it.  .  .      „  ,,«.thbed  any- 

veo  kind  and  considerate.  ,    ces.-I  had  a  Christian  deathbed  any 

Fal-What,   man!   where  is  thy  RO"  |  ^^ay,  and  not  a  suicide  a  gra>  e 


man!   where  is  thy  Ro  \^^y  ^nd  not  a  suicm,;  =  o  ..-Mi-t 

man  pride?  He  served  thee  worse  Jpbe,_you  horrled  thing;  no  resjwct 
t"an  Christopher  Sly;  he  gave  thee  th,  northern  girl  would  have  eloped 

flrtt  authenticated  attack  of  delirium  "L.. 
tremen.--.  ,  ,  ,,,  .  . 

\ntonv— Jest  not.  Kir  John.  It  ill  be- 
comes the  High  Priest  of  Sack  to  speak 


llghtlv  im  .such  a  theme. 

Fal -I  Jest  not.  nohlP  Antony;  nor  do  1 
speak  lightly.  Bestir  thy  brains.  Dost 
not  recollect  that  scene  with  Eros. 
Didst  thou  not  have  "black  vesper  s 
pageants"?  Oidn't  thou  sometimes  see 
a  cloud  that's  diagonish,  a  vapor  some 
time  like  a  bear  or  Hon,  a  blue  prom- 
ontory with  nodding  trees  upon  t,  and 
sreen  monkeys  and  pink  rabbits  that 
mocked  and  gibbered  at  thpe?  y, 

Me- : 


I'll! 


Antony-Stop,    t    implore  thee! 
thinks  T  see  them  still! 
Pistol— He  had  them,  sure  enough 
Antony-I  will  take  any  pledge; 
vote  ay  for  anything.  ^    v  ' 

]?al  —Then  are  we  all  agreed  and  ab-j 
solute  for  revenge.  The  next  question  is 
what  form  shall  our  vengeance  take? 

Shy— I  move  that  Lady  Macbeth, 
Dame  Quickly,  Maria,  and  our  noble 
chairman  be  appointed  a  committee  on 
that  subject  with  power  to  act. 

Hamlet  was  not  present.  The  con- 
stant dread  of  an  Inpane  asylum  kept 
him  in  seclusion.  ' 

\i-t  II  is  in  Shakespeare  s  workshop 
Herelsthestasre  direction.  "Three  cur 
talned  cabinets  labeled  'Comedy.  His 
torv  ■  -Tragedv.'  Armor  and  stage  jn  op 
crties    scattered    around.     Table  with; 
large  paste-pot  and  shears,  pens.  Ink. 
etc.    Bookcase    near    table    contain!. .l 
Montalgne'.s  Essays,  North's  PUitri 
Familiar  QuotaOons,  Rhyming  Die 
arv,  Abbott's  ShakeJpeanaii  rira.i, 


"^^^-He^as  not  a  Ne«ro;  he  was 
thetloor  of  Venice  and  had  r°y;^  blood 
In  his  veins.  You're  a  nasty,  "P'^^'^ 
creature,  arfd  never  had  a  husband  at 

*"viola-t.adies!  Pray 
gUng;  't-s  a  serious  i^^ectlon^n^^^^ 
<Sharacters.    Now,  Ophelia, 
Xj  meant  no  harm;  and  the  gemi« 
STsdemona  Is  loved  everywhere  for  her 
sweetness.    Kiss  and  be  friends. 

^t^allThrremlnds  m.  of  a  picnic 
'"De^U's  better  than  a  feast  in  Cy- 


Ophe.-Or  a  cold  bath  under  a  slant 
Ing  willow  tree. 
Viola.— It's  invigorating. 
Des. — And  cheering.  i 
Ophe.— The  niceet  ever.  1 
Vlola.-Of  course,  we  must  stick  to 

i^'^phT-^ih,  yes;  What  would  we  have 
been  without  him? 
Des.-He  certainly  was  KO^a,*®, ™"' 
Ophe.-Well,  don't  brag  about  It 

was    not    bragging,  dear 

Ophelia. 
Ophe.— Yes,  you  were. 

J^rhe-T-lorcor^e,  you'U  ^ave  ^Ue  last 
word.  YOU  talked  back  with  the  plUow 
in  your  mouth.  ,  .    .  ,,  , 

ri-a  —It's  a  He,  a  wicked  He 
Ophe  -^Don't  you  «.ll  me  names,  you 

ammon  whit"  " 


!  lookB. 

ii.fHTcllInK ,   I'm  too 

t.i  •  •  r 

;i     I  ke  the  spirits  In  aid 

Kit's  a  happy  thou»ht  But 

we  do't? 
You  ought  to  know;  you  were 

'iy  witchcraft. 

—1  was  not :  I  was  w»oed  and 

won  by  Othello's  TaJOT. 

Ophe — Wen,  your  father  didn't  !)•- 
Uevn  that. 

Dcs — Don't  you  dare  to  say  a  wori 
About  my  father. 

Ophe — And  why  not,  pray?  Much  y««x 
caicd  for  your  father  when  you  ran  off 
wl'h  a  blackamoor. 

l)es — Oh,  I  wish  I  were  not  bo  gentle; 
Td  scratch  your  horrid  eyes  out.  No 
.wonder  Hamlet  told  you  to  go  to  a  nun- 
'  ery.  


Ophe — Well,  It's  the  last  place  one  | 
would  find  you  In.  i 
Viola — Lndies,  ladies  I  how  unseemly  i 
this  Is.,  ) 
Des— Marry  come  up.  Miss  Patience  | 
on  a  Mounment!  Mind  your  own  busi-  i 
ness  I 

Ophe — Tea,  do  I  Tou  are  entirely  too 
meddlesome.  You  never  told  your  love, 
you  didn't,  but  you  trapped  the  Duke  all 
the  same. 

Viola — What  I  did  was  honorably  i 
done.  i 

Ophe — No  such  thing!  "Twas  un- 1 
maidenly  done.    Tou  put  on  tights  and 

asqueraded  as  a  page. 

Des — And,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
you  acted  like  a  silly,  giddy  girl.  I 
blushed  for  you  when  I  heard  of  It. 

Viola— Oh,  why  did  I  leave  Illyrla? 

Ophe — Perhaps  the  Duke  wearied  of 
you. 

Viola— Oh,  oh! 

Des — There,  there,  don't  cry,  Viola. 
We  are  awfully  wicked  and  spiteful. 

Ophe — We  are  only  women,  you 
know. 

Viola — Tou  touched  me  on  a  tender 
spot,  dear. 

Ophe — Yes,  I  know.  But  let  us  fop- 
E«t  and  forgive,  and  never,  never  be 
nnughty  with  one  another  again. 

Palstaff  comes  in;  Ophelia,  Desde- 
mona  and  Viola  surround  him. 

Fal — ^Bless  my  heart,  here's  three  of 
them,  and — ^yes — no,  yes — It's  that  trin- 
ity of  heroines  In  their  stage  attire. 
Here  in  Shakespeare's  studio!  I  am 
pleased  to  meet  ye,  fair  dames,  but  I 
mistrust  your  presence  here.  What  a 
Turk  that  man  must  be! 

Ophe— Do  not  impugn  our  motives. 
Sir  John;  we  are  here  on  business. 

Fal— Business,  forsooth:  what  busi- 
ness? i 

Viola — Our  business. 

Des— And  It's  none  of  your  business.  ' 

Fal— Well,  judging  from  your  varie- 
gated pasts,  your  business  is  of  a  nature  ; 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical , 
examination.  i 

Ophe— Good  Sir  John,  be  net  so  liarah 
with  us.  All  flesh  Is  frail.  i 

Fal— Not  so,  young  woman,  not  bo. 
Were  all  flesh  frail,  where  would  my 
morality  be?  'Tls  a  false  and  foolish 
conclusion. 

Viola^And  do  you.  Sir  John,  set  up 
as  an  example  of  virtue?  When  did  you 
last  see  Master  Ford,  and  how  liked ' 
you  the  bath  In  Datchedmead? 

Fal— Will  that  tale  never  be  downed? 
That's  another  score  against  Master 
Shakespeare. 

And  then  Falstaff  brings  in  Mrs. 
Quickly  dflsrulsed  as  Shakespeare's 
wife. 

Fal— Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Mis- 
tress Shakespeare;  I'll  be  bound  this  Is 
not  the  only  time  you  have  heard  him 
swear.  Take  a  good  look  around  before 
you  embrace  your  loving  husband.  Note 
what  Companly  he  keeps — two  grass 
widows  and  an  adventuress  from  Elsi- 
nore. 

Mrs.  Q.— Oh,  you  brazen  trulls!  What 
are  you  doing  with  my  husband? 

Viola — We  are  no  trulls,  I'd  have  yon 
know,  madam;  we  are  Master  Shake- 
speare's stenographers. 

Mrs.  Q.^tenographers!  Oh,,  good  Sir 
John,  listen  to  that!  Stenographers! 
Could  it  be  worse.  Sir  John,  could  it  be 
worse?  I  have  heard'  of  these  stenog- 
raphers! They  lisp  and  they  amble  and 
murder  the  Queen's  English;  and  go  to 
the  playhouse  with  their  masters,  and 
eat  up  our  substance  at  tavern  lunches 
while  doting  wives  sit  lonesomely  mis- 
erable at  home!  Stenographers!  Oh, 
my  fan  and  my  salts.  Sir  John;  I  am 
quite  flustrated  with  agitating  commo- 
tions. 

Fal— Be  calm.  Mistress  Shakespeare, 
be  calm.  Appearances  are  certainly 
against  him,  but  he  may  still  be  true, 
lie  may  still  be  true! 

Mrs.  Q.— Oh,  dear  Sir  John,  look  at  the 
man,  and  then  tell  me  he  stays  In  lin- 
den for  nothing  but  play-acting,  while 
I  sit  at  home  darning  and  spinning  and 
worriting  to  make  ends  meet.  I.,ook  at 
him,  quite  chapfallen,  dumbfounded  as 
a  mouse  In  the  paws  of  a  cat. 

Fal— Now  that  I  mark  him,  he  has  a 
hangdog  expression.  For  shame.  Mas- 
ter Shakespeare:  Dismiss  these  trulls! 
Take  the  wife  of  your  youth  to  your 
bosom.  Ask  her  pardon  like  a  man. 

Shakespeare  denies  tliat  he  is  mar- 
ried. The  women,  not  bclle\ing  him, 
beg  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife! 
Mrs.  QulQkly  as  Ann  Hatheway  swears 
.^he  will  rtcver  speak  ill  of  the  stenog. 
raphers  again. 

The  third  act  is  not  so  amusing.  There 
if^.  however,  an  agreeable  tavern  scene. 


ShnK.-  rbi.^^  i.ivern  has  a  pleasant 
seat;  the  odors  nimbly  and  sweetly 
recommend  themselves  Into  our  gentler 
senses. 

Jonson— The  bird  of  summer,  the  beer- 
loving  hobo,  does  approve  by  his  loved/ 
attendance,  that  the  bottle's  breath 
smells  woolngly  here.    Where  he  most 

jdrlnks  and  haunts,  I  have  observed,  the 

J  odors  lire  always  delicate. . 

r  Shake— 

riicn  Is  lie  oT'iy where.  AH  tbe  world's  tavern. 
And  all  Ihe  men  and  women  merely  drinkers: 
'nicy  hiivp  tlielr  coclituils  and  their  whlphey 
stralcht. 

And  one  mnn  In  his  time  drinks  many  quart.i, 
HI*  eour«e  Mng  seven  stages.     At  first  a 

clear  head. 
Sober  and  steadfast  In  all  sober  resolve*; 
Vtira  the  mornlne  bitters,  with  cherry  re^ 
Or  .olioe  of  mellow  pine,  creeping  like  snail. 
Ijnwlllinsly  to  toll.    And  then  the  tippler, 
.''iioaliing  iiack  again,  with  a  woeful  story 
Of  palna  Internally.    Tten  a  toper, 
Villi  of  Ktrango  oaths  and  loaded  to  the  guard. 
.iCTlons  in  iMtUnn,  eager,  and  quicli  to  Imbibe, 
Seeking  tile  bnbbllnj;  repetition 
l?v«n  .it  the  bottlers  mouth.     And  then  the 

drunkard. 

With  Eninihllng  belly  with  poor  liquor  lined. 
Willi  e.vi'*  bleary  and  beard  for  days  uncut, 
IMoUsii  in  speech  and  prone  to  quarreling: 
And  so  he  swills  his  part.     The  slvth  stage 

shifts 

Into  the  grim  and  ragged  runagate. 
With  carbuncles  on  nose  and  patch  on  head. 
His  bloated  face  be,;rinicd.  while  bar  to  bar 
Ik  beats  his  way:  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
I  nliingcd  by  rum  and  thirst  colossal,  pleads 
And  wlilmDcrs  for  a  drink.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  end- this  sad  and  shameful  history. 
Is  ivcnstly  siittishness  and  foul  oblivion — 
i!ans  .sonl.  sans  sense,  sans  hope,  sans  every- 
thing! 

Capt.  Bobadil  smokes  cigarettes.  Sir 
Toby  coming  into  the  tavern  has  this 
entrance  speech:  "Thus  far  have  we 
marched  into  the  enemy's  country  with- 
out Impediment,  barring  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  bold  captain's  legs.  At 
times  I  thought  he  had  locomotor  ataxia 
from  .imoking  this  same  filthy,  roguish 
tobacco." 

Bobadil  and  Falstaff  fight  in  a  duel. 
The  former's  dimensions  arc  chalTicd  on 
Falstaft's  body  and  ail  blows  outside 
the-  lines  are  counted  foul.  Bobadil's 
sword  jabs  Falstaff's  side  three  inches 
outside  the  chalk  line  and  Falstaff  falls 
to  the  floor.  They  think  the  knight  is 
iioad-  But  a  cup  of  sack  la  put  to  bia 
lijce.  He  wakes  and  drlnka,  _ 

Fal— What:  you  thought  old  Jack  was 
dead?  Never  fear  for'  me!  Ye  cannot 
kill  Falstaff.  I'll  live  forever.  If  only 
to  show  that  good  liquor  and  a  merry 
heart  are  the  panaceas  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Francis,  a  cup  of 
sack!  you  rogue! 

Fran — Anon,  anon,  sir ! 


Falstaff  as  ^   zealous  prohlbl- 

o-.     1  •         tionist  might  be  par- 
a  Shocking-  declaiming 
'         Example     against  this  play  as  a 
I  eulogy  of  sack    amd  loose  living;  but, 
'  strange  to  stay,  Mr.  Postgate   is  also 
1  the  author   of  articles  attempting  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  intended  Fals- 
taff to  be  a  "horrible  example."    He  Is 
not  inclined  to  believe  the  legends  about 
Shakepeare's    hard    drinking,    for  the 
dramatist  was'  a  thrifty  soul,  and  thrift 
and   dissipation   do   not   go  together. 
"Moreover,  medical  authorities  are  now 
agreed  that  habitual  drinking  Impairs 
jthe  Intellect  and  blunts  the  moral  sense. 
I  No  evidence  of  deterioration  is  to  be 
ifoimd  In  Shakespeare's  works;  on  the 
!  contrary,  they  grow  in  beauty  and  pow- 
er with  his  advancing  years." 

Mr.  Postgate  in  hU  articles  published 
in  The  Scoop  of  Chicago  (Jan.  30,  Feb. 
IS)  insists  that  no  firmer  friend  of  tem- 
'  perance,  even  as  It  is  understood  In  our 
day,  ever  lived  than  Willlani  Shake- 
speare." 

"He  drew  sonie  rare  scenes  of  revelry, 
;  and  introduced  us  to  many  reckless, 
I  rollicking  characters,  but  he  was 
Ijortraying  the  life  of  the  period  and 
did  not  seek  to  emblazon  Or  extol  drink- 
ing and  riotous  living.  On  the  contrary, 
he  Improved  every  opportunity  to 
throw  odium  upon  customs  that  he 
solemnly  affirmed  were  'more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance,'  My 
view  that  Shakespeare  was,  in  fact,  an 
apostle  of  total  abstinence  in  an  age 
when  drunkenness  was  prevalent  in 
every  grade  of  life  was  at  first  regarded 
as  unique  and  startling.  Many  students 
are  prone  to  associate  the  dramatist 
with  certain  of  his  stage  characters.  The 
belief  obtains  that  Sir  John  Falstaff 
and  Sir  Toby  Belch  reflect.  In  a  meas- 
ure, the  character  of  their  creator.  No 
man,  it  Is  contended,  could  draw  such 
perfect  pictures  of  Elizabethan  swashers 
and  rioters  unless  he  had  himself  been 
an  actor  in  the  scenes  depicted.  This 
contention  is  but  another,  if  uncon- 
scious, tribute  to  the  marvelous  mind  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
opinion  that  he  must  have  been  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  mariner  and  astrol- 
oger, a  master  of  various  crafts  and 
professions,  which  he  Introduces  in  his 
works  with  much  aptitude  and  techni- 
cal knowledge." 

j  Mr.  Postgate  speaks  of  the  reckless  ; 
life  of  certain  contemporaries  of  Shake- , 

Ispeare,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele.  "Heavy 
drinking  was  the  fashion.  Bacchus  was 
the  national  idol;   and  surejy  Shake- 
speare, who  wrote  largely  with  an  eye  ■ 
to  the  box  office  receipts  of  the  Globe ' 
Theatre,  might  be  expected  to  cater  to  j 
the  sentiments  of  his  patrons.    Yet,  no  , 
■matter  how  he  may  have  been  person- 
ally attracted  to  the  social  side  of  tav- 
ern life,  there  Is  abundant  evidence  in 
the  plays  of  a  disposition  to  make  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  disreputable  in  the 
highest  degree.    From  the  facts  already 
submitted  in  thp:=e  articles.  It  is  rtipv 


HtuJ  that  ad  VI  .1  i  I  -■:         1 .  ... 
I  V.  i<ultl  be  In  bad  mica'  Ml  .^iiai.'-- 

■■!"  arc's  time,-  It  required  no  sin  iU 
r  inoiint  of  courage  to  attack  the  com- 
inon  bane.  A  man  had  little  or  no  social 
standing  who  would  not  'stuff  his  skin' 
with  ale  or  liquor,  and  Burton,  In  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  testified  that 
sobriety  was  a  'most  Intolerable  offence 
and  not  to  be  forgiven."  The- strong  head 
was  prized  more  than  tlie  weak  stom- 
ach, and  he  who  drank  deep,  and  yet 
went,  diligently  about  his  affairs,  was 
assuiTed  of  a  due  meed  of  success  and 
popularity.  Shakespeare,  like  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  had  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce the  drink  habit  in  good  round 
terms,  and  produced  whole  scenes  pic- 
turing its  demoralizing  effects.  His 
audiences  evidently  closed  their  ears  to 
the  moral  lessons  thus  conveyed,  being 
content  to  delight  their  eyes  with  ac- 
tions that  aroused  sympathetic  emo- 
tions in  their  envious  breasts.  From  the 
mouth  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  alone  issues 
earnest  commendation  of  wine  and  was- 
sail, and,  coming  from  this  loud  swag- 
gerer, who  usually  had  a  'whole  mer- 
chant's venture  of  Bordeaux  stuff  in 
his  hold,  and  was  In  a  constant  state  of 
moral  muddle,  this  praise  may  easily  be 
regarded  as  censure,  were  the  theatre- 
goers disposed  to  ponder  the  results  of 
Ilia  conduct." 

The  only  praise  of  drinking  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  is  Falstaff's  eulogy  of 
"Sherrls-sack,"  and  this  eulogy  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Falstaff,  "a  drunken 
braggart  who  i.s  totally  lacking  in  the 
very  qualities  which,  according  to  his 
oft-proclaimed  philosophy,  should  spring 
from  his  own  deep  and  thick  potations. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  that  the  dramatist 
had  a  definite  object  in  view  -when  he 
placed  Falstaff  on  the  ^aso."  Sir  John 
is  an  abominable  mlsleador  of  youth,  a 
companion  of  footpads,  a  man  utterly 
bereft  of  honor;  yet  his  unctuous  hu- 
mor, his  easy  conscience  are  always  en- 
tei-taining.  "He  boasts  of  his  lack  of 
honesty;  and  yet  we  laugh  at  his  de- 
vious conduct,  and  applaud  his  sparRling 
repartee.  He  lies  as  unblushlngly  as 
Munchausen,  and  we  approve  his  finesse 
and  roguish  ingenuitj-.  He  proclaims 
his  trade  to  be  that  of  a  thief  and  a 
footpad,  and  we  sympathize  with  his 
creed  that  '  'tis  no  sin  for  a  roan  to 
labor  in  his  voc8.tion.'  He  confesses 
that  he  Is  a  coward  by  instinct,  and  we 
condone  the  mean,  petty  tricks  by  which 
he  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  war.  A  subtle  sympathy,  a  kind  of 
fellow  feeling,  spreads  from  that  'huge 
bombard  of  sack,'  and  blinds  us  to  his 
vices,  his  total  lack  of  principle,  his 
destitution  of  morals.  We  are  ever  ready 
to  take  his  own  bombastic  estimate  of 
himself— to  accept  him  as  'sweet  Jack 
Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack 
Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and. 
therefore,  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstaff.'  We  feel  harshly 
toward  Prince  Hal  for  heajiing  opprobri- 
ous epithets  upon  him."  And  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

Falstaff  knew  his  degeneracy.  "Com- 
pany, -villainous  company,  hath  been  the 
spoil  of  me." 

In  his  sober  moments  he  has  twitches 
of  conscience. 

"Falstaff  may  have  been  solely  the 
offspjins  Of  Shakespeare*  brala.  HIa 


traits  do  not  fully  coincide  with  those 
of  any  known  drunkard  and  awaggrerer 
of  the  age.  He  displays  more  oddities, 
tricks  and  conceits  than  are  usually 
^ound  in  any  one  man.  While  spme  In- 
dividual may  have  suggested  the  out- 
line of  tlie  character,  its  rounding  out 
|Was,  in  all  probability,  a  composite  pict- 
ure of  several  notorious  topers  of  Eliza- 
beth's London— an  epitome  of  the  va- 
garies of  human  nature  when  thorough- 
|ly  drenched  in  drink.  At  any  fate,  this 
theory  becomes  fairly  tenable  if  we  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  well-defined  mora!  purpose  in  his 
mind  when  he  placed  Falstaff  on  the  i 
stage.  J,  I 

"But  the  audiences  of  the  Globe  The-  I 
Btre  did  not  concern  themselves  with  i 
the  ethical  side  of  Falstaff.  They  ac- 
cepted  him,  as  later  worshippers  accept 
Inim,  as  a  rollicking  exponent  of  the  low 
comedy  of  life.  *  •  •  Perhaps,  after 
all,  his  surname  was  expressly  selected 
to  show  that  a  hulk  of  vice,  cow- 
ardice and  chicanery  is  a  false-staff 
for  heroic  days.  Dramatists  played  upon 
names  In.  the  Elizabethan  era,  and 
Shakespeare  had  a  deplorable  trick  of 
ipunning,  even  on  occasion  of  great  pith 
land  moment." 

Thus  Mr.  Postgate.  Reading  his  ar- 
I  tides  we  recall  the  essay  of  Di^  Wlll- 
[1am  Maglnn,  with  the  quatrain  for  a 
imotto,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Fal- 
j  staff  revelling  with  his  companions 
was  at  heart  more  melancholy  than  the 
'cynic  Jaques  In  the  forest  of  Arden. 
iFor  the  Falstaff  of  Maginn  knew  that 
he  had  wasted  opportunities  and  de- 
I  based  an  acute  intellect.  His  days  were 
lonely,  for  the  companions  -worthy  of 
■  his  better  nature  were  occupied  with 
lionorable  cares,  and  for  him  there  was 
I  only  the  tavern  life  with  tosspots  and 
:  bullies.  Only  at  night  did  his  spirit  re- 
ivlve  and  then  through  sack.  Nor  was 
he  unconscious  that  the  sweet  Prince 
sow-tng  his  wild  oats  secretly  despised 
him.  Mounting  the  throne,  Henry  could 
not  bear  the  familiarity  of  the  fat 
knight.  Majlnn  s  paradox  ia  delightful 
reading,  and  It  is  plausible,  yet  there 
is  an  answer  to  be  made  to  Maginn  and 
rilso  to  Postgate,  and  It  Is  summed  up- 
in  sentences  from  Hudson's  analysis  of 
Falstaff's  character:  "Falstaff  is  a  very! 
impracticable  subject  for   criticism  to) 


deal    with;    his   character   being  more 
oomolex  and   manifold   than  can  well 
br-  digested  into  the  forms  of  In.-i'-ni 
Ftatement.   He   has   more   or   is  r 
lliaii  that  one  >an  easily  tell  what 
is.   •   •        If  we  were  ta  fix  upon  an.-- 
I  thing  ,/is   especially    characteristic  of 
Falstafl".  we  should  say  It  Is  an  ^"^f-'' 
fund  of  good  sense.   •   •  •   N  erily, 
he  is  a  most  multitudinous  man;  a  tnor- 
ouKh  epitome  of  ancient  John  Bull;  one 
can  spin  fun  enough  out  of  his  mar- 
V..110U3  brain  to  make  all  the  woria 
1  'laitKh  and  grow  fat.'  "   Hudson,  If  he 
I  tvere  alive,  would  laugh  at  Mr.  Jr-osi- 
I  gate's  theory;   for  Hudson,  t'io"8h  a 
clerkyman  and  recognizing  Mrs.  QulcK- 
Iv  as  one  of  the  wicked,  yet  saw  that 
she  has  always  "an  odor  of  woman- 
hood" about  her. 

I    CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

I  .SI  NP.VY   .Syniphoii.v  Hall,  .■i;."»0  P.  M.  Cnacert 
i    liv  the  noston  Symphony  Orchestra  In  aid  of 
its  I'eusion  Kund.    Dr.  Karl  Muck,  coiidiiclor. 
Sec  special  not  ice. 
.MOXr>AY— .lorriiin  Hull.  8:)."i  P.  M.    I'lrst  co«- 
■  cr!   tit  the  Huston  Quartet  I.Messrs.  Nosck. 
Roih.   Fcrir  and   .Schvocdcr).    with  fleiurich 
(Jdiliard.  pianist.    Beethoven.  Quartet.  B  flai 
niaior.  op.  18.  No.  «:  Cesar  Tianck.  Qulntci 
tor'  piano  and  strings;   Ilnydii.   Quartet.  T> 
iimjor,  op.  (!4.  No.  5. 
WF.nNESDAY— .Jordan  Hall,  H:V,  P.  M.  Con 
cert  by  ICmannel  Ondrieek,  violinist,  assisted 
by  Mrae.  Ella  Kalovu  Ondrieek.  violinist,  and 
Alfred  De  Vuto.   pianist.    Sindlng.  Serenade 
for  two  violins  and  piano;  Bendn.  iionata.  A 
major,  for  violin  (Mr.  Ondricckl:  Jiion,  Idylle, 
Cmtc  mysteriense.  Musette  miniature  for  two 
violins  "and  plnno  (first  time  here):  Au'iu 
(V.nierto.  A  minor,  for  violin,  Mr.  Ondrieek 
(first  time  here). 
TlHlUSDAy  -Joidau  Hall,  S:l.")  P.  M.  Third 
and  la-t  concert  of  the  I'lonzale.v  Qitarlet. 
Brahms.  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51.  No.  1 : 
Moor.  Trola  FTelndes  en  fcrme  de  siilte.  no": 
violon  sciil,  op.  IfM).  Mr.  Pochon:  Beethoven, 
i    Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  l.'.J. 
'       Tremont  Tei-nplc.  .S  P.  M.    Opera  Night  in 
I     th"    'I'remont    Temple   series.     5Ime.  Clara 
Huntington,  soprano;   .Mies  Klvira  I.ereronl. 
I    ciuitralto;  Attilio  di  Cresccnzo..  tenor;  O.  P"' 
Plancon,   baritone.    Testival   chorus  of  160. 
1    conducted  by  John  A.  O'Shea. 
FBinAY-Svmphony    Hall.   2:30   P.   M,.  17«i 
pulilic   rehearsal   "f   the   Boston  Syraphonv 
Orchestra,    Dr.   Karl   Muck   conductor.  See 
special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Symphony   Kali.  S  P.   M..  ITth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Ur  Karl  Muck,  conductor.  See  special  nolle*. 

PERcy  mm 

Percy  Grainger  gave  a  piano  recil:; 
yesterday   afternoon   at  Jordan  Hali 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bac-i 
Busoni,.  organ  Prelude  and  Fugne  in  I 
Major:  Brahms,  Variations  and  Fusri: 
on  a  theme  by  Handel,  op.  24;  Grieg, 
Norwegian     Folksongs    and  Peasant 
Dances:    Grainger,     "Colonial  Song," 
j"Mock  Morris  Dance";  Chopin,  Posthu- 
jinous  study  in  A  flat;  Ravel,  "Ondine" 
jilhe  water-sprite);   Albeniz,  ."Triance" 
(the  Gypsy  quarter  of  Seville). 

The  young  Australian    pianist  and 
composer  made  his  first  appearance  In! 
Boston   yesterday.     Born   at  Brighton 
in  Victoria,  in  1884.  he  gave  his  first  I 
i-ecital  in  Melbourne  at  the  age  of  10.  | 
He  was  then  looked  upon  as  ^  infant 
prodigy.     His  mother    was    his  first 
teacher.    Later  he  studied'  piano  and 
composition .  with   Professor,  Fabst  of 
tlie   Moscow   conservatory  during  his 
visit  to  Australia.    Mr.  Grainger  made 
enough  money  by  recitals  to  go  with 
his    n-iother    to    Germany,    where  he 
studied  with  Profs.  James  Kwart  and 
Busoni. 

Mr.  Grainger  has  given  recitals 
throughout  Europe.  He  played, for  the 
fiist  time  in  America  at  Aeolian  Hal 
New  York,  last  month.  A  passlonatf 
collector  of  folk  songs,  he  has  wanderen 
far  and  wide  with  his  gramophone  in 
search  of  material.  Two  of  his  com- 
positions, "Colonial  Song"  and  "Mocl< 
Morris  Dance"  were  on  the  program. 

The  first  is  intended  to  express  feel- 
ings aroused,  by  Australian  scener\ 
An  arrangement  for  soprano,  tenor  ami 
harp  solos  and  orchestra  was  played 
two  years  ago  in  London  at  one  of  Mr, 
Balfour  Gardiner's  concerts.  The  danrr 
wa.s  inspired  by  the  motto:  "Alway- 
Merry  and  Bright."  It  has  been  played 
with  success  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
No  folk  tunes  are  employed  in  either 
of  these  pieces.  Botli  are  interesting  in 
lolor,  treatment  and  melodic  inventive 
ness.  They  excite  a  desire  to  hear  othci 
works  by  the  composer. 

As  a  .pianist  Mr.  Grainger  has  marked 
individuality.  Youthful  vigor,  energry  and 
virility  are  salient  features  of  his  plac  - 
ing. He  has  not  a  sen.suous  tone,  bu 
his  touch  is  on  the  whole  agreeable  and 
he  has  both  elemental  strength  and 
poetic  insight,  imagination  and  a  vivid 
sense  of  rhythm.  He  is  technical!;' 
well  equipped. 

His    performance    of    Busoni's  tran 
scription  of  Bach's  organ  prelude  and 
•fiigiie  was  robust,  after  the  manner  o:' 
■'lis  master.    In  this,  as  at  other  times 
'during  the  recital  when  Mr.  Grainger 
exulted  overmuch  in  his  strength,  tl>- 
pianist's  chords  were  often  rigid  and  re- 
lentless, lacking  in  depth  and  sonority 
On    the    other   hand    there   were  mo 
ments  of  strikin,?  beauty  and  true  ori- 
ginality of  conception  in  his  playing  of : 
Brahms's  V.ariations. 
A  ( friend  .i;  <■  ■  ' 


^  64 


a>   an   interpreter   ot  Ins 
Grainger  was,  perliaps.  at 
,    ,1  tiie  three  sliarply  contnesleri 
i.  In  Ola  Valley,"  "Cattle  Call" 

•Rotnamsknut."    In  these,  as  in 
I'.  '   I's   ••Ondlne."    the  mood   of  thp 
..I     .sor   was  vividly   suggested  and, 
h        .inetl.  -'^ 

lurlience  was  interested  and 
llr.  Grainger  will  be  hoard 
.■■f  •     at  a  Kutiday  aftcrnoc.n  con- 

■      ! !i  Symphony  Hall. 

T. 'X  THEATRE — ^Anna  I'avlowa 
a-  -mpany  of  Russian  dancers  In 

••  iii  i  ■  "Choplniana"  and  eight 
'Mi  ■  rtlssements." 

Miss  Pavlowa  closed  her  Boston  er- 
g:i^  inent  last  evening  In  nothing  short 
of  II  ovation.  The  huee  theatre  was 
ciov.ded  from  the  orchestra  rail  to  the 
last  seat  in  the  gallery.  The  audience 
was  a  brilliant  one. 

Of  "Amarilla"  and  "Chopiniana"  much 
h  <-  already  been  said  In  these  columns. 
'T  !  I  are  splendid  outlets  for  the  art  of  the 
d  '  r.  Nor  does  Miss  PaVlowa  in  the 
.  v<  Hence  of  her  art  surround  herself 
1  inferior  talent,  for  majiy  In  her 
<  '  nizatlon  could  maintain  a  place  at 
t' •  head  of  their  own  company  of 
<':,!>    rs  with  credit. 

Of  the  ■•divertissements"  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  recall  the  riotous  frenzy  of 
the  "Pizzicato"— such  a  glaring  con- 
trast to  tlic  "Moment  Musical"  as 
danced  by  Miss  Plasltovietzka.  Butsova 
and  Crombova— to  the  music  of  Schii- 
fcert,  and  one  of  the  daintiest  dances 
Feen  on  a  Boston  sta.?e.  the  incarnation 
of  youtlji  of  Joyousncss!  "Flirtation," 
«  picture  of  tlie  year  1830,  was  a  dainty 
Mt  of  coquetry  and  gallantrj-,  as 
dstri  i>d  by  Miss  Plaskovletzka  and  Mr. 
''  isilne,     and    then  tiiere     was  the 

•  .s.  tio  dance  of  "Anitra."  now  sinuous, 
l  ow  wildly  barbaric,  as  interpreted  by 
M!^<H  Svlrskala.    But  with  all  the  sub- 

•  '•■t\  of  the  art  of  Pavlowa,  with  all 
flif  virility  and  grace  of  Vollnine,  In 
til'  :  various  dances.  It  is  hard  to  think 
o-'  '  iiv  others  in  the  riotous  intoxication 
of  ■  l/Autumn  Bacchanal."  which  ended 
tlie  program.  When  all  the  superlatives 
have  been  cxh.iu.sted.  then  it  is  time  to 
tegin  to  desrribe  the  dancing  ot  Pav-j 

^gfB  and  Voiinine. 


Is  lie  goijo  to  a  land  of  no  laugbtpr— 

This  man  th«t  made  mirth  for  us  all? 
Proves  (Icatli  hut  a  sileuce  hereafter. 

WUerc  the  echoes  ot  earth  cannot  fall? 
(luce  closed,  have  the  lips  no  more  duly, 

NO  more  pleasure  tUe  exquisite  cars? 
ai«  the  heart  done  o'erflowlng  with  beauty, 

.4»  the  eves  have  with  tears? 


With  an  "E." 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

On  the  i6th,  2nth  and  30tli  of  Sept- 
ember and  the  "th  of  October  you  had 
some  discussion  as  to  the  correct  method 
of  spelling  Artemus  Ward's  real  sur- 
name— whether    it    was     Brown,  ar 
Urowne — and  apropos  of  that  discussion 
r  will  say  that  I  have  consulted  some 
old  Boston  Diieciories  to  see  how  his 
'  name  as  there  given  was  spelled.  In 
the  Director v  of  1S60  C.  F.  Browne  wad 
I  listed  as  a  printer  at  4  Spring  lane. 
I  with  house  at  I  Bussey  place.    In  the 
I  Directory   of   1S59   Charles    F.  Browti 
Mn.siness    not    given)    was    listed  as 
Hi  reling   at    4   Bussey   place;   in  th'j 
IM     lory    of    185S   Charles   F.  Brown 
-     -  ness  not  given)  was  listed  as  board 
•  at  1  Hancock  street;  in  the  Direct 
,,i  .v  of  ISo-  Charle.^  F.  Browne  was  11st- 
eU'  a.'i  a  clerk  (street  not  given)  and  as 
boarding  at  1  Hancock  street ;  in  tlie 
Directory  of  1856  no  Chailes  V.  Brown 
or  Browne  who  was  Artemus  was  listed  ; 
in   the   Dlrector>-   of   1855   Charles  F. 
Brown  was  listed  as  a  clerk  (street  not 
(M)  and  as  boarding  at  23  Chelsea 
sirrp.t,   and   In   the  Directory  of  1854 
Charles  F.  Brown  was  listed  as  a  clerli 
at  Kneeland  street,  comer  of  Hudson 
street    and  as  boarding   at  the  same 
place.     Since    in    early    life  Artetnus 
worked  In  Bosto.t   for  a  while  at  the 
I  r  ■  :        trade,  undoubtedly  the  above- 
:  Charles  F.  Browne,  who  in 
lory  of  1860  was  listed  as  a 
prinu  r  al  4  "spring  lane,  was  .Vrtemus, 
;vnd   1  am  inclined   to  think  that  the 
.-harles  F.  Brown  spoken  of  atiove  as 
I '-a  In  the  Directories  of  lSo4,  1855, 
.s    and    1859,    and    the   Charles  F. 
..wne  spoken  of  above  as  listed  In 
Director}-  .^f  1857,  were  likewise,  one 
<i  all,  Artemus.   It  therefore  appears, 
il  ilie  Directories  can  be  relied  upon  as 
evidence  on  the  question  as  to  how  he 
ppelled  his  real  surname,  that  he  some- 
1   lies   spelled   it  with   and  sometimes 
tliout  a  final  "e."  ,    „,  ^ 

\  newspaper  of  the  name  of  the  Wash-  a 
inutonian  was  being  published  (by 
Wright  &  Potter)  at  4  Spring  lane  In 
18G0.  and  probably  it  wa.s  on  that  news- 
paper that  Artemus  was  then  workinj 
as  a  printer.  BROWN  STUDY. 

Brookline. 


i!  Aii..:iaua  Ward,  .■'liuwiiig  that  j 

is  spelled  the  surname  "Brown," 
been  published  in  The  Herald. 
Artomus  himself  after  he  went  to  New 
York  spelled  his  name  with  an  "e." 
Perhaps  he  spelled  it  so  In  Boston  and 
.Cleveland.— E.d. 

War  Notes. 

The  Jurlsten   Zettung    ot    Germany  | 

laUtes  that  Uie  casualty  lists  published 
Ittll  .January  25  contain  the  names  of, 
!  919  lawj-ers  who  had  been  killed  on  the ' 
'battlefield;  five  professors.  275  govern-' 
i  inent  and  municipal  officials;  220  solici- 
tors, and  334  judges. 
A  German  professor  at  Tokio  Univer- 
■  sity  wished  to  go  home  to  fight.  The 
:  government  gave  him  a  year's  leave  at 
full   salary  to  go  home  and  do  his 
worst.    The  ' Japanese  are  a  courteous 
nation. 

The  English  Dorsets  have  invented  a 
name  for  qne  of  the  comforts  supplied 
by  the  women  that  are  knitting.  "They 
are  sometime.''  hungry  at  the  front,  and 
the  bodv  belts  which  some  ot  us  call 
•belly  bands'  are  called  politely  'dados 
round  the  dining  room.'  " 

Confectioners  in  Austria  may  now 
use  onlv  70  per  cent,  of  the  best  flour 
in  cakes  and  pastry,  which  may  be 
made  onlv  on  two  days  of  the  week.  Mr. 
Welsskirchner.  the  burgomaster  of 
Vienna,  speaking  at  a  political  meet- 
ing, bitterly  complained  that  thousands 
of  faniilipf  in  Vienna  were  living  just 
as  though  there  was  no  war.  Elegantly 
dressed  women  sat  in  cafes  drinking 
whipped  cream  with  their  coffee  and 
eating  the  finest  cakesi  heedless  of  the 
fact  (that  their  sons  and  brothers  were 
giving  their  lives  for  the  fatherland. 

To  some  of  us  Mr.  Jones's  delightful 
comedv,  "Mary  Goes  First,"  Is  fresh 
in  the  mind.  It  seems  that  the  war 
has  Introduced  perplexing  problems  of 
social  precedence  In  England.  A  "sol- 
dier's widow  "  states  her  case  in  the 
Observer.  She  ha,s  a  young  friend,  a 
ranker,  to  spend  a  week-end  with  her. 
Her  nephew,  a  captain,  would  like  to 
be  Invited  to  dinner.  Under  the  old 
order  of  things  could  they  be  asked 
to  meet'.'  Here  Is  another  case.  A 
mother  has  two  sons,  one  a  private.; 
the  other  an  officer.  The  mother  says: 
"I  do  not  know  if  I  can  walk  out  with 
both  together."  for  she  remembers  the 
days  when  the  woman  separated  the  of- 
ficer from  the  private.  "My  advice," 
savs  the  editor  of  "The  Office  Win- 
dow" in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  "is  that 
she  should  walk  out'  with  the  linked 
arms  of  her  sons,  and  help  to  abolish 
some  of  our  remaining  absurdities  of 
military  etiquette."  AVe  recall  a  curi- 
ous incident  in  a  Boston  club.  A  mem- 
ber was  entertaining  a  marine,  the 
wayward  son  of  an  old  friend,  but  a 
manly,  presentable,  well-behaved  young 
fellow.  A  .surgeon  in  the  United  States 
navy  happened  to  see  the  marine 
through  the  door  of  an  adjacent  room. 
He  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  House  Committee.  Insisting 
that  the  member  should  be  disciplined, 
for  conduct  misbecoming  a  gentleman. 

The  following  advertisement  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  London  Times: 
"First  aeroplane  bomb  —  A  contri- 
bution to  the  fund  has  been  made 
In  the  shape  of  a  fragment  of  the 
first  bomb  which  fell  on  English  soil 
In  this  Ruropean  war.  The  contributor 
considers  that,  as  an  enduring  record 
of  the  war,  the  fragment  should  in- 
crease in  value  as  time  goes  on,  and 
he  has  decided  that  It  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
amout  realized  credited*  to  The  Times 
Fund  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded.  The 
donor  will  give  to  the  purchaser  of  this 
fragment  of  the  bomb  the  authentic 
history  of  how  It  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. The  highest  bid  received  by  noon 
on  March  1  will  be  accepted."  I 


  Il  o  fi. 

tnij  ira|>ciiio:iii.T  i-r  h,! 

Liiidntlon  nor  storm,   r  i 
famine:  a  few  jears,    i,(  Jh:ir^   a   h  iii      '  ii'  , 
may  corer  all  traces  of  sucu  calamity.  But 
that  country  is   too  siirclr  mined  in  which  \i 
inortia  are   losi         ■     ^  l  lv   to   the   greater  er'-'t''! 
part  of   the  risi; 
tbey  aboDt  to  s.nk 

Ilia  given,   by  an  unrcprcssed  and  an  UQTe 
proved  example,  the  lesson  of  bad  faith. 


tlla  II 


Freaks. 


Cannon  Ba 

As  the  World  X\'ags : 

What  Is  the  most  curious  shot  ever 
made  by  a  cannon  ball  or  a  shell  fired 
by  an  enemy  in  battle?  A  letter  appears 
In  The  Academy  of  Ix>ndon,  written  by 
a  signal  officer  who  was  on  the  bridge 
of  the  British  ship  which  sank  the  fam- 
ous Emden.   He  says: 

"A  shot  cut  away  tiie  port  signal 
halyards,  cut  through  the  range  finder — 
about  si.s  feet  of  tirass — blew  oft  the 
range  taker's  leg.  cut  a  rail  off,  came 
through  the  hammocks  lining  the  Inside 
of  the  bridge,  through  the  screen  and 
through  the  slyp  awning  which  was 
launched  outside  the  screen,  and  then 
burst.  One  lump  of  shell  hit  the  deck 
only  a  foot  away  from  ine  (I  have  the 
piece),  shooting  by  m.v  head  by  inches, 
and  another  pierce  hit  the  deck  and  then 
bounced  up  and  through  the  bridse 
Bcieen,  taking  exactly  half  a  iiair  of  bi- 
noculars with  it.  Not  bad  for  one  shot, 
was  it?" 

Albert  D.  Richardson,  who  went 
through  part  of  the  American  civil  war 
for  the  New  York  Tribune,  records  this 
story.  He  was  on  board  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  Foote,  the  Benton,  before 
Island  No.  10.  in  the  Mississippi  river,  liv 
1862.  The  ship  was  constantly  under  the 
fire  of  confederate  batteries.  One  day 
he  says  that: 

"An  eight-inch  solid  shot  penetrated  a 
half-inch  Iron  plating  and  five  inches  of 
timber  near  the  bows  as  if  they  were 
paper,  buried  itself  in  the  deck  and  re- 
bounded,   striking  the    roof.     It  then 
danced  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
boat,  through  the  cabin,  the  wardroom. 
,  the  machinery  pantry,  and  at  the  very 
end  fell  and  remained  on  the  comitio-  j 
dore's  writing  desk,  cru.«hlng  in  the  lid." 
'  Probably  the  commodore  kept  It  for  use 
i  as  a  paper  weight. 

I  F.  LAURISTON  BUL.LARD. 

Boston. 


il  anteceu' 
1   .such  c.\. 

^   _  lance  from  li.»:  piu 

.,,    and~tbc°e  are  What  would  be  the  distance  between  the 
whern  the  ruler  pronoun  .Tid  lis  grammatical  antecedent 
If  the  ■'  ■'•  i'l  I'     plural  number. 

jt  dence  that  ni" 

very  i.--  .  i  ii'    ii>  :,ilU  in  which  y<\i 

stamp  a.«  •  i .  onemi.-)  the  use  of  a  slngu-  ■ 
lar  verb  in  sucli  expression.'  had  an 
editorial  article  whicii  contained  such 
an  expression  '  with  a  singular  verb, 
namely,  the  following  sentence  In  the 
editorial  article  entitled  "A  Plea  for 
Justice":  "Textually  and  pictorially 
here  la  one  of  the  most  impressive 
presentations  of  our  neglected  duty  to 
the  red  man  that  has  been  offered  to 
an  apathetic  public  in  many  years." 
Brookline. 


A  Strange  Phrase. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  the  benefit  of  the  average  reader, 
won't  you  ple.ase  elucidate  a  phrase  re- 
cently used  in  an  editorial  pul)lished  in 
The  Herald  on  tlie  growth  of  religious 
bodies  in  this  country?  No  doubt  it  is.  as 
you  sav,  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
situation  that  the  "Old  Two-Seed-In-the- 
Splrit  Predestinarlans"  have  gained  no 
adherents  this  year.  Who.  oh,  who,  are 
the  "Old  Two-Seed-ln-the-Splrlt  Prcdes- 

tinarlans"?   I  cannot  believe  that  I  am 

alone  in  my  ignorance  of  a  sect  with  so 
1  unforgettable  a  name,  so  I  am  sure  an 

explanation  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
I  readers  besides  myself.  M.  U.  L. 

I    West  Medfield. 

We  have  consulted'T!Tcrgymen  of  varl- 
!  ous  denominations.  They  were  iipp'.'lf 
1  to  explain  the  phrase.— i 


Boston  Quartet  Makes  Its  First 
Appearance  in  Public  in 
Jordan  Hall. 


LAST  SYMPHONY  PENSION 
FUND  CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Enthusiastic  Audience  Fills  Hall  to 

Its  Capacity. 

The  second  and  last  concert  of  the 
season  in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra yesterday  afternoon.  Sym- 
phony Hall  was  filled  to  Its  capacity 
with  -an  enthusiastic  audience.  Dr. 
Karl  Muck  conducted. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  B  minor.  No.  6.  "Pathetiqii*" 

T«<?hailtowsky 
Seleetlona  from  aet  IIL,  "The  Masterslnitera 

of  Nnremherg"  Wagner 

Selections  from  "Siegfried"  and  "Dusk  of 
the  Gods"  (arranged  by  Hans  Kichter) 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser"  Wagner 

No  stronger  proof  could  have  been 
gftven  of  the  excellent  performance  by 
the  orchestra  or  the  pleasure  ot  the 
hearers  than  the  unbroken  stillness 
during  each  number  and  the  hearty 
applause  at  its  close.  Dr.  Muck  re- 
sponded to  numerous  recalls,  and  the 
entire  orchestra  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  and  at  the  close  oi  the  con- 
cert. CV.' 

Nations  are  not  ruined  b.v  wnr:  for  contents 
and  churehcs.  palaces  aud  cities,  are  not  na 
lions.  The  Messenians  and  Jews  and  Atb\>- 
ranlans  saw  their  houses  and  temples  lerelled 
with  the  pavement;  the  mightiness  of  the 
but  after  a  few  years  ii  was  ic^vu.cv.  f.nrh  gave  the  stronger  mind  a  freSh  Impnlse, 
I.,etters  from  tho.se  who  know  the  fam-  i        jt  ,prans  higli  abore  the  flames  that  eon 

iiniert  tlio  last  (meTnent.    'ni..  niln  of  »  couti 


"Authentic"  Advertisements. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  "Prude'  gave  as  an 
"authentic"  advertisement,  "The  Misses 
Smith,  having  cast  off  clothing  of  everv- 
description,  invite  immediate  inspection," 
If  that  advertisement  is  "authentic,"  as 
claimed,  how  does  it  happen  that,  when 
it  is  printed  in  the  newspapers,  the  names 
of  the  advertiser,*!  are  never  twice  given 
alike?  The  Herald  of  Oct.  4,  1894,  had. 
under  the  heading  "Over  the  Door  at 
the  North  End, "  the  following,  which  it 
will  be  seen  Is  a  variant  of  the  advertise- 
ment given  by  "Prude":  ".Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  Levi,  having  cast  oft  clothing 
of  all  descriptions,  invite  public  inspec-  ' 
tion,"   A  reference  to  the  Boston  direct-  \ 
ones  of  that  tirrie  shows  that  there  were  I 
then  In  Boston  no  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Solomon 
Levi  who  were  dealers  in  second-hand 
clothing,  so  It  Is  safe  tq  say  that  The 
Herald's  statement  that  the  above-given 
advertisement,    or   announcement,    was  ;, 
"over  a  door  at  the-  North  end"  was  ;j 
fiction.    The  follominf  item  was  in  the  ' 
plate  matter  of  the  Groton  Landmark  | 
of  .\ug.  19,  1903  :   "Our  English  cousins! 
use  'left  oft'  for  our  'cast  oft,'  as  ap- 
plied to  second-hand  garments.  The  fol- 
lowing ad.  recently  appeared  in  A.  Lon- 
don paper :    'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  have  ' 
left  off  clothing  of  all  kinds.   They  can  j 
be  seen  any  day  between  S  and  S  P.  M.'  "  | 
Notice  that  in  this  case  the  advertisers  j 
are  neither  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Levi,  ' 
as  The  Herald  gave  their  names  when  It  i 
printed  their  alleged  advertisement,  nor  ; 
the  Misses  Smith,  as  "Prude"  gave  their  j 
names  when  the  latter  sent  you  their 
alleged  advertisement. 

That  alleged  advertisement,  in  the 
form  of  some  of  its  numerous  variants, 
gets  into  the  newspapers  every  little 
while,  but  T  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  puzzle  anybody  to  prove  that,  as 
claimed  by  "Prude,"  it  is  authentic. 

Feb.  17.    INCONSTANT  READER. 


We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman 
named  Browne  that  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  the  members  of  his  family 
spelled  their  name  with  an  "e.  "  This 
had  been  the  spelling  since  the  first 
Browne  came  to  this  country.  Soon  af- 
ter the  war,  the  "e"  was  considered  to 
be  too  English  and  obnoxious  to  a  true 
natviot.  It  was  dropped  for  a  time, 
but  after  a  few  years  It  was  restored 


Nouns  and  Verbs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
1  notice  that  In  quoting  from  George 

Augustus  Sala  s  memoirs  tlie  expression 

"one  of  the  most   powerful  romances 

which  has  ever  been  penned."  etc,  yo^j 

Interpolate  "sic"  after  "has,"  thereby. 

I  suppose,  indicating  that  you  regard 
i  "has"  as  an  error  for  "have."    On  that 
I  point  your  sentiments  are  mine,  but  1 1 
I  guess  that  you  and  I  are  nearly  If  not ' 

quite  alone  in  being  of  that  way  of 

thinking,    for    In    the    numberless    In-  ; 

stances  of  expression  of  that  kind  tvhich 

£  have  seen  in  print  I  don't  think  tiiat 

I  have  ever  seen  a  plural  verb  u.seU — ; 

80  it  would  seem  that  In  such  cases  a ' 

singular  verb  must  be  In  accord  with 

the  genius  of  the  languiige  (whatever! 

that    overworked    expression    means). . 

Can  you  cite  any  instances  of  such  ex- 1 

presslons   in    which    a   plural   verb  Is   

used?    That  a  singular  verb  should  he  ; 

used  hi  c.NpressiOTis  of  that  kind  is  to      The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 

me  •)!  the  more  inexpllcabU  becwM  oil ,  week  carries  a  number  of  excellent  and 

acts,  all  of  which  were  well  re- 
ceived by  two  audiences  of  customary 
Monriay  proportions  yesterday.  Orvlllc 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Quartet,  a  new  chamber 
music  club  composed  of  Sylvain  Noack, 
Otto  Roth,  Emile  Ferlr  and  Alwln 
Schroeder,  having  given  two  or  three 
concerts  In  private  this  season,  made 
Us  first  appearance  In  public  last  even- 
ing In  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a  large 
and  very  friendly  audience.  Helnrich 
Gebhard,  pianist,  assisted.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
quartet  In  B-flat  major,  op.  18,  No.  6; 
Cesar    Franck,    piano    quintet    In  F 

'  minor;  Haydn,  quartet  In  D  major,  op. 

164,  No.  6. 

'  A  string  quartet  does  not  come  up  In 
■  a  night  like  Jonah's  gourd.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  excellent  string  quartet  is  like 
confidence  In  the  adage.  The  gentlemen 
composing  this  new  organization  are 
recognized  as  players  of  marked  ability 
and  long  experience  In  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  Messrs.  Roth  and 
Schroeder  were  for  years  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  when  that 
chamber  club  was  at  the  zenith  of  Its 
reputation.  Mr.  Ferlr  was  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet led  by  Mr.  Willy  Hess,  who  always 
played  solo  throughout  a  concert  in  a 
restless,  Impetuous,  monochromatic 
manner.  Mr.  Noack  was  known  abroad 
as  a  quartet  player  before  he  was  in- 
vited to  be  the  second  concert  master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

However  experienced  these  players 
may  Individually  be,  they  know  full  well 
that  perfect  ensemble  is  not  gained  in  a 
month  or  In  a  year.  They  have  practised 
diligently,  and  the  results  of  their  labor 
were  shown  last  night  In  the  prevailing 
accuracy,  smoothness  and  balance.  The  ! 
performance  of  one  of  Beethoven's  ear-  ' 
ller  quartets  gave  pleasure  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  qualities  above  named  and 
also  by  reason  of  the  euphony  and  the 
musical  intelligence  displayed. 

But  more  than  this  is  required  In  a 
performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  superb 
quintet,  one  of  the  greatest  composi- 
tions in  the  literature  of  chamber  music, 
a  work  that  Is  romantically  classic.  In 
the  performance  last  night  breadth, 
nobility,  and  a  certain  emotional  ecstasy 
peculiar  to  Franck  were  missing.  The 
performance  was  respectable,  but  re- 
spectability in  this  Instance  Is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
close  analysis,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  second  movement  was  taken  at 
too  fast  a  pace,  etc.  It  Is  enough  to 
say  that  the  rapturous  spirit  and  the 
expression  of  longing  that  cannot  be 
put  Into  even  Inspired  prose  or  poetry 
were  lacking.  The  flight  of  imagination 
was  not  far  above  the  earth. 

Nevertheless,  the  Intention  was  pure 
and  honorable. 

Orville  Harrold  Pleases  House— i 
W.  0.  Kelly  and  Other 
Favorites  on  Bill. 


■^•iwi.aiiy  of  X 
"voral  other  f ■ 

(o  rsostoji  this  w««lt  under  the 
-ciiii^iit  of  Ous  Kdwar<>«-  ^I"".  Har- 
.  has  Ions  liorn  faniotw  aa  one  ot 
Air.ci-lpa's  Krcati^at  tonors,  one  of  hl« 
lii  iinphs  havinp  he^n  his  "I'm  KallinB 
111  I.OV6  with  Rome  One,"  from  "Naugh- 
i>  Marietta.  "  With  lOniil  Polak  acconv 
panvinff  hira,  Mr.  llarroUl  Is  appearing 
tl.is  week  m  a  number  of  clawlcal  and 
pni  iilar  selections. 

.Tu.st  before  Orvllle  Ilaxrold  upon  tne 
piosram  1.1  that  old  Boston  favorite. 
Walter  C.  '  Kelly  .who  has  for  years 
hccn  doing  his  "The  Virginia  Judge 
act  in  the  vaudeville  houses  of  this 
country  and  of  all  countries  for  that 
miitter.  Indeed  he  has  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad,  and  comes 
liftre  direct  from  the  Winter  Garden.  As 
usual.  Kelly  prefa/;es  his  holding  of 
court  down  In  Breakwater,  Va.,  with  a 
series  of  capital  stories,  and  whether 
tliev  arc  all' true  to  life  or  not.  each  of 
them  Is  good.  Then  follows  the  session 
of  the  court  with  Kelly  of  course  the 
judiie.  dispensing  Virginia  justice  at 
wholesale  to  a  long  line  of  offenders, 
the  crimes  being  almost  as  numerous  as 
tlie  criminals. 

Mrs.  Gene  Hughes  was  excellent  as 
the  star  in  her  own  company  giving 
Edgar  Allen  Woolf's  capital  little  come- 
dy of  morals  entlted  "Lady  Gossip." 
.\iis.  Hughes  had  the  roe  of  Lady  Gossip 
and  in  the  course  of  the  act  she  appears 


l\eariil.s  and  conlinuou.sly 
I  and  .showed  marked  pleas- 
1,1  \Uf  i)ectacular  I'eatuies  of  the 
pnicrtalnmenl.  .Mnong  these  the  reall.«- 
ti<'  shower  In  the  first  art  should  not  be 
overlooked.  'I'  -  ■  ■  ■  '  »  i"^  linilt-d 
I ■>  two  week- 


RIDICULES  BAN 
ON  'MATERNITY' 

New  York  Speaker  Says  Such 
Acts  Make  Boston  a 
Laughing-stock. 


De  Jitney  Bus. 
|A9  the  World  Wftgs: 

To  those  sacred  holders  of  sto'  in 
rioctnc  street  railways  I  respectfully 
irr-ommend  the  following  variant  of  a 
\(  '^ll-known  maxim: 

"De  jitney  bus  non  est  desputandura." 
,  HARVARD  '74. 

Cambridge,  March  8. 


.Mayor  Curley's  refusal  to  permit  the 
ppiTormainee  of  Brieux'a  "Maternity"  in 
Boston  was  ridiculed  last  nigbt  by 
Leonard  D.  Abbott  of  New  York  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Social  Science  meeting 
in  X^iinier  Hall. 

I   scf  from  your  papers."  said  Mr. 
Abbott,  "that  your  mayor  will  not  allow 
-  -  .  11  ■  =■  <-na        performance  of  'Maternity'  becau.«e  he 

In  a  number  of  stunning.  striKmg  ^of'  „ot  willing  to  have  the  boards  ot  any 
tumes.    The  sketch  is  good ;  so  is  tne  ^^g^jj.^  .^^  ^y  such  an 

company  •as  a  whole.    Altogether    Laay   ^insavory  play.    It  is  this  kind  of  thing 


CJossip"  was  one  of  the  best  things  upon  ^  laughing 

the  bill,  nor  should  the  excellent  work  U-Qiid. 


-stock  for  the 


of  B.nty  Swart?,  as  Sarah,  the  maid.  b«  ,  ^.^^^^^j.  ^i,^  mayor  has  seen  the 
over-lookeJ.    ft  deserved  and  received  p,^j,      conde!nn.<;.   Brieux  Is  a  member 


a  curtain  call. 

Matthews,  Shayne  &  Co.  have  a  sketch 
that  Is  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary. 
It  is  of  Mr.  Matthews'  creation  and  is 
entitled  "Dreamland."  the  scene  being 
laid  in  that  part  of  New  York  where  the 
dope  burns  freely  and  the  pipe  is  fre- 
quently hit, 


of  the  French  government,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  writers  of  the  day— not  a 
rovolvitlonary,  but  a  liberal  whose  lieart 
burns  at  the  sex  wrongs  and  injustices 
of  our  time,  and  one  who  writes  with 
the  moral  fervor  of  a  prophet.  How 
can  anybody  who  sees  'Damaged  Goods' 
and  'Maternity'  see  anything  immoral 


The  One  "Out." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  George  P.  Bollvar'a  account  of 
the  Southron  who  always  had  an  "out" 
In  his  harness  reminds  me  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  a  tale  read  In  the  long 
ago: 

"Jlggledy,  Jaggledy,  Joogledy  Jum 

Bless  my  soul,  but  the  Joodle's  come! 
I  Ome  with  his  cane  and  his  high  allk 

hat. 

But  dash  my  wig,  he's  forgotten  his 
pink  cravat!" 

CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 
Roxburj-,  March  6. 


The  "What  Is  ItT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  note,  "What  Was  ItT"  In  your 
Issue  ot  this  morning,  stating  that  the 
writer  remembers  "him  or  It"  at  the 
Aquarlal  Qarden  In  the  early  sixties, 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  my  dec- 
laration (In  the  Issue  for  Feb.  30)  that 
"there  were  no  freaks." 

It  might  not  be  worth  while  to  occupy 
your  space  in  defence  of  my  judgment 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  "freak,"  or 
of  m.v  observing  powers,  or  ot  my  mem-  ' 
ory.  or  even  ot  my  veracity.  But  It  does ' 
i-eem  to  me  worth  while  to  determine  ] 
whether  I  am  right  In  assuming  that' 
Louis  Agaeslz  and  Jeffries  Wytnan 
would  not  have  countenanced  the  exhl- 


BcEsie  Wynn.  the  lady  dainty  of  vaude-  ,  ti,em? 

ille.  returns  to  Keith's  this  week  after  j    ..^-^^  crucifying  the  prophets. 


1  nlze 


an  absence  of  several  years  to  find  her 
friends  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  Miss 
Wynn's  act  is  entirely  new,  and  her  _ 
songs  are  particularly  good  and  well  ji,,,^^ 
chosen. 

Also  upon  this  week's  bill  are  the  La 
Grohis,  a  European  novelty  effect;  Mc- 
Dcvltt. -Kelly  and  Lucy  in  "The  Piano 
Movers  and  the  Actress";  Ted  Lorraine 
snd  Hattle  Burks  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing; the  Tuscaiio  brothers,  who  juggle 
Koman  battle  a.\o.s  as  though  they  were 
no  more  dangenous  than  wands;  also  the 
week's  news  as  portrayed  in  the  movies. 

Ne.xt  week  Iflrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  be 
the  Star  of  the  bill. 


l  or  here  wo  have  not  got  the  Intelli- ' 


gence  or  the  discrimination  to  recog 


a  great  man.  Ibsen 
gh  the  same  thing 


at 


had  to  go ' 
the  begin- 


r  ing  of  his  career  ho  had  the  same  fight 
with  this  stupid  Philistinism.  It  is  not 
'Damaged  Goods'  and  '.Maternity'  that 
?.ro  unsavory;  it  is  the  mind  of  the 
ivian  who  sees  anything  unsavory  in 
them. 

"The  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  yet 
growp  up.  We  cannot  allow  free  dis- 
(  ussi()n  of  great  questions.  This  'Mater- 
nity' pla.v  deals  with  sex  questions; 
therefore  hit  it  on  the  head.  We  in 
America  have  the  same  provincial  and 
— -  *  — ~ — Puritanical  ideas  they  had  in  former 
.SllUBEKT  rilBATRE— The  VN  iiiter  t'mes.  It  Is  still  against  the  law  to  dis- 
Oarden's  pr(H,iction  of  "Dancing  ;'^"ss  .sex  questions?." 
Around."  a  moBern  musical  spectacle  in  ^t'-  Abbott  lectured  on  "BVancisco 
two  acts  and  11  scenes.  Dialogue  and  :  1^'' and  the  Modern  School."  He 
lyrics  by  Harold  Atterldge.    Music  by  Ferrer  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 

Sismund  Romberg  and  Harrv  Carroll.     education.  j 

I.ieut.  nariT  Grallan,  IJnrrv  Clarke  L. ''""""Plantjng  'n,  ^  1 

I.  out.  Unbel  t  Karl  Fox  P*^^"  ^  ork  cathedral,  he  expressed  the 

I.ifiit.  Hartley  .'. . , .  .t'vank  Carter  !  opinion  that  "it  looks  like  a  frame-up,"  I 

rMi''^'''»n?'T'''.'-.-,  •  i'.  ■  v.  Kitty  Doner!  saying  further,  "It  is  one  of  the  most; 

.V";;ti'"'Ce'dall''"'™'"': UKvVvfstonU''-''^"^  '»°"ible  things  for  detec- j 

'rillio  Rao  Boudiu  I  tivea  to  .get  into  revolutionary  groups! 

'•,"<■■'■  Mao  Doaly  and  try  to  incite  them  to  foolish  vio-  . 

(  laroiioe  Olin  Howlaml  hence  "  ' 

^o(■on<l  Lleiitciiant.....  Harry  t:.  Wilcox  I 


 Al  .lolson 

I'-tl>eI  .-Eileen  Molyneaun 

H.  -iilali  Elliot  Helen  Lee 

I.  onl  Graham  Fred  Leshe 

I'atiirta.  Mao  poti, 

.lobo  Elliott  Melville  Ellis 

Joyous  Mr.  Jolson  returned  to  Boston 
last  evening  as  the  leading  figure  in 
"Dancing  Around,"  a  kaleidoscopic  and 
vivid  entertainment  In  two  acts.  The 
comedian  was  warmly  welcomed.  He 
appeared  in  many  characters,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Hartley's  servant,  as  a  Hindu 
prince,  ^s  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Frivolity 
Theatre,  as  a  porter,  clerk  and  guide  at 
the  Hotel  Lavender. 

The  comedian  was  as  usual  genial, 
witty,  entertaining.  His  good  humor  is 
contagious,  his  spontaneity  irresistible. 
-He  was  a  delight  in  .iokes,  songs  and 
repartee.  "Sister  Susie  Sewing  Shirts 
for.  Soldiers"  excited  laughter  and 
amazement  at  Mr.  .lolson's  glibness. 
while  the  comedian  had  no  difficulty  in 
pursuading  the  audience  to  join  in  the 
chorus.  •» 

The  show  is  highly  spectacular  and 
lavishly  staged.  The  dialogue  is  breezy. 
The  plot  is  barely  perceptible,  but  suf- 
ficient to  provide  excuse  for  Mr.  Jol- 
.son's  changes  of  character.  Comely 
young  women  of  every  variety,  statu- 
esque and  cuddlesome.  gospel-eyed  and 
brazen,  generous  in  pleasing  revelations, 
disiport  themselves  on  the  stage  ot 
frisk  about  on  the  illuminated  runway{ 

The  costumes  are  gorgeous  in  coloii 
schemes  and  bewildering  in  designs.* 
There 


The  oriental  attitude  of  of  mind  that 
enabled  the  Sliah  of  Persia  calmly  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  attend  the  Derby,  on  the  ground  that 
"lie  knew  one  horae  could  run  faster  than 
another,"  is  foreign  to  that  of  Western 
civilization. 


In  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  sang  in  New  Or- 
leans on  Feb.  27.  Her  coming  was 
eagerly  anticipated,  for  New  Orleans 
has  justly  boasted  of  her  devotion  to 
music  as  shown  by  the  early  establish- 
ment of  an  opera  house  and  nor  pride 
in  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  who  was 
born  there  in  1829.  The  New  Orleans 
Item  of  Feb.  21  announced  the  approach 
of  Miss  Teyte : 

"Maggie  Teyte,  the  little  lyrlo  so 
prano,  who 

Anthony  Comstockltes  by  trotting  about 
in  knickerbockers  and  silk  hose,  will 
sing  before  the  New  Orleans  Philhar- 
monic Society  at  the  Athenaeum,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  27. 

Maggie  Teyte  has  just  returned  from 
a  toru  of  the  West,  where  the  news- 


bition  of  anything  comparable  with  the 
"What  Is  It?"  of  Barnum. 

Granting  the  accuracy  of  your  corre- 
spondent's recollection,  may  not  two  dif- 
ferent periods  be  cohcei'ned?  Perhaps 
the  attraction  of  normal  objects  failed 
to  secure  sufficient  attendance  and  the 
proprietors  added  later  a  "Connecting 
Link  Between  Man  and  the  Brute  Crea- 
I  tion."    If  so  the  two  naturalists  named 
[above,  and  their  disciples,  probably  lost 
I  their  iiiteresl.    I  entered  the  army  medi- 
jcai  corps  in  July,  1862.   If  "M.  J.  C."  will 
I  favor  me  witli  his  addi-ess.  a  comparison 
of   dates   may   enable   us   to   effect  a 
reconciliation. 

In  this  connection  two  Incidents  may 
interest  your  readers: 

1 —  About  1860.  when  visiting  Bar- 
num's  Museum  in  New  York,  I  per- 
suaded the  custodian  of  the  "What  Is 
It?"  to  let  me  examine  him  without 
,clothing.  He  was  simply  an  idiotic 
negro  'boy,  the  only  ape-like  feature 
being  the  small  head. 

2 —  A  letter  written  by  me  from  Folly 
island    (next    Morris    Id.,    south  of 
Charleston  harbor),  Oct.  1,  1863,  con- 
tains  the  following  passage :    "A   few . 
days  ago  I  heard  that  the  servant  bov  i 
of   Col.    James    Beecher   of   the  First 
North    Carolina    [afterward    the    3oth ' 
U.  S.  Colored  Troops]  was  the  'What  I 
Is  It?"  of  Barnum.    Col.  Beecher  had. 
got  him  from  Col.  H  [the  word  looks 
like  Howe]  in  New  York.    I  called  him 
to  my  tent  and  examined  him  closely. 
He  is  an  ordinary  negro  boy,  not  at  all 
Idiotic  like  the  real  'What  Is  It?'  He 
says  that  when  the  real  one  was  ill  or 
tired  he  sometimes  took  his  place,  and 
was  instructed  by  Barnum  how  to  be- 
have.   He  told  a  consistent  story ;  said 

I  the  other  boy  n^ver  talked  at  all." 

BURT  G.  WILDER. 
Brookline,  March  4. 


Italics. 

was  Fred  Leslie  as  the  a.<) 
ile  Lord  Graham  and  th- 
lOllis  v.  ith  his    familiar  pi. 


Natural  History. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  other  mental  and  moral  weak- 
nesses, I  am  afflicted  with  a  fondness 
for  live  animals.  Unfortunately,  I  live 
in  a  flat,  and  my  housekeeper,  who  is  a 
woman  of  husky  build  and  unrelenting 
disposition,  refuses  to  harbor  dogs,  cats, 
snakes,  rabbits,  parrots  or  any  other 
form  of  bird  or  beast  witliin  the  four 
I  walls  of  our  otherwise  happy  home. 
One  midnight  not  long  ago  1  met  on 
delights  In  shocking  the  1 15°\er  street  a  man  carrying  a  perfectly 
good  young  pig  which  I  could  haw 
bought  for  J2  on  account  of  the  animal's 
holHterous  squealing,  but  didn't  because 
lot  the  Inevitable  results  if  I  had. 

So,  then,  I  have  been  reduced  to  the 
companionship  of  flsh.  Goldfish  I  had, 
but  they  died.  After  that  I  acquired  a 
wild  flsh,  a  perch,  which  the  neighbor's 
boya  caught  in  a  milk  bottle  in  Frank- 
lin Park.  His  name  was  John.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  flies  and,  in  the 
winter  season,  of  cockroaches,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  a  limited  sup- 
ply, o^^1ng  to  the  constant  sprinkling 
about  the  kitchen  sink  of  roach  food, 
j  BO  called,  by  the  above  mentioned 
housekeeper. 

I  Well,  John  Is  dead.  It  happened  this 
way.  I  play  the  mouth  organ  from  time 
to  time  and  my  repertoire  I.s  limited. 
I  About  the  only  thing  I  do  really  well  is 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  On  the  eve  of 
my  last  departure  for  tlie  European 
war  zone  I  played  this  tune  In  my  best 
manner.  Throughout  the  rendition  John 


p;ipers  were  properly  shocked  at  her 
pervading  atmosphere"  off  !'<nickerbockers  and  tickled  in  their  un- 
joUity  and  dancing  of  every  kind.  The*  |  moral  ears  by  her  splendid  voice.  .  .  . 
male  chorus  is  especially  efficient  in  this  There  will  be  none  of  tlic  mountain  goat 
respect.  The  stage  .settings  are  sumptu-  athletics  at  the  concert,  such  as  be- 
ous.  Kffectlve  ensemtiles.  as .  tlie  Shep-  I'ated  arrivals  climbing  over  the  craggy 
herd  Gavotte  and  the  Call  to  the  Colors,'  P^"®^^  those  already  In  their  ^eats. 
aiiound.  '  ' .    ■    ■    At  8 :80  Maggie  Teyte  will  ap- 

The  company  is  larg«>  an<l  efficient.  iPear,  and  the  doors  will  remain  closed 
Miss  Doner  as  Pinky  displaj-ed  extraor-  ^'uring  the  entire  first  number.  The 
dinary  agility  and  vLvaoIty.  Mr.  Carter  tA'^^y  contingent  can  then  come  in  wlth- 
is  an  adept  in  acrobatic  dancing.    Miss  taking  the  limelight  from  the  star." 

r.obson  a.s  Mile.  MItzi  was  sculptural.  ^ There  is  a  four-column  cut  of  Miss 
.Miss  Boudin.  seen  here  earlier  in  the  '■'"^J  te  flat  on  her  back  with  this  legend: 
.reason  in  "The  Model  Maid"  played  a  "^I'^s  Teyte  is  here  shown  In  the 
character  part  in  Italics.    Then  there  and  silk  hose  with  which  . 

1  sen-         shocked  the  West."   Did  the  patrons  li  ^. ^v"  V/,'""'J  

Mr         '"""rtc  In  New  Orleans  expect  that  '^^wh,!'", 

she  would  sine  in  them?  (/  =1."*"™!," 

weeks    absence,  the  bowl  was  emr-ty. 


1  that  slut  found  hhn  stiff  and  cold  In  the 
middle  ot  the  rug  the  morning  after  I 
left,  and  that  he  had  bitten  himself 
abaft  the  dorsal  fln.  Would  you  con- 
sider it  probable  that  a  flsh,  even  so  ex- 
traordinary a  flsh  as  John,  would  com- 
mit suicide  upon  hearing  "Homo,  Sweet 
Home  '  played  by  his  owner.  Or  was  It, 
do  you  think,  murder? 

HALM  DAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Boston,  March  7. 


GIVENBYMR.AND 
MRS.  ONDRICEK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Emanuel  Oinlricek.   violinist,  ;js.si.*t«d 
by  his  wife.  Klla  Kalova  Ondricek,  vio- 
linist, and  Alfred  De  Voto,  pianist,  gave 
a  concert  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 
'I"he  progiam  was  Si's  follows:  SInding, 
serenade   for   two   violins  and  piano; 
Benda,  sonata  In  A  major  for  violin, 
M)-.  Ondricek:  Jiion,  Idylle,  Conta  Mys- 
terleuse.  Musette  miniature  for  two  vio- 
lins and  piano  (first  time  here);  Aulin, 
concerto  in    V   minor  (Mr.  Ondricek),  i 
first  time  here.  I 
I    The   Ondriceks  belong  to  the  violin  i 
family.    l'>anz,  the  most  distinguished 
of  three  oi-  more  brothers,  all  sons  of  a  | 
violinist,  played  here  at  a  Symphony  i 
concert   in   Decombei',   ]S9.'5,   and   later  i 
with  Mme.  Szunowska,  and  with  the  | 
jApollo  Club.    Another  was  well  known  j 
Ihero  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra  and  a  chamber  player.  [ 
Mr.  Emanuel  Ondricek  has  lived  here  ' 
j  some  time  as  a  teacher.    His  wife  has 
played  in  cities  of  Austria  and  Germany.  ' 
The  concert  they  gave  last  night  was 
on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one.  Binding's 
Serenade  has  decided  character.  The 
sparkling  little   Allegi-etto   would  win 
anywhere  immediate  popularity,  but  the 
other  movements  are  agreeably  written, 
musical,   euphonious,  and  not  preten- 
tious. The  Benda  family  was  famous  in 
its  day.  and  Georg  is  still  known  to  stu- 
dents of  opera  by  his  melodramas.  The 
sonata  by  Franz  played  last  night  is  not 
stiffly  archaic.   Although  It  has  not  the 
flowing  lines  of  his  Italiaji  contempora- 
ries, it  has  a/certain  dignity,  a  reserved 
emotional  quality,  and  an  artistic  self- 
respect  that  compel  admiration.  Mr. 
Ondricek  introduced  a  cadenza  of  his 
own  making  that  we  could  easily  have 
spared,  for  it  was  not  conspicuous  for 
brilliance,  nor  was  It  wholly  in  keep- 
ing with  Benda's  music. 

Paul  Juon'a  little  pieces  are  delightful, 
especi.illy  the  first  two.  Music  by  this 
Russian  who  makes  his  home  in  Berlin 
has  been  played  here  without  attracting 
much  attention,  but  a  more  alluring  side 
of  his  musical  character  was  revealed 
last  night.  Some  composers,  when  they 
write  an  Idylle,  remind  one  of  Mr. 
George  Moore's  caustic  and  unjust  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  described 
pastoral  scenes  and  characters  only  to 
show  how  "jolly  country"  he  could  be. 
Juon's  Idylle  is  unforced  and  honest, 
not  recalling  the  barnyard  or  the  dili- 
gently watered  lawn. 

Tor  Aulin,  born  at  Stockholm,  has 
written  at  least  three  concertos  for 
the  violin.  In  the  one  performe<:l  last 
night  the  most  impressive  pages  of  the 
first  movement  were  those  of  the 
Cadenza;  lmpres.«.ive  because  the  Ca- 
denza was  long  and  tedious,  a  fearsome 
thing,  it  might  work  for  civic  right- 
eousness If  Mayor  Curley,  after  he  has 
compiled  his  list  of  plays  that  will  not 
liarin  even  the  most  sensitive  citizen, 
would  exercise  the  censorship  In  the 
matter  of  cadenzas,  regulate  their 
character  and  length,  and  freelj-  ex-  , 
purgate.  A  cadenza  like  that  in  Aulin's 
concerto  does  more,  harm  to  a  com- 
niunitj-.  however  able  the  violinist  may 
be.  than  all  the  di-ama.i  of  M.  Brjeux 
of  the  French  Academy  could  possibly 
do.  even  If  they  were  badly  played. 

-Mr.  Ondricek  has  a  rich  and  agree- 
.Tble  tone,  sufficient  technical  facility, 
and  an  emotionally  musical  nature. 
.Mrs.  Ondricek  also  has  a  warm,  full 
tone,  and  she  plays  with  an  evident 
gusto  that  pleases  the  eye  as  w«ll  a.*; 
the  ear. 

A  small  audience  wa."?  attentive  an  l 
licartlly  applausive. 


The  8  ones  ot  the  »,rtoo,  f„™,  „^ 

the  beard,  aerre  only  to  show  the  capricious. 
DOSS  of  mankind,  and  the  little  agreement  there 
Is  amons  them  in  the  Ideas  of  beauty  and 
Kcoprlety.  We  And  some  of  them  looking  upon 
It  as  tbe  greatest  ornament  and  honor  which 
coiild  adorn  the  body,  and  prcser-ing  every 
hair  with  the  most  religious  solemuity;  whilst 
oMiers  tfare  regarded  It  with  an  equal  share 
of  disgust,  and  have  been  as  Industrious  to 
sb.iTe,  pluck,  and  destroy  every  particle  of 
hair  from  their  chfus;  but  all  agree  on  coa- 
Bldering  it  as  disagreeable  In  those  women 
on  whom  Nature  has  wantonly  bestowed  It. 

Pictor  Ignotus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whiskers  have  played  an  Important 
part  in  my  life  for  many  years.  I  am  by 
profession  a  portraitist  and  wliat  modest 
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Buccess  has  come  to  me  has  Lefcn  t!u; 
result  of  my  eftorU  as  a- painter  of 
Lank  rifsldents. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  my  career  tlie 
i.iastprs  of  "haute  finance"  wore  Plcca- 
riil'--  ^VeepeTB.  or  mutton  chop,  although 
n  T.  M-  of  the  older  generation  BtlU 
spoi  if-d  the  type  called  Uncle  Sams. 
r>ater  came  the  mustache  and  then  the 
full  beard.  Through  all  these  varying 
modes  1  continued  moderately  successful, 
but  my  greatest  vogue  was  during  the 
period  of  the  full  beard.  This,  alas!  was 
followed  by  the  clean  shaven  face;  then 
mv  custom  fell  oft  alarmingly.  Perhaps  1 
should  here  confess  that  I  waa  never 
very  good  at  mouths  and  the  smooth 
iHce  exposed  my  weakness.  However, 
4nce  tlie  moustache  has  returned,  my 
Hislness  has  picked  up  a  bit.  All  this 
is  merely  to  explain  my  earnest  Interest 
(n  the  subject  ,  ,^  ^.  » 

It  was  the  scholarly  "Contributions  to  ^ 
a  Thesaurus  o£  American  Synonyms  for 
Whiskers."  by  James  P.  Ratclifte,  Ph. 
D  published  in  the  Smart  Set.  which 
now  moves  me  to  write.  I  have  found  a 
few  synonyms  which  he  has  overloolced. 
or  they  may  be  local  terms.  These  I, 
now  add  in  a  postscript. 

You  may,  perhaps,  have  noted  the  re- 
markable decorative  effects  achieved  in 
Mr.  Paul  Manshlp's  sculpture  by  the  use 
i  of  conventionalized  whiskers.  In  his  re- 
;  cent  exhibition  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 
the  "Terminal  Heads"  of  Theseus.  Her- 
acles   Silenus  and  Odysseus  were  fine 
I  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  charac- 
1  lerization  and  emotional  expression  by 
means  of  the  beard,  for  the  features  are 
!  Piuoh  the  same  in  all;  but  how  marvel- 
IniiMv  the  differentiated  whiskers  ex- 
i.ie.=s"each  Individuality! 

If  Jlr  Manshlp  had  studied  in  Belgium 
in  tlie  davs  of  good  King  Leopold,  he 
might  ha^e  added  greatly  ?«r 
of  notes  on  decorative  possibilities,  for 
In  those  happy  days  each  Belgian  sought 
personal  expression  by  a  unique  man-: 
ner  of  wearing  hair  on  hie  face.  Who 
pan  ever  forget  the  ma'Jesty  of  the 
^^os  up  w^lch  the  fair  Cleo  climbed 
to  fame?  Now,  aUa.  If  one  may  Judge 
by  the  pictures  in  the  newspapers,  the 
delightful  and  surprising  y^^f^ 
and  the  heroic  remnant  of  Be  glurt  3  de- 
tenders  ie  wearing  Weary  Willies 

After  all.  that  is  perhaps  the  best  ot 
fashions,  but  personally  I  prefer  the . 
style  approved  by  the  old  New  England 
whalei-s.  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  shaven. 
This   I  find,  gives  me  a  certain  advan- 
.Hup  at  meals,  and  at  the  same  time 
,.',.:,.rla  the  waistcoat,  which  Is  helpful, 
now  that  my  wife  has  forbidden  me  to 
tuck  tiic  napkin  in  my  collar.   It  may 
he  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  preference, 
I,, I    i  distinguished  architect  who  hon- 
we  with  hlB  friendship,  once  said: 
,    k  here,  a  man  either  wears  a  beard 
.   does  not  wear  one!"   He  was  a 
-t    I  still  maintain  that  between  the 
full  Deard  and  a  clean  shaven  face  thera 
I  are  many  entertaining  artistic  posslbill- 
ties.  ABOLINO  TINKHAM. 

Newton.  March  9.  »u  »  t 

p  s  Here  are  the  synonyms  that  i 

I  missed' m  Dr.  Ratcliffe's  arUclo;  Brush, 
'-nests,  chest  protectors,  eelgrass.  ex- 
■  r   fluffs,  front  lawn,  gUUJogs,  giU- 
Galway  sluggers,  goat,  grogans. 

]   mutton  chops,  Piccadilly  weep- 

r  .  ..i.irMurns.  soupfilters.  XIncle  Sam», 
\Vcary  Willies,  wigwags,  zephyr  sieves, 
zymos.  ■ 

Lifted? 


Sir   IJowarii    Hail;!  ii  l  ' 

Capdiin  Braasbound  I 

Mar7o  \.  Wfl' 


I  Cadi  el  K Miufl  .^^ 

i  .\n  Amerlr.in  Bluejacket  Mav 

!  Chpi.  Kc  Tney,  V.  3.  X  trvii  ^ 

1    The  pif  (  c^  has  been  played  heie  at  the  ' 
i  HoUis  .'^1 ;  f  et  Theatre,  with  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  a  s  Lady  Cicely.  ' 
I     Regarding    the   sources   of  "Capt.- 
;  Brns.sbouiul'?!    Conversion,"    Mr.  Sji 
jfiays:    'T  claim  as  a  notable  belie f 
the  authorship  of  this  play  that  T      -  ■  i 
■tieeM    Intelligent    endugh    to  steal 
'  scenery.     Its     .^urroundiDgs..    its  ,  at-  \ 
m6."=pliei'e.  Us  geography.  Its  knowledg'' 
of  the  east.  Its  fascinating  cadis  anu 
I^rooboys  and  sheikhs  and  mud  castles 
from  an  excellent  l)ooic  ot  philosophic 
travel    and    vivid    adventure  entitled 
Ifogreb  el  Acksa  <  Morocco  the  Most 
Holy),  by  Cunninghame  Urahame.  My 
own   first-hand  knowledge  of  Morocco 
i.s  ha.std  on  a  morning's  walk  through 
Tangier  and  a  cursor.v  observation  of 
the  coa."!t  through  a  binocular  from  the 
deck  of  an  Orient  steamer,  botli  lairr 
in  date  than  the  writing  of  the  play.  " 

This  comedy  is  not  wriftcn  in  -Mr. 
.'ihaw's  happiest  vein.  It  is  unusually 
verbose  and  conversational.  The  char- 
acter itlrawing  is  grotesque.  Conven- 
tional trappings  of  romance,  including 
a  son's  vengeance.  Incidents  of  kidnap- 
ping, pirates.  :i  Moorish  raid,  a  rescu- 
ing American  warship,  arc  used  for 
purposes  of  ourle.sque.  As  a  satire  on 
melodrama,  the  play  i.s  mildly  amusing; 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  author's  the- 
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Ab  the  "World  Wags: 

Tou  probably  noted  the  second  In- 
stallment of  the  ''autob'ography-  of  J^. 
W    Campbell  In  The  Herald's  "Letter 

^°^:,.^:./'^o:^  to  that  "illustrated":! 
part  to  which  he  signs  himself:  | 

No  need  to  doubt  tb«  ancient  plan 
i  which  an  ass  talked  like  a  man.  ;] 

I     since  nowaday*  It  comes  to  pass  . 
V'u.f  many  a  -an.  talM^mce^an^ass.  j 

Now.  I  am  dead  sure  that  this  Is  not  ^; 
.    ,inal  with  him.  but  I  cannot  find i 
,  .  "deadly  parallel"  to  prove  It.  Others 
I  i.ave  said  that  the  rhyme  is  too  famil- 
ial-  that  they  have  heard  the  same' 

ri."a1,Tornot  dig  out  the  original  In 
this  case?  This  Information  would  makel 
!  the  laureU  I  placed  on  the  head  of  our 

I laureate  look  like  a  ring  of  roses  around 
the  neck  oJJ.nCo^ok^^^^^  SHAW.  | 
Portsmouth,  March  6.  , 
A  Lemonade  Lake. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 
:    The  reference  In  The  Herald  today  to 
a  "river  of  Ink"  reminds  me  of  the  laKe 
'  of  lemonade  I  drank  from  jhen  J  -was 
In  Japan  in  1F99.   It  was  at  Kusatsu.  the, 
famous  hot  spring  resort,  or  very  near; 
there,  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  i 
I  remember  drinking  first  from  a  weU, 
at  the  hostelry  where  I  lodged  and  he- 
Ing  puzzled  at  the  odd  taste  ot  the 
I  water   which  seemed  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  citric  acid.    Later  I  found 
that  a  large  pond  near  by  had  water 
with  the  same  taste.  Mixed  with  a  Uttie 
I  sugar,  either  produced  excellent  lemon-l 
!  ado.  cool  and  refreshing.   Some  one  exj 
iih.liT-d  to  me  that  a  peculiar  vegetaW 
.]■  posit  caused  the  strange  effect. 

A  pipe  line  to  IVklo  and  Yokohama, 
with  a  hundi*^  charming  mousmes  at 
the  end,  might  pay  good  dividends.  Cer- 
tainly I  never  drank  better  lemonade 
than  this  lake  produces. 
*  LINN  BOYD  PORTER. 

Pior.uilre.  March  6. 


oriea  strewn  with  paradoxes  and  epl 
grams.'  it  is  vapid  and  incoherent. 

Mr.  Rankin  .and  Drinkwater  are  the 
two  most  consistent  diaracters.  Lady 
Cicely  is  oveiiiearing  and  a  uynlc.  Pap- 
tain  Braasbound  is  hut  a  child. 

Mis.s   King.stoii   played    with  intelli- 
gence,   deUberaleness   and    force.  Mr. 
Hare  wa.s  imposing  as  Brassbound.  Mr. 
l-«uden  was  excellent  as  Sir  Howard  i 
HuUani.    Other  members  •  of  the  sup-  j 
porting  company  were  efficient.  1 

BOSTO.v  OPERA  IIOUSE-Thc  Henry 
Jewett  Players  In  Shakespeare's  com- 
edy. "Twelfth  Xicht"  The  prlncipal.1 
of  the  cast: 

Orsino    George  Rein!; 

Scbaatian   i.'Estransi-  Mlllm.in 

Antonio  Ivfonavd  'WlUc.1 

Sir  Toby  HpU  li  Ilenr.-  Crock-i 

Sir  Andrew  .\gaeeheeU  fyenoarrt  Mudi* 

.MalTOlio  Max  Monli^ili 

Festa  Frank  i  .mu-.h 

Dllvla  Irby  .\(«n.hul 

Viola  Viola  t;omi.i,in 

Maria  Agncs  KlUot  .-  'H 

The  Jewett  Players  added  another  to 
their  list  of  successes  last  evening.  And 
looking  over  the  ground  they  have  eov.. 
ered  In  the  last  few  months,  it  Is  not 
impertinent  to  say  that  they  have  ex- 
celled In  the  comedies  of  the  poet:  nat 
should  this  be  construed  as  belittlirip 
their  work  in  the  tragedle."?.  It  may  b« 
laid  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewett  Players 
that  all  their  performances  have  beer, 
characterized  by  a  lucidity  of  pre.senta* 
tion  that  finds  immediate  favor  with  tlifl 
uninitiated;  they  have  made  it  poselble 
for  the  beginner  not  alone  to  hear* 
Shakespeare  understandingly,  but  to  ses' 
it  played  and  the  principal  characters' 
made  human— something  more  than  more! 
I  readers  of  the  author.  We  say  all  this; 
I  In  view  of  the  temporary  closing  next; 
I  Saturday  night  for  the  Easter  recess,| 
land  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Manager 
I  Macdonald  Is  to  reopen  Easter  Mon-| 
I  day  night  and  that  the  repertory  of  the, 
I  future  will  include  modem  and  romantic 
plays,  and  that  the  works  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  will  be  included. 


I  or  his  incarceration  h 

Orgino  was  good  m 
his  line.s'.  in  his  clear 
i.J   lie  showed  he  oulU 
.1;.-  without  a  transparMcy 
intoipietation.  ! 
I    Ti  .         :iindei-  of  the  cu^'t  answwed 
H'oU.  particularly  T.e<jna.rd  Mudic  aa  Bjr 
I  Andrew   AgiicchceK.    -^x  no    helped  Mr. 
I  '  vi.  Uor  in  the  comedy  element. 

I  e  w.ie  a  goo<I-sized  audience  that 
t;reatly  amused. 

LAST  CONCERT  | 
BY  RONZALEYS 

 By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  Its  third 
■nd  last  concert  of  Its  eighth  series  in 
Jordan  Hall  la-st  evening.  The  program* 
wal^  follows:  Brahms.  Quartet  In  C 
minor,  op.  51  No.  1;  Moor,  three  pre- 
ludes In  form  of  a  suite  for  vioUn  alone, 
op.  100;  P.eethoven,  Quartet  in  C  sharp 
minor,  op.  131. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  hearer  toler 
ably  well  versed  in  mu.sic  would  accuse 
Brahms  of  plagiarism  In  the  C  minor 
quartet,  yet  Mr.  Kalbeck.  the  Intermin-  . 
ablft  biographer  of  the  composer,  goes  j 
out  of  hia  way  to  find  Krda's  motive 
and  the  Walhaila  theme  in  the  nrst 
movement  aiW  a  suggestion  in  the  Ro-  I 
nvinza  of  Strauss  s  waltz.  "Wine,  Woni-  . 
an  and  Song."  The  hunter  after  "rern- 
inlsccnoes"  Is  as  tiresome  a  bore  as  the 
detector  of  forbidden  progressions  and 
violations  ot  orthodox  form.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  in  this  Instance  to 
inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  the 
melancholy  that  is  almost  whining  and 
the  peculiar  monotony  that  makes  the 
third  movement  the  most  striking  and 
attractive  portion  of  the-quartet.  The 
finale,  even  when  It  is  played  by  the 
Flonzaleys,  is  a  burst  of  impotent  rage. 

Emanuel  Moor,  we  are  told,  is  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a  great  genius.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  even  composers 
are  sometimes  .self-docelvers;  but  his 
music  is  taken  seriously  by  such  men 
as  •  Ysave.  Thibaud.  Marteau.  Pablo 
Casals  and  his  first  wife.  Guilherminia 
I  Suggta.  used  to  go  about  playing  a  con- 
certo for  two  violoncellos  by  Moor.  who.  _ 
by  the  way.  visited  Boston  29  years  ago  I  uacc  . 
this  week  as  the  director  of  a  concert  f  _ 


OPERA  SINGERS  HEARD  BY 
3000  AT  TREMONTTEMPLE 

Mme.  Ciara  Huntington  Heard 
AflJr  Six  Years'  Absence  Abroad. 
After  an  absence  of  six  years  In  Ger- 
many Mme.  Clara  Huntington  was 
heard  at  Tr^on^  Temple  last  night  by 
an  audience  of  3000  persons,  who  gave 
her  a  hearty  reception.  She  came  to 
the  Hub  to  sing  with  the  ^Boston  Opera 
company  only  to  learn  that  opera  would 
not  be  given  this  year.  While  she  has 
been  heard  at  small  seml-privats  gath- 
erinra  in  this  city  before,  it  was  her 
first  big  concert  and  therefore  the  first 
real  opportunity  Boston  music  lovers 
in  large  numbers  had  to  listen  to  her 
voice. 

Her  voice  is  a  rich,  sweet  soprano  and 
was  shown  to  go'bd  advantage  In  her 
first  number,  an  aria  from  "Traviata." 
Kor  an  encore  she  gave  Strauss'* 
"Voloe  ot  Spring"  waltz.  She  sang  the 
Inflammatus  from  "Stabat  Mater"  with 
a  chorus  of  150  mixed  voices. 

The  other  artists  were  Miss 
Leveroni.    contralto;    Attilio   Dl  (' 
cenzo.  tenor,  and  0.  Pol  Plancon.  l):i!i- 
tona.    All  received  thalr  share  of  ap- 
plauee.    It  was  olje  of  the  best  con- 
certs of  the  series. 

Crescenio  made  a  tremendous  hit  snd 
had  to  give  encore  after  encore  before 
the  audience  was  satisfied.    i        '  H 
liquid  tones  of  his  voloe  were 
pleasmg  to  the  gathering.    H:.      -  • 
numl^ers   were    "Che    Gellda  Wanni:^ 
from  "Boheme,"  "Questa  o  Quella"  and 
"La  Donna  e  Mobile"  from  "Rigoletto." 
The  latter  song  was  finely  given  and 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  plaudits.  His 
extras     were     "Elislr     d'^our"  by 
Donizetti.   "Torn  a   Surrlento"   b'^  flf! 
Curtis.   "Funiculi'  Funlcula"  by  Vtnzn 
and  "Mattlnata  "  by  Leoncavallo. 

Miss   Leveronl  also  scored  hea\ily. 
From  the  first  the  audience  was  friend- 
ly to  her.    She  sang  the  prayer,  from 
"Glooonda"  :   "T-onz    Aen."    "Ofioil  i\' 
Sweet   Day;"    '  '  '  ■ 

"Husheen."   "  ^ 

Sail;"  "Homo.    ^        '  '' 

Vacant  Chair.  "  She  had  a  sliglu  lold, 
but  despite  th^  handicap,  sang  well. 

Mr.    Plancon's   voice   ploased  many. 
His  songs  were  the  prologue  from  I'm 
Soupir."  "Somewhere  a  Voi'  o, 
Kyea."     "La  SpasnOla"  and 


as  the  director  of  a  conceri  s  ..^  ^  .  ^ 

company  that  included  LllH  Lehmann,  ^i*;  ^^o^^r       Kn.sMsh  Mi 

Ovlde  Musln  and  Franz  ^^"^^^^..^l'-    M«r,c  OTo  inoll  ^^s  at  .<  ^ 
^uer  played  a  piano  concerto  by  Moor,  y      ^  , 

^o  is  a  most  voluminous  composer,  at  Ado  Ph    ^  '    -  ° 

a  Symphony  con.  ert  In  1908,  and  the  '  Joh"  A.  u  .  iiea 
Flonzaleys   poiformed   a  nobly  beauti- 
ful Adagio  hy  Moor  some  time  ago. 

The  suite  played  by  Mr.  Pochon  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  is  a  curious 
mingling  of  effective  archaic  imitation, 
modern  expression,  fine  ideas  and  also 
trivial  ones,  mere  chattering.  The  flr:st 
of  tho  three  preludes  Is  solidly  built, 
mainly  in  the  old  fa.-^hioned  grand  style. 
The  so -ond  is  more  imaginative.  Its 
beauty  is  indlvi.iual  and  musical.  The 


concert.     l)urin.i?   the   singing  oi 
inarch,  from  "Tannhaucser,"  "The  I. 
Chord."     Infiammatus    from  "st 
Mater"  and  "The  Heavens  Are  ' 
Ing."    from    "The    Prcntlon."  b' 
choius.  T.fcginaiJ  \\  "  i 
organ  and  Miss 
piano.      The    choiu  ■■■^f 
sunf. 


third,  beginning  with  a  sort  ot  Jiff  that 
gives  promise,  is.  with  this  exception. 
Inslgnincant  in  Ideas  and  woi-kinan- 
shto.  Mr.  Pochon  did  full  justice  to 
the  suite,  but  his  taste  and  skill  could 
not  give  even  momentary  value  to  the 
third  prelude.  • 

The  enthusiastic  and  eccentric  t^nz 
aaked  whether  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
C  sharp  minor  would  not  have  gained 
If  It  had  been  written  In  C  minor,  and 
answered  foolishly  his  foolish  tU'ssUon 

lernaid  Shaw  will  be  Inclucled.  by  quoting  Mo^^^^f""'^"'^  i  ".r,,'?-!  L  ,nU 

Last  night  the  company  caught  the  to  decide  whether  Hannibal  n^^^^^^ 
spirit  of  the  author  and  It  was  steadily  take  in  going  to  Capua  it 
maintainrd.   The  piece  was  handsomely  necessary  to  be  «f""*°*'',,  "  ^„h,,.n. 
mounted    though 'not  in  an>;^  way  to  Ithat  Bee^ovon.  wriUn.^to^O^^^^ 

'^T'^^'^n  'T'^l^-  ^^"^  r/viferthenV'not  be  alarmed  by  the 
nothing    less    than    side-splitting.  i^^/ ,  *  nevtlnent  to  ask  whether 

business  was  good,  though  it  was  often, i    "  T  \       ,     i m  .should  not  be 

too  long  drawn  out.    But  the  audience  |tWf  '  ,t«clf  or  with 

tickled  I  P"*  on  a  pi  o 


'Viola  Compton  was  seen  as  A'lola. 
Her  porformanco  was  characterized  by! 
a  natural  charm;  it  wa.<;  a  wonder  thati 
Orsino  had  not  detected  her.  There  was 
a  well  studied  plan  to  leave  behind  her 
any  suggestion  of  femininity,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  said  was  that  she  was 
convincing  till  she  found  herself  in  th« 
arms  of  the  duke,  and  here  she  wat 
equall.v  convincing  in  another  wa.v. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  pe 
formance  was  the  Sir  Tob.v  Belch  . 
Henry  Crocker.    To  be  sure,  he  madt 
mucli  ot  the  character  as  the  tippl 
he  was  obviously  sincere  in  his  drink- 
ing: there  was  no  delicacy  in  his  hand 
ling  of  his  cup,  for  he  gi-abbed  it  with 
a  full  hand  in  the  manner  that  would 
delight  the  eye  of  Herkimer  Johnson 
and    his   grip   never   loosened   till  the 
dregs  liad  flowed.    But  for  all  his  con- 
tinual  "pickle"   his  real   comedy  mo- 
ments were  a  delight,  and  ho  was  a 
pleasure  in  repose  as  well  as  action.  He 
has  indeed  added  a  worthy  picture  to 
his  l''alstaff  and  Bottom. 

•I'h  M.iholio  <yt  Jlax  Montesole  gave 
rrr,  ire.    He  pictured  the  stcw- 

.TM,  itra-aesthetic  vein.  Always 


quartet  In  le.-,  'ein  than  one  h> 

Johaaines  Brahms.    There  i.iay  '"'ell  be 
discussion    concerning    the    last  great 
quartets    of   Beethoven,    whether  they 
are  not  in  a  way  superb  8kot|  he8  prc- 
'paratorv    to    huge    orchestral  works. 
Iwhether   Beethoven   crowded    into  the 
iluartet    mould   elaborated    Ideas  that 
! might'  better  have  furnlslied  material 
'?ir  free  symphonies.      But  there  the 
I  quartets  arc;  wonderful  e^en  in  their 
i  V/lld  extravagance.   It  would  seem  hat 
.Beethoven  in  the  one  in  C  sharp  iulnor 
i^as  intoxicated,  not  with  his  own  ^<^^- 
bosltv    but  by  the  repetition  of  T,«ures 
and  "rhvthms:  that  like  a  whirling  <lcr- 
t-Mi  h«  could  not  stop  till  ho  fell  ex- 
imustod.      Bui    what    other  composer 
could  have  conceived  the  serene  sus- 
tained beauty  of  tlve  opening  Adag.o, 
or  the  rapt  melodic  pages  of  the  An- 

*^'^*°18  not  neoosfsry   to  characterize 

again   the   pl         '      '   the  nonzaloys^ 

T^\r  high  p:  =         ■^■"'^  boyond 

I    kI  l„i  or  e.    Tho  muslr  of 

^<"-'t*  is  no  moio  for- 

Brahmsand 

elgrt  to   th  thai^^  j,,;^ 

Tschalkowsl- 
Quartet  nov 


What  conflictiBg  opinions  thtre  are  in 
world.  The  publican  yonder  tells  mo  to 
think  of  my  pint  and  pipe  and  let  ererytUng 
dae  to  to  the  de»ll.  and  the  tombstone  here 
tells  CM  to  rafleet  with  dread  that  In  a  T«ry 
lIMle  time  I  muat  4le,  and  Ho  In  the  nonail 
till  I  *n>  "Ilea  to  Jndfnient.  Kow,  which  !• 
most  right,  the  topbston*  or  th»  pobllcas? 
Why,  1  fboald  tay  tiia  tombstone  decldedlr- 
The  pubMcan  Is  too  sweeping  when  he  tella 
-,u  t*  think  of  jour  pint  and  pipe  and  noth- 
tng  elae.  A  pint  and  plpa  V>oa  things. 
I  floB't  my«df,  but  I  dare  .ay  .  pipe 

4  a  tun,  for  th«n  who  like  it  bn 

^.te  s«  certatol,  thiol,  wort*  balnf  tboqght 
of  la  this  world  bealdas  »  pint  a.d  plp^ 

tni.  .nd ""; 

_«e»t*i  »Bd  Jadgment,  too.  «™  worthy  »dw 
sd4  t»»n  of  ""T  eerlouii^ught. 

Two-Seed-ln-the-Spint. 

"M  U.  T..."  recently  asked  In  this  col- 
upin  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Old 
Two-Seed-m.the-Splrtt  Predestinarlans 
which  had  been  used  In  an  editorial  ar- 
Uole  of  The  Herald.  Being  ^'her  shy 
on  infon'nation  concernmg  free-wMl  and 
nredestlnatlon.  we  consulted  several 
clergymen,  but  the  oracles  were  dumb 
we  arrobliged  to  Mr.  Fred  S.  Retan  for 
the  following  letter: 

^"The  o'^T^S.-r-rB:  P.  are  ,uite  ftjUy 
Jscribed  in  "Th.  A™'''"'"  Church  B).^ 
tory  Series."  vol.  1.  PP- 
irpubllshei  by  the  Christian  Literature 

'^We^'lre  told  that  this  sect  is  strongest 
m  the  South,  though  there  are  only 
Lbout  12.000  eommunlcants;  that  they  are  , 
stronBly  CalvlnlsUc.  holding  firmly  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  to 
the  belief  that  there  are  two  seedfr-one 
3!eMl  and  one  of  good.  The  propound- 
S^of  this  latter  Idea  Is  s^'^  t°  h^ve 
Sen  Elder  Daniel  Parker,  a  Vir^nlan- 
™s  people  is  opposed  to  a  paid  mlnljK 
to  iSl  evancellstic  and  tnlss  onary 
^rt  to  Sunday  schools,  theologl»l 
seminaries  and  Bible  ""'■■"■tl'^f  .,  ^ 
Beston,  Mareb  " 


'  <  r,,)  '1- 

|>Bn|cl  Parker, 
Tliey  derive  i 
~.r*  of  hi»  set  forti)  ii 
■li^-?.9)  called  th«  * 


Doctrine  of  Two 


Wlicn  Ood  created  Adam  and  Eve,  ha 
li'  MisPd  Into  Uiem  particles  of  liimself. 
J   C.iat    thry    w«r»   whoHy   roj  1  Tb» 


,  m.il  live  filiould  bi  iiij<  lurth  u  ctr- 
Ji!  n  number  of  good  offspi  lnR,  the  seed 
God.    Tho  particles  Infused   by  the 
•i'     il  to  another  set  of  offaprlnir.  tho 
f  f^atifn.  For  the  former  the  atone- 
•    Mas  absolute,  thev  ■will  all  be 
To  the  latter  It  did  not  applx. 
1'  ;y  are  hopelessly  lost.  It  was  an 
•  ilu'-ely  fatallstto  dootrlne. 
'  There  are  feefleved  to  be  less  than  1009 
th!q  denomination  now  Jeft.  C.  W.  P. 
I  i;-«'r.n.  March  10. 


Ill  ;jci    of    llic    !<■  ' 

la.    IntendlnB  i 

-  I  1.1,1   ,!i  iiio  fall  of  n;'    '  ■ 

I  liown  oil  llic  Boiirgogno.  outward 
-fl    from   New   York  with   his  col- 
-iioR.     Tourteau,    the  IncomparalJle 
i;iniiiictlst,  and  ,Iacquet,  the  excellent 


riif  plates  sliow  the  destr^ 
'orothea  and  tlie  various 
.  v  ices  of  Fulton's  syslfpn 
say,  this  book  Is  not  na'fn.  I  I 
"Dictionary  of  Am 
by  Fulton  mention' 


book 
"Trea- 


Th«  KIkapoos. 

'      World  Wa«s: 
;  Ii  was  a,  critical  period  of  my  life  in  tho 
xtlf  s  when  I  was  separated  from  cider 
andv  and  rpolMSes  (three  fingers  to 
t  I  'Mespooh)  I  used  Klkapoo  bitters 
idirly  Eatlkfaotory  results.  The 
vrai.i  thia  morning  *ays  the  Klkapoo 
iiilana  are  on  the  warpath.    ?Iy  heart 
oes  out  to  tlieni  who  may  have  to  do 
f .  ithout  the  bitters.  J.  D.  K. 

Bosten.  Marcta  If). 


"Oh  tho  Pity  of  It." 
I  As  the  World  Wiurs: 

Mr.  TV  heal  Wright's  letter  In  The  Herald 
I  of  the  9th  with  lt4|  suggestion  of  atenoU* 
I  Ing  the  new  wings  of  the  State  House  to 
I  match  the  old  front  (scraped)  Is  a  hftp- 
I  pier  Idea  than  the  present  unfortunate 
I  scheme  decided  upon  al  ter  much  dlS' 
Icusslon.     Conviction  grows  each  time 
lene  passes  the  8t&U)  House  that  a  tnlS'- 
take,  and  rather  an  incomprehensible 
mistake,  ha«  bean  made  in  the  traatr 
ment  of  this  architectural  problem.  One 
need  but  see  the  Park  Street  and  the 
Old  South  churqhes,  uxi  the  Old  State 
House  in  their  restoration  to  be  cob« 
Vlnoed,  if  conviction  were  needed,  of  the 
dignity  and  unostetitatloui  respectabili- 
ty, BO  to  speak,  similar  treatment  would 
have  given  the  Beacon  street  bulldlns- 
I  How  incomparably  better  would  the  ra- 
Ipult  have  beep  had  the  committee,  by 
I  scraping  the  Bulflnch  front,  restored  Its 
(old  rough  texture,  anS  matched  the  old 
Ibuiidlng  with  •"'Ings  of  similar  bricks, 
[which  If  not  procurable  in  the  market 
I  could  sTjrely  have  been  especially  bs^ied 
land  copied  In  color  and  textur?.  One 
I  Inevitably  calls  to  mind  in  considering 
the  present  scheme  Aesop's  misguided 
fmer,  who,  spurred  by  ambition,  tried 
,  to  be  something  which  ha  wae  not.  One 
.1  only  wish  that  the  chosen  plan 
i  1;^  ght,  like  the  fabled  frog,  have  blown 
I  UP  before  It  was  executed. 

Maicb  10, 131i  "BiUCK"X<E:T. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— Edmund  Ros- 
Itand's  "CjTano  de  Berserac,"  romantic 
Jconiedy  in  four  acts.  .  First  presentation 
Ib3  Edward  Vroom.  A  benefit  perform- 
|apt  e  for  the  Belgium  fund,  Boston's  un- 
»m  ployed  and  Opportunity  farm,  which 
lalms  boys 

.  T.-nno  (le  Borcerac  Mr.  Vroom 

PinstUu  do  NeUTiUette  Mr.  BlUs 

puut  de  Gulcbe  .Mr.  Rowe 

lliotane  Mrs.  BrlggH 

iTtagueDeau  „  >..Mi-.  Mifflin 

liret  Mr.  B^irntiam 

r«iit.  Castfl-Jalonx. ,  Mr.  Scheuck 

Bdets  of  Gancony  (HarTard  and  Tvchnolosry 
Ittiirtpntn) — Mftssrd.   r<)^,'(ceshall,   Wi        .  i;ii«. 

Siiortt.  R'ggs,  Ty<-9laba.T,  M'  '  i" 
IKi-.i  and  Ilanle.r.  Minor  diarii'  i  -h 
limMh^rs.    nuDK,    lackeys,    cltlzc-us  -  -s, 

Im.iWing  a  cast  of  atKii't  80  people. 


0'  iisi  of  the  orchcstr.T. 

i>'Iiidy's  love  of  nature  1b  well  known. 
T-  Iia.s  inspired  .sfNcral  Of  his  composl- 
!  i  !  ^.  The  mountiu'n.s  of  the  Coi  ennes, 
""'ially  doar  to  liim,  arc  oftefi  barren 
forlildding;  hence  probabl.v  a  eer- 
1  austerH.v  in  his  mountain  music,  an 
austority  that  Roes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  noble  reserve  found  in  other  works 
by  liim.  A  colloelo''  of  folk  tunes,  he 
has  used  In  tills  Fantasin.  some  that  are 
oliaracterlstic.  this  one  melancholy,  an- 
other gay.  with  a. gaiety  that  is  ndtcare- 
let-s.  reckless,  but  with  the  thouRht  of 
the  reaction  that  comes  afterwards.  Of 
the  themes  employed,  the  first  has  the 
ino.st  marked  beauty,  objective  and  .«iib- 
Joctivc,  and  the  treatment  of  it  brings 
out  tlie  indivldualit.v  and  the  finesse  of 
the  composer  as  harmonist  and  orchcs- 
tiator.  The  treatment  of  the  dance  tune 
that  follows  is  more  common,  no  doubt 
de.«ignedly  primitive,  to  portray  in  tones 
the  ru.stlo  spirit.  While  the  Fantasia  Is 
interesting  and  much  more  than  a  pot- 
pourri, it  is  not  to  lie  ooimtcd  as  a  work 
of  .irt  among  the  loading  works  of  the 
foniposer.  The  version  for  oboe  and 
piano  had  already  been  played  here  by 
Mcssr.=.  Longy  and  Gebhard ;  also  by 
Messrii.  T.ongy  and  d'Tndy. 

It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  youngi  in 
this  country  read  "Childe  Harold"  to- 
da'v,  o!-  even  "Don  Juan."   It  would  be 
well  for  them  if  they  did.    They  would 
tlicn    the    better   understand    the  .Ro- 
manticism of  the  Thirties  and.  inciden- 
tally, the  niu.sic  of  Hector  Berlioz  before 
he   became   Viijtilian   in   his  composl- 
tion.s  and   a   follower   of  Gliic-k.  One 
reading  lii.s  extravagant  memoirs  and 
hearing  the  "Fantastic"  symphony  and 
"Harold   in   Italy"   may  smile   at  the 
wildness  of  his  ideas,  but  there  is  no 
doubt   of   the    man's   sincerity    in  his 
nuisic.     Henley  .spoke  of  the  modern 
element  in  Romnnticism  that  came  from 
Byron  as  an  "absurd  and  curious  com- 
bination of  vulgarity  and  terror,  cyni- 
cism and  passion,    truculence  and  in- 
decency."   The  brigands  in  their  orgies 
weie  verj'  real  to  Berlioz,  but  in  1915 
"the  mouths  of  brass"  do  not  "seem  to 
vomit  forth  curses  and  reply  with  blas- 
phemies to  entreating  voices."    We  are 
less     impressionable.     perhaps.  The 
greater  tho  pity.    Inferior  as  "Harold" 
is  in  strange  imagination  to  the  "Fan- 
tastic'  symphony;   inferior   In  beautv 
and  nobility  as  it  is  to  many  pages  of 
the    "Romeo   and   Juliet"    music,  the 
symphony  is  nevertheless,  now  that  It 
is  over  80  years  aid.  a  singularly  fas- 
cinating work.   There  are  fine  moments 
In  the  first  movement,  although  one  of 
!v'*'/]lL'"*^  ^^'"^^^        hearer  to  suspect 
that  Offenbach  took  his  "Voici  le  Sabre" 
f  ion,  it.   The  Pilgrim  march,  with  hymn. 
Mill  works  Its  curious  spell.    Nor  are 
the  remaining  pages  viithout  revelations 
of  the  towering  genius  of  Berlioz. 

Dr.  Muck -gave  a  .supremely  romantic 
reading  of  this  romantic  music,  and 
led  the  performance  of  the  "Academic" 
overture  in  a  stirring  fashion,  as  one 
remembering  joyfully  his  oniversity 
days  and  nights. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week 
The  program  for  March  26.  27  will  in- 
clude these  orchestral  works:  Borodin, 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  Xo.  2-  Reger 
Four    Tone    Poems    (after    Boecklln's  i 
pictures);  Weber,  overture  to  "Oberon  "  ' 
Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  will  sing  these 
songs     with     orchestra:      Beethoven,  ' 
uonne   der   Wehmut.    Freudvoll   und  ' 
Leidvoll,    0ie    Himmel    riiehmen    des  ■ 
Ewigen    Ehre;     Brahms.  Immerleiser 
wild  mein  Schlummer,  Wir  Wandclten, 
Auf  dem  Kirchhofe. 


Ferir  and  Longy  in  Generous 
Artistic  Rivalry  with  the 
Viola  and  the  Oboe. 


Bos- 
Karl 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

i  i  r  iTth  pub'ic  rehearsal  of  the 
toi     SyniphonA     Orchestra,  Dr. 
M,;  s.  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
aiti'inoon  In  Symphony  Hall.    The  pro- 
gi^r.ii  was  as  follows: 
Brrihov^^n, 

Andante  from  the  Severn. i  Symphony 
!ti  niemorlam :  John  Chipman  Oray. 

Bcilioi;  "Harold  in  Italy" 

Viola  .solo  by  Smile  Ferlr.  • 
rl  Ind.v.  .  .  .Fant'asia  for  oboe  and  orchestra 
on  l^renoh  folk  tunes.  First  time 
with  orchestra  In  Boston. 
Georges  Longy.  oboe. 

Bi   .Academic  .Festival  Overture 

I'oitiinate.  thrice  fortunate  is  the  or- 
cli'^stia  that  number's  among  its  mem- 
ber.- such  arti.sts  as  Mr.  Fenir  and  Mr. 
I,,,ii!;yl  The  two  are  ma.-Jters  of  their 
iii.-uuments.  Their  technical  skill 
■  ive:<  in  eloquent  expression  of  the 
irn'oser'.-;  thoughts.  As  wae  once  saia 
O!"  a  oelebratcd  European  virtuoso,  they 
wo  lid  "die  for  a  fihrase";  not  In  cold 
acjdeinic  Mood,  but  with  soul  aflame. 
It  v,:is  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  yester- 
day  in  generou.'?  rivalry,  not  contending 
In  sclf-glorlflcatlon,  but  for  the  perfect 
exposition  of  music  that  commanded 
their  respect  and  affection.  i 
Vincent  d'lndy'.i  Fantasia  conipot^tl  in 
IH''^  V,       PTfornifd  nt  the-  end  of  that 


Letters  by  Jlessrs.  Ditrichstein,  Dell 

editor' of^?hJ^-  r  'Addressed  to  thai 
fn  «  column,  will  be  published' 
In  The  Sunday  Herald  (tomorrow). 

Fulton'a  Quarto. 

lo"^!.'®,?***'"^"®  °'  booksellers  In  Cleve- 
land. O.,  includes  Robert  Pulton's  "Tor- 
pedo War  and  .Submarine  Explosions," 
an  oblong  quarto  with  all  the  five  plates. 
??c.ldenf  M^l  dedicated  by  Fulton  to 
i^r>  ;  u  i  an<l  Congress  and 

published  in  New  York  (1810).^  "My  con- 
viction, says  Pulton,  "that  this  Inven- 
fi^ni  '""ST'i?  ""^  practised  to  the  per- 
wn  he'll?' 4^  '^^P^'"^  °^  obtaining 
**£  Importance  to"  our 

"J  m-  catalogue: 
to  brln^  °"  "f*  vigorously  to  work 
subm^Hn     °    perfection    a    system  of 

nned  h\  'Wpedo-  being  first  ap- 

but  t^.l..  been  attempted 

Hndl,,        f"''  Of  success  on  the 

Hudson  during  the  revolutionary  war 
PrL^""^'  demonstrations  were  made  In 
Prance,  where  he  failed;  but  on  goine 
to  England,  after  a  series  of  trials  he 

thealn'^the  h'irH'"^  '"^  brig  Doro! 
inea  m  the  harbor  of  Deal.  Notwlth 

"l"  triumph,  motives  of  po  icy 
cau;ed  '^U^'""  sovereignty  of  the 
'rTv-,     ,      Fulton  and  h  s  new  weapon 

whereu;^^h'i''^''^^  ^i'"^''  sovernmrnt" 
to  he  me?  *°  America  only 

to  De  met  with  a  similar  repulse  here 
Jbimv  t^o*"*"?  however,  in  h,s 

P^c  leal  utmfv't'^'L"^"'"'"  °'  ""Imate 
to  the  last  fo^r  ?  "'^  '^'^"""^  survived 
w  iiie  last.  lor  he  was  at  work  o.i  =. 


tlse  On  the  Improve  in-  nt 
gatlon"  (London,  1796). 


ji:  cauui  Navl- 


The  Torptdo. 

Was  the  term  "torpedo"  first  applied 
by  Fulton?  Washington  Irving  In  "Sal- 
magundi" (1807)  spoke  of  a  torpedo 
"by  which  the  stoutest  llne-of-battle 
ship  may  be  decomposed  In  a  twinkling." 
About  a  month  afterward  the  admiralty 
secretary  Ifi  England  noted  "a  de#t;rlp- 
tion  of  the  machine  Invented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Fulton  for  exploding  under 
Bhlps"  bottoms  and  by  hitn  called  the 
torpedo."  It  seems  that  the  original  tor*  j 
pedc^  was  a  towed  or  drifting  submarine' 
mine ;  "It  was  towed  at  an  angle  by  j 
means  of  a  spar  extending  at  right 
angles  (otter  or  towing  torpedo),  or 
carried  on  a  ram  or  projecting  pole 
(boom,  outrigger,  spar  torpedo)."  | 

Did  not  Capt.  David  Bushnell  of  the  I 
engineer  corps,  U.  S.  A.,  invent  .a  primi-  j 
tive  torpedo  tioat  that  was  launched  in  i 
New  York  harbor  In  1776?   Fulton  de- | 
dared  in  1810  that  It  would  be  difficult 
for  a  torpedo  boat  to  depart  from  any 
port  of  America  and  return  without  be- 
ing detected. 

A  statement  made  by  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette In  1884  Is  curious  reading  today: 
"To  torpedo  boat  our  coast  on  the  Ger- 
man, Russian  or  Austrian  scale  we 
.should  require,  not  100  torpedo  boats, 
but  1000." 

And  who  can  tell  when  a  submarine 
boat  was  first  mentioned?  Bishop  John 
Wilkins,  In  his  "Mathematical  Magic" 
(1641),  wrote  "concerning  the  possibility 
of  framing  an  ark  for  submarine  naviga- 
tion." But  Wllklns  also  wrote  about  the 
probability  of  a  habitable  world  In  the 
moon;  how  a  man  may  with  privacy  and 
speed  communicate  his  thoughts  to  a 
friend  at  a  distance;  also  about  the  art 
of  flying.  His  plan  of  a  universal  lan- 
guage led  Horace  Walpole  to. say  that 
the  bishop  no  doubt  calculated  it  "to 
prevent  the  want  of  an  interpreter  when 
he  should  arrive  at  the  moon,"  for  AVll- 
klns  wrote  a  discourse  concerning  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  to  it. 


Another  Myth. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  the  , editorial  article  in  yesterda.v's 
Herald  entitled  "The  Blizzard  Recalled," 
It  la  stated  that  In  the  Mlzzard  referred 

to— that  of  March,  1888— Roscoe  Conk-  j 
ling  suffered  "hardships  from  which  he  i 
soon  died."    The  statement  that  Conk-  I 
ling  died  as  the  result  of  his  exposure  In  ' 
that  blizzard  is  often  made ;  indeed,  it  | 
lias  been  so  many  times  repeated  that  it ' 
has  become  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  as  ' 
an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  fact.  ' 
It  is  not  a  fact,  however,  but  fiction.  In- 
I  stead  of  dying  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
[  posure  in  that  blizzard,  he  died  as  the 
result  of  a  cold  which  he  contracted — 
not  in  the  blizzard,  but  more  than  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  as  Is  shown  by 
the  following  quotation  from  page  702 
of  "The  Life  and    Letters    of  Roscoe 
Conkling,"    by    Alfred    R.  Conkllng- 
"Many  have  supposed  that  the  fatigue  ' 
and  exposure  of    that    terrible  night 
(March  12)  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  mortal  illness.  He  was  certainly 
much  exhausted,  but  he  continued  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness.  Mr.  Henry^  Melville,  his  associate, 
has  given  this  true  explanation :  'It  was 
not  the  bitter  experience   (in  the  bliz- 
bard),'  he  declares;  'it  was  a  cold  con- 
tracted in  a  lawyer's  office  on  March 
29.'  "  The  impression  that  he  died  as  the 
result  of  his  exposure  in  that  blizzard  of 
March,  1888,  is,  however,  so  widespread 
and  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular 
mind  that,  though  it  is  a  baseless  myth, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it  from  continuing  to  masquerade  In  I 
the  guise  of  veracious  biography.  Conk- 
ling  died  on  April  IS,  1888. 

March  8.  "SCRUTATOR  " 


i:  Sir  Walter's  Geography. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
j    I  wish  I  could  accept  "M.  J.  C.'s"  ex- 
ij  planation  of  the  lines  I  quoted  from  Scott 
I  atjout  Fuenterrabia,  for  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  love  Scott,  and  would  rather 
be  In  the  wrong  myself  than  that  the 
Laird  of  Abbotsford  should.    But  facts 
are  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  Scott  drew  a  par- 
allel—although the  tables  were  to  a 
certain    extent    turned— between  the 
plight   of  Rowland   and   Olivier,  who 
were  harassed  by  the  enemy  while  the 
I  King  led  his  vanguard  Into  Gascony. 
and  the  predicament  of    King  James 
'who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  English 
army  while  his  "victor  va'ward  wing," 
,  led  by  Huntley  and  Home,   went  on 
I  plundering  and  slaying.  And  just  as 
i  Rowland's  horn  warned  Charlemagne, 
he  wished  for  some  such  blast  to  recall 
Huntley  and  Home  to  the  side  of  their 
King.  The  similarity  of  the  situations 
Is  so  striking  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Scott  was  thinking  of 
Bginhardi's  Annals  when    he  penned 
the  lines  in  question. 

In  the  second  place,  Charlemagne  ad- 
vanced due  north  from  Renc^svalles 
while  Fuenterrabia  is  due  west.  Now, 
in  the  name  of  sense,  why  should  Scott 
mention  tho  name  of  a  place  lying  in  a 
direction  exactly  at  right  angles  to  that 
in  which  the  horn's  blast  could  have 
been  of  any  use?  Did  he  do  it  to  mys- 
tify the  reader  and  lead  him  to  believe 
that  Charlemagne  proceeded  toward 
I'^enterrabla?  No;  according  to  "M  J 
C,"  Scott  mentioned  the  place  because 


he  wished  to  show  that  Rowland's  Horn 
could  be  heard  2<i  leagues  away.  'Very 
well;    but    Fuenterrabia    Is    only  13 
leagues  from  Rence.svalles! 
■  1  persist  in  my  opinion  that  Scott  knew 
Milton  better  than  he  knew  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Franco-Iberian  frontier, 
ami   that  his  lines  are  sense  only  If 
Milton's  be    correct.    If  Rowland  had 
fought  "by,"  that  is,  at  or  beside,  Fuen- 
terrabia, then  the  blast  could  have  t)een 
'  carried  to  the  King  "by  Fontarablan 
echoes."   Otherwise  they  could  not. 
If  "M,  J.  C."  will  look  over  Scott's 
I  jioeins  he  will  find,  by  the  numerous  allu- 
')  sions,  that  Scott  had  Milton  very  much 
j  in  mind  when  we  wrote  them.   I  would, 
i  besi'los,  call  "M.  J.  C.'s"  attention  to  the 
fact   that    not    the    Paynlms,    but    the  i 
Basques,  defeated  Rowland.    And  as  to 
his  feat  of  hearing  the  human  voice  over  I 
50  miles,  I  will  parody  the  blind  beggar.s  I 
In  Spain  who,  after  they  have  received  | 
an  alms,  invariably  say :   "Hermanite : 
Dios  le  conserve  la  vista"   ( Little  tirother, 
God  preserve  your  eyesight),  and  I  will 
say :  Hermanite,  Dios  le  Conserve  el  olde 
( hearing) .  M- J.  U 

Lynn,  March  t. 


Mr.  Shaw's  "Pygmalion"  will  be  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  tomorrow 
evening  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre  In 
Vienna,  Oct.  16,  1913;  then  at  the  Les- 
sing  Theatre,  Berlin,  Nov.  1,  1913.  Mr. 
Shaw  then  described  the  incident  as  "a 
compliment  paid  by  German  and  Au.s- 
trian  culture  to  himself,  and  one  which 
he  values  very  highly."  In  Berlin  the 
comedy,  exclusive  o£  waits,  occupied  an 
hour  and  50  minutes.  The  Austrian 
version  used  there  was  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  original,  for  much  of 
the  dialogue — the  London  slang  of  the 
flower-girl — was  too  local  for  transla- 
tion. 

When  the  play  was  produced  In  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time,  at  His  Majesty's, 
with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Eliza 
and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  as  Higgins,  April 
U,  1914,  the  setting  of  the  first  act  was 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  in  German  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  New  York,  March  24, 
1914,  with  Helnrich  Marlow  as  Higgins 
and  HansI  Arnstaedt  as  Eliza.  The  first 
performance  in  this  country  in  EnglLsh 
was  at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  York, 
when  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  the 
Eliza  and  Philip  Merivale  played 
Higgins.  '  ^. 

.\  word  spoken  by  Eliza  In  this  com- 
edy shocked  London;  shocked  it  so  that 
the  theatre  was  crowded  with  persons 
eager  to  hear  Eliz.a  say  it.  She  is 
nsked  whether  she  Intends  to  walk  or 
ride.  "Walk  when  taxis  are  only  eight- 
pence?  Not  bloody  likely." 

The  protests  led  Mr.  Shaw  to  talk 
with  a  reporter  of  the  Daily  Chronicle: 
"I  did  not  think  the  critics  would  have 
written  with  such  a  strong  feeling  of 
,  resentment.  Thfcre  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  people  protesting  against  some- 
I  thing  they  consider  to  be  Indelicate,  al- 
ways lecturing  on  indelicacy.  I  can 
truiy  say  I  am  very  sorry  if  their  feel- 
ings are  hurt,  but  they  are  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  After  all,  they  can  stay 
nway  from  tho  theatre. 

"I  see  in  today's  D.aily  Telegraph  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  has  hesitated  to  use  the 
criticised  word. 

"I  rejoice  that  the  great  majority  of 
English  new.spapers  were  sensible 
enough  to  print  the  word  without  any 
affectation.  They  cite  it  as  having  been 
used  in  'Admiral  Guinea,'  but  as  .a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  has  been  u.sed  of  lato 
years  over  and  over  again  on  the  stage. 
Like  every  other  word  in  the  language 
that  is  not  absolutely  obscene,  it  is 
only  unusual,  soy,  in  the  dress  circle 
because  it  liappens  to  be  a  'class'  word. 
It  can  bo  used  without  the  slightest  '■ 
offence  on  the  stage  or  anywhere  else 
If  used  sincerely  and  artistically.  My 
ojjinion  is  that  the  fuss  made  about  it 
Is  nine-tenths  affectation,  and  the  re- 
maining one-tenth  is  due  to  incapacity 
of  intellect." 

■■fhe  T-ondoh  newspapers  published  en- 
tertaining letters  concerning  the  origli, 
of  the  objectionable  term.  One  corre- 
.spondent  derived  the  swear-word  from 
the  German  "bloede,"  meaning  "stupid." 
Farmer  and  Henley  in  "Slang  and  It.-; 
Analogues"  discuss  the  word  for  nearly 
two  pages.  "An  epithet  difficult  to  de- 
fine, and  used  in  a  multitude  of  vague 
and  varying  senses.  Most  frequently, 
however,  as  it  falls  with  wearisome  re- 
Iteration  every  two  or  three  seconds 
from  the  mouths  of  London  roughs  of 
the  lowest  type,  no  special  meaning, 
much  less  a  sanguinary  one,  can  be  at- 
tached to  its  use.  In  such  a  case  it 
forms  a  convenient  intensitive,  sufii- 
ciently  Important  as  regaids  sound  to 
t^atisfy  those  whose  lack  of  language 
'  luscs  theiu  to  fall  back  upon  a  fre- 
quent use  of  words  of  this  type."  Ther.» 
arc  quotations  from  Dana's  immortal 
"Before  the  Mast."  John  Ruskin — "the 
use  of  the  word  'bloody'  in  modern  low 
iCngllsh  is  a  deeper  corruption,  not  al- 
luring the  form  of  the  wo.  .;,  l.ut  dpfiHnu; 
!hc    thougjit   ill    it"-  . 
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larciuhar,    Michael   Scott.  Swift 
in  liis  journal  to  Stella:  "It  was 
,  hot  walking  today."    "The  wonl 
i  appear  to  have  been  once  in  lit- 
1ISP.    It  is  not  now  customary  lo 
fnll,  but  thii.s,  b— — y.  I- 
ijo  mentioned  that  tli. 
attributing  Its  deriv.ii  i 
"By    r  Our  Lady'." 

H.  Tiedeinan  .'!!iys  that  the  German 
'>''i'ii;"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
r ;  that  he  often  heard  in  Dresden 
nhrases  as  "Iih  habe  keinen  bluti- 
'  U'ller  niehr"   (1  haven't  a  bloody 
more).    So  the  Dutch  "hloedls" 
le  Kiench  "sanglant"  may  be  used 

I  ivel.w 

Dally  Chronicle  took  the  matter 
:  "The  main  result  of  'Pypmalion' 
to  be  that  Mr.  Shaw  haj?  brought 
r  expletive  into  fashion.  We 
■rn  tiored  with  'awfully'  and  tired 
i  lly'  unU  sick  of  other  words 
■'    '  iroiiblc  and  express  lots  of 

ilili.k.   luit  now  the  new  ex- 
nrobably  become  fashionable, 
ven  set  into  jirint  after  its 
-  of  perfectly  innocent  use  in 
My  only  complaint  is  that  It 
i 'Oiled  by  frequent  use  in  so- 
Kor  the  theatre  supper  parties 
it;ht  were  throwing  backwards  and 
f  I  .  irds  the   expletive — the  perfectUv 
Innocent  one — that  does  not  get  bej-ond 
a  ti"  in  print."  •  • 

Before  the   play  was  produced.  Mr. 
Shaw  pointed  out  to  a  representative 
nf  the  Observer  that  "Pygmalion"  had 
'      'ly  been  translated  into  five  lan- 

■  s,  and  widely  performed  on  the 
nont  with   "monotonous  and  un- 

II  success.  There  must  be  some- 
radically  wrong  with  It  If  it  pleasos 

■  \<  ryi)ody;   but  I  cannot  find  out  whati 
It  is.  I 
"f  call  it  a  romance  because  it  !.•!  a! 
iif  a  poor  girl  who  meets  a  gentle-! 
it  a  church  door,  and  is  trans-* 
i  by  him,  like- Cinderella,  into  a 
ful  lady.   That  is  what  I  call  ro- 
It  i.s  also  what  everybody  else 
oraance;  so  we  are  all  agreed  for 

she  does  not  marry  anybody.  I 
the  line  at  that.  She  can  marry 
■ly  she  likes  when  the  curtain 
down;  J  have  something  better 
!■  to  do  while  it  is  up. 
;  Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  to  be  the 
man  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
idy.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
ae  going  to  he  good  or  not;  but  I 
'  reason  to  apprehend  any  change 
ir  characters  from  appearing  in  a 

I  mine.  Others  have  done  so  wltb- 
■iral  ruin.  If  you  mean  will  they 
II,  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  a 
rion  for  doing  so,  and  that  as  far 
low  they  mean  to  act  up  to  their 
tion.   They  will  no  doubt  do  their 

I  o  please  you. 
■  Xo;  their  parts  are  not  at  all  suited 
to    tlieir    personalities.     Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  is  not  accustomed  to  sell  flow- 
<is  at  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court 
ro;i(l  and  express  herself  in  broad  cock- 
Mr.  Ourney's  private  pursuits  are 
'JSC  of  a  dustman. 
Herbert  Tree's  part  is  monstrous- 
iilted  to  him;  he  has  never  been 

II  anything  like  it  before.  He  did 
nt  to  play  It    I  persuaded  him  to 

iid  now  he  hardly  knows  himself, 
alwajs   tell  an  actor-nianagcr 
M  l  act,  and  at  last  he  cornea 
t.    That  is  what  drives  him 
pearr." 
of  J..ondon  Truth  observed: 
Lined  himself  in  tho  "Wild 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  nothing 
Ib.sinian.  makes  a  reductio  ad 
iiim  of  his  own  ideas  in  'Pyg- 

■  I.'  The  purely  sclentinc  anieliora- 
1'  society  is  a  chimera,  because, 
the  scientific  process  is  going  on, 

•<imc  unknown  factor  enters  tiM  alop- 
btc  and  your  experiment  ia  vltiatod. 

^■         was  .supposed  to  be  a  Scientific 
ongress  turns  out  to  iiave  been 
■er  at  Eniraaus;  and  a  new  mys- 
is  in  your  midst,  rich  and  incal- 
:  in  its  consequences." 
Ill    story  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea 
has  Inspired  dramatists  and  musicians 
lor    over    two    centuries.     There  arc. 
I     IS,  ballets,  plays  printed  on 
is:  story  of  the  Cyprian  King 
Hive  with  which  he  fell  mad- 

)>  111  love. 
The    "Pygmalion"   of   Jean  Jacques 
I  .  w-.th  music  by  Coignet  (1775), 

'  at  Munich  in  1904.    It  wa.s 
-New  York  on  Nov.  9, 
Mio  mcement  was  made  by  St. 
that  he  would  have  the  "lyric 
'  often  called  a  melodrama,  trans- 
iicd  into  the  KngUsh  language.  This 
performance  was  at  the  City  Taveni. 
h-   iiiid  Mrs.  St.  Aivre  wei'e,  probal>l\ . 
•  ading  singers.    There  w  as  a  pci  - 
•nee  at  Charleston.  S.  ('..  Fob. 
y  some  Krcnch  actors,  lately  from 
lomingo.   They  weri  plundered  by 
leers,   afid  conducted   at   first  to 
Icnce.    Dainvillc  took  the  part  of 
'ilptor  and  Mrs.  Val  that  of  (5ala- 
I  here  were  performances  inCharles- 
iiily  Ui.  1<J.  1794. 

sseau's  "Pygmalion"  was  produced 

.;ton  on  Mav  10.  1797. 


irii'I'  .■Irani;!     i  li    ■     ■  ■   uLr;,    I  a  in  i  . 

.Mr.  O.  G.  Soiincck's  valuable  woi  k, 
ly   Opera  In  America,"  just  pub- 
u.shul  by  O.  Schlrniin-. 

A  curious  coTiiedy.  "Pj'gmalionJ^^  in 
three  act.-i  and  in  pros«  with  a  diver- 
tissement, by  Baiirans.  Rojnagnesi  and 
Procope.  was  produced  at  the  Italiens, 
Paris,  in  174.1.  Pygmalion  hail  deter- 
mined to  remain  a  bachelor,  and  Venus 
was  bound  to  take  vengeance,  for  he  fell 
ill  .  love  with  the  statue  of  Agalmen.-:. 
On  account  of  his  vow  he  had  refused 
u.  wed  Cleonid6.  Tho  statue  came  to 
life  in  the  presence  of  Sosle.  a  slave  oC 
the  sculptor.  He  answered  her  qiu  s- 
tlons  and  inade  love  to  her,  but  she 
could  not  Understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  P>Kinalion.  on  his  return,  wa- 
overjoyed,  but  he  found  the  animated 
statue  a  .coquette,  ungrateful,  haughty, 
in  short  with  all  the  faults  of  her  sex 
and  none  of  the  amiable  qualities.  He 
insisted,  however,  on  marrying  her,  but 
she  repulsed  "him.  Not  till  the  end  of 
the  piece,  touched  by  his  perseverance, 
did  she  yield. 

The  opera  of  Victor  Masse  and  the 
play  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  are  familiar  to 
maiiv.  In  Masse's  opera  {Pari.?,  1S52), 
Galatea  is  an  Insolent  iiussy,  who 
makes  love  to  an  imbecile,  takes  pres- 
ents from  old  Midas,  and  finally  dis- 
gusts Pvgmalion  by  getting  drunk  on 
wine  of  Chios.  He  prays  Venus  to  turn 
Galatea  back  to  a  statue.  This  done, 
he  sells  the  statue  to  Midas.  This 
opera-comique,  reduced  to  one  act,  was 
performed  by  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany. Theodore  Thomas  director,  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Jan.  5,  18S7:  Galatea. 
Laura  Moore;  Pygmalion,  Jessie  Bart- 
lett  Davis;  Midas,  W.  Hamilton;  Gany- 
mede, J.  E.  Brand. 

Gilbert's  play  was  produced  at  Wal- 
lack's  In  New  York  on  Oct.  1,  1872,  with 
Katharine  Rogers  and  George  Boniface 
as  the  statue  and  the  sculptor.  In  Lon- 
don at  the  Haymarket  Dec.  7,  1S71,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal. 

Gilbert  was  accused  of  stealing  his 
comedy  from  the  libretto  of  Suppe's"Dle 
Schoene  Galathea"  (Vienna,  ISffit,  but 
the  charge  iWas  absurd:  for  the  libretto 
was  a  shabby  version  of  the  one  written 
by  Barbier  and  Carre  to  which  Masse 
set  music  Gilbert's  play  was  produced 
in  Boston'  at  the  Globe  Theatre  Dec.  ti, 
1S72.  with  Carlotta  Leclerc,  Galatea;  W. 
K.  Sheridan.  Pygmalion;  Stuart  Robson. 
Chrysos;  Josie  Orton  (Mrs.  B.  E.  Woolf), 
Cjtiisca. 


Erotic  and 
Church  Music 


The  program  of 
the  Kneisel  Quartet 
for  next  Tuesday 
This  Week  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall,  the  last  concert  of  the  Quartet 
this  season,  will  include  Brahms's  quar- 
tet in  A  minor  op.  51  No.  2;  Schoenberg's 
sextet  "Verklaerte  Nacht,"  ("Trans- 
figured Night")' and  a  quintet  by  Boc- 
cherini.  .Samuel  Gardneir,  viola,  and  Hy- 
tnan  Elsenberg.  violoncellist,  will  assist. 
The  sextet  of  Schoenberg  will  be  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  .  Composed  In 
1899,  it  is  his  first  work  for  instruments. 
Op.  1.  2,  3  are  songs.  The  Sextet  has  a 
program,  but  the  Knelsels  will  probably 
not  print  even  an  expui-gated  argument, 
much  less  the  poem  that  inspired  the 
music.  The  poem  "Transfigured  .Night" 
is  from  Richard  Dehmel's  "Woman  and 
the  World."  When  the  sextet  was  first 
played  In  New  York  by  the  Kneisels 
(March  2)  Mr.  Henry  B.  Krehbiel  pub- 
lished the  contents,  though  he  did  not 
translate  llterully,  for,' the  Tribune  Is 
presumably  a  "family  paper,"  in  his  re- 
view ot  the  Knelsels'  concert.  "Two 
nprtals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren 
grove.  The  moon  sails  over  the  tall 
I  oaks.  which  send  their  scrawny 
branches  up  through  the  uiulouded 
\  moonlight.  A  woman  speaks.  ,Shc  con- 
fesses a  sill  to  the  man  at  hei-  side.  She' 
is  with  a  i  hild  and  he  is  not  its  father. 
She  had  lost  belief  in  happiness  and 
longing  for  life's  fulness,  for  mother- 
hood and  mother's  duty,  she  had  sur- 
rendered hiri  self.  shuddering,  to  ilie  em- 
braces of  a  II, an  she  knew  not.  .She  had 
thought  licrscif  bles.sed,  but  now  life  had 
arranged  itsirlC  upon  her  by  giving  her 
tho  love  of  him  she  walked  with.  She 
staggers  onward,  gazing  with  lacklusti-e 
eye  at  the  moon  which  follows  her.  A 
njan  speaks.  I„et  her  not  burden  her 
soul  with  thoughts  of  gruilt.  See.  the 
moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  universe! 
Together  they  are  driving  over  chill 
waters,  but  a  flame  from  each  warms 
tho  other,  ft.  too.  will  transfigure  the 
little  stranger,  and  she  will  bear  the 
child  to  him.  For  she  has  Inspired  the 
brilliant  glow  within  him  and  made  him, 
t.oo,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each  other's 
lirms.  Their  breaths  meet  in  kisses  in 
:%he  air.  Two  mortals  wander  through 
the  wondrous  moonlight!" 

.Qskar  Fried  composed  music  for  alto, 
t«nor  and  orchestra  to  Dehmel's  poem, 
and  the  composition  was  brought  out  In 
Berlin. 

The  program  of  the  Cecelia  concert 
'MKt  Thursday  evening  will  include 
^^se  works:  Cesar  Franck.  Psalm;  Di 
liBsso,  Matona  and  Audite  Nova;  Wolf, 
The  Fire  Rider;  folk  song,  "From  a 
Bygone  Day,"  arranged  by  Geoixe  L. 
Osgood;  Lang,  Wild  Brier;  IJoushUm, 
fPan";  BantocU,  "Annie  Laurie"; 
Nevln.  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod"; 
Cornelius,  ".Salamalsikum" ;Kobert Malt- 
land,  baritone,  will  be  the  soloist.  "The 
Fire  Rider"  \v:<-  •  -  ii  by  Wolf  on  his 
liallad    f'  '  piano    in  the 


,.   \\  uelliit-T.  It 

i,    ,  ,         ot  the  choral  «  ' '    '  ' 
j,  ,  than  in  the  origi,.  .  i 

,,,     ,       1  on  adds  greatly  to  UiveisHy 
The    name    of  Rutland 
P,  almost  unknown  Inere.  His 

,',  ;  suite,  "The  Cbllterns."  was 

,  „.  London  on  Dec.  'il.  1901;  the 
ssanphoiac  poem.  "Into  the  Ever  ast- 
Ing."  was  produced  in  London  Sept^i^ 
190i  Born  at  Aylesbury.  "ow 
tis^-.i  ■??  vears  old.  He  studied  at  the  . 
Cyal  College  of  Music  under  Dr.  Wal- 
foid  levies  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford. 
I  h^s'  composed  BymPhonic  poems  I 
cycles  of  vocal  solos,  etc.  His  latest 
'work  is  a  two-act  opera.  ^'"'nort.l  , 

Hour"    which   was   produc-ed   at  the 
Glastonbury  festival  last  August  and 
aeain   at   Bournemouth,   Jan.   7.  The 
'ubretlo  is  biused  on  Fiona  Macleod  s 
,  coem  of  the  same  name.    The  London 
'tos  said:  "The  significant  fact  about 
:the  works  is  that  the  music  is  most 
successful  when  it  is  least  like  ordinary 
successtu       ^^^^^  xowman  wrote  in 

!  The  Speaker  about   Boughton  as  f^ 
^ck  as  1902.   He  then  had  great  hop«a 
of  him,  for  he  Mhlbitefl  none  of  the 
cugtomary  faults  of  youth  except  an 
inability  to  curb  a  somewhat  too  vigor-  > 

ous,  too  turbulent  spirit.  Mr.  Newman' 
praised  a  volume  of  songs,  "The  Passing 
Year."  "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  toweringlv  great,  tor  they  are  very 
tiny  c,-«meos.  and  are  moreover  quite 
early  *woi  K.  But  to  him  that  hath  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  there  are  sun- 
dry indication.-!  in  these  little  songs  that 
the  composer  has  been  born  a  musician, 
in  the  sense  that  music  Is  to  him  a 
perfectly  natural,  not  an  acquired, 
form  of  speech.  His  imagination  moves 
freely  and  easily  in  the  tenuous  atmos- 
phere of  pure  sound.  °  •  Placing  Mr. 
Holbrooke  on  one  side,  indeed,  t  know 
of  no  other  of  the  younger  school  In 
whom  there  are  such  clear  indications 
of  a  quite  personal  style  to  come.  ♦ 
The  proper  sus.s?estions  of  atmosphere, 
the  thousand  and  one  unconscious  and 
unforeseen  felicities  of  melody,  of  har- 
mony and  rhvthm— these    show  them- 

,  selves  In  the  early  work  only  of  those 
who  have  the  real  root  of  music  m 
them;  and  T  venture  to  say  there  are 
numerous   foreshadowings  of  them  in 

;  Mr.  Boughton's  work.  He  is  very  alert 
to  the  real  suggestions  of  life  and  the 
world."  Mr.  Ne-.vman  praised  Boughton  s 
"Invincible  Armada "  for  baritone  and 
orchestra,  and  his  "Elegalc"  overture. 

Notes  on  The    German  profes- 

iMOXeSOn  ^^^^    ^^^^  unearthed 

Music  and  another  grievance. 
Musicians  They  are  now  de- 
manding that  thQ  German  nation- 
al anthem.  "Hell  dlr  im  Sieger- 
kranz,"  shall  no  longer  be  sung  to, 
the  tune  of  the  British  "God  Save  the 
King."  which  a  Holsteln  clergyman 
placidly  stole  125  years  ago,  though  we 
must.  In  fairness,  acknowledge  that  he 
had  the  honesty  to  admit  the  theft.  Wo 
shall.  Indeed,  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
professors  get  their  way.  ^We  English 
felt  our  tune  honoured  when  Beethoven 
admired  It  and  wrote  his  Variations  on 
it,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  honoured  when 
the  present  German  people  sing  it.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ^ 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  on 
Feb.  19  this  foolish  paragraph:  "In  his 
address  on  Music  After  the  War,  yester- 
day Mr.  Edwin  Evans  said  ho  hoped 
the  Idea  was  beginning  to  sink  into  the 
public  mind  that  the  reign  of  Germany 
was  over  both  as  to  composers  and  per- 
formers. We  hope  so,  too.  But  nothing 
worth  while  will  be  achieved  until  Brit- 
ish music  and  musicians  are  thoroxighly 
organized.  German  Intelligence  and  or- 
ganization have  done  quite  as  mu^^'; 
German  music  as  the  gen  ua  of  the  r 
■composers  and  the_  talents  of  their 
players  and  singers." 

The  Dally  Chronicle  (London)  pub- 
lished this  dispatch  fr3hi Bombay,  dated 
Feb.  16:  ,  j 

"Prof.  Alhe  of  Lahore  has  invented  a 
phonoscope  enabling  the  totally  deaf  to 
perceive  sounds,  speech  and  music  by 
means  of  the  eye."  This  comment  was 
added:  _    ,    , ,  , 

"The"  word  given  to  Prof.  Albe  s  in- 
vention is  not  new.  It  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  phone— sound  and  skopos— 
watcher,  and  is  thus  defined  in  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary: 

l_Aa  instrument  for  testing  the  gnalitr  ot 
musfBl  stiiiigs  or  for  lecordfiiK  music  as  it 
is  Dcr'or  i  '! 

o2  lioA  of  rotatlDR  vacuuro-tiibe 

11  i,,u  coil,  whose  coutact  breaker 
u  a  vuraiiiii  dIaphraKm:  for  sbowlng  lUu- 
ininateil   fljures  eorrespondine   to  Bouuds  ot 

'"'j!5A"'nhinakfStoscope  ropre.scntinj  a  porson 
speakiiis.  «>  tbat  a  deaf  mute  can  underetauU 
what  is  >aid. 

This  does  not  throw  much  llgnt  on 
the  subject  of  the  professor's  inven- 
tion; and  experts  to  whom  a  Daily 
Chronicle  representative  submitted  the 
mesxMge  were  not  inclined  to  express 
any  opinion  until  details  were  forth- 
coming. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped — for  the  sake  of  his 
reputation— that  Richard  Strauss  will 
be  more  successful  with  'ils  latest  piece 
d  ocasion  than  he  was  with  the  one  he 
wrote— the  IjVstllches  Ti.  ludiiini  -for 
tht  opening  of  a  Vienn  '  • 

The  Kaiser,  we  read,  oi.  ■  ' 

poser  of  "Elektrn"  to  w  ru,   an  um..  i  .al 
march,  "inspired  by  the  present  war. 
The   work,    it    is    furtli<  i    reported,  is 
now   flni^^llod,         '  ' 
approved  oy  ' i 

de.lic:it.-d  ••     'I  • 


inC 
lea 
'  that 
half -bar: 


itlng  the  V 
,   ii  can  be  pli 
:  I  man  writer,  by 
,  u  to  discover  i  - 
g,,.,        '  ••■ict  that  Ru^^.  '  i  niii.Mi.  -.vii^ 
(,„!  ,c  of  the  causes  of  the  war. 

y  ;  I  Ills  pronouncement  of  Dr. 

1 1  Kretzschmar,  director  of  the 

l:o^al  high  school  i>f  music,  witlii 
iiic  to  the  lamentable  effects  oVi 
the  importation  Into  the  Fatherland  of: 
Slavonic  music:  "This  foreign  cult,  he: 
sol.'in' 1'  <loclared,  "has  even  hkd  an' 
1. ringing  about  the  war.  Atj 
ore  than  a  mere  assumption! 
iiL-  years  of  idolizing  of  thatt 
nan.'  Tchaikovsky,  helped  t»l 
brine  the  conceit  of  the  Russians  to 
bursting  point.  This  (he  ingenuoualy 
added)  can  be  proved  from  Russian 
newspapers."  To  anybody  but  a  Ger-[ 
iVian  the  idea  ot  the  Russian  nation 
being  inllated  with  pride,  and  bursting 
with  desire  for  conquest  because  of  the 
popularity  of  Tchaikovsky,  must  seein , 
dellciously  humorous ! — London  Dally 
Telegraph.  j  1 

Mme    Liza  Lohmann  has  edited  nve 
volumes  of  "Useful  Teaching  SongB,"  I 
published  by  Clmppel,   London.    "In  a 
preface  Mme.  Lehmann  writes:  It  is  said 
that  a  good  singer  ia  born,  not  made, 
and  one  might  almost  say  that  a  good , 
teaching  song  Is  bom,  not  made;  in 
i  other  words,  a  song  unconsciously  either 
i  possesses  the  necessary  characteristics, 
or  not  from  the  moment  of  Its  inception 
i  in  a  composer's  brain.  This  Is  true,  and 
Mme.    Lehmann   has  compiled  In  this 
-series  a  wonderful  little  anthology  ot 
songs  not  only  good  and  beautiful  in 
1  themselves  but  entirely  admirable  from 
!thc  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and 
ithc  serious  student  of  singing.  A  dozen 
songs  are  contained  in  each  volume, 
.each  volume  being,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
pendium   of    vocal    styles-wilhln,  ol 
'course    the   metier  of   the  particular! 
voice  'For  this  reason,  If  for  this  alone, 
teachers  of  singing  will  welcome  so  use- , 
fui  a  series.    In  making  the  aelecUon 
Mme.  Lehmann  has  not  forgotten  the 

I  claims  of  the  English  song  to  serious 
attention.   The  Soprano  volume,  for  ■ 
ainplci  contains— in  addition  to  soni;.'^ 

1  Handel,  Gluck.  Flotow,  Schubert,  Meli 
Brahms,  and  others— examples  of  St( 
dael    Bennett  (Dawn,   Gentle  Flow 
Dr.  Boyce  (By  Triy  Banks,  Gentle  Stoo> 
and  Dr.  Aine  (By  Dimpled  Brook).  'I'm; 
other  volumes  contain  something  of  Hi'  i 
same  just  proportion    of    our    naii  -  ■■ 
classics.    The  son.iis  are  all  coploiL^u  | 
annotated,  and  although  an  occasion  ilj 
breath-mark  might  be  open  to  questu  n.  I 
each  little  book  should  prove  Itself  a  . 
veritable  treasure  to  the  humble." 

The  Welsh  Guards  have  a  fine  mar.  li-  | 
ing  song  ready  lor  th«  iii  in^"Land  'H  | 
My  Fathers."  crding  to  .-^i' 

Ernest  Clarke,  i  -t  Welsh  im  -  I 

ody  extant,  havius  ijt'ii  composed  ■ 
795.    "After  many  hundred  years  I'.'    i  ; 
James,  an  obscure  schoolmaster,  wi  - 
some   words   to    it,   whlcli   have  i" 
to   be  adopted  as  the  Welsh  .\ati<. 
Anthem.    At  a  mass  meeting  In  W'.i 
to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  South  Ai 
can  war  very  few  knew  'God  Save  t 
King,'  biit  'Land  of  My  Fathers'  v 
rendered  '  with    Immense  enthuslasi 
The  "Men  ot  Harlech"  is  usually 
garded  by  Englishmen  as  the  nutioiial 
song  of  Wales.    1  had  been  trained  on 
it  In  a  Kentish  amateur  choir.  But 
when  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  In 
Wales  and  asked  the  aged  harper  sit- 
ting on  the  station  platform  to  play  it 
he    couldn't,    although    I    whistled  it. 
After  all.  It  might  have  been  my  fault. 
— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

"What  several  people  are  asking  in 
the  musical  world:  The  name  of  the 
composer  of  popular  ballads  who,  In 
an  unsigned  autobiography  In  Muslcnl 
Opinion,  mentions  that  ho  keeps  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  two  motor  cars, 
three  bath  rooms,  and  the  best  wine 
in  Europe." 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
of  opera  in  England,  Mr.  de  Lara  said 
that  we  did  not  want  to  discover  here  a 
new  Puccini,,  a  new  Strauss  or  a  new 
Wagner.  We  wanted  some  new  form  | 
of  art  to  spring  up  here,  and  the  faiili 
of  our  composers  had  been  that  v. 

i  had  copied  too  slavishly  the  fornm  m 
of  others  and  had  done  it  less  well.  1'iu- 
,  British  public  had  never  shown  nni  h 
tendency  to  support  opera,  and  for  ti  it  j 
reason  It  had  never  had  it.    It  would  i 
always  get  what  It  showed  a  tendeiu  ..  ] 
to  support,  ajid  he  quoted  the  cai^e  i 
cricket  as  an  example.     He  admltt.u 
that  there  was  much  that  was  rldli  i-  I 
lous  In  the  opera  of  today,  and  he  su--  . 
gested  that  It  would  be  no  bad  thlnK  u'  i 
the  experiment  were  tried  of  reverting  j 
ia  some  measure  to  the  old  forms — If.  tliat 

1  Is  to  .say,  the  ordinary  things  of  life  | 

were  ."ipoken,  with  perhaps  a  musical! 
I  accompaniment,  and  only  the  lyric  pas- j 
I  sages  sung.    He  suggested,  too,  that  the  I 
expenses  of  mounting  operas  should  be 
I  reduced,    that   the   scener.v   should  bej 
far  less  elaborate  and  the  costly  chorus 
aboli.ihed  altogether,  dnd  that  subject  - 
should  be  chosen  that  would  upiieal  t  • 
the  public.    It  was  only  with  Hi  r 
port  of  the  people  that  opera 
S1ICI- fill,  and  If  they  were  to  ' 
that    they    could  i 
could  afford  to  p  ^ 
t  be  doii'v— I>.-,IIv  r/  \.  u 
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translated 


\  <)U 

..^     .    .  ;i,.l.iln 

u  I  ittrii  in  1X70,  of 
few  paasuKea  the 
s    that    both  Dr. 
'        II  Kianok  set  the 
'  lusic,  but  the  then 

ol  till  V)n-ra.  rejected  both 
ooiiipotiiiions.  M.  Saint-Saens  aftcr- 
I  wartls  used  his  work  for  hiM  'Mnrehe 
noroi<iu(','  but  Ceaar  Pratu  !;  rn  nsl- 
t.oii  w.is  never  playod  in  an  lil 
;>iiii(la5'  last.  It  is  charactr,  i  ..i  tlie 
great  modern  religious  coiii|)i)Scr.  The 
first  phrase,  'I  am  Paris,  queen  of  cities 
•  •  •'  are,  as  It  were,  a  splendid  and 
proiiil,  but  austere  hymn  of  praise.  Sud- 
denl.v,  at  the  words,  'I  put  on  my 
armour,"  the  voice  changes  to  warlike 
accents.  The  appeal  to  the  natlon.s,  i 
'Come  and  see  heroes  die,'  Is  inagnin- 
or-iit.  '1  remember  my  youthful  years' — 
iikI  the  voice  sings  dreamily.  'But  be- 
lore  my  breasts  are  withered  you  who 
wtre  beaten  at  Jena  will  fly  to  the 
l;hino,  and  I  will  take  up  my  harp  again 
Mid  .'ciug  a  long  triumphal  song,'  and  the 
!  I'isic  is  indeed  a  song  of  triumph.  The 
I  i'  l  p  ends  with  a  return  to  the  hymn  of 
'if  beeinning.  It  was  sung  with  splen- 
d  breadth  by  Mile.  Marthe  Chenal.  At 
iiv  close  she  gave  us  the  'Marseilhiise' 
s  oniy  she  can  sing  it,  and  the  vetsion 
^'  ,ts  that  orchestrated  liy  Berlioz,  which 
-  startlingly  effective,  each  verse  being 
ii-raldcd  by  a  few  bars  of  martial  music, 
Kio  a  call  to  arms.  Before  leading  the 
■md  M.  Plerne  said,  'Berlioz  wrote  a ' 
horal  part.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no] 
hurus.   But  Berlioz  himself  put  a  foot-  i 


lole  in  hia  bcort.  Tlie  burtheft  will  be 

'  tl<en  up  by  aU  who  have  a  drop  of 
ioud  in  their  v^ind.'  You,  ladies  and 
.  ntlemen.  will  supply  the  chorus.'  .\nd 

We  did,  M.  Plerne  himself  singing  with 
the  rest.   It  was 'a  moment  of  real  emo- 
tion.   Wounded  soldiers  around  me  sang 
passionately,  and  I  saw  many  men  sus- 
piciously  blowing  their  noses  at  the 
close.     The    concert    included    Cesar  i 
Frank's    admirable    fourth    Beatitude, ; 
well  chosen,  for    it   is  on  the  text,  ; 
'Blessed   are  those    who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness'  sake,'  and  was 
finely  sung  by  the  tenor  of  tho  Opera, 
M.  Laffltte," 


ither  In  this  respect  tin 
:iH   been  permanently  con<  uic 
IS   to  be  seen;   but  the  general 
is  that  the  British  Theatre  Will 
.1.   during  Uie  lives  of  the  present 
-neratlon,  be  again  quite  what  It  was 
I  vfore  the  war.    As  a  people  changes, 
.10   must   its  instlUitions   .  hangc;  und 
already  the  organlaation  of  the  theatre 
has  been  radically  altered.  How  things 
will  proceed  it  18  as  yet  too  early  to 
say.  but  the  general  feeling  is  an  opti- 
mistic one.  And  there,  for  the  present, 
we   may  leave  it,— PaU  Mall  Gazette, 
Feb.  Vi. 


an 


The  theatre,  as  , 
institution,  is  j 
now  beginning  to  | 
recover  from  the  • 


r'How  the 
Theatre  Is 
"Carrying-  on" 

»low  whieh  set  it  reeling  in  August  last. 
For  a  time  chaos  seemed  come  again. 
Playgoing  nearly  ceksed,  play  after  play 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  management  of 
a  London   theatre  became  more  than 
ever    a    puzzle.     Gradually,  however, 
things  righted  themselves.    Tho  public 
felt  that  a  good  play  well  acted  could, 
still  provide  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  re- 
laxations. The  managers,  moreover,  met 
the  public  half-way  by,  in  many  cases, 
rpducln^  the  prices  of  seats.    At  the 
same  time  they  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  members  of  their  companies 
tp  accept  considerably  reduced  salaries. 
And  for  the  most  part  they  put  on 
cheerful  plays.  Consequently,  the  public  [ 
gradually  returned  to  the  playhouse; 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  situa-  j 
tion  is  amazingly  more  rosj?  than  any  ■ 
r;  could  have  anticipated  six  niontlis  : 
r  °-  ' 
The  relations  l)etwecn  the  theatre  and  ' 
e  public  have  improved  in  many  ways.  ) 
'he  nation  has  heard  that  hundreds  of  i 
ctors  have  thrown  aside  all  the  at- 
otions  of  their  profession  to  take  up 
ms  for  their  King  and  country  and 
arc  the  perils  of  the  soldier.  .Several 
If  o>ir  dramatists  have  done  the  sam^: 
Other  actors,  unable  to  teek  glory"  In 
this  way,  are  helping  as  special  consta- 
bles; while  there  is  scarcely  an  actress 
in  London  who  is  not  working;  for  the 
country  In   some    fine,   patriotic   way.  , 
This  attitude,  although  of  course  there  ' 
was  nothing  unexpected  or  unhistorical  j 
about  it— for  our  actors  have  always ' 
been  stout  patriots— has  delighted  the 
country;  and  when  an  appeal  was  r.iade 
at  Covent  Garden  for  the  bcnelit  of 
players  who  have  been  thrown  Into  dis- 
tress by  the  war,  the  house  was  packed 
by  an  audience  headed  6y  the  King  and 
Queen  in  pei-son. 

Now.  as  we  have  said,  thing.s  are  going 
decidedly  well  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  Is  no  uncommon 
thing  lor  a'  would-be  playgoer  to  have  to 
pass  from  one  theatre  to  another  of  an 
evening  rejected  everj' where  by  the 
words  "House  full."  And  a  glance  down 
the  theatrical  advertisement  columns  of 
the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  will  show  how 
unanimously  the  managers  have  decided 
-that  cheerfulness  is  the  word.  Comedy, 
farce  and  light  opera  are  the  chief  con- 
comitants of  the  huge  nightly  bill  of  the 
play  for  London.  The  "problem  play"— 
for  the  present,  at  any  rale,  has  gone  Us 
ways.  The  "triangle"— the  husband,  the 
wife  and  the  lovei-— has  ceased  to  be  £Tie 
minuting  factor  In  the  orchestra  of 


To  the  EdUoj;  of  The  Herald: 

Massenet, 

been  a  grievance  on 
Field  and  ^ly  mind  in  regard 

Budersdorff  to  the  pointless 
way  in  which  an  inane  and  unjust 
criticism  has  bejn  wedged  into  the 
credulous  mind  concerning  ilassenet's 
Meditation  from  '.'Thais."  Kor  many 
moons  it  has  been  fashionable  for  the 
conversation-bluffers  to  say:  "Yes,  of 
1  course,  the  Medltahseeong  Is  very 
beautiful,  but  so  mock-religious,  don't 
you  think?" 

Why  does  this  attitude  so  generally 
exist?  Because  it  pas  always  been 
taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  music  rep- 
resents Thais  In  the  mood  of  a  newly- 
scrubbed  saint  ready  to  assume  the 
conventional  Lady  Bountiful  attitude. 
But  to  my  way  of  thinking  Thais  i.<5 
not  so  much  coldly  revelling  In  her 
passlonlessly  smug  prospect  of  atone- 
ment, but  rather  renunclating  the  wild 
pleasures  of  her  past.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  character  of  the  music  is 
amorous,  even  voluptuous;  in  fact,  that 
Is  the  very  point  of  the  criticism. 

The  only  Indication  pointing  the  other 
way  is  the  ascetic  baldness  of  melody 
and  accompaniment,  but  even  that 
rather  vindicates  my  own  conception 
than  Indicates  that  Massenet  was  try- 
ing to  create  a  hard-shell  Baptist  hymn 
tune  atmosphere.  P'or  If,  as  I  think, 
the  Meditation  was  Intended  to  conjure 
up  Thais  in  the  act  of  relinquishing  her 
cerise  past  for  her  mauve  future,  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
voluptuous  theme  stripped  of  its  rich- 
ness of-  coloring,  a  chanson  d'amoui-  rs- 
solvlng  Itself  to  a  Gregorian  chant,  as 
it  were? 

Massenet  was  in  full  possessitin  of 
his  senses  when  he  wrote  "Thais,"  and, 
even  as  you  and  I,  recognized  a  sensuous 
tune  when  he  heard  It,  notwithstanding 
It  was  his  own. 

L.  G.  DEL  CASTILLO,  j 
Cambridge,  March  8. ,  1 


unee  madamc  drove  to  the  local  store, 
"  compaiiled  by  a  plainly  dresKed  young 
^vonian,  and  ordered  a  bas  of  grain. 
V\  hen  tho  grocer  called  tho  following 
month  to  collect  the  bill,  madame  waJJ 
po.'^itive  she  had  bought  no  grain. 

"Why,  madame,"  said  the  grocer, 
"don't  you  remember  the  day  you  and 
>  our  maid  drove  down  to  my  store?'' 

"My  maid!  Mr.  If-,  my  maid!  I  never 
ride  with  my  maid.  Ah,  I  remember 
now,  I  did  order  grain,  but  that  girl 
with  me  was  the  Countess  K— of  Vletma, 
one  of  my  pupils.  My  raaid,  indeed. 

Marlboro.  i,  p.  m. 


a  Spectator 
in  Italy 

morning,  1  think 


Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  often  wondered  how  much 
musical  talent  the  late  Eugene  Field 
possessed  That  this  good  poet  was  a 
singer  in  nioj'e  than  one  sense  of  the 
word  the  following  incident,  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  pub- 
lished, will  attest: 

In  1H82  the  writer  was  living  in  Den- 
ver, Col.  Emma  Abbot's  Company  was 
in  Colorado  In  October  of  that  year  and 
played  in  Leadville  and  Denver,  at  the 
Tabor.  While  attencMng  the  opera  one 
night  my  roommate,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  St.  Louis,  said  to  me:  "It 
you  will  never  mention  this  I  will  tell 
you  something  funny.  I  met  my  friend 
'Gene  Field  today;  he  is  on  the  Denver 
Tribune  and  he  told  me  that  a  few  days 
ago  he  went  up  to  Leadville,  unknown 
to  anyone,  and  sang  with  Knima  Abbott 
in  "11  Trovatore,"  and  came  quietly 
back  the  following  day,  but  ho  did  not 
want  any  one  In  Denver  to  know  of  it." 

\Vhat  part  he  sang  I  am  unable  to  say 
and  regret  that  I  did  not  find  out  wheth- 
er ho  substituted  for  a  soloist  or  was 
submerged  in  the  chorus.  At  that  time, 
Kabrlnl  sang  Manrico;  the  Count  Di 
Luna  was  taken  by  Sig.  Tagliapretra ; 
"Handsome  Tag"  he  was  called,  al- 
though off  the  stage  he  hardly  justified 
th<-  title.  Perhaps  some  of  your  many 
readers  may  know  something  1u  regard 
to  the  singing  ability  of  Mr.  Field.  It 
so.  I  should  like  to  be  informed. 

The  eccentricities  of  Richard  Mans- 
I  tic-Id's  mother,  Mmc.  Kudersdorff,  were 
I  widely  known.  Ilei-  summer  residence. 
'•Lakeside. ••  Berlin.  Mass.,  was  near  the 
home  of  the  writer,  and  in  winter,  when 
madame  lived  In  Boston,  she  would  fi-e- 
quently  write  letters  to  the  neighbors  to 
i  look  out  tor  things  at  LaUjiBiae. 


Looking  over  an  old  batch  of  her  let- 
ters, written  In  '79  or  '.SO.  I  note  this: 
,   "The  next  time  you  go  up  to  Lake-, 
side  I  want  you  to  scold  John." 

.John  was  the  hired  man,  but  what  he 
was  to  be  scolded  for  was  not  apparent.. 

After  a  lapse  of  ,35  years  I  met  the 
original  John  quite  recently  and  remind- 
ed  him  of  the  tiircumstance.  He  said 
that  scolding  was  part  of  the  routine  at 
Laikeside. 

On  one  occasion  madamc  and  her  pu- 
pUs,  assisted  by  Charles  R.  Adams,  gave 
a  concert  in  a  nearby  town,  and  on  ar- 
,  rivmg  at  the  hall  It  was  discovered  that 

(a  part  of  the  music  had  been  carelesslv 
lelt  at  home.  A  nMtt  courier  was  sent 
for  It,  and  dnrinic  the  wait  madamc 
gave  a  vivid  iHusU-sition  of  Congress's 
i  conception  of  a  woman  scorned,  yet 
1  ad  other  moo<ls  than  anger,  for  at  the 
cose  of  the  prison  scene,  with  Adams 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  I 
Mr.  Ditrichstein     Apropos  of  Beatty  j 
Kingston's  experi- 
ence, which  I  read  I 
In  your  column  this  I 
mine    beats  his.    I ' 
had  to  go  to  Italy  in  '85  for  my  health. 
I  passed  through  Trieste,  where  I  had 
to  stay  over  night  and  wait  for  the 
l>oat  for  Venice.   There  was  nothing  to 
do  to  kill  time  but  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
Looking  at  the  official  column  for  a 
guide,  I  noticed  a  play  called  "Barbara 
Merick,"  which  was  that  night's  bill  at 
the  Teatro  del  Armonia.    The  story  of 
the  play  was  familiar  to  me  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  true  story  of  a  nun, 
whieh  had  been  printed,   I  .dare  say, 
in  every  paper  of  the  world.    This  nun 
for  some  offence,  the  nature  of  which 
I  cannot  recall,  was  Immurred  alive,  at 
the    order    of    the    mother  superior. 
Several  years  after,  apropos   of  some 
alterations  in  the  building,  the  skeleton 
was  found  and  the  incident  came  to : 
(light.    The  plot  of  the  play  ran  parallel ! 
I  to  tae  story  then  current  and  was  meant  | 
las  an  indictment  of  monastic  life.  , 
1  The  play  itself  was  one  of  those  dra-  : 
|matic  monstrosities,  hammered  to.getUer  ' 
wjth  an  axe,  and  most  uninteresting  to 
me.    But  the  audience!   It  was  my  first 
experience  in  an  Italian  theatre.  The 
audience  was  in  a  constant  uproar  over 
the  merit-s  of  the  play.    My  neighbors 
kept  on  addressing,  elbowing,  shoving 
me,   to  get  an  expression  of  opinion, 
which  I  couid  not  give  because  I  <Jid 
not  understand  what  was  wanted  of 
me..     When    they    reached    the  scene 
where    Barbara    was   to    be  immured, 
pandemonium  broke  loose.    I  sat  there 
in  fear  and  trembling.    I  did  not  dare 
leave  my  seat,  because  my  neighliors 
kept  shouting  at  me,  at  the  actors,  at 
each  other,  and  I  really  thought  they'd 
insult^  me  or  do  me  bodily  harm  if  1  , 
tried  to  move.    I  could  not  make  out  j 
what  the  row  was  about.  .  The  curtain 
came  down,  but  the  noise  continued.  The 
stage  directoi'  tried  to  address  the  au- 
dience. He  could  not  make  himself  heard. 
This  state 'Of  bedlam  lasted  an  eternity 
to  me,  but  I  am  sure  not  le.ss  than  15 
minutes'  actual  time.  Finally  the  curtain 
rose  again  ;  the  audience  quieted  down 
end  the  play  proceeded,  but  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  auditors — instead  of 
immuring  the  poor  nun  they  .  immured 
the  irjother  superior.    That's  what  the 
row  was  about.  The.v insisted  upon  prac- 
tical justice  being  done.  That  shortened 
the  play  by  half  an  hour  or  more,  but 
they  were  satisfied.  Chuckling  and  gesti- 
culating they  left  the  theatre  in  orderly 
fashion.  T  was  one  of  the  last  to  go.  The 
humor  of  it  only  struck  me  the  day  after. 
J  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 
I  hope  we'll  be  alDle  to  gather  the  clans 
once  more  l)€fore  shaking  the  dust  of 
Boston  from  our  garments. 

LEO  DITRICHSTEIN. 


'National 
I    Ideals  and 


Two  ref- 

'  crences  to 

Wagner 
■  ''Enemy  Composers"  have  ap- 
peared this  week  in  those  columns  of  the 
Times  whicli  mirror  the  views  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Germany.  In  the  first  of 
the  articles  on  "The  Heart  of  Belgium" 
it  was  recorded  that  a  Belgian  lady  told 
.a  German  officer  that  Brussels  had  had 
cnoiLgh  of  Wagner  for  a  thousand  years, 
lu  which  he  replied  with  singular  pbtuse- 
nfss,  "What  has  War  to  do  wiihThusicY" 
In  Berlin,  however,  there  are  tlio^c  who 
think  that  war  has  much  to  do  with 
music,  or  at  any  rate  that  music  has 
much  to  do  with  war.  Hen-  Walther 
Kirchhoff,  a  singer  who  Is  well  known  at 
Covent  Garden,  evolved  a  little  enienda- 
iion  in  tho  part  of  Siegfried ;  it  set  the 
critical  flits  buzzing  and  gave  Frau 
Kirchhoff  the  opportunity  of  champion- 
ing her  husband  and  holding  fortii  about 
the  service  of  art.  Of  course.  Herr 
Kirchhoft's  emendation— he  called  Sieg- 
fried's sword  Dent.'^chlands  schwert— 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  of 
art;  it  was  merely  an  artless  underlin- 
ing of  an  obvious  characteristic  of 
W.-igner's  hero. 

Those  uf  us  «rho  are  not  Germans, 
but  who.  like  the  Brussels  lady,  have 
loved  Wagner's  art,  have  always  recog- 
nized the  •  bull  In  the  chinashop"  char- 
acter of  hi.s  •young  Siegfried."  It  has 
annoyed  u.s  sometimes;  but  we  have 
generally  laughed  at  it  oi^  winked  at  it, 
and  treated  It  as  one  of  Wagner's  many 
foibles,  wiheh  after  all  do  not  matter 
very  much  because  there  is  so  much 
else  in  The  Ring  aAd  elsewhere  which 
doe-s  matter.    It  has  been  left  fur  Her 
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Kirchhi  1  r.erllu  m.-i 

Gerniaii.i  ■.    1  ■  .  Jiot       ' ■ 

ner's  art.  but  \\  agucr  s  loiblc. 

The  Incident  gives  us  the  oppoi  1 
to  clear  oui-  own  views  a  little,  i.^n 
In  the  war  our  concert-glvei  s  met  wU 
some  rather  puny  protests  against  tlv 
perfoimance  of  modern  German  music, 
particularly  Wagner,  but  these  protests 
were  soon  shelved  with  the  phrase,  "Art 
knows  no  frontiers."    Armed  with  this 
blessed  balm,  i,eople  went  on  enjoying 
their  Monday  nights  at  the  Promenade 
concerts,  and  Sunday  and  other  popu- 
lar orchestral  concerts  were  enabled  to  | 
carry  on.     But  we  <'an  see  that  the ' 
phrase  Is  only   useful   to   people  who 
can  view  their  ai-t  with  some  degree  of 
mental  detachment,  and  they  may  exer- 
cise this  detachment  In  either  of  two 
ways.    It  may  be  that  they  are  so  ab- 
sorbed In  the  artistic  qualities  of  a  work 
of  art  that  they  are  very  little  affected 
by   its   subject   matter,    by   that  part 
which  relates  it  to  life.    Or  it  may  be 
that  they  arc  really  detached  from  the 
spirit  of  the  art  Itself  and  that  they 
go  to  it  for  nothing  more  than  the  1 
pleasant  stimulus  w-hich  it  gives  to  the 
senses.    Thus  people  on  high  and  low  I 
levels  of  artistic  su8cei)libility  meet  and  i 
declare   that  art   knows   no  frontier: 
But  we  cannot  ignore  that  which  lini 
artistic  expression  with  the  ideals  <• 
an   individual   or   a   community,  and 
even  music,  which  is  less  dependent 
than  the  other  arts  upon  this  subject 
matter,  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  It. 
We   have   seen   German    music  since 
Wagner   getting   more    pompous  and 

swelled-headed  till  a  climax  was  reached 
in  a  certain  ballet  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  only  last  summer. 

The  French,  with  their  keen  penetra- 
tion into  the  human  significance  of  art, 
have  fought  against  the  German  domin- 
ation for  years,  and  have  set  up  a 
strong  bulwark  against  it  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  ideals  in  music. 
They  have  not  ignored  foreign  music 
least  of  all  Wagner,  but  they  have  not 
been  conquered  by  It.  They  have 
formed  a  standard  of  their  own  from 
which  they  can  extend  their  apprecia- 
tion. We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ac- 
cepted foreign  standards  by  wMch  lr3 
judge,  and  frequently  condemn,  our  own 
artists  Now  that  we  begin  to  fear  tha"^ 
those  standards  have  not  been  alwav 
quite  reliable  we  are  in  some  difficult' 
Shall  we  give  up  listening  to  Wagnt 
and  possibly  to  Brahms,  and  pretcii'l 
.that  we  never  cared  much  about  them 
Common  sense  revolts  at  the  .-•uggestlou. 
Shall  we  fill  our  programs  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  symphonic  works  of 
Cesar  Franck,  Debussy  and  other  for 
eign  allies,  and  see  if  they  can't  b. 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  grea ' 
Germana';  a  good  many  recent  pro- 
grams in  London  suggest  that  tho  e.x 
periment  is  being  tried,  but  wo  shall 
not  be  rnuch  the  better  for  It. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  escape  th* 
task  of  discrimination.   Under  the  utrer- 
of  present  feeling  we  may  feel  that  Siep 
fried  and  the  "Triumphlied"  and  "Ein 
Heldenleben"  are  all  to  much  tarnished 
by  what  we  have  found  to  be  false  m 
German  thought  and  feeling  to  allow 
them  to  be  bearable  to  our  ears,  but  that 
will  not  lead  us  to  sweeping  rejection 
of  any  one  of  tho  three  composers.  One 
can  well  sympathize  with  any  inhabitan 
of  Brussels  who  does  not  want  to  hc;ii 
any  of  them  again  for  a  thoutand  year? 
while  we  recognize  that  tliat  is  not  our 
ca.sc.   What  we  have  to  do  is  to  cultivate 
our  own, standards,  not  to  trust  blind' 
to  those  of  anyone  else,  and  it  will  i  ■ 
helpful  to  this  if  we  can  begin  by  sear/?li 
ing  the  music  of  our  own  country  and 
asking  ourselves  what  comes  nearest  to 
the  expression  of  our  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions.— Loiidon  Times,  Feb.  13. 


jValue  of 

Unconsciousness 


Those  who  de- 
pend   upon  Lon- 
don concertroom-, 
in  Music  tor  their  musical 

experiences  are  not  getting  very  many 
of  them  just  now,  but  that  may  not 
be  all  a.  disadvantage,  for  such  as  the;, 
do  get  may  be  the  more  vital  for  thei  ■ 
rarity.    From  the  performances  of  th' 
past  week  two  works  stand  out  with  ; 
prominence   which    the.v   would  hard: 
have  gained  in  a  normal  season — 'Verdi 
I'.equlem.  performed  by  students  at  tl  ■ 
Uoyal   College   of   Music   on  Tuesda> 
and  Beethoven's  Variations  on  a  Walt 
by  Diabellt,  played  by  Mr.  Tovey  to  .1 
small  audience  of  devotees  on  Thursday 
night. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  wor'- 
wliich  are  further  apart  from  one 
other  in  their  musical  content  than 
dramaaic  and   emotional  requiem 
the  .'^3  studies  which  subject  a  ratlv 
ordirjar>    waltz  tunc  to  a  microscope 
scrutiny  of  every  feature.    They  repre- 
sent the  two  sides  of  music  which  ar. 
always  more  or  less  at  variance — the 
unbuttoned   expression  of  strong  im- 
pulses and  the  strenuous  pursuance  u' 
processes  af  tiiought.  Both  are  such  cx- 
treme  cases  as  to  arouse  certain  preju- 
dices in  opposite  directions.    The  ver-' 
name  of  33  variations  on  anything  and 
by  arivbod.v  is  enough  to  frighten  th«-^ 
timid  and  lash  the  truculent  en'otlonnl- 
ist  Into  a  frenzy;  on  the  other  hand. 
I  many  musicians  who  arc  by  no  means 
I  only  ."jwayed   by  an   intell  ctvial 
;  "f  lU"«--!'  have  >  m>«--!-  .,r.st  . 
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!ien  an  almost  Irresistible  incline - 
I  laiiRh  aloud  when  they  have  flrjt 
I  Verdi's  conception  of  tho  "Dies 
and  the  "Sanctus." 
most  people  who  have  heard  the 
ii'-m  many  times  have  found  that 
•       nrtlcular  effort  on  their 
•  bears  down  their  prej- 
^    hurled   at   It   all  the 
■vulgar,    theatrical,  and 
I  '  (all  of  wlHCh  things  it  un- 
1'    1  >.  y  IS  in  a  sense), one  realizesthat 
(lieie  is  sometJiiiii?  in  it  in  consideration 
of  which  these  disadvantages  are  seen 
'o  be  merely  superHcial  excrescences. 
It  may  be  the  most  thoughtless  piece 
"f  g^reat  music  ever  written,  but  it  Is 

■  |»  ni  i-;iV-.  and  one  comes  to  appreci- 

atness  the  more  one  forgets 
:Is  in  the  general  conception, 
rile  better  one  knows  the  picture  th« 
Mirther  one  stands  from  the  canvas  to 
'•njoy  It. 

With  such  a  series  of  pictures,  how- 
■  ver,  as  the  Beethoven  Variations  pre- 
.-^ent  one  must  come  very  close  to  the 
.  .mvas  in  order  to  get  a  true  perspec- 
tive Tho  DlabelH  Variations  will  never 
wear  down  anybody's 
t  them.    You  have  got  ( 

■  ■  <  .  .JUL    i  lo  the  study  of  them  to  ! 
nid  them  out;  not  to  the  study  of  their 

ii-ohnique,  though  that  ha/  an  Intellec- 
iiial  fascination  for  some,  but  to  tho 
ludy  of  tlieir  characters.    Then,  after 
■ne  has  paid  respect  to  Beethoven's  for- 
'!      of   Intellectual    inventiveness,  a 
I    which  awaken.'s  ailmlration  but 
kaves  the  hearer  cold,  one  finds 
'hni  liere,  too,  is  great  music,  some- 
thing iinir.casurable,  but  which  one  feels 
"  ithoiit  being  able  to  Uefinc. 

.■<o  Beethoven  Impeded  here  by  his  In- 
!■  Uectiiality  and  Verdi    by  his  sensa- 
lionalism   have   something   In  common 
liter  all,  which  tho  hearer  reaches  In 
them  by  opposite  metliod.s  of  approach. 
-•  Ill  ni  i...t,-f.s  have  been  careless  of  tlie 
I        s.-^ion.s   they  have  produced. 
Ills   minded   his   jnaiiners  us 
iCHser  ami   more  self-consclo'us  artisl.3 
mind  theirs.   They  iiavc  not  been  afraid 
ni  iiMsiinder.standIng,  and  that  i.s  whati 
-^iich  wonderful  expansivcness  to' 
^  orks.    .So  muoli  modem  music  ia 
.       Ill  i.illy     self-conscious;     the  minor 
'  I'ompo.ser  necessarily  takes  infinite  pains 
'  to  represent  himi--«lf  to  his  audience  in, 
'    .    iv  the  right  way.  and  he  is  anxious 
ilhcr  arresting  or  persuasive  But 
•  •  L  'I'.en  and  Verdi,  because  they  care! 
im-  none  of  these  things,   give  their 
)ieareis  a  new  and  enlarging  experience. 
■  — I^ondon  Times,  Jfcb.  JO. 

1  CONCERTS~OF THE  WEEK 

nmi.  ;>:3o  r.  m.  con- 

iia  Oerhai'dt.  ^'o:lranl>,  soil 
ii  urieou,  Tiolluist.    See  siic- 

II  Mciuert  Hall.  S:l.'>  P.  .M.  rourlli 

•in  ert  of  tie  KdvUcI  i|uurlct.  Sco 
^.     -  li    I'.l  iif.ili-e. 
^  Till  USDAV— .Jordan   Hall.  8  P. 
Ti  of  the  Cci-ilU  society. 


the  H>l!  ti-i''  '-'"y  'O  ''^'6  i"  fic-h  water, 
instead  of  suit 

"The  anehovy  lived  on  and  passed  her 
days  in  the  best  of  JTJirits.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  water  In  the  tank  was  ten- 
dered completely  fresh.  Not  a  grain  of 
salt  was  left  in  it.  And  Gretchen  re- 
mained cheerful  and  in  good  health. 
Next  he  began  to  depi  ive  tho  fish,  little 
by  little,  of  the  fresh  water  element  ini 
which  she  lived.  In  this  also  was  ho 
successful,  and  after  a  while  the  an- 
chovy gambolled  around  In  a  perfecUyi 
dry  tank.      ,  ^  ,  ^  j 

"The  Herr  Professor  congratulated 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  efforts.] 
He  had  a  land  fish  at  last, 

"The  Herr  Professor  put  Gretchen  Ir 
a  bird  cage,  and  the  intelligent  creatur« 
uttered  plaintive  little  notes  of  satis- 
faction and  affection  when  the  Hen 
Professor  stroked  her  caressingly  oil 
thf  ba"k  Nioe  little  messes  of  food 
were  given  the  f.sh.  but  the  Herr  Pro- 
€«B8or  noticed  one  day  that  something 
Xmed  to  be  the  matter  with  his  pet. 
Gretchen  seemed  to  desire  something 
vtry  much.   The  Herr  Professor  medl- 

****Really"'  he  exclaimed  presently:  'I 
have  It  I  had  forgotten  to  give  poor 
mt\l  Gretchen  anything  to  drink.'  He 
Srmieht  a  dish  of  water,  put  it  m  the 
^^andlen  her  to  drink  at  her  leisure. 

••Next  morning  when  the  Herr  Pro'es-; 
sor  came  to  look  at  his  pet  a  sad  sight 
met  his  gaze.  Gretchen  had  fallen  head 
first  into  the  dish  of  '  a^e'- .H!?? 
drowned."         EDGARD  P.  HOWARD. 

Rrookline,  March  10. 

[The  story  of  the  Wild  Men  of  Borneo 
has  been  told  in  full  several  times  ii. 
The  Herald.  The  Herr  Professor  should 
have  put  a  piece  of  toast  in  the  bird 
cage  for  Gretchen  to  rest  on.— Bxl.i 


The  Annual  Rotation. 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

Cannot  Mr.  Herkimer  .Tohnson  devote  a 
portion  of  his  monumental  work  to  the 
Rotation  of  Games?    We  see  this  mosti 
Interesting  cycle  yearly  and  yet  how  | 
few  of  us  know  anything  about  tnei 
force  which  Impels  all  the  boys  in  this 
broad  land  to  begin  suddenly  to  play- 
marbles.    For  a  fortnight  of  more  I 
have  noticed  all  the  boys  In  my  neigh- 
borhood playing  marbles:  Indeed  at  one 
time  ihe  street  became  so  congested 
that  the  services  of  the  police  were  re-, 
(i,uired  to  force  a  passage  for  automo-| 
biles! 

Todav  everyone  seems  to  have  a  rub- 
ber ball  attached  to  an  elastic  cord 
which  returns  It  to  the  hand  after  being 
thrown,  and  the  marble  players  are  in  a. 
minority. 

It  needs  a  mind  like  Mr.  Johnson  s  to 
search  out  the  underlying  cause.  Will 
he  not  help  us?  XENES. 

Chestnut  Hill,  March  12. 


1  -1  UOU'.-C 


>f.  S^foii.l 
Sec  spei'iij 


Ex- 


I  know  s.  mlnl«tor'>  wlfo  who  never  pays 
•.h«  all.hteft  .Itentlon  to  anything  that  .s 
V.lng  .aid  to  bor.  beln«  ""/'I'^^t  cM  - 
lorrent  of  explanation  regarfllne  her  cM^ 
dren's  eflucatlon  and  minor  dlseaMS.  Once 
'  bored  companion  In  a  -mentary  pau  e 
,  fl.oa   h.r  sternly  wlt'n  Us  ev^^boli 

,  distinctly:  "But  I  don^t  give  a  -—  aooui 

'  vour  children:"    At  which  the  lady  smiled 
..rightly  and  replied:  "Yes.    Quite  so 
i.tly;    AS  1  was  «ylnE.  Johnny  eot  a 

Class  in  Natural  History. 

n^^n.^'^SnM.Witl^spo.V^ 

-a^irtra^--!;:^^^^^^^- 
1  to  dispose  of  them  on  account  of  the^r  | 
„?ht  sei^nades.    A  young  alhgatoi  ^ 

into  my  life  next;  Its  I'fc 
,  but  sweet.     Then  a  young  g w  ., 
rel    was    presented    to    int  .    '^ho  . 

"X^'tlir  S:"sir  in   anf  cVat 
:  t  mfst  convenient  for  hlni.  Sum^ 
came      We   went   to   the  White 
luountX;  Where  he  would  e.,joy  five 
'       r  ten  minute  sprees  on  trees  and  come 
bax:V-  to  me.   Finally,  w-e  "^ade  our  home 
(.rNew  Tork,  where  several  days  aftei 
our   aTrlval   he   breathed  I 
blamed  the  New  York  nuts.       A.  A.  B. 
Philadelphia,  March  11. 


I  the  World  Wags: 
an  any  of  the  readers  of   As  me 
ThJ  Wags  tell  who  and  what  were 
•  Wild  Men  of  Borneo  that  were  ex- 1 
,:t^  during  the  60's  and        ^hroug  i- 
;    the  country?    An  article  in  The 

,  ,ald  some    '^.^""^  „tf  we,  e  brought     gerV.   you  can't  believe 
strange  ''^le  men  ^e,e  bioug.  t     ^  INCO»STA> 


Newspapers  and  Criminals. 

.'^8  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  claimed  that  newspapers  often 
aid  In  bringing  about  the  arrest  of  crim- 
inals, and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  such  is. the  case.   It  is  no  less  true 
that  newspaper.s  often  aid  criminals  to 
escape  arrest.   An  Instance  of  the  latter  • 
kind  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  Boston 
newspapers  last  Sunday  In  its  account 
of  the  robbery  by  two  bandits  of  a  store 
at  67   Atlantic   avenue.    One   of  the 
bandits  was  captured  and  one  escaped. 
(  The  bandit  who  was  captured  gave  his 
'  address  as  24  Bulfinch  street.    At  that 
house,  so  the  aforesaid  newspaper  said, 
the  police  found  evidence  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  bandit  who 
escaped  roomed  there  also,  and,  accord- 
ingly, so  the  newspaper  said,  "an  officer 
was  detailed  to  watch  the  place."  After 
that  statement  in  the  newspaper  was 
read  by  the  bandit  who  escaped,  he 
would  have  been  a  24-karat  Idiot  If  he 
had  not  given  a  wide  berth  to  the  house 
where  the  oftleer  was  Jying  In  wait  to 
arrest  him.    The  failure  to  catch  him 
In  the  trap  which  the  newspaper  had 
thus  heralded  abroad  as  having  been 
set-  for  him  at  that  house  calls  to  mind 
an  anecdote  which  is  narrated  of  that 
rare  embodiment  of  droll  humor,  the 
late  Isaac  O.  Bai-nes  of  Boston  When 
Barnes  was  United  States  marshal  Bos- 
ton was  one  of  the  leading  stations  on 
the  "undei  ground  railroad,"  by  which 
runawa.v  slaves  made  their  way  from 
"the  land  of  Dixie"  to  (Canada.  Barnes 
was  accused  of  laxity  In  enforcing  the 
f  ugitive-sla\  e  law,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  lie  was  In  a  tight  fls  to  ex- 
plain an  apparent  Instance  of  such  lax- 
ity, he  assumed  the  air  of  one  whose 
confidence  had  been  shamefully  abuse^ 
and  said.   "I  learned  last  night  that  a 
runaway  nigger  was  being  harbored  at 
a  house  on  Joj-  street  I  went  up  to  the 
house  and  gave  the  nigger  notice  that 
I  I  should  be  there  at  10  o'cU^ck  this  morn- 
ing to  arrest  him.    He  pr.-nnised  to  he 
I  there.    I  got  to  the  hoti^e  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  arrest  bin  ,  but  he  had 
cleared  out.  D — n  those  r.inaway  nig- 

they 


.(ft.  .      .  .       I  ■  !•      ■       1  i  -  1  '  <:;<• 

aceompaulBt  for  Miss  Gerhardt.  The 
prdtKram  waa  as  follows:  Schubert 
"Helss  mlch  nlcht  reden,"  "Auf  dem 
WMser  zu  singen,"  "Im  Abendroth." 
'gretchen  am  Splnnrad,"  "Der  Musen- 
mika.":  Ruramel,  "The  Bitterness  of 
hovt."  "Ecstasy";  Handel,  "O  Sleep, 
Why  Dost  Leave  Me?"  Carey,  pastorale; 
•V^olf,  "Weyla's  Gesang,"  "Ihr  Jungen 
liVUte,"  "Netn,  Junger  Herr."  "Die 
SHreunerln,"  "Er  Isfs";  Handel,  sonata 
In  Q  minor;  Bach,  prelude  In  C  major 
for  'cello  solo;  Wagner-Becker,  Prels- 
lled;  Krelsler,  Llebeslold.  Llebesfreud. 

Miss  Gerhardt,  a  distinguished  mis- 
tress of  song,  displayed  the  qualities  for 
TVhlch  she  Is  famous.  The  natural 
beauty  of  her  voice  was  tor  the  most 
part  fully  revealed.  Occasionally  her 
Intonation  was  Insecure.  The  singer's 
Phrasing  and  skilful  management  of 
breath  constantly  excited  admiration. 

Miss  Gerhardt's  strength  does  not  He 
merely  In  the  technics  of  her  art.  She 
Is  interesting  and  Imaginative  as  an  In- 
terpreter, she  has  at  her  command  a 
variety  of  tonal  color.  She  can  be  hu- 
morous, romantic,  passionate  In  song. 
To  some  she  Is  most  effective  In  her 
lyric  moments. 

Yesterday  the  songs  •were  widely  con- 
trasted In  mood.  There  were  memorable 
moments  as  In  Miss  Gerhardt's  singing 
of  "Gretchen  am  Splnnrad,"  "O  Sleep" 
and  "Weyla's  Oesang."  Ruramel's  "Bit- 
terness of  Love"  is  strangely  beautiful, 
while    "Ecstasy,"   less   Interesting,  Is 
rather  a  trap  for  applause.    The  first 
TTOs  sung   with   emotional  vehemence 
I  which  suggested  the  lonely  wanderer  In 
the  moonlight  moved  to  hatred  by  the  | 
Bight  of  tho  lovers'  rapture  on  the  dune;  | 
the  second  with  irresistible  exaltation,  i 
This  eong  was  repeated.  In  no  song  on  I 
the  program,  however,  was  Miss  Ger- 
hardt's art  more  triumphant  than  In 
Stra'uss's  "Morgen."  added  to  her  second 
group. 

Miss  Harrison,  too,  was  a  welcome 
apparition.  Her  tone  Is  enchanting,  full, 
deep,  always  emotional.  Her  technic  Is 
that  of  a  skilled  virtuoso,  and  In  her 
Interpretation  of  conventional  pieces  she 
displays  Individuality.  She,  too,  length- 
ened the  program  and  added  Cul's  Orl- 
entale. 

Mr.  Epstein's  accompaniments  were 
musical,  sympathetic  and,  when  occa- 
sion permitted,  brilliant.  An  audience 
of  fair  size  was  appreciative. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
win  be  by  Mme.  Gulp  and  Percy  Grain- 
ger. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pyg- 
malion" Produced  with 
Great  Success. 


Mrs.  r> 
Parlor 

Mr.  Sh.iw 
describing 


.„..  .    ...  word  V..V 

Boston  by  a  C'apt:"Hammond.  butj  say'.'  INCONSTANT  KEADBR. 

not  tell  where  they  came  from.         i  Maicn 


Mr    Halliday  Witherspoon  s  pet  fish 
,  jul  nnv  calls  to  mind  the  experiment  o£ 
Herr  Professor  Schafkopf  with  h«  cele- 
brated  anchovy    Gretehcn.    The  facts 
,r«   "well   authenticated.        _  . 

:>H/rK-\i°..' n^p-^S 

rned  otit  of  this  vat  one  teaspoonfuV 


''Miss  Gerhardt,  Singer,  and  Miss 
Harrison  Give  Concert  in 


Symphony  Hall. 


Miss  Elena  Oerhardt,  aoprano,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  'cellist,  gave  a 
ooBcert  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  —  Flr«  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Pygmalion,"  a 
lomance  irt  five  acts  by  G.  Bernard 
Shaw. 

Henrv  Hlcclng  Pliillo  Merlvale 

Fi .    '  ford-HHl  1  ' 

i',      ^'f::;;::::;:n^'i  - 

Anof'<  ■   "   The  '' 

Eliza  Dooliitlc  Mrs.  Pat 

Mrs.  Eynsford-Ilill  ••,:••■,, 

Miss  Evv    ••  Mini.... Olive  V 

•"™'  '   Nellie  Mortyne 

'.  Doris  Bateman 

look   peculiar  pleasure  la 

„^  ^     Pygmalion"  as  a  romance. 

He'might  better  have  called  H  a  fan- 
tasy.    For   surely   Prof.    Ulgglns.  th^ 
London    Py.^mallon,    is    a  fantastical 
creature,   nervous,   high  strung.  I'hiio 
sophically  selfish,  with  ideas  aid 
ions  that  now  remind  one  of  a  > 
rhetorical  phrenologist  of  the  i 
and  now  persuade  us  that  Mr.  Siliaw  |. 
himself  is  on  the  stage,  taking  the  part,  | 
instead  of  wri«g  letters  to  the  I-ond""  ; 
Times  or  lecturing  to  a  perplexed  audi-  j 
enro  drawn  from  the  middle  class.   The  , 
leading  motive  Is  fantastical.  The  whole 
play  is  fantastical.  „  , 

So  nnich  has  been  said  about  Fj'g- 
malion"  since  Its  first  performances  o 
the  continent  and  In  London;  so  m:i 
have  read  synopses  and  extracts  or  i 
plav  as  publii-hed  in  an  American  nu. 
azine,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dv 
on  the  s^ory.    Hlgsins  wagers  that 
his  system  of  phonetics  he  can  tun. 
flower  gill  Into  a  duchess,  as  far 
conversation  is  concerned.   Ho  wins  i- 
bet    She  learns  deportment.    Tho  prm;- 
esS  of  education  is  slow  and  painful. 
The  primitive  nature  now  and  then  .ii- 
.serts  itscir.    Eliza  at  times  lapses  Inio 
her  old  wtiy  of  speech,  as  in  the  dra.' 
ing  room,  where  her  vul.ijai  iiy  crops  • 
In  an  amu^inK  scene:  but  lier  crudii 
of  speech  arc  taken  by  Miss  EynsfiM.i 
Hill  to  be  tlie  latest  and  most  fashion- 
able small  talk. 

Hlg^in--.  :il.is.  loiR  -ts  that  T'.liJia  lias 
sensili'ilili' p  b'  .^rl.   He  has  tran.s- 

formed  licr.  bin  what  Is  to  bC' onio  of 
her  after  tho  waser  is  won^.'  No 
thai  •ihc  at  la.sl  exclaims  a-: 
treatment;  that  she  wishes  he  i.^ 
taken  her  from  the  gutter.   She  i.-,  in 
ted  for  the  old  life;  she  Is  not  fnll.\  i 
pared  for  the  new  in  sj'lie  r.r  r  ,  ■ 
that  he  baa  cunnii. 
harcllv  i-f''"7.es  that  s 


felon    t.t      I  ■       i^li.'.-i    l"  'lll^olV 

Hlggln.s    li.  'L   she    will  ecm* 

back  to  liio  ^iie?  Life  with^Mr 

faither.  the  loiuui  dustman,  who  fall? 
at  last  a  victim  to  middle-class 
ity,  and  £30(iO  a  year,  would  be  i'  ^ 
bio.    AV'as  she  i  •  •  i '     ^  •    '  ' 
ing?  She  had  bc<  ' 

blm  she  fetched    .  i  i   i  ii 

only  struck  her  instead        v.  ' 
her   by   his   ironical,  careless, 
speei'hes,  she  would  have  adore  a  Inm, 
but  Ulgglns  did  not  wish  to  be  adored. 

Pome  In  London  atlempied  to  "es- 
plaki"  the  comedy.  Some  found  sym- 
bolism in  it:  others  saw  deep  philo- 
sophical truths.  AH  this  must  have 
tickled  .Mr.  Shaw,  who  did  his  duty  to 
the  public  by  writing  a  singularly, 
amusing  play.  Many  les.sons  can  bJ 
learned  from  it,  but  le.t  each  spectator 
learn  them  to  suit  his  own  conrlctlons 
or  confirm  his  own  suspicions  or  ex- 
periences. 

Thomas  T^ay,  the  Ingenious  author  of 
"Saiiford  anH  Mefton, "  educated  a  girl 
or  two  that  he  might  have  a  suitable 
wife.  The  experiment  was  a  grotesque 
failure.  Hi.ugins  educated  Eh'Mi  to 
;;lorify  his  own  skill  in  phonetics  and 
thereby  W-cn  a  wager.  The  one  person 
that  really  understood  Eliza  was  the 
mother  of  Higgins,  a  sweet  middle- 
aged  lady,  and  It  took  a  woman  like 
her  to  appreciate  Kllza.  Aa  for  the 
'  amusing  Mr.  Doollttle.  he  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  most  enter- 
taining vein. 

This  tinusual  and  delightful  comedy 
I  wjfs  capitally,  acted.    Mr.  Merivale  by 
I  his  nervousness,   his  unexpected  quips 
and  turn.s  of  speech,  his  intense  belief 
in  his  selentinc  skill,  his  dellghttul  ab- 
sence of  manners,  his  caiiousiieF!--,  made 
I  Higgins  a  character  that  is  as      il  i-< 
1  the  neiglVbor  in  the  apartment  I 
I  the  dally  letter  carrier  of  the  cii  i  n  i. 
I  His  extravagances  were  those  of  Jlr. 
Shaw ;  but  the  real  man  was  revealed 
by  Mr.  Merivale.    He  knew  phonetics ; 
he  had  a  great  command  of  language ; 
he  knew  little  about  woman,  and  did  not 
realize  that  she  will  not  submit  lo  ex- 
periments without  resentment,  if  at  the 
end  she  Is  not  applauded  or  caressed. 

Excellent,  too,  was  tho  Doollttle  of 
Mr.  Gurney,  who  played  -4he  part  In 
London.  "The  Spectator  may  not  have 
known  the  speech  and  behavior  of  dust- 
men, hut  Mr.  (Jurney  at  once  convinced 
him  that  he  was  the  real,  unmistakable 
thing.  He  was  indescribably  droll  In 
speech  and  actions,  facial  and  bodily. 
Hl.i  philosophy  was'  that  of  Mr.  Shaw 
In  extravagantly  whlmlslcal  momefits. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  not  whoUy 
successful  in  persuading  the  spectator 
that  she  was  the  flower-girl  In  Mr. 
Shaw's  first  act  There  was  too  often 
the  evidence  of  an  assumed  role.  But 
the  development  of  Eliza  was  skilfully 
portrayed.  There  was  a  crescendo  of 
sympathy  for  her.  In  the  scene  of 
paf  slonato  revolt  in.  the  fourth  act  she 
played  with  genuine  power.  In  the  last, 
act  she  was  womanly  in  a  simple,  ap- 
pealing manner,  yet  not  without  a  dash 
of  malice  in  her  comparison  betweeti 
Higgins  and  Pickering.  No,  Higgins 
did  not  deserve  her.  What  woman  of 
high  or  low  degree  could  live  with  hlrh? 
The  other  parts  were  more  than 
1  uiately  taken.  Especially  worthy  of 
^  were  the  Mrs.  Higgins  of  Mlssl 
(.dith  and  the  Mrs.  Pearce  of  Miss 
.Mortyne.  The  play  is  mounted  In  ai 
tasteful  manner,  and  the  rain  scene  In 
the  first  act  Is  remarkably  effective.l 
An  audience  of  good  size  heartily  en-| 
joyed  the  play  and  the  performance. 

TRK.MONT  THEATRE— "The  Sea 
■^'olf, "  a  play  in  four  acts,  founded  on 
i.Tck  London's  story,  adapted  by  Joseph 
■Noel  and^uy  Bolton.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston. 

John  I..arsen  

ThoE.  MuKKridKc  

Humphrey  V»n  WeyUc: 

Ruddy  Barker  

Joti^nKi"  

(o    '  il  


Dalton 

inips'.n 


.  .Gc' 


.Viri.^^rs.  Noel  and  Bolton 
of  Jack  London's  story  -'  i  i 
Is  a   rousing  melodrftm:i 
.school,     piping-hot,  I'ri'i 
with  oaths  and  sen;^ 
romance   and  warrii 
I  K   take   place  i 
•  >,ii\l  tlie  Ghost 
■     1.  avor  island.    I  i 
iliinax   lit  the  end 
the  climaxes  arc  in 

Maude  Brewster,  a  s  j 


1.  villaiiy, 
its.  Tho 
irn  den, 
eave  on 
stirring 
act  and 


Maude  Brewster,  a  s  j  .voung 
journalisl,  goes  to  Cl*^t;  s  opi  im  den 
In  San  Fr.-inclsco  to  1  Aiue  her  father. 
The  evening  Is       i^"  ■if  -lit  Ilaoiiucs 


of  the  resort  io 
wildly  hi  iruo 

i''  ■  ro    is    a  ■  n. 
,li8,  <ir.d  r 
I.nule  llie»-t:- 


!...lh 


null 

t  he  I 


ugfm 


"inu'  man  tu>  a  vuliui  i 
'  '  u.    lie,  too,  1m  l(ik<  I 

In  Act  :;,  on  boHrd  th 
:s    alri-ndy    br.,wlnB.     Antil.\  Larsen'c; 
.  ..mpiuiloii  on  Ws  lalesl  voyat!t>,  l«  *" 

M  wcl.Dine  passcntccr.  She  .makes  * 
.«.  nc-.  with  Iho  result  that  I-arsen  oc- 
!.  M  ii:MS  to  iii.u-ry  :\liKf<  Brewster  on 
111!  ni  A  Scotch  marriage  is  about 
1  .  |..  lornuMl,  in  spit.'  of  giillant  Mr. 
\  M  w  I  vden'.'  attempt.-!  to  Incite  the 
.  i  Mv  to  mutiny  with  promise.'^  of  hand- 
s,,,,.-  liribOB.  when  the  elemciita  "iler- 
u  to  thwart  the  bold,  bad  captains 
s.  h.  !]ie  and  slvo  Annie  momentary  re- 
li.>r  Amid  thund.  r  and  lightning  Lar- 
iH  forced  to  take  the  wheel  and 
m  ptpcne  his  wediliiiff. 
In  art  III.  barseii  continues  hia  woo- 

nK  after  the  manner  of  cavemen.  Mr. 
Miicsrif !-c.  "Cookie."  Is  In  turn  humor- 
ous. '  criuglliK  and  a  traitor.  Miss 
l^iowster.  by  a  ru.-^p.  .succeeds  in  pur- 
-iiading  Larsen  to  lend  her  his  coat. 
She  .it  once  bfnndlslip.'i  the  revolver, 
^^  Mich  she  knows  to  be  hidden  In  one  of 
iis  pufkets.  Slnsle-haiided  she  holds 
I  I  ,  w  and  captain  at  bay  while  Mr. 
Van  Weyden  flle.s  to  tlic  rescue.  Mean- 
wliile  fire  breaks  6\\t.  Miss  Brewster. 
\\iu  Weyden,  "Cookie,''  Larsen  and  the 

est  of  the  crew  take  to  the  boats. 
In  act  IV.  Larsen  is  blind,  young  Van 
AVeyden  declares  his  love  and  there  is 

uixlous  waiting  for  a  passing  ship. 
L.usen,  In  one  last  attempt  to  appro- 
priate Miss  Brewster,  attempts  to  drag 
In  r  with  him  over  the  cliff.  Van  Wey- 
den. however,  Is  a  good  shot.  The  Sea 
W  olf  disappears  forever  mourned  only 
hv  the  faithful  Annie  and  amid  cries 
ot  -A  sail!" 

There  have  been  many  departures 
from  the  novel  for  dramatic  purposes. 
.Annit  Is  an  added  character.  She  Is 
lacli!  ymose  and  sentimental  nor  does 
hit  unfortunate  affair  throw  any  un- 
nipm-ted  light  on  Larson's  character. 
Tiie  captain's  cruelly,  too,  is  rather 
hinted  at  than  shown. 

The  piece  was  excellently  acted  by  the 
men  in  the  cast,  headed  by  Charles 
Da  Hon,  an  able  and  experienced  actor. 
A  stalwart  figure,  he  gave  reality  to 
Larsen's  much  boasted  ofstrensth.  He 
was  rugged  and  pictuiesque.  lie  played 
with  marked  sincerity  and  unflagging 
vitality. 

Mr.  Simpson's  Muggridge  was  a  capi- 
tal bit  of  character  acting.  It  was  his 
cttity  to  provide  comic  relief  and  ho  was 
l)oth  whimeioftl  and  grotesque,  while  his 
niake-np  could  not  have  been  bettered. 
Others  in  the  crew  of  the  Ghost  were 
effective.  Mr.  Hughston  as  Van  Wey- 
den was  romantic  and  impetuous.  Miss 
Salisbury,  in  her  efforts  to  represent 
engaging  and  trt^nulous  femininity,  was 
often  stiff  and  affected.  Miss  Neilson 
made  the  most  of  Annie,  an  ungrateful 
part.  The  young  women  in  the  first  act 
were  unpleasantly  realistic  and  thus  ful- 
nilcd  their  mission. 

The  settings  were  admirable  and  the 
storm  and  fire  sfcenes  created  the  Illu- 
sion of  reality.  The  lighting,  too,  was 
mieonimonly  fine.  There  was  a  sense  of 
perspective  In  the  last  act  and  there 
wa.«,  too,  the  swish  of  the  waves. 

A  large  audience  was  interested  and 
entertained 

He  then  called  my  attentloo  to  tlie  appyj. 
prlateness  and  n«e  of  all  things  In  natnra, 


■..]■,,  prolVnll     ■Ml  not 'Smokf, "Tift; 

,    1    ,         t-n,  John  Leeoli  In 
:.^u,^Uun.s         iho  "Comlo  Hlltonf 
iiio"  represented  anolont  and 
lea  of  that  city  smoking  clay 
\\  i.v  isbould  Julius  Caesar  in  a  plug 
and  with  a  pipe  In  his  mouth  be  a  oom- 
Ic  figure? 

Perhaps  no  celebrated  author  was 
u.jro  hostile  towards  tobacco  than  Bal- 
.le.  U  Is  true  that  Lamartlne  speaks 
.  I'  the  novelist's  teeth  as  blacKened 
by  cigar  Brooke,  but  Lamartlne  was 
not  intimate  with  Balzac.  Gautler  on 
the  other  hand  knew  him  well  and  wrote 
eloquently  about  his  hatred  of  tobacco. 
Balzac's  ruUng  passion  was  coKee, 
which  injured  htm  and  perhaps  Wiled 
him.  In  some  of  his  novels  he  anath- 
ematizes tobacco.  When  he  allows  some 
of  his  characters  to  smoke  there  Is 
veiled  contempt.  "As  for  de  Marsay  he 
was  busied  In  smoking  his  cigars." 


1  with  an  uOJectlvi^6uiax,"%ch,  an4 

'  n,  a  beverage. 

MARTIMUS  SCnT1"T,!:oi-=: 
Wlnthrop. 

Painful  CareloBsness. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these 
Xew  Yorkers?  Here's  Harper's  Weekly 
publishing  a  picture  of  the  Chariestown  | 
Navy  Yard,  showing  submarines  In  close  ' 
neighborliness  with  the  old  Constitution,  | 
which  the  writer  labels  as  the  "Constel- 
lation,"' Holy  Hymettus,  what  next?  i 
CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUXD. 

Roxbury.  March  10. 
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LESLIE  CARTER 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


j[he  Silker. 

As  for  Julius  Caesar  in  a  plug  hat.  ^ 
We  hear  from  London  that  the  war  has^   ^^^^  CarEerTappearlng  at  B.  P. 

dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  .  the  "topper," w-gu^-.j.  Theatre  last  night  In  a  vaude- 
which  has.  been  passing  for  the  last  .20  ville  adaptation  of  "Zaza,"  arranged  by 

'herself,  was  given  one  fit  the  mosi 
J  enthusiastic  receptions,  after  the  cur- 

( years.   A  generation  '.  may  see^^j,;,,  ^,3^^  f^ugn,  ever  received  by  a  neaa- 

it  In  some  museum  with  tin;  chignon,  ^^  3_  p.  Keith's  Theatre, 

the  bustle  and  the  last  hansom  cabj    j^j^j.  Carter,  as  might  l)e  imagined,  haiS 
,  Years  ago  Mark  Lemon  wrote  against  It  ^-elected  for  lior  20-minut«»revival  of  the 
in  Punch,  "It  Is  hot  Irj^ummer,  It  Is  pj^^y  ti,a,t  created  such  widespread  com- 
not  warm  in  winter;  It  does  not  shadeL^^gj^j.  criticism  when  produced  by 

us  from  the  sun,  it  does  not  shelter  uai  j^^^  jj  years  or  more  ago,  the  scene  of 
from  the  rain;  it  Is  ugly  and  expensive;,  ^i,^  fourth  act  in  which,  after  her  visit 


you  cannot  wear  it  in  a  railway  car- 
riage; it  is  always  In  your  way  in  a 
drajring  room;  if  you  sit  on  it  yoUi 
crush  it,  yet  it  will  not  save  your  skull 
In  a  fall;  it  will  not  go  into  a  portman- 
teau; it  Is  too  hard  to  roll  up,  too  soft 
to  stand  upon;  it  rusts  with  the  sea  air,] 
it  spots  with  the  rain;  if  it  is  good  you 
are  sure  to  have  taken  It  by  mistake 
at  a  soiree;  if  It  is  bad  you  are  set 
down  for  a  swindler." 

Lemon  did  not  add  that  It"  Is  a;  nui- 
sance In  the  theatre  or  opera  1161186.  A 
foolish  fashion  decrees  at  present  that 
the  stovepipe  should  be  sported  there 
Instead  of  the  serviceable  gibus. 

Long  ago  Sir  James  ^inton  remarked 
that,  as  the  bowler  was  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  what  was  good  In  Athens  should 
be  good  In  London.  "Even  Mercury 
wore  a  bowler  hat — If  the  Greek  vases 
are  to  be  believed — and  if  he  put  wings 
onto  It,  It  was  only  by  way  of  trim- 
ming." "WTiy  do  we  call  the  bowler  a 
Derby?  The  Century  Dictionary,  stating 
that  It  came  Into  fashion  here  In  1874, 
does  not  explain  the  origin-  of  the  term. 


Euphonium  and  Baritone: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  proper  to  call  a  euphoniup.Ji  or 
bass  saxhorn  a  baritone?  Are  not  all 
three  of  these  one  and  the  same  Instru- 
ment? And  If  80,  Is  not  baritone  the 
common  Of  vulgar  or  perhaps  slang 
terms  for  euphonium,  as  fiddle  is  for 
violin?  J.  K.  S. 

Boston. 

No,  the\euphoninm  Is  not  a  baritone. 
The  euphonium  Is  a  bass  saxhorn  with 
a  wide  bore  In  contradistinction  to  th« 
narrow  bored  baritone. 

The  baritone  is  of  lighter  build  and 
slenderer  'bore,  with  less  volume  of  tone 
than  a  euphonium,  and  It  lacks  the  low 
notes  of  the  latter,  "although  theoretical- 
ly from  Its  length  of  tube  it  should 
have  the  same  compass." 

Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  remarks  In  his 
''Orchestration":   "As  a  crying  instance 


.r,>  ir».«n  ,       .  ,         of  the  confusion  In  military  band  nomen- 

Trees  are  green  becana.  green  la  good  tor  th,  ^i^^^^^^  ...^  mention  that  the  Ger- 

eyes.    I  assented  to  thla.  adding  that  the  Lord  ^-n    „ur   E-flat  tenor   horn  an 


bad  made  cattle  ^ecause  beef  soup  strength- 
ened men,  that  jaclcasiies  were  created  for  the 
j  purpose  of  serving  as  comparisons,  and  that 
man  existed  that  he  might  eat  beet  soup,  aid 
realize  that  he  was  no  jackass.  My  companion 
was  delighted  to  meet  with  one  ot  BTWpathetlo 
Tlewa,  his  face  glowed  with  ■  freatn  Joy,  and 
OB  parUnf  from  me  be  appeared  t»  be  senilbly 
rooTed. 


AntI  and  Pro. 

Some  days  ago  we  named  certain  fa- 


E-ttat  althorn;  our  B-flat  baritone,  a 
B-flat  tenor  horn,  and  our  euphonium,  a 
barytoii. 

Fiddle  Is  not  a  slang  term  for  violin. 
For  many  years  In  English  it  was  the 
approved  word  tor  the  Instrument. 

We  wefe  sorry  to  see  clarinet  spelled 
"clarionet"  in  The  Herald  of  last  Satur- 
day. It  Is  true  that  famous  poets  and 
prose  writers  have  used  the  latter  form, 
but  their  example  is  not  to  followed. 
Dr.  Prout  In  "The  Orchestr™  enters  an 
r„«„«  w,or.  ♦v.o*  1.  V  —      emphatic  protest  against  the  common, 

moiis  men  that  abhorred  tobacco.  Tes-  [but  quite  indefensible  spelling-  of  the 

name  of  the  instruraei^t  as  "clarionet." 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
English  word  "clarion."— Ed, 


to  the  home  of  her  lover's  wife  and  little 
girl  Zaza  returns  to  her  St.  Etienne 
apartments.  She  Is  no  longer  hapvy. 
rather  in  utter  despair,  yet  fired  with 
new  determination  she  resolves  to  keep 
him  to  her.sclf.  She  upbraids  him,  lies 
to  him.  tells  him  she  has  told  his  wife 
all  (when  she  hasn't  said  a  word). 
Bernard  is  filled  with  indignation  that 
turns  rapidly  to  a  plea  for  forgiveness 
when  she  admits  she  has  been  lyins. 
But  Bernard's  angry  characterization  ot 
Iirr  has  cut  her  to  the  quick  and  she 
drives  him  from  her  apartment,  the  cur- 
tain falling  upon  a  panting,  terrified, 
despairing  woman.  , 

Mrs.  Carter  as  Zaza  threw  the  same 
tremendous  emotion  Into  her  work  that 
long  ago  established  her  as  an  emo- 
tional actress.  Bernard  Dufrene,  her 
lover,  was  well  portrstj'ed  by  Hamilton 
Revelle,  w-ho  had  not  a  few  friends  in 
the  audience  himself,  while  Miss  iJolaro 
Belasco  was  capital  In  the  role  of  Zuza's 
maid. 

An  act  that  brought  down  the  house 
and  kept  the  audience  In  all  but  tears 
from  laughter  from  start  to  finish  was 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  McGreeveyl 
in  "The  Village  Fiddler  and  the  Maid.  " 
Mr.  McGreevey  as  an  honest-to-good- 
ncss  rube  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
late  Walter  Dickinson,  and  his  part  of 
the  village  fiddler  couldn't  have  been 
better  executed.  His  wife  as  the  maid, 
a  mi.<>s  of  surely  heroic  proportions,  was 
equally  good.  Ralph  Dunbar's  Saloiij 
Singers  in  Moments  Musical  was  an-l 
other  of  the  acts  tliat  received  ap- 
plause. Julia  Curtiss.  the  girl  W'lth  tiie 
many  voices,  established  that  state- 
ment in  her  1-^  minutes  of  mimicry  in 
which  Kva  Tanguay,  George  M.  Cohan. 
Harry  Lauder  and  a  host  of  other  popJ 
nlav   performers   Were    burlesttued  ni 

^°Morrls  Cronln  and  his  Merry  Men 
proved  as  lively  and.  at  times,  as  mys- 
tifying as  ever.  Irving  Newhoft  and 
Dode  Phelps  have  a  pleasing  little 
sketch,  full  of  sentiment  and  song,  en- 
titled "In  Care  of  General  Delivery, 
while  the  Six  Military  Dancers  were  farl 
abovo  the  average  for  an  o))ening  nuin- 
hcr  Mullen  and  Coogan  have  the  really 
difficult  place  upon  the  bill,  followmgi 
Leslie  Carter,  hut  tlxey  made  good  with 
a  rush  in  "Old  Nonsense,"  and  then 
came  Paul  Gordon  and  Amy  Rica  m 
"A  Cycle  of  Surprises." 

For  next  week's  anniversary  bill  Eve- 
lyn Thaw  with  Jack  Clifford  In  modem 
society  dances  is  the  big  feature. 


which  send 

hraiu  lit-:^     np    t'lrough     th.-     liii.  Ii.    I' '1 
r'loonlight.    A  woman  speaks.    She  c  on- 
fessec  a  sin  tn  the  man  at  her  si'l' 
S'Jie  Ik  wit)*:  a  child  and  he  Is  noi  n- 
father.  Slie  had  lost  belief  In  happin.  -v 
and,  longing  for  life's  fulness,  for  rootli- 
erliood  and  mother's  duly,  she  had  sur- 
rcn(Jcred    herself,    shudderlns.    to  the 
embraces  of  a  man  she  knew  not.  i?he 
had  thought  herseir Hilessed.   '■iit  now 
life  had  a«ran«te<l  itself  upon   her  by 
Riving  her  the  love  of  him  she  walked 
with.  She  staggers  onward,  sating  «itli 
lacUlustre  eye  at  the  moon  which  fol- 
lows her.   A  man  speaks.    Let  her  not 
burden  her  soul  with  tliought.4  of  guilt. 
Pee.  the  moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  uni- 
verse I  Together  they  are  drivln.cr  over 
chill   wateris.  but  a  flame   from  each 
warms  the  other.   It,  too,  will  transng- 
ure   the  little  stranger,    and   she  will  j 
bear  the  child  to  hiin.   For  she  has  In-  ; 
s-plrcd    the  brilliant    slow   within  him 
and  made  Iiim.  too.  a  child.   They  sink 
Into  eaeii  other's  arms.    Their  breaths  , 
meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.   Two  mortals  . 
wander  through  the  wondrous  moon- » 
light!' 

It  has  been  .said  that  it  is  not  easy 
in  these  days  to  tell  the  story  of  many 
modern  operas  so  that  the  modest  hearer 
may  "dilate  with  tiie  proper  emotion." 
Have  we  conio  to  such  a  p;iss  that  it  I."? 
not  an  agreeable  ta.sk  to  describe  the 
arsuniont  of  a  piece  of  chamber  music? 

Fortunately  .Schoenberg's  music  is  not 
such  an  Interlinear  translation  into  tone.-- 
that  if  depends  wiioUy  on  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  original  text.  The 
sextet  may  he  accepted  a.s  absolute 
music  that  allows  the  hearer  to  imag- 
ine what  he  plea.«es.  TTi.s  pleasure  l.c 
none  the  less,  if  he  has  not  before  him 
the  vision  of  this  peculiar  couple  in  the 
barren  grove,  if  he  is  not  listening  to  ' 
their  wildly  improper  conversation.  The 
music  is  eloquent  without  a  text.  | 

The  eloquence  is  now  beautiful,  now 
passionate.  The  opening  is  impressive. 
A  mood  Is  at  once  established,  a  mood 
of  romance  and  mystery.  And  then 
there  is  music  of  iameniation  and  de- 
spair, followed  by  strains  of  passion 
that  culminate  In  a  rapturous  climax. 
It  is  a  musical  drama  in  little.  Thf^re  is 
fuller  and  keener  dramatic  expression 
than  In  many  laboriously  contrived 
operas. 

Some  years  ago  this  composition  would 
have  been  dismissed  with  the  remark  that 
the  author  had  oversteiiped  the  bounds  ' 
of  chamber  music;  that  he  had  attempt-  I 
ed  to  give  the  sextet  oicjiestral  signifi- 
cance.  Fortunately  we  have  passed  that 
stage  of  ignorance  and  intolerance.  In 
this  music  of  Schoenberg  the  striking 
effects  are  not  extravagant;  the  unusual 
use  of  instruments  is  not  disquieting: 
the  strange  devices  are  free  from  the  i 
reproach  of  affectation.    The  sextet  is 
more  than  an  uncommonly  interesting 
composition.  1 

In  Boston  Schoenberg  had  been  , 
known  as  the  composer  of  later  works, 
an  excessively  long  quartet  and  the 
curious  Ave  pieces  for  orchestra.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  musical  public 
was  not  first  acquainted  with  the  sex- 
tet. We  have  been  told  that  Schoenberg 

h  as  encouraged  in  writing  his  later  and 
perplexing  compositions  by  BusonI,  who 
:<aw  in  him  the  man  with  the  ability  to 
carry    out    certain    theories    of    the  ^ 
Italian-Austrian.    This  may  or  may  not , 
be  true.  .One  thing  is  certain,  we  owe  aj 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Kneisels  for  a 
superb  performance  of  a  remarkably  1 
beautiful  and  dramatic  work. 

The  fine  performance  of  the  other  cotn-  1 
positions  gave  pleasure  to  .a  most  at-; 
tentive  audience.  The  sextet  was  f-n- ' 
thusiastically  applauded.  ' 

The  Kneisels  will  give  four  concerts  j 
In  Steinert  Hall  next  season,  on  Tuesday  ] 
evenings,  Xov.  2,  Xov.  30,  .Tan.  4.  ' 
March  14. 


terday  we  came  across  a  page  of  Heine 
In  which  he  said  that  he  could  mention  I 
all  the  great  men  who  never  smoked  to«  ! 
bacco,  "as,  for  Instance,  Cloero,  Justinl-  , 
an,  Goethe,  Hugo,  I  myself.  •  •  •  Ma- 
bilUon  could  not  for  an  Instant  endure 
the  piping  of  another,  for  In  his  'Itlnere 
Germanlco'  he  complains  as  regards  the 
German  taverns,  'quod  molestus  Ipsl 
fuent  tabacl  grave  olentls  foetor."  On 
thc!  other  hand,  very  great  men  have 
manifested  an  extraordinary  partiality 
for  tobacco.  Raphael  Thorus  wrote  a 
hymn  In  Its  praise— Madame  you  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  Isaac  Else- 
vlr  published  It  in  1628,  at  Leyden,  In 
(I'larto— and  Ludovlcue  Kinschot  wrote 
an  oration  in  verses  on  the  same  subject, 
(li  aevius  has  4ven  composed  a  sonneton 
ilie  soothing  herb,  and  the  great  Box- 
hornius  also  loved  tobacco.  Bayle  In  hla 
Diet.  Hist,  et  Crltia.  remarks  of  him  that 
in  smoking  he  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  he  had 
a  hole,  through  which  the  pipe  was  stuck 
that  it  might  not  hinder  hla  studies." 

You  will  f|Bd  this  story  in  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary under  "Buerlus  Boxhomlus 
(Marc)."  I»Ine  flld  not  add  with  Bayle 
that  the  poir  health  of  Zuerlus  was  oc- 
casioned byflils  smoking  too  much. 


Sextet  by  Schoenberg  Played 
Here  for  First  Time— Based  ^ 
I        on  Strange  Poem. 


A  Note  on  IVIead. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Morewood  In  his  "History  of  Inebriat- 
ing Liquors,"  published  In  1838,  saya: 
"At  the  present  day  great  quantities  of 
mead  are  manufactured  In  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  particularly  tn  the  counties 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford  and  Tlp- 
perary."  This  was  the  case ,  in  1S24, 
1st  ed. 

Mede,  or  MethegUn,  was  a'  favorite 
drink  among  the  ancient  Irish,  and  con- 
sidered a  nobler  drink  than  beer  (cuirm). 
it  was  known  as  the  Medu  or  Moedu  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Metu  of  the  Germans. 

The  great  banqueting  hall  of  ancient 
Tara  was  called  the  tech  mldchuarda,  or 
"mead  circling  house."  So  highly  es- 
teemed was  honey  in  those  days  that 
special  laws  were  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  bees,  and  rents  and  tributes 
to  the  kings  were  paid  In  that  com- 
modlty.  Mede  was  a  fermented  drink 
made  by  dissolving  honey  In  water,  but 
later  on  aromatic  plants  were  added  to 
flavor  It  The  name  MethegUn  came 
Into  use  In  England,  probably  through- 
the  Welsh  Meddg^lyn,  a  compound  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  the  fourth  j 
and  last  concert  of  its  SOth  season  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Brahms,  quartet  In  A 
minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  Schoenberg.  sextet 
ill  D  minor,  op.  4  ("Verklaerte  Nacht"); 
Bpccherini,  quintet  In  C  major.  Samuel 
Gbrdner,  viola,  and  Hyman  Elsenbers. 
violoncellist,  assisted.  _ 

Schoenberg's  sextet  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  In  this  city.  It  Is  the  first 
of  his  compositions  for  instruments. 
Schoenberg  was  moved  to  write  It  by  a 
singular  poem  from  Dehmel's  "Woman 
and  the  World."  There  was  no  reference 
to  this  poem  on  the  program  last  night. 
When  the  sextet  was  performed  in  New 
York  early  In  the  month  Mr.  Krehblel 
cave  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
verses,  but  he  did  not  presume  to  give 
a  faithful  translation.  Others  than  Mrs. 
Boffin  might  have  been  shocked.  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock  might  have  been  led 
to  attend  chamber  concerts  of  the  fu- 
ture in  an  expectant  Biood: 

"Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold, 
^l^srren  grove.   The  m4io  1  sails  over  the 


We  hear  from  New  Y'ork  that  women, 
old,  middle-aged  and  young,  are  swoon- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Percy  Grainger, 
an  Australian  pianist,  even  when  these 
feet  are  not  on  the  pedals.  The  women 
rave  over  his  arrangement  of  hair  and 
the  color  thereof.  They  liken  him  to  thp 
PaderewskI  of  the  first  visit  to  t; 
country.  But  Mr.  Grainger,  a  mode 
and  sensible  person,  is  not  Inclined  to 
play  the  part  of  Bunfhorne  to  these 
women.  N"  doubt  he  says,  with  Tenny- 
son: "Let  them  rave." 

In  Mr.  T.  Earle  Welby's.  critical  study 
of  Swinburne,  recently  published  In 
London,  there  is  a  story  about  the  poet's 
aureole  of  reddish-gold  hair,  on  which 
in  his  youth  he  prided  himself.  The 
Rossettls  and  Swinburne  were  at  a  thea- 
tre one  night.  A  program  boy  started 
back  when  he  saw  the  hair  of  Rossetti, 
only  to  look  on  Swinburne's.  "There's 
another  of  them!"  he  exclaimed,  and  at 
once  hastened  away.  Mr.  PaderewskI, 
25  years  ago,  looked  greatly  like  Swin- 
burne, the  young  man,  so  that  Burne- 
Jones  wrote;  "He  looks  so  like  Swin- 
burne looked  at  20  that  I  could  cry  over 
Ipast  things,  afid  he  has  his  ways,  too — 
the  pretty  ways  of  him — c-mrteous  little 
tricks  and  low  bows,  and  a  hand  that 
|clings  in  shaking  hands." 
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ktiv  Ik'  I'  ' 


Try  Again. 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

t  have  just  read  Lloyd  del  Caatillo's 
sent  to  this  column,  but  pub- 
1  In  the  dramatic  and  musical  re- 
'  u  .  In  The  Sunday  Herald.  As  Mr. 
del  CastiU9  might  express  it,  I  have  "a 
grievance  on  my  mind"  as  to  how  the 
word  "renunciating"  should  be  pro- 
nounced— or  should  T  say  "pronunci- 
ated"?  Also  the  word  "passionlessly" ; 
is  the  accent  on  the  Jirst  or  the  third 
syllable?  These  two  words  have  been 
carelessly  omitted  from  the  Century 
Dictionary;  so,  like  Hashimina,  "I  ask 
10  know."         TONGUE  TWISTERS. 

Cambridge,  March  14. 

The  verb  'Tenunclate,"  meaning  "to 
make  relation,  to  proclaim  openly,"  wasi 
in  use  in  the  17th  century,  but  Is  nowj 
obsolete.  The  verb  "renunclate,"  mean-i 
ing  to  renounce,  give  up,  has  been  In! 
use  for  a  century  in  English  language, 
though  the  use  has  been  rare.  Our  cor-i 
respondent  will  find  the  word  in  the, 
Oxford  Dictionary'.  "Passionlessly"  isj 
not  an  unusual  -word.  George  Meredith 
in  "Beauchamp's  Career":  "How  pas- 
sionlessly pure  the  little  maidenly  senti- 
ment was."  A.  B.  Bruce:  "The  apa- 
thetic sage,  passionlessly  yet  passion 
ately  following  reason.  Is  the  beau  Ideal 
of  stoicism."  The  accent  Is  on  the  first 
syllable.— Ed. 


f,,  Softly,  Brother! 

'n     As  the  World  Wags: 

"        It  Is  touching  to  see  a  man  so  Intensely 
pleased  with  himself  as  is  Mr.  Justice 
'    Henry  Shaw.    And  all  over  having  ac- 
'    complished.  In  several  laborious  commu- 
'  I    nlcations,  no  more  than  the  interesting 
nnd  Important  feat  of  saying  "You're 
'     another!"  in  rejoinder  to  my  perhaps  toe 
impatient   intimation   that   there  were 
''     those  wandering  loose  and  vocal  among 
,  us  whose  ears  might  not  be  so  noticeable 
"     if  they  waved  them  less. 

He  and  kindred  siouls  are  welcome  td 
'    iirowse  the  fields  of  thistle-y  verse  Ini 
■.search  of   "something  like   that"  Of 
'  ourse,  something  like  it  has  been  writ- 
ten, more  than  once,  although  they  wlllj 
I      not  find   this  particular  version  else-l 
where.    Why  not  plough  through  Plau-J 
tus?  There  had  been  other  dispensers  o< 
nonsense  before  those  whom  I  criticised,! 
f'l    and  also  other  Gulpers  thereof,  befor» 
Justice  Henry  Shaw,  away  back  to  the 
days  of  wax  tablets  and  the  stylus. 

That  was  one  thing  I  meant  to  hit 
indirectly  In  the  first  place;  the  Gulper 
-  I   habit,  which  leads  some  people  to  swal- 
*'i   low,  with  no  more  of  thought  or  critical 
'''    malysis  than  a  tame  sea-lion  bestows 
I   on  a  tossed  herring,  any  morsel  of  fa- 
"    lulty  whinh  may  be  offered.  Mr.  Shaw's 
'      proposed    excursion    may    yield  him 
•something  like  this,"  aUo;  "There  ls| 
no  plan,  theory  or  doctrine  so  ridicu- 
lous, BO  remote  from  anything  which 
^  '    would  move  a  normal  human  being  to 
action,  but  that  it  will  find  believers 
'      and  supportej-s  somewhere,  if  only  it  be 
stated  with  full,  round  voice  and  fer- 
vent  gesture.     For  independent  judg- 
ment and  critical  capacity  are  less  com- 
mon  than   eyes   and   ears.  Elsewise, 
'  '    the  true  critic  would  have  less  arduous 
labours,  and  be  less  needed." 

Don't  be  a  Gulper!  (Does  this  suggest 
something  like  It,  from  an  eminent  au-i 
'      thorlty  on  conduct?)    Don't  sit  at  thei 
'      feet  of  every  loud  talker.  In  the  attitude' 
3f  tall-wagging    Fidcr   beside    a  com- 
'      placent  master's  breakfast  table,  snap- 
'  '    ping  up   each   morsel  thrown  to  him 
'  '    with  too  eager  an  eye  on  the  next  bit 
'      coming  to  know  the  real  flavor  of  the 
last  one  that  went  down!    So  endeth 
the  second  lesson.        W.  CAMPBELL. 
Boston,  March  11. 

Conkling's  Death. 

.      \s  the  World  Wags  : 

,  ,       Notwithstanding  the  statement  to  the 
r      ontrary  in  Alfred  R.  Conkling's  blog- 
;  1  v  of  his  relative,  it  is  certain  that 
-ath  of  Roscoe  Conkllng  was  due  toi 

.sure  on  the  day  of  the  blizzard.  He^ 
I  then  on  Twenty-fourth  street,  op-, 
;e  the  Fifth    Avenue    Hotel,  and 
<ed  all  the  way  home  from  his  of- 
It  was  a  matter  of  universal  belief 
ng  medical  men  that  the  disease  that 
1  It, in  dated  from  that  day.  He  died 
s  of  the  brain,  following  mas- 
.vhich  in  turn  was  due  to  an 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  rnid- 
oar.  To  be  sure  he  attended  to  busi- 
for  a  time  before  he    was  taken 
n,  but  his  friends  noticed  that  he  was 
ing  deaf  in  one  ear,  and  lawyers  in 
I  t  had  noticed  him  leaning  that  side 
n  his  hand  and  now  and  then  press- 
the  ear  and  its  vicinity  with  his  fln- 
;  -^ft-,  as  if  he  felt  something  wrong  there, 
I  He  was  very  proud  of  his  physique,  and 
•'  made  no  complaint  until  the  development 
'      the  disease  compelled  him  to  call  on 
doctors  for  advice.    That  connected 
I  consecutive  series  of  middle  ear  in- 
nniation,  mastoiditis,  abscess  of  the, 
in,  is  often  slow  in  development  and] 
il  the  mastoid  process    became  ln-| 
v  ed  he  was  able  to  attend  to  business, 
was  only  a  little  over  a  month  after 
iiosure  that  he  died — March  13 — -■^pril 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands  operated  upon 
I  in,  but  the  operation  came  too  late.  If 
he  had  consulted  a  physician  when  he 
'  "i      felt  the  first  symptoms  of  ear  trouble, 
the  disease  could  probably  have  been  ar- 
rested.         ROGER  S.  TRACT,  M.  D. 
Ballardvale,  March  14. 


For  at  bottom  we  i, 
aIon6,  and  owing  to  pecuh  .  ,  ,  \  ,  ,  ,s  .  f 
eflucatlnn,  and  peculiar  reading,  we  have 
each  formed  a  different  Individual  char- 
acter. Each  of  us,  spiritually  nvBAhed, 
thinks,  feels  and  acts  differently  from  hla 
fellow,  and  misunderstandings'"  are  fr«- 
quent,  that  even  In  roomy  houses,  lite  in- 
common  costs  an  effort,  and  we  are  every- 
wTiere  limited,  everywhere  etranfte,  and 
everywhere,  so  to  speak,  in  a  strange  land. 

Just  Ordinary  Cojirtesy.* 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  pay 
a  small  bill  at  the  office  of  one  of  our 
largest  newspapers.  The  young  man 
who  took  the  money  calmly  gave  me  a 
receipt  without  uttering  a  word.  Such 
ineluctable  discourtesy  obtains  here  gen- 
erally. .A,broad  I  have  paid  many  a  bill 
—poor  me!— but  never  without  getting  a 
"thank  you."  Is  there  reason  why  a 
civil  word  of  thanks  should  be  amiss 
here?  I  am  no  choleric  grimalkin;  I 
advocate  no  old-world  humility  for  our 
citizenry.  But— excepting  the  American 
hotel  cierk,  who  is  hopele.'»s— I  would 
plead  with  our  youth  for  a  standard  of 
courtesy  that  shall  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  other  lands. 

Boston,  March  15.  TARBELLUS. 

Yes,  a  man  accepting  money  In  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  might  pass  the  time  of 
dav  or  at  least  say:  "I  didn't  expect 
it,"  even  if  he  is  so  pressed  that  he 
cannot  relate  the  current  anecdote  or 
discuss  the  plays  in  the  theatres.  The 
Bostonlan  is  not  noted  abroad  for  his 
manners,  and  some  of  "our  best  peo- 
ple" set  shocking  examples  for  per- 
son.? regarded  by  them  as  their  in- 
feriors. An  old  lady  of  the  old  stock 
nas  heard  last  week  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  young  girls,  daughters  or 
iCrand'-daughters  of  her  friends,  were 
wholly  mannerless.  We  are  sorry  that 
•Tarbellus"  introduced  the  traditional 
slur  on  the  hotel  clerk.  We  have  found 
him,  as  a  rule,  affable  and  Instructive. 
If  we  could  afford  It,  we  should  like 
to  be  a  hotel  clerk  for  a  year  or  two, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  studying  un- 
reasonable and  unreasoning  mankind.— 
Ed. 


"Bey"  or  "Dey"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Sunday  s 
Herald,  suggested  by  the  centenary  of 
the  short  war  between  the  United  States 
ind  Algiers,  referred  to  the  chief  po- 
tentate of  Algiers  as  the  "Bey."  Yet  in 
the  previous  issue  of  The  Herald  an- 
Jther  article  describing  incidents  of  lo 
years  earlier,  when  an  American  frigate 
was  in  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  refers  to 
the  same  personage  as  the  "Dey." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Algerian  ruler  was  called 
"Dey"  until  the  occupation  by  the 
French  in  1830.  The  title  "Bey,"  for- 
merly given  by  foreigners  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan ruler  of  Tunis,  Is  commonly 
used  by  the  Governor  of  any  Turkish 
province. 

John  Adams,  when  President,  ad- 
dressed In  Tunisian  as  "Most  Illus- 
trious and  Most  Magniflcen  Prince,  the 
Bey,  who  commands  the  Odgiac  of  Tu- 
nis, the  abode  of  happiness.  '  In  com- 
mending American  emissaries  to  Algiers 
addressing  the  Governor— he  used  these 
words:  "Most  Honored  Ibrahim  Dey. 
and  Soliman.  Aga  of  the  Janisarles,  and 
Chief  of  the  Divan,"  etc.       Y.  O.  R. 

Boston,  March  15. 

"Bey"  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Os- 
manll  "bey,"  meaning  "prince,  gov- 
ernor." The  word  was  spelled  In  Hak- 
luyt's  voyages  (1599)  By,  and  Bye.  The 
form  "Beg,"  adaptation  of  the  Osmanll 
"beg,"  now  pronounced  "Bey,"  Is  ob- 
solete, though  James  Mill  used  It  as 
late  as  1818. 

"Dey,"  from  the  Turkish  "dai,"  mean- 
ing "maternal  uncle,"  Is  the  "titular 
appellation  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Janissaries  of  Algiers,  who,  after 
having  for  some  time  shared  the  su- 
preme power  with  the  pasha  or  Turkish 
civil  governor,  in  1710  deposed  the  lat- 
ter, and  became  sole  ruler.  There  were 
also  deys  at  Tunis  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  the  title  is  found  applied  to 
the  governor  or  pasha  of  Tripoli."  | 

This  definition  l.s  clear,  but  we  put  our 
trust  in  "The  Pirates  Own  Book"— every 
healthy-minded,  ambitious  boy  should 
own  a  copy.  In  the  chapter,  "The  Alge- 
rlne  Pirates:  Containing  Accounts  of  the 
Cruelties  and  Atrocities  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs,  with  Narratives  of  the  Expe- 
ditions Sent  Against  Them,  and  the  Final 
Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  In 
1830"  (pp.  391-428),  we  find  allusions  to 
"the  habitation  of  the  Dey  and  his 
Court":  "the  Dey  and  the  ladles  of  his 
harem";  "for  the  Dey  was  not  only  the 
first  robber,  but  the  first  merchant  in  his 
own  dominion."  There  are  many  refer- 
ences to  the  "Dey,"  not  one  to  the 
"Bey."  And  in  this  chapter  is  the  curl- 
otis  story  of  the  Washington,  a  small 
American  frigate  which  was  "the  first 
vessel  to  hoist  the  American  Union  in 
the  Thraciaii  Bosphorus."— Ed. 


  _  Folt»T  wal 

of  Bishop  fitenfy  Potter,  one] 
al  sons  of  Bishop  .Vlonzo  Pnttor! 
'  '     .isylvanla.  L,.  r,  '■^  . 

riOse,  Mitrch  It. 

Wa  remember  well  tho  famous  \>Viz- 
sard.  The  newspapers  at  the  time 
spoke  of  Roscoe  Obnkling  walking  In  It' 
and  becoming  exhausted.  The  obituary 
notices  attributed  his  death  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  exposure.— Ed. 


Geographical. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  sinking 
of  "A  steamer  off  llftacombe,  Devon- 
shire. Eng.,"  witnessed  by  thousands,  I 
wondered  if  the  account  amused  any  of 
the  readers  who  knew  the  location  and 
the  time  of  year.  The  Quay,  Latern  Hill, 
Cfipstone,  and  the  Loers  must  have  been 
crowded ;  also  the  Item,  "near  Barnsta- 
I  ble";  as  well  say  Boston  was  near  Wal- 
I  tham.  T.  P.  M. 

I     Westport,  Me. 

'NATURAL  LAW  I 


Conkllng  and  Potter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  your  column  of  last  Satur- 
day I  recalled  that  Clarkson  Potter,  a 
New  York  congressman,  was  said  to 
have  taken  pneumonia,  which  caused 
his  sudden  death,  from  walking  down 
town  in  the  blizzard  of  1888,  without  an 
outside  coat,  which  was  the  boasted 
habit  of  his  60  years  or  more.  This 
mnv  have  been  the  explanation  of  the 


jw.-'amaft— lier  shame  sBiff"WniOfl 
*IWdlv  portrayed.   Her  "tirade"! 
pnd  of  the  second  act  could  i 
nltched  in  a  lower  key.    In  th| 
iict  her  doubts  and  hesitation  we 
expressed.    Throughout  thp  p) 
the  exception  of  the  ■     •  ■ 
she  wa*  simple,  sympstu.  iK  ,     ni  i.i,  ■ 

'*^Ir  Kruger  was  a  plauftiblr  loveri 
Physioallv  attractive.  If  not  an  ideal 
runner  for  the  Marathon.  The  part  of 
Dr  Webster  la  a  frock-coat  part,  an.l 
Mr.  Hall  played  it  with  an  abldmij 
sense  of  professional  dignity  and  m 
the  approved  bedside  manner.  At  thr 
•same  time  Ruth  was  not  to  be  IjMm.  , 
for  choof>ing  Mr.  Bowline  afs  a  Ir 
companion.  Miss  Conover,  Miss  l  .  i 
and  Mr.  Eckstrom  amused  the  audi- 
ence which  was  easily  amused.  Mr. 
■UVni,  alfo  rontribntprl  (o  the  .'om°dy. 


And  then  the  wild  mac.  turning  on  bis  pur- 
suen,  uttered  dismal  cries.  Qnashlog  his 
teeth,  he  r»o  nlmbU  op  the  taUest  oak  and  ^ 
disappeared  together  with  the  tree.  Deacon 
Hathaway  at  oace  exclaimed  that  thli  wai' 
maalfeatly  the  work  of  Satan. 


By  PHILIP  HALt.  ji 

COflT  THK.XTRi:— First  perfornian'''^  | . 
in  Boston  of  "The  Natural  Law,"  a! 
play  in  three  nets,  by  Charles  ,SumiiPr.  j 

Dr.  Ralph  WoV'<l«i'   i.Howavd  Ito  ' ' 

.lack  Bowliiis,   '  Otto  K  ■ 

Kredflle  Donlln  ■  <"arl  Ko  .-i  ■ 

.ludite  Whilr.  ,   .\UR!in  , 

RulU  Stanley  Helen  Uo.n^r^ 

Delia  ForbuBh  Terpsa  .Maxwell-Cono.  cr 

MrK.  Franklyn  Matr^ic  HoHoway  rishK" 

While  Dr.  Webster  v.as  out  West,  his, 
betrothed,  Ruth  Stanley,  met  Bowling,  : 
an  attraoth  e  young  man  who  was  in  j 
tralnlns  for  a  Marathon  race  abroad,  j 
He  cast  a  physical  spell  over  her.   The  j 
physician  returning  saw  her  infatuation,  1 
but  ag  he,  wished  her  happiness  he  did  | 
not  seriously  interfere.    It  might  have  j 
been  better  for  all  if  he  itad  beer,  moro  , 
affectionate,  more  demonstrative.  The 
ddctor  was  a  good  deal  of  a  prig:  Bowl- 
ing v.as  young,  handsome,  and  a  hero 
in  the  ('oMege  world;  FvUth  was  passion- 
ate.   Towards  the  end  of  the  first  act 
the  athlete  and  the  girl  were  seen  em- 
bracing.  The  stage  wa.s  darkened.  When 
tho  lights  were  turned  up  Ruth  oame  in 
weeping  violently.     Dr,    Web.sler,  wlwJ 
had  called,'  was  near  a  window  unno- 
ticed.   Ruth  sobbed  her  hatred  of  Jack, 
who,   disconcerted,    began   to   look  for 
Ills  overcoat  or  hat.    The  doctor  handed  ; 
it  to  him. 

Some  weeks  afterward  Ruth  called  at  , 
the    physician's    office.     She    was  in 
trouble,  and  begged  the  doctor  to  help 
her.    At  last  the  truth  dawned  on  him. 
He  took  down  from  the  wall  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates,  which  was  neatly  framed; 
read  a  passage  to  her.  and  then  began 
lo  talk  about  her  case.     She  had  fol- 
lowed the  natural  law,  the  law  of  at- 
,  traction  and  selection.    This  law  was. 
'  unfortunately,   at   vafiancc   with   laws  j 
1  made  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  home  ' 
:  and  the  welfare  of  the  race.     It  was 
'  opposed  to  the  conventions  of  society. 
I  Hie  illustrated  his  remarks  by  giving  Iwr 
a  botanical  lesson.    He  shoivcd  her  how 
;  plants   sprang   up.     .\11   this   did  not  , 
'  greatly    console    her.     Mcauwhile    tho  ; 
i  physician  had  telephoned  Bowling  and  ' 
'  Judge  White  to  come  to  his  office. 
;    It  was  necessary  that  there  should  b' 
a  marriage.     But  Bowling  was  to  sail 
'  lor  England  that  afternoon.   There  waa 
,  no  witness  for  the  ceremony,  and  it  was 
'  too  late  to  obtain  a  l.iense.    Lo  and 
I  behold,  Ruth  refused  to  marry  Bowling, 
I  lor  he  had  hesitated  bclneen  his  duty 
•  and  cat'  hins  the  .steanipr.    She  declared 
I  in  a  fine  burst  that  she  would  go  into 
1  the  world  alone  with  her  child.  Bowling 
I  was  carried  off  by  his  mate.<?  and  tho 
good  physician  was  sorely  perplexed. 

Ruth  was  happy  as  an  illustrat<4r.  Sin: 
won  a  prize    Friends  thought  she  mighl 
marry  Webster,   whose  love  was  con- 
stant.   Bowling  returned.    He  had  won 
the  race  and  now  wished  to  wed  Ruth.  I 
The  physician  told  the  .iudge  that  he  j 
purposed  to  make  Ruth  his  wife.  There  ; 
was  an  argument  over  the  matter.  The  ; 
,ludge  said  the  doctor's  conduct  would  ' 
be  immoral.    The   doctor  reasoned  at 
length  and  accused  the  judge  of  sophis- 
try.- There  was  a  long  scene  between 
Uuth  and  the  two  lovers.    The  physi- 
cian  applied  what  he  had   called  an 
"acid  test"  to  the  young  man  Ruth 
hesitated.    She  did  not  wish  to  marr>' 
either  man.   ."^.t  last  she  fell  again  into 
Bowling's  arms  and   the   good  doctor 
withdrew.    Possibly  he  comforted  him- 
self by  reading  diligently  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates. 

The  motive  of  this  play  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one.  It  i-'i  treated  honestly,  but  too 
often  with  a  crudity  tliat  led  tin;  audi- 
ence to  laugh  when  it  .^ihoulfl  hav»  been 
thrilled,  or  at  least  duly  impressed. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  evils  of  mal- 
practice ahd  the  consequent  injury  to 
the  patient,  practitioner,  and  the  com- 
munity. There  is  talk  about  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  society,  and  mucl 
of  It  is  sophomorlcal.  Yet.  though  tlur 
dialogue  is  now  platitudinous,  now  in- 
flated, there  Is  a  note  of  sincerity  that 
ilmost  redeems  foolish  passages.  The 
play  suffers  from  weak  comedy  inti  o- 
duced  as  a  relief. 

Miss  Holmes  gave  on  the  whole  an 
excellent  impei-sonation  of  the  unfoi 
tunate     Ruth.      Her     infatuation  sli 
■■'lUl  have  remembered  ni  Uv-  i.p^  i 
lie  when  B"-  linn         '■  ■-  • '  ■ 


Men  of  Borneo. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Mr.  Edgard  P.  Howard  asks  about  the 
Wild  Men  of  Borneo.  i 

Barney  Davis,  the  survivor,  died  at| 
Waltham  of  arterto  sclerosis  on  May  81, 
1915,  aged  80  years. 

Hiram  W.  Davis  died  at  the  same  place 
of  old  age  on  March  16.  1905,  aged  80 
years.  Both  were  buried  at  Mt.  Vernon,  O.  I 

The  spaces  in  the  death  certlfloates  for  j 
the  birthplaces  end  the  names  of  the  i 
parents  are  left  unfilled  In  the  case  of  | 
both  men.    I  have  heard  It  stated  tha,t 
they  were  born  "somewhere  out  West,"  I 
a  tradition  which  the  place  of  burial 
seems  to  confirm.  XENE3, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

An  entertaining  letter  from  "C.  H.  C," 
which  unfortunately  Is  too  long  for  this 
column,  will  be  published  In  The  Herald 
of  next  Sunday.— Ed. 


Frank  Bullen. 
As  the  World  Waga  : 

The  death  of  Iftank  Bullen  reminded 
roe  of  one  thing  that  haa  stuok  In  my 
mind  for  years,     Bullen.  in  one  of  his 
books,  describes  an  exceptionally  able 
young  first  mate,  who  accounted  for  his 
teadlnesB  In  meeting  emergencies  by  ex- 
plaining that  when  oft  duty,  or  when  on 
watch  with  nothing  in  especial  to  look 
after,  he  used  to  Imagine  all  sorts  of 
problems  connected   with  eea-Ufe.  and 
figure  out   different   ways  of  pieetlng 
them.     It  Is  just  this  kind  of  "skull- 
practice"  that  won  the  baseball  cham- 
pionship for  Boston  last  year,  and  Is 
gulU  In  line  with  what  Mr.  Haughton 
has  always  Insisted  on — the  "blackboard 
talks."    In  Bullen'*  "Idylls  of  the  Sea" 
there  Is  an  account  of  the  supposed  cap- 
ture of  a  British  windjammer  by  a  Ger- 
man cruiser  (It  was  published  in  1899) 
that  might  have  happened  the  other  day. 
Roxbury.         CAPT,  BRASSBOUND, 
BuUen  had  a  varied  career.  Receiv- 
ing low  wages  at  the  Meteorological  Of- 
fice, he  framed  pictures.    His  success  as 
a  writer  was  sudden.    Within  two  years 
he  had  14000  worth  of  lecture  engage- 
ments In  a  single  winter.    When  ell  Is 
said,  the  great  book  about  the  whale 
is  not  by  Bullen;  It  is  '«Moby  Dick,'  of 
Herman  Melville.— Ed.  \ 


A  Good  Judge,  Too.  | 

We  Etui  see  the  face  of  the  Judge  tn 
Barrie's  "Legend  of  Leonora";  we  BtlU 
hear  his  voice.  It  Is  said  that  Barrle 
took  Mr.  JusUce  Darling  for  a  modol. 

This  is  more  than  probable.  Wt,  read  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  (3azette 
that  this  judge  had  a  delightful  week 
and  quite  outshone  himself.  He  quoted 
"Box  and  Cox"  from  the  bench,  ne  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
the  traditional  spider;  he  to  d  a  jury 
an  amusing  story  from  "Midshipman 
Easv  •  For  recreation  he  dispensed 
justice  that  week  as  a  common  law 
judge,  as  the  president  of  a  Divisional 
Court,  and  as  one  of  the  Judges  at  the 
old  Bailey:  "Like  Cerberua,  three  een- 
tlemen  at  once." 

Our  Theatre  Public. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  mourners  over 
the  apathy-we  will  not  eay  Ignorance 
-lif  the  theatre  public  1"  Boston-are 
Justified  in  their  lamentation?  Is  It 
tnae  that  this  audience  no  longer  cares 
-  f™  wit  on  the  stage,  and  Is  111  at  ea^e 
[When  any  appeal  Is  made  to  the  mind? 
At  the  first  performance  of  Pyg- 
malion" last  Monday  night,  F'^^Jf; ' 
IlEhtfully  humorous  and  brilliantly 
wTtty  lines  passed  unheeded,  but  there 
was  uproarous  laughter  when  Pyg- 
malion tangled  his  feet  In  a  rug.  The 
labors  of  the  Drama  League  seenr.  to  be 
In  vain.  Perhaps  there  should  be  day 
schools  for  prospective  theatregoers, 

War  Notes. 

The  news  comes  from  Lelpslc  that  the 
chief  consolation  of  G«""»" 
I  the  trenches  Is  the  reading  ""'f  H. 
Dickens.  Shakespeare  Is  now  said  by 
deep  German  thlnkers-wltness  the 
Dramatist  Fulda's  recent  ■P*'^^' 
Hamburg-t9  be  a  German,  WckMs 
■i,ay  yet  undergo  posthunrwua  natural- 

/Jitlon.  ,  _-t«i«_ 

Th,!  British  Weekly  teUa  of  a  lOtala- 


«-lfe. 


n«n.'<  I   reiiiinaea  mi 

hat]  :  I  uil.stkin,  aha  should 
lep  fiK mica  "af  Ido."  "And 
ou  ,  ,iv?  -    "Ohl  Jlst  llhe  this 

ilmi'.hiy  i;o(i.  Keep  your  e'o 


is  sold 
nArfct,  rSiftid  ono  spei 
it  the  Kaiser.  Bbe 
reminded  the  woman 
Id  pray  for 
id  what  do 
ma'am) 

^Imi'.hiy  i;o(i,  Tteep  your  e'o  on  that 
oon  ihcj  rcoyeer.  Saften  his  hert,  U 
lamyi  lila  pnuther." 

A  Berlin  telegraxn  speaks  Of  some  Oh- 
curlty  BttRmllng  the  recent  movements 
it  the  Crown  Prince.  But  we  learn 
rom  the  wireless  news  that  "seven  val- 
iblo  pictures  have  been  stolon  from 
ho    LlchteniBteln    Palace   In  VIenn*. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  abso-  | 
utely  without  a  clue.— P»ll  MaU  Oa- 
ettfi. 

The  E'syptlan  Gazette  tells  how  En- 
rer  Pasha  was  not  depressed  by  a  laofc 
»f  soldiers  when  he  was  mobilising  and 
iqulpplns  the  Turkish  army.    "I'll  Issue 

I  order  thai  all  able-bodied  men  who 

II  to  enlist  are  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
-  jzen  or  so  killed  should  be  sufficient 
u  show  that  wo  mean  It" 


BY  mm 


Ti.e  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Mecs,  ccn-l 
iluctor,  gave  a  concert  la.=t  evcnlnf?  at 
Jordan  Hall.  The  assisting  artists  were 
Robert  Maltland,  baritone,  stnd  William 
Lester  Bates,  organist.  Tlje  program 
was  as  follows:  Cesar  Frank,  loOth 
I'salm  for  chorus  and  orsran;  Di  Lasso, 
Matona,"  "Audlte  Nova";  Wolf,  "The 
Mad  Fire-Rider,"  Folk  -song,  arranged 
hy  Osgood.  "From  a  By-Gone  Day"; 
f.ang.  "The  Wild  Brier";  Boughton, 
"Pan";  Bantock,  "Ajinie  Laurie"; 
.\evii).  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod"; 
I'ornclius,  "Salamalelkum."  Mr.  Mait- 
iand  sang  these  songs:  Schubert,  "An 
die  Leyer."  "Der  Doppetgaenger"; 
Brahms,  "Salamander,"  "Verruth  ' ; 
.Strauss.  "Ach,  Weh  mer'"  Rab,  "Pas- 
sion": Lully.  "Bolg  Epais";  Hahn, 
"L'Heure  Exquise";  Lehmann.  "M.vself 
When  V'oung";  Highland  melody.  "O'er 
the  Moor";  Cowen.  Border  Ballad. 

The  program  was  ambitious  and 
varied.  Hugo  Wolf's  "Fire-Rider"  was 
.■sung  here  some  six  yeans  ago  by  Dr. 
I<»udwig  Wuellner.  It  was  written  in 
188S,  a  year  in  which  Wolf  accomplished 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  some- 
times completing  two  and  throe  songs  a 
day.  "Der  Feuerreiter"  and  "An  die 
GJeiiebte"  were  composed  on  Oct.  10. 

The  laws  of  magic  forbid  the  Fire- 
Rider  to  extinguish  the  blaze  to  which 
he  Is  mysteriously  drawn,  but  the  hero 
of  Moerike's  strange  baUad  was  for- 
getful, made  the  sign  of  tTie  cross,  and 
suffered  a  horrible  death.  i 
Rutland  Boughton,  a  young  English- 
man, is  known  as  a  composer,  writer, 
lecturer  and  teacher.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  symphonic  poems, 
.songs.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
book  on  Bach  in  the  "Music  of  the  Mas- 
ter.s"  series.  In  association  with  K.  R. 
BucUly  he  wrote  "The  Music  Drama  of 
the  Future."  His  "Pan,"  which  was 
heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  last 
I  evening,  is  a  Pagan  rhapsody  in  praise 
of  the  god.  It  is  melodious,  sharply 
rhj  thmod  and  in  joyous  mood. 

Unfortunately,  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
gram was  not  justified  by  its  perfor- 
1  mance.  which  fell  below  the  society's 
1  customarj'  high  standard.  There  was 
often  slothfulness  when  there  should 
have  been  vigor.  There  was  lack  of 
euphony  and  general  uncertainty  as  to 
attack  and  intonation.  ""Matona," 
"Annie  Laurie"  and  "Wynken,  Blyn- 
ken. and  Nod"  were  among  the  most 
.successful  numbers,  but  Cesar  Franck's 
Psalm.  Wolf'p  "Fire-Rider."  Miss 
i.ans's  effective  "Wild-Brier"  and  other 
compositions  suffered. 

Mr.  Maitland  appeared  here  with  the 
'society  In  1910.  .He  is  an  honest  singer 
with  a  manly  voice.   In  several  of  the 
songs  Mr.  Guckenberger's  skill  as  an 
accompanist  was  severely  tried.'  IThere 
\  was  a  large  audience. 


fore  I  got  hum.-,     'ili.  vkv, 
.vard  of,  ft  winter  mort\hr4 
h)ii^  >u.=.  "  Now  r  can  VjoU  out  in  i 
laif    ulternoon  when  things  are  alive. 
There  is  an  apple  tree  that  will  blo.ssom 
soon  if  It  can  get  nourlshmenl  froin  the 
•  shcM  Uint  form  our  back  yard  so)  .  l 
Shall  watch  for  tho  first  blooms  There 
is  an  alley  cat  that  swaggers  tilong  the 
fence  in  the  sunshine.    I  used  to  see 
him  mornings  when  ho  was  cold  ana 
discouraged.    Now  he  is  "''"OK*"'--  *„„ 
lookH  exactly  like  Mr.  Duffy,  the  f  oor 
manager  on  the  boys'  clothes.    He  had 
only  one  ear.    Tho  cat,  not  Mr.  Dulfy. 
He  walks  with  the  same  pu3.sy-tooteci 
heavy  swing  and  keeps  looking  ''ei"| 
and  ieft  with  the  same  always-on-thc- 
watfh  expression.    When  he  clavPs  the  | 
garbage  house  door  open  hejoo'^s  over . 
his  shoulder  exactly  like  old  Duffy  when  j 
,he  goes  into  the  elevator.    I -think  the 
cat  must  be  a  transmigrated  floor  man- 
ager doing  penance.    But  T  like  him  and 

I  hate  old  Duffy.    I  wish  he  w*,s  on  the 
'ladies'  underwear  and  I  could  steal  the  | 
[seven  dollar  oombtnatlon  that  I  'nwst , 
lliavo  for  Easter.  My  conscience  wouldnW 
/hurt,  then.    Or  If  the  cat  was  on  th* 
/department  I  would  take  It  because  he, 

is  a  good  fellow  and  wouldn't  care.  Mr.  | 
Blaney,  the  reporter  who  lives  In  the, 
'  square  room  with  alcove  next  door,  says 
nobody  can  afford  a  conscience.  I 
heard  him  say  it  one  Sunday  mornmg 
'  to  a  friend  who  was  calling  on 
him.  I  guess  he  would  change  his  mmd 
if  he  could  see  the  landlady  going 
through  his  desk  drawers  some  times. 
Ur  Blanev  goes  out  at  3  and  comes 
ihome  at  2  in  the  morning.    Some  times 

I I  hear  him  come  in.  He  writes  morn- 
lings  and  every  night  the  landlady 
comes  up  and  she  and  I  read  what  hei 
lhas  written.  He  Is  working  on  a  movie  , 
Iscenarlo  now.  And  he  writes  poetry,  j 
il  wish  I  could  send  you  somo  of  it,  biitj 
I'm  afraid  he  would  see  It.    I  use  his 

I  typewriter.  My  bean  sprouted  yester- 
day. I  planted  it  in  a  jar  from  the  five 
and  ten.  I  simply  must  have  green 
things  about.  One  can't  buy  many 
flowers  on  six-fifty  a  week.  Glory  be! 
!  Spring  is  nearly  here. 

Greenock  street.  HAZEL  RAT. 

A  Reasonable  Doubt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  cannot  accept  as  correct  the  sugges- 
tion which  L.  P.  W.  makes  in  today's 
Herald  that  the  fiction  to  the  effect 
that  Roscoe  Conkling  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  exposure  in  the  famous  blizzard 
of  March,  18S3,  had  its  origin  in  Con- 
gressman Clarkson  Nott  Potter's  haying 
died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  in 
that  hlizzard.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  Potter's  death  was  not  due 
to  that  cause,  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  I  am  of  that  way  of  thinking 
being  the  fact  that  he  died  on  Jan.  23, 
1882,  or  more  than  six  years  before  the 
blizzard  occurred.  Pottpr  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  41st,  42d.  43d  and  45th 
Congresses  (from  March  4,  1869,  to 
March  3,  1875,  and  from  March  4,  1ST7, 
to  March  3,  1879).  SCRUTATOR. 

March  18.  •  i 


111. I  111 ,  nfthough  Jeliiel 
I  tho  Clamport  UraS-s 
:  idcr  tliem. — Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  coacbman,  Pattensea.  grumbles  out  on 
-iTerr  occasion.    "Xli»('9   au   idcat   that's  an 
idea'."    Yesterday  eTenlng  be  was  regularly 
Texefl  when  I  inquired  wli.it  sort  of  a  tbifig  i 
hK  imagined  an  idea  to  be';    And  Texcdly  did  i 
e  ero^^•l.    "Kn.   nu— an   idea   is  ao   idea— an  | 

icu  Is  an.T  d  d  nonsense  that  u  man  gets  | 

luo  ilia  head."  It  is  in  tbis  algniflcation  I 
liiat  the  is  used  In  tbc  title  of  a  book 

the  Court-CounsfUor  HIerea  in  Goeteingcn. 


Theatre  Stops  Show 
as  Mayor  Cuts 
Out  Scenes 


Decoration  of  the  "Double  Cross." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  suspect  that  your  readers  will  not 
care  to  hear  further  of  the  criticisms 
coming  from  Mr.  W.  Campbell  or  from 
those  interested  in  his  case  or  in  his  be- 
half, whether  directed  at  Dr.  Fleischer 
or  Mr.  White  or  myself  or  any  one  else. 
If  I  state  briefly  that  I  have  turned  over 
to  the  postmaster  at  Portsmouth  an  ob- 
jectionable postal  card  for  such  atten- 
tion as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  sent  to 
me,  signed  w-ith  the  name  of  some  per- 
son who  n;ay  or  may  not  be  a  resident 
of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  as  purported,  and 
mailed  from  Boston,  recently. 

The  card  is  otoviously  inspired  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideas  and  epithets  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  I  regret 
that  any  on©  should  have  been  provoked 
to  such  improper,  if  not  indiscreet,  ac- 
tion. Some  high-cla.ss  interests,  eh? 

I  am  sorry  he  is  so  unfortunate  in 
having  any  friend  of  such  temperament, 
and  his  last  attempt  at  comparisons  In 
this  respect  comes  back  severely.  Do  I 
need  to  comment  further? 

JUSTIN  HENRY  SHAW.  | 

Portsmoutli,  N.  H.  i 


The  True  Yale  Spirit,  ■ 

:\.s  the  World  Wags: 

The   following  headline  appem.j  .n 
The  Herald  today:    "Fo^  Full  Profes-  I 
sors  Appointed  at  Tale."  1 

This  awful  example  should  stimulate] 
the   efforts  of  the   virtuous  anti-beer  | 
freshmen  across  the  ri-ver.  | 
H.  J.  L. 

^ilcdford,  March  IC.  | 


Starting  Sap. 

As  tlie  World  Wags:  I 

Glor>-  be!  The  da>  s  are  longer. 
gpiiii^T  almost  here.  That  must  be 
j;:  ny  one  who  lives  in 


Sounding  Brass. 

A£  the  World  Wags : 

In  the  article,  "Euphonium  and  Bari- 
tone," published  Tuesday,  it  ■was  stated 
that  there  is  confusion  in  military  band 
nomenclature.  I  doubt  if  this  statement 
can  be  verified  In  regard  to  bands  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  brass  in-  ' 
strument  makers  manufacture  three 
horns  pitched  in  low  B-flat,  i.  e.,  B-flat 
tenor,  B-fiat  barltonj©  or  euphonium,  and 
B-flat  bass.  The  tenor  has  the  smallest 
bore  and  consequently  the  thinnest  tone, 
the  baritone  has  a.  larger  bore  and  a 
broader  tone,  and  the  bass  has  the  larg- 
est bore  and  the  ricliest,  broadest  tone  of 
these  three  saxhorns.  Baritone  and  eu- 
phonium aie  convertible  terms.  I  have 
found  that  even  the  leading  writers  on 
orchestration,  however  learned,  show  at 
least  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
brass  instruments  in  their  present  day 
development. 

DAVID  ILA.MBLEN,  JK. 
NewtOnville,  March  Iti. 
Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  is  a  composer  of 
repute  as  well  as  writer.    His  treatise  is 


The  pla.y,  "The  Natural  Law," 
wliich  opened  an  engagement  at  tlie 
C;oi  t  Theatre  last  Tliursday  night, 
»vas  stopped  today  after  tlie  managtv 
incnt  had  received  an  ultimatum 
from  Mayor  Curley  that  two  scenes 
In  different  acts  of  the  play  must  be 
eliminated  or  he  would  suspend  the 
theatre's  license. 

After  he  had  sent  a  communication 
to  this  effect  ,  to  the  management,  the 
mayor  delegated  John  Casy,  censor,  to 
attend  the  afternoon's  performance 
and  see  that  his  orders  were  carried 
out.  The  censor  had  a  letter  giving  hlin 
authority  to  stop  the  show.  j 

Soon  after  receiving  the  mayor's 
note,  the  management  announced  that 
the  scope  of  the  mayor's  "toning  down" 
order  was  such  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  on  today  and  the  show  was  called 
off.  The  management  then  held  a  con- 
ference to  decide  what  action,.  It  will 
take  later.  | 

The  mayor's  action  followed  a  con- 
ference in  City  Hall  between  Police 
Commissioner  O'Meara,  the  mayor,  .lohn  ' 
Cort  of  the  Cort  Theatre,  John  Casey,  ' 
the  mayor's  censor,  and  Corporation 
Counsel  Sullivan.  Following  the  send- 
ing of  a  police  officer  to  see  the  play 
last  night,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor. 
Commissioner  O'Meara  made  his  repoi^ 
today,  condemning  the  piece.  The  con- 
ference followed  and  the  mayor  said 
the  police  opinion  of  the  play  coincided 
with  his  own. 

Bar  "Doceor's  Office  Scene." 
The  scenes  which  the  mayor  says 
must  be  omitted  are  the  third  scene  in 
act  1  and  the  "doctor's  office  scene"  in 
act  2,  and  the  discussion  on  the  right 
of  the  doctor  to  render  to  the  heroine 
of  the  play  the  "help"  she  seeks. 

Commissioner  O'Meara,  in  his  report, 
condemned  the  performance  as  "ob- 
scene." "immoral"  and  as  one  that 
"tends  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity." He  gave  his  full  indorsement 
to  the  report  of  Inspector  Wolf,  who 
saw  the  play,  in  which  the  latter  con- 
demned it  as  unfit  to  be  shown  in 
Boston. 

Referring  to  a  scene  in  act  1.  which 
was  under  discussion,  Commissioner 
O'Meara  says  in  the  report: 

"The  entire  scene  is  grossly  unfit  for 
the  public  stage  and  in  my  opinion  is 
obscene  and  corrupting."  • 

The  report  reads  in  part: 
"Tlie  play  called  'The  Natural  Law'  is 
built  around  tlie  action  of  a  youps  man 
and  a  young  woman,  which  has  taken 
place  as  explained  to  the  audience  In 
act  1,  scene  3,  by  word  and  action,  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  one  disclosed  on  the 
stage,  just  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
!  curtain. 

"The  young  man  comes  from  the  room 
Wild-eyed  and  confused.  The  18-yeur- 
old  girl  follows  and  throws  herself  on 
a  couch,  sobs  hysterically  and  shouts 
'I  hate  you,'  as  the  young  man  walks 
dazedly  across  the  stage  and  out  of  the 
room. 

Bad  and  Good  Interwoven. 

"The  remainder  of  the  play  is  .*o  in- 
'  terwoven  with  the  sutistanc-  ,  that 

oene  that  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
morally  bad  from  the  good. 

"Ideas  expressed  In  acts  two  and  three 
itiust  be  considered  as  having  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  morals  of  young  per- 
^«ons  at  least  and  render  tho  wliole  play 
''vicious.'  " 

[  Mayor  Curley's  letter  to  the  theatre 
pianagement  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  com- 
hiunlcatlon  from  the  police  commis- 
sioner setting  forth  his  opinion  of  the 
play,  "The  Natural  Law."  This 
(pinion  coincides  with  my  own  and 
Iherefore,  a>ctlng  under  the  authority 
•iven  me  by  chapter  494  of  the  acts  of 
MS,  I  order  you  to  eliminate  from  said 
lay  the  third  scene  of  act  one  and 
Jso  that  part  of  the  second  act  which, 
lortrays  tho  visit  of  the  girl  to  the 
ffice  of  the  doctor.  Including  their  dl»- 
ussion. 

"I  notify  you  that  if  you  do  not 
jlimlnate  the  aforesaid  portions  of  the 
ilay,  I  shall,  under  the  authority  of 
he  aforesaid  chapter  494,  suspend  your 
acense  so  far  as  It  may  apply  to  said 
play. 

"This  notice  Is  sent  to  you  as  the 
lolder  of  a  license  issued  by  the  city 

if  Bo.'ton." 


The  TndUbliy  and  at.  .-iry  of  Mr. 
O.  G.  Sonneck  have  long  excited  won- 
der. As  an  Investigator  of  the  earfy 
music  in  this  country,  he  Is  knovsrn 
throughout  the  musical  world.  He  has 
what  the  Germans  call  "SItztlcisch."  j 
He  is  not  content  with  what  others 
have  discovered;  he  does  not  rashly 
take  the  opinion  of  a  predecessor;  dusty 
newspaper  tiles  do  not  choke  his  ardor. 
With  German  thoroughness,  he  has  a 
!is;ht  touch  aud  a  sense  of  humor. 

His  latest  book,  "Early  Opera  In 
Amciica,"  published  by  G.  iJchirmer, 
was  wj-itten  '.-r  serial  publication  in 
tho  Htm  Musltrueview.  The  first  part, 
which  appeared  there  in  1907,  is  reprint- 
ed practically  intact.  "Of  the  other 
pert  merely  a  summary  could  be  pub- 

ished   by  the  New  Music  Review  in 

1908." 

Let  us  today  consider  only  what  Mr. 
.Sonneck  has  to  say  about  opera  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  England  during  the  pra- 
revolutlonary  period  and  the  post-revo- 
lutionary till  1800. 

As  many  >cnow,  Judgft  Sewall  of  Bos- 
ton in  1714  protested  against  the  acting 
of  a  play  at  the  Council  Chamber,  as  in 
16S6  Increase  Mather  wrote  in  his  "Testi- 
mony against  profane  and  superstitious 
customs,"  saying  in  his  preface:  ''Tliere 
is  much  discourse  now  of  beginning 
stage  plays,  in  New.  England."  "In 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "Boston  re- 
mained a  negligible  quantity  in  matters 
theatrical  and  operatic  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  century;  this  vvas  owing  to 
the  stringent  act  passed  against  public 
stage-plays,  interludes  and  other  the- 
atrical entertainments  in  17.50  after  two 
>oung   Engli.shnien,    afisisted  by 


some 

\olunceer  comrade^;,  had  horrified  the 
Ik^ib  with  a  performance  of  Otway's 
■Orphan."  "  There  were  different  views  of 
life  In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  for  there  was 
a  frequented  theatre  there  surely  as 
early  as  1722.  Yet  in  1751  the  Boston 
tiazette  announced  the  proposed  publica- 
tion of  "The  Suspected  Daughter."  a 
farce,  "as  it  was  artert  by  a  liumher  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  in  1762  book- 
seller.s  here  advertised  the  importation 
of  "The  Musical  Lady,"  "Don  Quichote," 
"Love  in  a  Village."  This  last  yarned 
operetta  was  heard  read  "at  a  large 
i  oo)n"  in  1769.  In  the  spring  of  1770,  tho 
famous  "Beggar's  Opera"  apparently 
made  its  appearance  "In  very  much  the 
fvime  hnauner  a.s  tlie  amazingly  clever 
Leopoldo  Fresoll  nowadays  renders 
t;rand  opera,  Tho  'Person  who  has  read 
and  sung  in'  most  of  the  great  towns  in 
.\nieiica'  announced  that  'the  songs  (of 
Nvhich  there  arc  69)  will  be  sun.;;'  and 
further  that  "lie  impersonates  all  the 
<  haractcrs  and  cnter.s  into  the  different 
humours,  or  passion.'!,  as  they  change 
from  one  to  another  throughout  the 
opera."  "  This  "person"  was  Mr.  Joan, 
(he  same  probably  as  James  Julian.  Mr. 
John  Rowe,  the  Boston  merchant,  noted 
in  his  diary  that  Mr.  Joan  "read  but 
iiidifterently,  but  sung  in  taste."  "Da- 
in'n  and  Phillida"  v/as  also  performed 
tn  this  manner. 

There  wei'e  theatrical  amusements  pro- 
vided by  a  society  pf  officers  and  ladies 
In  1775.   After  the  war,  in  17S8,  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  by  permission,  indulged  in 
some  'Moral  Lectures'  at  Concert  Hall, 
including  among  other  blood-curdling, 
I  but  morally  instructive  things,  a  'dia- 
logue on  the  horrid  crime  of  Murder, 
from  Shakespeare's  'Macbeth.'  " 
1     It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  again  the 
story  of  the  attempt  to  open  a  real  the- 
'  fttrer  in   Boston;    liow   Somuel  Adams 
could  not   be   heard    in   Faneuil  Hall 
when  he  attempted  to  speak  in  favor  of 
ifhe  repeal  of  the  prohibiting  act;  how 
,  John  Gardiner  argued  in  favor  and  pub- 
I  Ijshed  a  pamphlet;  how,  at  last,  in  1792, 
dancers  and  pantomimists  were  seen  at 
the  New  E.xhibition  Pvoom;    how  wom- 
I  en   soon  ventured  into  this  home  of 
!  "Lectures,    Moral    and  Entertaining"; 
how,  at  last,  there  was  a  dramatic  reper- 
tory.   The  newspapers,  siding  with  tlie 
audacious  comedians,  did  not  care  much 
for  opera.    "Tho  Romp"  was  dismissed 
as  "flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  Mr. 
Sonneck  gives  a  list  of  the  operas  and 
pantomimes  performed  here  in  1792. 
I    When  the  Federal  Street  Theatre  was 
I  opened  in  February,  1794,  "gallery  tick- 
ets were  sold  by  speculators  for  more 
than  12  times  their  prime  cost."  The 
trustees  were  eminently  serious  persons. 
"When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belknap  selected  a 
playwright  for  one  of  his  lectures  at  the 
church  in  Federal  street,  the  theatre  re- 
mained closed."  Col.  John  S.  Tyler  was 
"master  of  ceremonies."  He  issued  proc- 
lamations. 

"The  ladies,  as  may  be  seated  in  the 
boxes  where  the  seats  are  low,  would 
attend  without  hats,  bonnets,  feathers, 
or  any  other  high  head-dress,  that  the 
sight  of  the  gentlemen,  who  are  seated 
behind  them,  may  not  be  obstructed." 
Furthermore,  "The  music  will  be  as- 
signed for  each  evening— it  is  therefore 
requested  that  no  particular  tunes  may 
be  called  for  by  the  audience,  as  the 
compliance  with  such  a  request  would 
rU-stroy  the  arrangement  and  of  couijse 
cannot  be  attended  to."  The  musicians 
in  1794  asked  through  the  press  for  free- 
dom from  insult.  "They  entreat  a  gen- 
erous people  so  far  to  compassionate  j 
their  feelings  as  to  prevent  the  thought- ! 
less  or  ill-disposed,  from  throwing ' 
.npples,  stones,  etc.,  into  the  orchestra, 
that  while  they  eat  the  bread  of  indus- 
Iry  ill  1  iir  -  country,  it  may  not  be 
tii  ctii  the  poison  of  huniilia- 
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V.  ;M!ani  Halibi' 

,  tH     of    the  ii  I 

■  r  I'C'ople,  and  (■;<  iji-opiu.ty  ot  ■  ii- 
.  lu  isiiri.qr  and  establishing;  a  Virtuous 
'i'lii  itri;"  <1792)  wrote  in  ail  amazingly 
mbastic  manner  about  the  establish- 
rn.  lit  of  opera.  "Banished  forever  j 
;  ill  iiid  be  all  unintelligible  Italian  airs,  | 
iri's  affected  squeaks  and  quavers. 
Nof  ling  but  the  deep-felt  vblce  of  na- 
1111.  ,  In  harmonious  sounds  (vocal  and 
instr  umental  united),  can  convey  with 
lui:  .=t  energy,  the  powers  of  music  to 
ilie  enraptured  soul.    Hence  the  sta?re 

V  ould  become  to  America  not  only  the 
iiuit(  of  wisdom,  but  the  school  of 
nr.  t(  ly,  .sculpture,  palntini?,  and  music. 
'I'br  modern  music  is  not  only  faulty 
!'i  uch  unintelligible  sounds,  but  the 
^.jiuty  of  loud  harsh  notes,  of  bas- 

!  ^  trumpets  and  hautboys  combined 
I  better  adapted  to  excite  the  rage  of 
war  and  drown  the  cries  of  battle)  and 
the  noisy  organ  are  such  that  the  hu- 
man voice  is  lost.  Instead  of  soothing 
<■(  laising  the  soul  and  delighting  the 
di  lu  ate  fine  ear,  they  only  serve  to 
rack  and  tortue  it  with  the  violence 
of  sounds.  Therefore  to  the  atten- 
tive, feeling  mind,  to  the  delicate,  ex- 
quisite ear,  the  appeal  is  made  and  the 
Jollowlng  trial  proposed.  Let  sublime, 
affecting  sentiment  in  the  voice  of 
manly  or  feminine  harmony  be  accom- 
panied witb  some  instrument  or  in- 
struments capable  of  the  full,  deep, 
and  well  toned  bass,  as  the  viol,  aided 
by  the  clear  symphonie  of  the  violin, 
tuned  and  executed  In  such  manner,  as 
only  to  give  harmony  to  the  human 
voice,  and  leave  the  sentiment  at  lib- 
erty, when  the  heart  is  thus  attuned, 
to  take  full  possession  of  the  soul,  and 
lift  It  In  ecstasy  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  passion;  or  move  it  delighted  into 
the  profoundest  depths  of  softened  hu- 
ms nity  (etc.)." 

i>'slish  operettas — many  of  them  we 
ii  ii'd  now  call  comedies  with  music — 
^'  >  i  performed.  The  newspaper  critics 
r  :  i  more  and  more  attention;  they  be- 
gan to  instruct  tlie  singers.  Mr.  Nelson, 
for  instance,  was  told  that  the  coldness 
nf  the  audience  was  accounted  for  by 
'his  not  throwing  out  his  voice  sulti- 
11  I  tly  to  ilU  the  house  and  permit  the 
!'i;iiios'  to  reach  the  distant  parts  of  the 
iiuilding.'"  Mrs.  Abbot  as  Leonora  in. 
"The  Duenna"  was  informed  that  she 
was  "more  like  a  statue  than  a  volatile 
Miss,"  while  Mrs.  Baker  appeared  "prac- 
tically sensible  of  her  precipitancy  in 
forae  parts  of  her  periods."  Pleasure 
was  expected^  from  Mrs,  Hellyer  "when 
she  can  get  the  better  of  those  palpita- 
tions which  have  been  visible  every  time: 
she  has  appeared"  ;  she  was  in  need  of 
study,  "and  a  little  stage  'dagagee'! 
would  render  her  lighly  agreeable."; 
There  was  talk  of  Mrs.  Hughes's  "total 
languor  and  insipidity." 

One  might  fipd  the  repertory  as  printed , 
in  Mr.  Sonneck's  tables  to  fall  far  below 
that  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  "The 
difference  really  lies  in  a.  less  extrava- 
gant display  of  pantomimes  and  ballets, 
i  »  •  •  On  the  wiiole  the  repertory  im- 
presses one  as  conservative,  and  certain- 
ly the  several  managers  of  the  Federal 
St.  Theatre  did  not  cater  to  'American 
i  pera.'  '.' 

Tiiere  was  an  enterprise  in  Boston,] 
unique  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Amer-1 
i<  .11  stage;  operas  and  pantomimes  were 
i  .  .  i  rnied  by  children  (Mr.  D'tarborn's 
1  11.  Hire,  Feoruary,  179S). 

There  were  operatic  performances  in  i 
a  warehouse  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as 
parly  as  17i)2,  and  the  Assembly  Room 
In  tiiat  town  was  turned  into  a  theatre 
in  1796. 

"The  rreserter"  was  performed, 
"translated  from  the  French."  Poor  Mr. 
Tubbs!  In  "Rosina"  he  played  the  piano. 

"Mr.  Tubbs,"  said  a  correspondent, 
"pciforms  well  on  the  pianotorte,  but  he 
i-annot  sing.  Why  does  he  not  oftener 
introduce  that  instrument?  and  why 
does  he  a  ttempt  to  .sing  at  all?"  This 
,  f minds  one  of  the  criticism  some  years 
on  an  Italian  tenor  in  London:  "We 

V  Ini-  who  taught  Signer  and 

\  rl.erc    were    humble  operatic 

I  cs  at  Worcester,  Portland, 
:  .  port,  R.  I.,  Salem,  New  Lon- 
.l  .n   Ct.,  Hartford,  Ct.    It  was  at  Hart- 

.1.1  that  we  first  hear  of  a'bencfit  per- 
|..:  iiumce  for  a  theatre  orchestra,  in  this 
I'  .iiti-y  (1799);  but  the  mannger.s  made 

II  ^  id  blunder  there.    "Noticing  that  the 
iH.Jies  of  Hartford  still  ei=itertHined  the 
tinie-honored    prejudice    against  fre 
i.iirnting   the   pit,    with    its  'mauv.alse 

0  dcur'  of  'segars,'  the  managers  first 
notified -Ihe  public  tliat  a  partition  would 
]<c.  set  up  for  their  female  custoipera. 
\\  lion  this  did  not  prove  satisfactoi-y 
Hi.  explained  that  everywhere  else  in 
11..  world  merchants  and  their  wives 
1.1:1  persons  of  moderate  income  pre- 
ii  M-.d  the  pit  to  the  more  expensive 

1  .  s.  Immediately  the  hated  class- 
li-tnction    was    scented    between  tlie 

•  s  of  this  explanation  and  the  man- 
,-  '■  3  ver.v  apologetically  protested 
'I  inst  such  a  construction  of  their  ad- 
<  I.  .  to  the  "most  respectable  citizens 
\i.itli  their  famillee' — and  reduced  the 
in  ifr  of  admiSMion  to  the  boxes  to  three- 
iiniirters  of  a  dollar;  pit.  half  a  dollar; 
giillciT.  one  quarter  of  a  dollar,  the  lat- 
ter, Iw  the  way,  the  price  ot  admission 
•  ."1  people." 

not  be  said,"  Mr.  Sonneck  re- 
tl).-  I'P'l  or  h\ •  o>Kipt^r  on  Rns- 


.n.J  thr..^.    .  i"'i-  ...I  .  '       ■  ■ 

ons'  should  not  be  u  ri'd.  .Vt 

least,  the'  people  of  :  innd  re- 

ceived a  taste  of  opcr  .,      n.  lally  lyfell 
performed,  and  If  It  be  kept  in  mind- 
that  the  solourn  of  theatrical  companies 
invariably  led  to  concerts  given  by  the 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists  with  more 
or  less  noteworthy  programs.  It  is  clear 
that  these  attempts  at  provincial  and 
country  opera  helped  to  broaden  th«, 
musical  horizon  of  the  people  and  to 
lead  tliem  out  of  the  narrow  channels 
of  p.salmody  into  which  they  had  been 
drifting.   The  New  Englanders  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  difference  between 
the  amateurish  singing  of  their  towns- 
men who  figured  as  soloists  at  the  sing- 
ing societies  and  local  musical  events 
and  that  of  these  professional  songsters, 
or  again  between  the  skill  of  a  Gottlieb 
Graupner  and  that  of  some,  self-taught 
local  and  probably  very  Irritable,  melan- 
cholical,  yet  conceited  oboist.   After  all, 
taste  is  merely  the  faculty  for  distinc- 
tion, and  once  the  seed  of  diaHnction 
haa  been,  inwn  it  wtHL  stow  even  in  arid 
soU,  thacxh,  perhaps,  at  first  Inrt  slow- 
ly.   For  these  reasons,  readers  with  a 
historical  i  etina  may  smile,  but  they 
certalnlv  wUl  not  laugh  at  these  some- 
what irregular  Injections  o£  opera  Into 
New  England." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  Two  * 
Famous  Wild 


ache    last  night 
and  this  morning 
Men  of  Borneo  >  our  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Howard,  with  his  confounded 
.Wild' Men  of  Borneo,  was  directly  re- 
'  sponsible.     References  to  them  in  the 
i  public   press   have   ordinarily  recurred 
i  daring  the  last  generation  in .  regular 
cvcies  of  three  years,  but  of  late  therft 
has  been  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  inquiry 
and  reminiscence,  with  frightful  conse- 
quences to  my  shattered  system,  until  I 
can  no  longer  suffer  in  silence,  but  must 
make  a  carelessly  wagging  world  my 
confidant.  „ 

To  begin  with,  the  W.  M.  of  B.  were 
Introduced  to  a  Boston  public  before 
tlic  COs;  that  I  can  swear,  for  the  tragic 
occurrence  which  I  am  )iow  about  to  re- 
late happened  before  my  parents  moved 
up  on  to  "the  made  land"  from  the 
North  end.  (Do  you  remember  Anson 
Burlingame's  speech  from  the  portico 
of  the  Revere  House  the  night  before 
tlie  election  of  1860—1  think  It  ,  was— 
when  he  addressed  his  "neighbotis, 
who  packed  Bowdoin  square  and  with 
toiclies  and  red  fire  welcomed  him  home 
after  a  strenuous  speaking  campaign 
throughout  the  North?  "Weary  and  worn 
from  the  labors  and  trials >of  this  mo- 
mentous campaign,  with  my  little  re- 
maining strength  I  have  returned  to 
lay  my  tired  head  upon  the  restful  bos- 
6om  of  the  old  North  end.")  Among 
the  public  to  whom  they — the  AV.  M.  of 
B— were  introduced  in  the  late  50s  was 
my  brother,  the  elder  by  some  live 
years.  Become  by  this  introduction  a 
person  of  distinction  in  Friend  street 
and  its  vicinage,  ho  promptly  assem- 
bled the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  in 
our  "back  kitchen"  and  proceeded  tcj 
make  them,  so  far  as  possible,  par- 
takers of  his  glory.  Some  slight  change 
of  costume  and  hair  arrangement  (alas, 
the  latter  would  be  quite  Impossible  for 
him  today),  and  he  looked  the  Wild 
Man.  A  scowling  face,  wicked  mutter- 
Ings  and  fierce  snapping  of  the  jaws, 
and  he  was  the  Wild  Man,  appalling  to 
behold.  But  he  was  not  .satisfied.  Those 
others  had  shown  marvellous  strength 
for  such  little  creatures,  lifting  heavy 
men  quite  off  their  feet  by  simply  press- 
ing upward  with  their  palms  just  below 
the  knees  of  the  volumteer  subjects.  He 
would  do  the  same.  In  a  twinkling  lit- 
tle brother  (that's  where  I  came  in) 
became  the  heavy  man  and  was  duly 
upIKted.  But  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing my  knees  perfectly  rigid  had  not 
been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  me.  Ii 
\fa.a  as  putty  in  the  palms  of  my  big 
brother;  when  high  in  air  my  knees 
bent,  my  figure  buckled  and,  sustaining  i 
almost  a  complete  revensal  of  position, 
my  blond  head  struck  the  corner  of  the 
Iron  door  below  the  wash  boiler  and,  my 
curling  locks  imbued  in  horrid  gore,  t 
lay  at  the  feet  of  a  very  white  and 
whimpery  Wild  Man. 

Some  20  years  later  I  made  the  per- 
sonal   acquaintance   ot    the  self-same 
long-haired   exiles   from    Borneo   in  a 
hall  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  street 
and  what  was  then  Montgomery  place. 
One  of  them  was  then  feeble,  lame  and 
very  mild,  not  to  say  dribbling,  of  as- 
pect. The  other,  fierce  and  _unrelenting, 
scowled  horribly  at  me,  drew  an  Index 
finger  across  his  throat  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant manner,   and   beckoned  most 
1  suggestively  when  the   manager  smil- 
ingly requested  .some  gentleman  to  step 
to  the  platform  and  allow  the  "little 
■  wild  man  to  lift  him  from  the  floor  by 
the  mere  pres.sure  of  the  palms,  below 
'theknee.s."   I  fled.   Now,  after  55  years, 
fbear  an  occipit.I.  scar  of  nearly  two 
Inches  in  length;  where  one  of  my  most 
important  and   »ol>erlng  bumps  should 
be  there  is  a  horrid  depression,  and  ev- 
ery time  I  hear  the  Wild  Men  of  Borneo 
B^ken  of  I  am  led  to  drown  my  sorro^v 
in  drink     Hence  the  headache  of  this 
morn!n=;   and   hence,    Mr.   Editor,  my 
plaintive  request  that  from  now  on  >our 
shall  be  closed  to  all  wild  men 
■     of  course,   llalliday  \Vitlier- 
„„,,,,  ,r.  B.  C.  and  a  tew  like  them.  ^ 
lloston,  Mar.  i  n' 


Dramatic  ^ , 

ry  whose  trnm 
Notes  flOin   ^^^  ^        ^j-,^        I.e  Mowr 
London     with  unn. 
lence  in  and  around  tl.r' 
theatre."   Thus  did  '  I 
review  of  "The  Winii  .  ' 
noval  Victoria  Hall,  London.  'I''  ^•'^''^'f- 
•But  If  there  is  a  play  In  which  pro- 
duction' is  really  vital  it  is  .surely  The 
Winter's  Tale,'  whore  the  ''"'f 
tween  feeling  and  fantasy  must  be  deli- 
cately held,   and   the  a""°fP'^^'f„„^^ 
poetry  is  so  easily  brightened  or  dullwi 
by  the  harmony  or  discord  of  acces- 
sories." ..  .„f„,i 
"Potash  and  Pcrlmutter"  was  aci;ed 
in  London  on  Feb.  L'6  for  the  365th  time. 

"Sweet  Nell  ot  Old  Drury  was  rc- 
Ivived  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  ^-oi'^o". 
Feb.  27.  Miss  Neilsen's  Nell  is  said  to 
be  as  "freshly  youthful  as  ever,  still  as 
roughly  toml?ovant  (the  word  is  coined 
only  for  the  occasion),  and  still  as  con- 
spicuouslv  glowing  with  that  viitue 
which  the  real  Nell  did  not  take  over- 
much trouble  even  to  assume. 

New  books  about  the  theatre  in  img- 
land  are  "Theatiical  Bri.stol."  by  Guy 
Tracey  Watts,  published  by  Holloway 
&  Son  of  I'ortfcwalloane.  Bristol;  -oO 
numbered  copie.^;.  each  copy  at  3s.  6d_ 
The  Theatre  Royal  at  Bristol  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  England,  and  is  about  as 
It  was  when  David  Garrick  opened  It 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  AM 
the  great  English  actors  from  Edmund 
Kean  to  Irving  acted  there.  The  '  Stage 
'  year-Book"  for  1915.  edited  by  L.  Ca.r- 
■  son,  is  published  at  "The  Stage"  office, 
London,  for  a  shilling.  "Including  the 
numerous  Illustrations,  the  book  con- 
tains well  over  two  hundred  pages,  and 
is  simply  packed  with  information  con- 
cerning the  theatres  and  music-halls 
of  this  country  and  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  volume  not  only  of  sta- 
tistics but  of  criticism,  and  the  special 
articles  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Baughan  on  "The 
Drama  of  the  Year"  and  Mr.  Bernard 
VVeller  on  "The  War  and  the  Stage 

are  of  real  value.   

"Richelieu"  was  revived  at  the  coro- 
net Theatre,  London,  May  1,  with  Hen-  i 
ry  Herb*t  as  the  Cardinal.  "Valuable 
actor  as  he  is,  admirably  dignified  and 
sincere,  we  doubt  his  having  quite  the 
necessarv  strength,  much  less  the  elec- 
trical quality  for  such  an  effort  ' 
Plentiful  as  was  the  applause  after  each 
act,  the  chief  sound  of  which  we  were 
conscious  during  the  traffic  ot  the  p  ay 
was  the  creaking  of  Lytton's  machln- 
p^j.  »  ♦  •  As  a  piece  of  dramatu: 
art  the  play  is  full  of  conventionalities, 
bewildering  complications,  and  almost 
childish  inaptitudes,  while,  though  there 
are  fine  lines  in  it,  there  are  also  many 
that  must  be  called  fuatiana.  But  the 
character  of  Richelieu  not  only  gives 
an  actor  a  chance  of  being  as  wily  as 
a  fox,  as  fierce  as  a  lion,  as  tender  as 
a  dove,  and  as  chatty  as  a  magpie,  but 
enables  him  to  wear  an  extremely  pic- 
turesque costume  all  the  while,  and  to 
bear  a  verv  celebrated  name.  fc>o 
Richelieu  may  properly  be  called  a  me- 
nagerie part.  Mr.  Walbrook  remembers 
'■Irvlng's  overwhelming  burst  of  passion 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
Booth's  magnificent  exit  after  the  sams 

""""onneslag  et  Cie,"  by  Gustave  Libeau 
and  Maurice  Saye,  "was  produced  by 
Belgian  Players  at  the  Criterion  Thea- 
tre  London,  Feb.  2-.    The  Daily  Tele- 
graph sdys  of  It:    "This  is  a  happy-go- 
lucky  affair     It  tries   most  ways  of 
making  you 'laugh,  and  is  in  no  great 
hurry  over  it.    It  is  the  most  irresponsi- 
ble   the  most  flippant,  and  mucli  the 
least  coherent  piece  which  the  Belgian 
,  players  have  given  us.    l3ut  we  -enjojed 
I  ourselves  vastly.   All  the  fun,  of  couras. 
^was  not  the  very  finest.    We  had  sonf* 
'sections  which  did  not  amuse.    But  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  preposterously  drolL 
You  must  not  demand  anything  recon- 
dite.  The  farcical  devices  are  quite  sim- 
ple   and  not  wonderfully  new.  What 
makes  them  Irresistible  is  the  rich,  Jolly 
humor   of   M.    Libeau   and   his  com- 
panions    To  see  him  affecting  awful 
terror  about  opening  a  mysterious  bag, 
which,  of  course,  has  a  merely  innocent 
Inside;  to  watch  him  trying  to  moderate 
the  transports  of  a  terrific  South  Ameri- 
can; to  liear  him  plunging  into  English 
—all  this  is  great  sport.    He  has  tne 
rare  infectious  quality  in  his  fun.  You 
have  to  enjoy  it  with  him.    Then  there 
are  sevei-al  priceless  pieces  of  oddity- 
Si.  Van  Den  Bosch  nP  a  shopman  with  a 
wonderful  limp;  M.  Desplas,  a  figure  oC 
tun  with  a  carroty  beard  in  the  first  E»  t, 
a  camera  in  the  second,  and  soma  cap- 
tivating English  of  his  own.    The  in- 
evitable quaint  bonne  a  tout  faire— we 
find  her  in  all  these  genial  Belgian  plays 
— Ib  again  jolly  good  company  with  Mile. 
1  Dinah  Valence  playing  her.   There  was  a 
truly  terrific  South  American  adventurer 
with  frenzies  and  wonderful  name,  and 
M.  Mathot  played  him  with  hurricanes 
of  energy    As  for  the  plot,  you  need  not 
much  trouble  yourself  with  that.  Ver- 
raeulen  was  a  Brussels  grocer,  and  he 
bad  a  charming  daughter,  who  wanted 
to  marry  a  sous-officer  in  the  Belgian 
armv    but  was  destined  by  her  father 
tor "  Zonneslag  of  the  great    firm  of 
Zonneslag  pt  Cle.    There  were  storms 
end  tears  about  that  In  the  first  act, 
with  interludes  of  grocery.    In  the  sec- 
ond we  went  to  an  Ostenrl  hotel,  where 
the  jolly  grocer  met  his  South  American, 
land   of  course  acquired  a  decoration. 
There  is  alwu-  v  ■<  (i.  --..'-;,i  .r,.-,        .    i .,  , 
on  the  horiz. 
lAlso    he    111  ' 


was  time  to  go  back  to  H. 
last  act.    MUe,  Yvonne  i 
mademoiselle  prettil 
made  her  a  gallant 

"The  Curious  Case     >  ' 
the  Maskelyne,  and  Dev.Ti  ' 
St  Gcorcc'a  Hall.  London 
enters  a^box,  a  solid,  substautial-lo. 
box,  which  is  placed  in  a  glass 
The  case  is  then  swung  high  in  tie  -  i 
and  members  of  the  audience  are  in- 
vited on  the  itag*  to  watctf  Ajaoni^ 

them  Mr.  Culpitt  is  found,  disguised,  a 
critical  spectator." 

Miss  l-Catherine  Clifford  is  billed  In 
Lontlon  as  "America's  {Smartest  Chap  m 

''"•^orodcn-a"  has  been  revived  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  London.  The  Fiill  M»1J 
Gazette  thinks  it  is  an  advantage  to  be- 
long to  the  minority  of  Londoners  who 
did  not  see  the  original  production  15 


yeai;s  ago.    "One  went  to  the  Lyric  The- 
atre unbiassed  liy  reminiscences.   It  was 
easier  to   lajigh  at  Mr.   Ben  Nathan's 
eccentricities  without  obtruding  visions , 
of  Willie  Edouin..*  »  «  There  is  a  fresh-' 
ness  about  the  entertainment  that  denies  ] 
the  passing  of  lashlon.    The  music  may  , 
sound  a  little  naive  after  a  prolonged  j 
diet  of  ragtime  and  valses  chaloupees, 
but  that  is  by  no  means  to  its  discredit,  ] 
and   there  is  something  peculiarly  re- 
freshing about  the  Engllstr"  twang  of  it. 
The  book  may  have  awkward  moments;, 
but  Who  cares  about  the  book?"  The 
dialogue  has  been  copiously  rewritten 
and  there  is  a  vrtar  song  of  Jack  and 
Jill,  "meaning  the  Willies  of  Potsdam." 

Shirley  and  Landeck's  dramatization 
of  "The  Three  Miisketeers,"  has  been 
revived  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 
■  The  VosslBche  Zeitung  learns  that  It  Is 
Intended  to  close  aJl  the  Berlin  theatres 
from  April  1.  Protests  from  several 
quarters  have  been  already  received. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly 
called  the  Irvingltehjas  appeared  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  described  as  "a  periodical 
pamphlet  devoted  to  the  records  of  our 
greatest  actor."  One  of  the  Ulustrations 
.  Is  .t  Skelt  portrait  of  Henry  Irving  as 
i  Riciiard  III.,  ''in  which  the  facial  like- 
(  nes-s  is  not  very  good,  though  the  atti- 
I  tude  is  admirable.  For  the  rest,  the 
1  number  contains  so  very  llttJ*  about 
j  Irving  that  admirers  of  that  gre'at  artist 
'.  will  scarcely  feel  it  worth  the  2  sliilUngs 
'  charged  for  it.  Hffwever.  as  the  editor 
•  suggests,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  on 
,  a  first  nuTnber." 

"The  Whip"  has  been  revived  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  London,  with  great 
success. 

Muic  Kejane  arriving  in  liOndon  on 
March  1  to  play  "a  stwTJrIse  war  sketch, 
'The  Bet.'  "  by  RegSna  Regis,  at  the 
Coliseum,  had  this  bo  say  about  Mme. 
Bernhardt:  "Bnt  she  is  so  brave  and  re- 
gards .her  misfou-tun^  so  lightly  and  un- 
selfishly' that  it  is  Ima^ossible  to  express 
one's  p'itj-  tor  her  ■sv^thout  feeling  a  cer- 
tain awkward  sense  of  Intrusion— the 
>^amc  sense  that  comes  over  one  who 
offers  wards  of  pity  to  a  brave  wound- 
ed soldiei-!  It  scenas  a  terrible  thmg-. 
after  all  those  years  of  hard  work  and 
beauftfuL  achievement,  that  my  dear 
comrade  should  be  the  victim  of  this 
calamity-^  calamity  which  is  the  more 
cruel  for-  ids  coming  at  a  time  when  she 
is  greatb'-  worried  about  her  business 

The  Lond'on  fimes  published  on  March 
1  the  follo«1tiK  review  of  a  P^'f"':'"^"^^ 
at  Drurv  Lane  on  March  1,  1815.  The 
critic  surely    did   not  speak  vaguely: 
"L«.st  night  itntroduced  a  young  candi- 
date for  theatrical  distinction  in  the 
Character  of  :\rorval.  In  Home's  'Doug- 
las '  The  Interest  of  the  part  throws  its 
protection  so  t.Viicatly  over  Its  represen- 
tative   that  it    becomes  more  difficult 
than  usual  to  sipeak  of  the  performer. 
On  this  occasion,'  youth,  the  natural  and 
not  unbecoming  etourderie  of  inexperi- 
ence and  the  emlWrrassment  of  anxiety , 
to  sustain  on  the  boards  the  conception 
I  with  which  the  d.Jbutant  has  glowed  In  | 
the  closet,  still  in  preased  the  difficulty,  I 
'and  we  should  wlMh  to  dechne  speaking 
decidedly  of  hopes  <or  merits  till  a  more 
adequate  trial  lias  been  afforded.  The 
name  of  this  actor  Ss  Penley;  his  pgure 
is   slight,    strait    aaid    tall;    his  voice 
equal  to  the  stage;  his  countenance  not 
disadvantageous,  though  without  force; 
and  his  style  of  actlipg  of  that  order  Into 
which  any  one  mlijht  be  tutored,  but 
which,  if  he  po.ss  esses  a  geailus  tor  the 
stage,  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  teti 
tho  necessity,  of  discarding  'clean  and 
forever.'    His  rcaitation  of  tho  opening 
speech,  and  his  Jnterviews  with  Lady 
Randolph    were   frequently  applauded. 
The  otlier  parts  of  the  performance  were 
filled  as  almost  in  ridicule  of  the  lead- 
ing impression,  and  if  the  object  had 
been  to  relieve  the  pains  af  tragedy  b^ 
tho  jocularities  of  farce,  it  could  not 
have  been  more   ingeniously  provided 
for.  than  by  the  laboui-s  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  subordinates  iu  the  play. 
The  consequence  ot  this  sp»oke  in  onp  ot 
the  thinnest  houses  of  the  season." 


I 


Notes  About       ^^'""""'"^  '^jf^. 

.        J     "Daphnis   and  Chloe' 
Music  and  been  cut  in  seven 

Musicians  rolls  for  the  pianola. 
"Stravinsky  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  but 
much  pf  his  music  is  now  available, 
Scrlabin  js  badly  represenrted." 

It  is  bald  that  Siegfried  Wagner  has 
w  ritten  arA  opera  on  the  war  which  wUl 
perform.'*!  Sn  th«  spring  for  the  bene- 
:  of  tli.3  G.fmar^  Red  Cross.    Here  le 


a'lotlii  ,.  honc^  of  war 
Sliprman's    mtwrlt.  Si 
his  sprvict's  to  \tho  German  army,  .but 
they  were  declined. 

'J'iie  Pall  Mall  tVaactto 
ouiioiia  letter  from  a  '  . 
ti-ai":    "In  Notes        the   im,,  ,,,  >,„i, 
isw'io  of  today,  on  (hV  BUbjectoit  another 
K-n.v,;rice    unearthed'    by    the  German 
r  ini.  ysoi-.s,  you  reler  Ao  Beethoven's  Va- 
naiioi;;;  on  the  melo^Jy  of  the  British 
•JN-iUon.U   Anthem,    a.^d    you  speak  of 
beeilKnoii  ns  if  he  \ve»o  a  German  like 
presont  Uerniajis.    As  .%  neutral,  I  must 
protest  against  this.    rTaklng  up  your 
I'-ncyclopacdia  BrltannlW."  1  karn  that 
^eothoven'u  srandfatfiei-  >vas  born  near 
i-ouvain— of  all  places  in  the  world.  I 
furthermore  cannot  help  noticing  that 
lie  great  master  .stuck  to»,  his  Flemish 
iiameorVan  Beethoven,  and  never  adopt- 
l  U  the  Ocrmaii  von  B.   I  'have  yet  to 
:  arn  that  the  Germans  lookiupon  Beet- 
(Hen  in  any  other  light  thaBi  as  a  puri 
erman:  but  X  am  pretty  -iertain  thai 
he  had  been  alive  in  theae  latter  dayT 


,1  lust 

.  ho 


nnd  she  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
Kniperor'.s  attention.  He  was  presented 
'lii'i!  lo  Mile.  Svlva,  and  complimented  her  In 
tlio  usual  way,  siiying  the  best  things 
about  V'nvnce  and  the  i''ren<li  people. 
Mile  S>  ha,  like  all  our  other  people 
who"  luul  previously  received  the  same 
eomplitneiits  from  the  Kmperor,  was  ex- 
tremely touched,  and  Jnformcfl'our  am- 
bassador, M.  Jules  Cambon,  of  the 
friendly  reception  accorded  her.  But 
what  has  happened  today?  Mile.  Mar- 
Ruerite  Svlva  who  is  a  Belgian,  has 
seen  her  liouse  sacked  by  William's  sol- 
diers, whUe  her  family  has  had  to  quit 
Belgium  and  take  refuge  in  Paris.— 
Paris  Midi. 

The  Midi  tjuotes  a  letten  written  to 
Miss  Sylva  by  her  old  friend,  the  heroic  , 
Burgomaster  Adolphe  Max,  dated  th» 
Fortress  of  Glatz:  "Thinlc.  then,  that  I, 
have  been  shut  up  since  4  P.  M.  on  Sepfe  I 
2C  after  having  been  in  the  prisons  ot 
Namur  and  Cologne.    I  have  been  here 


oftmann"  at  the  Shaftesbury:  "Offen- 
'  h's  opera  must  always  be  a  musical 
light,  and  all  the  critics  seem  agreed 
at  tlie  English  artists  sing  it  as  well 
'■-  did  the  Germans  and  Austrians  who 
ought  the  work  to  us  about  six  years 

0  and  gave  a  series  of  performances 
it  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  which,  to 

le  discredit  ot  the  ^>ondon  tasle  of  the 
ly,  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  loss 
£6000.    On  the  dramatic  side,  how- 
'  cr,  our  English  players    still  have 

inething  to  learn  from  the  Germans, 
lie  i)art  of  Dr.  Miracle,  for  example, 
I  the  last  act,  was  made  a  tragic  lig- 
le  by  the  German  actor.  Mr. '.Austin, 
t  the  Shaftesbury,  makes  hiin  almost 

comic  one.  At  the  Adelphi  the  sin- 
ter doctor,  a  Mepliistophelian  looking 
retch  in  a  led  wig, 'made  iiis  appear- 
nce  in  a  gradual,  ghostly  way  from 

hmd  the  piano,  with  the  effect  of 

nding  a  shiver  through  the  house.  At 
IP  Siiaftesbury,  on  the  night  ot  my 
isit,  ho  pranced  in  through  the  door 
ith  a  gesture  that  almost  prepared  ' 
le  for  some  such  cr.v  as  'Here  we  are 
^ain!'  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Austin  has 
ver  thought  of  presenting  Dr.  Miracle 

1  an  entirely  tragic  and  terrible  fig- 
re.  He  could  do  it  easily  enough  if  he 
Ished  to,  for  he  is  a  good  actor  with  a 
ersonality  which  is  at  once  powerful 
nd  flexible.  Perhaps  he  has,  and  per- 
aps  the  answer  has  been  'The  English 
ubiie  don't  want  to  be  iiarrawed  at 
he  theatre.'  If  such  a  remark  has 
sen  made  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
/orth  mentioning  that  there  is  already 
o  much  that  is  charming  in  a  lyric 
■ay  and  diverting  in  a  comic  in  'Tales 
f  Hoffmann'  that  the  dramatization 
f  the  figure  of  Miracle  to  render  it  in 
larmony  with  the  music  Offenbach  has 
omposed  for  it  could  in  no  way  be  op- 
iressive.  In  fact,  'while  It  would  artis- 
ically  enhance  the  scenes  in  which  the 
e.noniacal  doctor  appears,  it  would 
!so  throw  into  still  brighter  relief  the 
ighter  and  gayer  episodes  of  the 
harming  work.  Let  us  hope  that  one 
ay  the  English  stage  will  'trust  the 
ieople'  more  fully  than  is  too  often  the 
ase  in  this  matter  ot  tragic  interprcta- 
ion."  Even  the  excellent  Vanni  Mar- 
otix  went  astray  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  as  Dr.  Miracle,  in  his  desire  to 
Se  original  at  any  cost.  All  he  had  to 
lo  was  to  copy  Taskin's  make-up, 
vhich  was  grotesque  and  sinister  with- 
out being  Mephistophellan.  • 

Ysaye,  who  has  lost  most  of  his  pos- 
essions  by  the  war  and  has  three  sons 
ighting  for  his  country,  gave  a  concert 
It  the  Torquay  Pavilion  Feb.  27.  His 
:;oncerto  was  Viotti's,  in  A  minor.  "There 
s  perhaps  no  other  violinist  who  has 
such  a  power  of  transmitting  a  dual  per- 
sonality into  his  double-stopping,  an  at- 
tribute which  mu.st  appeal  strongly  to 
the  hcirer  ;  and  the  variety  of  mood — 
playful,  martial,  sorrowful,  energetic — 
each  ill  turn  has  its  distinctive  placo 
when  M.  Ysaye  handles  his  instruments. 
If  ever  a  man  spoke  in  his  playing,  this' 

rtist  speaks  to  his  audience — one  x:an 
L:lniost  read  his  thoughts.'' 

Tlie  Independent  Musical  Wferld,  the 
(irgan  of  the  Indepenaent  Music  Club, 
(..oiidon,  published  an  article  on  "The 
.\busc  of  Music"  by  Montagu-Nathan. 
He  argues  tliat  the  a'buse  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  true  sociological  purpose  of 
music,  as  of  sport,  has  been  almost  Whol- 
ly ignored.  "The  public  .attention  was 
directed  in  both  cases  toward  the  spec- 
tacular. Society  did  not  itself  indulge-in 
mupic.  The  standard  of  musicainesB  in 
the  individual  was  calculated  by  refer- 
en  •  to  the  number  of  concerts  or  ope- 
iH.i.  pci  formances  attended.  To  be 
thou  :hl  iiniaical  did  not  involve  any  obli- 
ga'.iH  i  to  make  music  for  .oneself."  To 
\v  i  •  !\Ir.  Edwin  Kvans  replies:  "All  ot 
'  is  lameiii  '  ,  .  ..  ^ve  make 
,  as  we  pUi  liy  proxy.  If 

v.,     ;ily  in;ido  imi    i  ii*  Same  spirit 

as  «  c  dance  :ind  li.iiiit  ! 


:;cesTra]  T^i  of /t"". '^^       ^"^l    mrcTntr^"'rungeo^orthe  fortress  , 
•  icestral  town  of  Ivouvailn,  he  would 
i  ve  given  us  good  reasonts  for  the  re- I 
ntion  in  his  name  of  the  ;Flemi.<!h  pre-  ' 
r.  van  and  his  rejection  of  the  German  I 

im.  Asa  friendly  neutral,  .1  cannot  un-  ' 
-rstand  why  a  genius  like,  Beethoven  I 
hose  ancestry  is  Flemish,  should  al- 
ays  be  treated  by  you  EiiGlishmen  as 
rely  German,  notwlthstanfling  that  he 
iiiself  always  retained  hus  specially 
!kmi.?h  patronymic,  and  came  from 
ligium." 

^rr.  Malbrook  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette 
itiiig  with  reference  to  the  returned 
■sperity  of  the  theatres  in  London 
3  tWs  to  ny.  about  "TtM  Taleo  of  i 


Isince  Oct  13.  I  cannot  say  anything  to 
you  on  the  causes  of  my  arrest,  nor 
discuss  them,  unle?s  I  run  the  risk  of 
'my  letter  not  being  approved.  I  was 
warned  today  that  the  too  free  tone  of 
my  correspondence  has  given  offence, 
and  that  Iienceforth  they,  will  not,  let 
anything  pass,  but  the  ceijsor  does  not 
prevent  you  from  knowing  the  joy  which 
yon  have  given  rAe  by  writing,  and  how 
thankful  I  am  to  you." 

Mr.  Ralph  Bankes  wrote  to  the  Lon- 
flon  Times  this  letter  about  the  Eng- 
lish national  anthem:  "With  reference 
to  the  letters  in  your  columns  about 
the  alleged  feebleness  of  the  clergy  at 
the  present  crisis,  may  I  venture  lo 
record  my  feeble  protest  against  the 
system  which  prevails  in  'choirs  and 
places  where  they  sing'  of  omitting  the 
second  and  really  revelant  verse  of  the 
national  anthem?  Why  we  should  at 
this  period  shrink  fconi  singing  'con- 
found their  politics,'  when  wo  want 
to  see  them  confounded,  'frustrate  their 
knavish  tricks,'  when  we  know  they 
arc  knavish,  'on  thea  our  hopes  we 
fix,:  when  we  do  or  ought  to  so  fix 
them,  passes  ray  comprehension.  It  ap- 
pears to  mc  to  be  feeble  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

A  Phantasy  for  string  quartet  by  .T.  B. 
McEwen  was  produced  in  London  March 
2.  Ho  is  described  as  "a  composer  who 
has  never  received  adequate  justice, 
partly  owing  to.  his  academic  position, 
which  in  England  renders  him  suspect, 
and  partly  because  he  appeared  on  the 
scene  too  late  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  heroes  of  the  last  generation  and 
too  early  to  be  one  of  the  hopes  of 
this.  There  Is  something  of  this  in 
his  music.  The  quality  is  really  fine, 
and,  although  not  free  from  scholUsti- 
cism,  it  is  not  so  pedantic  as  that  of 
some  of  the  heroes  aforesaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  just  falls  short  of  the 
youthful  freshneses  of  the  newer  men. 
It  is  at  -once  imaginative  and  middle- 
aged." 

The  amusement  advertisementfi  in  the 
Vienna  papers  are  not  without  their  in- 
terest jtist  now.  I  see  that  in  one  or 
two  concerts  tlie  names  appear  of  Gou- 
nod, Auber  and  Mo.szkowsky,  who  orig- 
inally was  a  Pole.    The  music,  however, 

\s  of  the  military  order  as  a  rule,  ot  thai 
"Turkish  Patrol"  kind  or  the  Lehar  or 
Oskar  Straus.<j  type.  Musical  comedy  Is 
abundant,  too,  but  of  serious  music  t 
can  find  little  trace,  save  and  except  in 
the  opera  houses,  where  recently  "Par- 
sifal" was  given  with  Schmodes  as  Par- 
sifal, and  "Der  Frelschuetz"  In  th« 
Volksoper.  Was  It  oUt  of  compliment  to 
us  that  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
has  been  played  a  good  deal  in  Vienna 
of  late?  Or  have  the  Austrians  annexe! 
Shakespeare  as  the  Germans  have?— 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"Pan  and  the  Star,"  a  pantomlmay 
scenario  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  muslo 
by  Edward  Burllngamo  Hill,  was  per- 
formed in  Cincinnati  by  the  MacDoweH 
Society  on  March  11  for  the  benefit  oi; 
the  Red  Cross  fund.  The  Times-Star 
said  that  Mr.  Hill's  music  Is  more  thaa 
interesting  and  fine.  "There  are  mo-: 
menta  wlicn  it  rises  above  the  scene  anil 
asserts  it.self.  *  •  •  A  score  which 
sparkles,  which  is  thoroughly  musician- 
ly  and  which  presents  an  amalgamatioa 
of  the  different  forms  ot  music  whichi 
have  become  our  own,  the  things  whicli 
■.we  have  inherited  from  the  ages  and 
which  we  will  characteristically  com- 
bine into  our  own  form  of  expression. 
This  Is  the  coming  art  ot  our  country." 
The  Enquirer  found  that  the  music  was 
most  effective  in  illuminating  tlie  pan- 
tomime. "Mr.  Hill  has  wrought  a  score 
which  Is  modern  in"  flavor,  melodiously 
rich  and  excellently  developed.  It  is  de- 
scriptive mosio  in  the  good  .sense  of  that 
term,  and  with  its  variety  of  orchestral 
color  adds  immeasurably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  production." 

With  a  view  to  stlmnlating  recruiting, 
Mr.    Harry   Lauder    iias    organized  a. 
special  band  of  pipers,  which  is  to  toup 
the  whole  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England.    The  band  has  been  officially 
I  recognized  by  th^  war  office,  and  may 
be  expected  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
1  the  recruiting  campaign.    Mr.  Lauder 
i  lias  issued  the  following  appeal:  "I  want 
1000  men.   Our  country  calls  for  the  best 
i  that  is  in  us.    Anything  we  can  do.  let 
us  do  it  voluntaj-ily  and  without  force. 
Don't  let  the  spirits  of  the  glorious  past 
1  laugh    us  to   di.sastcr.    .  Tour  <-ouiary 

|calls    -,-Oil.— TT.     f    ••-    DHilv  T,lf-rirll 


"Lcs  ConteH  d'Hoffniann,''  we  read  that 
"It  Is,  of  course,  a  question  whether 
the  Ban  arollo  was  not  the  work  of  an- 
other hand.  Offenbach  having  died  bo- 
fore  the  opera  was  finished."  TM^  la 
the  tirst  time  we  have  ever  heard  of  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  being  cast  upon  the 
authenticity  ot  the  famous  barcarolle. 
And  now  wc  .aro  asked  to  question  It 
because,  forsoi)tli.  Offenbach  died  "l)e- 
fore  the  operu  was  finished."  On  the 
same  principle  one  might  just  as  well 
doubt  the  autb<-ulieity  of  any  othei-  part 
of  the  opera.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
work  was  only  left  unfinished  in  so  !ar 
as  some  of  the.  scoring  was  concerned, 
nnd  this  task  was  completed  by  an- 
other. But  for  no  other  composer  1lh3 
the  invention  of  a  single  melody  In 
"Hoffmann"  ever  been  claimed.  And 
after  some  34  years  it  really  seems 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  try  to  rob 
Offenbach  of  the  credit  Olt  his  insidious 
BarcaroIUv— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  lo. 

The  operas  to  be  heard  during  tlie 
season  of  five  weeks  at  Monte  Cai  lo— it 
began  March  2— are  Godard's  "fjo.  Vi\  ;i.i- 
dlere^"  Saint-Saens's  "L'Ancetre,"  Ma.s-' 
senet'.s  poathumous  work,  ''Clcopati'j''; 
"Rigoletto,"  "Aida,"  "Lucia,!'  "Norma" 
and  other  Italian  operas.  Among  the 
singers  arc  ^mes.  Litvinnej  Kousiiet- 
sov.  Delna,  Lipkowsi<a,  di  Hidalgo, 
Roy<!r-Baillac,  Aga,  Riva  and  Messrs. 
Cartiso,  Skouffi,  a  new  baritone,  Mario, 
Magxienat,  Journet,  Chalmin.  The  en- 
tire receipts  will  be  distributed  among 
the  local  military  charities. 

National  anthems  are  much  in  the  air 
just  now.  It  is  St.  David's  day,  and  in 
H  capital  little  brochure,  issued  by  the 
Welsh  Department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  given  a  history  of  that  beauti- 
ful national  anthem,  "Land  of  My  Fath- 
ers." The  words  were  written  by  Evan 
IJames,  a  Pontypridd  weaver;  the  nnisio 
by  his  son.  "While  the  father  wrote,  the 
'.son  played  on  the  harp,  and  between  them 
tile  winter  evenings  must  have  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  •  •  •  Xhe  story 
goes  that  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  early 
in  January  of  1856,  some  sort  of  spell 
descended  pn  both  father  and  son- 
something  which  compelled  them,  to 
gtve  expression  to  the  thoughts  which 
worked  within  them."  "Hen  Wlad  fy 
Ntoadau"  was  first  sung  In  a  Calvlnistio 
chapel  at  Meeting.  It  was  first  pub- 
lislKBd  in  1860.  "A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  it  had  become  the  accepted  na- 
tional anthem  of  Wales."  St.  David  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Welsh  prince, 
who  bore  the  cumbrous  name  of  Sandde 
ab  CeJ-edig  ab  Cunedda.  Non  was  the 
name  of  his  mother.  She  retired  into  a 
religious  house,  and  her  name  is  still 
perpetuated  in  "Nun's  Well,"  near  >St. 
Bride's  Bay.  David  has  always  been 
popular  in  the  West.  The  late  Canon 
Bsnham  has  noted  that  "no  less  than 
53  churches  are  dedicated  to  his  memory 
in  South  Wales,  Monmouth,  and  Here- 
ford; two  were  named  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Non;  and  seven  other  members 
of  his  family  had  the  same  distinction. 
Cliurches  were  also  founded  in  liiB 
memory  in  Somerset,  Cornwall  and 
Brittany."  —  Daily  Chronicle,  London, 
March  1. 

I  heard  a  perfectly  authentic  story  the 
other  day  of  the  extenfto  which  Russian 
hospitality  extends.  A  Russian  visited 
some  straiiige  Russians  in  whose  village 
he  happerjed  to  find  himself.  As  is  in 
accord  witih  Russian  hospitality,  the  vis- 
itor was  liberally  entertained,  but  not 
asked  any  questions  as  to  whence  he 
came  orAThlther  or  when  ho  was.goint. 
He  was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  Ha 
remained  in  that  peace  and  that  place 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  he  died 
not  a  soul  knew  even  so  much  as  his 

(name.    A  long  time  ago,  after  the  revo- 

iluttonary  year  of  '48,  foreign  musicians 
fiocked  to  our  shores  in  abundance.  They, 
in  many  cases,  created  employment  for 
themselves ;  in  others  they  took  what  of- 
fered. They  accepted  our  hospitality 
and  remained  here  in  peace.  Indeed, 
many  of  tt»em  have  remained  ever  since, 
or  have  beien  replaced  by  other  foreign- 

|ers.  Now  most  of  them  have  departed, 
w'illy-nilly.  Are  we  to  be  so  lacking  in 
energy  that  we  are  to  permit  them  all  to 

j  come  back  when  there  is  no  more  war,  to 
come  'back  merely  because  they  ane  fot- 

[eLgners;  and  the  British  public  -learly 
loves  a  foreign  musician,  though  it  af- 

ifects  to  hate  all  that  is  not  English? 
Can  the  public  not  apply  some  Wtle  of 

Jts  "sporting  instinct"  to  the  case,  wake 

I  up  and  put  matters  straight,  or  rather 
Iceep  them  straight?— R.  H.  Legge  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


S(7ND.\Y— Sjraphonv  Hall, 
by    Mmc.    .lubV.  Culp. 
Grainger,  pii:iils(  ' 

.MOND.\T-Steir 
reeitnl  b.i  M 
Kplley,   Hccou.  :m 
minor;  Baeb.  ^a:  : 
from  .Sonatn  No. 


■•■".a  p.  -M.  Concert 
sicffor,    ajid  Percy 


sppfial  uotlcp 
•  «0  P.  M.  Violin 
'  lohei-,  .John  Craig 
1    iitti.  .Sonata  in  "G 
laii'i,  Double  and  Bourree 

1.  —   ■      •r-  -.   U  DiiBOr.   violiu  aloue- 

BcethoreB^  }  omaneo  in  V.  Knioh.  Homance 
op.  4J:  Brahra8-.IoacJ,lm.  Hungarian  Danoe 
K^n^'R^^-  '"«:   Z"=yeld.  .Maso.irka 

Bron,   Romane    Salnt-Saens.  llaTanaisp 

iWeinert  Ilall,  .9;lo  P.  M.    Concert  bv  Car 
ol.vn  Beleher  String  Quartet  (Co,„I,vn  nlocVier" 
Anna  Ell  horn.  Sara  Corbett,  Charlotte  Wliiiri' 
assisted  by  Albert  Sand,  flret  clarinetist  of 
the   Boston^ympbony    OrcLesfta.  Dvorak 
QaSPtet  in  E  flat  major;  Brahma.  Quhiiet  in 
B  mtnor^  clarinet  and  atrijigs;  Haydn   Quar  1 
ttt  in  D  ma.|or.  op.  64    No    g  wuar- 
TUESDAY-,IOrd«u  Hall,  S  P.'m.'  O  t, 
gibs  aa.l  H.  F.  Odell  give  their  feBtlval  w":  ' 
eon     Assisting  will  bo  the  Bo.^ton  Mando  ,"n  ! 
Orcl.Hstra  of  sOOMbe  f^ngham  .Manio  ln  0."! 
clicslra  of  41  meinboi-s.  the  Lansin"  MBmt.>iin  i 
m-,-bestra  oC  40  m,.mbers;  tbo  B^rsion  Mea" 
CmlH;  John  Thomas,  hnmopist.  and  J  AlbcM 
r.^rtlTf^'l""'''.  and.  organist.  I 

p„b,..    r-,car..al   ot    the    Boston'  Symphony  ' 
'  '    Karl  Muck,  conductor.  Miss 
If.  soprano.  See  sre.  ial  notice. 
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SA'I  nftDAV-^SyionlK.i, 

contert  of  the  Bosi' ..        .  i  i  ,  (j,iir,ua, 

rx.  Karl  Muck,  conductor.    .Mlia  Elena  Oer 
.h:irdt,  «oprfi»o.    See  special  notice. 

^NGER  AND 
MMLCULPHEARD 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mm«.  Julia  Culp  and  Mr.  Percy  Grain- 
ger gave  a  concert  yesterday  aftoraoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Bach-Busoni,  Organ  Prelude 
and  Ftiffus  In  D  major  transcribed  for 
piano  (Mr.  Gralngw);  Mendelssohn,  Auf 
Fflueg'ein  dea  Qesanges,  Der  Mond,  Bel 
4er  Wlage;  Jensen,  Waldesgespraech, 
Am  Ufer  des  Flusses  (Mme.  C?ulp); 
Chopin,  Barcarole,  Polonaise  In  A  flat 
(Mr.  Gralntrer);  Tachaikowsky,  Pendant 
le  Bal;  "Weckerlln,  Mignonette;  Beetho- 
ven, Faithful  .Tohnnle;  Carpenter,  When 
I  bring  you  colored  toys;  Rogers,  The 
Star  (Mme.  Culp);  Ravel,  Jeux  d'eaux; 
Grainger,  Shepherd's  Hey,  Irish  tune 
from  County  Derry;  Stanford-Oralnger, 
Maguire's  Kick  (Mr.  Grainger);  Wolf, 
Helmweh,  Du  denkst  mit  einen  Maed- 
chen;  Strauss,  Morgen,  Helmllche  Auf- 
ferderung.  Mr.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  ac- 
companied Mme.  Culp.  There  was  a  very 
large  audience. 

Mr.  Grainger  Is  a  faacinating  pianist. 
He  has  a  singularly  agreeable  touch. 
In  passages  of  tender  sentiment  his 
tone  is  never  etteralnate;  in  robust  mo- 
ments he  respects  the  limitations  of  the 
Instrument.  Hia  tonat  variety  allows 
him  to  color  at  will.  His  sense  of 
rhythm  is  keen;  his  technic,  peculiarly 
Individual,  suits  his  musical  and  poetic 
nature.  He  has  that  rare  quality,  self- 
control.  The  hearer  feels  at  once  that 
this  pianist  has  something  to  say  and 
Is  abundantly  able  to  say  It. 

Mr.  Grainger's  Interpretation  Is  unus- 
ual, but  not  by  reason  of  extravagance 
or  peiTrerslon.  There  is  no  thought  ot 
hla  choosing  this  or  that  reading  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  or- 
iginal; because  he  intends  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  tradition  and  "authority";  or 
because  he  strives  to  show  how  supe- 
rior he  is  to  predecessors.  The  man 
plays  according  to  his  nature. 

We  may  regret  that  he  favors  Bu- 
•onl's  transcription  of  one  of  Bach's  in- 
ferior organ  pieces,  for  the  original 
fugue  Is  an  empty  virtuoso  piece,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  Buxtehude  in  his 
weaker  and  florid  mood,  and  Bach  has 
"written  so  many  beautiful  pieces  for  the 
forerunners  ot  the  piano  that  It  seems 
a  pity  to  waste  time  on  a  transcription. 
Mr.  Grainger  played  Busoni's  arrange- 
ment by  special  request,  the  program 
•tated.  Thuf  he  showed  courtesy  to 
some,  while  others  would  gladly  have 
heard  something  else.  He  did  not  play 
the  prelude  in  his  most  effective  man- 
ner. The  performance  was  not  always 
clear;  runs  were  occasionally  smeared 
and  there  was  a  careless  and  blurring 
abuse  of  the  damper  pedal.  The  fugue, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  superbly  played. 
We  have  seldom  heard  a  finer  example 
of  contrapuntal  reading,  a  more  uner- 
ring leading  of  voices  with  a  treatment 
of  episodes  that  kept  them  from  seem-  ^ 
Ing  extraneous,  or  a  more  masterly  con- 
trol of  rhythm  that  went  its  w-ay  stead, 
lly  to  the  final  fury  of  the  appointed 
climax.  I 
Perhaps  Mr.  Grainger  was  even  more ; 
tnirprlslng  and  impressive  as  a  player  j 
•f  Chopin.  Few  pianists  succeed  In  mak-  i 
ing  the  Barcarole  a  consistent  whole. 
Some  put  Chopin's  gondola  on  the! 
•torm-tossed  billows  of  the  Atlantic  and ' 
the  dialogue  of  the  lovers  Is  shouted  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves.  With  oth- 
ers the  gondola  pokes  its  way  in  a 
cramped  canal  and  the  dialogue  is  whis- 
pered as  though  the  two  feared  to  be 
overheard  by  the  gondolier.  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann's  interpretation  of  the 
Barcarole  is  Justly  famous.  And  so 
should  be  the  interpretation  of  Mr 
Grainger.  To  him  this  composition  Is 
neither  a  show  piece  nor  a  rambling, 
long-drawn  out  nocturne.  His  reading 
Is  romantically  Venetian.  His  Venice 
ia  not  unlike  the  city  dear  to  Henri  de 
Kegnler,  the  city  that  haunts  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  glory,  by  the  mel- 
ancholy that  is  an  essential  attribute 
lof  perfect  beauty. 

Equally  unusual  was  Mr.  Grainger's 
view  of  the  sadly  maltreated  Polonaise. 
When  this  Polonaise  Is  piit  on  the  pro- 
gram of  a  formidable  pianist,  the  ex- 
perienced concert-goer  prepares  for  the 
^forst  or  leaves  the  hall.  For  this  Polo, 
kinlse  is  not  merely  a  case  of  thunder 
and  guns  and  all  that,  nor  weis  It 
iwrltten  to  display  octave-technic  or  a 
pianist's  brute  force.  Mr.  Grainger  to 
the  polonaise  proper  gave  the  tempo 
of  the  stately  processional  dance.  The 
irolddle  section  waa  treated  with  great  i 
elasticity,  at  times  with  the  rhapsodic 
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Ireedom  of  an  Improvisator.  A  BUrriug  j 
effect  waa  made  by  reserving  the  groat 
crescendo  for  the  repetition  of  the  oc-! 
tave  measures.  Beautiful  Indeed  was 
the  reading  of  the  page  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  chief  motive.  „  „ 

Mr  Grainger's  conception  of  Ravels 
eh*nninK  composition  was  exquisitely 
tajiclful.  Of  the  three  pieces  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Irish  tune  from  County  Derry 
was  bv  far  the  most  Interesting  ana 
the  most  musical.  The  harmonizations 
were  something  more  than  clever.  I.et 
us  hope,  however,  that  Mf.  Qralnger, 
the  pianist,  will  not  ba  lost  In  Mr. 
Grainger,  the  folk-lorlst. 

Wo  speak  of  Mr.  Grainger  at  length; 
rather  than  of  Mmo.  Gulp,  for  the  for- 
mer Is  comparatively  a  stranger,  while] 
tho  voice  and  art  of  Mm©.  Culp  are; 

Kjown  to  all.  Yesterday  she  was  excel- j 
Btly  disposed.  She  displayed  the' 
Qualities  that  place  her  at  the  head 
«t  Lleder  singers  now  before  the  pub- 
U«  tn  this  country.  To  speak  more  In. 
detail  would  be  to  analyze  the  Interpre- 
tation of  many  songs  with  the  necessity 
of  coining  new  words  of  eulogy.  Again 
■he  showed  that  perfect  song  is  not  yet 
to  be  numbered  among  the  lost  arts. 
Mr.  Bos  was  as  ever  in  full  sympathy 
with  her.   

ConstantlBopIe  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
Europeans.  So,  at  least,  declared  a  "great  and 
highly-glfted  lad.T,"  mentioned  by  Giant  Duff. 
She  had  the  honor  of  being  received  by  the 
Saltan.  "I  hope  you  like  Constantinople?"  In- 
quired the  monarch.  "Yes,"  said  she.  "but  I 
And  great  dlffleulty  In  leading  my  Inner  Lift 
here  "  The  Sultan  started,  but  recoverinK 
himself.  «P**«jaTely,  "Ah.  no  one  should  dnnk 
water  hero  without  hnvlDg  it  prertously  boiled." 


[  Ancient  and  Mod4i^l|Pf^ 

\.s  the  "^VorUl  ^\'ag:a:  ' 
In  a  letter  from  rcy  grea,t-grandf«ther 

lo  his  father,  dated  "Ba'tlmore,  Uth  July. 

1785."  lie  says  of  niolasseS,  "1  think  It 

won't  sell  so  well  here'  as  in  Newbury 

for  we  have  nothing  doing.'" 

This  would  seem  to  gife  a  quite  re- 
fspectable  antiquity  to  what  naast  of  u» 
1  would  think  modern  slang, 
i  And  in  connection  with  this  can  you 
i  throw  anv  light  upon  that  blessedly 
i  convenient.  If  not  yet  wholly  sanctined. 


Inrt  s 


TP  acquamtances.  i  ne 
i.n  this.  Liooking  out 
.low  he  sees  sights  of 
„,,^,_iy  -.1  -Jin  he  rails  at  Heaven, 
but  at  the  .=a.mQ  time,  seeing  a  poor 
consumptive  who  must  leave  the  city 
with  or  without  his  sweetheart  if  he 
wishes  to  live  he  gives  him  $1000.  Ho 
sees  ♦  he  couple,  he  hears  their  talk 
through  a  powerful  glass.  This  is 
shown,  as  are  scenes  in  the  following 
act.  by  a  darkened  stage,  with  various 


convenient.  If  not  yet  wholly  sanctined  ^oavXes  in  transparencies  and  the  actors 
locution  "up  to"?   We  used  to  say,  for    f""P'^  '    ^p,  taken  for  granted 


taj^  .  ■  -  -   

example,  that  such  and  such  a  course 
of  action  was  "incumbent  upon  thi 
secretary  o-t  state";  now  we  can  say 
"It's  up  to  Brvan,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

HARVARD  '74. 
Cambridge,  March  21. 
"There  is  nothing  doing"  is  recognized 
by  the  New  English  Dictionary,  but 
only  as  modern.  There  is  this  pre- 
liminary note,  which  we  recommend  as 
a  test  of  memory:  "  'To  be  doing'  (in 
which  an  early  passive  use  of  the 
present  participle  compare  northern 
doand,  1300,  and  modern  Scotch 
seems  to  have  blended  with  'a-doing,' 
I.  ©.,  the  verbal  substantive  governed 
by  the  preposition  'a'  equal  to  on,  l«l) 
is  used  with  a  passive  signification  .  .  • 
for  which  in  more  recent  use  the  pas- 
sive form  'being  done'  is  often  sub- 
stituted." We  hope  this  explanation 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all.— Ed. 


R.  I.  P. 

We  have  received  several  letters  ■ 
about  Roscoe  Conkling  and  the  causes 
of  his  death.  Mr.  S.  W.  George  of] 
Haverhill  writes  with  reference  to  the 
letter  to  "L.  P.  W.,"  who  said  that 
Clarkson  Potter  contracted  pneumonia 
h  the  blizzard  of  18S8  ^^V.  .^.^"^^^^f 
"without  an  outside  coat,  which  was 
the  boasted  habit  of  60  years  or  more.  , 
"The  fact  that  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
son  of  Bishop  Alon^o  Potter  and 
brother  of  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter, 
d  ed  Jan  23,  1882,  at  the  age  of  57,  six 
yea's'previous  to  the  date  of  the  mem- 
orable blizzard,  would  seem  to  call  lor 
further  explanation.  It  wou  d  be  of 
interest  to  know  who  this  distinguished 

"tizen   was  that  went  more   than  bO 
;  elrs  without  wearing  an  overcc^at^  and 
J  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  the  elemenrs 

i  ^\Yr!mrwin  Caldwell  Pavey  of  Som^- 
villa  writes  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Tracy's  lett'er  published  in  this  cohimn 
March  17.  According  to  Mr.  P^vey  s 
recollection  Conkling  early  m  1888  v^as 
living  at  the  Hoffman  House. 

"Long  before  obtaining  rny  /"^Jorlty 
I  worked  for  Mr.  Conkling  in  his  cam- 
paT^s  for  district  attorney  of  Oneida 
,  mi^v  and  mavor  of  Utica,  long  before 
he  wL  eve  "thought  of  for  Congress 
and  for  many  years  was  intimate  with 
lir»  nolitically  and  otherwse,  as  a  man 

SSi-h?d  x-^^x 
fHr  a^^^  rw^^-t^^n'^ 

he  was  then  In  more  robust  health  tlKui 
?  h^d  ever  known  him  to  be  before  He 
had  the  structure,  the  frame  and  the 
stren^h  of  an  athlete,  and  after  his 
rettiement  from  political  life  he  took 
on  flesh  amazingly  fast,  but  with  no 
corresponding  diminution  of  strength. 
In  fact  so  confident  was  he  of  his 
ability  to  face  the  fiercest  gale  that 
^ver  blew  that,  contrary  to  the  advice 
orfrlcnrs  m  his  otTice  to  go  to  the 
Astor  House,  not  far  away,  for  the 
night  he  tramped  up  Broadway  to 
MadWon  equare  In  the  teeth  of  one  of 
fhe  w^st  storms  in  the  history  of  the 
"ast^n  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  as  noted  by  Dr.  Tracy." 

Statesmen's  Necks. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Confidently  I  turn  to  you  wi  li  a 
.question  which  has  fretted  me  these 
many  weary  nights. 

.-it^?ii^s'=K:^t^ 

^.^^s^'admitteaiy  ^xnust  take  lectuie 

•^ffrrnttl?  irclineT?:- this  ,atter 
JmtTtnL  Truly  one  of  such  tonsorlal 

,  predilections  enjoys  an  im™en^  %: 
cuniary  advantage  over  his  less  pro 

his  rear  overhang  serenely  grow, 
a.stern  ad  infinitum.  r<.oree  P. 

.hink  o.  the  tenn  -^-en-neck  SU^^ 
""rolorado  Springs.  Colo..  March  1* 


The  Seven  Seast 

There  is  a  curious  discussion  In  thm 
N.  y.  Sun  about  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas." 
Mr.  Titus  Munson  Coan  suggests  that 
Mr.  Kipling  may  have  read  of  the  eight 
seas  which  arc  "the  channels  between 
the  different  islands  of  Hawaii."  Mr. 
Liewls  C.  Grover  writes:  "Kipling  used  i 
the  phrase,  to  my  mind,  to  denote  all 
the    navigable    watiers    of    the    world,  ^ 
whether  the  number  were  seven  or  moro.  j 
He  may  have  considered  that  the  perfect 
number    seven    completed    a  perfect 
phrase." 

We  had  supposed  that  the  seven  seas 
were  the  Arctic,  Antarctic,  North  and 
South  Pacific,  North  and  South  At- 
lantic, and  Indian  Oceans.  Fitzgerald 
in  his  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam 
(1872)  wrote: 

■Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  hesds 
As  the  Sev'n  Seas  should  heed  a  peWble 
cast. 

In  the  fourth  edition  (1879)  these  line* 

are  changed; 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeda 
AS  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble  cast. 

For  how  could  Omar,  who  died  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  12th  oentury,  know 
of  the  Seven  Seas?  Kipling's  title  was 
published  in  18!)6. 

We  have  the  seven  champions,  the 
seven  islands,  the  seven  jargons,  the 
seven  names  of  God,  the  seven  sisters, 
the  seven  stars,  the  seven  sleepers,  the 
seven  sages,  the  seven  wonders,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  head  sins, 
the  seven  heavens,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, the  seven  wprds,  etc.>  etc.;  whyi 
not  the  seven  seas?'  | 

'SILENT  VOICE' 


talking,  tt  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  converse  so  that  their  lips  are 
always  visiible  to  Starr.  .... 

Starr  leads  a  lonely  life  on  the  roof 
of  his  house  which  overlooks  Central 
Park.    He  Is  the  directing  genius  of  a 
virtuous  and   beneficent   roof  garden. 
The  silent  voice  of  faith  has  touched 
his  heart.    He  Is  no  longer  a  doubter 
and  a  raller.    His  charitable  deeds  are 
numberless.    He  Is  the  good  fairy  to 
little  children.    He  helps  the  sick,  the 
erring,  the  wretched.    Bobby,  who  had 
been  tov  some  months  In  Naples,  re- 
turns.   Starr  sees  and  hears  his  wife 
and  nephew  in  the  park.   Bobby  pleads 
passionately  his  suit.    He  taunts  her 
with  having  married  for  money,  and  in 
other  ways  proves  himself  a  cad  even 
If  he  is  a  member  of  "exclusive  clubs." 
Marjorie  defends  her  husband  and  her- 
self.   On  the  roof  she  makes  advances 
to  Starr.    He  tells  her  of  the  comedifes 
and  tragedies  he  has  seen  through  the 
glass.    He  tells  her  the  tale  of  a  falr^ 
young  girl  wedded  to  an  ogre.  She 
loves  a  man  nearer  her  age.    'What  is 
th,e  ogre  to  do?    He  does  not  love  his 
wife,  she  does  not  love  him.    What  Is 
there  left  for  the  ogre  but  to  put  him- 
self out  of  the  way?  Marjorie  cries  out: 
"The  ogre  lies."  She  proclaims  her  love. 
There  is  rapt  embracing,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  children,  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  possible  deafness.  , 
This  play  is  curiously  uneven.    A  fine 
idea  is  not  skilfully  worked.    Tho  psy- 
chological problem  calls  for  a  more  ex- 
perienced and  capable  dramatist.  There 
are  soem  scenes  realistic  in  the  modern 
way;  others  are  sentimental  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  manner.    The  storj'  Is  told 
by  speech  rather  than  by  action.  There 
is  little  true  dramatic   Interest  The 
business  of  the  transparencies  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  march  of  the  play.  The 
sudden  change  of  light  to  darkness,  and 
again  from  darkness  to  light  is  to  the 
cool  observer  preposterous,  for  the  play 
does  not  purport  to  be  fantastical.  Stan- 
is  in  the  dark.    FaciaJ  play  that  should 
portray  his  emotions,  especially  while 
Bobby  and  Marjorie  have  their  chief 
scene,  is  out  of  the  question.    Starr  re-  [ 
tires  while  the  stage  manager  shows 
transparencies,  stereopticon  views,  mov- 
ing pictures,  what  you  will,  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

In  spite  of  the  faults  that  we  have 
mentioned  the  drama  impresses  one  by 
the  inherent  nobility  of  the  theme  and 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  author. 
Thus  the  play  is  a  refreshing  relief  from 
the  ^trivial  plays,  the  sensual  plays,  the 
insignificant  appeals  to'  idle  lovers  of 
sensationalism,  or  coarse  humor,  which 
today  are  thrown  upon  the  stage,  for 
the  most  part  with  unskilled  comedians, 
too  often  with  some  untrained  actress 
forced  upon  the  public  as  a  "star." 

This  drama  also  Impresses  one  by  rea- 
son of  the  excellent  acting  of  two  or 
three  of  the  chief  comedians.  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner  is  easily  the  first  of  romantic 
actors  now  upon  the  American  stage. 
He  has  played  here  in  many  dramas 
that  have  given  him  fuller  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  great  gifts  and 
acqtilrements. 


;S  FLETCHER 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I    .Mis-  :.ina  Fletcher,  violinist.  asHisted 
I  by  Mr.  John  Craig  Kelley,  accompanist, 
j  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Stelnert  Hall.    The  program  was  as 
follows:   Tartlnl,  Sonata  In  G  minor; 
J  Bach,  Sarabande,  Double,  Bourree  from 
.S(mata  202;  Beethoven,  Romance  In  P; 
Bnich,   Romance  op.  43;  Brahms-Joa- 
ohim,   Hungarian   Dance  No.   7;  Cul, 
Cavatlna;    Zarzyckl:    Mazourka:  Bron, 
Romance;      Saint-Raens,  Havanaise. 
{ There  was  a  warmly  appreciative  au- 
'  dienoe  of  good  size. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Miss 
Fletcher  again,  for  she  has  not  only  a 
sound  and  well-developed  technic;  she 
has  also  a  pleasing  Individuality  In 
her  Interpretation  of  csomposttion  an- 
cient and  modern.  She  began  to  think 
for  herself  some  time  ago.  Her  art  has 
ripened,  matured;  but  there  Is  still 
the  delightful  flavor  of  youth  with  Its 
enthusiasm  and  Its  illusions.  On©  of 
the  sorriest  sights  on  the  concert  stage 
-  singer,  pianist,  fiddler,  who  has 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Silent 
Voice,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Jules 

Eckert  Goodman. 

,  .     „    T.^,.™.       Buienio  Woodward  acquirements. 
Mrs.  Hcloise  De  Lorme. .  ■  .Bu«e°>^,^.^  gkinner        Although  the  part  of  Starr  is  not  con 

,  Mildred  Hallam  ;;;.'.■.".■.■.■.■.■.■..  Owen  Weech  |    ti„ually  a  thankful  one.  It  calls  for  i 

' '^'^r.V!-  •  James  Redfleld  1  '  -  — 

Williamson    ...Otig  Skinner 

MontgomeiT  Starr  Florence  Fisher 

Marjorie   Blair.  .  .George  Gaul  i 

Bobby  De  I/)rme  Harry  Sothern 

Younc  Man   Esther  Coinell 

Young  Girl   phllip  LelBh  , 

Billy   Buth  Parnum 

i^1?lifin  Clo«ie.Polieeman..\\\WllUam  Wilson 
This  play  Is  founded  on  a  story 

Gouvemeur    Morris,    ^t^l  V^Yt  l 

we  now  have  nothing  to  do- 
material  whether  the  P'f  ^  ^^ilf^^^'ni^  I 
story  closely.    The    play's    the  oniy 


tinually  a  thankful  one.  It  calls  for  a 
careful  study  of  character.  The  dram- 
atist has  not  been  successful  in  outlin- 
ing sharply  the  nature  of  Starr;  there 
are  moments  when  the  actor  is  left 
helpiess.  '  Neverthelees,  Mr.  Skinner 
makes  »tarr  for  the  most  part  a  plausi- 
ble and  sympathetic  being.  His  imita- 
tion ot  the  speech  of  a  deaf  man.  now 
hard  and  incisive,  now  hesitating  and 
suspicious.  Is  natural.  In  fact,  the  su- 
perficial impersonation  is  wholly  ad- 
mirable. But  Mr.  Skinner  is  equally  im- 
pressive in  showing  the  change  in  the 


thing.  ,  nositlon, ;  'man's  nature;  his  growing  belief  in 
Starr,  a  man  of  wealth  an«,P°!"ion,  ^-^  conviction  that  there 
a  musician  of  more  than  .or<JJ"a^^^  ^  lo^e.  Nothing  could  be 
talnments.  a  virtuoso  P*^;"'^!.  suoaemy  ^  ^^^^  ohivalric  than  the  treatment  of 
becomes  deaf,  as  was  his  moj^f^  .  i  ^.jfe,  while  the  tenderness  shown  in 
fore  him.  H^  learns  to  hear  sP5e<="  °/|  j^e  story  about  the  ogre  that  will  give 
observing  the  lips  of  others.    His  mis  l    '      ?     -.    ^  ,  »u„n„  „,uv,^,,t 


^oTtiine"  embitters  him.    He  doubts  the  ^       

existence  of  the  Deity.    If  there  is.  a  ^  always  the  presence  of  the  well 

Deity,  lie  is  indifferent  or  cruel.    J-  or  |  ^^^^^ 

a  time  he  hesitates  about  asking   his  ,  sr  ..^ge^ve. 

young  ward,  Marjorie,  to  be  his     lie.  ^    skinner   played   with  womanly 

He   woos   her,    not   passlonateij ,    duv  |  _      ^^^^  unsttidied  charm  the  part  of  1 

calmly,  stating  his  deamess  as  an  oo  ,   


freedom  to  the  wife  is  pathetic  without 
a  ti  Ace  of  sentimentalism.  Throughout 


Gau 
he 


caimiy,  siaums   ... 

stacle,  but  hoping  that  she  w«l  ^ve 
him.  Under  obligations  to  him,  Per 
naps    pitying    him,    she    consents  to 

marry  him.  oto«-  a 

Young  Bobby,  the  nephew  StWT,  a 
youth  described  vaguely  as  a  clubrn^, 
loves  Marjorie  in  his  fashion.  Starr 
Aspects  it  and  infers  that  Marjorie  re- 
turns this  love,  for  this  would  be  natural. 
He  Is  convinced  of  It  when  she  con- 
?;sses  that  she  is  ""^"""K  to  be^  «*»- 
dren,  lest  they  should  be  deaf.  «^e  Is 
not  persuaded  to  the  ^"ntj-ary  by  an 

ness  is  not  hereditary.  Husband  and 
wif^  have  a  few  words.  She  accuse* 
Wm  of  raising  his  voice.  They  part  1b 
sinow  rather  than  In  anger.  Hence- 
forih  ihev  will  live  in  the  same  house. 


the  W'^P'^-t^^etic  Mildred,  the  friend  of 
StanV  Miss  Fisher  gave  a  reasonable  im- 
personation of  the  young  wife,  light  per- 
hapsj  but  not  coquettish,  thoughtless 
untllf  she  had  learned  the  great  differ- , 
encej  between  one  man's  devotion  and  i 
anot  tier's  desire  for  possession.  Mr. 
il  was  not  a  seductive  Bobby,  but 
)layed  with  a  certain  vigoir.  The' 


eoo( 

USkii 
Ing 
tud« 


others  wre  adequate.    An  audience  of 


f  size  was  deeply  interested.  Mr. 
,ner  refused  to  be  baited  into  mak- 
any  conventional  speech  of  gvatl- 
Would  that  other*  would  foUow 


devoted  so  much  attention  to  technic 
that  the  heart  Is  no  longer  sensitive; 
that  the  fount  of  emotion  Is  choked 
with  pedagogic  clods  and  traditional 
rubbish. 

To  Miss  Fletcher  a  sonata  of  Tartlnl 
is  something  more  than  a  valuable  and 
duly  ticketed  specimen  of  18th  ceiitnry 
art,  and  Tartlnl  himself  more  than  an 
ancient  singer  of  an  empty  layr  In  this 
music  she  finds  passion  as  well  as  for- 
mal dignity.  She  Infuses  eloquence  Into 
conventional  figures  of  the  period. 
Bach  Is  to  her  one  of  the  great  roman- 
ticists, not  merely  an  aid  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  technic.  The  name  of  Beet- 
hoven does  not  daunt  her.  His  romance 
she  knows  Is  firmly  within  her  grasp; 
nor  does  she  attempt  to  turn  this  song 
of  sentiment  into  something  "titanic" 
simply  because  Beethoven  wrote  It. 
Haydn  Is  not  always  "Papa"  Haydn, 
blithe  and  gay,  as  careless  writers  about 
music  would  have  It;  nor  Is  Beethoven 
always  a  "Titan";  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  write  as  sentimentally  as  others 
of  his  day  now  happily  forgotten. 

Mias  Fletcher  has  individuality;  she 
has  style,  and  she  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  differentiation  In  style.  If  she 
has  breadth,  she  also  has  delicacy. 
When  occasion  demands,  she  can  be 
brilliant  without  arrogance  or  trickery.  ] 

This    apostrophe    to    the  Prussian 
Eagle  might  now  be  sung  lustily: 
Detestable  hlrdl  If  e'er  thou  should'st  fall 

In  my  hands,  thou  creature  P^fldlous. 
I  would  tear  thy  feathers  from  off  thy  hack. 

And  hack  oft  thy  talons  hideous! 
1  then  would  stick  thee  high  up  on  a  pMe 

In  the  air,  thou  wicked  freebooter, 
^nd  then   to  the  Joyful  shootlns  match 

Invite  each  Rhenish  sharpshooter. 

These  lines  were  not  written  by  an 
Englishman  for  Punch,  The  Times,  The 
Daily  Chronicle.  They  were  written  by 
one  Helnrich  Heine  in  1844,  provoked  by 
seeing  the  Prussian  Eagle  on  a  posting 
house  sign  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  They 
are  to  be  found,  beginning :  "Du  haes- 
glicher  Vogel,"  in  chapter  111.  of  the 
poet's  "Deutschland." 

Miss  Hazel's  Confession. 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Yesterday  I  stole.  And  I  am  glad  of 
It  I  took  the  »7  combination  that  I 
wanted  for  Easter  and  my  conscience 
hasn't  troubled  me-not  yet;  but  I  must 
tell  someone  about  it,  If  only  to  see 
Whether   confession    Is   good    for  the 

^Tshouldn't  have  taken  the  combina- 
tion so  soon  if  I  hadn't  been  driven  to 
rebellion.  Wednesday  we  had  our  Dig 
monthly  sale.  At  4  o'clock  I  cried  and 
had  to  go  to  the  rest  room  for  half  an 
Ihour,  but  I  turned  In  a  hundred 
'  and  nine  dollar  book,  and  my  feet 
all    swelled    up.      I  ^  ^VJT^^ 

home  the  next  day  and  soak  them  In 
lot  water  and  s"'Pho-naPthol-  .May 
McCormack  says  the  giria  get  va^cose 
veins  after  a  couple  of  years.  I  shan't. 
I'll  marry  Eddie  Kelly  on  the  mens 
Bhoes  first.  , 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  become  a  Socialist  or  an  Anar- 
phist  or  a  suffragist,  I  waited  on  a  2TO- 
pound  lady  hippopotamus  ^'th  •ayef 
hair  and  painted  Hps  and  Sold  teeth^ 
She  bought  "regardless,"  and  all  filmy 
frillies  that  she  said  wouldn  t  last  a 
week,  because  she  is  hard  on  her 
things.  Pearl  L*vy,  the  corset  fitter. 
sTys  it  is  no  wonder.  She  knows  the  | 
woman,  and  has  armor  plated  her 
twice,  and  says  she  would  b«st  "Ut 
of  anything  less  '"''stantlal  *an  un- 
bleached cotton  drill.  So  why  should 
she  have  the  nice  things.  And  If  she  does 
have  them,  why  shouldn't  I.  who  can 
wear  them  well? 

I  have  the  combination  whether  i 
should  or  shouldn't.  I  took  it  Just  be- 
fore closing  time.  It  made  a  nice  flat 
bundle  and  I  tucked  It  under  my  gart*r 
straps  a?id  tied  it  there  with  a  piece 
of  twine.  Little  Dickinson,  the  new 
noor  man,  was  on  the  door,  checking, 
and  I  thought  he  looked  right  througu 
me' when  I  went  out.  But  that  was 
Imagination  of  course. 

I  put  it  on  last  night  and  It  Is  lovely. 
All  sheer  French  batiste  and  real  val 
lace  KtiiA  t.THgo  ribbons  and  a  silt  »t  the 
pit.  I  lit  up  with  a  splashing  bow. 
Il  p  my  tacky  little  five  and  ten 

,-,  ,=hlrt  nicely.    I'm  glad.  The 


1     ix'an  still  .lii<>nfd   up  "i" 

riKiriiini;   and  ut   two  dainty 

U  ai.'s,  err.  n.  ,  t'rpen.  That'» 

II  (<•■  '  Mil,  isn't  it?  I 

an  I  ^  ,  ,  I  Her  call  it  that 
l:ist  siimni'  i-.  ~An.i  in.\  leaves  are  softly 
friiiklcd  like  a  new  baby's  palm.  And 
tlie  boan  stalk  bas  n  little  fuzz,  like 
the  fu7,z  on  tha  back  of  a  baWfl  hand. 
Uttli!  hands:  Little  h.nnds!  I  feel  them 
plucking?  dt  my  throat.  I  am  glad,  be- 
sause  t  have  no  conscience. 

Boston.  irAZEL  RAT. 


PLURAL,    NOT  SINGULAR 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  the  9th  inst.,  under 
the  caption  "Nouns  and  Verbe,"  It.  dis- 
cusses the  use  of  verbs  In  the  singular 
In  such  phrases  as  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  romance."!  which  has  ever  been 
penned,"  and  declares  that  he  agrees 
vlMi  yon  that  he  has  is  an  error  for 
He  makes,  however,  the  damag- 
idmi-ssion  that  he  does  not  think  he 
ever  seen  a  plural  verb  used  in 
s  of  the  kind.    .Such  ovei-whelming 
iuony    to   the   correctness   of  the 
i;lar  form,  governed  as  such  thing.s 
by  tha  custom  of  good  writers, 
i-huuld  have  suggeated  to  L.  that  a  bet- 
ter reason  exists  for  the  usage  than 
what  he  terms  the  "overworked  expres- 
sion '  "the  genius  of  the  language." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  singular  form 
Is  justified  by  a  logical  Instinct  more 
I'undamontal  than  the  logic  of  the  analy- 
.sis  by  which  L.  seeks  to  condefmn  It.  L. 
thinks  that,  because  the  singular  one  in 
the  quoted  phrase,  which  he  says  must 
be  regarded  as  the  antecedent  of  lias.  Is 
farther  away  than  the  plural  romances, 
It  would  seem  more  natural  that/iare 
Khoulil  be  used  to  agree  with  the  latter. 
Now  one  is  not,  and  is  not  regarded  as, 
the  antecedent  of  has,  the  antecedent 
being  really  romances. 

A  simpler  example  may  make  this 
clearer.  Tn  the  phrase  "the  best  man 
who  has  ever  been  elected,"  does  tvho 
refer  to  the  particular  man  so  described  ? 
I  trow  not.  That  man  and  others,  one 
after  another,  have  been  elected,  1.  e., 
each  of  many  men  "has  been  elected," 
and  that  man  is  the  best  of  all.  The 
singuar  verb  is  used  to  degeneralize,  so  to 
speak,  the  many  into  its  individual  con- 
stituents, in  order  to  use  the  Individual 
men  elected,  singly  and  sep,arately.  as 
objects  with  which  to  compare  that 
man.  The  same  Idea  is  carried  out  In 
the  modified  form  of  the  statement,  "he 
\  Is  one  of  the  best  men  who  has  ever 
'  held  office." 

A  similar  distributive  effect  Is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  Verb  In  the  singular  with 
many  a,  e.  g.,  "many  a  man  has" — collec- 
tively "many  men  have" — failed,  under 
)  such  circumstances. 

ROBERT  SPRAGUE  HALL,. 

TVe  have  seen  many  Instances  of  the 
correct  use  of  "have"  In  sentences  like 
the  one  quoted  above.  There  are  the 
linesp  in  Halleck's  poem  that  we  used  to 
spout  in  boyhood's  unhappy  days: 

One  of  the  few,  the  Immortal  names. 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 

We  quote  from  Goold  Brown's  "The 
Grammar  of  English  Grammar" :  Exam- 
ple of  error :  'The  Second  book  of  the 
Aeneid)  is  one  of  the  greatest  mastei- 
!  pieces  that  ever  was  executed  by  any 
hand.'  Blair's  Rhet.  p.  439.  Here  the 
true  antecedent  Is  "maaterpleoes,"  and 
not  the  word  'one' ;  but  "was  executed'  Is 
fcingular.  and  'hy  any  hand'  Implies  but 
one  agent  Either  say,  'It  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  were 
executed,'  or  else,  'It  Is  the  greatest 
masterpiece  that  ever  was  executed  by 
any  hand.*  " — Ed. 


tSHUBBRT  THEATRE— "Kitty  Mac- 
Kay,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  toy  Cather- 
ine Chisholm  Cushlng.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston.  ' 

,r„    ArarVab   J.. Marie  Stewart 

Ul   MacNab.  .  . ...... ... . . .  .tUzaWtb  Merson 

<andy    MacNfb   Jo'^li  McGraw 

N, ,  <r    nu  )can   Eleo  uor  Daniels 

T  itfv  MacKay  Ir-^ne  HalRman 

ulla    David  "^Graham   Reginald  Denn.v 

ohi  it;  Pravson   Harry  C.  Powers 

Ur.  "  Gra/^°.  . .... ..  . ..... .Margaret  Calvert 

tirf  iDglehart  K.  Henderson  Bland 

Thomas  ^^^'^  Ireland 

"Kitty  MacKay"  Is  a  charming  com- 
edy of  Scotch  life.  The  characters, 
qtialntly  drawn,  represent  various 
phases  of  the  Scotch  temperament 
There  is  a  magnificent  contempt  for  all 
things  not  Scotch-  "rhere  is  also  senti- 
ment, romance,  droll  humor  and  some 
{I  philosophy. 

Kitty  MacKay  lives  with  the  Mac- 
Nabs  in  Drumtochty.  Sandy  is  a  two- 
handed  drinker  and,  inspired  by  the 
demon,  often  thrashes  Kitty.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Nab  is  harsh  and  tyrannical.  Lil,  the 
daughter.  Is  haughty,  domineering. 
Poor  Kittv  is  a  drudge,  but.  al^iough 
ragged  she  is  Imaginative,  and  Mag 
Duncan's  stanch  friendship  consoles  her. 

The  MacNabs  receive  a  yearly  remit- 
tsnce  for  keeping  Kitty,  for  there  Is  a 
mvstery  about  her  birth.  The  money, 
however,  is  promptly  added  by  the  Joy- 
ous Sandy  to  the  profits  of  the  public 

"  neut  David  GraSiam,  howeyer,  comes 
tn  Drumtochty  with  Philip  Grayson.  He 
u  the  bearer  of  a  legal  paper  which 
Ifvriers  the  transfer  of  iiitty  to  London 
relatives.  The  day  is  a  Joyous  one  for 
Kitty. 


I  iiglelia  rt's  "rfi 
i/ijui.s  finely  anil   happiness.  The 
lieutenant,  Inelchart's  son,  makes 
to  her.  "They  are  to  elope,  but,  his 
Mlshlp  Informs  the  crestfallen  David 
til  It  Kitty  1h  his  daughter. 

ivitty  runs  away  to  Drumtochty 
Tliore  have  been  changes.  Sandy  Mac- 
Nab  has  signed  the  pledgo  and  joined 
the  Kirk.  He  has  also  written  to  Inglc- 
hart  that  Kitty  Is  not  his  daughter. 
Tho  baby  girls  died  tn  Infancy  and  the 
MacNabs  took  Kitty  from  an  orphan- 
age that  they  might  enjoy  the  coveted 
jiemittanoo.    There  Is  a  happy  endlns. 

The  comedy  Is  refreshing,  delightful 
entertainment.    The  plot  Is  well  car- 
pentered.    The   characters  are  hutr.an 
beings.    Even  tho  MacNabs  have  their 
appealing,  moments,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Sandy  reformed  Is  IrreBlstlbly  amus- 
ing.   The  dialogue,  too,  is  sprightly.  , 
Kitty  and  Mag  Duncan  dominate  the 
scenes.      Kitty    is    youthful,  buoyant, 
,  .■sentimental.    Mag  is  prim,  caustic  In 
ppeeoh  and  keen  of  wit.    Together  they 
I  u  ou id- revise  tho  Bible.    Tlieir  first  im- 
I  provcnient  would  be  to  omit  the  story 
of  Johah,  for  Mag  "never  could  swallow 
that  fish  story."    Other  changes  devised 
liy  the  young  ladies  provide  an  amusing 
scene. 

The  cast  was  on  the  whole  excellent. 
Miss  Haisman  in  the  title  role  has  thi 
j  advantage  of  youth.  She  plays  \viti 
i  much  charm,  grace  and  vivacity.  In  thi 
.scenes  of  sentiment  and  pa*hos  she  was  j 
quietly  effective.  I 
Miss  Daniels's  impersonation  of  Mag  ] 
was  capital  in  make-up,  bearing,  Jn- 
deed  in  every  detail.  Her  accent  Was 
real  not  merely  assumed  with  lapses. 
Mag's  impassioned  championship  of 
Kitty  to  the  MacNabs,  hor  funda- 
mental thrift,  her  behavior  in  London, 
her  insistence  that  Kitty  shou,Jd  show 
just  pride  to  the  man  who  had  appar- 
ently jilted  her  wera  among  Miss 
Daniels's  most  telling  'moments.  i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacNab  were  realistic- 
ally portrayed  by  Miss  Stewart  and 
Mr.  McGraw.  Mr.  Denny  was  a  hand- 
fiomo  David,  ardent  in  courtship.  Mr. 
Powers  as  Philip  Graiyson  was  an  ef- 
fective foil.  Others  in'  the  cast  were  ! 
efficient.  A  large  audience  was  amused 
and  appreciative. 

EVELYN  NESBIT  HEADS 
THE  B.  F.KEITH  PROGRAM 

Greatly    Improved — Several  Other 
Excellent  Numbers.  « 

Heading  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  is 
the  act  of  Evelyn  Nesbit.  There  were 
many  In  the  audience  who  were  sur- 
prised at  the  improvement  that  the 
former  chorus  girl  has  made  In  her 
comparatively  snort  career  in  vaude- 
ville. To  be  sure  the  dancing— of  which 
her  act  is  chiefly  composed— Is  not  con- 
spicuous for  its  grace,  for  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  feat  of  endurance,  a 
wild  maze  of  pirouetting,  and  is  essenti- 
ally acrobatic.  In  opening  her  act,  Misa 
Nesbit  contributed  two  songs  that  were 
well  received.  Her  voice,  too,  has  the 
quality  that  might  be  called  "pleasing" 
—a  voice  that  might  be  heard  to  ad- 
vantage In  the  parlor.  Miss  Nesbit  was 
assisted  by^.,  Jack  Clifford,  and  he,  too, 
gave  himself  earnestly  to  his  act  and 
displayed  much  agility  and  endurance. 

One  of  the  funniest  acts  was  that  of 
Ethel  Kirk  and  Billy  Fogarty  in  a  bit 
of  nonsense  that  liad  neither  head  nor 
tall.  But  Mr.  Fogarty  couid  be  a  come- 
dian without  the  use  of  a  grotesque 
make-up.  Miss  Kirk  was  a  picture  to 
look  at  and  made  a  splendid  foil  for 
the  comedian. 

An  act  that  created  much  merriment 
was  Derklns's  dog  and  monkey  panto- 
mime, "Dogville  on  a  Busy  Day."  With- 
out going  Into  the  endless  detail  of  the 
act,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  re- 
markable act  of  the  dog  that  played  the 
role  of  the  "bum"  outside  of  the  saloon. 
He  was  keen  to  a  pretty  canine  face  or 
a  dainty  foot  as  It  passed  on  parade  be- 
fore hlra,  and  there  never  was  a  visitor 
to  the  saloon  that  did  not  have  to 
"shout"  this  delightfully  played 
"sponge." 

BIckel  and  Watson  in  their  same  old 
act  pleased  In  the  same  old  way. 

Another  act  that  pleased  was  that  of 
Master  David  Schooler  and  Miss  Louise 
Dickinson,  the  former  at  the  piano  and  • 
the  latter  in  a  number  of  serio-comic  ■ 
songs.  Misa  Dickinson  was  entertaining 
and  sang  freely  and  agreeably.  Master 
Schooler's  work  at  the  piano  as  a  "mu- 
sical prodigy"  was  pleasing  to  the  lay 
ear.  His  playing  was,  however,  rather 
the  reflection  of  the  pianist  than  that,  of 
the  interpreter  of  the  composer.  He  la 
nimble  In  his  execution,  but  is  given  to 
Improvising,^  and  relies  on  this  or  that 
trick  to  please  his  audience. 

Others  on  the  bill  that  pleased  were 
the  Great  Alpine  Troupe  In  a  double- 
wire  aerial  act;  Glen  Ellison  In  songs; 
Flo  Irwin  and  company  In  a  sketch, 
"The  Lady  of  the  Press";  Lou  Lockett 
and  Jack  Waldron  in  a  singing  and 
dancing  act,  and  Dupree  and  Dupree  in 
a  cycling  act.  The  Pathe  Weekly  pict- 
ures added  to  the  program. 


CAROLYN  BELCHER  STRING 
I        QUARTET  ENTERTAINS 

Two  hundred  persons  attended  the 
concert  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall  by 
the  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet,  as- 
sisted by  Albert  Sand,  clarinet.  The 
audience  was  a  friendly  one  and  ap- 
1  plauded  generously.    Mr.  Sand  was  at 


I  I  ijfiin,  second  violin; 
I  I,  and  Charlotte  White, 
vi"."ii'  'ii'  I  ij  ^  program  consisted  of 
iHoraks  quartet  in  E  flat  major, 
Brahm's  quintet  In  B  minor  and  Haydn's 
quaret  in  D  major.  Op.  64,  No.  5.  The 
first  two  movements  of  the  Brahms 
number  were. particularly  well  received. 
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r.ittle  tube  of  mislity  power. 
Charmer  of  an  kilo  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  doslre. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eya  of  tire; 
Ami  thy  sno\v.y  taper-walst, 
.With  my  fin,'i>i-  gently  liraced; 
And  tli.v  Kwi'lllnit  aaliy-i-rcst, 
\\'ith  my  little  stopper  pressed; 
And  tlio  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses. 
Brcnthlug  from  tby  balmy  kisses. 


Unsuited  Faces. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Rather  interesting,  1  dare  say,  to  some 
of  your  readers,  both  the  verses  of  "C. 
S.  C,"  and  the  comments  of  the  editor 
on  smoking  and  tobacco,  but  why  Is  it 
that,  in  your  column  as  in  books  on  to- 
bacco, I  find  absolutely  nothing  on  the 
relation  of  mouths  and  countenances  to 
smoking?  Just  as  there  are  great  Bos- 
ton artists  who  cannot  do  great  histori- 
cal paintings  or  baffling  allegories  In 
less  than  a  month  and  who,  as  "Pictor 
Ignotus"    frankly   confesses,   are  very 
weak  on  bank  presidents'  mouths;  pre- 
cisely as  there  are  well-born,  accom- 
plished men  of  the  world  who  cannot 
swing  a  stick  in  Commonwealth  avenue 
Sunday  mornings  with  natural,  uncon- 1 
•scious  abandon  or  wear  clothes  like  the  ] 
varsitu  man  on  the  front  inside  cover 
of  the  Wgazines;  exactly  as  there  are] 
men  who  cannot  remember  whether  they  ■ 
or  their  wives  should  go  fii'St  through  ^ 
the  subway  turnstiles;  so,  sir,  are  there 
men— me  miserum!— whose  faces  cannot 
carry  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette  with  any  ^ 
6ug,?estion  of  grace  or  elegance. 

Men  there  are  on  the  other  hand,  who  i 
smoke  as  if  their  lips  were  made  for  a  . 
cigar  It  becomes  them.  It  embroiders  j 
the  face.  It  enhances  the  manly  linea 
Thev  may  smoke  it  dry.  They  may 
chew  it  as  if  it  were  a  loUypop.  They 
may  take  great  pulls  on  it.  It  is  not 
only  with  but  of  them.  It  rests  con- 
fidingly between  their  fingers.  So  with 
the  cigarette.  It  protrude,?  unobtrusive- 
ly from  a  corner  of  the  lips.  It  doesn't 
interfere  with  their  remarks.  It  miglit 
have  been  in  the  mouth  ffoni  birth. 
The  smoke  never  makes  the  eyes  cry, 
never  chokes,  never  causes  coughing, 
does  not  even  taint  the  breath.  Pipe 
smokers,  too,  I  know,  who  do  not  look 
natural  without  a  nose  warmer  or  a 
long  Dutch  Uncle  briar.  > 

Most  difficult  of  all  Is  the  smoking, 
with  truly  professional  ease,  of  the  T. 
D  either  when  new,  long,  chaste,  yel- 
low-tipped and  blue-white  or  stubby, 
yellow  and  mellow;  or  of  the  golden 
corn  cob;  or  of  the  well-set  meer- 
schaum. Nevertheless,  there  are  su- 
perior beings  who  can  suck  any  of  the 
three  with  unction  and  unconcern. 

I  trust  that  when  the  elephant  folio 
reaches  P  and  considers  pipes,  M*. 
Herkimer  Johnson  will  smoke  up  on 
this  subject     LEMUEL  RANSACKER. 

Chestnut  iliU. 

A  Modern  Avicenna. 

On  March  22  Dr.  Evans,  the  learned 
leech,  contributed  an  article  to  The 
Herald  entitled:  "Rules  for  Getting 
Drunk  "  On  the  same  day  we  received  a 
latter  from  "F  S.  C."  of  Boston. 

"The  ancient  Greeks  had  their  house- 
hold gods.    The  modern  American  needs 
ione,  and  Dr.  Evans  Is  the  man.   Old  Dr. 
Gilbert  of  Quincy  used  to  tell  a  friend  of 
mine  that  a  normal  m*n  who  got  drunk  . 
'M  operly    but  not  too   frequently,   was  , 
adding  time  to  his  length  of  days.  It 
eiiri'Pd  up  the  kidneys,  bladder,  spleen,  ; 
and  tho  other  'fifty-seven  varieties,'  to  a 
temporary  tragedy  that  was  pointed  by 
so  good  a  moral  that  It  paid  him  for 
his  time.  „  , 

"I  feel  convinced  that  Dr.  Evans  s 
letter  is  60  timely  that  It  deserves  a 
•.vcrd  in  your  column.  I  myself  havo 
spnt  out  a  small  part  of  thi?  morning's 
edition  With  this  particular  article  blue 
penciled,  and  the  following  comment, 

"  'This  Is  not  an  impudent  or  flippant 
]  attempt  to  be  smart,  but  a  friendly,  if 
'not  a  timely,  suggestion.  All  the  safe- 
Stiards  with  which  we  can  surround  our- 
Bclves  and  friends  Is  an  evidence  of 
sanity  on  our  own  part,  and  real  affec- 
tion for  our  friends,' 

"If  Dr.  Evans  had  added  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  advisability  of  caution 
on  the  ground  of  age,  not  morality,  it 
mi!?ht  not  have  been  amiss,  and  my  own 
limited  lapse  into  conviviality  and  ob- 
servation convinces  me  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  statement:  From  25  to  .'^a 
\c-urs/let  her  go  wide  open;  35  to  50  let 
uer  go,  but  easy;  50  on,  safety  first. 

"Of  course  there  arc  those  who  prefer 
I  to  pa£  a  vasl^  lare  aud  £0  to  the  devU. 

lather  than  to  travel  on  a  tree  pass  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  temperance  and 
sobriety,  and  for  them  neither  Dr. 
Evans's  article  nor  any  other  will  serve 
as  a  brake.  Nothing  but  pneumonia  or 
jail  will  stop  them." 

Old  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Quincy,  cited  by 
"F.  S.  C,"  was  merely  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  Avicenna,  the  Arabian  phil- 
osopher and  physician  to  the  Sultan 
Cabous.  He  plainly  affirmed  that  it 
wa.-*  .good  for  a  man  to  be  drunk  once 


hi  niiinth,  for  this  Intoxication  resulted 
Mn  alleviation  of  spirits,  resolution  of 
iHiporflulties,  and  provocation  of  sweat. 
Tills  doctrine,  however,  was  ably  corn- 
batted  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
characterized  it  as  a  "Common  flattery 
.  of  sensuality."  "And  Indeed  although 
.sometimes  effects  succeed  which  may 
relieve  the  body,  yet  If  they  carry  mis- 
chief or  peril  unto  the  soul,  we  are 
therein  restralnable  by  divinity,  which 
circumscrlbeth  physic  and  circumstan- 
tially determines  the  use  thereof." 

"Averroea,  a  man  of  his  (Avlcenna'a) 
own  faith,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "was  of 
another  belief;  restraining  his  ebrlety 
j  unto  hilarity,  and  In  effect  making  no 
more  thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth, 
and  was  allowable  in  CatO;  that  Is  a 
'  sober  incalescence  and  regulated  aes- 
Ituation  from  wine;  or,  what  may  be  con- 
ceived between  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
when  tho  text  expresseth,  they  were 
merry,  or  drank  largely." 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Christopher 
Wren,  father  of  the  architect,  wrote  on 
the  margin  of  Sir  Thomas's  "Pseudo- 
doxia  Epideniica";  "Noe  man  could 
more  properlye  inveighe  against  this 
beastly  sinn,  than  a  grave  and  learned 
physician,  were  Itt  for  noe  more  but 
I  the  acquitting  his  noble  faculty  from 
j  the  guilt  of  countenanclnge  a  medicine 
soe  lothsome  and  soe  odious." 


I        The  Times  Have  Changed. 

i  "Ouida's"  objection  to  eating  in  pub- 
lic fell  in  with  early  Victorian  preju- 
dices, so  far  as  her  own  sex  was  con- 
cerned. Sixty  years  ago  it  was  counted 
highly  improper  for  a  lady  to  dine  in 
any  public  resort.  Most  hotels  and 
coffee  rooms  of  standing  refused  to 
serve  female  customers,  and  Kinglake 
records  how  on  one  occasion  he  dined 
with  Lady  Morley  "at  a  restaurant 
where  a  lady  may  dine  if  she  runs  up- 
stairs very  fast."— London  Dally  Chron- 
icle. 


I  Like  the  Irregular  'crab, 

j  Which,  though  't  goes  ba^ckward,  thinks 

that  it  goes  right, 
I  Because  It  goes  Its  own  way. 

I  Concerning  Crabs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'   The  Egyptian  obelisk  In  Central  Park, 
I  New  York,  rests  at  each  corner  on  a 
bronze  crab.   The  base  of  the  Washing- 
ton statue  in  the  "Headquarters"  at 
Newburg-on-the-Hudson  also  rests  on 
four  bronze  crabs.   What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  crustaceans  In  such  combi- 
nation? PHIL  OVERBORIJM. 
Boston,  March  22. 

We  do  n'ot  know.  In  zoological  mylh- 
j  ology  the  crab  Is  the  moon  that  often 
saves  the  solar  hero.  As  the  moon 
watches  and  makes  men  watch,  the 
crab's  eyes  with  the  flesh  of  a  nightin- 
gale, tied  up  in  the  skin  of  a  stag,  will 
keep  a  man  awake.  The  river  crab,  cut 
in  pieces  and  drunk,  is  a  re-nedy  against 
any  poison,  especially  the  venom  of  a 
toad.  The  ej'es  of  the  crab  are  also  use- 
ful In  that  cruel  disease,  the  stone.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Hodson  informs  us  that  when  the 
Chirus  of  Manipur  wish  to  make  rain 
they  catch  a  crab  and  put  it  in  a  pot 
of  water.  "Then  the  headman  goes  to 
the  gate  of  the  village  and  keeps  lifting 
the  crab  out  of  the  water  and  putting 
it  back  into  it  till  he  Is  tired."  In  Tus- 
cany, If  a  faithless  lover  marries  an- 
other, the  girl  mixes  the  broken  shell 
of  a  crab  in  his  food  or  drink,  or  hides 
one  of  her  hairs  in  a  bird's  nest.  "This 
will  make  the  marriage  unhappy,  and 
the  husband  will  continually  pine  for 
his  neglected  sweetheart.  When  a  crab 
grows  old,  two  stones  of  a  white  color 
mixed  with  red  are  found  in  his  head, 
which  are  of  such  virtue  that,  griven  in 
drink,  they  heal  punctures  of  the  heart." 
If  a  crab  have  a  stone  In  the  head,  it 
may  freeze  in  extremely  cold  weather; 
then  the  crab  soon  dies.  The  crab's 
ashes  are  recommended  by  Dloscorldes 
in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  flssures,  chil- 
blains and  cancer.  Galen  speaks  confi- 
dently of  their  efficacy  in  hydrophobia. 
Avicenna  and  Rhases  gave  as  a  remedy 
agait'st  phthisis  the  flesh  of  the  river 
crab  with  the  milk  of  asses.  Lyly  says 
in  "Buphues"  that  "the  filthy  sow  when 
she  Is  slcke,  eatelh  the  sea  crab,  and  is 
immediately  reciired."  But  how  does 
the  poor  sow  catch  the  crab? 

John  Russell,  In  his  "Boke  of  Nurture," 
written  about  1450,  instructs  the  reader 
about  dressing  and  carving  the  crab  for 
the  table; 

And  when  ye  have  piked  the  stuff  owt  of 

every  shelle 
With  the  poynt  of  youre  Knyfe,  loke  ys 

temper  It  welle, 
Put  vlnegre  thereto,  verdijus,  or  ayselle, 
Cast  thereon   powdur,   the   better  it  wii: 

Bmelle, 

Send  the  crabbe  to  the  Kychyn  there  fon 
to-  hete. 

Again  fetch  It  to  thy  aovcrayne  sittynge  ai 
mete ; 

Breke  the   clawcs     of  the     crabbe,  th' 

.smalle  and  the  grete, 
In  a  disch  them  ye  lay  If  hit  like  you 

isoverayne  to  ete, 
[Here  is  a  store  of  useful  and  improv 
ing  information,  but  we  find  nowhere  . 
reason  for  resting  an  obelisk  or  a 
statue  on  crabs  of  bronze  or  any  other 
material.- Ed.] 
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Jehiel'B  Case. 

A'  I  liJ  World  Wags: 

Til.'  occasional  mlmiae  of  power  by  I 
■n  nrhltrary  and  heartless  press  can- 
not f;iil  to  stir  Indignation  in  the  hearts 
,,1  ;  !l  riti/.ens  of  our  great  and  glorious 
hm',  Thft  defamation  of  my  dear  old 
.,ri.  11(1  .Tehiel  Nlckerson,  leader  of  the 
i  l  .i,i|)ort.  brass  band,  arouses  this  par- 
ti -ilar  citizen  to  action.  We  all  know 
Jchiel.  He  is  the  musical  centre  of  his 
little  sphere,  and  to  him  are  referredj 
all  disputes  on  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty of  the  various  instruments  and 
on  the  standing  of  artists  of  local  andi 
national  reputation.  His  answer  leaves 
no  haze  of  uncertainty  around  the  eub- 
lect  He  Is  an  authority,  the  rock 
around  which  ebb  and  tide  generations 
of  musical  culture. 

Imagine  the  dismay  of  his  erstwhile 
faithful  disciples  upon  reading  in  your 
column  of  March  20  that  he  was  wrong 
about  that  baritone  question.  The  bot- 
tom has  fallen  out  of  the  world  t  Jehlel 
never  used  a  euphonium  In  his  band, 
but  once  he  almost  succumbed  to  the 
wiles  of  a  stranded  "trooper"  who 
wished  to  dispose  of  a  "double-belled 
curhonium"  at  a  bargain  price.  Never- 
theless he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
baritone  and  euphonium  may  be  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Words  are  show- 
ered on  us  from  dawn  to  dark  and  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  occasionally  we 
..linvild  be  a  little  In  doubt  as  to  just 
>\!i.t  they  mean.  Leader  Nlckerson 
liao  been  'unfortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  usual  fate  of  the  Innocent  bystander | 
in  this  particular  deluge  and,  speak- 
ing for  him,  I  suggest  that  his 
defamer  t>irn  from  Cecil  Forsyth  to 
George  W.  Stewart,  for  Instance,  and 
get  a  little  Information  on  the  Dractl-. 
cal  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Nlckerson  feels  very  badly  over 
this  matter,  but  assures  me  that  he 
does  not  Intend  to  sue  The  Herald  for 
libel  It  mav  interest  his  many  friends 
to  know  that  Jehiel  has  developed  a 
set  ot  sparse  chln-whisliers  and  milch 
to  his  wife's  consternation  has  again 
begun  to  chew  tobacco,  a  habit  which 
he  has  not  Indulged  in  since  his  wed- 
ding, 35  years  ago.  He  finds  his  ability 
on  the  clarinet  unaffected  by  a  new 
set  of  store  teeth. 

GROVRR  GRAUSTARK. 
Clamport,  March  22. 
p.  s.— Soma  of  the  boys  make  no  se- 
cret of  the  fact  that  they  are  glad  you 
tfave  "Hi"  a  trimming.    He  has  been  a 
Tittle  hare  on  them  lately. 


With  an  Annex. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Pavey's; 
.statement  of  Roscoe  Conkllng's  residence 
:ii.ii  mine  is  only  an  apparent  one.  The 
Hoffman  House  had  an  annex  or  "L"  on, 

1th  .-itrcet  The  widely  known  bar-room 
11  1  sallery  was  in  this  annex,  and  could  1 
be  beeu  iroiu  21th  street.  Mr.  ronkllnfr-s  i 

rooms  were  In  this  part  of  the  hotel,  and 
ho  probably  used  the  24th  street  en- 
trance, as  more  private  than  the  one 
on  Broadway. 

ROGER    S.  TRACT,  M.  D. 
B&llardvale,  March  22. 


"Lucile's"  Birthplace. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Washington  letter  printed  In 
The  Herald  of  Sunday  last,  reference 
is  inadc  to  "a  large  private  house"  at 
the  capital  "which  used  formerly  to  be  l 
the  BritLsh  embassy  In  which  Bulwcr- 
Lytton  wrote  'Luclle.'  " 

Is  that  statement  fact  or  legend?  The 
I  poet  was  bom  In  1831,  in  1850  he  came 
'  to  Washington  as  the  unpaid  secretary 
to  his  uncle,  tlie  British  minister— hie 
father  was  the  novelist — and  remained « 
for  two  years,  and  "Luclle,"  which  wag  ^ 
not  his  first  published  work,  was  pubr 
llshed  in  1860. 

OBADIAH  STEPPENHIGH.  | 
Boston,  March  22. 

.Sir  Henry  Bulwer — Lord  Dalling — 
went  to  Washington  In  1849.  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith)  accompanied  him  as 
private  secretary.  Sir  Henry  left  Wash- 
ington In  1852,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
at  Florence,  and  Lytton  went  with  him. 
Soon  afterwards  Lytton  was  attache  at 
The  Hague  and  In  Vienna.  We  do  not 
believe  "Luclle''  was  written  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C— Ed.  I 

In  the  Neck. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  statesmen's  necks,  the  explana-( 
tlon  Is  that  men  of  the  kind  whose 
necks  are  shaved  have  been  appointed 
to  rattle  around  in  the  Jobs  which  have 
usually  been  flUed  by  men  of  different 

allbre. 

If  I  might  Include  myself  !n  the  et  al. 
I  class,  I  would  not  answer  Mr.  Was- 
■  son's    question    directly,    but  would 
merely  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am  that 
the  barber  doesn't  use  a  guillotine  In- 
stead of  a  razor.  H.  J.  L. 
Medford,  March  22. 


18TH  PUBLIC 
REHEARSAL 

The  18th  PuWio  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Trc.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.    The  propto  was 

as  follows:  »««u?in 

Symphouy  Na.  2,  In  B  ml»er.„  -^SS^eS 

Thre«  songs  with  orchestra  ^.Beetnoven 

Wonne  der  Wehtmit.    to 

FreudToll  und  leidYoll,  from        """^  *•> 

"Estmont."  „  ^ 

Die  Ehre  Gottes  In  a«-JJ»*7,-,t„ 
Four  tone  poems  for  orcliestra  (»f ter  BMCK^^ 

ThW  songs  with  -^^^^^  .Bral.m» 

Immer  Iel»er  flrd  metn  Schlommer. 

■Wlr  wBfideltcu,  wir  Zwei. 

Auf  dem  KircHofe.  Wehpr 
OTPrture  to  "Oberon"  I  V  '-n^lZl 

Reger's  tone  poems,  heard  ln_  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  v^^re  'n«P'"^«^,^^^„' 
pictures  of  Arnold  Boeclclin^  The 
Hermit  Fiddling  Before  the  Statue  ol 
the  Madonna,"  "SPort  '>t,^he  Waves 
"The  Island  of  the  Dead  8;"^  ^ac- 
chanale  They  were  performed  for  tne 
C  time  It  Issen  in  1913.  Picture'  b^y 
this  Swiss  painter  have  led  other  com- 
posers to  write  music.  Hans  Huber  s 
"Beoecklln"  symphony.  Rachmaninoff  • 
"Wland  of  the  Dead"  Weingju-t. 
ner's  "Blysian  Fields"  have  been  heard 

^It^'has  been  said  that  Reger's  aim 
was  to  paint  moods  and  not  to  unite 
program  music.  If  this  Is  so  he  caught 
the  religious  mood  of  the  Hermit 
picture  by  suggesting  eccleslastlcaJ 
"ones  used  in  the  divine  eervice.  The 
picture  compelled  him  to  employ  a  solo 
vloUn  These  solo  passages  were^flnely 
p  ayek  by  Mr.  Noack  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Witek,  but  It  would  not  he 
eLy  to  imagine  the  Holy  Mother 
pissed  by  the  strains  «  w« 
remember  that  She  accepted  gratefully 
[hT  pToi.s  homage  of  the  .Tongleur  that 
in  he  legend  seemed  irreverent  to  the 
good  monks  The  whole  tone  poem,  like 
fhe  three  others.  Is  <31«""=Jly  .^"^'^.."e' 
the  head-  without  genuine  feeling,  tiue 
;a?cy  "Sport  of  the  Waves"  is  more 
naroramlc  The  .more  melodious 
Sf^su^s  have  a  Mendelssohlan  flavor 
The  first  Impressions  made  by  BoecK 
Vln's  -'Island  of  the  Dead"  are  awful 
Btufness-absolute  rest.  The  picture  is 
?he  most  familiar  of  the  four  chosen 
by  Reger,  who  seems  to  have  holly 
'misconceived,  in  this  >"\tf"<=«.  ^re' 
tlment  of  the  painting  Many  of  us  re- 
member Rachmaninoff's  m.usic;  how  ad- 
mirably ho  reproduced  this  P  ct^re  in 
tones,  how  there  was  the  feeling  of  a 
mysterious  hush,  a  solemn 
broken  even  by  the  rowed  boat  with  its 
burden-that  Is.  when  the  composer  con- 
ducted, for  Mr.  Fiedler  afterwards  made 
a  sad  mess  of  it  and  turned  at  once  the 
tranquil  sea  into  storm-tossed  billows. 
Rachmaninoff  Introduced  an  »pi8ode  ot 
mighty  lamentation,  but  in  Reger  s 
music  the  walling  begins  almost  im- 
mediately and  there  is  little  a^m,  no 
suggestion  ot  the  remote  Island,  visited 
only  by  the  shrouded  in  the  coffin  with 
attendant  mourner.  Nor  is  there  In  this 
setting  a  new  or  impressive  note  of 
grief. 

The  Bacchanale  Is  the  least  slgnlfl- 
cant  of  the  four  pieces.  Boecklln's  pict- 
ure might  have  been  ^painted  by  a 
Teniers  of  Italy;  for  these  revellers  be- 
fore the  wine  shop  near  Rome  are  the 
tossiwts  of  Teniers  and  Jan  Steen.  Per- 
haps Boecklln  wished  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  the  landscape  and  the 
lords  of  the  earth.  His  Bacchanale  has 
not  the  sacred  frenzy;  It  is  neither 


J*'*''"*"*  ^9W|PBi^^Bhe  was  aentl-Tl 
mental  In  Beeliov«n'»  "Wonne  der 
Wrtimut,"  which  Is  an  example  of 
Beethoven  at  his  weakest,  and  explosive 
in  the  song  from  "Bgmont. "  She  was 
more  effective  in  "Auf  dem  Kirchofe  ' 
and  "Die  Bhre  GottM" 

I  I  am  the  Counter-Jumper,  weat  and  ellemlnata. 
I  1  love  to  loaf  and  lie  about  diygooda. 
I  lonf  and  invite  the  Buyer. 

I  «m  the  essence  ot  retail.    The  sum  and  result 
of  small  prtiflts  and  quick  retoms. 

■  The  picayune  Is  part  of  me,  and  so  18  tn»  Bair- 
i  cent,  and  the  mill  only  arithmetically  ap- 
:       preciable.  ,     ^  - ; 

The  shining,  cheap-woren  aarsnet  Is  ot  me,  ana, 
1  am  of  It.  I 

And  the  white  boblnet,   

And  the  moire  antique,  thlekly  webbed  and 
Btrown  with  Impossible  flowers,  I 
And  the  warm  winter  gloves  "ned  ■with  fur. 
And  the  delicate  Eiimmer  goods  ot  """eaas. 
And  the  intermediate  ones  built  of  the  hide  or 

the  Swedish  rat.   ; 

All  these  things  are  ot  me,  and  many  more  also. 
For  I  am  the  shop,  and  the  counter,  and  the  till. 
But  particularly  the  last. 

The  Easier  Way. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  blame  Hazel  for  taking  the 
$7  combinatlon-don't  blame  her  one 
single  bit.  I  hope  she  got  a  value,  and 
that  she  made  sure  it  was  real  val 
insertion  and  edge,  and  not  the  cheap 
German  val  or  that  threadjr  looking 
near-val,  and  that  It  had  nTce  hand 
embroidered  seed  work  and  silk  ribbon 
through  hand  made  beading  and  was 
a  Meroella  drawer  combination,  and  not 
one  of  those  princess  or  waistline  num- 
bers. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  sympathlie  with 
her.  I  used  to  be  on  the  French  under- 
wear before  they  transferred  me  to 
the  knit  underwear— the  superintendent 
transferred  me  because  he  said  my  per- 
centages was  too  small.  Anyway,  be- 
fore they  shifted  me  to  department  W, 
I  ached.  I  just  simply  ached  day  and 
night  for  a  certain  French  hand  made 
and  hand  embroidered  brassiere  and 
a  pink  crepe  de  chine  camisole,  with 
oriental  lace  top  and  blue  satin  ribbon 
strap  shoulders  and  touches  of  real 
Cluny— an  excellent  value  at  the  price. 

I I  could  have  afforded  to  pay  cost  for  It, 
I  like  the  buyers  and  executives  and  ad- 
!  vertlslng  meli— pretty  soft  for  some 
I  people!— but  I  couldn't  afford  cost  plus 
'  20,  BO  here's  how  I  got  them  without 

doing  any  smuggling  like  Hazel  did: 

I  got  an  Ink  spot  on  the  brassiere 
without  saying  a  word  to  a  single  living 
soul.  I  dropped  the  camisole  one  day 
at  the  feet,  of  the  floor  man  when  he 
was  standing  near  a  counter  where  we 
were  running  some  camisole  specials 
for  the  May  White  Sale.  M'hen  hei 
walked  away  he  put  his  big  gimboat 
right  on  the  crepe  de  chine  part.  I  gave' 
a  little  shriek,  loud  enough  for  only  him 
to  hear,  and  tried  to  turn  pale  as  I 
looked  down.  He  picked  It  up  and  gave 
It  to  me  and  said:  "Take  it  home  if  Itj 
lits  you  and  don't  say  nothing  to  any-; 
body."  Then  I  told  him  about  the  Ink 
spot  that  somebody  had  got  right  on 
the  front  of  the  brassiere  and  he  told 
me  X  could  have  that,  too.  He  v.-as  aj 
pretty  good  fellow  and  he  certainly  used  i 
elegant  English. 

I  th'nk  maybe  If  Hazel  had  have  usedj 
a  little  ravvy,  she  wouldn't  have  hadj 
to  have  stolen  that  combination.  ; 

KATRINE  GRF.T.  : 

Boston,  March  25. 


heroic  nor  delirious.  There  1«  no  vinous  1 
exaltation;  there  is  merely  a  uveiy 
movement,  noisy,  crashing;  sportn  e 
only  a.'?  the  elephant  of  Milton  was 
ihirthful.  „,.„„f 
These  tone  poems  are  another  prooi 
of  Reger's  fatal  fluency,  his  facility  m 
routine,  his  thick  instrumentation,  ni. 
lack  of  imagination. 

Borodin,  the  chemist,  had  In  no  wa\ 
the  training  of  Reger  or  his  contra- 
puntal birthright,  but  how  vivid  ana 
vital  his  symphony  sounded  in  compari- 
son with  the  four-tone  poems,  ine 
BuESians  say  that  this  sympho^iy  has  a 
truly  national  character,  yet  It  appeals 
to  the  musically  sensitive  beyond  the 
boMndariea  It  is  oriental  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  phrase,  the  Insistence  of  mo- 
tive or  rhythm,  the  glaring  colors 
'There  is  the  barbaric  pomp,  the  wim 

and  raelajicholy  beauty  of  a  people  s 

song,   the    savage    din    of  triumphant 

feasters.    In  comparison,  Tschalkowsky 

is  a  timid  cosmopolite  with  a  mooern 
'  and  snivelling  dread  of  death.  GlazunofC 

is  a  thoroughly  trained  and  reactionary 

German  pi  ofeasor. 
The  performance  was  a  brilliant  one, 

ffnd  on  the  poems  ot  Reger  an  equal 

care  was  bestowed  by  Dr.  Muck  ana 

the  players.  .r..    

I      Miss  Gerhardt  was  evidently  sufterlns  1  ^^111^^^  beautifully  of  a  hath  an 
from  a  cold  nor  was  her  choice  of  jo^f  ^  'jifc.-  coached   bed.     I   wish  all 
fortunate.       The    orchestration   of  the  ; 
accompaniments  did  not  make  the  sonfes 
more  appropriate  to  the  large  hall.  Mr. 
Nikisch.  who  orchestrated  two  ot  the 
airs  by  Beethoven,  showed  a  more  di.s- 
creet  taste  than  Reger,  who  was  clumsy 
in  his  treatment  of  Bi-ahms's  "Auf  dem 
Kirchofe."    Miss  Gerhardt  took  "Iramer 
lelse"  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  the  beauty 
of  the  melody  tbc  pathos  of  Oie 


A  Human  Document. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I 'know  of  no  life  so  fascinating  as 
that  of  the  "Idle  rich."  Once  I  made 
$1.60  extra,  so  I  decided  I  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  food  and  raiment  for 
at  least  one  full  day  more.  The  next 
morning  I  Idled  In  bed,  rose  and  made 
my  coffee  at  9:80,  and  sat  In  absolute 
Idleness  and  a  gingham  apron,  and 
mused  on  the  glories  of  being  Idle  and 
rich.  I  even  thought  of  buying  a  motor 
car— a  nice  little  one— and  going  spin- 
ning over  the  high  roads  and  byroads, 
and  then  as  the  luxury  of  a  whole  day 
doing  nothing  but  what  I  pleased  got 
further  and  further  into  my  blood  1 
mused  on  trips  to  Florida,'  to  California, 
On  a  husband  who  would  go  out  every 
day  and  work  hard  and  let  me  go  on 
and  on  living  Just  like  this.  The  dear 
ladles  who  have  nice  husbands  working 
so  hard  for  them  that  they  can  afford 
to  belong  to  all  the  clubs  in  the  uni- 
verse and  organize  meetings  and  get  up 
and  holler  about  the  down-trodden  sex 
they  represent— and  all  that  sort  of 
thing- make  a  girl  who  has  to  get  out 
and  earn  her  own  bread  and  butter— no 
Jam,  ever— just  laugh.  How  I  should 
love  to  be  a  down-trodden  female  of 
that  sort— of  the  sort  that  Ir.vites  all 
her  friends  to  see  how  badly  she  can 
act  in  quasi-private  theatricals,  and 
they  don't  dare  tell  her,  but  gush  and 
giggle  and  say  It  was  lovely  and  sweet, 
or  the  sort  that  opens  her  beautiful 
home  and  has  an  earnest  foreigner  tell 
all  the  other  down-trodden  how  they 
must  band  together  and  put  down  the 
men  who  are  abusing  them  body  and 
soul!  And  this  while  they  are  arrayed 
In  ermine,  satins  and  fine  linens  and 


Ti-oiii.  i,!  Deliver  ine,  good  l,ord,  ttSmi 
ihe  trmined  and  satined  ftnd  Jewelodi 
ilflves— the  down-trodden  shrlekers.  If 
they  didn't  have  this  excitement  to  while 
away  their  time  and  their  husband's  or 
father's  income  what  on  earth  would 
thoy  do!  It  strikes  me  that  all  thi» 
shrieking  from  women  has  come  about 
because  of  overproduction;  too  many 
women,  too  mi;ch  money.  Give  me  a 
state  of  bliss  where  fewer  women  ar« 
organizing  In  their  rattle-pated  way  and 
spending  so  much  money.  iThis  is  the 
morning  I  have  off  because  of  that 
extra  91.50,  so  that  is  why  I  can  philoso- 
phize so  luxuriously,  and  hate  so  luxuri- 
ously  those  ^cented,  befeathered,  empty- 
pated  females  of  the  species  who  try  ta 
say  they  are  representative  of  woman- 
hood. I  rebel  at  having  this  type  fori 
my  spokesman.  I  would  prefer  being 
represented  by  the  Dust  Man  in  "PVg- 
maUon."  or  some  honest  person  whe 
dons  the  outward  semblance  of  his  in-i 
ner  man.  Oh  for  an  Island  of  bllse 
where  we  would  never  hear  again  the 
slogan,  Vote  for  Women  or  Vote  A5in 
Them!  I  liate  both  kinds  up  upsetters. 
I  Just  want  to  be  let  alone;  not  battle- 
dored  and  ehuttled-cocked  between; 
these  two  brandi  of  ermine-llncd,  silken- i 
skinned,  loud-tongued  women.  And  they 
are  doing  it  all  for  their  children.  If 
you  took  the  census,  there  wouldn't  be 
found  to  be  a  good  half-dozen  children 
between  them.  If  there  were  they  would 
not  have  the  time  to  sit  all  day  in  an 
offlce,  heels  on  a  desk— trying  to  look 
masculine  and  act  masculine— while  all 
the  time  they  are  trying  to  let  on  theyj 
don't  love  the  men.  I  believe  the  true 
reason  why  they  work  so  hard  to  vote 
Is  that  they  want  to  get  every  chance 
they  can  to  talk  with  men  under  the 
approval  of  Mme.  Grundy,  and  so  that 
no  overindulgent  husband  or  father  can 
take  exception  tc  their  hob-nobblngwith 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Thia, 
all  comes  of  my  having  an  Idle  morn-i 
ing  on  my  hands.  If  it  leads  me  into 
such  moods  and  agitation,  think  what 
865  idle  days  of  a  year  would  lead  me 
Into!  I  would  be  worse  than  a  Pank- 
hur.st  or  an  Emma  Goldstein  as  an  agi- 
tator. Thank  fortune  I  had  no  indul- 
gent father,  or  brother  or  husband,  and 
my  time  has  to  be  taken  up  every  day 
hustling  for  that  bread  and  butter- 
without  Jam.  Like  Hazel  Ray,  I  would 
rather  be  busy  swiping  occasional 
glimpses  of  happiness  from  a  beanstallc 
In  a  tin  cjn  oi  a  bedraggled  cat  on  a 
back  fence,  or  In  rapturing  over  the 
glories  of  a  silk  union  suit  than  be  one[ 
of  the  loudest-Voiced  of  all  your  down-: 
trodden  agitators  found  among  the  idle! 
clubbers!  JEAN  CHERRY. 

Boston,  March  24. 


down-trodden  women  might  get  ihelr 
wish  and  be  down-trodden;  be  the 
drudge  In  a  smelly  household,  thej 
bread-winner  for  a  family  ot  six,  or 
just  the  average  girl  hustler  in  business 
who  dreads  the  appearance  of  one  of 
these  down-trodders  approaching  her  to 
be  waited  upon.  Oh,  Lord,  deliver  m« 
from   ',\   sfito  or  «   nation  e^er  run  l^v 


The  Supporting  Crab. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  tf4  old  mythologies,  wasn't  the 
crab  supposed  to  carry  all  creation  on 
his  back?  I  have  a  recollection  of  see-j 
Ing  a  picture  depicting  an  elephant  car-l 
rylng  the  world  on  his  back  and  himself ! 
standing  of  the  back  of  a  monster  crab,  j 
Perhaps  this  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  1 
reason  for  resting  the  Washington  monu-  | 
ment  and  the  Egyptian  obelisk  on  bronse 
crabs.  ; 

In  the  discussion  on  red  herring,  which 
appeared  In  these  columns  recently,  I  i 
wonder  why  nobody  quoted  Nashe  )n 
praise  of  the  herring :  "Solyman  Her- 
ring," "our  dappert  Plemont  Huldrick 
herring,"  "the  puissant  I'ed  herring," 
"the  golden  Hesperldes  red  herring,  the 
Meonlan  red  herring,  the  red  herring  of 
Red  Herrings  Hall." 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 

Roxbury.  March  B.  , 

P.  6. — Considering  how  much  he  mars, 
the  God  of  War  is  certainly  well  named.  | 

An  English  reviewer  says  that  Mr. 
I^oward  Steele's  couple  of  do^n  sets  of 
verse  entitled  "Cleared  for  Aotlon" 
show  "a  remarkable  knowledge  ot  life 
aboard  and  the  psychology  of  thej 
sailor."  This  verse  is  quoted: 

I've  shot  for  hours  in  stinking  smoke  ; 

.M  tilings  I  cannot  sec, 
All'  'card  the  old  mng^-flnder's  voice 

romp  swcarin'  down  at  me.  , 
•E's  owled  at  mo  to  shift  me  alclitB, 

An'  damned  roc  when  I  won't. 
I've  often  longed  to  chuck  the  lot. 
But—blow  me  eyes— I  don't.  ^ 

Mr.  Chestertpn  and  Doctors.  j 

His  severe  sickness  has  not  dampe«wd  | 
the  spirits  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  He 
Is  still  as  lively  as  a  cricket  and  hw  re- 
cent paradoxes  would  have  deUghted 
the  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Here  Is  the 
beginning  of  an  article  on  Doctors,  pub- 
;iBhea  in  the  Dally  Chronicle  of 
March  in: 

"Doctors  are  a  very  valuable  and 
reputable  class,  which  has  very  Propef- 
ly  and  rightly  been  pelted,  kicked, 
thrashed.  Jumped  on.  Jeered  at,  ana 
generally  made  to  look  an  utter  fool 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  human  intelll- 
cenco.  I  repeat  In  all  seriousness,  very 
lightly  and  properly.'  For  If  doctors 
had  not  been  kicked,  thrashed,  jumped 
on  and  leered  at  at  every  opportQnity, 
by  this  time  they  would  not  be  repiita- 
ble,  but  disreputable;  and  not  valuable, 
but  \  ery  dangerous.  This  Is  a  principle 
In  hlstorv  that  seems  to  me  strangely 
neglc=tc>i.  Anyone  who  Is  given,  foe- 
MjhAtever  reason,  an  uncommon  prlvl- 
iMe  and  authority,  ought  to  have  a  hell 
rC  ".  ti-.c    anrt  T  say.  with  a  dec,,  and 


Mding  thniilifii  i. 
■miration  .  " 


■  r  my  hii 


ithioii,    II,  ,  ,    ily   does.  AU 

•lyiy  nation*  exist  in  a  state  rar- 
!f>l  civil  war.'^  .'  • 

Birthday  and  Birthplace. 

thp  World  'VS  agB: 
«l>iMkint,'  of  Friend  Street  In  the  lBt« 
ftios  a  short  time  ago.  I  received  a" 
ivitntion  to  din«  "Slsht  unseen"  with 
N(  w  York  friend  then  making  one 
f  htg  frequent  visits   to  the  Hub,  a 
nan  who  lives  to  seek  out  and  Intro- 
uci>  his  friends  to  out-of-tlie-way  and 
nconventionally  attractive  places.  On 
ho  evening  named,  he  piloted  a  party 
t  us  to  an  Italian  hotel  at  the  North 
Ind  which  he  was  quite  sure  none  of 
s  had  ever  entered,  however  familiar 
;s    name    and     outward  appearance 
light  be.    Here  a  tempting  and  typl- 
ally  Italian  dinner  was  served  in  a 
rivate  room  on  the  second  floor,  during 
'hlch  our  host  announced  to  our  sur- 
rise    that    we  were 
irthday.  and  laughingly  referred  to  the 
ii-t  that  he,  a  New  Yorker,  should  be 
ble  to  Introduce  native  Bostonlans  to 
niething  so  gaetronomically  desirable. 
jr  some  time,  however,  I   had  been 
king  obsorvatlons,  getting  my  latitude 
lid  longitude,   as  It  were,  and  when 
?  had  finished  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
iformlng  him   that  I  had  been  "in- 
odiiced''  Into  that  house  some  50  odd 
ears   before,    that    In    fact   we  were 
lebrallng  his  birthday  in  my  blrth- 
lace,  the  same  house  and  so  far  "as 
could  Identify  It,  the  same  room. 
I  well  remember  In  those  childhood 
flays   the   large    old-fashioned  wooden 
house  next  door  to  us  (where  now  Is 
tlie  junction  of  PYlend  and  Washing- 
ton streets)  with  Its  attractive  garden, 
ts  trees,  vines,  arbors,  and  brick  walks, 
the  home  o£  friends  whose  friendship 
had  so  long  survived  the  breaking  of 
neighborly  ties. 

But  T   do  not  think  that   even  un- 
limited spaghetti  Napolltalne  and  Spu- 
mante  Muscata  would  tempt  me  to  be- 
come a  resident  o£  Friend  street  now. 
Boston.  C.  H.  C. 


needed  to  make  the  lUu>.H.n     "'^'^J' ^  J'_ 
In  this  part  of  ^he  Production  credit  18 
,in,    |-«ther  Snton  "IB,  who  planned  the 
.  and  lighting,  and  made  a  most 
thunder  storm  In  the  first  aot. 
woods  scene  wa*  brought  to  the 

Helnrlch,  thp 


stnge. 

The   leading  parts  of 
l,ell-founder,  who  aWB  the^^Pfi 
n,,.n,  and  Rautendelein,  the  fair>  sym 

boUc  Of  Nature,  were  PlaJf ^^.^''^'^^/X" 

the  elo 


|„g  l.y  Mary  Morris  'k;  and 
Sands  '16.  Mary  EUU  'IT  as 
mentnl  wood-sprite  wa^  J^f '-".""It  were" 
feotive.  The  others  '"^tho  cast  were- 
Masda.  Caroline  Church  'lo;  the  ^^'c^!^; 
Ivrthel  GrMfIn  '17;  the  schoolmaster,  Es- 
ther Bacon  '15;  the  >>arher  Rosamond 
'VAlot  -IT  old  Wlttiken,  Helen  Fish, 
ferad  ;  t  je  N°cklemann,  Eunice  Allen  _1  ; 
^et^^hbor,  Ma.^t  Ca-r^«^two^^^^^^^^^ 


the  president  of  ttie 


.c.  -    llo"  Wilson  16_ 

celebrating    his    ^AIlce  Miner  17 

,  ,t"-°V,nb  wa'  the" general  nTonager; 
SoPLeWir '15  was  the  chairman  for 

T^Zlrl  an^Dorothy  Fox  '15,  business 
.manager.   . 


I 


An  Old-Tlme  Inn. 

Mr.  John  Maude,  an  Englishman, 
lived  in  this  country  from  1793  to  1800. 
In  the  latter  year  he  journeyed  by 
sloop,  stage  and  on  horseback  from  New 
York  to  Niagara  Falls.  Extracts  from 
his  journal  of  that  year  were  recently 
published  in  the  Ontario  Co.  Tinips.  We 
quote  the  description  of  a  tavern  at 
Watkinstown,  or  Mlddletown,  now 
known  as  Naples: 

"The  Tavern  is  a  house  In  which  filth 
and  famine  strive  for  mastery.  Leonora, 
who  catered  for  Gil  Bias'  thieves,  must 
have  been  a  decent  body  compared  to 
our  hostess,  who  for  our  dinner  hashed  i 
up  the  scrapings  and  fragments  of  other  i 
men's  plates,  or  rather  a  wooden  tray,  | 
out  of  whtch  we  were  all  obliged  to  eat. 
'JIarry,    Sir,   she's   all   grease;   and  I 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but 
to  make  a  lamp  of  her  and  run  from 
her  by  her  own  light.     I  warrant  her 
rags  and  the  tallow  In  them  will  burn 
a  Poland  winter ;  if  she  lives  till  Dooms- 
day, she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the 
whole  world.'    This  was  decidedly  the 
dirtiest  house  In  which  I  ever  was  in 
any  country.    It  was  certainly  an  ex- 
ception from  the  general  habits  of  this 
people.    With  attention'  to  cleanliness, 
the  family  might  have  lived  In  a  very 
enviable  manner ;  they  had  provisions 
in  abundance,  and    the  neighborhood 
was  well  stocked  with  game  and  flsh.  I 
went  to  bed  !n  my  gloves    and  boot*. 
The  cheese  dropped  fatness  upon  us  as 
we  sat  in  the  hall.    Though'  settled  here 
many  years  on  an  excellent  farm  we 
could  not  get  any  one  article  we  had  a 
risht  to  look  for:  neither  flsh,  flesh,  nor 
fowl ;  neither  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  vege- 
tables.   Our  glasses  might  pass  for  dirty 
horn ;    they   would    require   boiling  in 
soapsuds  and  scraping  ere  it  could  be 
guessed  what  they  were  made  of.  Our 
Eoraps  were  the  last  remains  of  a  fine 
buck,  killed  yesterday  by  the  host  and 
his  haymakers  with-  scythes  and  blud- 
geoi,.-!.     It  Is  supposed  he  had  been 
chased  'by  wolves,  as  he  was  almost 
spent  when  he  crossed  the  hay  field." 

His  Epitaph 

Mr.  Lewin  Hill,  who  died  this  month 
In  his  82d  year,  after  a  service  of  43 
years  in  the  English  Postoffice— he  was 
a  nephew  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill— collected 
epitaphs,  and  in  1888  wrote  his  own: 
•■Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Lewln  Hill. 

Born  13th  Jan.,  1834.   Died  . 

He  possibly  drew  a  wrong  Inference 
From  an  undoubted  fact  when 
He  said 

He  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
For 

He  had  a  good  digestion." 

KADCLIFFE  IDLER  LLUb  : 
PRESENTS  "SUNKEN  BELL"  | 

[vVill  Be  Repeated  In  Agasslz  (Hous* 
VH  '  ^  Theatre  Twice  Today.  1  "j 

The  Radcllfte  Idler  Club  presented 
■iptmann's  fairy  play,  "The  Sunken 
'  as  Its  annual  open  Idler  In  the 
ntfslz  House  Theatre  last  night.  The 
,y  will  be  repeated  this  afternon  and 
Jtonlght.  Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
Igent  to  Dennison  House  as  usual. 

The  production  was  by  far  the  most 
I  ambitious  the  Idler  Club  has  ever  un- 
Idertaken.   Not  only  was  intelligent  act- 


G.  Schirmer.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and 
t!ie  Boston  Music  Company  of  Boston 
continue  in  publishing  interesting  works. 
The  Boston  branch  has  published  Hor- 
atio Parker's  "Morven  and  tho  Grail," 
an  oratorio  for  solo  voices,  mixed 
chorus  and  orc'aestra.  The  worl:  was 
composed  especially  for  the  Centenary 
Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety April  11-15.  The  poem  is  by  Brian 
Hooker,  and  as  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner"  there  are  marginal  notes  of  a 
narrative  or  explanatory  nature.  The 
ptory,  then,  may  be  told  as  follows: 
-Vlorveu,  seafaring  upon  the  quest  of 
the  Grail,  heareth  the  Ansels  thereof 
•  ailing  unto  him  to  follow  the  Graii. 
Ho  Will  follow  the  world's  d'.-ftani,  even 
i:nto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  arrives 
;u  the  Island  of  Avalcn,  the  heaven  of 
);leasure,  and  there  for  a  time  he  abides 
in  blits.  The  dw<!llers  in  Avalon  sing  a 
choric  song,  an  invitation  to  rest. 
Comf^   unto  us.   and  UiscoTcr  tbe  old  sweet 

lieantv.  letuinlnc 
Bcaut.r,  delight  to  doliglit,  lover  to  lo»Pr  ajain: 
Knights  grown  weaiy  of  hopeless  lionor,  ladles 

fain  of  ungatherod  flowers. 
Saints  unklsscd,  and  sages  dry  of  wine,  anil 

singers  barren  of  song- 
Learn  tlie  .loy  ye  long  for,  join  the  dance  of  the 

ros.T-footed  houra, 
Langhiiig  our  days  alootr. ' 

But  Morven  hears  in  his  heart  the 
voice  of  young  Sigurd  riding  forth 
Pgainst  the  dragon.  Wan  may  not  eon- 
tent  himself  forever  in  sweet  joy.  The 
desire  of  the  soul  Is  not  in  Avalon.  He 
heeds  not  the  entreaties  of  the  i.'slanders 
but  departs.  Arriving  at  the  'Valhalla  of 
the  old  gods,  "the  heaven  of  stark  man- 
hood," he  abides  there  in  glory  for  a 
time,  until  he  hears  in  his  soul  the  voice 
of  St.  Cecilia  hymning  Christ  her 
T.ord,  He  then  knows  that  man  cannot 
content  himself  forever  in  triumph;  nor 
is  the  Grail,  the  desire  of  the  soul  In- 
tliat  heaven:  so  he  departs  and  come.s 
among  the  saints  in  Paradise,  and  there 
he  abides  hU  time  in  peace.  There  he 
hears  in  his  spirit  Our  I.ady  communins 
with  her  child  new  born  Into  the  world, 
HUd  Morven  loarns  that  man  may  not 
content  himself  forever  at  rest:  "and  of 
the  Grail  also,  even  the  de.sire  of  the 
Boul  that  is  not  in  Paradise,  neither  to 
be  found  In  any  place,  but  rather  fol- 
lov.ed  through  all."    He  departs  out  of 

I  that  heaven  to  be  born  .again  and  be- 
come as  a  little  child.  "Thereupon  the 
heavens  are  opened  unto  him.  and  he 
Ibeholdeth  In  a  vision  the  Grail  and  the 
lAngels  thereof  singing  of  the  mystery 
of  God's  creation;  how  man  shall  not 
cease,  but  through  light  and  darkne.'!s, 
love  and  pain,  death  and  birth,  live  on 
between  Hell  and   Heaven   in  w-onder 

[,everlasting.  And  fora.sniuch  a.s  God  of 
his  own  heart  ao .  imagineth  all  things 

i  that  they  die  and  rise  again,  therefore 

'  shall  the  earth  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
world  without  end." 
Morven  Is  a  bpritons;  Sigurd,  a  tenor; 

I  St.  Cecilia,  a  soprano;  Our  I.ady,  an 
•Ho. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  knowing  the  inter- 
est now  taken  in  Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  is 
the  American  publisher  of  his  compo- 
Bitions.  "I'm  Seventeen  Come  Sunday" 
was  arranged  originally  for  mixed  cho- 
rus and  brass  band.  The  song  conies 
from  Ijincolnshire  and  Somerset.  Mr. 
Grainger  dedicates  the  af-rangement 
"lovhigly  and  ''overcnily"  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Grieg.  The  song  goes  as  follows: 

As  I  ro.<p  \ip  one  May  morning. 

One  May  monilng  so  \vurly  (early), 
T  overtook  a  pretty  fair  niaiil. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  dawnin'. 

■\\'lth  me  nie  rum  ray, 
fother  didtte  nv, 
Wok  fol  air  Oidle  Ido. 

Her  stookin's  white,  and  her  boots  were  bright, 
And  her  buckling  ebone  like  silver; 

ttie  had  a  dark  and  a  rolling  rye. 
And  her  hair  hnng  round  her  shoulder. 
With  me.  etc. 

"Wh'ie  nrc  you  going,  my  pretty  fair  irnM, 
Where  nrv.  you  going,  my  honey?" 

Qli^  answered  me  rlabt  eheerfully: 
••I'm  o:i  errand  for  ine  mummy." 
With  me,  etc. 

"H.iw  o:d  are  you.  my  prett.v  fair  maid, 

lloiv  old  are  you.  my  honey?" 
She  ane^ve^eU  me  tight  cheerfully: 

"I  am. seventeen  come  Sunday.'" 
With  me,  etc. 


i\  ill  \:>.i  iHiic  a  nia'i.         li.mi  v 
•be  answered  tnt  right  i  beerfnll.v  ; 
I  darsl  not  foi;  nn'  muniiny." 
With  me.  etc. 

"Will  yon  come  down  to  me  inummy'a  house. 
When  the  moon  shone  bright  and  clearly. 

Tou'll  come  down,  I'll  let  yon  In. 
And  me  ninminy  shall  not  hear  uk 
With  me,  etc. 

■'<».  It's  now  I'm  with  my  soldier  Iml, 

IIl^'  ways  thoy  are  so  wlnnln'; 
If  '  drum  and  Hte  is  my  delight. 

And  a  pint  of  rum  in  the  luornlug. 
With  me,  etc. 

.\  good  song  for  a  choru.s;  a  sourd 
•ong,  with  a  inoral.  The  Herald  has  also 
received  Mr.  Gritinger's  "Molly  on  liie 
Fhore,  "  an  Irish  reel,  a  Cork  tune,  I'^r 
violin  and  piano— it  Is  al.so  composed  lor 
fttil  orchestra,  tlieatre  orchestra,  strir.g 
orchestra,  string:  quartet,  pianola  ;  "Shep- 
herd's Hey."  for  piano,  which  Mr.  Grain- 
Rcr  has  played  hers  ;  the  beautiful  "Irish 
Tune  from  County  Derby,"  and  the  oid 
eong  "WlUov,',  Willow." 

Mr.  Grainger  is  particular  and  oribi- 
t:al  in  slving  instructions  for  the  pc''- 
(o:  mance  of  his  music.  On  the  first  page 
rf  "Molly  on  the  Shore"  we  read:  Keep 
four  accents  in  every  bar  hammen:ig 
Hwav  throughout;  also  in  the  soft  bits  ' 
He  calls  the  damper  pedal  the  "right 
Bide  pedal."  In  the  arrangement  of 
"Willow,  Willow,  '  for  voice,  guitar  and 
utrinBs.  we  read  (according  to  the  quo- 
tation in  Cecil  Foisyth's  orchestration)  : 
"Guitar,  fiddle,  middle-fiddle,  first  b.iss 
Pddle,  second  bass  fiddle."  He  app.'i- 
rentlv  has  no  use  for  the  words  'viola,  . 
violoncello,  double-bass,"  and  yet  his 
n^usie  would  probably  sound  as  well  if 
he  allowed  the  Latter  terms. 

Othtr  music  and  certain  books  received 
from  these   pirt)lishers  will  be  noticed 

The    London    Times,    reviewing  the 
nrst  number  of  the  Musical  Quarterly, 
published  by  G.    Schirmer,   has  much 
to  sav  about  musical  taste.     "It  (the 
Quarterly)  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed 
by    people   in    ICngland   who   want  to 
read  seriously  aboiit  music,  but  those 
people,  one  imagines,   are  rather  few 
at  tlie  best  of  times,  and  still  fewer 
j  iet  now.    A  reluctance  to  read  about 
pn  art,  and  especially  about  the  ait  of 
music,   is  not  netessarily,  however.  :i. 
symptom  of  lack  of  intere.«^t  in  it.  One 
cannot  study  the  musical  jiublic  of  this 
coiintiy  for  V(M-y  long  wltiiout  dis-.ov- 
rring  that  the  average  Englishman  has 
his  own  taste  in  music  very  strongly 
i:eveloped,   that  he  abides  by  it  tena- 
ciously as  long  a.s  it  remains  his  own, 
discards  it  remorselessly  when  he  has 
done  with  it.   and    is    singularly  un- 
affected by  all  tho  preaching  and  teach- 
gin  which  would  tell  him  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad.    There  was  a  time, 
tor  example,  when  any  one  of  Handel's 
works  was  certain  of  a  large  audience; ; 
not  only  'The  Messiah'  has  that  cer-  [ 
tainty,  but  it  fills  the  Albert  Hall.  A:j 
popula.r    song   like    'Tipperary'    and   a  I 
•ymphony  like  Elgar's  first  are  alike  i 
subject    to    the    apparently    aribtrary  ; 
but  final  decision  of  the  umpire;  for  ti ' 
time  they  cannot  be  iieard  too  often  j 
or   enjoyed  .enough.     That   time   past,  | 
no  amount  of  persuasion  will  rekindle  | 
enthusiasm.     The   British    public  ^oes 
not  dissect  its  impressions  or  form  any  I 
theories  about  them;  nor  will  it  listen 
to  the   theories  of   anyone  else.  But 
If  it  finds  that  seme  one  else's  conclu- 
sions support  its  own  it  is  immensely 
gratified.     The    -American    essays  are 
foi-  the  most  part  instructive,  the  Eng- 
li.sh    ones    constructive.     The  fortner 
have  something  which  the  writers  wish 
to  iinpart  and  which  they  have  reason 
to  think  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by 
their  readers.    The  latter  are  evolvint;- 
thought  by'  the  process  of  writing,  and 
that  process  is  its  own  reward.  Theii; 
writers    are   addressing    an  audience 
which  'will  not  be  druv,'  but  may  pos- 
sibly be  persuaded  to  think  when  suffi- 
ciently   stimiiiated    by    the  writex'a 
thought.   This  attitude  of  mind  on  {ho 
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part  of  the  musical  public  in  England 
j  accouiu.i  for  the  slight  success  of  ap- 
I  peals  to  musical  patriotism.  Composers 
!  may  ask  to  be  appreciated  because  they 
!  are    t'ne    audience's    own  countrymen, 
'  hut  the  audience  maintains  an  attitude 
j  (if  'move  riie  if  you  can.'    When  the 
j  composer  has -shown  that  he  can,  .  the 
I  public  will  praise  him  to  tho  .''Icies  be- 
cause he  is  a  fellow  Briton,  but  it,  will 
not  be  th«  more  easily  moved  by  him 
on  that  account  in  the  first  instance. 
Disheartening  though  that  may  be  alike 
to  the  composer  who  wants  to  appeal 
to   his   countrj'men   and    to   the  critic 
who  wants  to  teach  them,  it   has  its 
advantages.    The  average  Englishman's 
t;iste  in-  rnusio  may  be  illogical,  eclectic, 
ignorant,  biit  at  least  it  Is  po.'Jitive.  He 
loves  the  things  wliich  mean  sometiilng 
to  him  with  all  his  heart. 


Hiul    II,.    :.lui,ilr-  II    ;  .  .  'mI   .  ti..:iS   of  him 

inuslcuUy  ere  In  connection  with  songs 
;;ivliig  acopf  for  faclfcl  expression.  He 
sceintd  t  j  Have  a  gift  for  portraying 
nge,  and  "The  old  Sexton"  was  one 
his  rharacler  su.igs.    I  do  not  think  ii' 
piwycd  atCy  Instruniifnt, 

Tliat  Uc  «fin:i;  with  '  I'Vmma  Abbott  at 
Uciidvilly  is,  iiuite  within  tin  lange  of 
tnobabllities,  «nd  the  opTa  named 
makes  It  all  tl.f  more,  proln ble.  for  in 
Ihosu  day.s  "11  T.-'ovatore  '  was  far  and 
awa.v  thii  most  popular  bf  all  the  fa-: 
miliar  op'^-as.  and  every  one  with  a 
musical  car  knew  it  more  or  less  from 
end  to  ejid.  Whether  Eugene  knew  any 
prominent  solo  pai  t  well  (enough  to 
<,arrv  it  through  may  be  quc.«.tioned.  but 
his  self-confidence  wa,<  unlimited,  and 
he  n>ay  Iiave  done  it.  He  was  not  to 
be  judged  by  every-day  standards.  If 
he  ,lld  it  was,  of  course,  the  part  of 
the  Court  di  Luna.  The  one  unnatural 
touch  about  the  story  Is  his  alleged  de- 
sin;  1.0  conceal  what  he  had  done.  X 
I  didn't  U^icv.-  rnucii  about  lu-i  m  ln^ 
Denver  davs.  but  I  should  imagine  him 
'  as  inort-  likelv  to  make  a  humorous 
story  of  it  in  his  paper  than  to  suppress 

j  ''  Apropos  of  "II  Trovatore"  and  lllus- 
'  trating  both  his  knowledge  of  songs  and 
)  his  ready  wit.  there  was  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  70s  a  newspaper  known  as  the 
"Journal,"  with  which  Hugene,  his  bro- 
Sther  Roswell  and  Stanley  Waterloo,  all 
of  whom  afterward  achieved  fame  in 
Chicago,  were  then  connected,  and  there 
was  al.-'o  in  the  city  a  firm  of  hatters, 
'  "Hart,  Leonori  &  Co."  It  is  related  that 
Eugene,  then  slightly  impecunious,  was 
indebted  to  the  firm  and  that  when  a 
collector  one  day  presented  a  bill  to  him 
ui  the  editorial  .■^anctum,  he  promptly 
turned  it  over  and  wrote  on  tho  back, 
"O  Loving  -Hart.'  Trust  on,  trust  on. 
'Leonori,'  Fare  thee  well!"  and  re- 
turned it  with  his  compliments.  In  later 
life  he  developed  a  serious  strain,  as  hi.? 
writings  show,  but  the  days  of  the  Jour-  I 
nal  and  Hart,  Leonori  &  Co.  were  his  I 

I  effervescent  days  when  the  world  was 
[■•'till  his  oyster  and  he  took  everything 
lightly. 

Reverting  to  musical  matters,  and 
reminiscing  somewhat  on  my  own  ac- 
count, there  was  a  manifest  musical 
|Strain  in  his  family  as  there  was  in  some 
degree  in  my  own.  and  his  brother  Ros- 
well, -whom  I  have  mentioned,  mv  own 
brother,  and  I,  :it  one  time  and  another 
pang-  together  almost  everything  in  the 
o.d  Arion  and  Amphion  quartette  books. 

Mi:  Roi-v.-oll  Field  now  lives  at  Morris- 
town,  N  J.,  and  could  give  unlimited 
information  as  to  matters  about  which 
I  am  altogether  ignorant. 

ARTHUR  W.  ALLEN. 
Cambridge,  March  17. 
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s  New 
and  old 
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"Excuse  Me,"  pro- 
duced in  London  at 
the  Garrick  on  March 

in  London  *'  ^° 

say  that  if  it  weie 
j  considerably  compres.'sed  it  would  make 
'  a  good  music  hall  sketch,  Mr.  Willis 
Sweatnam  as  the  "nigger  porter"  —  we 
jare  surpr  sod  to  find  the  Times  spelling 
Negro  With  two  "g's"— was  Hchly  lui- 
(  morous,  but  "now  and  then  there  was 
just  a  little  too  much  of  the  'iMirnt 
cork'  philosophy."  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette thought  that  whatever  success  tho 
farce  mj.arht  have  in  London  would  be 
mainly  due  to  Mr  Sweatnam,  yet  hi:^ 
.speech  in  the  third  act  was  "so  long 
and  irrelevant  that  it  had  all  the  signs 
of  a  music  hall  'turn'  and  evoked  at 
list  some  slight  signs  of  impatience." 
According  to  the  Dally  Telegraph,  there 
is  some  fun  and  some  interest  out  of 
"the  gruesome  arrangements  .for  the  I 
toilet  and  ablutions  provided  by  the  ! 
American  train,  and  the  rest  of  the 
piece  is  rather  like  a  collection  of  news-  | 
paper  cuttings'  put  on  the  stage— and  i 
sometimes  of  local  newspaper  cuttings—  • 
than  anything  invented  and  construe;-  , 
ed."  As  for  Hr.  Sweatnam.  "we  hoped 
that  the  Negro  porter  was  to  be  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,  but  ho  dwindled, 
and  after  one  very  long  homily,  which 
is  not  in  England  amusing,  he  shed  only 
fitful  gleams.  Still  we  have  to  thank 
I  Mr.  Sweatnam  for  the  most  elaborate 
and   ingenious   part   of  the  -'^^ntertain- 


ment."    The  Daily  Chronicle  was  more 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Eugene  ^    letter    in  today's 

Field  as  ft   ««'-^w/s"ed  L  p.  M. 

asks    for  information 
Musician  with  .regard  to  Eugene 
Field's  musical  talent,  e.^pecially  as'  to 
his  sitigirg 'abilit.x 

,  It  was,  rnj-'  pri  i  ■  i;,, 
well  .rwl;«in  we  were  tv,  ujty-unt '  and 
for  some  time  after,  as  may  he  in- 
:err"d  frorn  the  fact  that  1  was  one  of 
the  ushers  at  iris  Vveddinj:.  and  T  prob- 
ably knew  as  much  about  his  singing  at 
that  time  ■a.'i  any  one.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent bn«'.~.  voice,  but  in  my  experience 
made  coniijarativelv  httle  use  of  it.  He 
va-  .-■  n  Mil  ..'  iiiim^c  and  would  v.n    .  ' 


favorable:  "There  were  moments  when 
the  wings  of  the  fun  fell  into  air  pock- 
ets,  and.   becoming  inactive,   were  In- 
clined to  let  the  thing  down;  but  on  the 
whole    «   *    »    the  amusing  riot  of  ab- 
i  surdities  was  very  well  sustained — par-  , 
1  ticularly  by  the  irresistible  drolleries  of 
I  Mr.  Sweatnam's  coloreol  porter." 
'    A  society,  the  London  AVelsh  Musical 
j  and  Dramatic  Union,  has  been  formed 
I  in  London,  having  for  its  object  "the 
production  and  performance  of  musical 
and    dramatic    v.'orks   by   Welsh  com- 
posers and  .lut'e.ors.  and  to  be  inter- 
preted by  Welsh  artists." 

John  Galsworthy's  new  play,  "The 
Little  Man,"  announced  for  perform- 
ance at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Birm- 
ingham. Eng.,  for  March  15.  was  writ- 
ten in  October.  1913.  It  is  cast  in  Aus- 
tria. The  action  takes  place  "on  a  de- 
parture  platform,  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  on  an  arrival  platform  of  a  rail- 
way station.  "  ' 
J.  Hartley  Manner.'s's  new  play,  "The 
Panorama  of  Youth,"  will  be  produced 
by  Sir  George  .\Iexander  at  tho  St.  , 
Janv-p'fi  Theatre,  London.  ,    ■  I 


rif  Did II' 


Didift  Want  (o  Do  Ji,  ■  bv  Georso 
I  v-dhurst  and  Walter  Haekptt  was 
1  liict-d  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Thea- 
i  I  London.  Marcli  6.  '•  'He*  Jvas  Mr 
I  Mvian  Sniitii.  or  Mr.  Joseph  Covne' 
what  he  didn't  want  to  do  was  to 

I  r  k  into  Maj.  Drinkwater's  bedroom 
in  ,1  hotel  on  the  Riviera  and  abstract 
a  leather  case  Cofttainlng  letters  writ- 
ten bv  Mrs.  Marjorie  Thompson.  But 
he  did  it.  partly  because  Mrs.  Thompson 
carried  on  so  pitifully,  partly  because 
he  was  in  search  of  romance,  and  chief- 
ly because  Mrs.  Thompson's  friend, 
l^aula  Wainwright,  was  very  beautiful, 
wUti  red  hair.  Now  Paula  Wainwright 
was  not  really  Mrs.  Thompson's  friend; 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  was  not  really  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  the  leather  case  did  not 
contain  letters,  but  some  famous  emer- 
alds. wUic'h  were  not  really  the  famous 
emeralds,  but  imitations  of  them,  car- 
ried about  by  Maj.  Drinkwater.  who 
was  not  rcaiiy  a  major,  for  his  own 
nefarious  ends.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  must  get  used  to  in  this 
bewildering  play.  Xo  one  is  what  they 
seem:  no  one  has  done  what  they 
thought  they  were  doing  or  intended  to 
do;  and  confusion  writhes  into  new  con- 
fusion with  every  entrance  or  exit.  *  •  * 
But  'He  Didn't  Want  to  Do  If  must 
certainly  be  seen.  It  is  not  witty;  but 
It  is  brilliantly  and  audaciously  funnv 
on  the  traditional  lines  of  complic  ation." 
So  said  the  Times. 

Miss  Elsie  Janis  in  "The  Passing 
Show"  of  1915  at  the  Palace,  London, 
"improved  her  reputation  as  one  of  the 
very  best  revue  artists  we  have." 
"Change  her  name  and  costume  as  she 
may,  '  .=ald  another,  "there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  accomplished  and  captlvat- 
Tng  actress,  whose  popularity  has  evi- 
dently lost  nothing  by  her  six  months 

I  *  T?he  ctoslng  of  the  Berlin  theatres  from 
I  April  1,  as  has  been  ordered,  will  mean 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  Kaiser.  As 
'King  of  Pruasla  he  owns  six  theatres, 
one  at  Cassel,  one  at  Hanover  one  at 
Wiesbaden  and  three  in  Berlin  and, 
though  he  receives  a  state  grant  tow- 
ard their  support,  the  deficit,  generally 
a  large  one.  has  to  be  met  from  h.s 
private  purse.  The  Berlin  Opera  House, 
m  which  he  has  always  shown  mo^^n- 
terest,  costs  the  Emperor  £40,000  a  jear^ 
m  this  way.-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  announcement  that  Sir  John»ton 
F^rbes-Hobertson  unveiled  ^  ™emorial , 
In  the  Walker  Theatre  at  ^'""'P^f  " 
the  latr  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hacknev  is  of  significance  when  It  is  , 
TeoanedMiat  it  was  there  they  made  1 
their  last  stage  appearance.,  Th«  play 
7''^  Mav^'^  l-iH  Exactly  one 
^erSerrwatdlnnit^I^^^^^^^^^ 

;'1rX^I'3^vi:tr-^pI"  Man 

^^^h^^  th.,  C^medle  Francais  Cornpany 
;rrt  ^hf  v-ete^fn  a"r;ecal.ed  in 

?ir\he  visit  V^^trTag^:  in'whlch 
House  of  Mo  iere  44^ear^  ago  _^ 

he  took  part.  „  july  8  1871, 

°f  ?hrSystlr  PaCe.  °  The"\.atii,ee 
*       ff-rlrt  to  the  Comedle  Francaise 
,hTthf  cny  o?  London.  uncl-  J,^« 
'spices  of  7l.^^°^^(„r°it  was  fn 

resented  ^y  T.ord  GranvlUe. 

if£  jr«sr..?K»^«  S  sr. 

viUe  had  M'/'°'^  "  ^^^.^y,  of  "s  in  our 
launay  on  his  le"^    ^^^^         the  three 
glasses  found  ^  nose.ay  m 
French  colors.    The  ''^na  o  Q„^riod. 

<i'«r  «"?[fr'old  HcrvT,  Kosslni,  Offen- 
Auber.  Heroin.  "Y.Jm  nn-ms  M.  Got 
b.o».  all  ""Sfr.  tpe  "li.  «.i<l 

£;,'.*.o';irs9 


nam,.  „1  U.e  O.'i.inciio  Fram-au-v  lo  i.v 
worlJ  of  arts  a-ia  literaUu'e  :n  London. 
To  the  n.nnie  of  fu  t;  to  the  divine  frater- 
nity of  human  intellects.  To  the  nam.;  of 
a  comedian  and  a  poet;  to  a  poet  and 
a  comedian;  to  the  name  of  MoUere- 
to  Shakespeare." 

Lady liregory's  new  play  in  three  acts. 
"Shonwalla","  was  announced  for  per- 
formanre  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin, 
on  Mar;  li  10.  ^,    ,  , 

Mr  II  M  Walbrook  writes  that  four 
plavs  ne;  formed  lay  the  Pioneer  Playc  .  s 
at  "the  Little  Theatre  on  Miirob  7 
proved  to  bo  of  uneven  interest,  mainly 
as  the  result  of  very  uneven  acting. 
"The  delicacv  of  Rostand's  'Two  Pier- 
rots' for  instance,  was  almost  entirejy 
lost,  owing  to  the  lack  of  charm  and 
understandinff  in  its  interpretation  ;  nor 
were  the  Ion?  duologues  of  Isl  Collin  s 
•Sisvpbus  and  the  Wandering  Jew'  much 
assisted  by  the  elocution  of  the  actors, 
in  the  on"  case  too  undisciplined,  ard 
in  the  oth.;r  too  artiflciai.  In  'A  Dilem- 
ma.' on  the  cii-er  band,  we  had  some 
'quite  perfect  acting  from  Miss  Gertrude, 
.Robin'  Misa  Wish  Wynne,  and  Mt. 
Car.ipbfll  GuUan;  but  it  was  almost 
wasted,  as  the  play  dealt  only  wiln  cer-^ 
t!tin  defects  in  Hie  divorce  law  wi.b 
wl-ich  evory'oody  is  familiar,  and  seuued 
more  of  a  pamphlet  than  a  play.  a;.di 
obviouslv  i-.ot  a  particularly  new  one, 
even  in '  the  theatre.  What  proved  to 
be  the  event  of  the  evening  was  the  pio- 
duction  of  M.  Evreinoft's  little  trasefly.j 
■The  Theatre  of  the  Soul.'  translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Marie  Potapcnko.i 
Here  we  had  old  things  put  in  a  new 
way— the  light  in  the  soul  between] 
reason  and  emotion,  the  vision  of  prose 
and  poetry  which  a  faithful  wife  may 
present  to  a  husband  according  to  his 
mood,  the  ugly  reality  of  the  painted 
courtesan,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  all  iiia  .e 
an  a'osorbing  and  even  thrilling  play. 
The  dialogue,  too,wa.>-  full  of  power,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  play  most  queer, 
original  and  fascinating,  .fudging  tiom 
the  ;'ppeai-ance  at  thp  finish,  most  c;f 
those  present  Would  like  to  see  'The 
Ther.tre  of  the  Soul'  agaii?.  It  was  well 
acted  by  all  concerned,  and  made  the 
evening  a  distinguishei?  one." 

Thoma.><  Holcroft's  comedy,  "The  Road 
to  Ruin,"  was  revived  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre,  London,  March  8.  and  found 
full  of  /nteresl  by  reason  of  its  homely 
scenes  and  simple  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic .si^ntiments.  "The  whole  thing  has 
'  the  richness  of  a  pint  of  good  port,  and 
I  no*  a  little  of  its  cheerin.c;  effect." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  March 
3  said  of  Mme.  Rej.-vne  at  the  Coliseum: 
I  "We  .shall  not  do  Mme.  Rejane  the 
obvious  injustice  of  seriously  criticising 
either  her  or  the  playlet  selected  for 
her  reappearance  at  the  Coliseum  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Circumstances  had 
combined  against  the  distinguished 
I  French  actress,  and  an  event  for  the 
I  succe^e  of  which  'the  readiness  l8  all' 


Re  of  j  iiiid,  succeeds  in  fiving 
expres-'iioii  to  the  various  emotional 
pects  of  the  part.  Later  comes  an  inter- 
view with  the  man  whose  treachery  has 
iust  been  revealed  to  her.  As  a  test  of 
ills  courage  she  offers  him  a  revolver, 
suggesting  that  he  shall  shoot  himself. 
But  the  fellow  is  too  much  of  a  coward, 
and  refuses.  In  an  access  of  fury 
Agatha  seizes  the  pistol,  and  a  moment 
later  her  lover  falls  d«ad  at  her  feet. 
Take  that  away,'  she  says  when  the 
alarmed  attendants  rush  in." 


The  "Vendredi"  | 
pieces,  written  by  va- 
rious composers  as 
tributes  to  Belaieff,  j 
publisher  of  Russian  j 
were  performed  in  I.«ndon  on , 
9.    "With   the  exception  cf  a 
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the  patron  and 
music 
March 


that  the  symP^^"'-- ,r'-".g  went 
land  Pa«-,«Vrf'F?aL  ifhW  hour  of 
"'  T  Thf  preJud  c^s  of  which  Lord 
■Invn^  l  id  BPOken  had  Indeed  dis- 
X^ed    for  Loui« 

,.d  t""-',.^ 'fi;te"of^  Moliere  to  his 
me    and  pointed  to  the  statue 

ble,   ana  viui  aptoT's^  toast 

.lit  It  «<>"W  "  »"r.  . 

- '» '■'?f.r«s.T.t"  w^^^^ 

tion.  and  two  dajs  laier  »v  jour- 
„,  France."    Edmond  Got    n  m«  -Jo 

u  answer  to  the  •'^^"^^f"  ;  ,^1,  i.ord 
' ^"^ife'v^  l  ad  vIXd   him  an 
aner  T  performance  before  that 


was    largely    marred    by    a  geneial 
air  of   unpreparedness.     Mme.  Rejane 
would.  In  trutli,  have  been  better  ad- 
'  vised  had  she  postponed  the  presenta- 
;  tion  of  "The  Bef  for  another  day  .3! 
two.    in   order   to   allow   of   its  beins 
properly   rehearsed.    As  matters  were 
the  voice  of  the  prompter  was  all  too 
frequently  heard,  effects  reckoned  witli 
failed  to  come  oft.  and  long  dravvnout 
pauses  seri'ed  to  rob  the  dialogue  of 
any   impression   of   spontaneity.  Yet. 
even  under  liappier  conditions,  it  may 
be    questioned    whether    'The    Bet'  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  an  adequate 
vehicle  for  the  exercise  of  Mme.  Re- 
jane's    brilliant   talent.     The    story  i.s 
thin    and   almost   entirely   lacking  in 
what   the    Americans    call    'punch.'  a 
property,  by  the  way.  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  any  sketch 
at  a  variety  theatre.    A  young  English 
lieutenant,   supposed  to  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  nursed  by  Mme.  Re- 
jane at  a  French  hospital,  invites  he;- 
to    supper   on    Christmas    eve    at  the 
chateau  near  La  Bassee,  where  he  and 
his  comrades  are  quartered.    In  spite 
of   difficulties   she   contrives   to  make 
her  way  to  the  front  to  the  delight  of 
her  youthful  admirer.     Shortly  after- 
wards tidings  come  that  the  place  is 
surrounded  by  Germans,  and  a  retreat 
to  the  trenches   Is  ordered.  Madame, 
however,    refuses   to   leave,  preferring 
to  face  the  Invaders.    On  their  arrival  [ 
It  is  assumed  by  the  major  that  he  is 
addressing  the  owner  of  the  chateau. 
The  mistake  gives  rise  to  a  little  mild! 
tun.  out  of  which  nothing  of  any  great] 
moment    arises.     Suddenly   the  major| 
espies  a  small    leather  bag  with  the 
name  'Rejane'  written  on  It.    But  just 
i.  as  In  Anatole  France's  famous  story 
Pontius  Pilate  betrayed  his  Ignorance 
i  on   a    still    more    important  occasion, 
1  the    ofl^lcer    merely    mutters.  'Rejane, 
who's  Rejane?'  and.  quitting  the  cha- 
teau, leaves  'Madame'   free  to  resume 
her  knitting.    In  a  'war  play'  as  'The 
Bef  Is  labelled,  one  naturally  expects  j 
to  find  something  of  a  thrill.    In  this 
respect  disappointment,   however,  was 
the  lot  of  yesterday's  audience  at  thel 
Coliseum.     Of    the    performance,  for 
reasons  stated,  we  say  nothing.  Mme. 
Rejane  Is  far  too  gifted  .and  accom- 
plished a  comedienne  to  be  judged  'a 
I'improvlste.'  " 

Miss  Polaire  has  been  playing  at  the 
Coliseum,  London,  in  "Agatha  In  Petro- 
grad."  "The  story  relates  to  a  famous 
singer  and  dancer,  passionately  at- 
tached to  a  man  whom  she  ultimately, 
discovers  to  be  a  spy  in  the  ray  of  the 
Germans.  Just  as  the  truth  Is  revealed 
to  her  she  Is  called  upon  to  rehearse  a 
new  Bcena,  and,  despite  her  agonized 


prelude  and  fugue  by  Glazounov.  they 
were  In  the  lighter  vein,  but  highly  fin- 
ished from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
The  'Friday'  polka,  despite  its  com- 
monplace rhythm,  is  one  of  those  things 
on  which  only  a  prig  fails  to  smile.  •  •  • 
The  'Vendredi'  pieces  are  the  expression 
of  a  spirit  that  is  lamentably  mute  here. 
The  nearest  approach  to  It  that  we 
know  of  is  realized  in  the  series  of 
'Phantasies'  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
W.  \V.  Cobbett,  but  the  composers  of 
these  interesting,  but  unequal,  pieces  do 
not  form  a  fellowship  such  as  those  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  BelaleJf's 
chamber  evenings." 

A  concert  in  London  on  March  9  was 
devoted  to  works  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Women  MuFicians. 

Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch  played  thCi 
viola  da  gamba  and  violoncello  in  Lon-  I 
don  on  March  7  when  she  brought  out) 
a  sonata  by  Schubert:  "Which,  itisto  be; 
piesumed,  is  that  written  in  1824  for  an) 
in..^trument  invented  by  Staufer  of  VI- 1 
enna.  and  called  the  arpegglone.  which  i 
was  about  the  size  of  a  viola  da  gamba 
and  tlie  shape  of  a  guitar.  The  music 
is  not  profoundly  interesting  or  particu- 
larly characteristic:  it  gives  the  impres-l 
sioii  of  having  been  a  commission  which 
did  not  arouse  the  composer  to  great, 
enthusiasm."  ' 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  .) 
i  said:  "Having  regard  to  the  object  of 
last  night's  performance  of  the  Oxford 
I  House  Choral  Society,  which  was  to 
;  commemorate  our  dead,  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  Brahms  elected  to  label 
'  his  Requiem  specifically  a  'German'  one. 
He  might  with  better  logic  have  in- 
scribed it  'Protestant'  or  'Lutheran'  or 
'Evangelical,'  for  it  distinguishes  itself 
from  those  of  Verdi,  Berlioz  and  other 
Catholic  composers  chiefly,  and  with 
intent,  l?y  the  omission  of  prayers  for 
the  dead.  With  such  a  label  Its  per- 
formance could  have  aroused  protest 
only  froiH  extremists.  But  Brahms, 
who  could  on  occasion  be  intensely, 
if  not  fanatically,  national,  has  left  us 
in  no  doubt  coneeining  his  dellbeiato, 
well-considered  intention.  Kence  an- 
other selection  would  have  been  wiser. 
That  much  ha^  to  be  said,  but  it  Icav.  s 
the  fact  untouched  that  Brahms'.s  'CSer- 
man'  Kequiein  is  a  noble,  flnfly  con- 
ceived work,  worthy  of  great  occa- 
sions." It  seems  that  Sir  VlUiers  Sfan- 
tord  protested  against  the  performance. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  an 
editorial  note  before  it.  "The  .'secret  of 
Its  origin  Brahms  never  disclosed, 
though  the  probatillty  is  that  it  was 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
rather  tbi'-n.  as  some  contend,  that  it 
was  inspired  by  his  reverence  for  Schu- 
mann. Hralinis.  at  any  rate,  ieft  it  on 
record  tliat  the  air  'Ye  who  now  sol•ro^^ ' 
was  vviitten  a.s  a  memorial  to  his 
mothei-.  However  unde.sirnble  may  bo 
1  the  pel  foi  mance  of  the  'Deutsehes  Ro- 
!  quieni'  as  a  musical  e.xpiession  of  oui 
national  grief  at  the  present  juncture. 
Brahms's  work  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  performances  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries. Unlike  other  requiems,  the  text 
is  drawn  entirely  from  the  Bible,  and 
anything  which  might  suggest  praying 
for  the  dead  was  deliberately  eschewed. 
■I  have  written  it  for  humanity  as  a 
whole.'  he  wrote  to  one  who  criticised 
his  libretto." 

George  Eustathiou  Lycudis.  a  young 
Greek  who  had  been  a  prize  winner  at 
the  Brussel.^  Conservatory,  gave  his  fi'-st 
violin  recital  in  T^ondon  last  month  and 
"allowed  a  line  musical  sense  in  hi.!!  in- 
terpretation of  very  different  kinds  of 
merit." 

.Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett  has  just  been  mei:- 
tioned.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  wrote  recently  of  him  :  "Some  25 
works  in  all  have  either  gained  prizes 
offered  by  him  in  open  competition,  or 
they  have  been  commissioned  by  him 
from  their  respective  composers.  Here 
is  a  repertoire  in  itself,  due  to  the  ir.i- 
tiative  and  generosity  of  one  man.  Mr. 
Cobbett  himself  would  be  the  laat  to 
claim  that  all  his  geese  were  swans,  but 
thlp  miniature  library  of  chamber  music 
contains  m^ny  works  of  very  remarkable 

,     ,  ... 

Mr.  Edwin  Evana  Jr.,  has  a  complaint 

to  make  "Why  is  it  that  the  ordinal y 
moral  laws  do  not  apply  to  one's  neigh- 
bor's books  or  music?  I  have  a  weighty 
grievance  just  now.  A  musician  came  to 
me  some  time  ago — so  long  that  his  iden- 
tity escapes  me — professing  a  very  laud- 
able desiie  for  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  classics  of  Russian  music.   There  ar» 


'  th>'       "lid  symphony,  in  B  minor.'  Is 
,  Under  present  circum.st  '  i  ■ 

1-,  iiig  may  toe  postponed  ti 
'  Greelv  Kalends.    Let  us  hope  al 

that  my  visitor  has  fed  his  enthu 

upon  such  excellent  fare.    Som.  I: 

doul)t  it." 

This  leads  him  to  say  that  this  ques- 
tion of  reprinting  Russian  liiusic  after 
the  war  is  likely  to  assume  formi  l  iM' 
proportions  in  Russia.    "For  cor' 
purposes  two  of  the  leading  Hn>:  uiii 
flrnae  are  offlcially  domiciled  in  Ger- 
many, viz.,  Belayeff  in  Leipzig,  and  the 
'Imperial'  in  Berlin.    Another.  GutheH. 
of  Moscow,  has  had  all  its  engraving 
executed   in   Germany.     Many   of  the 
works  of  Balakireff  and  Liapounoft  are 
published  by  Zimmermann.  which  is,  1 1 
believe,  a  German  firm  with  Russian 
connections.     It   i.?   unlikely   that   the  i 
Russians    will   revert    in    a    hurry  toj 
normal   relations   with   Germany,  and! 
this  music   will  have  to  be  reprinted 
either  in  Russia  itself,  or.  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  copyrights,  in  some  other 
country.    There  is  no  reason  whatev.  i 
why  that  country  should  not  be  Eng 
land,  save  that,  as  in  some  other  spheres, 
we  have  permitted  our  technical  effi- 
ciency to  lag  behind.    We  have  so  long  I 
allowed  Germany  a  free  field  that  h 
very  vigorous  effort  would  be  needed  to 
establish  music-engraving  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  basis."  ■ 

The  New  Yo;k  Herald  of  Maa'Ch  L'J. 
describing  a  "futurist"  concert  at  the 
•Plaza  Hotel  the  day  before,  said  that 
the  stage  presented  an  odd  appearance 
[With  .irtificiial  trees  bearing  gilded 
apples  or  oranges,  pea  green  urns  and 
a  plush  curtain.  "It  seemed  a  shame 
that  ill  this  futurist  'atmosphere'  a 
normal  grand  piano  should  have  been 
placed,  but  Mr.  Ornstein  needed  it." 

Apropos  of.  "Madaroa  Butterfly"  in 
English  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre 
London.  "A-  famous  French  author  has 
described  all  tran.slations  as  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  an  insoluble  problem. 
The  problem  is  tougher  still  in  verse, 
and  toughest  when  the  result  hog  to 
be  fitted  to  music  in  such  a  way  that 
each  emphasized  syllable  ,  fall(s  upon  a 
strong  beat.  None  but  those  who  lia\." 
practical  experience  can  appie<'ialc  tlif 
malignant  cuntiinsf  with  w'.iich  the 
stress  of  a  translated  phrase  will  def.s 
all  attempts  to  dislodge  it  from  tlie 
most  insignificant  note  of  the  musical 
passage." 

A  new  string  quintet  by  J.  B.  M.c-| 
Ewen,  one  of  the  "Fantasy"  worksj 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Cobbett  was  pro- 
duced in  London  early  this  month. 
"It  Is  pleasant  music,  with  the  virtue 
of  simplicity  and  the  disadvantage  et 
obviousness.  The  worst  of  it  is  its  la. 
of  im,nginative  form." 

Walt  Whitman  has  moved  an  Eiig- 
lisli  woman  (Welsh'.')  to  compose  music. 
Morf.vdd  Owen,  a  scholar  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  chose  "R'hitm.in's 
"Towards  the  Unlcnown  Regioa"  for  a 
song  (tenor  and  orchestra). 

Frederick  Corder  has  scored  for  full 
orchestra  his  "Elegy,"  originally  writ- 
ten for  2t  violins. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Meredith  has  written  a 
choral  setting  of  poems  by  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt  and  Sir  Owen  Seaman.  It 
takes  it  name  from  the  former's  "Sac- 
ramentum  Supremum."  Produced  March 
1.  It  savors  "more  than  ordinary  sym- 
pathy for  modern  freedom  in  the  mat- 
ter of  harmony  and  tonality.  •  <•  •  Its 
modernism  has  resulted  in  a  decided  in- 
crease of  ruggedne.ss,  if  not  altogether 
of  strength." 

"National  Songs  and  Dances  of  the 
Allies,"  music  arranged  by  J.  C.  Chan- 
ter. Mrs.  C.  W.  Kiminins.  editor  has  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Curwen,  London. 

In  Berlin  a  good  deal  of  music  is  be- 
ing made,  but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
"all  things  are  as  usual."  They  are 
certainly  not,  to  judge  by  the  kdvtr- 


few  surer  roads  to  my  sympathy,  which 
on  this  occasion  took  the  form  of  a  loan 
of  the  full  sore  of  Borodin's  two  sym- 
phonies.   That  is  the  last  I  have  seen  of 

a,  favorite  volume,  and  I  now  learn  thit  I 


tlsements  in  the  Berlin  papers;  and 
though  concerts  are  fairly  frequent,  a 
large  proportion  are  given  tor  charities, 
while  most  of  the  series  of  concerts,  as 
of  the  Philharmonic,  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced  in  number,  from  10 
more  concerts  to  six,  or  less.  Among 
^he  Individual  performers  whose  names 
I  find  on  programmes  are  Mme.  Edyth 
Walker,  an  American  long  engaged  at 
Munich,  and  well  known  at  Covent 
Garden;  E.  Dohnanyi,  the  Hungarian 
pianist  and  composer  who  used  to  be 
persona  grata  with  a  certain  large  sec- 
tion of  the  London  public;  Francz  von 
Vecsey,  the  violinist  who  created  some- 
thing of  a  furore  here  some  years  ago 
when  he  first  appeared  as  a  prodigy; 
Arnold  Ro.=e,  the  leader  of  the  quartet 
which  bears  his  name.  Mme.  Carreno 
likewise  has  been  playing  in  Berlin.  But 
in  spite  of  a  seeming  activity  there 
appears  to  be  little  of  the  old  order 
of  n-usical  life  at  present  existing  either 
in  Berlin  or  Vienna,  where  the  opera 
houses  are  opened,  it  is  true,  but  not 
with  unbroken  consecutiveness. — London 
Dally  Tele.graph. 

Some  remember  .1.  Meredith  Ball,  who 
was  conduf;tor  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
London,  under  Henry  Irving's  manage- 
ment, for  he  accon^panled  the  actor  on 
most  of  his  tours)  fn  this  country.  Ho; 
died  towards  the  end  of  last  month. ' 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  the  country 
and  was  seldom  seen  in  London. 

Every  one  in- 
Irrested  in  the 


Many 

Revivals  in 

London  Tlieatres  :  .i 

traordinary  pari  wiijch  "rcvli; 
played  in  our  theatre  since  the 
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II  to  (lie 

pie.Mpntiu 
till-  Coroii'  ■ 
,  ■  i  tory  of 
-I'ld.sinlUi  and  I.>  i 
ing:  nun  c  or  li 
"pojiulai-  siiccesscf-"  Mirli  ns  "r.al)y 
■•RmfTlp.-i.-  ".\r.>  ^  nil  a  Mason?" 
"    I.ieutr:i.-n;;  :  ■,  >-;r  r- 

■  il    'Su-eet  Nell        .  i.ij   |i,  ur.s.'  ^ 
etuy  cfi-tau  tli.i'    ..iKl.T  normal  I 
n.s  ny:;o  of  tlwsr  ii.uticular  en-  ! 
It  i  tninments  would  at  this  moment  Imve  I 
f  l.'f,^n   iiiiilressing   their  .so  familiar  ap- 
I  r»  ;il  tj  the  public  of  llie  We.-t  end  of 
I  --onilon      Several   managers,  however, 
1  li.n  0  luid  difficulties  in  discovering:  the 
I  liinil  of  now  play  which  the  public  wants 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  and  have  in 
con.sriiiKnce  fallen  back  upon  produc- 
tti)i;.>5  uliich   certainly  hit  the  popular 
ta.st(  tw  o  or  thieo  years  a^o,  and  which 
tlii-.\  licipe  will  once  asain  prove  attrac- 
ti\ c.    And  In  several  rases  these  hopes 
haw  bpen  fuiniled.    "ItaiTlea"  has  cer- 
tainly  had   another  good   run:  "Bahy 
Mine"   evoked  shrieks  of  laughter  on 
the  night  of  its  revival,  and  will  prob- 
ably .ippeal  a.!f  favorably  as  it  did  three  ' 
.\-ears  ago  to  that  section  of  playgoer.s 
whi  b  likes  that  sort  of  farce;  and  "The 
KlaK  Lieutenant"  has  enjoyed  quite  a 
remai  kable  success  at  the  Haymarket. 

The  nuestion,  however.  Is:  Should  our 
dranintl.-5ts  be  discouraged  at  such  a 
time  .'  People  are  saying  that  the  public 
are  now  more  eager  than  ever  before  to 
take  the  theatre  seriously,  and  that  the 
moment  is  peculiarly  ripe  for  the 
thoughtful  welcome  of  a  new  work  by 
Mr.  Galsworthy.  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero,  Sir 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  or  any  other  of  the 
dramatists  who  "count." 

Lecturing  to  the  Playgoers  Club  on 
Sunday  evening,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood 
said  that,  although  so  few  new  plays 
were  now  being  "produced,"  our  dra- 
matists were  harder  at  work  than  ever. 
No  doubt,  many  of  them  are,  though  a 
number  of  them  are  also  giving  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  to  the  new  patriotic 


I  dunes  or  the  lioui'.    .Mr.  Maughan,  for 
[instance,  is  helping  .at  the  front;  Mr. 
!  Bennett  is  doing  admirable  woric  in  the 
:  Liberal  pres<s— bis  article  in  the  Dail.v 
News  exposing  the  fallacies  of  a  certain 
other  dramatist's  "Common-Sense  on  the 
ilWar  '  v.a.s  a  smashing  piece  of  work, 
upon  vrhieh  he  has  been  congratulatled 
on  all  sides;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  tl'ie 
other  writers  named  would  find  it  quMe 
inipos.iil)le  to  give  the  usual  proportion 
of  tlieir  time  to  the  art  with  which  the.y 
l;<ive  made  their  reputations. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  pla; 
gdin.?  public  are  beginning  to  ask  fo 
more   now  plays.    They   do  not  wan 
tliem   to   be  what  arc   called  probleii 
plays.    Ibsen  is  not  required  just  nov 
(and   the   mention   of  the   great  Nor- 
wegian reminds  me  that  his  chief  trans- 
lator  in    this   country,     Mr.  William 
Archer,    the   critic,    is   also,    like  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  doing  brilliant  patriotic 
service  ii^  the  preSs,  his  specialty  be- 
\ris;  tho  exposure  ot  such  matters  as 
Germany's    claim    to    intellectual  su- 
premacy and  the  very  real  artistic  and 
literary  claims  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  even  of  our  own  little  country). 

Ibsen,  I  was  saying.  Is  not  wanted; 
he  is  too  grimly  sincere.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
not  wanted;  he  sounds  too  flippantly  In- 
sincere. Neither  cynicism  nor  sermon- 
izing is  required,  and  what  grew  to  be 
called  the  "Bedroom  Drama"  Is  most 
emphatically  not  wanted.  'What  is  re- 
quired is  the  play  that  combines  the 
Victorian  note  of  sincere  feeling  with 
modern  dramatic  technique  and  the 
inniirrn  humorous  toucii.  If  the  author 
of  'Caste"  were  alive  now  he  would 
!'h\o  a  fortune.  And  the  comedies  of 
Hh.Tkcspeare,  wMttily,  gracefully,  and 
reverently  presented,  might  make  an- 
other. 

"Peg  o'  My  Hfeart"  Js  quite  Tom  Rob- 
.  r.'onian  in  tendency,  so  also  Is  "The 
I  l.-i-;  r.ieutenant,"  while  "David  Copper- 
licM  "  is,  of  course,  entirely  'Victorian  lr») 
feeling,  and  even  "Potash  and'Perlmut-] 
ter"  is  almost  as  rich  in  simple  sentl-' 
iiicnt  a.s  in  comicality.  These  aire  four 
of  the  successes  of  the  day,  and  their! 
attractiveness,  I  think,  points  a  moral.! 
If  it  be  true,  as  people  are  saying,  that 
few  more  new  plays  would  be  'Very 
.  elcome,  the  kind  of  play  which  la  re- 

uired,  just  now,  seems  indicated  in  the 
.^uocesses  already  achieved. — Mr.  'Wal- 
lirook  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  March  2. 


Nietzsche  and 
His  Friend-Foe 


TantaenW 
anlmls  coeles- 
tibus  irae?  The' 

Richard  Wagner  tag  which  is  so 

istantly  recalled  by  the  social  rela- 
nsliips  of  genius  in  all  countries  stinjs 
%vith  peculiar  mordancy  the  apologia 


sll  |.         r       I  III.  .    ,    ,.|    ,::  II 
I  'tii  ifniuiy.    We  carr:,-  .a-,va>  a  plcfur>- 
knowledge    and    intellectual  powei 
inngely  barren  of  luimor,  toleration. 

Iiumanleed  temperament.  Personal 
iiiness,   ever  ready  to  break  out  In 
u  oiu-  and  recrimination,  seems  to  lurk 
tile  most  poetic  and  intellectual  Inll- 
H'ies.    I'Ylendahip  is  but  a  storage  of 
■munition  for  comin;?  feud.  Just  EM  in 
Geriuan  politics  peace  has  been  dominat- 
'  d  liy  tiio  organization  of  war.    After  a 
I   lie,  in  the  perusal  of  these  letters  and 
I  iminations,  a  casual  touch  of  urtanl- 
iinl\  provokes  a  more  acute  sense  of 
il'  pre.o.sion,  since  we  know  that  It  will 
shot  tly  be  avenged  by  a  more  than  coun- 
tervailing thrust  of  spleen. 

Few  people  ever  did  justice  to  Nleti- 
sche,  according  to  his  sister,  and  tho«o 
few  only  in  lucid  intervals,  and  most  of 
those  who  have  written  about  him  re- 
veal tho  meanest  qualities  of  human 
nature.  Now  and  then  a  compatriot 
would  see  him  as  he  really  was,  like 
the  one  who  said  "Nietzsche  had  no 
need  to  yearn  for  redemption;  In  fact,  I 
i  ni't  see  what  there  was  In  him  to  re- 
deem—he was  so  incredibly  good."  And 
e\en  this  discerning  eulogist  quarrelled 
irretrievably  with  the  philosopher  over 
a  question  of  university  patronage!  ' 
More  than  20  years  before  his  death 
Nietzsche  had  defined  for  himself  as  a 
duty  to  "shake  off  whatever  does  not 
belong  to  me,  friends  and  foes,  con- 
veniences, habits,  books,"  and  to  "live 
in  solitude"  for  the  sake  of  wisdom. 
That  the  friends  whom  he  thus  abjured 
should  not  cleave  to  him  nevertheless 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  a  surprise 
than  a  mortification.  His  attitude,  as 
he  explains  to  one  of  them,  was  a  manl- 
rcstation  of  the  "sublime  seltishnesa 
which  is  an  instinctive  obedience  to  the 
highest  law."  They,  in  their  misguided 
way,  retaliated  with  "the  selfishness 
and  rapacity  of  the  cat,"  which  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Kubhme  selfishness  of  tho  philosopher. 
And  they  could  not  perceive  tUoir  error 
even  when  he  wrote  to  point  out  their 
"feline  egotism"  In  the  most  explicit 
terms,  and  (as  his  sister  feelingly  adds) 
with  "that  courtesy  which  he  always 
observed  even  under  the  strongest 
provocation.". 

The  relations  of  this  "most  patient 
and  well-meaning  of  men"  with  Rich- 
ard Wa?ner  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
substantial  theme  of  a  volume  whose 
interest  seldom  emerges  frqin  ths  mor- 
bid. "We  are  introduced  to  their  friendT 
I  ship  only  at  its  point  of  rupture.  JThe 
1  philosopher  auu  the  composer  were 
!  spending  a  holiday  together  upon  the 
bay  of  NalJics,  when  the  latter  un- 
folded tho  inspirations  of  "Parsifal," 
spoke  of  "various  Christian  emotions 
•and  experiences"  which  he  had  under- 
Igone.  and  was  chilled  by  the  persist- 
jent  silence  of  his  companion.  His  art- 
less confessions  had  stamped  him  as  a- 
theatrical  humbug  in  the  eyes  on  one 
wlio  (ippe  di.xit)  "never  yet  made  a  mis- 
take about  any  human  being."  He  held 
it  impossible  "that  any  one  who,  like 
Wagner,  had  expressed  himself  as  an 
imcompiomlSing  at|ieist,  sliould.  ever 
revert  to  a  simple  and  genuine  faith." 
'Mistrionio  solf-decoption  tills  me  with 
di.^sust;  where  I  detect  its  presence,  the 
man's  achievements  weigh  as  nothing 
I  with  me;  I  know  that  this  staginess  lies 
at  liis  very  cpre."  So  much  for  Bucking- 
Ihaml 

With  what  painstaJting  .fidelity 
Nietzsche  laid  his  judgment  of  the  later 
Wagnerian  phases  before  the  world  Is 
tolerably  well  known.  And,  to  his  in- 
dignation, the  musician  had  the  bad 
taste,  instead  of  kissing  the  rod,  to  take 
the  counter-offensive  with  an  article 
entitled  "Popularity  and  the  Public." 
Cet  animal  est  tres  mechant!  For  a 
proper  view  of  tho  Incident  we  require, 
of  course,  tlie  guidance  of  the  sisterly 
hand.  "The  summer  of  1876  had  brought 
the  great  disiU'asionment  as  to  Wag- 
ner's art;  now  he  was  tormented  by  the 
disillusionment  as  to  Wagner's  great- 
ness of  soul."  Henceforth  Nietzsche 
made  it  a  condition  of  friendship  that 
there  should  be  full  partisanship  In  the 
quarrel:  "I  cannot  regard  any  one  as  a 
friend  unless  he  appreciates  my  relation 
to  Wagner,  and  does  me  Justice  in  the 
matter."  And  what  "justice"  implied 
we  may  gather  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

I  had  looked  so  long  for  a  man 
who  stood  higher  than  I  and  really 
saw  further  than  I  did.   In  Wagner 
I  thought  I  had  found  such  a  man. 
It  was  a  mistake.  At  present  I  can 
no  longer  even  compare  him  with 
myself.  I  am  on  a  different  plane. 
Yet  it  came  to  the  ears  of  his  "thun- 
derstruck" sister  that  there  were  peo- 
ple who  cfJled  Nietzsche  "a.  constimmat« 
egoist"!— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  M, 
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'J  lio  Illtlo  window  wlipre  tile  siin 
C.ime  Deeplu:;  In  at  moru. 


"Folding  Bedouins." 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

C.  H.  C.  should  read  "La  Casa  Pa- 
lerna"  ot  Do  Amicis.     He  is  evidently  I 
a  man  to  appreciate  the  deliciously  mel-  I 
low  spirit  of  that  story.     Regard  for; 
one's  past  Is  the  least  offensive  form  ' 
of  egotism.    I  have  it  very  strongly,  and 
1  extend   it   even   to  the   past  of  my 
friends.     There  are  half  a  dozen  men 
and  women  whose  ancestry  Interests  me 
almost  as  much  as  my  own.    It  Is  the 
mere   iiony   of   fate   that   I    have  no 
birthplace,  so  to  speak,  and  no  ancestral 
lioiTie.    The  tiny  ISth  century  house  of 
brick  in  which  I  was  born  sheltered  me 
but  a  year,  and  I  can  not  think  of  it 
as  my  birthplace.     My  paternal  family 
(Virginians,   but   not   F.   F.   V.'s)  de- 
veloped, soon  after  their  arrival  here  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  J7th  century, 
'  taste  for  migration,  so  that  they  stayed 
liaidly  two  generations  in  any  one  spot, 
and  after  reaching  the  Middle  West  re- 
turned to  the  Kast.    The  commonplace 
brick   house   built   by  my  grandfather* 
rather  more  than  a  century  ago  In  a 
middle  western  village,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  my  father,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  and  counts  with  me  for 
nothing.     As  a  stranger  and  sojourner 
on  earth  I  envied  an  acquaintance  300 
miles  .south  of  Boston,  in  whose  lovely 
old   IStli   century  house  I  was  enter- 
tained  two  or  three  years   ago.  For 
almost  a  century-and-a-half  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  inhabited  that  house,  not 
a  great  mansion,  but  a  charming  and  ; 
dignified    one,    with    rarely    beautiful  j 
woodwork,  and  the  richest  old  mahogany  | 
furniture.    T  disgraced  myself  at  break- 
fast  by   the   number   of   his  excellent 
:  griddle  cakes  that  I  ate.     It  would  be 
Idelislitful   to   have   such   an  ancestral 
(home  to  which  I  could  take  my  children 
(now  and  then  on  pious  errands.    We  of 
:  nomadic  ancestry,  however,  necessarily 
have  none  such,  nor  are  we  likely  to 
have  other  material  inheritance.  The 
marvel   to  me   is   that  my  wanderin.g 
forbears  managed  to  maintain  a  decent 
place  in  society,  and  to  give  their  chil- 
dren "the  sweet  food  of  academic  insti- 
tution."   Their  total  earnings  of  three 
generations   would    hardly   maintain  a 
modern  fashionable  family  a  single  year, 
yet  they  managed  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  and  to  hold  up 
their   heads   with   the    best  wherever 
they  went.    Privately  I'm  a  little  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  poor  devils 
who  through  all  their  wanderings  told 
the  truth  and  spoke  good  English.  I 
PIUS  AENEAS.  ! 
Brookllne,  March  26.  i 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


lomitted  by-  Frau  Forster  Nietzsche  lor  (  by  Pablo  Casals,  violotiw 
;-.er  distinguished  brother.  Much  may  be  '  S^w' .Sl,*"'/'i„'". 
allowed  for  sisterly  devotion,  Mmch  for 
the  engrossment  of  the  author's  sex 
in  the  personal  and  particular  aspects 
of  life,  and  most  ot  all  for  the 
circumstance  that  her  subject  was 
treading  a  doomed  path  ot  neutrotlc 
sensibility  towards  mental  ecMpse.  But 
with  every  deduction  made,  the  volume 
gives  a  singularly  repulsive  impression 
of  the  famllv  life  of  Oerman  literature   ^-^'•'l  "UAy-s.vmphony  HsII.  S  P.  M.  .Vine 

iconth  cofK'crt  of  the  Boston  Svmphony 
OrrUeslm,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.    See  special 


ST:.NDA\'— S.vmpliony  Hall.  ;>::!0  V.  M.,  concert 
hy  Mme.  Margnretc  Matzeiiauer  of  the  Metro- 
poliian  Opera  House  and  Ossip  Oabrilowitsch, 
pianist.  See  special  norloc. 
MOXDAT— Symphony  Hall,  S;.?0  P.  M.,  concert 
cellist,  and  Hai-old 
„  ,        -  If  the  Little  House , 

GrieK.  sonata  in  ,\  minor  foi"  piano  and  Tio-  ' 
loncpllo:  Chopin,  sonata  in  B  flat  minor  for  i 
piano:  Loratelli.  sonata  in  D  majoi:  for  vio- 
loncoltn;   Os«r  irratick.  sonata  in  A  major 
for  viiillii  and  piano  tianseribeO  for  violou- 
ri-l!o  and  t>iano. 

THUKSD.VY-Steineif  Hall.  S:l.j  P.  M..  cOn- 
cc^  t  li.r  Miss  Josephine  I>iiiiell.  TioUnlst,  and 
I.?c  ratti.-;on,  pianist.  Sunatas  by  Brahms 
Korngold,  Beethoven. 
FR7D.4T -Symphony  Hall,  2:.10  P.  V.  Xine- 
toenih  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Svm- 
liheny'  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  'See 
Bpi^cKil  notice.  •  - 


The  Anti-Rat  Movement. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  an  anti- 
rat  committee  has  been  appointed  In  the 
Back  Bay,  which  includes,  we  hope,  "the 
small  of  the  Back  Bay."  But  will  the 
rats  take  notice;  will  they  agree  to  any 
resolutions  passed  by  this  committee? 
The  Chinese  attempt  to  get  rid  of  rats 
hy  eating  them.  They  think  this  diet 
keeps  off  baldness.  The  rats  are  split 
open,  dried  and  then  powdered  with  a 
finely  ground  white  bark.  Only  yester- 
day we  read  what  Dr.  Arthur  Stradling 
had  to  say  about  his  table  delicacy: 
"When  a  man  has  mustered  courage 
enough  to  devour  anything  unfamiliar, 
he  does  not  like  to  confess  afterwards 

that  it  was  not  good;  but,  according! 
to  my  experience,  one  rarely  has  the 
opportunity  of  a  fair  test,  because  one 
has  almost  invariably  to  cook  for  one's 
self.  No  one  else,  servants  included, 
will  touch  the  things.  I  firmly  believe 
rats  would  be  very  nice  if  properly 
prepared.  The  flesh  of  those  I  ate. 
though  perfectly  white,  was  dry  and 
tasteless;  but,  then,  they  were  only 
skinned,  cleaned  and  submitted  to  the 
fire  without  any  of  the  etceteras  which 
make  other  meats  savory." 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  anti- 
rat  committee  the  expediency  ot  serving 
a  rat  course  at  formal  and  informal  din-  | 
i  ners.    This  course  would  at  least  be  a ' 
'I  relief  from  the  conventional  proce.ssion 
\  of  dishes.    Rats  might  also  be  substl- 
i  tuted  for  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes, 
j  which,    we    are    informed    by  gilded 
vouths,  are  now  eaten*for  early  break- 
I  fast  at  fashionable  balls.    Many  years 
ago,   in   Albany,   N.   T.,   Mr.  Erastus 
I  Corning  gave  a  rat  dinner  to  stanch 
I  and  courageous  friends.    The  rats  had 
i|  passed  their  lives  in  a  granary  or  malt- 
I  house,  we  have  forgotten  which.  They 
'!  were  clean,  plump  and  nourishing.  What 
sort  of  a  beverage  should  be  served  with 
rats?    Punch  or  a  light  Rhine  wine? 
Surely  no  strong  waters;  no  Burgundy. 


Anecdotlcal. 

Wilkes  dreamed  that  he  was  dead  and 
had  been  ferried  over  the  Styx.  There 
he  met  his  old  enemy  Lord  Sandwich. 
They  were  hungry.  Lord  Sandwich 
said  there  was  an  inn  not  tar  away, 
kept  by  an  old  servant  of  his.  "Thither 
they  went,  and  the  man  prepared  for 
them  an  extremely  recherche  little  din- 
ner. In  the  course  of  It.  however.  Lord 
Sandwich  began  to  swear  because  the . 
'  champagne  -n'as  not  Iced,  whereupon 
the  Innkeeper  shook  his  head  sadly,  j 
and  said:  'No  ice  here— no  ice  here!'' 
Just  at  that  moment  little  blue  flames 
came  quivering  uip  through  the  table, 
land  Wilkes  awoke." 


Imagination. 

It  is  not  easy  to  approve  the  sentence  : 
given  to  one  Bennett  In  London,  a  pun- | 
ishment  for  perjury.    This  Bennett  was 
no  dull,  prosaic  mortal.     He  described'i 
himself  as  "a  praetlser  upon  the  Lord's  | 
pathways  and  on  the  ocean  deep,"  and  i 
he     Invented     the     miraculous     "Um- i 
kualaobo,    or    Life-Everlasting  Plant" 
which  grows  "in  the  forests  of  Liberia." 
A  man  like  this  would  now  be  Invaluable 
as  a  war  correspondent,  and  ho  would 
not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  newspaper 
office. 


Below  the  Belt. 

Mr!?.  Golightly  writes  to  us  that  skirts 
will  contain  twice  as  much  material  this 
year  as  they  did  last. 

Otto  Fischel  records  In  his  book  on 
costumes  of  the  19th  century  that  "about 
1856  a  fashionable  lady  had  to  wear  a 
flannel  petticoat,  an  under  petticoat 
three  and  a  half  yards  wide,  a  petticoat 
wadded  to  the  knees  and  stiffened  in  the 
upper  part  witli  whalebones  inserted 
a  hand's-breadth  from  one  another,  a 
petticoat  with  three  stiffLy-starched 
flounces,  two  muslin  petticoats,  and  then 
a  skirt.  Even  if  all  these  petticoats 
were  made  of  light  stuflf,  the  weight  and 
discomfort  of  such  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terial was  so  great  that  the  idea  of  a 
steel  crinoline  was  greeted  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  the  Inventor  cleared  £30,000 
out  of  it  in  four  weeks." 

Mme.  Matzenauer  and  Mr.  Ga- 
briiowitsch,  Pianist,  Heard 
in  Symphony  Hall. 


Mm©.  Margarete  Matzenauer  and  Osslp 
Gabrllowitsch  gave  a  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Wolf,  "Weyla's 
Gesang";  Schumann,  "Mondnacht"; 
Brahms,  "Immer  leiser";  Strauss,  "Be- 
frelt";  Massenet,  "Elegie";  Glordanl, 
"Caro  Mlo  Beu";  Cacclni,  "AmarllUs"; 
Marchesi,  "La  Folletta";  Beach,  "Ah, 
Love  but  a  Day";  Scott,  "Lullaby"; 
Spross,  "Yesterday  and  Today";  Col- 
burn,  "Elf  and  Dormouse";  Chopin,  Bal- 
lade, A  flat  major;  Nocturne,  G  major; 
Etude,  C  major;  Polonaise,  A  flat  major; 
Schumann,  Carnaval;  Grainger,  Irish 
Tune  from  County  Derry,  Shepherd's 
Hey;  -Faure,  Romance;  Sapellnlkoff, 
Danoe  of  the  Elves;  Moszkowskl,  Etude 
de  Concert.  S.  C.  Colburn  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

The  concert  stage  is  often  a  snare  to 
the  opera  singer.  There  is  no  friendly 
orchestra,  no  setting  to  aid  the  Imagina- 
tion, no  situations  conveyed  by  action 
or  gesture  to  quicken  the  emotion  fit  the 
audience.  The  singer's  technic  Is  re- 
vealed In  bold  relief  and  her  art  as,  an 
Interpreter  put  to  the  severest  test. 

Mme.  Matzenauer's  voice  and  art  are 
more  effective  in  opera  than  In  concert. 
The  voice  Itself,  with  Its  extraordinary 

i  range,  power  and  luscious  qi>allty.  Is 
best  suited  to  dramatic  outbursts.  It  is 
with  difficulty  subdued  to  the  require- 
ments of  songs  which  demand  a  great 
variety  of  tonal  color. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  the  first  four 
songs  on  the  program  yesterday  after 
the  manner  of  her  countrywomen  and 

With  many  of  the  peculiarities  common 
to  opera  singers  in  concert.  She  some- 
times scooped  in  attack.      There  was 

I  spasmodic  breathing.  The  intonation 
sometimes  wavered.  Massenet's  "Elegie," 

!  too,  suffered  in  these  respects. 

In  the  Italian  songs  there  was  sudden 
and    marked    improvement.     In  Mar- 

'  chesi's  "Folletta,"  which  should  be  a 
delight  to  prima  donnas,  the  singer  even 
managed  to  give  the  effect  of  a  lighter 
voice. 

Mme.  Mktzenauer  Is  uninteresting  as 
an  interpreter  In  concert.  She  lacks 
perception,  subtlety.  She  knowns  little 
of  the  poetic,  the  quietly  intense.  To 
her  belong  heroic  roles,  stormy  emo- 
tions and  songs  in  which  the  composer's 
mood  makes  an  obvious  appeal. 

Her  enunciation  in  all  four  languages 
was  remarkably  clear,  while  she  was 
generally  at  her  best  in  the  English 
songs. 

Mr.  Colbum  was  a  sympathetic  ac-  i 
companist  with  an  agreeable  touch.  His 
"Elf    and    Dormouse,"    amusing    and  j 
graceful,  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Gabrilowltsch,  an  admirable  and 
well-rounded  artist,  Is  first  of  all  roman-  ; 
tic.  As  a  man,  sensitive,  dignified  and 
reserved,  he  does  not  trade  upon  his 
personality,  as  an  artist  his  playing  en- 
chants and  fascinates.  It  appeals  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  emotions. 

He  played  Chopin's  Ballade  with  sur- 
passing beauty  of  tone  and  in  poetic 
vein.  The  other  three  numbers  by  the 
same  composer  were  eloquently  con- 
trasted. His  imagination  and  delicacy 
as  an  interpreter  were  yet  more  fully 
displayed  in  .Schumann's  Carnaval.  In 
Sapellnikoff's  Dance  of  the  Elves  and 
Moszkowskl's  Etude  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  his  accustomed  brilliance. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  appre- 
ciative of  both  artists.  Repeatedly  re- 
Called,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsoli  lengthened 
the  program. 
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HAROLD  BAUER 


With  Pablo  Casals,  Violoncellist, 
He  Plays  in  Aid  of  the 
Little  House. 


By  PHILII^HALE. 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and  Pablo 
Casals,  violoncellist,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall 
In  aid  of  the  LltUe  House.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Grles,  sonata  In 
A  minor  for  piano  and  'cello;  Chopin, 
sonata  In  B  flat  minor  for  the  piano; 
I.ocatelU,  sonata  In  D  major  for  'cello; 
Cesar  Franok,  sonata  for  vloUn  and 
piano  transcribed  for  'cello  and  piano. 
There  was  a  large  and  very  apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The  more  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Grlegr  single  out  the  last  movement  of 
his  violoncello  sonata  and  say:  "Ah! 
It  Is  so  Norwegian!"  The  majority  of 
our  concert-goers  are  not  Norwegians- 
,  Some  may  be  pardoned  for  preferring 
the  two  preceding  movements.  They 
may  not  be  so  "characteristically  na- 
tional," but  they  are  unmistakably  by 
Grieg,  and  are  musically  more  beauti- 
ful. To  say  that  this  one's  or-  that 
one's  music  Is  Intensely  national  Is  not 
the  highest  praise.  The  sonata  was  ad- 
mirably played  yesterday.  The  pianist 
and  the  violoncellist  were  fully  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  composer  and  the  one 
with  the  other:  skilled  virtuosos  In 
ihoughtfuUy  considered  ensemble. 

The  performance  of  Chopin's  sonata  by 
Mr.  Bauer  was  In  some  respects  un- 
accountably mannered ;  one  might  say 
affected.  If  the  artistic  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Bauer  were  not  well  known.  The  con- 
trasting section  In  the  first  movement 
was  taken  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  con- 
tinuity suffered  and  the  movement 
seemed  to  be  only  a  string  of  episodes. 
So  In  the  Scherzo.  The  Trio  crept,  and 
by  the  slowness  that  gave  it  Inordinate 
length  It  came  to  be  the  Important  por- 
tion of  the  movement,  with  the  scherzo 
proper  as  only  a  fcrllliant  Introduction. 
Rqually  singular  was  Mr.  Bauer's  read- 
ing of  the  Trio  in  the  Funeral  March. 
This  pianist  seldom  falls  Into  sentlment- 
alism  ;  but  what  Is  the  word  that  best 
describes  his  Interpretation  of  this  Trio? 
There  was  dragging,  there  was  halting, 
there  were  disturbing  pauses.  Only  In 
the  final  movement  did  Mr.  Bauer  play 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  ear  and  at 
the  same  time  the  musical  and  aesthetic 
understanding. 

Mr.  Casals  gave  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  Loealelll's  music.  The 
crlspne.ss,  lightness  and  grace  displayed 
in  the  opening  allegro;  the  tonal  beauty, 
the  breadth  of  the  sustained  song  and 
the  exquisite  phrasing  In  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Adagio  were  enough  to 
make  the  occasion  memorable;  but  the 
Minuet  with  Us  variations  revealed  the 
dazzling  virtuoso. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Messrs. 
Casals  and  Bauer  put  Franck's  violin 
sonata  on  the  program.  It  la  not  a 
question  of  how  well  It  was  performed. 
Franck  wrote  this  music  for  the  violin 
and  piano.  He  had  the  vloUn  in  mind, 
not  the  violoncello,  and  he  wrote  for 
the  genius  of  the  violin.  To  carry  out 
his  intention  to  the  utmo.'st  he  dedicated 
the  work  to  Eugene  Tsaye.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  substitution  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  composer;  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  it.  Nowhere  does  this  ap- 
pear In  a  memoir  of  Franck.  Publish- 
ers are  not  always  scrupulous,  and 
names  of  composers  as  arrangers  and 
dlsarrangers  of  their  own  works  are 
often  u.".fd  without  warrant.  It  Is  true 
that  music  written  by  LocatelU  for  the 
violin  is  sometimes  given  to  the  violon- 
cello. The  ca.se3  are  hardly  parallel. ' 
We  should  have  a  right  to  protest  If 
a  'cellist  and  a  pianist  of  high  rank 
should  sit  down  and  perform  the 
"Kreutzer"  sonata.  The  sonata  ot 
'  jnck  is  a  nobler  work.  Its  integrity 
Muld  bft  respected.  We  do  not  wish 
■  liear  this  music  played  on  a  guitar, 
a  flute  and  piano,  or  In  fact  by  any 
ill  irument  or  combination  of  Instru-  , 
menLs  save  the  two  for  which  it  was  I 
composed.  /  J 


The  war  lias  brought  it  a'oout  that  two 
women  servants  are  now  employed  in 
the  Athenaeum  Club  of  London.  Seven- 
teen of  the  men  servants  left  to  join  the 
army,  and  no  others  could  be  found  to 
I  take  their  places.  Therefore,  after  the 
I  membeis  and  the  remaining  male  ser- 
I  vants  had  been  consulted  two  parlor 
[  maids  were  appointed  to  woric  on  tlie 


[drawing  room  ft...--.    Tl.ry  scrvL-  t-.i  aha 
coffee.    Ami  Uus   in  the  conservative 
!  .athenaeum,  to  whicli  Sir  Mountstuart 
\  E.   Grant   Duff  was  elected   after  his 
i  name  had  been  "only  eight  years  on 
the  boolis."    In  189V  Grant  Duff  noted 
i  that  a  name  must  be  down  17  years. 
Will  the  Porphyry  be  persuaded  to  fol- 
low suit?  Experienced  male  servants 
.  know  too  much  about  the  habits  of  the 
members;   they  are  even  suspected  of 
keeping  a  diary.    The  young,  the  ap- . 
prentices   are  a  trial  and  a  tribulation 
until  thev  are  thoroughly  housebroken. 
Trim,  slim,  neat-footed  Lucy  and  Jane, 
taking  orders,  careful  with  the  siphon,  t 
■imiable.   but  not  too  familiar,  would 
persuade  the  charter  members  that  they 
are  not  ready  for  the  grave:  they  would 
surely  increase  the  daily  attendance  of 
fhe  younger.   Little  by  little  they  might 

turn  some  from  fire  ^•'it«%»"<l,.^r'1^ht 
to  tea  and  buttered  toast,  for  the  sight 
of  a  white-capped,  white-aproncd.  come- 
ly lass  busied  with  tea-table  equipage 
pleases  the  jaded  eye. 


"Footwomen." 

This  reminds  us  that  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  has  started  the  fashion  of  em- 
ploving  a  "footwoman"  In  the  place  of 
a  footman.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
thinks  that  Londoners  may  f  ^^^ally  be- 
fome  as  familiar  with  this  term  as  with 
"waitress."  which  was  unknown  SO  years 
ago.  De  Quir.cy  wrote  in  1S34  (  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge-)  about  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  inn  at  Buttermere,  who  acted 
as  waiter"  He  added  this  footnote 
when  the  essay  was  pvibllshed  in  book 
form  20  years  later:  "Since  this  wa^ 
written,  social  changes  In  London,  by 
introducing  females  very  f'.f 
to  the  office  (once  monopolized  bv  men) 
of  attending  on  visitors  at  the  tables  of 
eating-houses,  have  introduced  a  corre- 
sponding new  word,  viz.,  waitress  ;  which 
word    25  rears  back  would  have  beenj 


Herald,  of  which  I  4tmBo  proud,  other- 
wise, uses  era  sol  I  n»  daily  and  makes  me 
ashamed  o£  it  for  doing  so. 

Do  people  think  that  tiecause  the  last 
syllable  In  automobile  <a  French  word) 
is  pronounced  "bee,"  that  all  English 
words  with  a  long  "I"  must  have  the 
same  sound?  Or,  again.  If  they  want  a 
French  sound  to  the  last  syllable,  why 
not  have  the  French  sound  to  the  first, 
and  that  is  oto.  Just  here  my  wife  says : 
"I  think  you  should  call  It  otto,  because 
It  comes  from  the  Greek."  At  this  I 
dropped  my  work,  called  on  my  Greek 
friend  Tissaphernes,  and  I  wrote  on  a 
bit  of  paper,  "auto.  "  Then  I  said,  "Pos 
onomazete  touto?"  (What  do  you  call 
that?")  He  smiled  and  said,  "Arfto."  So 
you  have  your  choice :     Oto,  itto  or  arfto. 

Then  somebody  else  said :  "You  can 
say  gasoline  or  gasolEne,  just  as  there 
are  two  ways  of  spellin.!;  benzEne."  But 
I  turned  about  and  exclaimed :  "There 
!  are  not  two  ways  of  spelling  benzEne, 
]  for  benzine  is  one  chemical  derived  from 
petroleum  and  benzEne  is  another  ch^m- 
Ical  derived  from  combination  of  benzol 
and  lime." 

'  If  you  hand  gasoline  up  to  Judge 
1  Knowledge  for  his  literary  opinion  he 
will  turn  It  out  of  court  as  bad  lan- 
guage, bad  spelling,  unnecessary  Igno- 
ranee  and  a  word  that  ought  to  be 
deleted  from  The  Herald,  as  well  as  all 
'  motor  car  advertisements  and  road-signs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  J.  A.  8. 

Portland,  Me. 


In  the  New  English  Dictionary  "gaso- 
lene" is  the  preferred  spelling,  but! 
"gasoline"  Is  also  given  as  worthy  of  | 
respect.  Other  spellings  given  are  gaso-  1 
lelne  and  gazoline.  In  1897  the  West- 1| 
minster  Gazette  favored  "gasoline."  j! 
But  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  the  j 
pronunciation  of  the  final  syllable  of  j, 
"gasoline"  is  "leen  ' 


—                       ,     1    ™^„i,»  have  npeni  1  As  for  benzine.    " 'Benzene,'  according 

word.  25  years  back  '"'oulf  ^'^%e  neen   ,  ^j^j,^^^^^^,^ 

fclmply  ludicrous ;  but  now  is  becorne  asi  ,  chemists,  but  'benzine'  Is 

indispensable  to  precision  of  language  as  f^j.  the  commercial 
the  words,  traitress,  heiress,  inheritri.v 


i  product."— Ed. 


B.  S. 


Probably  G 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  uplifted  and  edified  by  the  amiis-;i 
Ing  Interviews  with  the  Back  Bay  salons 
In  today's  Herald.  I  was,  however.  , 
startled  and  bewildered  by  the  state- 
ment  in  an  introductory  P^'-aS'-aph  that 
George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote.  What  the 
Public  wants,"  and  with  "true  Shavian 
satire."  I  am  hoping  that  from  the 
depths  of  your  erudite  PSV^hoIogy-oi 
N  it  psychological  erudition ?-you  will 
be  able  to  inform  me  which  would  be 
the  more  gratified  by  that  statement- 
G.  B  S.  or  Arnold  Bennett? 

SEEKER  OF  THE  TRt  TH. 

Brookline,  March  2S. 

To  Katrine  Grey. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Greeting.  Salaam.  May  your  shadow 
never  be  less.  The  brassiere,  long  may 
it  wave.  My  own  lingerie  requirements 
run  rather  to  ruffles.  Perhaps  when  I 
get  to  be  a  big  girl  and  wear  corsets 
Instead  of  girdles  I  may  go  after 
brassieres  too  and  have  "savvy  enough 
to  get  them  out  of  ""^''^g^^'g^"  RAT 


ONE- Aa  DRAMA 
ATB.F. 


I  Miss  Calvert  Appears  in  Arm- 
I  strong's  "To  Save  One  Girl" 
—Other  Good  Numbers. 


Paul  Armstrong  presents  at  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Miss 
Catherine  Calvert  in  his  one-act  drama 
■•To  save  One  Girl"  Miss  Calvert,  who 
iias  had  the  leading  part  in  several  of 
Mr.  Armstrong's  better  known  suc- 
cesses, including  "The  Deep  Purple 
land  "A  Romance  of  the  Underworld, 
takes  the  role  ot  Doris  Powers,  a  young 


diicfed  in  i 

ol  ten  the'  hava  been  k-epresented  wim 
lips  partfiii  mouths  o*n  and  showing 
teeth  that  reilected  creditably  on  Ameri- 
can dentistry.  The  acoffer  might  say 
that  these  photographs  were  taken  to 
advertise  some  tooth-wash. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  Miss  Dorothy 
Funston,    an   actrws.   appeared   In  a 
London  court  to  sue  a  dentist  ; 
A  year  ago  she  found  a  picture  of  her-  , 
self  being  shown  on  a  screen  in  a  music  , 
hall    There  was  letterpress  on  the  cur- 
tain advertising  "dental  surgeries'  of 
which  the  defendant  was  the  propri- 
etor, and  on  one  side  of  the  curtain  , 
was  a  photograph  of  a  woman  without 
teeth,  while  on  the  "t'^*^':  ^"^^f  ( 

photograph  of  a  woman  with  a  »et^ 
Under  the  first  picture  was  written 
"before";  under  the  other  "after  The 
photographs  were  both  those  of  Miss 
Dorothy.  Underneath  were  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines: 

Laugh  and  tli«  world  laughs  with  you. 

But  not  when  your  teoth  are  bad; 
go  hustle  and  pay  us  a  ■"f."'  .  . 

And  get  the  laugh  that  s  glafl. 
The  defendant,  when  he  was  called  on 
for  an  explanation,  said  he  was  sorry ; 
♦  he  photograph  had  been  handed  to  him 
hv  the  Encore  newspaper,  but  no  name 
hkd  been  given.  His  counsel  argued  that 
the  matter  complained  of  was  not 
reasonably  susceptible  of  a  defamatory 
meaning  To  ^fhich  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton 
—and  a  good  judge,  too— answered : 
"Not  to  show  a  young  and  good  looking 
person  with  all  her  teeth  out?  I  am< 
entirely  against  you."  Jhe  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  Miss  Dorothy  with  £30  ^ 

damages.    ; 

Among  Thotee  Present 
The  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  March  26, 
1865,  noted  the  close  of  a  billiard  tour- 
nament for  tlie  championship  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in   Bumstead  Hall,  Boston 
William  A.  Tobin  won  over  Robert  E 
Wilmarth.  ".\mong  those  present"  wen- 
Gov   Andrew.  Mayor  Lincoln.  Prof.  H. 
AV     Longfellow,    Dr.    Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  James  I^ussell  Lowf  ll,  Charles 
E    Norton  "and  others  of  prominence." 
Would  Boston  and  Cambridge  (includ- 
ing Harvard  University)  be  so  well  rep- 
resented today  at  a  game  of  billiards? 
-         -  -  -     '  I 

The  Staff  of  Life  j 
As  theWorld  Wags :  j 

Anent  the  present  controversy  con- 
cemin.g  the  use  of  plaster-of-paris  In 
bread  it  might  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  following  from  tarlyle's  "French 
Revolution"  (bk.  6,  chap.  4). 

"Complaints  there  are  that  the  food  Is 
spoiled,  and  produces  an  effect  on  the 
Intestines:  not  corn  but  plaster-of-parlsl 
Which  effect  on  the  Intestines,  as  well 
as  that  'smarting  In  the  throat  and 
palate,'  a  Townhall  Proclamation  warns 
you  to  disregard,  or  even  to  consider 
as  drastic-beneficial." 

STLVANUS  QUEST. 
Cambridge,  March  29. 


To  Jean  Cherry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Votes  for  Women!  purely,  let  the 
downtrodden  feminist  howlers  have  tliei 
vote.  Any  woman  who  is  married  to 
a  man  deserves  to  get  any  thing  she 
thinks  she  wants. 

The  other  night  I  went  home  wRh  Mrs. 
Cappuclnl.  She's  a  five-hour  girl.  She 
comes  on  at  ll-that  gives  her  a  chancy 
to  do  her  housework  and  get  the  chiH 
dren  off  to  school— and  she  gets  off  at 
4,  which  lets  her  go  home  and  get  the 
"spag"  ready  for  the  family. 

I  went  home  with  her  because  her 
man    wasn't    coming    home    and  she 
brought  the  chiltfren,  two  boys,  8  and  B, 
in  from  the  street,  oh,  so  dirty.  They 
live  in  three  rooms.    Signer  C.  did  come 
home  after  all.    He  has  something  to 
do  with  concrete  mixing  and  was  all 
white  and  limy  and  smoked  a  cherooti 
and  spat  on  the  stove  and  laughed  al 
lot.    Whv  does  any  one  raise  children 
In  the  citv?    No  reinforced  concrete  iii| 
mine  when  I  have  them.    And  I'll  have! 
them  under  a  hedge  and  let  them  lol- ; 
low  the  crows  in  the  plowed  ground 
first. 

My  nasturtiums  are  up.  All  a  row 
of  brave  green  gray  German  soldiers 
with  their  shields  turned  to  the  sun. 
But  do  German  soldiers  carry  shields? 

HAZEL  RAY. 


Agostino  Carbone 

Perhaps  some  In    Boston  remember 
S  luirg'^Pher^'w"  Carbone,  who  died    in  New 

hotel  sluios    y  j,^^^,;  a*  '  York  last  Saturday,  nearly  60  years  old. 

He  was  often  seen  here  In  opera,  a  ver- 


satlle,  conscientious  baritone,  especially 
excellent  !n  comedy  parts.  His  Beck- 
messer,  when  "Die  Meistersinger"  was 


'  of  a  vice  conimittes  anu  "^"='^'"-~';;,j;„|  '  performed  in  Italian  at  the  Mechanics 
1  fuses  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  PO""'-^'  |  building,  March  21.  1S93,  was  one  of  the 
bosses    who  thus  seek  to  conipromise  ^^^^  ^ 

bosses.  ,   ,„         hone       g^^^^^y         i„  ^^(3  country.   He  did 

not  clown  the  part  as  is  too  often  the 
fashion.  His  associates  In  that  perform- 
ance were  Jean  de  Reszke,  Walther ;  Las- 
salle,  Hans  .Sachs ;  Montarlol,  David ; 
SerbolinI,  Pogner ;  Mme.  .\lbani,  Eva, 
and  the  faithful  Mme.  Bauermeister, 
Magdalene.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Campanari  took  the  part    of  Kothner. 

>  true  to  life  Ilia  -     ,,  „,„:„,,(  Anton  Seidl  conducted.  There  were  Wag- 

oiinor,  a  political  gr;itter  of  '  nerltes  in  those  days,  wild  Wagnerltes, 

.Mto^ether   there  are   seven   in  ^ 


thus  seek  to  compromise  I    ^^^^  if"not  the  best,  that  we  have  seen 

the  Icgisiator  and  the  girl  in  ""P,  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  He  did 
that  to  save  both  from  f  •V''^^i'^''f/re 

r^rn^birc^^nr^e 

fear  e"^  legislator.,  and  he  Pla^^Y^ 

•saher  pleasing  part.  "^^[""Z   

.is  capital  as  a  boss  Po'^''^'^"' J?,  „  " g  Campanari  took  the  part 

I  more  true  to  life  than  Uus  V.  Thomas  

t.vpe^' "\lto?:ether   there  are   seven   in  protested  against  a  performance  of 

the  company.                                „f  ^i"!  work  by  "The  Master"  In  Italian; 

Frank  Fogarly  is  paying  otie  01  ^^.^  performance  of  "Die  Meister- 

occasioiiAl  visits  to  B.  F.  '"'-elt  1  s       ■  g,„ger"  charmed  even  their  ears.  And 

week  with  his  usual  line  of  taiK  [so  Tristan's  music  never    liad  greater 

Fogarty  for  vears  lias  ij^auty  than  when  Mr.  Ferrari-Fontana 


G.a«ol"i"ne. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Leen,  meen,  shen,  fcen'!'. ! 

What  words  are  those!  They  are 
line,  mine,  shine  and  fine,  pronounced  in 
the  way  in  which  gasolEne  is  now  pr^o- 
nounced,  though  spelled  gasoline  « 
gasoline  Is  going  to  be  pronounced  gas- 
oleen,  then  those  words  above,  and  a 
thousand  others  wlH  have  to  he  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way.  This  note  ts 
from  tlie  Peen  Tree  State.  Do  you  like 
that  uay  of  pronouncing  I'inc?  I  think 
not.     It   is,   however,   no   more  absurd 

than  to  call  CMoIIne,  ga«ol«en.  Tet  Ttu 


one  of  the  best  monologue  men  upo  1^^^^  .^^  Italian  at  the  Boston  Opera 
the  vuudeviile  stage  anil  had  ^"  ^  1  House.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
thusiastic  reception  last  n'Sbt.  A  c  Welngartner,  hearing  a  performance  of 
ipanv  of  eight  is  headed  by  ^'a'  '""  '^'^j-Dle  Meistersinger"  in  Italian  at  Covent 
tiefield  in  a  varied  musical  P^^ram  oi|  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  enthusiastic 
10  numbers,  running  all  the  \va.\  article  about  it  that  caused  Germans  to 

the  soldiers'  chorus  f'O";'  ''f"i;-,,_.7  rub  their  eyes  In,  wonder.  This  article  Is 
"Old  Folks  Home.  '  LoOert  ^""■'^'j  included  in  Mr.  Weingartiier's  volume  of 
Keai.e  and  Muriel  Wlnslow  ;';"o  werq  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  "Akkorde." 
Willi  "The'  Passing  Show  ot  un.  ,  jj^.  carbone  was  excellent  in  other 
ligtcd  last  night  s  a"<J'^"'^'' ,,^V.v  .rrtrir  parts:  Masetto,  I^  Dancaire,  Bartolo, 
clever  work.  Fl>inagan  «nd  ";;'^^^  "Xaerte.  The  New  York  Herald  stated  on 
their  new  act.  "Off  and  On.  '1''>J'°";,*  Monday  that  he  was  leading  singer  at 
Interesting   dancing:    Konert  J"-^^'  .  gcala   after  he  was  graduated  In 

novelty   circus  of  monke.ys  and  chim^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Conservatory.  He 

panzees  Lucille  and  ^o^,'^'.  ,.„iipimay  have  sung  in  that  famous  opera 
"human  bird";  the  El  Key  «'s«:eTr.  rol'e  JJ^^^^  ^  "leading"'  baritone. 

skBtc  -■t'^'-'''X''tiorp"crures  coXleU^     ^is  name  does  not  appeax-  in  the 


■■  the 
the 


week 
hill 


•^1  '1 


casts  given  by  Ponipeo  Cambiasl  in  htt 
history  of  La  Scala. 


For  some  years  women,  young  and 
old,  whether  they  were  securely  In  the 
fashionable  world.  Indomitable  climbers. 
Indifferent,  or  aatresses,  have  nOt 
shunned  the  camera  In  public  places. 
Their  photographs  :  have  been  repro- 


Magelian 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  admirable  "Larned's  History 
of  the  W6rld,"  which  the  Boston  Her- 
ald brought  within  the  means  of  thou- 
sands recently,  I  find  to  my  surprise 
these  words:   "The  voyage  of  Colum- 


"  lio  salrtTa'  roil 


Ml 


"  "-  11.11   a  fact  thot 

far  ns   the   ri,il,  I;,i,i,j.lt 
'  "    '  'll"<3  li.v  natives?  Aiid 

,  ' '  completed  the  voy- 
^^inat   iMovoi  the  rotundity  of  tli» 

'rookltn*.  latliMl  28.  ' 
^Ji-   correspondent    I,   correctlv  ln- 
rnioi       Mageljan     discovered"  th« 
Phil  nf>,  ^^'^  '^'^  the 

Ph  I  pp,„e,,  where  he  became  the  allv 
0/  the  ruler 

P/  another  little  Island   of  the  group. 

w  ^'fv,  ""P"  returned  to  Spain, 
the  elobe.  There  was  a  story  that 
Magellan  died  from  polson.-Ed 

Berlin  a  World  City 

Mr.  Rdward  Edgeworth  In  his  book. 
•The  Human  German."  published  re- 
cently in  London,  grlves  the  following 
pleasing  description  of  Berlin' 

"As  a  hearth  of  wickedness,  Berlin 
can  decently  claim  to  be  a  world-city 
It  has  even  here,  though  notorlouelv 
nowhere  else,  an  Individuality,  a  soul 
of  Its  own.  Berlin's  corruption  Is  not 
Melnheil  s  mysterious  murder,  Humbert 
safes  or  Thaw  paranoia.  It  Is  a  lower 
mlrldle-class  corruption  of  plungers 
ioiitoneurs.  blackmailers,  and  fraudu- 
lent counts  who  lack  the  courage  to 
parade  as  dukes.  The  world-city  Is  a 
h«Bven  for  men  who  pass  themselves  for 
wjiat  they  are  not." 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  Bos- 
ton has  been  pictured  jn  times  past 
even  by  resident  clergymen,  as  a  mod- 
eni  .Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Even  now 
t»ere  are  some  who  would  have  us  be- 
l»ve  that  this  city  Is  more  wicked  than 
%l>y  other. 

SOPRANO  AND  PIANIST  GIVE 
CONCERT  IN  STEINERT  HALL 

American  pianist."  gave  a  concert  in 
Sle.nert  Hall  last  eveni«^.  The  w-ell- 
selected  program  gave  full  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  proficiency  and  the 
.nterpretations  by  the  sinjfer  and  pfanTst 
ence^  pleasure  to  a  friendly  audl- 

Vi'e  are  glad  to  tiotc  the  increasing 

and, 
that 
the  way 

y  eating  thera,  W'e  regret  to  say  that 
Die  wisdom  of  the  ancients  outside  of 
Clilna  fails  us  In  this  Instance.  Mr. 
Edward  Topsel  io  his  "History  of  Four- 
Footcd  Beasts  aad  Serpents"  (lfi58)— 
page  4(M— says  that  the  flesh  of  the  rat 
is  far  more  hot  and  sharp  than  the 
llp.sh  of  the  vulgar  mmise,  "'as  we  have 
gathered  by  the  dissection  of  It,"  but 
l5e  does  not  speak  of  the  rat  as  a  table- 
lish.  although  he  mentions  white  rats  • 
once  seen  in  .Germany,  "taken  in  the 
middle  of  April,  having  very  red  eyes 
standing  forth  of  their  head,  and  a 
rough  and  long  beard." 

Rats,  however,  have  brought  a  high 
price  "Whiles  Annlbal  lay  in  siege  be- 
fore the  towyie  Casilinum,  a  rat  was  sold 
within  the  town  for  200  sesterces:  the 
man  who  bought  it  at  that  price  lived; 

ut  the  party  who  sold  it  through 
sroediness  of  niony  died  for  hunger." 
So  Pliny  tells  the  story  through  Phlle- 
tiion  Holland  The  rat  cost  the  citizen 
ibout  $-!  in  our  money,  but  probably  tlie 
pur<  basing  power  w,as  then  much  higher 
Before  the  rat  Is  caught,  to  be  skinned 
for  a  stew  or  to  be  roasted  in  his  jacket, 
careful  housewives  shotild  remembei- 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  It  is 
still  customary  to  put  extracted  teeth 
'n  sonic  place  wiiere  they  will  be  found 
.y  a  iiiouse  or  rat,  "in  the  hope  that 
ihiou.i'.li  the  sympathy  which  continues 
to  subsist  between  them  and  their  for- 
mer owner,  his  other  teeth  may  ac- 
uuire  the  same  firmness  and  excellence 


i      IfJ  lill.        'i  Im:      Imi-.  ,1  11  1..  bill 

•  t  and  tender.    As  I  ircall.  It  was 
i(il  as  rabbk.  Is.  and  served  with  u 
li  sauce.    It  Is  Inferior  to  roast  'pos- 
ji-iiui  or  to  "coon,"  and,  of  course, 
jnieats    are  Inferior  to    "  'possum  wl4 
1  non  Kiavy"  and  sweet  potatoes  roastoS. 
I  lie  pan.    The  thouglit  of  these  car- 
UoliiThts  still  breeds  in  my  octogcna- 
i  Ml   palate  luxurious  and  sinful  tin- 
:i  IRS.    The  muskrat  Is  reputed  one  of 
ilie  cleanest  and  daintiest  of  beasts.  He 
is  -iaid  to  wash  In  clean  water  whatever 
Im-    I  ats.     Perhaps   the   vulgar   rat  (I 
I;  now  not  his  scientific  name)  has  like 
>  I'  inly  habits.    I  hear,  by  the  way,  that 
l'"slon  loses  many  of  its  rats  by  way 
■     the  pit,  that  certain  highly  respecta- 

I  le  even  social  portentous.  Bostonlans 
^  1  sldize  waterside  cliaracters  (you  re- 
member Kogue  Rlderhood)  to  supplj- 
i  iiidreds  of  these  rodents  periodicallj 

II  1-  tremendous  mains  that  take  place 
in  spots  unknown  to  the  police,  or  stu- 
Idlously  avoided  by  those  excellent  guar- 
dians of  the  peace.  Can  this  dreadful 
rumor  really  be  true? 

Brookllne.  RIDICULUS  MUS. 

AVc  are  informed  by  men  fussy  a'bout 
their  food  that  there  Is  not  nearly 
I  uough  terrapin  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
I  and  that  even  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
land  Baltimore.  Md.,  muskrat  is  often 
I  served  for  terrapin,  and  epicures  are 
seldom  aware  of  the  substitution.  Ter- 
rapin is  to  be  had  in  this  city,  but  Is 
It  terrapin?  The  dish  at  its  best  seems 
to  us  absurdly  overrated,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  salt  pork  fried  in  cream 
with  shredded  apples,  or  liver  and  ba- 
con—that is  when  the  liver  corres  from 
a  gentle  and  well  nourished  calf.  In 
1620  this  note  was  made:  "Muske  Rats 
Skins,  two  shillings  a  dozen."  The  so- 
called  muskrat  of  India,  the  Crocidura 
murina— our  muskrat  Is  theFlberZibethl- 
cus— we  found  these  words  In  a  dic- 
tionary—has a  most  disagreeable  smell. 
When  was  the  nickname  "muskrats" 
first  given  to  dwellers  In  low  lying  dis- 
tricts, as  the  St.  Clair  Flats  In  Michi- 
gan? "Who  first  used  the  phrase  "to 
shoot  up,"  as  "he  shot  up  a  bar-room"? 
-Ed. 


Mill  dujiakl  quotes:  the  Sea'.^ 

I.should  heed  a  pebble-cast."    He  qii'  i 
from  a  later  edition  than  that  of  i'-."2. 
in  which   .Mr.  Macdonald  will  find  the  , 
line  (47th  stanza):  "As  the  .Se\  n  Sea-i 
should  heed  a  pebble-cast." 

Mr.  Macdonald  adds; 

"If  the  expression  'the  seven  teas'  is 
as  ancient  as  John  Doe  asserts  possibly 
the  following  seas  are  meant,  as  they 
[would  be  the  only  ones  known  In  ancient 
times:  • 


83 


intPi  est  In  the  knti-rat  movement, 
Incidentally,    id   our  proposition 
many  rats  coulfl  be  put  out  cf  the 
by  eatinir  Ibem.    We  recrrt^t  tr^  cow 


A  Female  Verdict. 

One  Mr.  Brown  testified  In  court  held 
In  El  Cajon,  Cal..  that  Mr.  O.  N.  Imes, 
accused  of  disturbing  the  peace  at  a 
ball,  had  used  language  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  women.  There  was  a  Jury  of 
seven  women  and  Ave  men  And  lSi% 


Rains  presided  as  judge.  Mr.  Imes 
swore  that  the  strongest  phrase  he  used 
was  "Gosh  dern."  The  jury  omo  judge, 
in  spito  o£  their  disappointment,  aciiuit- 
ted  Mr.  Ime.s. 


as  the  teeth  of  those  rodents."  Thus  a 
i  hild  should  be  taught  to  say  with  the 
Soalh  Slavonians:  "Mouse,  mouse,  there 
s  a  bone  tooth;  give  me  an  Iron  tooth 

nstead."  / 


Concerning  Muskrats. 

A.o  the  World  Wags: 

Uevenons  a  no'^  rats.    The  muskrat  Is 
a  favorite  food  In  parts  of  this  country, 
.and  I  have  known  marshes  to  be  rented 
profitably    for   the   muskrat  shooting. 
The  main  object  of  the  hunters  was  the 
.skins,  which  are  exported  by  the  mill- 
ion annually  to  Europe  for  curing,  and 
sent  back  here  to  be  sold  at  high  prices 
as  material  for  garments.    I've  known 
the  time  when  muskrat  skins  sold  at  9  \ 
^ents  each.    The  price  now.  I  believe.  Is  ^ 
ligher.    Meanwhile,  the  flesh  Is  eatep  ^ 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  by ' 
Iblaek  and  white  alike..  It  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  market  as  "marsh  rabbit." 
and  often  retailed  on  "public  day"  from 
the  cart  tail  by  the  hundred  carcases. 
]■  e  eaten  muskrat,  and  should  like  to 


Let  the  Women  Do  It. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

A  great  scheme  has  just  occurred  to 
me!  So  good  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  It  has  not  been  suggested  before. 
Next  fall  when  it  comes  to  us  men  to 
decide  the  Votes  for  Women  question, 
let  us  simply  prefix  the  letters  "P"  and 
"E"  Instead  of  striking  out  the  word 
"male"  from  the  constitution,  and  thus 
turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  the  ladles. 
When  we  were  young.sters.  If  we  were 
nice  little  boys,  we  always  gave  the 
girls  their  turn  even  in  the  rough 
games.  It  Is  only  fair  they  should  have 
It  now.  according  to  the  rules  of  any 
game.  There  will  be  somo  who  won't 
want  their  turn,  just  as  there  were  al- 
ways shirker.s "  in  those  brainy  games 
we  played  later  on:  capping  verses, 
poetry  gam«,  etc. 

Suppose,  then,  that  everything  were 
turned  over  to  the  women.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  oust  every  man 
from  office  or  turn  off  the  police  force. 
The  daily  life  would  not  be  very  differ- 
ent except  for  a  trip  to  the  polls  now 
and  then.  Women  would  not  abandon 
home  any  more  than  does  the  wom^n 
in  industry  or  the  society  woman  to- 
day. There  would  be  one  great  change: 
Woman  would  be  forced  to  think 
harder  than  ever  before,  but  1  doubt 
If  there  would  be  any  tnenace  to 
health  in  that.  Women  would  at  least 
find  out  If  there  is  any  "worth  In  a 
vote  '  In  a  democratic  country,  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  are  differing 
opinions  today.  The  men  would  get 
a  vacation:  they  could  go  to  business 
just  the  same,  but  with  no  political 
responsibility  they  could  lie  back,  read 
novels,  loaf,  smoke,  and  feel  secure, 
Papa  and  the  big  boys,  that  they  were 
being  represented  by  Mother  at  the 
polls.  If  there  were  some  specific  law 
they  wi.shed  put  through.  th<iy  could 
do  it  better  by  Indirect  influence  and 
not  need  so  much  hand  Sapolio. 

As  only  a  few  fanatical  feminists 
want  to  vote  the  majority  of  women 
would  soon  vote  not  to  vote!  Then 
good-bye  Suffrage  Parades,  yellow 
flags  and  red  roses.  Woman  will  then 
settle  back  into  her  sphere. 
Boston.  March  30.  PAIR  PLAT. 

Letters  are  still  written  to  the  New 
;York  Sun  about  the  "Seven  Seas."  Thus 
Mr.  Edward  Macdonald  of  Ossining  de- 
clares that  if  Omar  Khayyam  ever  men- 
tioned "the  seven  seas" FitzGerald  never 
'lid     Tn  support  nf  his  stateinent  Mr. 


Maro  I'jrytliraeum. 
Sinus  Porsicus, 
.Simis  Ariibipus. 
Mnre  Casplum. 
Pontus  Kuxinus. 
Marn  Intenimn, 
Mare  Adriaitieuin, 


Arabian  Sen. 
Persian  Sea. 
Keil  Heu. 
Pasplaii  Sea. 
Black  Sea. 
.Mediterranean  Sea. 
.Adriatic  Ren. 


As  we  have  already  said  the  term 
"seven"  was  given  loosely  to  special 
collections.  Omar  may  not  have  used 
the  phrase,  but  FitzGerald  certainly  did 
In  his  first  translation.  Perhaps  he 
changed  the  phrase,  thinking  some  one 
might  charge  Omar  with  not  being  a 
sklllexl  geographer. 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  has  sent  to 
us  a  communication  which  we  now  pub- 
lish. 


Persian  "Seas." 

.\s  the  World  Wags:  i 
I  notice  in  The  Herald  that  there  is! 
some  discussion  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
title,  "The  .Seven  Seas."  You  speak  of 
an  attempt  to  name  these  "Seas."  It 
may  Interest  the  readers  of  The  Herald 
to  know  that  Kipling  took  the  title  from 
a  famous  collection  of  Persian  poems 
called  Heft  Kulzum  or  Haft  Qulzum, 
which  means  the  Seven  Seas. 

Arabic  and  Persian  poetry  Is  quite 
rich  in  varying  meters,  there  being  no 
less  than  22  employed  in  the  Rubaiyat 
attributed  to  Omar  Khayyam.  The 
generic  name  for  these  meters  la  behr, 
which  beans  Sea,  and  that  must  be  the 
origin  of  the  title,  I  think;  though,  prob- 
ably, the  numeral  seven  has  its  usual 
indefinite  significance,  or  lack  of  signifi- 
cance, seven  being  in  almost  ail  lan- 
guages a  sacred  number. 

A  single  line  in  Persian  and  Arabic  is 
called  a  bait  or  beit,  which  means  a 
night-shelter,  a  house  or  a  tent.  As  it : 
always  divides  into  two  sections,  the  1 
parts  are.  by  analogy,  called  tent-flaps,  i 
and  a  single  foot  is  called  a  tent-peg,  or  j 
a  tent-pole,  each  name  referring  to  some 
special  foot.  I  may  add,  what,  perhaps,  | 
IS  not  generally  known  and  is  extremely  | 
Interesting,  tliat  the  regeneration  of  I 
Egypt,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Eng-  j 
lish  rule  and  the  rapid  spread  of  popular  i 
education,  is  giving  rise  to  a  new  school  I 
of  Arabic  poetry.  If  only  Persia  could  i 
have  the  same  blessings  we  might  again  ' 
3ee  the  palm.v  days  of  Iranic  verse  re-  | 
turn.  Persian  literature  is  extraordina-  1 
rily  rich,  the  number  of  poets  of  the  ' 
first  rank  being  almost  beyond  belief.  I 
The  day  may  come  when  our  universi- 
ties will  pay  some  attention  to  this  now- 
neglected  field.    Persian  is  (aside  from 

the  Arabic  alphabet)  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult, nor  so  unlike  Greek. 

NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 

We  again  say  that  the  Seven  Seas,  as 
commonly  understood,  are  tlie  Arctic. 
Antarctic,  north  and  south  Pacific,  north 
and  south  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 
This  is  no  "attempt"  to  name  tlie  seas. 
These  seas  have  been  called  the  Seven 
for  many  years  anti  are  so  recognized 
by  lexicographers.  Where  did  Mr.  Dole 
learn  that  Mr.  Kipling  took  the  title 
from  a  "famous  collection  of  Persian 
poems."  What  has  Mr.  Kipling  to  do 
with  "behr,"  meaning  "sea"? 

The  Arabian  grammarian,  as  Mr.  Dole 
saj-s.  called  the  one  line  in  poetry  a 
"l)a?  t";  he  adopted  for  metrical  details 
the  language  of  the  desert.  The  metres, 
our  feet,  were  called  "arkan,"  the 
stakes  and  stays  of  the  tent;  the  sylla- 
bles were  of  three  kinds:  "Sabab,"  the  | 
tent  rope;  "watad."  the  tent  peg;  the 
"fashilah,"  the  main  pole  of  the  tent. 
The  metres  were  called  '^buhur."  or 
"seas,"  meaning,  as  Sir  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton says,  "the  space  within  the  tent  1 
wall.?,  the  equivoque  alluding  to  pearls 
and  other  treasures  of  the  deep."  Does 
any  one  really  fhink  that  Mr.  Kipling  > 
went  to  Persia,  or  Arabia,  and  tent-life 
for  his  title?— Ed. 


"Leens." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  your  "Gasolyne''  friend  insists  on 
eliminating  all  final  "leens,"  I  supoose 
he  will  pronounce  "quarantine"  with 
the  "tyne"  termination.  And  how  about 
"maohliie  "?  C.  C.  PERINE 

(Pronounced  for  generations  "Pv.reen"), 

Boston.  Marcii  31. 


Why  Germans  Hate. 

Sir  Hedworth  Meux  declares  tliat  the 
"incomparable  beauty  of  English- 
v.-omen"  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Ger- 
man's hatred  of  England.  Prof.  Berg- 
mann  of  Munich,  a  deep  thinker,  once 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  beauty  among 
the  nations.  He  ranked  the  Italians, 
the  Turks,  the  Swiss  and  the  Scandi- 
navians above  the  English  in  point  of 
good  looks.  To  him  the  natives  of 
Samoa  are  the  most  beautiful  race.  The 
Strand  Magazine  a  few  years  ago  Insti- 
tuted an  international  symposium  on 
this  question  with  this  result:  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  were  for  the  Italians, 
especially  the  men.  As  far  as  women 
only  are  .concerned,  the  English  women 
were  ranked  first.  The  Scandinavians 
stood  high  on  the  list,  but  the  Germans 


were  never  mentioned  except  in  dis- 
paragement. Sir  Krncst  SliacUcIton, 
who  has  visited  every  country  In  the 
world,  says  "the  chances  arc,  taking 
even  Italy,  that  when  one  sees  a  beauti- 
ful woman  walking  along,  she  is  either 
Englisii  or  American."  A  London  jour- 
nalist thinks  that  Sir  Hedworth's  the- 
ory would  have  appealed  to  Renan,  who 
wrote  In  his  "Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse": 
"Wiien  I  was  young,  I  regarded  'oeauty 
as  an  attribute  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  genius  or  moral  worth 
count  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Inso- 
much that  a  really  beautiful  woman  Is 
above  all  laws,  for  she  unites  In  her 
own  person— as  In  a  vase  of  myrrh— all 
the  charm  that  genius  struggles  to 
portray  by  means  of  a  faint  reflection." 


Concert  in  Steinert  Hall  by  Miss 
Josephine  Durrell  and 
Lee  Pattison. 


Miss  Josephine  Durrell,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Lea  Pattison,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  In  Steinert  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows;  Brahms,  son- 
ata In  G  major,  op.  78;  Komgold,  first 
and  second  movements  of  sonata  In  G 
major,  op.  6;  Beethoven,  sonata  In  D 
major.  There  was  an  appreciative  au- 
dience. 

Miss  Durrell  and  Mr.  Pattison  are 
known  here  as  serious  and  capable  mu- 
sicians. Who  have  already  shown  their 
ability  in  public.  The  former  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory;  the  latter,  having  studied 
at  the  eame  institution,  became  a  pupil 
of  Arthur  Schnabel. 

Perhaps  the  latter  Inftuenoed  Mr. 
Pattison  In  the  choice  of  Korngold'3 
sonata,  two  movements  of  which  were 
performed  here  last  night  for  the  first 
time;  for  Carl  Flesch  and  Schnabel  were 
the  first  to  play  the  sonata  In  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  This  was  In  the  latter 
part  of  1913.  The  first  performaftoe  In 
this  country  was  by  Leopold  Llchten- 
berg  and  Adele  MarguUes  in  New  York 
on  Feb.  24  of  last  year. 

The  sonata,  as  a  whole.  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary work  for  a  youth  to  write.  Korn- 
gold  was  born  In  1897.  He  has  been 
hailed  by  Injudicious  friends  as  a  youth- 
ful Mozart.  His  overture  to  a  drama 
has  been  performed  hero  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  and  his 
Sinfonletta,  which  18  longer  and  more 
elaborate  than  many  symphonies,  will 
bo  played  here  this  afternoon  under  Dr. 
Muck's  leadership. 

That  this  sonata  should  have  been 
written  by  a  boy  in  his  teens  is  indeed 
remarkaljle;  for  the  construction  Is 
sure,  the  ideas  are  logically  expressed, 
there  Is  control  of  technic,  in  his 
harmonic  scheme  he  appears  to  be  a 
follower  of  Richard  Strauss.  Some  un- 
doubtedly found  pages  of  the  sonata 
"ugly"  on  account  of  the  free  use  of 
dissonances.  There  are  fine  thoughts  In 
the  Scherzo.  In  the  slow  movement, 
which  was  not  011  last  night's  program, 
there  are  evidences  of  Brahms'a  In- 
fluence. We  have  yet  to  hear  music  by 
Komgold  that  Is  truly  emotional,  or 
frankly  beautiful. 

The  sonata  of  Brahms  Is  one  of  his 
most  genial  chamber  works.   It  Is  said 
ithat  although  It  stands  for  his  first. 
It  Is  really  his  fourth;  the  three  pre- 
ceding were  severely  criticised  by  him 
and  not  published,  although  Schumann 
recommended  one  written  as  early  aa 
1853  to  publishers.    No  douht  the  one 
In  G  major  Is  not  so  distinguished  aa 
the   later  ones  In  workmanship;  but 
its   mood  Is  original  and  delightfully  1 
melodic.   In  Its  suggestion  of  Spring  It  1 
has  been  likened  to  Beethoven's  op.  96,  | 
although  the  latter  Is  not  so  personal  I 
tn  Its  tone.    The  use  of  a  song  by  j 
Brahms  as  thematic  material   In   his  j 
violin  sonata  Is  also  grateful.    Nor  is  ; 
the  funereal  episode,  suggested  by  the  i 
death  of  Franz  von  Holstein,  merely 
a  pesGlmlstIc  wall,  as  Is  too  often  the 
case  with  Brahms  when  death  led  him 
to  express  himself  In  music. 

The  concert  artistic  In  its  purpose,  i 
was  much  enjoyed.  | 


3   /-!'/  r 
Liszt's  "Faust"  Symphony  En- 
joyed—Klose  Composition 
Also  Played. 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

Tfte  19th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
consisted  of  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony. 
In  which  the  orchestra  was  assisted  by 
a  male  chorus  from  the  Apollo  dub  and 
air.  Paul  Draper,  tenor;  and  Klose'S| 
Prelude  and  Double  Fugue  for  organ 
(Chorale  at  the  end  with  trumpets  and  j 
trombone).  Mr.  John  P.  Marshall  was 
the  organist.  | 
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has  teen  only  a  name 
r.raK  plecs  -was  played 
rnf  and  It  Is  not  fair 
He  has  written 
,  ,     I,,  ;,-  breath,  among 

are  lmj)Ortai±  compositions— Im- 
a  "I  far  as  tm  general  scheme  Is 
ion.  f  i  ned-ln  whlohUhe  organ  Is  used 
with  the  orchestra.  iBorn  at  Carlsruhe 
in  :862.  having  tau#it  at  Geneva  and 
Basle,  he  is  now  teacher  of  composition 
at  the  Academy  of  MustC  in  Munich. 

How  he  was  led  to  write  the  Prelude 
and  Fugue  Is  told  In  his  preface  to  the 
score.  At  Bayreuth  in  1882  he  mot  An- 
ton Bruckner,  whose  "Romantic"  sym- 
phony had  impressed  hlni.  and  thore  he 
talked  and  drank  with  him.  Bruckner 
llayed  the  organ  for  him  and  impro- 
vised a  fugue  on  a  "wild  ascending 
theme."  Some  years  later  Klose  studied 
with  Bruckner.  In  grateful  remem-^ 
hranoe  of  his  teacher  he  wrote  this 
I>relude  and  Fugue,  using  as  a  motto 
tlie  "wild  ascending"  theme,  which  also 
serves  as  the  beginning  of  his  first 
fueal  subject.  ' 

The  composition  is  more  Interestmg  to 
the  student  of  fugue  and  of  the  organ 
than  to  the  public.  It  Is  often  said  of 
respectable  and  unemotional  music  that 
,t  is  "well  made."  This  compliment  Is 
,00  often  a  reproach,  if  it  is  not  a  sneer 
Klose's  Prelude  is  not  impressive,  nor 
IS  his  Fugue  as  a  whole  engrossing  or 
dramatic.  There  are  awkward  Passages 
for  the  organist;  passages  that  do  not 
lie  well  for  hands  or  feet  The  quota- 1 
tlon  Itself  from  Bruckner  Is  not  a  strik- 
ing one.  nor  is  it  well  ad.,  pted  always 
to  contrapuntal  employmen  .  One  "f 
the  better  portions  is  the  long  pedal 
point  which  brings  the  dimax.  Klose 
Introduces  four  trumpets  ^and  four 
trombones  in  the  final  chorale.  Dr.  Muck 
doubled  these  instruments  and  af  ^ed  a 
tuba-  but  even  then  the  choral  with  the 
full  organ  had  little  real  effect. 

The  audience  listened  respectfully  at 
first,  but  at  last-for  the  cornposltlon 
Is  very  long— many  by  their  attitude  re- 
called' to  our  mind  an  /ntry  ^J^P^ 
Duff's  Diary:  "Congreve,  the  Po^lst 


hierophant,  begins  his  Condones  ad 
poiulum.  In  an  upper  room  of  the  Sus- 
sex Hotel,  In  Bouverle  street  Some 
one  said,  describing  the  scene,  'And 
(liere  was  Lord  Houghton  sleeping  ^ex- 
actly as  If  he  had  heen  in  church.'  " 

The  performance  of  the  "Faust" 
svmphony  in  last  January  made  a  pro- 
found Impression.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  Dr.  Muck  wished  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance this  season.  It  is  not  neces- 
•-  irv  to  speak  again  In  detail  of  the  sym- 
rliony  or  the  manner  in  which  It  was 
raayed.  It  Is  enough  Is  say  that  the 
music  seemed  even  more  poetic,  dra- 
matic. Imaginative,  Imposing.  Perhaps 
in  the  first  movement  there  are  a  few' 
passages  that  might  be  cut  out  or  con-  1 
densod,  but  no  one  would  wish  the  | 
movement  "Gretchen"  to  be  changed  In  [ 
any  way.  Of  all  the  music  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Innocent  maiden  of 
Goethe's  poem,  this  Is  surely  the  most 
nxpressive,  the  most  beautiful.  The  re- 
morseful, crazed  Gretchen  Is  not  In 
Liszt's  picture.  We  find  her  In  the 
prison  music  of  Bolto.  And  how  paltry | 
does  the  music  of  •Mephistopheles  con- 
ceived by  Gounod  seem  In  comparison 
with  the  Ironical  fiend  of  Liszt,  mocking 
the  doubts  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
disillusionized  philosopher! 

It  is  the  fashion  for  some  to  admit  the^ 
genius  of  Liszt  in  shaping  the  symphonic 
■  poem,   In   enlarging   the   scope   of  the 
symphony;  to  admit,  though  grudgingly, 
his  Influence  on  contemporaries  and  fol- 
lowers even  to  this  day ;  but  they  deny 
liis  creative  power,  as  there  are  some 
who  nnd  no  "Ideas"  In  the  music  of 
Berlio?:.  no  skill  in  thematic  treatment, 
I  only  an  unusual  sense  of  orchestral  color 
and  an  Inexplicable  ability  In  orchestra- 
tion.   Argument  Is  o  t  of    he  question 
with  these  men.    Tliey  have  ears  and 
they  do  not  hear;  they  will  not  hear. 
Berlioz  and  Liszt  are  not  thus  to  be 
1  Uv   dlsmis-sed.     It  Is  not  possible  to 
liilnk  of  modem  music  without  Invoking 
Ml.  ir  glorious  names  and  remembering, 
♦  hfir  music!    It  is  pleasant  to  think  th 
In  this  city  they  ha\.  'ong  been  rank 
among  the  Immortalp.     The  music  ■ 
Berlioz  has  been  heard  here  since  1'  . 
and  often  with  passionate  admiration. 
The  programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  show  the  prominence  given 
to  the  Hungarian  abbe,  as  it  was  given; 
here  bj    Theodore  Thomas  before  the' 
Boston  Orchestra  was  established. 

The  performance  of  the  "Faust"  sym- 
I    J  i  v  Yesterday  should  have  turned  the| 
I      r   prejudiced,  the  most  "conserva-; 
'  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  Not' 
.   Jfr.  Longy  was  eloquent  In  the 
r;   fiolos;   the   whole  orchestra  was| 
natically    emotional.     No  wonder 
I     t  an  unusual  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr. 
Muck  and  the  players. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  Is  as  follows:  Korngold,  Slnfonl- 
etta  (first  time  here);  Beethoven,  con- 
certo in  E  flat  major  for  piano  (Mr. 
Iveonard  Borwlck,  pianist);  Slnigaglia, 
ci Tture  to  "Le  Barufte  Chlozzote."  Mr. 
!    'Wick  has  not  visited  Boston'*' since 
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u..,-  old  friend  Mr.  <;,hr..-\  r;.u.v|'i\y 
threw  down  the  newsp.iper  in  the  Por- 
phyn  and  grunted  and  groWled  in  an 
'  mly    manner.     'Look    at  these 

lies'  'Kitchener  swears  (iff!"  'King 
1  George  will  not  drink.'    Hero"  I've  been,/ 
'  on  the  water  wagon  for  six  months  at, 
least  and  there  has  not  been  the  slight- 
est notice  taken  of  It  in  the  papers,  not 
(even  in  what  arc  called  the  society 
columns.    It  this  wave  of  prohibition 
sweeps  over  England,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  two  most  cherished  Insti- 
tutions- the  British  barmaid  and  the 
■glorious    glt-tah    be-ahV    Who  sang 
that  song  here  long  ago  when  we  were 
S^ch  younger  and  wfere  not  conscious, 
of    nerves    and    Internal    clock-work  ^| 
Wasn't  It  William  Horace  Lingard?  1 
shudder  to  think  of  the  <l'f?-PP|?;'^"f„«' I 
?he  extinction  of  the  barmaid    She  was 
the  one  person  when  I  used  to  visit 
London  /ho  gave  me  a  really  friendly, 
greeting  and  '«ade  me  feel  that  after 
all  I  was  not  in  a  foreign  city.   If  the 
barmaids  are  forced  out  of  .^"siness, 
the  youAger  sons  of  the  noblhty  will 
have  to  seek  wives  exclusively  among  1 
the  daughters  of  our  American  untitled  | 
mlUKAaires.     It   the   How   of   beer  is! 
"opped,  will  the  ennobled  brewers  be 
Xped  of  their  titles^  This  has  been, 
I  sad  world  to  me  for  six  rnonths  and| 
It  is  growing  sadder  and  sadder.  I  doubt, 
whether  good  King  Edward  would  have, 
confined  himself  to  pump  and  gaseous, 
waters     Over  50  years  a^o  Punch  pub- 
lished a  picture  by  John  Leech  repre- 
senting  J^Ilor.^   ashore    drinking  va«^ 
quantities  of  tea  in  a  reformed  public 
house— for  there  was  then  a  movement 
to  deprive  Jack  of  his  grog.  Leech  pic- 
tured -one  sailor  asking  for  more  hot 
water— his  tea  was  so  bloomln  strong. 
What  would  George  Borrow,  curious  In 
the  matter  of  ale,   ever   shoutmg  Its 
pj;^l8e.  say  if  he  were  now  alive?  Is 
Is  possible  that  we  shall  at  last  be 
obliged  to  visit  German  cities  for  beer. 
And  who  knows  what  may  happen  in 
Germany.'    Bismarck  said  that  a  man 
who  drinks  beer  thinks  beer.   His  choice 
was  a  bucket  of  champagne  mixed  with 
porter.    Of    course,   no  self-respecting 
German  would  drink  porter  now.  Yes. 
It's  a  sad  world.  I  see  that  Prof.  Muen- 
Bterberg  is  again  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  him.    Well,  as  the  careless  gal- 
lant sang  of  the  'beautiful  bit,  whose 
lightness  and  brightness  doth  cast  such 
a  '■plendor  that  none  but  the  stars  are 
thought  fit  to  attend  her,'  we  shall  all 
be  'damnably  mouldy  a  hundred  years 
hence."    But  what  are  beer,  barmaids, 
war  and  water  wagons  to  the  Infinite?" 


the  Inabiliiy  uf  several  Harvard  ri"'i' 
sors  to  spell  correctly.    Thus  th. 
in  a  class  witli  many    good    m-  . 
true.   It  will  be  i-emembered  tl;;it 
mus  Ward  in  London  received  a  c  opy  of 
Chaucer's  poems.  Hit  aoknowlede«d  the 

gift  In  Punch.   "Mr.  C.  had  talent,  but 
he  couldn't  spel.  No  man  has  a  riglrt  to 
be  a  lit'rarj-  man  onless  he  knows  how 
to  spel.    It  is  a  pity  that  Chawcer,  who 
had  gencyus.  was  so  unedlcated.  He's 
the  wuss  speller  I  know  of."  There  have 
been     poor     spellers    among    French  ; 
academicians.  Gaston  Boissler,  the  blog-  , 
rapher  of  Mme.  de  Sevlgne.  once  called  ! 
on  Renan  in  high  glee  and  said :  "My  | 
popularity  is  increasing,     A  letter  of  J 
mine  put    up    at    auction  yesterday 
brought  five  francs,  while  one  of  yours 
was  knocked  down  for  three."  To  which 
Renan  answered:  "Right  you  are,  but 
your  letter  would  have  brought  less  if 
It  had  not  three  mistakes  In  spelling.  A 
colleague  -who  happened  to  be  at  the 
auction  noticed  the  mistakes,  he  tells 
me,  and  ran  up  the  price.  He  was  afraid 
the  letter  might  fall  Into  the  hands  of  a 
newspaper  man  who  would  ridicule  the 
Academy  because  it  had  elected  a  mem- 
ber who  cannot  spell." — Kd. 

Tn  I  I'-'i  ■  ■■'■y  tar  bac'.. 
in;;  man  lu  .1  < 'imcdy  of  "mn  1 
ranked  as  a  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
edy was  a  comedy  of  good  manners. 
The  matinee,  idol  was  known  to  tlic  vni- 
sar  as  a  "CufC-Shooter."  "Home  again, 
dear  mother,  home  to  the  old  chateau'. 
It's  six  long  years  since  I  have  Been 
you  and  Clairc-dcar  little  Claire!  and 
then  the  right  arm  was  suddenly  ex- 
tended with  a  fino  exhibition  of  while 
Unen.  If  there  were  awkward  persons 
or  mannerless  persons  in  the  comedy, 
tliev  were  as  foils  to  the  genteel. 

Today  the  eccentric  hero  is  more  or 
less  in  fashion.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  hero  to  wear  faultlessly  out  clothes 
v.ith  ease  or  to  present  himself  with 
hair  pleasingly  combed.  Nor  need  h-j 
be  irreproachable  in  speech  and  action. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  to  The  Her- 
ald the  imaginary  conversation  of  young 
■vomen  aTtm-  they  had  seen  Mr.  George 
Mrrnard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion." 


Mr.  Shaw's 
Mannerless 
Stage  Heroes 


A  Lucid  Account. 

We  cut  from  an  exchange  the  follow- 
ing   account    of    a   painful  accident:! 
^  "George  MwrUn  yesterday  afternoon,] 

[while  carrying  F.  L.  Moginot.  an  Am- 1 
I  herst    College    sophomore,    who  was 
■  spending  the  vacation  in  Amherst,  at 
the  Theta  Delta  Chi  House,  and  was 
suddenly  taken  sick,  from  his  room  in 
the  fraternity  house  to  Dr.  Nelson  Has-: 
kill's   automobile,   which    was  waiting 
I  outside,  slipped  and  broke  his  left  leg." 

Anecdote  for  Lent. 

'  Fallemant  des  Reaux  tells  of  a  coach- 
man who,  having  Jjeen  In  the  confes- 
sional, was  ordered  to  fast  for  a  week. 
"I  can't  do  that."  "Why  not?"  ,  "I 
don't  -wish  to  ruin  myself;  I'm  a  poor 
man  with  a  wife  and  children.  I  saw 
saw  master  and  mistress  fasting  all 
this  Lent:  I  should  have  to  buy  qiiince 
marmalade,  big  winter  pears,  rice, 
spinach,  raisins  and  figs." 

A  .40te  on  Spelling. 

As  theWorld  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  "J.  A.  S."  of  Port- 
land seems  to  be  rather  "het  up."  1 
would  suggest  that  he  would  do  well  to 
keep  away  from  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gasoline,  however  soothingly 
spelled. 

'  What  would  "J.  A  S."  suggest  in  re- 
gard to  such  old  offenders  as  marine, 
machine,  magazine,  paraffin,  bombazine? 
I  wonder.  There  are  also  numerous 
trade  names  in  common  use,  llsterine, 
foapine,  pearline,  cerealine,  percaline. 
Would  he  pronounce  all  these  with  the 
long  sound  of  "I"? 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  we  come  to 
matters  of  spelling  In  our  great  and 
glorious  English  tongue  the  argfument 
by  analogy  is  first  cousin  to  the  reduc- 
tlo  ad  absurdum?  I  should  imagine  that 
a  few  neat  syllogisms  might  prove  any 
pronimciation  to  be  the  logical  one  for 
any  given  word. 

What  may,  perhaps,  be  only  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  such  reasoning  is  the 
name  of  that  southern  family  which  is 
spelled  Carrington  and  pronounced  Fox. 
I  have  forgotten  the  name,  or  names, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  apparent 
irrelevancy  of  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion Is  not  exaggerated. 

MIRIAM  LOWELL. 
Winchr-ster,  March  31. 
Schneitzhoeffer,  a  Parisian  musician, 
the  composer  of  the  music  tor  the  once 
famous  ballet  "La  Sylphide,"  in  which  j 
Taglionl  delighted  the  European  world,  : 
wished  that  his  name  should    be  pro- 
nounced "GulUaume"  as  a  favor  to  his 
friends.    Dean  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs  of 
Harvard  University  has  c.^nimented  on 


"Why  must  a  Ber- 
nard ^haw  hero  al- 
ways wear  the  car 
pet   and   the  fur- 
niture      out  as 
though  he  were  suffering  from  St.  Vitus 
dance, , I'd  like  to  know?"  exclaimed, 
.fane  to  Emma  and  Gladys  as  they  left ' 
the  thtatre  after  seeing  "Pygmalion"  , 
the  other  afternoon.    "It  was  the  same 
way  with  'The  Philanders.'     Does'  he 
think  it  adds  to  manly  traits?" 

"The  way  they  walk  over  the  furni- 
ture is  nothing  to  the  way  they  walk 
over  everybody.  As  a  perfect  example 
of  masculine  conceit  and  'caveman' 
method,  of  which  1  am  tired,  Henry 
Higgins  takes  the  cake,"  put  in  Gladys. 

"Maybe  he  got  his  poor  manners  from 
his  mother,"  .suggested  Emma.  "The 
most  she  did  was  to  sit  at  her  desk  and 
r,  rite  letters  when  her  afternoon  visitors 
dropped  in.  'And  sho  was  expecting 
them,  tool  Not  much  of  a  hostess." 

Jane  laughed.  "Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  ShaW.-:  subtle  ways  of  showing  us 
Ihe  far-roa chins  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  En.glish— making  them  forget  their 
tea.  And  who  knows?  Perhaps  those 
letters  were  Red  Cross  notes.  But  go 
back  to  his  manners,  or  rather  his  lack 
(I  them,  wasn't  that  queer,  all  he 
-aid  to  justify  himself  when  Eliza  o™" 
i  lained  hnw  rude  he  was,  that  she  liad 
1  <!  right  to  oompl.aln,  when  he  was  the 
.-^ rune  to  everybody— that  he  was  rode 
10  every  one  aiike  and  in  that  only 
lav  the  tru.;  test  of  marners?" 

"Yes,  that  was  it!"  said  Gladys. 
"Why.  lie  even  added  that  whether  our 
manners  ire  good  or  bad,  the  supreme 
thing  is  to  be  alike  to  everybody! 
Claimed  that  good  or  bad  manners  were 
on  a  par!  Now  who  ever  thought  tliat 
for  a  minute?" 

Emma  looked  thoughtful.  "Do  yon 
know,  I  think  there's  something  in  it. 
Why  is  it  we  always  detest  a  girl  that's 
a  catty  girl  so  much?  It's  because  she's 
always  pretending  to  be  friendly  and 
soft  and   sugar-coated  while  she  gets 
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ju.vt  to  t.aii.sly  a  v. 
been  changing  her 
It  was  an  attemnt  t  . 
'  of  life,  ar.' 
nder  if  it  ) 

 - ;  ..I  111  a  person  ii.vi.-,  wi  i .. 

as  to  pass  her  off  as  one  to  the  mam 
born."     v:mma  looked  doubtful. 

"Gei  tn;  ;  '  Atlierton  thinks  so,  of 
Ameri.aii  "irl  anyway.  Look  at 
Comptfii  in  lier  'Perch  ot  the  Dc 
■  and  Willi t  siip  did  with  her."  cried  Ju 
"Will,  ii  fomse,  Ida  Compton  : 
Eliza  v.c  ic  supposed  to  be  far  apart 
the  bcgir.iiUi.s;,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  [ 
about  sonii'  joints.  Ida  may  have  %een 
too  far  ahc  ad  of  Eliza  to  throw  a  towel 
over  the  mirror,  as  Eliza  did  when  she 
took  her  first  bath  in  a  bathroom,  and  | 
Ida  was  genuine,  but  so  was  Eliza; 
and  believe  me,  some  of  the  things  .she 
advised  Ida  to  do,  and  Ida  a  young  girl, 
made  mc  think  the  perch  of  the  devil 
was  elsewhere  than  in  their  old  mine!" 

Michael  Lykiardofu- 
los,  "artistic  secreta- 1 
ry"  of  the  Theatre  des 
Arts  in  Moscow,  has 
written  a  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
about  theatrical  affairs  in  Russi^.  He 
has  long  desired  to  Introduce  In  Moscow 
certain  modern  and  •old  English  comet 
dies.   "I  have,"  he  -writes,  "at  last  in- 
duced   our    people    to    produce    'The  | 
School  for  Scandal.'    Ever  since  I  saw  , 
your  beautiful  production  it  has  been 
my  ardent  wish  to  see  Sheridan's  mas-  | 
terpiece  done  by  us  in  Russia.   I  think 
it  is  decided  It  shall  be  .given  next  sea- 
son,   with   scenery   and   costumes  de- 
signed   by    Alexandre    Benois,  whose 
work  in  connection  with  the  Russian  | 
h;:llet.s  'Petrouchka,'  'Le  Pavilion  d'.Ar- 
raide,'  and  'Le  Rossignol'  yon  M 
member.     We  have  had  a  mo 
did  season,  in  fact  we  have  been  11;. 
all  the  time  to  crowded  houses.     Appar-  . 
eiitly  the  war  has  not  affected  the  Mos- 
cow theatres  at  all.      The  edict  pio- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  all 
over  Russia  has  saved  everybodv  a  lot  [ 
of  money,  and  people  now  spcn  ' 
surplus  cash  on  theatres  in  pla^ 
taurants.     Our  repertory  ha.>- 
usual  one,  and  judging  by  our 
perience  and  that  of  the  othci 
theatres,  it  would  seem  that 
plays,  in  Russia  at  least.  ha\' 
tractions  for  the  public.  Pc 
good,  healthy  pieces,  a.id  will  1 
any  performances   that  are  < 
momentary  intere-st.  So-callefl 
jjlays  have  been  an  absolute  1 
over  the  country.      Of  cour.st 
find  Austrian  stage  works  are  ci  1  iii 
taboo.     Our  'branch'  theatre,  a  kind  i 
'  experimental    stage    for   young   acti  i 
'  founded  two  years  ago,  has  produ'  i 
this  season  an  adaptation  of  Dlcken 

.•'The    Cricket    on    tho    Hearth,'  wi  

"achieved  an  instant  and  enormous 
*  cess."' 

t     Itobert  Loraine  returned  to  London  : 
fortnight    ago   completely   restored  m 
'  health   by  his  trip  to  Buenos  Ayn  - 

3  "There  remains  not  tho  least  traie  ■  1 

4  tlie   serious    injury   caused   him  wini' 
3  hovering  5000  feet  above  the  enen'V 

I  line,  by  a  ballet  from  a  German  anti- 
niicraft  gun."    He  intends  to  be  oft  as 
'  soon  as  possible  to  the  war  zone.  "In 
'  the  Colon  (municipal)  Theatre  in  Buen 
•,  A>res  there  is  a  frieze  on  which 
inscribed  the  names  of  various  iM  : 
OUB  actors.     l^^rance,   for  exn 
represented  by  Talnja,  Italy  by 

It  pleased  my  national  vanity  trerat  | 
dously  to  find  tnat  no  f  ' 
save  England  was  accorded  space  101 
two  names.    These  -Were  David  Game, 
hind  l-fiiu  v  Irving." 

-•  j  The  London  Times  did  not  like  "Seven 
tOays,"  produced  »t  the  New  Tlieatre, 

■nu-Jvch  15.    "If  English  faith  in   Vm.  1  - 
lean  humor  is  to  be  preserveil 
'theatres  must  give  up  iniportui 

,  ■  can  farces.  'Seven  1 
tial    expi-ilence  nu 
'  'Lent.    •    '    '  And 
the  compensation  o£  ai.  ,  u 

slang!"  ^ 

At  the  Birminghr-.-ii  ..er>r-' 

.jatre  last  night  the 


,n  a  dig  at  you.    That's  why!    Or  take  t^^^^^;'^ 


a  person  who  all  but  sits  on  you  anc 
then  turns  to  gush  over  some  one  else!"  : 
Jane  was  interested.    "Or  a  dinky  lit- 1 
tie  tradesman  who  all  but  walks  ovr. 
•yx>\J   while   he   bows   and   smirks  o\ 
some  one  far  more  important!    Is  the 
nnytliing    more    infuriating?"  Glat' 
giggled.    "Well,  I'll  admit  that  at  ler 
there  was  no  humbug  about  Henry  Hi 
gins,   for  at  least  he  let   Eliza  kn  > 
where  she  stood  with  him.    She  lanri 
good  and  hard  aU  right,  but  if  she  wa* 
blaclf  and  blue  she  knew  what  to  ex-  j 
pect!" 

Gladys  appeared  highly  pleased  wit 
her  metaphor.    "And  I  guess  everybo 
in  black  and  blue  after,  one  of  Sha-s\ 
plays.    He  throws  out  bo   man-    hits  I 
right  and  left." 
"But  Eliza  was  all  right!"  cried  Jan^ 
1  "Wasri't  that  a  fine  hit  she  got  b;; 

fihe  was  talking  to  li 
'       ■         Tiiat  Col.  Pir 
her  like 
,13  she  won 
;i?  And  that  t: 
on  a  flower  p 

,1!1C     gPl  -  '''Pl-li 


as  "a  whimsey  in  three  scenes.  !■ 
rather  mvstif>'ing  to  the  audience 
■V  r^on  takes  pM'     '  Austrian 


In  the 

pass 


cosmopoi 
ctuate  an 


y    V,  lUl 

close  of 


1-  is  left 
'  he  same 


n 


at  hini  when 
friend.  Col.  1 
cring   has  r 
lady,  while 
(ilways  be  ; 
true  d  iff  erf 
and  n  iHl^ 


la' 


Ac 
licnrl 


dial  u 
Man.  — I 


.'.I 


rii.  .'.ih 

a  gentlciiv 
as  w.is 


II  a  Utile  play  I 
bucifcr  nnii  an 
DarUnosa  was 
also  ho  w;is  i|uitr 


ilntiHl,    A  uo.iltliy 

:el,  who 

li  n    .  I     .iiiall  her. 

sister.  Who  roinbiiic.l  ;i  i  ci.uitatiOn  for 
snliitlinn5\s  with  ii  hahit  "f  chpsittng  at 
carils.  When  that  tilck  rails,  thanks  to 
the  presence  of  mind  of  this  Ijarty 
FroTie.  lif>  tries  nnothor— the  old  trirli 
m       .    1  ■  I         hn.  i—ius 


,.i   I',  '.ady 

Kioiiio  siili  Uel'ies  him.  iier  courage  in 
cietence  of  her  sister  moves  Lucifer  to 
adinir.itlon;  and  Just  as  the  gay  Lord 
Quex  let  off  Sophie  Fullgarney,  so  Lu- 
cifer lets  off  Lady  Frome  and  resigns 
his  pretensions  to  tht;  hand  of  Angel. 
The  sketch  is  not  new,   but  it  has 
een  much  Improved  since  it  was  last  j 
.seen,  and  certainly  it  has  never  been  ' 
so   brjUiantly  acted  as  It  is  by  Miss 
Kate  Cutler  and  Mr.  Herbert  Waring, 
who  are  both  ideal  "representatives  of 
the  smart  milieu,  and  both  make  the 
very  most  of,  the  dramatic  twists  and  i 
turns  of  the  play.      Miss  Cutler,  ex-  j 
quisitely  drapsed' and  fashionable  to  her 
rtn!;ei  -tips,  puts  any  amount  of  passion  ' 
into  1  .rr  part,  and  there  is  no  one  like 
Mr.  Waring  for  making  the  "bad  hat" 
credible  and  interesting. — London  Times,  , 
March  IG. 

There    seems    to    be    an    impression  i 
abroad  that  the,  lord  <  hamberlain's  of-  I 
fice  deals  wifli  ballets.  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Weekly*  Dispatch,  for  ex- | 
ample,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  cer-  j 
tain  "turn"  in  a  certain  music  hall,  and 
the  article  was  headed,  "Where  Is  the 
Censor?"  That  question,  can  be  rather 
.easily  answered.    He  was  in  his  office, 
carrying  out  .his  duties.   These,  how- 
ex  ei-,  are  more  limited  than  people  know. 

has  no  power  over  ballets  d'actton. 
It.  is  very  .true  that  a  ballet  d'actlon 
is  pr.n  tica.lly  a  wordless  play,  the 
M  cnario  of  which  should  be  dealt  with 
lUst  as  was  that  of  "L'Enfaht  Pro- 
^liguc'  Atid  suggestions  to  this  effect 
were.  1  believe,  made  in  certain  quarters 
apropos  of  the  Russian  ballets  d'action 
at  (.'ovent  Garden  when  they  were  be- 
,t;inniiig  to  be  talked  about.  The  rule, 
however,  has  not  been  altered.  The 
lord  chamberlain's  office  deals  with 
plavf;.  whether  with  or  without  words; 
but  the  ballet  d'action  is  still  subject  to 
no  other  scrutiny  than  that  of  the 
cour.ty  council.  It  is,  therefore,  .to  that 
iiutbority  that  all  such  appeals  as  that 
of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  should  be  ad- 
dressed.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Xotlu'ng  is  more  familiar  in  the  comic 
ana  of  the  theatre  tlian  the  pistol  which, 
at  the  fatal  moment,  fails  to  go  off. 
An  a  rule,  the  person  who  is-  supposed 
to  have  flred  it  stands  bewildered,  while 
the  individual  who  should  have  been 
shot  plays  his  part  conscientiously  and 
talis  to  the  floor,  while  the  house  rocks 
with  laughter.  In  a  sketeh  at  the 
Coliseum  yesterday  afternoon  Mile.  Po- 
laire's  pistol  failed,  and  for  a  moment 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  difficulty. 
Fi  ench  wit,  however,  i-oso  to  the  occa-i 
^ion.  ('""oiled  in  trying  to  shoot  the  vil- 
lain. Mile.  Polaire,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, proceeded  to  strangle  hitn. 
This,  .says  a  critic,  was  the  most  notable 
fiature  of  the  peiformance.  We  can 
\vi_:i  believe  it. -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


;it  W.snd-' 

,      ■  'lal,!',  on   March  17 ' 

by  oerald  Du  Maurier  and  his  company  ' 
for  the  4r,0th  time.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  first : 
played  the  part  in  190«. 

".Mr.  Galsworthy  calls  his  new  play  a  ' 
•whimsey,'   and  whimscy    is    a  word, 
that   most  people  have   forgotten  It' 
meaiis  much  the  .same  thing  as  whim 
and  that  was  the  sense  of  it  when  Beti 
Jonson  wrote 

I  can  fopl 
A  whimsey  Jn  m.v  hloml. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  has  long 
been  m  desuetude,  but  it  is  said  still 
to  linger  in  some  parts  of 'oevortshlre 
in  the  conversation  of  the  older  folk  " 

Thomas    Holcroft,    whose  "Road' 
Ruin"    is   revived   at   the  Coronet 
credited  with  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  feats  of  memory  on  record.    When  I 
"Figaro"  made  a  hit  in  Paris  it  was  i 
decided,  in  accordance  with  the  lax  no-' 
tion.s   of   copyright   current   a   century  I 
ago,  to  pirate  It  for  the  English  stage 
No  copy  of  the  play  beln,:?  available 
Holcroft  went  to  Paris,  attended  ten 
performances  of  the  piece,  and  strict 
watch   being  kept    against  reoortlng 
memorized  the  whole  and  tcansiated  It 
for  a  London  audience  Daily  Chroni- 
cle. 
Mr.   H.  'M. 


to  :, 
1st 
rk-  f. 


Wnlbrook.  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  PaH  Mall  (Sazette,  writes- 
•It  Is  well  to  avoid  being  dogmatic  ori 
matters  of  taste,  and  T  shall  certainly 
not  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  Kng- 
'ishman  to  stay  away  from  the  thea- 

in  these    days  any 
hould 


more  than  I 
suggest  that  U  is  his  duty  to  ' 
upport  it.    All  such  matters  must  be 


V  ho  arc  ' 
i;;   the  m 

L.I  .>  rs  and  .an    .    ..  .'j 

allies,'  that  the  theatres  and  operaf^, 
.»8  of  Petrograd  have  been  open  tts 
I  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  tliat 
court  hai  been  freely  represented 
he  performances.    Also  that  many  | 
the  playhouses  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
hav"  remained  open,  and  that  those  of 
I'ari.s  have  lately  begun  to  reopen  their 
(ioora.    As  I  have  said,  the  question  of 
whether  one  should  go  to  the  play  or 
not  Is  one  which   every  person  must 
decide  for  himself.    Those  who  are  In 
mourning  will  obviously  not  ears'  to  do 
so.    Neither  will  those  who  are  think 
lug  deeply  upon  what  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  going  through  on  land  and 
sea.    But  there  la  certainly  no  tjoestlon 
of    an    'Insult  to    our    allies'    In  the 
matter." 

The  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  will  he  shortened  to  a  fort- 
night's length.  It  W.1I1  op.en  on  April  19 
and  end  on  May  1.  F.  R.  Benson  will 
direct  It. 


J^Q^gg  Edouard  de  Rezske, 

,  _      .  the    bass,  recently 

and  Gossip  ^.^.^^^ 

About  Music  in  Paris  describing 
his  present  situation  In  Poland.  Hg 
owned  a  grand  estate  at  Garnek,  but 
the  Invader  left  It  a  desert.  The  man- 
sion and  all  of  the  outbuildings  were 
destroyed.    He  writes:    "For  weeks  we 


•;  M:,:..oxm  sSugs  oi 

■I    curiously,  eerily  interesting  and 
hating,  too."  ' 
I'iio  Slgnklo  of  Feb.  Ji-lUc  SIgnale  i- 
now  slow  in  cro.ssing  the  A tianti  .-con- 
tains a  long  and  enthusiastic  review  of 
UoTe      '  symphony  produced  to  j 

♦n^^f  !'-m'^°'^"'"'  '-  ''^^  ""'t  Priam's  visit 
to  Achilles  and  the  old  maii'.s  prayer  for 

wt^'w"  i"to  >^  .nelodiama  TuS' 

vig  AVuelhner  declaimed  and  f,ang  Irt 
MS  own  peculiar  manner  the  text  in 
I  d  bv'Mr"%ll'-^  Pinlharmonic  orchestra 
lliortion  orchestral 

!o7m''°  u'"^  '"'"'^^  '»  the  SIgnale 

[Of  March  3  for  Itallf's  "Leiiorc"  Vvn,: 

&  ■■-out,y"r;°ived'in 
iLerfe^i    "When  Haft  said  what  Was 
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commonplace  he  said  it  in  an  amiable 
and  attractive  way."     Then  there  Is 
praise  for  his  technical  mastery,  his 
skill  in  orchestration.    "Among  distin- 
guished composers  of  the  second  rank 
he  will  rightly  appear  In  music  history 
in  the  first  place.    It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  name  seldom  appears  in  mod- 
ern concerts." 
A  Legend  for  full  orchestra  by  Karl 
-  ,       !  Bleyle  has  been  played  this  season  at 
I  Munich.   It  is  said  that  this  composition 
is  a  step  backward  for  Bleyle. 

Mme.  Melha  is  due  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land April  21.  She  has  already  raised 
large  sums  of  money  in  Australia  on 
behalf  of  war  relief  funds,  and  now 
purposes  to  give  Red  Cross  concerts 
through  Great  Britain. 
The  German   "Hymn   of  Hate' 


have  lived  in  my  cellar.    We  have  ho  i  recently  sung  at  the  Royal  College  of 


eft  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  in 
Ifvi'lr:!'    R-i!  •!.  —  ■  -  IV-.  haini  in 


coal  and  no  light,  so  It  Is  impossible  to 
Imagine  the  dreary  times  we  pass.  We 
are  out  of  salt,  sugar  and  coffee.  We 
have  a  scant  supply  of  tea,  and  after 
that  Is  used  we  shall  only  have  water 
to  drink.  Prince  Lubormoski,  whose 
palace  was  utterly  *  ruined.  Is  taking 
refuge  with  me,  as  also  are  my  nieces 
and  nephews.  We  huddle  together, 
wondering  each  day  if  it  will  be  our 
last.  The  nighSs  are  dreadful  beyond 
words,  for  then  we  sit  in  the  pitch 
blackness,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannons 
seems  twice  as  loud  and  menacing  as 
It  does  In  the  daylight.  All  we  can 
do  Is  to  put  our  trust  In  God  and  hope!" 

Francesco  Messina,  the  young  Sicili- 
an victim  of  catalepsy,  who  once  slept 
eight  and  on  another  occasion  for  18 
months  at  a  stretch,  is  slowly  awaken- 
ing from  a  third  spell,  which 
has  lasted  seven  montl^^.  Poignant 
grief,  consequent  on  having  been 
robbed  of  his  savings  of  6000  lire 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  New 
York,  found  its  vent  In  sleep.  While 
unconscious  the  home-comer  was  borne 
to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  at  Na- 
ples. His  body  had  assumed  a  corpse- 
like rigidity.  Medical  specialists  began 
experimenting  with  him,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  electrical  currents  succeed- 
ed In  restoring  temporary  flexibility  of 
the  limbs;  but  in  order  to  Induce  him 
to  walk  it  Is  found  necessary  to  give 
him  a  start,  as  in  the  case  of  an  au- 
tomatic toy.  His  wife,  observing  lately 
that  the  strains  of  a  mouth-organ 
seemed  to  appeal  to  his  inner-conscious- 
ness, hired  a  brass  band  in  the  hope  of 
intensifying  the  effect.  The  hospital 
authorities,  however,  regarded  the  mar^ 
tial  music  of  the  band  in  the  ward 
as  a  breach  of  Italian  neutrality. 
Since  then  ijiinstrels  have  been  sta- 
tioned outside,  under  the  man's  win- 
dow. Although  flutes  and  stringed  in- 
struments exert  but  little  influence.  It 
Is  noticed  that  the  rattle  of  tambour- 
ines rouses  him  from  his  lethargy, 
while  vigorous  thumps  on  a  big  drum 
even  cause  him  to  spring  out  of  bed. 
Physicians,  have  now  agreed  that  musi- 
cal treatment  bids  fair  in  course  of 
time  to  work  a  cure. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  remarked  apropos 
of  a  young  .woman  playing  Ravel's 
"Jeux  d'Eaux,"  in  London:  "It  is  a 
paradox  of  t,he  piano  that  the  more 
aquatic  the  subject  the  more  dry  must 
bo  the  playing.  Only  "jeu  perle'  can 
represent' a  cascade." 

The  music  critic  of  the  London  Times 
reviewing  a  performance  of  "Madame 
Butterfly."  speaks  of  Sharpless  as  an 
"incompetent"  con.sul.  Pray,  what 
w-ould  the  gentlemen  have  had  Sharp- 
less  do  In  the  trying  circumstances? 
Stop  the  ceremony  In  the  first  act  or  in- 
sist that  Plnkerton  should  not  drink 
whiskey  and  soda? 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  says  that 
in  Haydn's  violoncello  concerto  no  one 
in  recent  years  "has  approached  Mme.  j 
Suggia,  save  only  Casals."  Mme.  Suggia 
is  Mr.  Casals's  first  wife. 

The  London  Times  says  of  three  poems  ' 
of  Mallarme  set  for  a  single  voice  with  i 
accompaniment    for    flutes,     clarinets,  i 
string  quartet  and  piano  by  Ravel  that 
the  whole  of  Ravel's  music  is  dependent 
upon  the  poems.  "Without  Mallarme  It 
would  be  nothing.    The  voice  declaims 
the  words;  the  instruments  add  color  of 
a  highly  imaginative  and  subtle  kind. 

*  Ravel's  songs  would  amount  to 
very  little  without  the  carefully  calcu- 
lated effects  of  the  instruments."  The 
1  ritic  also  ^oke  of  four  French  poems. 
'Chrysilla."  "Odelette."  "La  Danse" 
and  "Ode  .\nacreoDtique."  set  for  voice 
tlute,  violin,  viola,  'cello,  harp  and  per- 
<-uss1on  instruments  by  Ethel  .Smythe. 
She  uses  "her  curious  assortment  of  in- 
struments to  give  color,  but  the  color  is 
anc  illary  in  each  case  to  a  perfectly 
rtehnite  musical  idea,  which  is  developed 
voc  ally  and  instrumentally  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  poem."  Well,  we  have 
S'-pn    and    hcnrd  s.-i.tl..    i.rrr.  .,i 


Music,  South  Kensington,  by  members 
of  the  choral  class.  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
a'Tording  to  the  Weekly  Dispatch, 
stated  that  he  saw  the  "hymn"  with 
musical  setting  published  in  that  paper, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not  ■ 
be  a  bad  idea  to  get  a  practical  exper- 
ience of  what  it  really  sounded  like.  A 
hundred  copies  of  the  paper  were  pro- 
cured and  distributed  among  the  class, 
and,  he  added,  "we  had  our  morning's 
hate.  Sir  Walter  Parratt  conducted  and 
Mr.  Sewell  played  the  accompaniment. 
"Seeing  that  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tion of  the  music,"  said  SIrHubert,  "the 
results  were  ver.v  creditable.  The  sing- 
ers sang  with  the  music  page  in  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  propped  up  In  front 
of  ihein,  and  it  was  great  fun.  Sir 
Walter  asked  them  to  sing  the  hymn 
with  plenty  of  snarl  to  express  honestly 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  Ernst 
Lissauer,  but  they  laughed  too  much  to 
snarl.  However,  when  they  came  to  the/ 
word  'England'  they  rolled  it  out  in  flnj- 
style,  and  Lissauer  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  heard  its  reverberating 
note.  The  music  is  rather  better  than 
the  poetry,  and  I  felt  like  sending  Lis- 
.sauer  a  telegram  telling  him  how  much 
we  enjoyed  his  work  and  what  infinite 
amusement  it  had  offered  us,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  I  was  going  to  ensure  the 
telegram  reaching  him.— London  Times, 
March  15. 

Geheimrat  Professor  Dr.  Max  Fried- 
laender  has  lately  been  lecturing  in 
Berlin  on  sofdier  songs,  and,  adapting 
an  old  saying,  "Inter  arma  silent 
musae,"  he  said  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  end  of  October 
1,500,000  war  songs  had  been  printed  in 
German.  His  lecture  was  mainly  his- 
torical, dealing  with  Luther's  hymn, 
Jacob  "Vogel's  ?ong  of  the  Lanzknecht, 
"Kein  schoenerer  Tod  ist  auf  der  Welt," 
and  many  '  others.  The  Geheimrat's 
opinion  of  the  songs  of^the  j^resent  war ' 
is,  of  course,  most  complimentary  to 
ftermany.  He  probably  has  not  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fine  poetry  that  the 
war  has  inspired  in  England,  France 
and  Belgium.  He  says  that  the  French 
war  songs  are  inspired  by  hate— wWch 
is  surely  the  special  feature  of  some 
German  songs,  such  as  those  of  Lis- 
sauer—ana  by  the  spirit  of  "revanche," 
and  that  the  Englishman  satisfies  his 
musical  rhythmical  spirit  with  a  weak 
"tingle-tangle"  song.  Meantime  the 
Germon  is  singing  of  home,  love  of  his 
sweetheart,  and  of  peace!  The  "Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau,"  which  reports  the 
lecture,  gives  the  final  verse  of  the 
often-mentioned  "Ich  hatt'  einen  Kame- 
raden,"  which  may  be  rendered  as  fol- 
lows: 


"L'Offrand.     ,    ;,t    i.ibcMi  ' 
winch  was  composed  In  17'J2  an  a  setting 
f<.r  the   "Marseillaise,"  i.„d   which  il. 
Rouche  and  M.  Laloy  of  the  Opera  have 
produced.    When  Rouget  de  Llsle's  war, 
song  was  brought  to  Paris  by  the  volun- 
teers of  Marseilles  It  took  the  capital  by 
•  torni.     The  dlrectoire  decided  It  must 
be  presented  to  the  people  In  such  a 
form  that  it  would  impress  itself  Inef-; 
taceably  on   their  memories.  Accord-. 
Ingly    they    Instructed     the  composer 
<u!ssec  to  compose  patriotic  music  for 
the  stage,  which  rhould  lead  up  appro- 
priately to  the  "Marselllal.se."    The  re- 
sult was  "L'Offrande  a  la  LIberte,"  In 
Which  were  Incorporated  the  "Marseil- 
laise" and  "Le  Salut  de  la  France,"  the- 
two  most  popular  airs  at  the  time.  It: 
took  the  form  of  a  ballet  with  a  series  ^ 
Of  tableaux.   A  number  of  allegorical  fig- i 
ures,  backed  by  a  chorus  of  soldiers,  old 
men,  women  and  children,  represent  the 
rising  of  a  people  In  defence  of  Liberty 
wno  presides  over  the  scene  enthroned 
cn  a  mountain.    It  concludes  with  the 
"Marseillaise,"    the    various    verses  of 
which  are  arranged  to  be  chanted  now 
b.v  subdued  women's  voices,  now  by  the 
whole  chorus  In  a  way  that  is  most  ef- 
fective.   The  plefce  was  first  produced  at 
the  Opera  on  Oct.  20,  1792,  just  about  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Valmy.  and  I 
on  that  ocpasion  roused  the  audience  to 
a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.     MM.  Rouche 
and  Laloy  have  now  incorporated  in  it 
some    passages    from    "Le    Camp  de 
Grandpre,"   another   patriotic  work  of 
the  same  period,  which  recall  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Olse,  the  Aisne,  the  Marne 
I  and  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  with  the 
victory  of  the  French  arms.    The  whole 
I  fits  very  well  together  and  is  extremely 
Impressive.— London  Times,  March  13 
TV  e  hope  the  London  County  Council 

n  L  ?,  saving 
£11,000  tlian  by  suspending  the  band  per- 
formances in  the  parks  for  the  summer 
It  ij  perfectly  right  to  cut  down  lux- 
uries, but  music  should  not  be  luxury 
but  a  necessary  for  every  civuized 
nation,  and  in  our  own  case  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  so  is  rapidly  extending 
It  IS  an  utter  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  fight  the  war  better  for  wear- 
[  ng  long  faces.  And  it  is  a  better  policy 
to  employ  musicians  than  to  cast  them  , 
upon  the  relief  funds.-Pall  Mall  Gazett^ 

Nicholas  Rivera,  a  Mexican  violinist"  ' 
gave  a  recital  in  London  on  March  1"' 
His  playing  was  of  the  .same  calibre 
as  his  selecUon,  showy  at  times,  but 
always  small.    He  gives  one   the  im- 
presion  of  aiming  more  at  drawing  room 
success   than   serious   musical  accom 
Pllshment.   He  was  assisted  by  a  you™ ^ 
contralto  whom  he  only  allowed  to  sin-  ■ 
one  piece  at  a  time  in  spite  of  applause  ! 
of  greater  volume  than  he  considered 
^ufhcient  to  justify  repeating  hfs  own 
performance."  > 


MayerhofF 
and  the 
Music  of  Hate 


Who  has  heard  I 
of  Franz  Mayer- 1 
hoff?  Some  people  I 
have  read  his 
name   in   the  newspapers;   some  may 
know  that  he  is  a  composer;  others  may 
know  what  he  has  composed;  but  musi- 
cians have  not  studied  his  masterpiece 
Gs  It  should  bo  studied.    His  name  has 
not  been  born©  round  the  world  on  the 


Father-  < 
santr  so 


Gloria,  Grlorla,  Gloria,  Victoria, 
Yes,    with   heart   and   hand  for 
land. 

The  birds   In  the  woods  "which 
sweetly. 

In  the  homeland,  in  the  homeland,  there 
is  a  meeting. 

We  say  nothing  against  the  Germans 
as  songsters,  but  they  do  not  possess  a 
monopoly  of  the  art.- London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Parry's  tone  poem,  "From  Death  to 
Life,"  produced  at  a  recent  Brighton 
fUng.)  festival  -was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  London  March  18. 

"It  has  something  of  the  flavor  of  a 
piece  d'occasion,  hut  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  'occasion'  was  the  war,  for  the 
music  does  not  impress  as  deeply  felt, 
and  is  a  long  way  from  being  the  com- 
po.ser's  most  distinguished  or  most  emo- 
tional work." 

Miss  Dorothy  Waring,  wiio  has  been  a 
student  at  the  Guildhall  school  for  three 
years  and  obtained  there  the  Melba 
scholarship,  now  only  19  years  old,  was 
engaged  by  George  Edwardes  to  take 
the  part  of  "Veronique  in  Messagcr's  pret- 
ty little  opera.  She  has  a  three  years' 
en.gagement.  The  salary  in  the  third 
yesr  will  not  be  less  than  50  guineas  a 
week. 

An  extremely  interesting  revival  was 

nindp  iliis  nftfrnoon  (March  11)  on  the 

..:.ade:o,   Pari.J.     It  was 


Wings  of  fame  beside  that  of  the  poet 
Ern.st  Lissauer,  but  that  Is  because  the 
art  of  music  is  so  little  understood  in 
comparison  with  the  art  of  words,  and. 
{besides,  it  costs  more  to  print.  The 
Weekly  Dispatch,  however,  a  week  ago 
did  it.s  best  to  redress  this  wrong;  it 
(printed  MayerhofE's  masterpiece;  so 
musicians  have  no  further  excuse  for 
.their  ignorance. 

I    Franz  Mayerhoff  is  the  great  Ton- 
kuenstler  of  the  Hassge.sang.    We  have 
J  to  use  the  German  term    to  describe 
him.   "Composer"    might    mean  any- 
thing.  Every  music-hall  ditty  is  com- 
posed by   someone,  but  the  music  to 
"The  Hymn  of  Hate"  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.    All  the  resources  of  one  of  the 
most  musically  cultured  nations  of  the 
world  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  up- 
lifting  theme.   Tune?    "The   Hymn  of 
Hate"  must  not  be  fobbed  off  with  any-, 
thing  so  paltry.    "Ah,"  said  a  German 
musician  some  months  ago  when  he  was 
listening  to  some  English  songs  for  the 
first  time.  "I  see  you  English  go  in  for 
melody:  No,  we  no  not;  our  son.gs  are 
Charakterbilder.''  Mayerhoff's  song  is  a, 
Charakterblld,   a  vivid  picture  of  the 
emc'tions  trumpeted    to    the    world  in' 
strident  tones.   Vocal  declamation  rang- 
ing over  two  octaves   is  accompanied  . 
by    pungent    harmonies;    an  inti;icatc 
series  of  modulations  set  to  the  worJ; 
Wir  wollen  nicbt  lassi^n  von  unserem  Hass, 
■n  il-  lichen  verclnt,  v\-!r  hasscn  Terelnt. 
Wir  habon  alle  nur  einen  Fcind; 
rises   ruthlessly    by    semitones   till  ir 
culminates   in   the   vigorous    shout  of 
"England  I"  upon  the  high  G. 

"Lord,  what  a  racket!"  says  the  phil- 
listine  Englishman  as  he  studies  the 
score  sprinkled  liberally  with  accident- 
als, with  sforzandos,  crescendos  and  ffC 
marks  scattered  in  apropriate  places 
But  the  Philistine  Englishman  makes' 
use  of  that  vulgar  expression  becaus* 
the  flippant  tune  of  "Tipperary"  floats 
somewhere  at  the  back  or  his  untutored 
mind.  Not  for  such  as  he  did  the  artist 
concentrate  his  soul  upon  this  tremen- 
dous piece  of  emphasis.  Her;-  fa  ■,.'•,■;)  >iT 
is  serious,  and  I 
to  whom  art  h;^ 
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^iii   lr;irc   till-  in!lueni-c  n. 
-music  wlilcn  all  the  V  ' 
jited    as    serious    and    br::,  iu 
:  brough  the  w  hole  course  of  the  racket. 

The  general  plan  suggests  a  carlca- 
'  :i     of  a  ballad  by  Loewe,  and  at  iiio- 
one  is  grotesquely  reminded  o: 
ert.  a  sort  of  "Gruppe  aus  dcm 
rus"  gone  crazy.    One  might  trace; 
k  farther  and  say  that  Herr  JIaj  -l 
11  1 :   has  based  his  stylo  upon  those' 
pasmodic  outbursts  of  irritation  whicli 
1  eethoven  occasionally  Indulged  in,  such 
is  the  sforzandos  of  the  Sonata  Appas 
sionata  and   tlio    hideous    chord  with 
vhich  he  chose  to  launch  his  hearers 
into  the  finale  of  the  choral  Symphony. 
1 1,  has  been  a  commonplace  with  Kng- 
ish  critics  since  the  war  broke  out  to 
declare  that  they  have  watched  with 
apprehen.sion  the  growing  pomposity  of 
German  music,  though  ^\■&  think  that 
here  weic  comparatively  few  who  said 
ny  thing  about  it  when  Strauss  came 
ver  to  conduct  '•Klektra."   Here,  how- 
ver,  is  grist  for  those  mills  to  grind. 
Tayerhoff  offers  no  distractions.  Like 
the  poet  whom  he  sets,  he  allows  no 
contrast  in  his  picture.  He  hurries  pant 
even  the  suggestion  of  the  words  "wir 
lieben  vereint"   lest  for  one  monjent 
here  should  be  any  softening-  from  the 
mplacabje  resolve  of  hate. 

Cynics  may  smile  and  angels  weep 
'  hen  they  sec  to  wh.-it  t*(^  ti .Tflil inns  nf 
■  "itry'a  art  mj  -  '  ■ 

(  rs  who  s 

it?    Certainly   not  liiu  soldiLiii  iii 
i  enches,  with  a  concertina  accom- 
pli*, as  they  are  depicted  doing  by 
;e  Blaetter.    If  they  have  got 
-,  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
lierman   soldier's   devotion  to 
and    music    could    master  the 
T.ation  of  Mayerhoff,  and  certainly 
iicertina,  not  being  spurred  by  a 
ir  sense  of  devotion,  could  never 
1SS  the  harmonies     Perhaps  the 
I  S  and  the  concertinas  are  supplied 
some   less   sophisticated  musical 
lus,    while   Mayerhoff   inspires  the 
I  1  oiicert  room  and  brightens  the  Prus- 
sian home.    We  should  like  to  know 
lit  this,  and  if  some  musical  English 
or  (there  are  some  In  spite  of  our 
nnt  fondness  for  a  tune)  who  Is 
1  1  i      a  trench  50  yards  or  so  from 
y  would  make  investigation* 
JiL  wiiji  l  add  valuable  evidence  to  our 
linowledoO  of  Germany's  musical  capacl- 
i  ty.— London  Times,  March  13. 


taught  t 
than  th.  i; 


ug    that  was 
musical  fac- 
1  would  not  bo 
r.o  is  falling  back 
1  by  those  of  an 
nun,   lor  they  had  been 
follow  the  textbook  rather 
own  instinct,  and  had  theyi 
heard  deeply  and  felt  strongly,  they,  like  i 
Beethoven,  would  ha\  e  made  the  text- 
book   follow    their    Instinct.'    This  is' 
lairly  typical  of  the  author's  instructive  i 
attitude  throughout  the  book— an  attl- ! 
tude  occa.slonally  justified  in  so  far 
he  may  be  addressing  those  'scientific 
men   to  whoni  the  history  of  inuslc  is 
a  more  or  less  closed  book.    In  a  pas- 
sage on  tht  'Readjustment  of  Values'! 
Mr.  Wallace  writes:     'Every  period  of' 
aiusic  has  had  its  wonders,  each  morei 
.startling  than  the  Ust,  but  this  Is  an 
age  of  gray  matter,  and  it  is  with  grav 
-.7  matter  that  we  are  concerned.'  HBral 
■     again  we  have  an  attitude  that  Is  not! 
.y.only  self-pleading  in  its  lack  of  humor  \ 
jbut  confusing  as  an  effort  of  criticism  ' 
"There  is  much  that  is  of  technical,  as 
11  well  as  human,  interest  in  the  chapters 
•  on  -The  Wonder  Child,'  the  'Functional' 
Character,'  and  'Heredity.'    In  the  last-' 
named  ho  gets  to  grips  with  Gallon  on 
•Hereditary  Genius,'  while  the  chapter! 
.  entitled   'A  Clinical  Study'   is  a  very 
^^valuable  contribution  to  musical  blog-)' 
,  ■:raphy,  from  the  purely  clinical  point  of 
,f/view." 


Wallace  wniiam  wai- 

,  lace   is  known 

Oil  here     as  the 

Musical . Faculty  composer  of 
I  "Villon,"  which  attracted  unusual  atten- 
j  tlon  at  a  Symphony  concert  three  years 
i  ago,  and  by  a  remarkable  book,  "The 
Threshold  of  Music."  Another  volume, 
j  "The  Musical  Faci^ty,"  has  just  been 
published  in  London.    The  Dally  Tele- 
graplr  reviewed  It  as  follows : 

"The  creative  artist  reading  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  William  Wallace  has  just 
,  written  will  experience  curiously  mixed 
1  sensations.   He  will,  first  of  all,  realize 
.  that  'The  Musical  Faculty'  is  the  work 
i  of  an  author  who  is  himself  a  musician 
'  aivl  a  creative  A-tist  of  some  ability.  He 
if  he  has  any  pride,  resent  the  de- 
ite  and  somewhat  cold  analysis  of 
mental   processes  employed  in  his 
iriost  secretly-wroXight  achievements.  He 
iwill  admire  the  thoroughness  with  which 
that  analysis  has  been  worked  out,  al- 
though he  may  And  himself  in  opposl- 
1  ion  to  the  author  In  more  .than  one  of 
■leductions.     He    will    find  himself 
iy   interested    in   the   mental  pro- 
-  of  the  great  masters  as  supposed 
'.  allace,  whether  Mr.  Wallace 
r  wrong ;  he  will  realize,  may- 
first  time,  that  his  act  of  mu- 
losition  has  an  interest  other 
irely  journalistic  one,  that  it 
,     .to  the  field  of  psychological 
Illation. 

;xactly  to  what  extent  the  interest 
iich  a  book  as  this  will  be  real  and 
lanent  It  is'  difficult  to  say.  Off- 
I  1  one  would  feel  disposed  to  describe 
It  as  a  book  for  metaphysicians,  and 
'  somewhat  tentative  at  that.     For  the 
iiithor  has  eschewed  the  official  termi- 
.pry  of  the  psychologists  while  writ- 
on  his  own  confession,  for  scientific 
■ '  ring  personal  experience  in  the 
he  says,  'and  pi-actical  study 
i  (jledsion  which  is  concerned 
functions  of  the  brain  alone 
!erl  me  in  my  investigations, 
while  disclaiming  any  title  to 


iaalii.e,  I  venture,  not  without  diftl-  f  symphony  No.  1. 
:e,  to  put  forward  these  results  of  ~ 
ivation  and  research  in  the  hope 
they  may  suggest  a  field  of  wider 
more  minute  Inquiry.' 

allace's  observations  and  re- 
re   wide   and  deep.     He  dis- 
iiat  one  may  call  the  patho- 
.0  of  niHSicanshlp  in  the  light 
From  a  review  of  the  Greek 
:    111.  IV    p'l.  e   ill    the  social 
08  to  the 
I,  Ha.vdn.l 
j>eii,  cuiiLisiug  or  analyzing! 
of  view  of  those  immortals  in  i 

.     ,  1.    ,    1  .-  1-       In    t iv    rfvii  ,-;p. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PROGRAMS 
OF  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRaI 

Dr.  Muck  has  made  a  remarkable  listl 
of  programs  for  the  1:;  subscription  con- 
certs which  the  Boston  Symphony  or-' 
chestra  will  give  at  the  Panama-Paclfici 
international  exposition  at  San  Fran-i 
Cisco  from  May  II  to  May  26,  inclusive.! 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they' 
should  please  thereverers  of  the  classics  I 
and  those  more  keenly  interested  in 
modern  music.  The  catholicity  of  the' 
programs  is  also  to  be  noted.  Seven 

!  French  composers  are  represented,  four  ■ 
Italians,  four  Russians  and  a  Finn,  be- 
sides German,  Austrian,  Bohemian'  and  ' 

:  Hungarian  composers. 

No.  1. 

Symphony  No.  3   ''Eroica"  Beethoven 

Vnriatlona  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  Brahms 

Don  Juan"   SfrHii«i< 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  .V.'.'.  WetJe? 

No.  2. 

Overture       "Sea-Calm     and  Prosperous 

\  oyage  '.........   Mendelssohn 

Symphony  lu  G  major.  "Surprise"  Havdn 

Siilte  No.  2    "Imliau"  MacDowell 

Hungana,     Symphonic  Poem  Ll^zt 

No.  a-FKENCII  PROGRAM.  i 

.S.vmphony  m  D  minor  Cesar  Fram  k 

"L'Apprenti   Sorcler"   Dukas 

Snite.  "L'Arlesienno,"  No.  1   Bi«et 

Uhapsody,  "Espana"  Chubrier 

Symphony  No.  1  Brabms  I 

Sir.te  (or  Flute  and  Strings  Jn  B  minor.  I 

2......  Bach 

Solo  I  lute,  .^ndre  Maquarre. 
Shepherds'    Music   from   the  "Christmas" 

Oratorio  Barh 

Overture  to  "Egmont"  Beethoven 

No.  5— WAGNER  PKOGBAM. 
Overture  to  "RIenzI." 
Overture  fo  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 
Introduction  and  Baecbanale  from  "Tann- 

liaeuser." 
Prelude  to  "fvohengrin." 
Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Prelude  to  "The  Miistersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
Funefal  rausic  from  "Dusk  of  the  (Jods." 
Prelude  to  "Par|ifal." 

*     No.  6.  . 

Overture  to  "Dcr  Frelschuetz"  «... Weber 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major  Beethoven  i 

Symphonic  Sketches  Chadwick 

"Karelia,"  Overture  Sibelius 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  Sibelius 

'  'Kinlandia"  Sibelius 

No.  7. 

Symphony  No.  2  Brahms 

Syraphonii!  Poem.  "Les  Preludes"  Liszt 

"Deatlj  and  Tiansflguratlon"  Strau.ss 

Prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers  of  Nurem- 
berg" Wagner 

No.  8-lTALIAN  PROGRAM. 

Symphony  Ko.  1  SEamtintri 

Overture  to  "Anacrcon"  Cherulilnl 

Intermezzi  Goldonlani  liossl 

Overture  to  Goldoni's  "Le  Baruffe  Chizzoto" 

.SlulgagUa 

No.  8. 

Symphony  In  G  minor  Mozart 

Concerto   in   D   minor  for  two  violins  and 

string  orchestra  Bach 

(Solo  violins,  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack.l 

Overture  fo  "Sakuntala"  ,  Goldraark 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  Wagner 

Overtiii'e,    "Carnival''  Dvorak 

No.  10— FRENCH  PROGRAM. 
Symphony  No.  3,  for  orchestra  and  <irgan. 

Saint-Saens 

"The  Afternoon  of  a  Fann"  Debussy 

Three    Pieces    from    "Tbe    Damnation  of 

Fnust"  Berlioz 

Overture  to  •  Gwendoline"  Cliatrier 

No.  11. 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic," 

Tscbaikowsky 

Overture  Solouelle  Glazoiinntf 

On  the  Steppes  o(  Central  Asia  Borodin 

I  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes.  ..Blmsky-KorsakofT 
No.  12.  I 

 Sibelius 

Tone  poem.  "'J'hiiB  Spake  Zarathustra"  .Strauss 
Overture.  "I.conAi-a,"  No.  ?,  Bectliovcn  I 


as  rare  a  name  as  TCucy  in  Kngland, 
on  account  of  the  hideous  comic  song, 
"Whoa,  Emma,"  that  was  sung  In  music 
halla  by  George  Leybourne,  the  "lion 
comlque,"  In  the  seventies,  "which  made 
every  Emma  ashamed  to  own  her  name 
or  give  It  to  her  offspring."  Sarah  for  a 
time  was  "laughed  almost  out  of  exist- 
ence by  nigger  minstrels  and  would-be 
comic  writers."  There  was  "Sally  Come 
Up"  and  "The  Bell  Goes  a-Ringing  for 
Sarah."  It  seems  that  Sarah  is  becom- 
ing fa»hionable  again,  though  "Sally" 
has  been  superseded  by  "Sadie,"  which 
a  Londoner  caUs  "an  American  inspira- 
tion." 

Then  there  are  names  borne  by  men 
and  women  alike,  as  Mary,  Francis, 
Evelyn,  Sidney,  Jesse,  George.  Sir  Pa- 
tience Ward  was  a  lord  mayor;  Eva 
Sliffhton  was  mentioned  In  an  old  will; 
Grace  Hardwin  was  an  old  land  owner 
In  America.  There  have  been  female 
Philips  and  Noahs.  A  god-daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  baptized 
Arthur.  In  Eppingham  Church  there  is 
a  monument  to  Timothy,  wife  of  Rich- 
ard Mabanke.  Peter  is  a  common  name 
in  the  families  of  English  naval  officers.  ^ 

As  certain  Christian  names  for  women  ( 
have  been  shunned,  having  become  un- 
popular by  accident,  so  streets  and 
places  have  fallen  into  discredit,  a-s 
Lyons  Inn.  Nothing  unpleasant  hap- 
pened there,  but  a  dweller  therein  was 
murdered  miles  away  and  Theodore 
Hook  wrote: 

Tlipy  cut  his  throat  from  car  to  ear. 
His  head  they  battered  in. 
His  iinuie  «  at>  Mr.  W  illlum  Weare, 
And  he  lived  at  Lyons  Inn. 

In  consequence,  the  old  Inn  was 
shunned,  and  in  the  sixties  it  was  pulled 
down.  The  Globe  Theatre  was  built  on 
its  site. 


n  vn» 


Alphabetical  Anna. 

In  the  old  days  children  were  protected 
by  law  from  too  many  names.  Coke 
wrote:  "A  man  cannot  have  two  names 
of  baptism";  but  the  rule  was  relaxed 
with  the  accession  of  James  I.  Not  un- 
til well  into  the  ISth  century  were  sev- 
eral baptismal  names  common  In  Eng- 
land, 

"The  longest  name  ever  inflicted  on  »ii 
English  child  must  surely  be  that  of  an 
unfortunate  born  at  Derby  in  1882,  upon 
whom  her  parents  bestowed  a  name  for 
every   letter   of   thtj   alphabet  —  Anna  i 
—  I 
Bertha  Cecilia  Diana  Emily  Fanny  Ger-  | 
trude  Hypatla  Inez  Jane  Kate  Louise, 
Maude  Nora;  I  will  cease  the  Infliction 
tin  it  comes  to  Zeus!    The  Rev.  Ralph 
Lyonel  Tollemache-Tollemache  was  an- 
other with  a  craze  for  long  names,  and 
baptised  his  eldest  ssn  Lyulph  YderaUo 
Odin  Nestor  Egbert   Lyonel  Toedmag 
Hugh    Erehenwyse    Saxon    Esa  Orme 
Cromwell    Nevll    Dysart  Plantagenet. 
Are  any  of  these  burdened  Infants  stIU 
alive  and  kicking?" 


Ills  name  was  a  terrible  name.  Indeed, 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mnlllgan, 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tnmbler  of  Punch, 
He'd  not  rest  till  he  fllled  It  full  again. 


Christian  Names. 

For  some  reason  not  easy  to  see,  the 
London  newspapers  have  been  devoting 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  Chris- 
tian names  and  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  cut-throat  razor  atid  the 
safety.  We  are  told  that  Emma  Is  almost 


Too  Familiar. 
"I  don't  remember  your  face  or  your  | 
najne,  but  your  manners  are  familiar."  I 
It  has  been  ruled  in  court  that  to  caU  a 
man  by  his  Christian  name  may  be  an 
offence.  A  hotel  clerk  in  this  country 
was  Instantaneously  discharged  for  ad- 
dressing his  employer  by  his  Christian 
or  front  name.  The  clerk  brought  ac- 
Uon  for  a  month's  salary  in  lieu  of  no- 
tice. He  was  non-suited.  The  supreme 
court  ruled:  "To  address  a  person  by 
bis  Christian  name  unless  the  parties 
have  been  intimately  connected,  socially 
and  otherwise.  Is  uncalled-for  familiari- 
ty, and,  therefore,  insulting  to  the  per- 
son so  addressed.  To  address  a  party  by 
his  surname  only  shows  a  want  of  re- 
spect, and  would  Imply  that  the  party 
so  addressing  was  beneath  the  party 
addressing;  therefore  it  would  be  con- 
sidered Insulting.  While  it  may  be  cus- 
tomary for  a  person  to  address  his 
junior  clerks  or  under-servants  by  their 
Christian  names,  to  address  others  so 
shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  the  party 
so  addressed  would  naturally  evade  con- 
tact in  the  future  with  anyone  who  had 
so  addressed  him." 

But  who  would  dare  to  address  a  hotel 
clerk  by  his  first  name?  Or  to  caU  him 
"Old  Top"  while  asking  for  a  good 
room,  with  or  without  a  bath? 

Fantastical? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dr  Murray  does  not  suggest  It,  nut  la 
not  Tom  Thumb  a  Doppelgaenger  of 
Punch?  Punch  is  an  abbreviation  of, 
Punchinello,  which  generated  from  Pol- 
chlnello,  the  parent  word  of  which  was 
Polllchinello.  Is  not  this  last  the  dimin- 
utive of  PoUice  (Thumb);  that  is. 
Thumbkin,  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
Daeumllng?  PHIL  OVERBORUM. 
Boston.  ,  .. 

There  Is  much  Interesting  matter 
about  Pulcinella  (with  a  final  "a,"  not 
"o")  in  Charles  Magnln's  "Hlstoire  des 
Marionnettes"  (Paris,  1852).  Arthur 
Pougln  argues  that  the  French  Poli- 
chinelle  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella,  which  it  doea 
not  resemble  In  any  way.  The  French 
Punch  had  excited  laughter  long  before 
he  became,  about  1630  or  1640,  one  of 
Brioche's  marionettes  exhibited  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  the 
Louvre.  Only  yesterday  we  read  this 
paragraph  in  tlv>  London  Dally  Chron- 
icle' 

"Our    own    Punch    almost  certainly 
came  to  us  from  France,  though  there 


is  some  differeiue  <•    -|.|mi  n  n.- 
time  of  his  arrival.    A        '       '  ^ 
Collier  he  came  over 
Orange;  but  most  aui'auii.  .i   >  "i 
earier  period  ami  make  him  a  IJ' 
refugee.     Pepys  several  times  m  ' 
see  'Polichinello'  at  fairs  and  vaiious 
places  in  London,  and  was  greatly  dl- ; 
verted  •   btit  he  does  not  describe  the 
nature' of  the  performance.  Incidentally, 
he  mentions  a  visit  to  some  poor  people , 
in  a  Long  Acre  alley,  where  he  'did  hear  ■ 
them  call  their  fat  child  Punch,  which 
pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  bemg  be-  [ 
come  a  word  of  common  use  for  all  that  | 
is  thick  and  short.'    By  the  beginning  of  ; 
the  18th  century  the  Punch  show  was  j 
firmly  established."  I 
Wycherley's  "The  Gentleman  Dancing  j 
Master,"  according  to  Pope,  was  writ- 
ten in  1661  or  1662.   In  it  Hlppollta  and 
Prue  complain  that  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  go  to  "Punchinello,  or  Para- 
dise."   Mr.   W.    C.   ward   in  a  foot- 
ncte  says:  "Punchinello  had  a  booth  at 
Charing  Cross  In  1666;  this  ^^.^  r>rob- 
ably  the  earliest  appearance  of  Punch 
hi  this  country,  under  that  name.  as 
"The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  was 
first  acted  late  in  1G71  or  ea^ly  in  167.. 
ithe   passage   quoted   must   have  j-^e" 
added,  or  Pope  was  wrong,  or  Ward  la 
wrong.  Pepya  first  saw  "Polcnello"  in 
1666,  but  he  menUons  the  f'ict  that  pup- 
pet plays  were  in  Covent  Garden  m 
1663. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY! 
PERFORMS  ;THE  CREATION" 

Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  Led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  Assists. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  with 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  gave  a 
performance  of  liayama  "Creation" 
last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall,  under 
the  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  Emil 
Hollenhauer.  The  solo  singers  were 
Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  WilUaJiij 
H.  Pag'din  and  Frederick  Martin. 

"The  Creation"  still  makes  an  ln-| 
disputable  appeal.  If  Is  appropriate 
to  the  season.  The  music  Is  fresh  and 
spontaneous.  There  is  melodic  beauty 
and  a  constant  display  of  Haydn's 
musical  vivacity  and  fertile  Inventive- 1 
ness.  The  choruises  are  spirited.  Then 
there  are  the  descriptive  pages, 
zoologically  vivid,  delightful,  entertain- 
ing. ^ 

The  performanoo  was  fenerally  cx- 
,  rcllent.  Mrs.  Williams  is  accomplished 
:is  an  oratorio  singer  and  her  voice  is 
admirable  in  purity  and  evenness.  Her 
associates,  of  equal  distinction,  were 
in  the  vein.  The  chorus  was  effective 
and  excited  admiration. 

Next  Sunday  evening  the  first  of 
four  concerts  by  the  society  in  com- 
mekioration  of  the  completion  of  Its 
first  century  will  be  given  In  Symphony 
TTall.  Verdi's  Requiem'  will  be  per-' 
ined  with  Mmes.  Alma  Gli^ck,  Mar- 
■<i  Matzenaucr  and  Messrs.  Alt- 
:;i  .sfi  and  Middleton  as  the  assisting 
artjsi£. 


"To-Night's  the  Night"  a  Fin- 
ished, Artistic  Production 
—Clever  Company. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

S?HrBERT  THEATRE— First  appear- 
ance of  "To-Night's  the  Night,''  a  rnusl- I 
cal  comedy  in  two  acts,  l»ok  by  Fred 
Thompson,  music  by  Paul  Rubens.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  New  Toik, 
on  Dec  -1,  rn  l  T.  ank  E.  Tours  con- 
ducted. 


Henry .  . 

Moutagu  in-l.»  lU  . 
The  Hon.  Dudley  Mitten 

Rnbin  Canaway  

l  ord  Tolly  Rldgmount.. 
Alplionse 


.Laurl  de  Frece 
.  . .  .Teddy  Webb 
Wilfrid  Sea.sr;»m 
. .  .Daw  Burnahv 
.G.  Oliver  Uniltn 
.Edward  Nalnby 


Alplionse  (.^^„  f-lovelly 

All'c't  I'hlilp  Travers 

roliceman  •  •  ■  •  jjaurlce  Farkoa. 

Pedro   p-y  compton 

\  lctorla  '   Kihal  Baird 

?""'^."t,ov!"t?-IoviVt:  ■. : :  Xilson  .Shlpworth 
AnKela  IiO\ltt-L.ovi«.-  Brunner 

I»„l.,y  de  Monl''^  ;  ■  \Enimy  Wehlen 

■"Tit  "the    New  "York    production  Mr 

3a  nes  Blalteley  took  the  Part  of  LovlU 

and  Mr.  George  Grossmith  that  of  Dud- 

tpv   Mitten.      Daisy    de    Monthe  was 

Pl  ived  bv  Miss  Saunders.  Beatrice  by 

Miss  Hoey.  The  young.ladles.  the  ead- 

.,s  of  the  chorus  girls,  are  "ow  not  the 

s.ime,    or     they     have     changed  then 

"'vvrmentlon  these  facts  fn'V /"Vthe 
sake  of  the  record.  The  "production 
fs  tot  wholly  the  same  as  the  one  in 
New  York.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr^ 
Klakeley.  amusing  comedian  as  he  has 
„  various  plays  seen  here,  ■nah 
unctuous  as  Lovilt  than  Mi^ 
V,  ,.u..,  and  Mr.  Seagram  was  in  the 
pic  ture  and  in  the  vein  as  Dudley 


boon 
more 
Webb, 


ana  in  l""  ■  ,.i,-,„ 

,t   IS   a   I'Jng   time  .•=ince  -^"V 
with  the  chief  comedians  of    he  OaletV 


The  visit  Is  welcome.  We  have  not 
.  Icon  for  many  years  so  thorough  y 
.Miterlainlng  a  .-.how.  one  '^  'ich  tne 
Interest  does  not  flag,  one  tnat  is  fiee 
f  om  horse  play,  one  that  does  not 
iuin  the  cur.  It  is  true  that  tbe  sto  > 
1^,  ,ui  old  one,  a  very  old  one  "Tl  c 
11,,,   .,.      i-itli    U'^    sh'Jht    variants  h.is 


?l  up. 


rite  W1 

]  iHeir 
[,,r  *« 

;|fli«(" 


i,  ■  ■  '  !    ,  /i  rUi'ihtiiig 

an.l  '    ^>avp  written 

myniou  i  .      ■      <">\i  them  an* 

n\n^  the  jilare  of  iiuolinff:  an  elder- 
h-.i8banil  with  a  fcuspicioua  ami  con- ; 
lliiiK  wife  .'.scapps  lor  the  iii:,'ht  to 
.^et  a  tLiiuliiB  girl;  there  Is  a  scapo- | 
gtBcp,  nephew,  a  *J.v  and  pretty  lady  e 
mail,  in  this  instance  there  are  t«ro 
..ouii.'   wailers-Olo   story   Is  fniT>>"»'; 
II    Is    II  . t    necensttiy    to    name  ^ 
Dominoes" :  the  name  of  the  play 
l.c.i;i<i'i. 

Hill  it  all  depends  on  how  the  play 
Is  pbivod  and  mounted.  ■•To-nighfs  the 
Nif;lii.'  i.s  mounted  lii  unusual  and 
lieautil'ul  taste.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
first  scene  Is  original  and  delightful. 
Tlic  costumes  are  new,  surprising,  hut 
not  eccentric;  charming  in  design  and  | 
In  color  effects.  They  are  worn  grace- 
fully by  fresh  young  girls  at  ease,  not 
IBeir-ioiiscious.  not  aggressive. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
general  performance  is  an  extreme  neat- 
ness that  often  approaches  elegance.  A 
Jiumorist  in  this  city  once  said  that  the 
successful  American  musical  comcuy 
•was  rehearsed  finally  in  the  presence 
of  a  dog.  If  the  dog  was  not  wildly 
excited  by  the  rush  of  the  action  and 
the  din  of  the  orchestra  so  that  he 
constantly  barked,  tlie  production  was 
delayed  until  more  speed  and  noise  were 
attained. 

How  refreshing  the  comedy  of  Mr.  de 
Fi  ece  by  reason,  of  its  lightness,  its  good 
nature,  its  quiet  drollery!  There  is  the 
eisht  of  a  humorous  gentleman  amusing 
himself.  He  enjoys  his  own  performance 
but  not  in  a  self-congratulatory  man- 
ner. Mr.  Webb  would  probably  pass  in 
the  catalogue  as  a  low  comedian,  ijut  he 
does  not  clown  it,  he  is  not  a  "mug- 
ger," and  in  his  most  extravagant  mo- 
ments, he  is  plausible,  reasonable,  never 
common  or  imclean.  Mr.  Burnaby  is  of 
a  drier  mind,  but  not  the  less  enter- 
taining. It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  nim 
es  performing  the  ludicrous  nantomime 
of  a  young  man  preparing  behind  a  pot- 
ted plant  to  go  in  swimming  and  af- 
terwards dressing  himself,  whicli  iMr. 
de  Frece  went  through  in  most  laugh- 
able fas'.iion;  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  quips  and  pranks  of  Mr.  Burnaby 
that  might  have  been  ineffective  from 
the  sHorter  man. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Farkoa,  with  the 
Whistlerian  lock  of  hair,  the  confirmed 
amorist,  now  the  slave,  now  the  con- 
queror, of  the  ladies;  always  polished  in 
manner,  though  formerly,  in  this  in- 
stance, a  waiter;  with  his  sonnets  to 
his  mistress'  eyebrow,  as  ever  admirable 
in  diction,  using  his  voice  artistically. 

The  women  were  equally  attractive 
and  effective.  Miss  Wehlen,  with  a 
merry  twinkle,  was  not  too  pert,  not  too 
audacious;  singing,  speaking,  acting, 
significantly.  Miss  Compton  13  a  charm- 
ing young  woman,  characteristically 
English  in  her  youthful  freshness,  color- 
ing, joy  in  living,  musical  in  speech, 
light-footed,  now  and  then  delivering  a 
knowing  line  with  a  face  inimitably 
innocent.  Miss  Balrd  was  an  Ingenuous 
a  ml  agreeable  Beatrice,  while  Miss  von 
Vimnner  convinced  the  spectator  at  once 
tluit  Turkish  trousers  are  the  only  wear 
1  Noung  women  of  a  pretty  figure. 
There  was  gay  dancing,  there  was 
tuneful  singing.  Mr.  Rubens  has  written 
tinisic  of  greater  distinction,  but  now,  as 
tit  lore,  his  touch  Is  light  and  melodious, 
h  s  rhythms  are  contagious,  and  his  in- 
£! ;  umentatlon  is  discreet. 

A  very  large  audience  was  greatly 
pleased. 


I    PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— First  per- 
I  formance  in  America  of  "The  Sin  of 
David,  '    a   drama   in    three   acts,  by 
Stephen  Phillips.   Produced  by  Claude 
Becrbohm.    The  principals  of  the  cast: 

Sir  Hubert  L,isle  GeorKe  Kclph 

v^olonel  Mardyke  FranUlin  Dyall 

Cotton   Alexander  Calvert 

Crablove  Prank  Bcrtrand 

Flnrii  Herbert  Stanford 

Marsh  Frank  Conroy 

Iron  L' Estrange  Millmau 

\  Doctor  .  .  .Charles  Combe 

.loyce  Leonard  Aludic 

Miriam,  Mardyke's  Wife.  .       .Viva  BIrkett 

Followed  by  "The  Van  Dycke,"  a  one- 
act  comedy  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox: 

Arthur  Ulair  Woldingham  

Claude  Beerbohm 

.Tolin  Poter-s  Leonard  Mudie 

Dr.  Porter  Frank  Conroy 

Mr.  Phillips's  drama  is  a  refinement 
of  the  biblical  story  of  David  and , 
Bathsheba,  and  he  has  ingeniously ; 
made  his  setting  In  the  Cromwelli.in 
time;  tlius  he  intensifies  his  objective  in 
using  tlie  straight  laced  Puritans  to 
suit  his  purposes. 

Sir  Hubert  Lisle,  commander  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  arrives  at  Rus'o- 
land  House,  headquarters  of  the  army, 
as  Col.  Mardyke  and  his  staff  are 
hesit.ating  over  the  punishment  of  Lieut. 
Joyce,  wlio  has  wronged  a  fair  maid. 
Mardyke.  an  icy  fellow,  has  a  young 
wife,  a  <'omely  girl  whom  he  rails  at' 
with  a  sternness  that  is  provoking, 
lasle  hears  the  history  of  the  case  of 
Joyce,  and  in  a  stern  and  preachy  re- 
buke condemns  the  lieutenant  to  death. 
Just  as  the  shots  tell  of  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  younk  wife  of  Mardyke  meets 
the  gaze  of  Sir  Hubert  and  there  is 
born  the  consuming  desire  of  both  for 
one  another.  And  liere  it  is  that  the 
)>laywri,s;lit  rises  to  a  brilliant  pass  as 
J-.e  makes  of  Sir  Hubert  the  judge, 
condemning  the  lieutenant,  and  himself 
standing  on  the  frightful  precipice. 

And  here  again  we  are  given  an  in- 
sight into  the  conn  let!  ng  emotions  that 
each  In  their  own  way  sway  with  no  un- 
certain force  the  vacillating  Puritan.  Thus 
■Alien  ..|'P"rtnnit\-  (onvs  that  he  may 
'  l  om  his  young 
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he  I  ,<-,'.il:i  I  r.>i,  lhi)ut;h  llni''  i>  huw  a, 
hori/.im  befoie  him  that  will  admit  otl 
at  least  outward  chastity,  and  he  may! 
enibrnce  the  modern  Bathsheba  in  j 
legitimate  wedlock.  ; 

A  cliild  is  born,  there  is  much  queer 
philosophizing  over  its  soul,  the  pair 
are  at  tiroes  ecstatic,  Ihcy  would  leave 
the  clou  Is  behind.  But  the  child  dies 
and  there  Is  the  poignant  remorse  and 
the  mea  culpa,  for  their  sin  has  come 
home  to  them. 

Mr.  George  Kclph.  who  played  Sir 
Hubert,  was  laboring  under  a  slight 
cold.  Thus  his  diction  often  suffered. 
But  he  succeeded  in  visualizing  tlie 
"religious"  Puritan.  His  final  )noment3 
or  remorse  often  led  him  at  times  Into 
melodraniallc  ways. 

Nor  'vas  Miss  Birkett,  who  played 
the  younr;  wife,  entirely  free  from  this 
iatter  fault.  Yet  in  the  main  her 
portraiture  was  well  conceived.  She 
was  pretty  to  look  at,  a  pity  in  the 
pre.sence  of  Mardyke,  a  toy  to  the 
wiles  of  Sir  Hubert. 

The  Col.  Mardyke  of  Mr.  Franklin 
Dyall  was  a  picture  not  easily  erased 
from  the  memory.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
gave  good  accounts  of  themselves  for 
the  little  they  had  to  do. 

In  a  ward,  "The  Sin  of  David"  Is 
superbly  acted. 

I  Mr.  Phillps's  drama  was  followed  by  i 
the  one-act  comedy,  "The  Van  Dycke."  j 

\  The  piece  is  rather  an  onrushing  farce  | 

land  had  the  audience  in  a  gay  mood . 

I  immediately.    It  scores  by  the  sudden; 

'and  ingeniously  turned  development  at 
the  end,  and  any  publicity  on  the  latter 
would  only  serve  to  spoil  one's  enjoy- 
ment by  knowing  beforehand. 

There  was  a  good  sized  audience  that 
vigorously  applauded  both  pieces. 


GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

House    Crowded — Interesting  All. 
Around  Bill  Given. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hoffman,  playing  a 
limited  engagement  of  one  week  at  B. 
F.  Keith's  Theatre,  appeared  last  night 
before  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the 
Keith  season.  Even  the  upper  boxes 
were  thronged  while  a  very  large  num- 
ber. Including  many  women,  stood  in 
the  rear  of  the  house. 

Miss  Hoffman  is  using  her  own  revue, 
possessing  some  of  last  yearjs  features, 
hut  many  new  ones  as  well.  Although 
she  has  probably  the  largest  supporting 
j  company  connected  with  any  act  ap- 
pearing on  the -Keith's  Theatre  circuit, 
I  Miss  Hoffman  is  the  predominating  fig- 
i  ure  and  works  as  hard  as  ever  ■  from 
j  her   opening   Argentine  tango  number 
with  Senor  Enrico  Muris  to  her  closing 
I  portrayal  of  Isadora  Duncan  in  "The 
j  Beautiful  Blue  Danube."   Graceful  and 
I  exquisite  as  is  her  dancing.  Miss  Hoff- 
;  man's  largest  hits  were  scorpd  in  her 
bits  of  mimicrj-. 

I     As  Anna  Held,  as  George  M.  Cohan 
)  and  as  Eddie  Foy  she  was  excellent. 
'  but  none  of  her  "impressions"  pleased 
i  the  audience  more  than  did  her  por- 
:  trayal  of  Hai  ry  Lauder  in  "For  She's 
Ma  Daisy."    The  Revue  as  a  whole  is 
I  made  up  of  an  even  dozen  numbers  from 
a  supposed  scene  in  the  Scollay  Square 
Subway   in    1925    to   Zobeide's  Dream, 
which  introduces  Miss  Hoffman's  band 
of  tumtiling  Arab."?,  and  wonderful  tumb- 
lers they  are.    "The   Belle  Girls.  "  in- 
troducing a  number  of  attractive  young 
women,  made  a  pretty  picture,  as  did 
the  Geisha  girls  in  "The  Japanese  Gar- 
den."   These  were   but   a   few  of  the 
many  specialties,  all  of  which  received 
deserved  applause. 

Miss  Hoffman  and  her  company  hold 
the  stage  for  nearly  an  hour.  Prior  to 
the  Hoffman  Revue  there  are  many 
other  good  acts  presented.  The  Prim- 
rose Four,  billed  as  the  "Thousand 
Founds  of  Harmony,"  went  tremendous- 
ly well  in  a  well-chosen  assortment  of 
songs  and  solos,  and  the  Howard  Staf- 
ford company  present  "Tlie  Devil  Out- 
witted," an  interesting  comedy  in  verse 
throughout. 

The    winsome    English  comedienne, 
Josie  Heather,  associated   with  Henry 
,  Marshall,  had  a  line  of  lively  songs  and 
[  good  dances  that  brought  them  before 
jthe   footlights  time  after   time.  Juan 
ICardo  and  Fritzi  Noli,  appearing  at  B. 
I  F.  Keith's  for  the  first  time,  but  remem- 
jbered  by  theatregoers  as  the  late  stars 
in  "Naughty  Marietta,"  were  an  instant 
hit.     Then    there     were     the  Arnaut 
jBrothers,  wonderful — and  the  adjective 
used     advisedly — novelty  clowns 
Cjueenie  Dunedin,  a  skilled  and  daring 
jcyclist,  along  with  the  news  of  the  week 
m  motion  rounds  out  a  rattling  good 
Piogram  which  is  lacking  only  in  dull 
;  moments. 


"KITTY  MACKAY"  MOVES 
TO  THE  CORT  THEATRE 

Popular  Scotch  Comedy  Growing  In 
Favor  Here. 

After  two  weeks  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre, "Kitty  MacKgy,"  that  delightful 
Scottish  comedy  which  has  amused  so 
many  theatregoers,  shifted  to  the  Govt 
Theatre  last  night.  It  was  greeted  by  a 
crowded  house,  and  to  say  that  the  au- 
dience was  pleased  Is  putting  It  mildly. 
The  members  of  the  company  were  giv- 
en 10  curtain  calls.  After  so  many  sex 
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uiK.  IS  111  I  he  same  class  as  'TJun- 

ty"    and    'Peg."     While    the    play  ia- 
booked  at  the  Cort  for  but  one  week,  It 
niay  continue  at  some  other  theatre.  ; 
Boston  theatregoers  are  getting  as  fond 
of  "Kitty"  as  they  were  of  other  plays 
of  this  type. 

During  the  two  weeks  he  has  playefl 
the  role  of  Philip  Grayson,  Harry  C. 
Power  has  done  much  to  make  the  play 
a  success.  Miss  Irene  Haisman  is  a  most 
charming  Kitty,  and  Reginald  Denny  as 
Lieut.  David  Graham,  her  lover,  Is  a 
striking,  manly  soldier.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  ladies  fall  in  love  with  him.  Miss 
Eleanor  Daniels  as  Mag  Duncan  shared 
the  honors  with  the  others  last  night. 
"Kitty  MacKay"  should  remain  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  more  weeks. 

HOLLIS     STREET  THEATRE-Re- 
production  of  "The  Little  Cafe,"  a  mus-  ' 
ical   comedy  in  three  acts,    book  and  j 
lyrics  by  C.  M.  S.  McClellan.  music  by 
Ivan  Caryll.   Chief  characters: 

Phllibert  Maurice  Cas» 

Yvonne  Marjorlo  Gateson 

Albert  Lorltlan  Jonn  E.  Young 

Katziolinka  Blanche  Morrison 

BiKtcclon  Ma-vfield  Moree 

Adolphe  Harry  Depp 

Gaby  Oautrette  Edna  Munaey 

Loiilou  Mllleflours  Bessie  Stewart 

Baron  Tombola  H.  H.  Woodley 

Prince  Max  Colin  Campbell 

Colonol  Klink  F.  Stanton  Heck 

From  the  little  cafe  In  Montmartre 
I  with  its  modest  row  of  bottles  on  the 
shelves  back  of  the  cashier  and  its 
trap-door  leading  to  the  cellar,  wliere 
Albert,  the  waiter,  spent  most  of  his 
time,  to  the  splendors  of  the  Restaurant 
Grand  Gala  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Chateau  Sans  Souci,  is  a  very  long 
jump,  but  Albert  makes  it  successfully 
jwhen  he  inherits  a  million  francs  and 
j  starts  in  to  spend  them.  He  takes  with 
him  some  lively  and  Interesting  friends, 
and  they  meet  still  others  in  the  frisky  ; 
life  of  "that  gay  Paree." 

Their  frolicsome  doings,  attuned  to  en- 
ticing music,  entertained  many  Boston 
folk  during  the  formei*  stay  of  the 
piece  here  and  from  the  reception  it 
met  last  night  at  the  hands  of  a  large 
audience  it  promises  to  do  the  same 
again, 

John  E.  Young,  as  Albert,  sustains 
with  cheerful  humor  the  troubles  that 
come  to  him  with  his  francs  through 
the  love  of  three  insistent  ladies. 

Maurice  Cass  as  the  cafe  proprietor 
and  Maxfield  Moree  as  the  loose-jointed 
promoter,  who  tries  to  be  the  villain  of 
the  plot,  furnish  a  lot  of  fun  of  the 
slap-dash  order. 

Marjorle  Gateson  is  winsome  and  at- 
tractive as  Yvonne,  the  cafe  owner's 
daughter. 

Blanche  Morrison  is  truly  terrible  in 
the  hot  Hungarian  passion  of  Katziolin- 
ka, while  her  accompanying  six  belles 
of  the  Carpathians  (or  thereabouts)  are 
alluring  in  their  dancing,  posing  and 
make-believe  fiddling. 

Harry  Depp  adds  much  to  the  life  of 
the  piece  as  Adolphe,  the  cafe  glass 
washer,  who  does  Albert's  thinking  for 
him. 

Edna  Munsey  as  Gaby  makes  a  power- 
ful rival  to  Katziolinka  for  Albert's  af- 
fection and  her  generous  charms  not 
coyly  hidden  leave  little  ground  for 
wonder  that  he  is  uncertain  at  times 
which  one  to  choose. 

Colin  Campbell  as  Prince  Max  is  ap- 
propriately inane  and  F.  Stanton  Heck, 
as  his  alde-de-ca.mp,  is  contrastingly 
huge  and  fierce. 

Besides  there  is  a  large  and  varied 
chorus  generously  endowed  In  many  re- 
spects and  with  little  inclination  to  hide 
its  light  under  a  bushel.  It  dances 
much  and  well. 

Htliel  Barrymore  will  come  with  "The 
Shadow"  to  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
on  Patriots'  day,  April  19. 

j  BOSTON  THEATRE— Abora  Opera 
I  Company  in  Verdi's  "Alda."  Josef 
Pasternack,  conductor. 

The  Klne  George  Shieia«! 

AmnorlB  Mildred  Rogersl 

Phadames  Morgan  Kingston 

famfis  Alfred  Kaufman! 

Amonasro  John  Graham 

Messenger  Frederick  Chapman 

Priestess  Florence  CougWIn 

Alda  Estelle  Wentivorth 

The  repertoire  of  the  Aborn  English 
opera  company  for  its  annual  visit  to 
Boston  was,  this  season,  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  Last  evening  the  com- 
pany began  its  engagement  with 
"Alda,"'  the  opera  which  received  th» 
greatest  number  of  votes. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  the 
popularity  of  Verdi's  work.    There  Is 
the  spectacular  appeal,  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  Egypt  under  the  Phara- 
ohs,   the   pictorial    interest    of  scenes 
laid  in  the  King's  palace  at  Memphis, 
in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.    Then,   too.  there  Is  th« ' 
opera's    melodic    wealth    and  beauty, 
while  the  story  Is  romantic,  engrossing.  ; 
dramatic  and  within  reach  of  the  hum-  : 
blest  intelligence.    The  misfortunes  of 
Alda  and  her  soldier  lover,  who.  not ' 
socially  ambitious,  wished  only  to  be , 
true  to  his  country  and  sweetheart,  at . 
once    arouse    the    sympathy    of    the ' 
audience.  i 

Last   evening   the   performance    was ! 
generally    commendable.     One    scene,  I 
however,  was  omitted.  Aranerls's  slaves  1 
failed  to  dance   before  her  and  thus 
provide  comic  relief  and  contrast  to  ( 
the  mood  of  the  tropical  princess.  There 
,  Is  always  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
conquering  forces  of  Egypt  returning  In 
j  triumph.    In  this  case,  OB  in  t'.at  of 
Amonasro's  friends  and  followers,  there 
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was  effective  realism.        "  n  k  i 

The  cast  on  the  whole  wa»  well  bal- 
onoed.  Miss  Wentworth,  an  experienced 
Finger  who  for  a  time  studied  with 
Frank  King  Clark,  has  an  agreeable 
and  well  schooled  voice  which  she  uses 
effectively.  She  did  not  force  tone,  yet 
she  held  her  own  In  the  ensemble  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  Histrion - 
cally.  she  should  cultivate  greater  ani- 
mation, a  larger  command  of  gestures, 
variety  In  facial  play. 

Mr.  ICingston,  who  worked  for  11 
years  as  a  miner  In  a  Nottinghamshire 
colliery,  has  a  manly  and  resonant 
voice.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  shouting  his  opening  aria  and  other- 
wise displayed  vocal  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Miss  Rogers  was  not  a  seductive 
Anineris.  She  acted  with  becoming 
haughtiness.  Mr.  Shields  was  solemn 
and  Impressive  as  the  King.  Mr.  Kauf-  , 
man's  make-up  as  Ramfls  was  capital. 
He  sang  well  and  succeeded  in  suggest- 
ing with  sinister  manner  and  gloomy 
countenance  the  malignity  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood.  Mr.  Graham  was 
a  savage  Amonasro  and  sang  with 
spirit.  The  chorus  was  generally  com- 
petent. It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
bearded  priests.  Mr.  Pasternack  con- 
ducted with  energy  and  taste.  An  audi- 
ence of  good  size  was  evidently  pleased. 

!Thls  evening  the  role  of  Alda  will  be 
sung  by  Vivian  Kingston  and  that  of 
Rhadames  by  Leonid  Samoloff. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Openlng  night) 
of  return  and  final  engagement  of  Mae-  ' 
terlinck's  fairy  play,  "The  Blue  Bird." 

The  cast  in  part: 

Tyltyl  George  Dunn 

>lytyl  Eleanor  Davidson 

Fairy  Berylune  Elizabeth  Evans 

Bread  John  Sutherland 

Fire  Angelo  Romeo 

Tylo.  the  Dog  Henry  Duggan 

Tylette,  the  Cat  ThoB.  K.  Corlesa 

Water  Gwendolyn  Valentine 

Mill!  I.sabelle  I,e  Page 

Sugar  George  Sylvester 

Light  Martha  Messenger 

Granny  Tyl  Ethel  Brandon 

Gaffer  Tyl  >  Dore  Davidson 

As  fairy  stories  delight  children  of 
nursery  years,  "The  Blue  Bird"  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  men  and  women 
of  every  age.  With  a  presentation  that 
has  a  direct  and  wholesome  appeal  to 
the  little  folks,  the  story  of  the  fantasy 
carries  with  it  a  magnetic,  philosophic 
impulse  that  cannot  be  denied.  To  see 
"The  Blue  Bird"  and  not  think  out 
the  thoughts  of  its  teaching  is  as  im- 
pos.sible  as  to  see  a  charming  bit  of 
scenery  and  forget  it. 

The    presentation     last     night  was 
praiseworthy.    Applause  grew  steadily 
as   the   story   progressed.     "The  Blue 
1  Bird"  is  a  play  that  sets  men  thinking 
;  rather    than    clapping— until    the  last, 
!  when  the  value  of  the  piece  itself  and 
I  the  acting  as  a  whole  are  summed  up. 
j  Several  curtain  calls  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  scene  evidenced  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  house. 

George  Dunn  as  "Tyltyl"  lived  his 
part  with  remarkable  success.  He  did 
;  not  leave  for  a  moment  the  simple  trust ' 
of  a  boy's  heart  In  so  sweet  a  patroness 
as  "Light,"  presented  by  Martha  Mes- 
senger; yet  he  had  the  sturdiness  of 
persistency  so  much  to  be  admired  in  a 
real  lad.  He  feared  the  mists  of  the 
graveyard,  but  he  commanded  the  ruler 
of  the  "Palace  of  Night"  with  the  mien 
of  a  conqueror.  Frail  humanity  con- 
quers the  mysteries  of  the  unknown. 

His  enunciation  was  clear,   and  his 
manner   devoid   of   that  awkwardness 
often  noticeable  In  the  carriage  of  a 
"stage-child."    Eleanor  Davidson  made  , 
a  charming  little  Mytyl,  and  the  two ! 
children  worked  together  with  scarce  ai 
fiaw.    Ethel  Brandon,  as  Mummy  Tyl,  | 
played  strongly,  especially  in  the  final  ■ 
arrival  at  the  land  of  happiness.    Other  , 
parts  were  well  played  by  John  Suth- 
erland, as  "Bread";  Henry  Duggan,  as 
The  Dog;  Thomas  H.  Coriess.  as  The  j 
Cat.  and  Isabelle  Le  Page,  as  Milk. 

The  scenic  effects  were  all  that  could  ■ 
be  desired,  and  the  stage  management 
in  the  rapid  changes  of  settings  deserves  ' 
creditable  mention.    A  fair-sized  house 
was  present. 

Fortlnbras  was.  It  Is  likely  enough,  a  better 
King  than  Hamlet  would  have  been,  Anfldlus 
was  a  more  reasonable  man  than  Coriolanus, 
Henry  V.  was  a  better  man-at-arms  than  Rich- 
ard II.,  but  after  all,  were  not  those  others 
who  changed  nothing  for  the  better  and  many 
things  for  the  worse  greater  in  the  Divine 
Hierarchies? 


Hark,  from  the  Tombs. 

Mr.  Dwight  E.  Hewitt,  in  Connecticut, 
feeling  that  he  was  about  to  die,  dug 
his  own  grave '  and  ordered  his  tomb- 
stone a  month  ago  In  Weston.  When 
they  took  his  body  to  the  grave  on  April 
1  they  found  that  Mr.  Hewitt  had  not 
counted  on  the  size  of  the  coffin  case 
and  the  grave  was  eight  Inches  too 
short.  The  reporter  characterized  Mr. 
Hewitt  as  "eccentric." 

Mr.  Hewitt  and  Browning's  Bishop 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  ordered  their 
tombs.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  not  the  only  one 
that  found  his  grave  too  short.  Back  in 
the  17th  century  one  Chanbergeot  saw 
to  the  construction  of  his  tomb  not  ■"ir 


I    ■         1     i  iie  greatest] 
•"^  itlen.    Our  vote  is 
v  iio'g  "Moby  Dick," 
mid    also  fantnst 

I  from  Fontalnebleau.  From  time  to  time  1  ' 
'  .     .        .  Ancient  Marim 

'  he  would  lie  In  it  to  see  If  he  would  be  '  Dick":  "Fancies 
at  his  ease  until  the  Last  and  Great 


Day,  and  he  would  say  to  a  workman: 
"Another  blow  of  your  chisel;  my  shoul* 
der  is  rubbed  here." 

We  found  this  Improving  anecdote  in  a 
chapter  entitled :  "Extravagans,  Vlsion- 
nalres,  Fantasques,  Blzarres,  Etc."  The 
one  preceding  It  runs  as  follows:  "M. 
.^myrault.  professor  of  theology  at  Sau- 
mur,  a  learned  man,  bethought  himself  j 
of  writlnfr  two  volumes  on  the  habits  of 
Adam  before  the  Fall,  in  which  he  said 
lhat  his  greatest  happiness  was  in  swim- 
:  mliig." 

A  volume  of  Ana  may  be  a  good  bed 
;  table  book,  but  wlio  envies  Mr.  Van  de 
j  Weyer  who  in  1869  had  collected  COO  vol- 
I  umes  of  Ana    and    3000    of  Pensees, 
Moeurs,  Esprit,  etc.? 


The   Flying  Bishop. 

But  what  would  not  one  give  for  an 
octavo  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  translated,  en- 
larged and 'edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ber- 
i  nard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Lockman 
!  and  other  hands?  The  edition  in  10 
I  stately  folio  volumes  is  no  doubt  impos- 
ing to  the  eye,  but  not  easy  reading.  A 
few  days  ago  we  mentioned  Bishop  John 
Wilkins  of  Chester,  who  argued  Ingen- 
I  lously  that  the  moon  was  inhabited  and 
a  passage  to  it  is  not  impossible.  He 
wrote  curiously  about  many  curious 
things ;  see  his  "Mathematical  Magic," 
also  "Mercury,"  in  which  he  showed  how 
a  man  may  "with  privacy  and  speed 
communicate  his  thoughts  to  a  friend  at 
any  distance."  Looking  at  the  folio 
Bayle,  we  came  by  accident  on  a  life  of 
this  Wilkins  contributed  by  one  of  the 
Kngllsh  editors,  and  were  delighted  by 
the  bishop's  remarks  about  ilying. 

Having  suggested  that  if  the  Roc  or 
Ruck,   the  great   bird  in  the  Arabian 
Nights   and   in   Marco   Polo's  travels, 
could  scoop  up  a  horse  and  his  rider  or 
an  elephant  as  a  kite  docs  a  mouse,  one 
nilght  be  trained  to  carry  a  man,  he 
tlien  "seriously  and  upon  good  grounds  " 
affirmed  "it  possible  to  make  a  flying 
chariot;  In  which  a  man  may  sit  and 
give  such  a  motion  into  it,  as  shall  con- 
vey him  through  the  aire.  And  this  per- 
haps might  be  made  large  enough  to  car- 
'  ry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  togeth- 
'  cr  with  foode  for  their  viaticum,  and 
[  commodities  for  traffique.   •  »  •  This 
I  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same 
I  principles,  by  which  Archytas  made  a 
wooden    dove,    and    Regiomontanus  a 


an  Mel- 
laT'ls  realistic 
Wh.it  Walter 
vme  of  the 
'     >  of  "Mobv 

t,:o  .strange  things 
which  may  very  well  happen,  even  In 
broad  daylight,  to  men  ahut  up  alone  in 
ships  far  off  on  the  sea.  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  human  mind  in  all  ages 
with  a  peculiar  readiness,  and  often 
have  about  them,  from  the  story  of  the 
stea  Ing  of  Dlonysius  downwards  the 
fascination  of  a  certain  dreamy  grace 
which  distinguishes  them  from  ot1>ei' 
Kinds  of  marvellous  Inventions."— Kd. 

A  Note  on  Pronunciation. 

As  the  AS'orld  Wags; 

Your  correspondent  who  says  that  if 
we  are  to  pronounce  it  gasolene  It  ought 
not  to  be  spelled  gasoline,  Is  quite  cor- 
rect in  his  reasoning.  The  argiiment  is  I 
all  in  his  favor.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  is  not 
always  susceptible  to  argument.  He! 
might  find  it  instructive  to  read  of  a 
foreigner  who  read  In  a  reading  book 
that  Reading,  Pa.,  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced Reading.  Also,  would  he  not 
think  It  proper,  on  occ.nslon,  to  make  a 
bow  to  an  archer  helBing  a  bow? 

HENRY  K.  WHITE. 
New  Bedford,  March  31. 


'  1     "0    'A  i  ill  IJ  II  y    ti  IF!  .lp'<-i 

this  suiiKlng  smoke.  •  •  •  Moreover 
which  is  a  great  Inlqultle  and  against 
all  humanltle,  the  husband  shall  not  b,- 
ashamed  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate, 
wholesome  and  cleane-complexloned 
wife,  to  that  extremltle,  that  either  shee 
must  also  corrupt  her  sweet*  breath 
therewith,  or  else  resolv*  to  live  In  a 
perpetual  stinking  torment." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

One  evening  when  Dean  Stanley  was 
dining  out,  he  appeared  at  table  with 
one-half  of  his  collar  flappitig  wildly. 
In  the  course  of  the  meal  the  hostess 
asked  him  if  he  were  conscious  of  his 
collar  and  whether  she  could  help  him. 
"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "It  broke  when  I 
was  dressing.   I  don't  mind.   Do  you?" 


1  ir 


It  Is  reported  that*  four  o'clock  tea  Is 
now  forbidden  in  Berlin  on  tl\e  ground 
that  the  luxury  is  extravagant.  ft  Is 
also  reported  that  French  soldiers, 
following  the  example  of  their  English 
allies,  arc  fast  becoming  shameless  tea- 
drinkers.  We  remember  Albert  Gallatin 
Browne,  Jr.,  saying  that  in  the  end  the 
tea-drlnklng  nations  would  conquer  ali 
those  drinking  coffee.  ^iVas  the  idea 
his,  or  did  he  quf  te  some  deep  thinker?  ! 

When  did  the  habit  of  3  o'clock  tea 
beco»l?e  e.'tablished  in  Boston  and  who 
was  the  pioneer  in  opening  her  parlor 
to  visitors,  tea  and  gossip?  Mr.  G.  W.  i 
E.  Russell  says  that  he  knew  the  in-  I 
ventor  of  Ave  o'clock  In  London.  "This 
was  Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  daughter  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Harringrton  and  wife 
of  t!ie  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford.  She 
died  at  an  advanced,  age— In  1867— but 
not  before  her  life's  work  was  accom- 
plished and  S  o'clock  tea  established 
among  the  permanent  institutions  ot 
our  free  and  happy  country.  Surely) 
this  is  worthier  of  a  place  in  the 
Posttlvist  Kalendar  and  of  those  who 
havo  benefited  humanity  than  Hippo- 


wooden  Eagle.    I  conceive  it  were  no   crates.    Harvey  or  Arkwrlght,  and  yet 
difficult  matter,  if  a  man  had  leisure,  to|         Algernon  West  writes  Uius  in  his 
Ehow  more  particularly  the  means  of    •Recollection':      'Late  In    the  forties, 
[composing  it.   The  perfecting  of  such  an   ^^^^  fifties  5  o'clock  teas  were  just  com-' 
,  Invention  would  be  of  such  excellent  use.,        ,„to  vogue,  the  old  Duchess  of  Bed- 
'  that  It  were  enough  not  only  to  make  a|  fpr^-g    being,   as    1  considered,  very 
man.  but  the  age  also  wherein  hee  lives,   dreary   festivities."     Such  Is  graUtude 
For  besides  the  strange  discoveries  that;         gy^h  Is  fam* I'- 
ll might  occasion  in  this  other  world      j^gj        ^.^a^  jjoy^  did  Cowper  and 
(the  moon)  it  would  be  also  of  Inconceiv-i  y^^g  friends  welcome  the  "bubbling  and 
,ible  advantage  for  travelling  above  anyl  hissing  urn"?    "So  let  us  welcome 

.  lur  convenience  that  is  now  in  use.  peaceful   evening    in";    but    it   was  a 
.\iid  how  happy  shall  they  be  that  are  j  ,^^,,^^^^^,5  evening,   when  in  London  a 
ifir.st  successful  in  this  attempt!'    This     -<,r  wretch 
I  wa.s  published  In  16.38. 

■■       crowded    theatre,  and. 


Chin-Golf. 

We  spoke  recently  of  the  Inexplicable 
Interest  taken  by  certain  London  news- 
Iiapers  In  the  matter  of  shaving.  It 
seems  that  there  is  a  lively  discussion 
over  the  question:  which  gives  the 
quicker  shave,  the  safety  Or  the  ordinary 
or  cut-throat  razor?  Many  years  ago 
there  was  a  shaving  competition  at  the 
old  Royal  Aquarium  in  London.  The 
nimblest  barbers  in  London  entered  for 
the  prize.  There  were  judges,  referees, 
time-keepers,  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  for 
the  memorable  scene.  Mr.  Teddy  Weeks 
bore  off  the  prize.  He  shaved  a  man 
a  minute  for  an  hour  without  drawing 
blood.  He  did  this  with  an  ordinary 
razor.  A  song  was  written  about  him. 
We  should  liko  to  see  it.  A  defender 
of  the  ordinary  razor  says  that  the 
secret  of  a  perfect  shave  is  threefold; 
the  razor  with  a  good  edge,  lightly 
stropped;  a  face  well  lathered;  "couragf, 
to  perform  the  deed  without  shrinking! 
or  thinking  of  the  spurt  of  blood  that 
slight  nervousness  may  produce."  A 
bottle  of  antiseptic  liquid  and  a' supply 
of  diachylon  plaster  and  gold  beater.-! 
.skin  should  be  in  readiness.  Strange  to 
say.  no  one  has  quoted  Dr.  Maglnn  on 
this  subject.  He  made  these  observa- 
tions— we  give   them   In   a  condensed 

I  form:  buy  your  razors  at  Paget'.s — In 
1824  he  made  the  best  blades  and  tem- 
pered them;  strop  your  razor  on  plain 

I  buff  leather  from  you.  not  towards  you; 
anoint  the  beard  over  night  with  bear'.s 
grease;  wash  carefully  before  shaving; 
use  Pasta  dl  Castagna  for  soap,  and 
a.  brush  full  of  camel's  hair;  always  use 
boiling  water.  Macaulay  shaved  him- 
self with  direful  results.  When  ha 
sailed  for  India— see  his  biography — be- 
tween 50  and  60  strops  In  strips  and 
splinters  with  Innumerable  razors  in 
shocking  condition  were  found  In  his 
rooms.  He  almost  always  gashed  him- 
self. How  different  from  the  Journalist 
who  does  not  play  for  safety  In  shav- 
ing. "Every  morning  I  take  my  life 
in  my  hand  together  with  my  favorite 
i  razor  and  play  the  game  of  chin-golf, 
I  three  minutes  for  the  whole  business, 
j  and  round  in  so  many  strokes  without 
I  undue  bloodshed.  The  triumph  Is  to 
get  round  In  ;nivt)vr.s  vndr:-  seventeen — 
I  without  sllcii 


poor ' 

Sweats    In  the 
squeezed 

And  bored  with  elbow-polnta  tbroush  both 
his  Bides. 

Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  tb«  stage. 
The  moon  was  up,  the  mall  carrier  had 


Seas  and  Sea  Tales. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Personally,  I  think  Mr.  Dole's  conten- 
tion that  Kipling  took  the  title  "Seven  caifed  in  Cowper' s"  village. 
Seas"  from  a  "famous  collection  of  Per-     Mr.  Russell  does  not  give  the  date  of 
s'an  Poems"  Is  rather  far-fetched.    A  Anna  Maria's  Invention.    In  1872  Lord 

■.  Shaftesbury  spoke  of  five  o  clock  tea- 
reference  to  one  poem-  The  Flowers  -  ..^^^^  pernicious,  unprincipled  and 
which  appeared  in  Kipling's  volume  of  stomach-ruining  habit."  The  term  "five 
■pr.se  win  show  what  he  had  In  minJ  o'clock"  made  Its  way  Into  France  with 
V  lu'  n  he  selected  the  name  "The  Sever  the  habit,  also  with  the  term  "hlge  llf.  " 
\  ru.ii  lie  »'=i<jv..tv»  many    years    ago,    when  some 

r*,rand  far  our  homes  are  set  round  the  Sevc,'  visiting  Englishman,   haying  been  put 
Seas;  up    at    the    l^orphyry.    faithful  to  hir) 

Tv.ii>  to  iiH  If  we  forget,  wc  that  hold  by  tbmp:  traditions,  called  for  tea  at  5  o'clock,! 
I  ,!u.  ca.  i\  his  moihcr  beach,  bloom  and  bird  yj-alters    were    amazed    and  members 
M  St","". 'f"t'b;"sevc..  Seas,  Ob.  lore  and  under:  looked   curiously   at   the   guest.  That 
standi  was  In  the  days  when  Scotch  whiskey 

Here  KlpUng  was  of  course  tWnklnl  was  only  a  "hot  .Scotch,"  and  no  one 

"  •  *■    ■  ^    thought  of   drinking   It   cold   with  a 

nC  the  English,  and  their  outposts  scat- gaseous  water.    Now  it  is  not  unusual, 
!  red  round  the  world.    There  was  n(  at  the  Porphyry  to  see  tea  served  to 
i  d  for  the  poet  to  ge  so  far  afield  ir  members,    young    and    old,    with  the 
arch  of  a  title  as  Mr.   Dole  woult  accompaniment  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

I  ,ve  him  do.   

Did  Frank  Bullen,  the  author,  eve:  For  Lovers  of  Statistics, 

l  ive  any  real  sea  experience?  H<  p„ring  the  year  endlns?  Dec.  31  last; 
'  rites  convincingly,   but  I   have   feK.  --n  .  . 

.  ae  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  hi  t^^e  were  61,6.0  accidents  resulting  In 


.t  tual    life   nt    sea.     I   have  always 
iiiougiit  that  Herman  Melville  was  more 
an  artist  than  Bullen.   Bullen  had  a 
1 1  'ing  touch  of  the  missionary  in  his 

..rk. 

wonder  how  many  of  the  present 


death  or  personal  injury  caused  by  veiil-| 
cles  In  the  streets  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  1913  there  were  44,641  The' 
fatel  accidents  in  1914  numbered  2330. 

"Lady"  Smol<er«.  j 

leratlon  read  the  sea  tales  of  olden     The  principal  of  Newnham  has  sent 
..lys    and   the   wonderful   yarns   they         -   -i~,„i._  ♦ 
lu.ld?   There  was,  for  instance,  in  "Tom         *  circular  to  the  parents   of  the 
1  ringle's  Log."  I  think,  the  story  of  the  students  under  her  charge,  inviting  their 
.■^liark  which  was  6»  'huge  that  when  opinion  on  a  proposal  that  their  daugh- 
r.iptured    and    cut   open   a    full-rigged  ters   should   be   allowed    tr,  .r^„i 
Yankee  brig  was  found  In  jils  stomach,/  „,w„      '         /"o^e*   to  smoke  In 
..  Ith  the  captain  and  first  mate  in  the  •=°"«se.    James  I.  thought  that  if  men 
ribln  quarrelling  over  th©  reckoning.       were  so  base  as  to  smoke,  women  might 
CAPT.  BRASSBOUND.    rival  them  in  self-defence.    For  In  his 
Roxbnry,  April  2.  "Counter  blaste"  he  wrote:  ""^ 

Bullen  went  down  to  the  sea  In  shlpfj    "Herein  is  not  onoly  a  greate  vanitie 
5    V'l  ;^  >  !>.  -.      ,   .."-rnt  wnferf.     W'l  l>Mt   :i    tcreat   contempt  of   God's  good 

:at   the   sweetness  of  man's 


LAST  CONCERT 
OF  APOLLO  CLUB 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

-  The  fou!-th  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club, 
[  Mr.  Mollenhauer  conductor,  took  placa^ 
.last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  This  wasj 
I  the  last  concei  t  of  the  44th  season  and 
I  the  227th  given  by  the  club, 
j  The  club  wa.s  assisted  by  Jlr.  Lambert 
,  Murphy,  tenor,  late  of,  the  Metropolitan 
.  opera  "company;  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Deng- 
.  hausen,  baritone;  retired  and  past 
'  active  mcmber.s  of  the  Apollo,  the  Har- 
I  vard  Alumni  cliorus,  the  Harvard  Glee 
I  Club,  and  an  orchestra,  Mr.  Crowley 
:  concert  master.  Mr.  Warren  A.  Locke 
■  also  served  as  a  conductor.  Mr.  Frank 
'  H.  Luker  was  the  pianist  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Da^is  the  organist. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Gounod's 
Soldiers  Chorus  (Apollo,  former  mem- 
bers and  Alumni  Chorus);  Hammond, 
Lochlnvar  (Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Denghau- 
sen,  baritone) ;  Gounod,  "Ah,  leve-tol. 
Solell"  (Mr.  Murphy);  Haydn  Serenade 
and  Vittoria,  "Ave  Maria"  (Harvard 
Glee  Club);  J-Cremser,  Night  Greeting; 
(tenor  .solo  l>y  Mr.  (ieorgo  E.  Hills,  con 
ducted  by  Mr.  Locke),  and  Chadwick  s 
"Ecce  Jam  Xocties— conducted  by  tlv 
composer  f.\lumni  Chorus);  Mendel- 
ssohn, to  the  Sons  of  Art  (Apollo,  for- 
mer members  and  Alumni  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Locke);  Herb^ck,  Maid 
of  the  Valley  (.Vpollo);  songs  with  piano. 
Henschel.  Morning  Hymn;  Class.  Old 
Roses;  Leoni  Coolan  Dhu;  Mabel  W. 
Daniels,  Daybreak  (Mr.  Murphy);  Con- 
verse. Chant  of  River  Spirits  and  Marcli 
of  the  Pioneers,  from  the  music  of  the 
Xasquc  of  St.  Louis  (Alumni  Chorus,  1 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke);  Strube,  Kymn 
to  Eros  (.\pollo.  Mr.  Murphy  tenor);' 
Borodin.  Serenade;  Coleridge-Taylor. 
Drake's  Drum  (Harvard  Glee  Club): 
Kremsor,  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  (all 
the  forces);  Fair  Harva:-d,  arranged  by 
W.  n.  Spniikling. 


■  -  -ed, 
■ihelr 
nppyl 
1  the 
1  iar- 


thought  to  unite  wilh  the 
Apollo,    the   singing  socic 
vard.    The  large  audience         ni  ■.n  ap- 
pro(iali\e.      Many,    no    doubt,  were 
i.  iii.ted  In  certain   familiar  pieces  to 
1  I  lie  volume. 
-viU  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
i,i.,uran,   was   pleasingly   varied.  The, 
soldiers    chorus— when   it   was  enorm- 
ously ii'.pular  in  the  early  sixties  Ar- 
temus  Ward  put  on  the  program  of  his 
lecture,  "for  the  first  time"— at  once  put  , 
the  audience  in  the  best  of  humor  and, 
the  chorus  was  imperatively  redenianded. 
Mr   Den!?hausen  .sang  the  lines  allotted 
to  him  in  "Lochlnvar"  with  delightfully 
clear  enunciation  and  In  manly  fashion. 
The  Harvard  Glee  Club  showed  their 
choral  skill  in  music  that  went  back  to 
Vittoria,  whose  compositions  are  always 
welcome,  but  in  these  days.  alas,  are 
too  seldom  heard,  and  included  the  Rus- 
sian  Boiodln   and   the   gifted  mulatto 
Coleridge-Taylor.    The    Alumni  chorus 
was  more  effective  in  Chadwick's  hymn 
than    in    Kremser'.s  "Nlght-Greetlng." 
with  an  organ  accompaniment  curiously 
and  disturbingly  reglstrated.    That  old 
f-tand-by  for  male  voices  "To  the  Sons 
of  Art"  was  sung  sonorously.    One,  of 
Heiteck's  pretty  arrangements  of  folk  1 
song  gave  variety,  and  the  dignity  of  I 
the  occasion  was  recognized  In  the  music  \ 
by  Converse.  Strube  and  Kremser.  ! 

Mr.  Murphy  sang  the  air  from  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  with  much  taste.  His  voice 
has  broadened  and  gained  In  power 
since  he  left  this  city,  but  It  still  pre- 
serves its  fine  and  pure  quality. 

^^w^  S  /f/r 

DRAMATICCLUB 
OF  HARVARD  IN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  "present- 
ed as  Its  14th  production"  last  evening 
in  Copley  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Richard  Ordynskl,  three  one-act 
plays.  They  were  written,  we  are  In- 
formed, by  members  of  Prof.  Baker's 
course^  in  playwrlting  at  RadclifCe  and 
selected  from  40  submitted  In  a  compe-| 
tltlon.  of  which  the  Judges  were  Prof. 
Baker,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Jules  E.  Goodttian 

These  plays  were  "Toy  aoldlers."  a 
comedy,  by  Agnes  Van  Shyck,  played 
bv  Miss  Ellot,  Miss  Harlow  and  Messrs. 
Walker  Pfeifer  and  Paulding;  "Gf™- 
feUa's  Husband,"  by  Esther  Wlllard 
Bates,  played  by  Miss  Chrtstine  Hayes 
and  Messrs.  Seymour,  Boyden,  LltteU, 
Silverman;  "The  Florist  Shop,  by 
Winifred  Hawkridge,  played  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Sands.  Miss  Ruth  B.  Delano 
and  Messrs.  Hawkins.  SohoU  and  (»ai-, 

""Tcv  Soldiers"  is  a  war  play  of  a 
satirical  nature  at  the  expense  of  men. 
The  wife  of  a  Belgian  officer  learns 
from  a  French  soldier  and  a  German 
soldier,  who  have  left  their  respective 
comijanles,  having  lost  their  way  n  a 
night  atuck.  that  her  husband  Is  a 
prisoner,  but  reasonably  happy,  play- 
in"  brid.;e  and  singing  operaUc  and 
other  airt.  The  t«o  soldiers  have 
-ought  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  Dutch 
farmhouse  where  she  is  stopping. 
When  they  learn  that  they  are  on 
Dutrh  soil  and  are  likely  to  be  In- 
terned, their  Joy  is  great^  The  wifo 
taunts  them  and  shames  them  so  that 
they  ^are  about  to  go  back  when  her 
I'ul.-h  hose  enters  from  tl:e  reservists 
and  ff els  it  his  .luty  to  detam  them. 
,  .\gaii.  th'  V  are  happy.  .."'arewell  th^! 
i  French.  They  are  safe  till  the  war  Is 
'over.  The  play  derives  Its  title  from 
p  boK  of  tov  soldiers  given  to  Utile 
f  ierr.'-  v  l.o  U  avo;<  his  bod  to  tlnd  them 
as  a  Chi:stmas  Twescnt  in  front  of  the 
chimney.  He  makes  friends  with  the 
soldiers,  who  tell  him  they  came  out 
of  ti>e.  box.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
-plav  is  novel  aji-l  interesting;  oxil  it 
needs  a  better  performance  than  that 
of  last  night  to  make  it  effective.  Muss 
Hosarnond  Kliot  r.*ro..ched  the  soldiers 
in  a  spirited  insnner. 

Story  of  New  England  Life, 
"flarafella's  Husband"  might  have 
Keen  a  short  tale  by  Miss  Wilkins  or 
Miss  Brown,  ft  Is  a  grhn  episode  In 
.^•e^v  England  life.  Balak  having  got 
religion  late"  Vecomes  half -crazed.  He 
looks  on  his  wi«e  of  80  years  as  the 
■  woman  of  Babylon  and  at  last  denies 
that  she  is  his  wife.  She,  poor  wretcli. 
takes  hlin  'to  a  !';u-mhouse  and  nurses 
him  Here  the  h1-ed  man.  a  sly  knave, 
seeing  the  hu.shi.    1  M.p  n,  know- 

u,R  that  he  is  .  '"St  ti  e 

wife  and  persuad-  1 
«  deed  ot  the  farm.   A  clei  ^  '  ' 

falls   easily   Into  the 
,     i-'ort  nnntr  Ir  Ihi-rp  Is    ,  ,  - 


In 


,  e'Ttint.il.'.    .ii"'  1°. 

:  e  hired  man's  sneak- 


1    is  suf- 
yos  save 
11   of  Gara- 
icn  was"  singnlarly 


1 


are  re;il  : 
dlaloq^iiP 

iiitii.- 

li  . 
wifft  co'.i; 
any  of  tli 
I'y,  hut 
tile  an  a  I 
flclently  , 
an   excelliiii  im; 
fella  and  Mr.  B<> 

vivid  as  Orion  Fi  vf.  the  hired  nian. 
Mr.  Seymour's  eniii'      '  the  suf- 

fering BnlaJc  was  >  y  so  In- 

distinct that  only  i  ili'"'  with 

the  Biblical  \-erseF  .iescrlptivo  of  the 
strange  woman  could  follow  hlm.^  The 
effect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  play 
was  lessened  by  the  Insufficient  llgrhtins; 
of  tlio  stage.  Facial  play  Is  after  all  oi: 
some  use  In  dramatic  expression,  al- 
though follovcers  of  the  ultar-modem 
school  often  secro  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Long  DraN^n  Out. 

'•The   Florist  S.hop"   would  bo  more 
amusing  If  It  w.is  not  so  long  drawn  out. 
Maude,  the  shop  girl.  Is  not  so  "dls- 
tinctly  an  original  creation"  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Club  would  have  us 
i  hoUcve.    She  has  been  seen  as  a  tele- 
I  phone  girl,  a  stenographer,  a  waitress 
I  In  other  plays  of  a  farcical  nature.  Yet 
I  In  Miss  Hawkridff'e's  comedy  the  mixture 
I  of  slang,  shrewdness  and  romance  la 
j  amusing.    There  is  entirely  too  much  of 
the  gushing  Miss  Wells,  who  has  been 
betrothed  for  IS  years,  and  the  scene  be- 
tween her,  Maude  and  Mr.  Jackson,  whe 
favors  long  engagements,  seems  Inter- 
minable.   Miss  Sands  gave  a  capital 
performance  of  Maude. 

The  plays  were  tastefully  mounted.  In 
his  violin  solos  Mr.  D.  T.  Gammons  '18 
displayed  an  uRreeajile  tone  and  a  mu- 
sical and  tasteful  coiiiceptlon. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  frieifdly 
disposed. 


Spring  and  iifingan.  or  Painter  and 
•  rr— would  be  fought  in  the  presence 
■  I  some  twenty  thousand  men,  the  most 
of  whom  had  ridden,  or  driven,  or  pad- 
<lea  the  hoof,  a  many  miles  to  see, at  the 
rl.sU  of  broken  heads  and  ravished  pock- 
pt.s:  while  £100,000  would  change  hands  on 
tlic  went.  " 

K\  (>n  tho  gentlest,  the  gravest,  and  the 
nio.-^t  Imaginative  in  these  daysare  often 
fduiul  near  the  ring.  Edward  MacDow- 
e'l,  tlie  composer,  who  had  a  passion  for 
rnniilng  to  Arcs,  once  absented  himself 
f!(;ni  a  Columbia  University  faculty 
rieellng  to  -uee  a  bout  between  two  fa- 
iiioiki  "pugs."  He  went  with  fear  and 
trrnilillng  lest  his  absence  might  excite 
comment.  He  told  us  that  when  he 
stained  his  seat  and  looked  about  him  he 
.saw  through  the  dense  tobacco  smoke  at 
l«:aKt  a  third  of  the  faculty.  Joyous  and 
<  .xpoctant. 


'  ■■'ila  in  a  htfpful  and  sympatluUc 
n>anner  and  with  a  b«auUful  quality  of 

tone. 


.Miss  Kini;«ton, 


89 


lave  sun;: 
replaced 


,  ho-Cho-San  tonight,  will  be  re 
l,v  Miss  Kdlth  Helena  during  the  lor 
I  me.^8   indisposition.     The   opera  next 


HARRIET  S.  HEMENWAY   

SINGS  IN JTIEINERT  HAU  I  Mot^V'^vS^'wiu  J 'VheW' 

Contpalto'a    Voice    Rich,    .<5n«nr«...  1  ^""^ 
and  Brilliant. 
Harriet  Sterling  Heraenway,  contralto 


L 


Happy  Endings. 

It  was  decided  in  Blackwood  for 
.March,  4S20,  that  "in  the  ballroom  a 
wnltzing-match  is  a  more  indecent  ex- 
hibition than  a  boxing-match."  Without 
.-^topping  to  argue  the  question,  let  us 
recall  the  last  days  of  pugilists  mnre 
fortunate  than  Donnelly.  Dr.  Shelton 
MacKenzle  saw  Jackson,  "Gentleman 
Jaclison,"  Byron's  friend  and  teatSier,  in 
liis  more  advanced  years.  "The  gravity 
of  his  aspect  and  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners were  particularly  observable." 
Tliomas  Cribb,  "like  most  of  his  calling, , 
devoted  his  later  years  to  keeping  a 
public  house,  and  (also  like  most  ex- 
pugilists)  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  pri- 
vate life."  Tom  Spring,  whose  real 
name  was  Thomas  Winter,  was  partic- 
ularly placid  in  temper  and  unassuming 
In  demeanor.  "Always  attired  in  blav-k, 
with  an  Irreproacha'ble  white  cravat,  he 
gently  moved  among  the  pewter-pots,  in 
his  bar,  reminding  one  more  of  a  clere^y- 
man  than  of  the  Champion  of  England." 
Bob  Gregson  did  not  make  his  "pub," 
the  Castle  Tavern  in  Holborn,  pay — Tom 
Belcher,  who  succeeded  him,  was  more 
fortunate — so  he  went  to  Dublin,  opened 


Once,  my  fanuB  was  widely  growing, 

ristlana,  ,         i.  .   

Day  and  night  my  friends  were  crowing    5  scljool  for  teaching  the  art  of  self 
,  _.     _Flstlana;  ""'"s:,  |  aefence,  and  then  was  landlord  of  the  I 

Punch  House;  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
"a  lover  of  tunes  and  verses,  and  no 
bad  hand  at  a  'chaunf  ;  withal  a  person 
of  manners  and  sentiment."  "Gentle- 
man" Jackson  (1759-1845)  was  "polite, 
agreeable,  reputable,  a  capital  talker,  a 
person  of  tact  and  energy  and  charm." 
His  monument  is  in  Brompton  cemetery 
—"a  couchant  Hon  and  a  naked  athlete 
(weeping)." 

Let  Mr.  Johnson  ponder  these  exam- 
rles,  consider  their  ways  and  be  wise. 
If,  by  chance,  he  hears  In  some  peaceful 
village  of  Normandy  or  Picardy  of  Mr. 
Willard  famous  and  later  an  easy  markj 

  let  the  far-off  shouting  pass  with  the 

iNow  we  are  Interested  in  the  future  '^^'^stern  wind  that  bears  it;  or  if  anv  one 
r  Mr.  Johnson.    It  is  said   that  he  |  "^If  mishty 

'  '-^         -    ,  with  the  ex-emperor: 
ou  could  see  the  bab- 
Emperor.  in    "'^P  wnicn  i  have  planted  myself  at 


I  was  blowing,  wine  was  flowlne. 
When  I  was  to  battle  going 
Flstlana: 

But,  ajag   'twas  nought  but  blowing, 
I'lstlana. 

Too  Much  Johnson, 

I  We  delayed  comment  on  the  mill  at 
Havana  until  the  returns  and  the  after- 
math of  gossip  were  in.  We  had  no 
racial    prejudice,    for    we  remember-^d 

1  i  iv  .IT^  '-'"^  ^ho  fou^t 

lanly  and  well  in  England  and  this 

whic  '^"^  ^""""J  ^hese  sports  i^' 

o  whit?  be  conflncS 

to  white  contestants?  """ih-u 


'  •'"nnson.    It  is  said   that  h„    "rses  bim  to  train 

purposes  to  be  a  gentleman  of  France  '  ^'^°'"''  '^^  J^'""  ^^-y 
^          said  that  he  will  go  to  the    '"^^""I''  t°  >•«> 

thl  n'l'         Dioclesian.  the  Emperor  in  ''^"^^  ""^^"^  ^ 

t.L  mJ""  .^"  '""^"^  I'lant  cabbages  and  /'*"'"a;  you  would  not  trouble  me  with 

SH£^M«J1AUCE  NIELSEN 


nonnelly  Is  In  mind 


Daniel  PHILIP  HALE. 

cooDer  nn  th^  .    Having   beaten  |    At  the  extra  concert  of  the  Trempnt 


England,  he  became  tlie  iand  'r*'"^'^  Course  given  last  evening  Miss 
J?''^  °f  Shining  Daisy  in  PlU  Lane'  lAl'ce  Nielsen  sang  for  the  first  time  this 
.11"=^  " •  February,    mo.    having  -  '  '  '  '  " 

.rank  an  almost  incredible  nimber  of 
tumblers  of  punch  at  one  sitting  (out  of 
mere  bravado)  and  swallowed  ha"f  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  while  In  a  ."tptt 
"'.P'f"^^  P^'sPlration.  after  he  afo?e! 
said  tumblers,  he  burst  a  blood  vessH 
and  departed  this  life  In  the  44th  yea ^ 
of  his  age.  His  funeral  on  a  Sunday 
was  a  -monster  demonstration,'  as  re- 
gards the  numbers  who  followed  him  to 
his  last  resting  place  in  Bully's  Acre  ° 
h  rom  what  we  have  heard  of  Mr  John 
.^n  s  thirst,  we  should  not  advise  him 
to  open  a  "pub"  or  a  "cafe  "  Let  Mrr, 
meditate  on  the  vanity  of  fame  as  h" 
looks  after  his  cabbages. 

Around  the  Ring. 

Tears  ago  Fltz  James  O'Brien  wrote 
a  poem,  "The  Prlze-Fight."     He  drew 
this  picture  of  the  spectators: 
Round  about  Is  a  bestial  crowd, 
tfeavily-jawed  and  beetle-browed- 
-oncave  faces,  trampled  In 
As  If  with  the  iron  hoof  of  sin: 
B  aspheniles  dripping  from  off  their  llDa 
^>^<tols  bulging  behind  their  hips-        ^  ' 
md,.  accustomed  to  deal  the  card, 

strike  with  t(he  cowardly  knuckle-guard, 
;  tMn.'^K"u'"""'*"'y  fellows,  you  say 

,  3'  'I'"*,  he  breath  of  this  autumn  da7' 

■  se  are    The  Fancy,"  gentle  sir. 

'  \  ^'"^J-  <="r'°"8  poem  for  O'Brien  to 
.le.     He  himself  was  a  dead  game 
K,  ^as  broken 

%  f       "'^^  *  P"8illst:  perhaps  this 
'""^"^  ^"""-'y       public  tr 

of  athletic  skill.   His  description  of  a 
i.ig-crowd    was   not   wholly  Justified 
-oets.  as  Byron.  Moore,  Keati,  found 
■leasure  as  spectators ;  Hazlitt  saw  the 
between  Bill  Neate  and  HIclTman 
<i  his  account  of  it  is  one  of  the  finest' 
.npters  in  English  prose.    This  was  fn 
■    iroKl-  n  of  the  ring,  when,  to 


season.  She  was  assisted  by  Rodolfo 
Fornarl,  baritone :  EmIIIano  Renaud, 
pianist,  and  WlUlatn  Reddtck.  accom- 
panist. 

Miss  Nielsen  sang  these  songs :  Camp- 
bell-Tipton, The  Spirit  Flower;  Leh- 
mann.  The  Weather-Cock  ;  r^a  B;arge,  I 
Camo  with  a  Song:  Seller.  A  Burst  of 
Melody  ;  Hahn.  SI  Mes  Vers  Avalent  des 
Alles ;  Debussy,  .Mandoline  .  Duporc. 
Extase ;  Massenet,  Ouvre  tea  Yeux 
Bleus ;  Molloy,  Loves  Old  S^yeet  Song; 
Lover,  Low-Backed  Car;  Spross^  The 
Day  Is  Done ;  Brewer.  Fairy  Pipers ; 
Puccini,  "Un  Bel  Dl"  from  "Madama 
Butterfly."  She  al^o  sang  a  duet  from 
"Don  Pasquale"  with  Mr.  Fornarl. 

The  prograjn  enabled  Miss  Nielsen  to 
show  that,  while  she  can  please  the 
great  public,  she  can  also  command  the 
respect  of  musicians.  It  Is  not  within 
the  power  of  every  singer  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  songs  so  widely  different  as 
"Mandoline"  and  "Extase,"  and  at  the 
same  time  sing  the  song  of  Molloy  wlth- 
otil  lapsing  Into  sentlmentallBm,  and  the 
song  of  Lover  with  appropriate  arch- 
ness, but  without  a  too  deliberate  ap- 
j.cai;  to  sing  Norina's  music  In  true 
comedy  vein  and  voice  the  lyrically 
dramatic  emotion  of  Madam  ButterflV. 

Thus  Miss  Nielsen  displayed  a  versa- 
tility that  surprised  even  her  warmest 
admirers.  Her  voice  was  fresh  and  pure; 
the  tones  were  full  even  In  the  softest 
passages,  brilliant  without  being  foroed 
in  lyric  bursts  and  florid  measures.  A 
feature  of  her  .singing  was  the  delight- 
fully dlstlnr:t  enunciaUon.     The  large 
.iudlence  was  most  appreciative  and  r«- 
I  '  alls  were  imperative. 
\     Mr.    Fornarl.    who    sang    "Brl  tu," 
I  from  "Un  Balk)  Muscara."  and  "Largo 
■il    factotum,"   and    Mr.    Renaud,  who 
,  layod    the   "Kiss"    waltz   of  Strauss, 
•rranged  by  Schuett  and  CHiopln's  bal- 
'  2do  In  A  flat,  were  warmly  greeted  and 
■  is:erj  to  lengthen  the  program 


M   f     nTv"  evening  at  Steln.rt 

1  rtau  The  program  was  as  foUoWs: 
Crluck,  Wonnercoller  Mai";  Haendel, 
^erdl  Pratl";  rtosslnl.  Recitative  and 
Aria  from  "Senilramlde":  Brahms,  "Im- 
mer  Lelaer":  Wagner,  "Tra'ume  " 
"Schmerzen":  Paladllhe.  "Psyche'"': 
Hue.  "A  dfls  Olseaux";  Laure,  "Apres 
un  Reve";  Debussy.  "Mandoline"; 
Reger,  "Mein  Schaetzelein";  "Helm 
Schneewelter";  Scnubert,  "Nacht  und 
Traume";  Wolf.  "O  Suesse  Mutter"; 
Whelpley  '-TIs  Springtime  on  the  East- 
ern Hills";  Rogers,  "Wind  Song";  Has- 
call,  "Dlnn^  Ask  Me":  .Scott.  "Lulla- 
by"; ChUdren's  songs  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach  and  Loomis:  La  Forge,  "To  a 
Messenger."  Harris  S.  Shaw  was  the 
accompanist. 

The  singer's  voice  Is  rich,  brilliant, 
sonorous.  In  timbre  a  true  contralto,  her 
range  Is  unusual.  The  extreme  upper 
tones,  however,  are  less  emotional  in 
quality  and  when  forced  are  inclined 
to  be  strident.  There  was  evidence  of 
excellent  training  and  native  intelli- 
gence.. The  management  of  breath  was 
commendable.  The  phraelpg  was  musl- 
claniy.  The  singer's  repertoire  Is  large 
and  varied  and  the  program  was  ambi- 
tious. 

On  the  whole  she  was  at  her  best  In  > 

the  German  songs.  In  these  her  enun- 
ciation was  most  distinct  and  her  Inter- 
pretation most  effective. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  enthu- 
slaetlo.  

|!  BOSTON  THEATRE-Thi  Aborn  Op- 
j  era  Company  in  Puccini's  "Madame 
j  Butterfly."  The  principals  of  the  cast; 

1  ....Estelle  Wcntn-orth 

hu,tul.i.   Mario  Louise  Bigger* 

Kate  Plnkerton  Florence  Couihlip 

5  l-'euf-  P'nkerton  Henry  i5yl" 

l^^arpless.  Thomas  Chelmeri 

Prince  Y»maaoii.\\\\\\\'.'.'r.'.':. b'fii'rge' Shiefd" 

Vll  fZ'"''\  i  A--  -:  '^"'■e'l  Kaufm.n 

The  Imperial  Commissioner. Frederick  Cbapman 

The  performance  from  many  view- 
points was  a  creditable  one.  There  was 
a  fair-sized  and  very  appreciative  audi- 
ence. But  the  theatre  should  have  been 
crowded  for  this  is  the  first  time  that 
grand  opera  has  been  performed  in  Bos- 
ton on  such  a  scale  and  at  such  appeal- 
ing prices.  Thus  the  Messrs.  Aborn. 
who  are  catering  on  such  a  high  plane 
to  people  of  slender  purse,  should  be  eh- 
couraged. 

The  text,  too,  Is  not  without  Its  popu- 

■  lar  appea',  for  the  theatregoing  public 
has  already  admired  It  through  the  work 
of  John  Luther  Long,  and  the  already 

■  fajiiiliar  realism  of  David  Belasco.  The 
music,  though  perhaps  the  weakest  of 
all  of  Puccini's,  i.s  not  without  its  pages 

ll  of  beauty,  its  interpretative  significance. 
[:  Last  evening  Jo.fcf  Pasternack,  who 
:  conducted,  was- discreet  and  intelligent. 
;  Tliere  was  unity  and  precision,  even  if 
I  he  was  now  and  then  wont  to  fall  Into 
j  Iieavy  ways. 

t    Miss  Bstelle  Wentworth,  was  in  many 
respects  an  uncommonly  good  Cho-Cho- 
Suii.    Physically  she  Is  a  contradiction 
;  of  the  part,  for  a  more  diminutive,  a 
more  cuddlesome  person,  w-ould  be  more 
il'  tlie  picture.    Slic  did  a  commendable 
thing  in  grand  opera,  however,  of  com- 
.  bining  intelligent  ac  ting  with  a  musl- 
;  oally  smooth  perlorniance.    Her  voice 
■.  has  a  liquid  qualiiy  tliat  does  not  come 
I  to   an   edge   m   her  upper  tones.  Nor 
'  did  she  lack  in  creating  the  spirit  of 
;  itnponding  tragedy:  she  was  once  hum- 
.  Mc  und  pathetic — always  trustful.  Thus 
ia  the  letter  duet,  tliough  Sharpless  per- 
si"-tpd  In  appri.siii.^  her  of  Pinkerton's 
perfidy,  she  eagerly  misconstrued  it. 

The  Lieut.  Pinkerton  of  Henr.v  Tay- 
lor was  less  intere^5ting.    Mr.  Taylor  a 
notes  last  evening  were  often  forced; 
thf  ie  was  always  a  loss  of  value  as  he 
look  his  higher  tones.    His  acting  often 
lost  polish  that  one  would  expect  from 
a  naval  officer.    To  be  sure,  Plnkerton 
was  at  heart  a  scoundrel,  and  he  early 
mi'.de  up  his  mind   that  Oho-Cho-San 
jsliculd  be  his  toy.  vc-i.  oven  the  tmso- 
I  pIiistic  Hted  Japanese  would   have  read 
jhis  uidorless  manner.    His  sobbing  over 
the  dead  body  of  hi.s  mistress  .vas  ar- 
tilicial  and  spoiled  the  final  curtain. 

Tlidinas  bhalmers  wa.s  heard  as 
Sharplyss,  a  shabby  part,  though  it  must 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  both  ssng 
and  acted  well  without  attempting  to 
lift  it  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Philip  Fein  displayed  a  good  voice  as 
Goro,  tlie  marriage  broker.  But  he 
stepped  completely  out  of  the  picture  In 
making  the  part  a  comic  one.  And  why 
should  he  be  made  uo  as  to  suggest  an 
Oneida  Indian  rather  than  a  Japanese? 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  particu- 
larly Marie  Louise  Blggera  as  .Suzuki. 
The  little  tliat  the  cliorus  had  to  do  was 
well  done.  There  was  freshness  and 
.spontaneity  in  the  constables. 


more  child  this  Henry  Wllklnp 
H.s  compelled  In  so  to  the  ."Sunday  school, 
lie  carried  no  .Sunday  school  book.  The 
teacher  told  him  to  go  home  and  bring 
one.  Me  went  and  returned  with  a  comlo 
Bong  book.    A  depraved  proceeding. 


Gen,  George  Washington. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  Washington's  birthday  Is , 
long  past,   and    the   question  become 
merely  an  academic  one,  I  would  like  i 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  .some  of  yoifir  cor-  ' 
i-e.-ipondetits  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sup-  ' 
preKsing,  In  Jhe  nervices  in  the  schools 
on  Washington's  birthday,  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  general  and  a  fighter?  Now 
it  is  the  result  of  my   experience  of 
20  years  as  a  student  and  teacher  that ! 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  humanity  i 
has  suffered  from  Is  the  teaching  of  a  | 
lie,  a  half-truth,  or  the  suppression  of  I 
a  part  of  the  truth.  I  wonder  If  any  of  I 
those  children,  as  they  grow  up,  will  I 
look  back,  as  I  do,  on  one  or  two  of 
my  own  teachers,  with  scorn  and  con-  1 
tempt,  for  not  putting  before  me  the 
whole  truth.  j 
CHARLES  ST.  CLAIR  WADE. 

Tufts  College. 


Women  and  Tobacco. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  women  more  common  now 
I  than  it  was  a  century  ago?  The  mother 
of  Tliomas  Carlyle  was  an  Inveterate 
[smoker,  and  as  her  habit  in  that  regard 
jls  not  spoken  of  as  .singular  in  any  way, 
the  Inference  is  that  smoking  among 
[decent  Scottish  women  of  the  peasant 
class  was  rather  general.  Whether  they 
smoked  in  church  or  not,  who  knows? 
Their  husbands  did  so,  when  they  had  a 
mind,  if  we  may  credit  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
When.  I  was  quite  young  I  saw  an 
American  woman,  born  about  the  time 
Washington  died,  take  out  her  pipe  after 
brealtfast,  fill  it  and  Join  my  father  In 
a  good  smoke  while  they  discussed  the 
problems  of  reconstruction.  She  came 
from  North  Carolina,  but  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  western  New  York  and  the 
Ohio  Reserve  took  their  tobacco  In  the 
form  of  snuff.  I  recall  one  old  lady, 
bom  just  a  century  ago,  who  used  to  go 
all  to  pieces  If  through  some  mischance 
she  missed  her  regular  ration  of  snuff. 
As  I  remember  that  old  lady  I  think  I 
should  prefer  making  love  to  a  girl  that 
smoked  cigarettes  rather  than  one  that 
took  snuff— other  things  being  equal.  It 
Is  curious  that  the  few  women  I  have 
known  or  heard  of  who  were  habitual 
users  of  tobacco  lived  to  the  ripest  kind 
of  a  ripe  old  age— near  the  century 
mark— with  their  natural  forces  un- 
abated clear  to  the  end.  And  they  were 
all  extremely  pious.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 

In  "The  Shoemaker's  Holiday"  (first 
published  in  15«9  or  1600)  Hodge,  one  of 
Eyre's  .lourncymen,  asks  Eyre's  wife. 
Margcrey,  if  .she  will  "drink  a  pipe  of 
tobacco;"    Margerey  answers:  "Oh,  fle 
upon  it,  Roger,  perdy!  These  filthy  to- 
bacco-pipes are  the  most  Idle  slavering 
baubles  that  ever  I  felt.    Out  upon  It! 
God  bless  us,  men  look  no  like  men  that 
use  them."  Prynne  in  his  "Histrio-mas- 
itix"  (1633),  says  that  it  was  customary  to 
loffer  tobacco-pipes  to  ladies  at  the  the- 
atre.  Tobacco  was  smoked  by  women  in 
.the  time  of  Charles  II.  Jervln  de  Roche- 
fort,  whose  "Travels  in  England"  were 
published  in  1672,  wrote:  "The  supper  be- 
ing finished,  they  set  on  the  table  half  j 
a  dozen  pipes,  and  a  packet  of  tobacco  ^ 
for  smoking,  which  is  a  general  custom,  I 
as  weli  among  women  as  men";  and  he  i 
told  how  school  children  were  taught  | 
to  smoke  by  their  teacher.   Mary  Frith,  I 
the  "Roaring  Girl,"  on  whOse  life  Mid-  | 
dieton's  comedy  of  that  name  was  found-  j 
ed,  boasted  that  she  was  the  first  worn-  j 
an  in  England  to  smoke.    She  was  born 
about  15S4.    Her  portrait  printed  in  the  | 
1611  edition  of  the  comedy  represents  ; 
her  puffing  a  long,  thick-stemmed  pipe. 
—Ed. 


An  Enviable  Accomplishment. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Could  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  when 
a  man  fails  to  light  tobacco  In  any  form 
with  the  first  match  he  Is  im-arlably 
told  that  there  is  no  Irish  in  him?  Is 
it  merely  because  the  Irish  are  Invet- 
erate smokers?  Does  an  Irishman's 
match  never  go  out?  If  so.  what  must 
be  tlio  composition  of  his  fingers?  As- 
be.stos?  G.  H.  B. 

Boston. 

The  saying— we  have  never  heard  it 
— may  have  come  from  the  admiration 
excited  by  seeing  day  laborers  skilled 
In  lighting  a  pipe  and  keeping  it  going 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  the  wind 
a  gale.  There  are  men,  otherwise  use- 
ful or  ornamental  members  of  society, 
who  burn  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  matches 
with  every  pipe.  Now  is  it  because 
they  do  not  give  their  whole  mind  to 
it?— Ed. 
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"Canada  Points." 

Vorld  Wacrs:  ' 

■|  !  .    iiol  l,.   •    -  ,t«         ■  ;      .  :  . 

Ooli:;l,!l;,  .-o 

enfi-  and  othfx.  i  >■  i  m  in-  «•,.!.  r  WHicun, 
Immortalized  through  the  medium  of  our 
most  enlightened  and  representative  cur- 
rent journal  (advt.),  give  rise  to  car- 
taln  reflections.  Mr.  Qollghtly,  merely 
curious  and  In  no  self-commendatory 
vein,  -wTonders  If  the  resolution  of  dukes, 
kln^  and  other  potentates  is'  subjected 
to  the  same  strain  as  his,  for  he  be- 
lieves that  the  temptation  to  partake 
with  the  conductor  of  the  column  (given 
the  appropriate  setting  offered  by  the 
Poi-phyry)  would  prove  too  great  for 
kInKly  and  knightly  strength  of  mind, 
r  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  the 
Kreat  military  sphinx  would  not  "let 
nporge  do  It"  alone,  but  would  conjure 
up  a  dicmified  and  rusty  wink  and  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  ages  by  calling  a  boy 
to  mobilize  the  necessary  forces. 

Believe  me,  a  like  situation  would 
well  shake  the  soul  of  a  Bryan  or  a 
Daniels,  If,  as  scientists  would  have 
UB  believe,  such  phenomena  exist  In 
such  low  orders  of  life. 

Mr.  Golightly,  dining  with  friends 
I  i-st  night,  who  were  on  the  band — rath- 
er than  the  water— wagon  heard  them 
plvr.  utterance  to  the  expression  "Can- 
aria  pi'ints."  vi'hich  seem  not  to  be,  as 
he  .vuppo.'ied,  harl>ors  of  refuge  where 
Harry  Thaw  can  mercifully  escape  the 
persecutions  of  distinguished  alienists, 
but  bases  for  the  distribution  of  news- 
papers. 

Can  you  explain  the  origin  of  that 
expression?  a  q 

Milton.  ■  J 
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Gives  Work  of  Korngold,  Written 
When  Composer  Was  Only 
*^.*.„  Seventeen. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20t]l  pubUo  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  I>r.  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick  was  the  pianist.  The  program 
■wa«  as  follows;  Korngold,  Sinfonletta 
op.  B  (first  time  in  Boston)  ;  Beethoven, 
Concerto  In  E  flat,  No.  5,  for  piano; 
SInigaglia,  overtur*  to  Goldoni's  com- 
edy "Le  Barufte  Clilozzote." 

when  we  used  to  see  the  good  old 
circus  with  one  ring  and  Shakespearian 
clowns,  the  ringmaster  would  say  In  ai 
mutton-tallow  but  sonorous  voice:  "The' 
young  lady  rides  well  for  one  sor 
young."  Korngold  was  In  his  seventeeth! 
year  when  this  Sinfonletta  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Vienna.  It 
certainly  Is  an«  extraordinary  work  for: 
a  youth  of  that  age  to  compose.  Korn- 
gold wrote  little  pieces  when  he  was 
five  or  six.  His  pantomime  "The  Snow- 
man" was  produced  In  Vienna  when  ho 
was  a  few  months  over  thirteen.  He^ 
can  say  with  Pope : 

Aa  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

"Sinfonletta"  means  a  little  symphony. 
Korngold's  takes  at  least  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  performance  and  is  elab- 
orately constructed.  Was  the  composer's 
choice  of  title  an  act  of  the  modesty 
that  is  akin  to  vain-glory,  or  was  It  an 
example  of  amiable  irony?  He  certainly 
ran  the  risk  of  being  spoiled.  When  ho 
was  a  youngster  he  was  likened  to 
Mozart;  Dr.  Decsey  <S)mpared  him  toi 
t:i(;  young  Handel;  others  spoke  of  the! 
precocious  Mendelssohn.  But  we  are 
Informed  that  he  is  a  normal,  healthy-  ' 
minded  person,  who  does  not  take  him- 
self too  seriously.  ' 

The  Sinfonletta  would  have  interested 
an  audience  if  it  had  been  composed  by 

I  Fomeone  twice  or  thrice  Korngold's  age. 
'  ■    -I  n  s  the  .fact  that  he  is  hardly  out 
)0d  has  enlarged  the  interest, 
is  material  enough  and  a  mas- 
form  shown  in  this  Sontonietta 
the  admiration  of  the  hearers. 
I  hp  l.Tst  movement  does  the  con-  ' 
■n  loose,  and  the  composer 
discursive.    It  Is  evident 
.    heen  a  good  listener,  sus- 
10  Impressions.    He  has  heard 
islc    of    Wagner,  Schumann, 
.  Puccini.    In  fact  there  were 
yesterday  when  an  opera  goer 
ave  been  pardoned  for  thinking 
'  •    listening  to  "Tosca."  But 
i  '  ions  or  moods  and  cxpres- 

]      ,1  1   ,        I  with  others  is  not  disturb- 

Tlio  surprising  feature  of  the  work 
,  H  that  the  young  man  has  so  much  of 
1  i  IS  own  to  say. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  he  Is  not  a 
'  pessiniiat  in  tones.    He'  is  aglow  with 
1  'lie  slieer  Joy  of  living.    The  motto  of 
the  Sinfonletta  Is  "the  motive  of  the 
j  joyful  heart."    In  the  first  movement  a 
ci.inc,  vi    thra  comes  to  him  easily,  a 
I       im   of   tlie   Vienna  school. 
I  li,;  slov/  movement  he  does  not 

to  be  profound  or  sombre.  His 
liave  a  decided  profile;  there  is 
u  I  ying  his  skill  in  the  development 
i  Uiem ;  his  harmonic  scheme  is  llber- 
My  laid  out;  he  is  not  afraid  or  envious 
II  >    ultra-mo'l'       •    It"    too    lij^.  ivs 
'!e  of  dlSE< 


ex  11  I 
of  I  en 


idle, 


L^aiicies  and  dut^ucbes  are  too 
leflective,  , 
■  r.    Instrvr.rntatlon  Is  g(»n'--. 

It  la  as  t! 
liestra  nt  M 
:i  ...  ihuL  110  one  should  Ijv 
There  are  the  Instruments,  let' 
them  be  heard,  and  all  at  the  same 
time,"  wo  hear  hira  say.  As  a  result 
there  lb  a  lack  of  relieving  contrasts. 
The  prevailing  dynamic  Intensity  gets 
on  the  norves;  what  is  worse.  It  at  last 
becomes  boresome.  The  andante  la  the 
most  successfully  scored.  But,  after 
gaining  a  charming  effect,  Korngold 
feels  obllKcd  to  go  back  to  his  blatant 
brass  and  his  tliunder  of  drums.  More 
than  once  the  mu.slc  degenerated  into  a 
din.  Is  this  the  outbursting  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm?  Did  he  mean  to  show 
that  a  young  man  can  be  as  virile  as 
one  twice  his  age.  What  will  he  not 
do  in  this  roof-raising  when  he  is,  say, 
forty  or  fifty?  One  shudders  at  the 
thought.  Or  will  he  see  tl>e  error  of  his , 
way  and  go  back  to  Mozart  and  n 
small  orchestra,  as  timid  souls  advise? 
It  is  a  pity  that  Korngold  has  not 
studied  diligently  the  scores  of  I-Yench-. 
men.   He  co_uld  learn  much  by  pon,der-l 

j  Ing  the  instrumentation  of  one  Alber, 
I  who  was  reproached  for  inventing  his 
melodies  by  whistling  them  before  a 
shaving  glass  While  his  chin,  upper  lip 
,  and   cheeks   were   well  lathered;  but 
'  when    Auber   used,  an  Instrument  of 
wood  or  brass  it  had  something  to  say; 
its  voic^  was  heard  and  it  was  signifi- 
cant. 

Interesting  as  the  Sinfonletta  is  when 
the  age  of  KorngiilU  Is  considered— we 
constantly  come  hack  to  this— we  fail 
to  find  Jn  it  any  passages  of  deep 
thought  or  truly  epiotional  feeling.  The 
plausible  beauty  of  this  or  that  page  Is 
superficial.  The  force— as  in  the  opening 
of  the  Scherzo-is  not  in  the  thought, 
but  in  the  dynamic  Impact.  Master 
Korngold's  notes  attack  in  mass  forma- 
tion. 

Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  did  full 
Justico  to  the  work.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Sinfonletta  h^  been  played 
elsewhere  so  well.  The  performance  of 
Slnlgaglia's  sparkling  overture  was  un- 
commonly brilliant.  It  is  just  the  music 
for  the  play,  chattering,  bustling, 
with  contrasting  melodies  unmistakably 
Italian  In  spirit— truly  delightful  music. 
And  Master  Korngold  could  learn  this  at 
least  from  Sinlgaglia^when  to  stop. 

Mr.  Berwick  gave  a  recital  here  in 
December,  1911,  and  was  then  recognized 
as  a  well-equipped  and  thoroughly  musi- 
cal pianist.  Yesterday  he  gave  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  concerto  that 
was  excellent  in  many  waj'S.  It  was 
thpughtful,  sane,  manly.  He  did  not 
tu%i  the  concerto  Into  a  virtuoso  piece. 
He  was  content  to  be  a  part  of  the 
^orchestra.  The  concerto  Itself  does  not 
admit  romantic  treatment  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  the  preceding  one  In  O  major; 
nevertheless  we  could  have  wished  a 
tnore  poetic  interpretation  of  the  Ada- 
gio; more  poetic  in  tone  and  elasticity. 
After  all  this  Is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  The  clearness  and  Blmpliolty  of 
Mr.  Berwick's  playing  was  commenda- 
ble, even  when  to  some  it  was  matter  of 
fact  if  not  phlegmatic.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  two  allegros  there  was  much  to 
praise  unstintedly. 

The  program  of  tlie  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Chabrler,  Over- 
ture to  "Gwendoline";  Lalo,  Symphonie 
Espagnole  for  violin  (Mr.  Noack);  Bossi. 
Intermezzi  Goldonlani;  Haydn  Sym- 
phony in  G  major,  No.  13. 

It  I  were  to  bare  bid  my  choice  «t  birtb  of  i 
f,  name  I  think  I  would  bave  been  McGlllle 
ei^Adte  o'  the  Reekes  (It  that's  spelled  right, 
it  would  bave  t>eeD  fine  to  see  the  shopman's 
face  wbei  I  said  the  naine-^releuly- send 
It  boine:  * 


.^'-A    !.•  c  •:.  .    .or  "ItHnd     of  a  ■.•!».  )> 

And  w.is  tlie  phrase  "to  look  at  one'.'= 
little  flnper"  meaning  "to  get  .Irunk" 
or  "to  he  addicted  to  drinklnir"  rvcr  in 
common  use  here? 


A   Doubtful  Centenary 

Certain  l-ondoners  have  been  ocle- 
I'latlng  the  centenary  of  the  stovepipe 
liat,  plug,  silker.  The  man  whose  mis- 
sion Is  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life  says 
the  hat  was  invented  In  1S13,  and  now 
comes  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  this 
story:  A  Mrs.  Toft  of  Tottenham,  who 
died  In  1767,  left  £50  to  the  governors  of 
the  free  gramm.-<r  school,  the  interest 
of  which  Was  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  three  tall  hats  as  prizes  for 
the  three  best  hoys.  The  hats  were 
purchased  from  the  hatter  Greenway  in 
Bishopsgate  street  for  24  shillings;  in 
1811  the  cost  was  raised  to  27  shillings 
on  account  of  the  imposed  duty  of  a 
shilling  each,  and  in-  1813  the  duty,  af- 
terwards repealed,  was  raised  to  2s.  6d. 
When  the  duty  was  repealed  the  gov- 
ernors were  buying  Bibles  instead  of 
hats  for  the  boys. 

(?eorge  Augustus  Sala  In  his  "Hats  of 
Humanity,"  argues  that  th>  era  of  the 
ohimney-pot  or  stovepipe  began  with 
Philip  the  Second's  hat  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Escorlal.  "It  Is  an 
old  rusty  beaver,  gone  quite  'foxy.'  us 
tly  saying  Is,  and  wofully  bent  about 
the  brim-,  but  it  Is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  modern  hat  as  to  the  form,  i 

and  with  a  slight  variation  as  to 
breadth  of  brim,  height  of  cylinder, 
and  circumference  of  crown  as  com- 
pared with  the  orifice  for  the  head— a 
variation  not  more  marked  than  that 
which  takes  place  from  year  to  year  In 
the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of 
fashion." 

Sala  was  a  remarkable  Journalist,  a 
man  of  catholic  taste;  but  he  did  not 
favor  the  opera  hat,  the  gibus.  He  ad- 
mitted that  In  a  collapsed  state  It  is  a 
convenience,  "but  which,  extended,  with 
Its  metallic  ribs  asserting  themselves 
beneath  its  thin  alpaca  covering,  looks, 
in  the  open  air,  In  my  opinion,  simply 
abominable.  If  I  meet  a  man  with  a 
'glbua^  In  broad  daylight  I  generally 
murmur  to  myself,  'Fiddler.'  Sometimes 
I  perpend,  and  whisper  'Out  all  night'; 
but  I  never  set  him  down  as  a  gentle- 
man." Still  more  crushing  is  the  re- 
mark made  by  B.  Forbes  about  1854: 
"No  man  In  a  gibus  ever  commanded 
public  awe  or  private  respect." 

Henry  Melton,  once^  fashionable  hat- 
ter. In  his  "Hints  on  Hats"  says  the 
silker  was  Introduced  from  France  as  a 
substitute  for  the  expensive  beaver.  It 
at  once  became  popular  with  all  classes. 
In  the  print  by  Ward  of  the  fight  be- 
tween Heenan  and  Saycrs  In  1860  nearly 
every  spectator  wears  a  plug  hat.  The 
print,  by  the  way.  Is  an  Interesting  one; 
it  used  to  be  in  bar-rooms  and  the  office 
or  smoking  room  of  taverns  in  our 
younger  days,  when  we  were  indefat- 
igable In  sociological  research. 


The  Plug  In  India. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  let  us 
recall  Mr.  Kipling's  story  of  the  effect 
made  upon  an  up-country  Anglo-Indian 
by  a  stovepipe  seen  in  Calcutta: 

"There  was  a  man  up-co\intry  once 
who  owned  a  top  hat.  He  leased  it  to 
amateur  theatrical  companies  for  some 
seasons  until  the  nap  wore  off.  Then  he 
threw  It  into  a  tree  and  wild  bees  hived 
In  it.  Men  were  wont  to  come  and  look 
at  the  hat.  In  its  palmy  days,  for  the 
sake  of  feeling  homesick.  It  Interested 
all  the  station,  and  died  with  two  seers 
of  babul-flower  honey  in  Its  bosom.  But 
top  hats  are  not  Intended  to  be  worn  in 
India.  They  are  as  sacred  as  home  let- 
ters and  old  rosebuds." 


Rats! 


The  Musical  Cow. 

No  less  a  man  than  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray Of  the  great  New  English  (Oxford) 
Dictionary  is  asking  where  the  phrase, 
"The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of,"  came 
from.  In  a  letter  published  In  Notes  and 
Queries  of  March  27  he  says  that  the 
earliest  instance  of  Its  use  found  by 
him  at  present  is  in  a  letter  of  X^ady 
Granville's  dated  1836.  He  quotes  from 
Hotten's  Slang  Dictionary  (1866) :  "Orlg- 
in&lly  the  name  of  an  old  ballad,  al- 
luded to  In  the  dramatists  of  Shake- 
speare's time."  Brewer  gives  the  words 
of  the  "ballad  in  his  Reader's  Hand- 
tDOOk,  but  without  reference. 

This  is,  Indeed,  Important,  but  still 
more  Important  is  the  question  "What 
was  the  tune?"  Can  any  one  sing,  hum 
or  whistle  it?  Did  the  cow  die  because 
the  song  finally  bored  It  feeyond  endur- 
ance, or  did  she  regard  .  it  as  ultra- 
modem,  too  unconventional,  not  framed 
In  accordance  with  academic  rules? 
Was  her  death  a  painful,  lingering  one, 
or  did  a  shock  bring  instantaneous 
death?  Furthenjiore,  was  the  cow  by 
nature  really  musical? 


We  have  heard  nothing  of  late  from 
the  Anti-Rat  Committee  in  Boston.  Let 
us  call  its  attention  to  the  complete 
works  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  "Ratcatcher 
to  the  Princes.s  Amelia  and  several  of 
the  Principal  Nobility."  He  wrote  and 
published  the  "Complete  Rat  Catcher" 
and  the  "Universal  Directory  for  Taking 
Alive  and  Destroying  Rats."  The  latter 
book  was  first  published  In  1768  at  half 
a  guinea.  Within  a  few  j'ears  It  reached 
a  fourth  edition. 

Mr.  John  Dalton  died  in  Southwark, 
Ent.,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  17,  yet  the 
Anti-Rat  Committee  of  Boston  has  not, 
to  our  knowledge,  passed  resolutions  In 
honor  of  his  memory.  He  died  at  90, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  rat  catchers, 
who  for  two  centuries  carried  on  a 
lucrative  business  by  means  of'a  secret 
method  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  King  Edward  Vll.. 
When  Prince  of  Wales,  once  acconipa- 
j  nled  Mr.  Dalton  to  a  cockpit.  The  Dal- 
ton family  never  used  poison.  Did  they 
pipe  to  the  rats  after  the  manner  of 
Hunold  SInguf  In  Hameln,  and  thus 
entice  them  from  their  holes? 


I  ii  •»  ■^."nlns  tlie  thrftl.-«  sva^  n;:'!,i 
\-  !•  ■  a  curious  anA  expett^nt  audience 
]  resent  by  Invitation  at  il^  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  Of  thi  much  die-  ' 
cussed  photo  play.  A  plctwcque  note 
was  struck  at  the  beginning,  for  young 
women  in  crinolines  and  paptaleta,  with 
flowing  curls,  distributed  ^roBrams  in 
the  lobby,  while  others  actid  as  ushers 
with  young  men  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  te  a  triumph 
in  motion  picture  photography  upon 
which  the  producer,  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
his  associates  may  well  plume  them- 
selves. As  a  spectacle  It  is  unrivalled 
by  any  other  photo-play  seen  In  this 
city.  In  no  other  production  has  there 
been  such  effective  concerted  action, 
ench  extraordinary  achievements  in  per- 
spective. I 

The  picture  is  much'  more  than  an  i 
engrossing  entertainment.  The  first  part  | 
is  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  protest ' 
asainst  the  horrors  of  warfare.     The  j 
trajglc   leavetakings,    the   wrecking   of  i 
homes,   the    broken   ties,    the  fearful 
sights  on  the  battlefield  are  depicted  I 
with  relentless  fidelity.    The  fiower  of  I 
young  American  manhood  is  shown  go- 
ing forth  from  northern  and  southern  | 
homes  to  certain  destruction  In  the  ter- 
rifle  conflict  which  rages  with  appalling  , 
realism      The   calamity   in    Europe   Is  I 
brought  home  with  sickening  vividness. 

The  picture  Is  valuable  as  a  lesson  In 
history,  for  ^besides  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  civil  war.  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea — one  of  the  finest  pictures — Presi- 
dent Lincoln  In  office  and  on  the  night 
I  of  his  assassination,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  among  the  Incl- 
\  dents  depicted. 

;     There  is,  of  course,  an  exciting  plot, 
,  which  concerns  the  Cameron  and  Stone- 
1  man  families,  respectively,  of  the  South 
and    North.     There   is   romance  and 
tragedy,  and  In  the  second  part  of  the 
picture  thrilling  melodrama.   Here,  Flora 
!  Cameron,  terrified  by  Gus.  a  renegade 
Negro.  Jumps  from  a  high  cliff  to  her 
death.    Her  brother.  Col.  Ben  Cameron, 
swears  revenge,  and  this'  enables  the 
producers  to   show  the  activities  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Ku  Klux.    The  play 
reaches  an  exciting  cUma-  in  which  the 
Ku  Klux  is  triumphant  and  vlllany  Is 
punished. 

It  was  difficult  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  most  striking  pictures.  The 
war  scenes,  the  remarkable  representa- 
tion of  Ford  s  Theatre,  with  views  In 
turn  of  the  audience,  the  play  in  prog- 
ress and  the  President's  box.  the 
sheeted  Ku  Klux  riders  hastening  on 
their  deeds,  the  mob  scenes,  the  happy 
plantation  life  which  preceded  the  war, 
all  thes^  excited  admiration  and  won- 
der. 

The  cast,  too,  was  excellent,  each 
member  was  individually  striking  In 
facial  play  and  pantomime.  Toung  Ben 
Cameron  was  a  picturesque  hero,  and 
the  Misses  Marsh,  Cooper  and  Glsh 
rivalled  each  other  In  daintiness  and  girl- 
ish charm.  Mr.  Selgmann  was  a  stal- 
wart and  Insinuating  villain.  Mr.  Hena- 
bery's  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  effective  in  make  up  and  bearing. 
Miss  Lee  provided  comic  relief. 

Mr.  Griffith,  himself  a  southerner, 
spoke  briefly  and  with  emotion  after  the 
first  part.  It  had  been  his  object  and 
that  of  his  associates  to  produce  some- 
thing which  would  equal  In  eloquence 
the  spoken  word,  he  said. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
music,  carefully  and  appropriately 
selected,  while  a  chorus  sang  at  Inter- 
vals and  heightened  the  realism  of  the 
mob  scenes. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  evening  and  at  the  close. 
The  picture,  an  unusual  and  admirable 
entertainment,  deser^-es  every  success. 


Fingers  or  Hands? 

A  question  answered  in  the  same  is- 
sue of  Notes  and  Queries  should  Inter- 
est our  own  folklorlsts.  In  Norfolk  and 
Lancanshlre.  :J80  In  the  West  Riding 
of  York,  the  general  term  for  the  hands 
of  a  clock  among  those  speaking  in  dia- 
lect is  "fingers,"  often  pronounced  "fing- 
ers." Cowper,  writing  in  Buckingham- 
shire, says: 

While  fonr.T,  like  thp  flngpr  of  »  clock. 
Huns  the  gfat  cW'-oU.  and  Is  atill  at  home. 


"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  Given 
First  Production  in  This  City 
at  the  Tremont. 


TREMONT  THBAT'RE-"The  Birth  of 
a  Nation,"  an  historical  drama  In  two 
acts,  founded  on  Thomas  Dixon's  storj- 
"The  Clansman."  First  performance  In 

Boston. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  holds  ^ 
a  festival  this  week.   Mr.  Horatio  Par- 1 
kers   "Morven  and   the  Grail,"  com-, 
posed    for   the   occasion,   has  already, 
been  described  in  The  Herald.    A  full, 
and  Interesting  account  of  the  origin  I 
and  growth  of  the  society  has  also  beeti 
published.    l-et  us  today  recall  some  of 
the  more   noted    foreign   singers  and 
pianists   that   have   appeared   at  the 

'Thomas  Phillips,  a  tenor.  I'nown  as 
Irish  Phillips,  sang  at  concerts  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn,  first  in  1818.  A  few 
davs  before  he  had  appeared  .  an 
operetta.  "The  Devil's  Bridge."  CaUed 
••Irish"  Phillips  to  distinguish  him  fiom 
Henry  PhilUps.  he  was  nevertheless 
born  in  London  in  1774  and  he  came  of 
«  Monn,outhshire  famlTy.  He  made  his  [ 
del.ut  at  Covent  Garden  in  "96  ^  The 
castle  of  Andalusia."  A  composer,  he 
Bllo  lectured  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
6 mslng  He  was  killed  while  eavmg 
c,'  enfering  a  train  in  n.otlo,v  in  1S41 
Michael  Kellv,  no  mean  judge,  de 
B?dbed  him  as  "by  far  the  very  best 
Tctln/  singer  on  the  English  stage^ 
Yet  a  contemporary  said  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  "natural  m*'?"^' ,  " 
Ws  voice.  "  When  he  was  in  Boston  his 
distinct  enunciation  was  /"'•'"•y  P"''^; 
ed     "The  words  of  his  softtest  pa.«si,K  s 

were    audlMe    in    ^^-^--y    "K""'         ,  .^t 
house."    And  It  was  '^'j^^'j;'^ 
.•i,e  probably  did  more  to\tard  conect 
,h.      ibllc  ear  and  reflhlng  the  ,.n''- 
than  any  othff  inoi  i 
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i....>i  -11..  I" 
ivoiild  soon  be-  i 
a  perhapa  excel-  ( 


1  IK. 118  was  Incledon,  the  oele- ] 
*        !       il  id  glnspr.    He  wasJiere  In  | 
'       I    ii  •  il  (hill  the  chorus  In  eelcctions  j 
r  o  I     riio  Mps.sl.ih."  Many  stories  have  ; 
'     II  t  >iil  ;il)out  hi.i  vanity.    On  his  rc- 
I  i  n  to  lOnglnnd  he  told  of  his  surprise 
liMiiiMg  music  in  America  "In  such 
1         l  ultlvalion."    hut   ho  complained 
bitterly  or  the  fact  that  Americana  did 
»iot  oat  salads.    Ilazlltt,  hearing  Incle- 
don sliiK  In  -^he  Castle  of  Andalusia" 
^role  <  urlously  about  him.  AdmlttinR 
that  the  voice  was  a  fine  one,  he  added: 
"llif  best  notes  come  from  him  Involun- 
rlly.  or  are  often  misplaced.    The  cf- 
(t  or  his  singing  Is  something  like 
Ptundiiiff  near    a    mu.slc    seller's  shop 
» lipr('  some  idle  person  Is  trying  the 
different    Instruments,    the    flute,  the 
li  umpot,  the  bass  viol,  give  forth  their 
founds  of  varied  strength  and  sweet-  j 
nos.«.  hut  without  order  or  connection." 
It   is   said   that   Incledon   learned  his 
niu-sic   by   car.     When   Col.  Newcome 
f^uig  "Wapping  Old  Stairs"  in  the  Cave 
of  Harmony  he  sang  it  "with  flourishes 
nnd  roulades  in  the  old  Incledon  man- 
ner." Hlid  when  Hoskins  said  he  had 
never  heard  the  ballad  sung  better  since 
Incledon    sang   It— "He   was   a  ,great 
Finger,  .sir,  and  I  may  say,  In  the  words 
nf  our  Immortal  Shakespeare,  that  take 
him  for  all  in  all.  we  shall  not  look  upon 
hlls  likeagain" — the  colonel  blus'.ied,  and 
ltd  he  learned  It  from  Incledon.  "I 
■  ■■^ed  to  slip  out  from  Giey  Friars  to 
hear  him,   heaven  bless   me,  40  years 
so,  and  I  used  to  be  flogged  afterward, 
iKl  served  me  right,  too." 
.Mme.  Caradori-AIlan,   soprano,  born 
I  Milan,  the  daughter  of  an  Alsatian 
oloncl.  Baron  de  Munck,  sang  twice  in 
Ihe  Mes.siah"   In  1S3S    and  received 
three-fourths  of  the  receipts  minus  SGO. 
lese    receipts    were    $569    and  JtSO. 
riiere   was  an  orclieslra  of  23.    The  i 
itics  thought  her  style  too  florid  lor  i 
atorio."      Mendelssohn   did   not   like  | 
l  er  when  she  sang  In  his  "Elijah"  at  ; 
Hirniingliam  In  1S46.  i 
Tlie  great  Braham  arrived    In  1840 
lien  he  was  67  or  «S  years  old.   He  had 
lost   his  money    through  speculation, 
nd  then  had  a  noble  delivery  rather 
than  an  effective  voice.   When  he  lirst 
ng  here  Nov.  1.  1S40,  1425  tickets  were 
Id  at  the  door,  before  the  concert  be- 
an, and  the.re  were  about  WOO  persons 
the  audience.   He  sang  .xt  other  con- 
rts  of  the  society. 

The  music  dictionaries  have  nothing 
to   say  about  Mme.   Spohr-Zahn,  the 
lighter  of  the  composer  and  violinist, 
he  san^  here  in  licr  father's  "Last 
.ludRinent"   in  184:;.   Addre.osing  herself 
to  the  "educated,"  she  was  neglected 
while  Braham  through  his  exaggerated  i 
nd  affected  performances  was  cheered 
nd  flattered.     At  least  this  was  the 
atement  made  by  Mr.  Hack,  a  critic 
I  of  iiie  time.   It  is  not  easy  now  to  form 
'  i  just  idea  of  Braham  as  a  singer  any 
more  than  of  Jonry  Lind.   Braham  in 
"England  was  extolled  to  the  skies;  he 
was    also    harshly    criticised.  Charles 
i.amh,  who  confessed  that  he  had  no 
far,  said  that  the  foundation    of  his 
v  ocal  excellence  was  sense.   "He  sings 
with   understanding,  as  Kemble  deliv- 
ered dialogue.   He  would  sing  the  Com- 
mandmentir.   and   cive   an  appropriate 
character   to    each  '  prohibition,"  but 
l.amh  regretted  that  Braham,  who  ap- 
I'eared  when  a  boy  as  Master  Abram. 
hiso  Master  Abraham,  had  not  kept  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers.   "There  is  a 
f.iie  scorn  in  hl.s  face,   which  nature 
meant  to  be— of  Christians.  The  Hebrew 
spirit  is  strong  In  him,  in  spite  of  his 
I'losi'lyilsm.      He  cannot  conquer  the 
.^hibholeth.   How  It  breaks  out  wiien  he 
j^iiigs   'Tlie   Children  of   Israel  Passed 
'Ihrouarh   the  Red  Sea'!   The  auditors, 
for  the  moment,  are  as  Egyptians  to 
him,  and  he  rides  over  our  necks  in 
triunjph." 

Henry  Phillips,  baritone,  came  In  1844. 
He  did  not  die  until  1876.  His  songs 
•were-  popular  and  hi.s  memoirs  are  good 
leading  today. 

Not  long  ago  Mme.  .Julia  Culp  sang 
Chtiry  Ripe"  and  it  appeared  on  the 
program  as  "old  EJnglish."    The  com- 
I^o.sci  ■  was  Charles  E.  Horn,  who  was  i 
appoiiUeci  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  ^ 
Haydn  in  1S47  with  a  salary  of  $300.  He  I 
lied  liere  in  1840.     Anna  Bishop  sang 
■with  the  society  In  1848.    She  was  an 
extraordinary  woman  "with  classic  fea- 
tures, bewitching  eyes  and  mouth."  Of 
French  family,  born  In  1S12  or  1814,' 
she  married  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  ran  away  ! 
with  Bochsa,  a   harpist,   and  traveled! 
with  him,  went  over  the  world,  married 
one  Martin  Schultz  in  .New  York  in  1858, 
iWas  still  giving  concerts  in  the  seventies,' 
|Rnd  in  18S4  died  ot  apoplexy  in  New  | 
>rk.    Some  said  her  voice  was  rich  andj 
"lodious,  others  that  it  was  brilliant  I 
1  unsympathetic.    John  I..  Hatton, ' 
niposer  and  singer,  first  sang  with  the 
lety  in  1848.    Some  of  his  songs  are 
:i  Ming;  some  excellent  anthems  for 
:  istmas  aie  comparatively  unknown. 
I'here  Is  a  long  list  ot  opera  singeta. 
,vhu    li.ive    assisted    the    Handel  and 
■laMlii,  Ijeglnning  with  Thomas  Phillips, 
n  I^.IO  we  find  the  names  of  Bertucca, 
^atti.    Perrini,    Guldl.    Novelli    In  tha 
"Stabat    Mater,"    borrowed    from  Max 
iaretzek's  troupe.    In  1855  Mmes.  Son- 
ag  and  Alboni  and  Messrs.  Sangiovannl 
nd  Hovere  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
nd  other  musical  associations  inaugu- 
atPd  the  Boston  Jlusic  Hall  (Nov,  20) 


rii  and  Kocco. 
•  Camilla  ITr.so.  '  violinist, 
ami  -Mii.ii  Jacll,  the  pianist,  played  in 
UrIsI  and  Mario,  the  Immortal 
couple,  with  Miss  Donovani  and  Badiall, 
"ere  heard  in  the  "Stabat  Mater"  on 
1(  i>.  II,  1855.  Gri.ii  was  then  44  and  Mario 
>\a.;  Badiali  had  been  nearly  30  years 
I'll  t!ie  stage.  Was  Signorina  Donovani 
I'oia  Donovan?  In  ISSH,  Mmes.  l.agrango 
and  Nantler-Dldlee,  Klise  Hensler,  Brlg- 
iioli.  Salviani,  Morelli  and  Amodlo  were 
t^oloists  In  the  "Stabat  Mater"  atid 
".Vlr>.'ies  in  Egynt."  Mme.  D'Angrl,  the 
liaiitone  Morelli,  appeared  on  Jan.  18, 
l>jr.  when  Thalljerg  played  two  of  his 
operatic  fantasias,  "s,-icrcd  ones,"  for 
the  concert  was  on  Sunday— one  on  "The 
Huguenots,"  the  other  hie  transcription 

of  the  Prayer  in  "Moses  in  Egypt."  Carl 
Formes,  who  "looked  the  scholar  and 
the  soldier  with  an  expression  at  once 
severe  and  genial.';  first  sang  with  the 
society  on  Jan.  23.  1S.58.  when  the  late 
Charles  IX.  Adams  also  sang.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  society  gives  a  sketch  of  For- 
mes and  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that 
hi.s  voice  was  so  ponderous  that  his  in- 
tonation was  often  Insecure.  Other  opera 
singers  came  In  lS."iS.  Pauline  Colson,  Te- 
resa Parodi,  the  Patti  that  was  then 
married  to  Strakosch;  Brlgnoli  again, 
most  awkward  of  opera  singers;  Amodio, 
Barlli,  Labocetta.  and  Junca,  of  whom 
Artemus  Ward  wrote  a  few  year.s  later: 
"Mister  Junky  is  a  noble-lookln  old  man, 
and  orter  lead  armies  on  to  Battel  Instld 
of  shoutin  In  k  furrin  tung."  And  in 
that  year  little  Marie  Plccolomnl  ap- 
peared, the  countess  who  shocked  Lon- 
don, especially  Mr.  Chorley.  the  critic, 
oy  her  "air  of  impertinent  youth,"  and 
operatic  exaggerations.  "Never  did  any 
voung  lady  whose  private  claims  to  mod- 
est respect  were  so  gi:eat  a.s  hers  are 
known  to  be,  with  such  self-denial  fling 
off  their  protection  in  her  resolution  to 
lay  hold  of  her  public  at  all  risks.  Her 
performance  at  times  approached  offence 
against  maidenly  reticence  and  delicacy. 
They  were  the  slang  of  the  musical  the- 
atre." Other  visitors  were  Miss  Polnsot 
and  Mme.  Laborde. 

Carlotta  PatrJ,  lame,  and  with  her 
brilliant  and  metallic  voice,  early  in 
1861,  .sang  in  concert  with  Stigelli,  a 
German  in  spite  of  his  name.  His  song 
"The  Tear"  was  long  a  favorite  with 
trombone  soloists.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
also  sang.  Long  afterwards  she  sang 
nt  a  Handel  and  Haydn  festival.  It  was 
in  Boston  that  Hans  von  Buelow  re- 
marked to  her  with  regard  to  Wagner: 
"Ah,  he  married  m.v  widow  I" 
I  In  1863  Mme.  Guerrabella  won  the 
praise  of  Mr.  DwigHt  by-  hier  disnified 
Interpretations,  her  "chaste  abstinence 
from  ornament,"  for  he  had  expected 
Iher  to  be  more  at  home  in  the  inusic 
[of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  than  in  that  of 
Mendelssohn.  She  was  afterward  'better 
known  in  this  country  as  Genevieve 
IWard,  the  actress,  who  In  "Forget  Me 
Not "  used  to  be  applauded  for  declainng 
|defiantly  that  the  world  owed  her  a 
living.  She  is  still  living  and  was  on 
the  stage  only  a  few  months  ago.  Mme. 
Prederici,  once  famous  as  Majguerlte, 
and  Mme.  'Van  Zandt,  the  mother  of 
Marie,  followed  in  1865.  With  them  for 
the  Festival  were  Franz  HImmer  of 
Grover's  German  opera  company,  Carl 
Formes  and  Josef  Hermanns,  whose 
Mephistopheles  was  once  admired.  I 
heard  him  in  New  York  In  1868  as 
Sarastro.  f  He  had  a  sub-cellar  voice, 
and  was  not  musical.  He  left  the  stage  i 
to  raise  cabbages  in  a  New  Jersey  town,  j 
and  like  Diocletian,  the  ex-emperor, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew  public 
life.  Mme.  Parepa  sang  that  year  in 
''The  Creation,"  and  Carl  Rosa  and 
Theodore  Thomas  fiddled  with  the  first 
violins. 

The  next  famous  opera  singer  with ' 
the  society  was  Christine  Nilsson 
(April,  1871).  She  sang  in  "The  Mes- 
siah" and  "The  Creation."  Mme.  Ru- 1 
dcrsdorff  and  W.  H.  Curamlngs  came 
from'  England  for  the  second  triennial 
festival  (May,  1871).  Anna  Mehlig 
played  the  piano.  A  celebrated  English 
quartet,  Edith  Wynne,  Mme.  Patey, 
Cummings  and  Santley,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Dwight,  sang  "all'  reputable 
kinds  of  music."  As. for  Miss  Wynne 
"a  truer,  sweeter  exponent  of  oratorio 
music  than  Miss  Edith  Wynne  we  can- 
not wish  to  hear."  They  sang  in  No- 
vember, 1871.  Miss  Wynne  and  Nelson 
Varley   were  at  the   third   festival  in 

Teresa  Tietjens  was  with  the  Handel  ' 
and  Haydn  in  1875.  She  sang  in  "Eli- 
jah" Nov.  8,  when  the  receipts  were 
f460O  and  the  profits  $650.  "Those  were 
days  of  proverbial  'hard  times'  in  Bos- 
ton." On '  Christmas  eve  she  sang  in 
"The  Messiah"  and  on  the  next  evening 
"The  Creation."  She  did  not  disappoint 
the  most  exalted  e.xpcctations.  Joseph 
Maas,   an   excellent   tenor,    who  was 


which  beb'lii.s  toni«iit,  it  is  inter, 
note  that  lifie  first  pcrformanc 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  was  on  .  i-  j 
5,  1878.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
I'appenhelm,  Miss  Adelaide  rhlUlps, 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Alwin  Blum.  The 
work  Itself  caused  great  discussion. 

Arthur  Sullivan  conducted  his  "In 
Memorlam"  overture,  "Prodigal  Son," 
on  Nov.  23.  1879.  The  solo  singers  on 
that  occasion  were  Miss  Edith  Abell, 
Miss  May  Bryant,  William  J.  Winch,  J. 
F.  Winch.  Mr.  Chadwick's  overture, 
"Rip  "Van  Winkle,"  was  played  In  the 
course  of  the  fifth  triennial  festival 
(May  4-9,  1880  ) 

We  have  passed  over,  unintentionally, 
the  Hungarian  pianist,  Alide  Topp,  who, 
at  the  first  triennial  festival.  May  5-10, 
18GS,  played  Schumann's  concerto,  and 
on  May  9,  Liszt's  concerto  in  E  flat, 
which  was  then  performed  for  the  first 
time.  Miss  Topp  was  a  singularly  hand- 
some gentlewoman  and  a  brilliant  pian- 
ist. Here  we  speak  froiri  personal 
knowledge,  for  we  heard  her  that  sea- 
son in  Northampton;  In  that  town  there 
were  many  concerts  during  the  sixties 
and  .seventies. 

Lilll   Lchmann   first   sang   with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  in  Bach's  great  mass 
on  Feb.  27.  18S7.    We  quote  Mr.  Dwight: 
"Miss  Lehmann  had  no  solo;  in  the  two 
duets  the  beauty  of  her  voice  availed 
her.  and  she  sang  correctly,  although 
somewhat  coldly."    In  Ililler's  "Song  of 
Victory"  she  had  all  the  solos,  and  "she  i 
displayed  more  warmth,  more  interest  in  ] 
her  task."    The  names  of  Mme.  Boema  1 
and  Giulia  Valda  do  not  call  for  spfecial 
remark.    Giuseppe  Campanarl  sang  in 
Verdi's  "Requiem"  on  Feb.  24,  1889,  and 
was  warmly  praised. 

Lilli  Lehnflinn,  announced  as  LllH 
Lehmann-Kalisch,  retuined  in  1890  to, 
take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  so- 
ciety's 75th  year  of  choral  life.  William 
Ludwig  was  the  Elijah  on  April  6,  when 
Edward  Lloyd  made  his  first  appear- 
ance. Some  of  the  critics  found  his 
tones  throaty;  others  were  unbounded 
in  praise.  Mr.  Dwight  said  of  Mme. 
Lehmann  in  this  oratorio:  "The  power 
and  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  dra- 
matic fire  and  majesty  did  not  fail  her. 
Yet  there  was  disappointment  felt  in 
her  singing."  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  the  "Christ- 
mas" oratorio  of  Bach  (April  8),  made  a 
deep  impression.  He  sang  in  "The  Re- 
demption" on  April  10,  when  Miss  Clem- 
entine de  Vere  was  the  soprano.  She, 
My.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ludwig  were  among 
the  soloists.  In  "Israel  in  Egypt"  (April 
13). 

Many  remember  the  succeeding  solo 
singers.  Imported,  or  engaged  while  they  . 
were  in  concert  or  opera.    Mmes.  Amalle 
Joachim  (1892)   in  Bach's  Passion  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  (April  15),  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  also  sang;  Campanlnl  was  heard 
again  that  year  In  Mrs.  Beach's  Mass 
(Feb.  7),  and  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  In  "The 
Messiah"  (April  13)  and  in  "The  Cre- 
ation" April  17  with  Mme.  Albanl.  Mme. 
Fremstad  sang  in   "The  Messiah"  on 
Dec.  25,  1892;  Campanlnl  was  the  tenor 
In  Chadwick's  "Phoenix  Expirans"  (Feb. 
p.  1893).    Plunket  Greene,  Watkln  Mills,  1 
Ffrangcon  Davies,   Bet)  Davies  became 
familiar  and  popular.    The  list  of  opera ' 
singers  that  took  part  in  these  concerts  ' 
was  Increased  by  the  appearance  of  Ella  j 
Russell,    Mme.    Gadski,    Mme.    Eames,  | 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Mme.  Seygard,  ! 
Mme.  Homer,  Messrs.  Dippel,  Salignac,  j 
Journet.    And  thus  we  come  down  to  ' 
1905. 
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heard  frequently  In  grand  opera  (Eng- 
lish), sang  with  her  in  "The  Messiah" 
and  "The  Creation";  Mr.  William  J. 
Winch  in  "Elijah." 

Mme.  Pappenhelm,  admirable  as  Fi- 
dcllo  and  in  Wagnerian  operas,  sang  in 
"Elijah."  It  was  her  first  appearance  in 
oratorio  on  June  5,  1877.     "In  feeling 
and  expression  she  had  hardly  beensur-^ 
passed    in    that    music,"    wrote    Mr.  | 
Dwight:   "in  voice  sure,   true,  .ample,  i 
sympathetic  and  far-reachln?."    Thjre  ' 
was  an  audience  of  about  5000;  receipts  I 
:ibout  $3100;  profit  about  $1000.   Campa- I 
!!;ni  sang  in   nossii.i  s   "Si  -'i.-it  Mater"  I 
-May  5.  ISSf', 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

Mr.  Frohman  ^^'^^  morning's 

and  "New  - 

aid,  an  interview 
Playwrights"  with  Daniel  Froh- 
man. the  dramatic  producer,  interested 
me  immensely,  interested  me  vitally;  as 
It  must  many  other  young  or  untried 
or  new  playwrights.  He  first  is  written 
down  as  going  over  the  causes  of  the 
poor  theatrical  season  just  passing,  giv- 
ing: as  the  reason  for  failures  of  the 
production  and  the  closing  of  so  many 
companies,  that  the  public  will  no  longer 
stand  for  inferior  plays  and  inferior 
companies  appearing  i;i  a  good  play. 
He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  are 
so  few  good  plays  that  the  managers, 
senerally  speaking,  have  had  to  take  big 
Ifinancial  losses  because  it  is  absolutely 
ijnecessary  f or  the  theatres  throughout  the 
tountry  to  tie  supplied  with  productions. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  what  especially 
interests  mo  immensely  and  vitally.  "We 
must  find  a  lot  of  new  playwrights.  The 
old  authors  are  stale ;  they  are  not 
keeping  up  with  the  ever  changing  pub- 
lic ;  they  are  not  expressing  the  chang- 
ing character  of  human  activity.  So  we 
have  little  to  expect  from  them ;  the 
.situation  offers  splendid  chances  to  new 
writers;  managers  are  more  willing  to 
read  new  manuscripts  ;  they  are  keen  to 
get  hold  of  them,"  etc. 

Well,  the  question  is,  how  can  we,  who 
are  the  new,  the  young  writers,  meet 
these  managers  and  get  their  attention 
on  our  manuscripts'?  How  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  new,  the  youngj  the 
untried  playwright  and  the  big  producer 
bridged'/  Who  will  bridge  it?  Not  the 
playbroker,  the  average  successful  play- 
broker  In  New  York.  They  are  too  busy 
(ollecting  royalties  from  authors  —  the 
"arrived"  playwrights— to  bother  with 
the  new,  the  young  or  the  untried.  Once 
you  have  a  success,  the  agents  demand 
that  you  accept  their  services  as  Inter- 
mediary; they  swear  they  will  protect 
>  our  interests  in  collecting  royalties,  etc., 
■tc— btit  when  you  approach  them  when 
their  services  would  be  most  necessary. 


■   ■  ,  .  .  .  1,  .    .       untried  pla>  - 

wiiKtiL  1.-,  treated  with  scant  courtesy 
inU  less  attention.  He  does  not  seem  to 
In;  a  sure  money-maker  at  first  glance, 
;hkI  there  are  so  many  of  the  "stale" 
lil.iywrlghts  who  are  making  good  money 
from  which  a  perfectly  good  agent  may 
collect  large  fees,  that  it  really  .appears 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  trifle  with  the 
new  arrival  in  New  York. 

I  do  not  write  from  hetirsay— I  ■write 
down  m.v  personal  experience.  I  did 
not  try  to  reach  the  New  York  pro- 
ducer without  first  having  a  sane,  sen- 
sible reason  for  seeking  them  out.  I 
had  been  through  the  local  theatrical 
Iproducers'  hands;  had  gained,  profes- 
!sionally,  a  bit  of  local  success;  was 
advi.sed  to  seek  broader  fields  because 
[l  showed  talent  and  possessed  a  few 
jideas.  I  went  to  New  York.  A  very 
fine  reader  of  plaj's  In  New  Ytjrk— Mr. 
Adolph  Klauher,  to  be  exact,  told  me 
the  play  I  desired  to  place  was  splen- 
didly written,  was  a  fine  idea,  that  my 
material,  story,  character  and  dialogue 
were  excellent.  P31atea,  I  then  took  the 
play  to  a  play  broker,  was  assured  it 
would  be  read  within  a  few  days.  I 
waited  in  New  York;  I  tried  to  see  that 
agent  time  and  again;  finally  I  got  to 
see  some  office  employe  who  told  me 
that  my  play  (naming  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent play  from  mine)  had  been  read. 
I  said  that  was  not  my  play;  some 
further  parley  between  office  and  em- 
ploye was  made,  my  manuscript  was 
located  in  a  drawer  in  a  desk  in  the 
outer  office,  .so  much  disgusted  I  took  it 
and  left  the  office.  So  how  can  we 
reach  these  managers,  we  the  young, 
or  the  untried  or  the  new  playwrights? 
Mr.  Belasco  will  not  receive  manu- 
scripts direct  from  us.  and  agents  say 
that  no  manager  will;  that  they  have 
,  their  credited  agents  to  read  manu- 
scripts, weed  out  the  poor  plays  and  I 
Isubmit  only  the  possible  good  ones  to! 
la  'busy"  producer.  So  here  we  fall 
'between  the  two  stools.  How  can  Mr 
I  Frohman  and  all  these  other  anxioK 
producers  find  us— how  may  we  reach 
them'.'  * 

Who  will  act  as  the  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
younger,  the  newer  playwrights  to  meet 
I  these  waiting  pioducers?  And  couldn't 
there  be  some  scheme  arranged  between 
the  managers,  the  stale,  arrived  play- 
wrights and  the  new,  untried  play- 
wrights, wherein  all  three  might  com- 
bine their  forces  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stage  and  the  theatregoing  public?  I 
mean,  ."-upposing  the  older  playwright, 
master  of  his  craft,  master  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  theatrical  world,  would  col-  , 
laborate  with  the  younger  playwright  in 
developing  his  ideas  and  his  natural 
ability?  So  Shakespeare  was  developed; 
so  were  all  the  continental  playwrig'nts — 
so  they  still  are  developing  them:  hut  in 
America  the  younger  playwrii^hts  cannot 
come  in  touch  with  the  seasoned  play- 
wrights, cannot  be  made  student  forces 
under  them,  and  therefore  their  talents 
and  ability  are  scattered.  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Frohman  or  some  large  producer 
start  a  school  In  connection  with  his  en-, 
terprlse,  wherein  the  new  playwright 
can  meet  the  old,  be  apprenticed  and  so 
develop  his  talent?  In  every  city  such 
a  school  should  exist.  There  are  schools 
for  learning  the  technique  of  the  drama, 
the  acting  of  the  drama,  but  the  vital 
thing  in  the  writing  of  play^i  is  over- 
looked. There  still  is  no  bridge  between 
the  young,  the  new,  the  untried  play- 
wright and  the  seasoned  playwright  and 
the  manager.  I  would  gladly  place  my 
ideas,  my  plays  at  their  disposal  and 
work  with  them  or  under  their  direction 
— but,  alas,  how  may  we  meet?  How 
can  we  meet  directly  the  big  theatrical 
producer?  NEW  PLAY~WRIGHT. 

Boston,  April  7. 


The  Family 
Circle  at  the 


In  the  history 
of  a  Boston  busi- 
ness house  en- 
Boston  Theatre  titled  "A  century 
of  .Service,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp, '. 
there  are  some  reminiscences  oi  Mr.  j 
Nathan  Cushing,  a  prominent  Boston 
merchant  of  three-score  years  ago. 
Through  a  fortunate  circumstance  Mr. 
Clapp  when  a  boy  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old-time  merchant, 
and  the  latter  often  told  of  his  experi- 
ences. Mr.  Cushing  used  to  know  well 
Walter  Leman,  the  Boston  actor.  Mr. 
Clapp  says: 

"While  Mr.  Cushing  in  his  later  years 
was  not  a  theatregoer,  he  had  formerly 
taken  an  Interest  in  plays  and  players 
and  was  well  read  in  Shakespeare.  At 
one  time  he  boarded  at  the  New  Eng- 
land House,  a  noted  hostelry,  still  stand- 
ing, which  was  patroni2;ed  by  city  as 
v.ell  as  country  merchants.  There  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter  M. 
Leman,  a  culttired,  educated  a-ctor,  who 
later  went  to  California,  was  made  the 
Judge  of  a  local  court  and  was  much  in 
demand  as  orator  and  poet  for  special 
occasions.  Mr.  Leman  would  return 
from  the  theatre  after  the  performance 
and  sit  with  IMr.  Cushing  discussing 
Shakespeare's  plays  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  for  the  merchant 
was  never  one  who  retired  early. 

"When  the  present  Boston  Theatre  was 
opened,  it  was  Intended  as  an  attraction 
for  the  buyers  from  the  South  and  West 
'who  visited  the  city,  and  Mr.  Cushing. 
'  believing  that  the  new  house  might  aid 
In  Boston's  commercial  development.  In- 
vited one  of  his  customers  to  go  with 
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had  1.(01-  Tiie  iio]!i 

of  th,'  \ ns  of  the  h 

m-w  to  tin.;  '1:  -  «  liere.  and  ulnjii  rlic 

I    !;ct  seller  glii  y  l  affled  off  the  strange 

■loK,  Mr.   Cii.-iliing;s  ear  caught  the 
n  nily  circle,'  and  he  said  that 
take  two  seats  there.    On  ar- 
t  he  fainily  circle  with  his  guest, 

I'.und  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  as 
r  play  was  beginning  and  the  view  of 
!i  ,tage  was  good,  the  two  men  decid- 
o  remain.  Soon  in  one  of  the  nulet 
F  ches  a  baljy  near  tbem,  that  hadl 
'••n  smuggled  .past  the  doorkeeper  by| 

niotl'er.  began  to  cry,  and  at  the  first 
.  .lul  of  'HushI  hushi'  from  the  audi- 
ts the  mother  adjusted  her  dress  and 
•  L'iin  to  nurse  the  infant.  At  this  there 
v  i  e  more  exclamations,  and  one  vman 
•-:  inib'od  loudly  at  avjh  an  exhibition, 
i  -  lu»  taid  that  the  v.  oman  should  be 
n.^li.imed  for  nursing  her  child  so  pub- 
l.(  .  The  man  continued  to  grumble 
■111  il  his  neighbors  were  much  disturbed 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  himqulet. 
.A  1  l.ist,  Mr.  Cushing  turned  to  the  dis- 
1  ;  I  'lor  and  said  In  a  dignified  manner: 
■  M  dear  sir.  why  should  not  the  mother 
1  -c  lier  child  here?  Certainly  there  is 
iH.  more  proper  place  for  such  an  act 
than  the  family  circle."  The  man  joined 
In  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  moth- 
er and  babe  were  left  in  peace." 


Sir  James  '^^^  London  Times 

.p      .  .  of    March    23  had 

Jjame  S  ^^Is  to  say  about 

New  -Revue  sir  James  Barrie  s 
new  revue,  produced  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre : 

"ROSY  RAPTURE." 

Tnr  PRIDK  01"  TUB  BF,.\UTy  CHORUS. 
I.vrlcs  b.v  F.  W.  Mark.    Music  by  HermaDn 

II  •  wslil  aiid  Jpronie  D.  Kern.  Incidental 
I:     ,r  )>>•  Jolin  Cmok. 

I        I      T  .incuor  Mr.  .Tack  Norwortli 

ralne  Babe-ltp. .Miss  lllddy  de  Bnrgh 

.  y  Mr.   Krlc  I.pwls 

 Mr.  I,pon  QnarterinaliH- 

!        lianicr  M.  Julps  RiuRourt 

III.  "ar  disdainriilly  mcltluK  chorus.  Including 
Miss  Gnby  Dcslys. 
'.  i.parently  Miss  Gaby  Deslys  is  an  In- 
•■-t.'iitlon.  She  must  oe  nothjng  less 
th  Mi  that  to  have  a  revue  written  all  on 
pi. :  po.se  for  her  by  Sir  James  Barrle. 
Ami  as  soon  as  you  set  eyes  on  her  you 
kr;  i\v  it:  you  can  see  it  in  her  gait,  in 

III  :  daring  rostumes  and  her  daring 
s.  I  i-nudes,  in  the  way  she  takes  the 

-   lier  whole  behavior.  Obvious- 
liblj',  triumphantly,  she  is  an  j 

flt.s  ar.d  starts,  she  is  an  ar-  ' 
rally  by  (it.s  and  starts,  for  It  , 
1 1    he  dances.    She  can  dance  yon  j 
111    (iance — the  dance  graceful  and  le.!;a- 
iii    the  dance  comic  and  staccato,  the! 
I  I'llcptlc  and  frenzied.    It  is  here 
s  really  rapturous,  with  the  joy 
I  li.st  in  creating  art.  Further, 
.1       ;£    an    everlasting  hl.tjh-pressure 
II  rce  of  energi',  never  at  rest  and,  as' 
]ie«iAe  say,  all  over  the  place. 
I    Your  resultant  impression  of  her  is.' 
i  perhaps,  rathtr  mixed.    Tou  are  fascl- 
liiiitpd  by  her  dancing,  repelled  by  somc- 
1     ?  macabre,  about    her,  enlivened, 
in  the  end  rather  fatigued,  by  herj 
energy.     We  ^eak  for  whatj 
ire  culled  "the  general."  No| 
r   fjpocial   tastes   Mi.s.s  Deslys 
I..'  tpccial  provocations.    The  devo-i 
of  dress  must  worship  her.  Ama- 
■  f  hiirc  backs  must  find  her  price-: 
-lish  people  who  like  to  have! 
-iiage  tortured  out  of  recognl-i 
revol  in  her.    But  in  the  end] 
,  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  view:: 
'■•  nn  institution,  something  not  to 
',  a  theme  for  dinner-table  and 
room   gossip.     And   now  her 
i.^  been  hall-marked  "J.  M.  B." 
I  lie  corner! 
c  wish  we  c(iuld  recognize  the  pro-( 
•      as  reciprocal,  we  wish  "G.  D."  in' 
lip    corner  could  hall-mark  Sir  James's' 
I  n  lit.    To  be  frank,  it  doesn't.    If  it 
Ml  pn't  for  the  name  on  the  play  bill 
in!    some    iiiechanlcal    jokes    on  tlie 
tiii^e   wo  should   never  'have  detected 
.Sir  Jamc'&'a  hand  in  this  revtMu  We 

I  really    mean    mechanical  Jokes— jokes 
Nvitii  the  electric  light,  jokes  with  stage 
I  i  nperties,"     Jokes     burlesquing  th6| 
V,  obbling"  of  the  kinematograph,  and 
.•'  forth.    They  are  quite  good  jokes  in 
ill  ir  way,  their  mechanical  way;  and 
111'  ic  is,  you  rejoice  to  see  a  good  deal 
ibe  boy  still  left  in  Barrle.    Not  to 
I  I      hypercritical,  there  is  perhaps  also 
j  iiMiething   characteristically  Barricishl 
I  111  the  burlesque  parts— the  burlesque  of' 
1  'I  vid  Copperfield  at  His  Majesty's,  the 
liiiilf-sque  of  old-fashioned   melodrama- i 
!l'r^-;otty  has  to  keep  on  driving  Littlel 
I  i:rn  ly  out  of  the  house  in  order  that' 
lif  nia.v  keep  up  his  search  for  her.  lie 
'■^  (11  lights  the  candle  as  a  beacon  for 
,  her   return  while   she   Is  still   in  the 
room.     Peggotty   and    MIoawber  meet' 
(of   course   over   the    punchbowl)    and  1 
"crab"  one  another's  parts.    The  villain 
of  melodrama  has  returns  of  virtue  at 
critical  moments,  explained  by  "hfredl- 
tv." 

Outside  the  burlesque  there  appears  i 
;,     „  attempt  at  a  cotnic  thc^i- 

.  carance  of  the  tertinm  ii 
.    from  the  "eternal  trlan^. 
"  has  no  further  use  for  hi.s 
He  is  turned  into  a  "brother," 
•,  an  "uncle."   This  idea  gave 
r  fun  that  was  hardly  fulfilled  ; 
'  Me  notion  was  too  Intellectual, 
••  to  gel  a  fair  ct'-iii.  T- 
larc  back? 


iiie — all  about  a  woir 

I  red  by  gypsies,  whom  !   .        ,    .     ,  , 
ilat  iinde-  her  perambulntor.    It  is  quit. 
«.  .good  show,  a  clever  »Bnd"  in  (w 
gues.s)  some  tran.s-Atlantlfe  field,  but  ot 
course,  not  Barrieish.    aIM  theu  there! 
s  the  inevitablr  .supper  cjab  scene,  with  i 
the  chorus  ladles  and  th«  nuts— almost ' 
as  tiresome  in  its  way  as  at  the  Alham- ' 
bra  or  the  Empire.    Also  there  is  the' 
Inevitable  song  to  baffle  the  audience's  i 
efforts  to  sing  it,  on  the  "Sister  Susie" 
principle  ;  this  one  mixes  up  "Ipswich  " 
'switch'  and  "which"  in  most  admired' 
confusion.   Mr.  Jack  Norworth  sings  il  f 
and  another  .song,  musically  still  better  ii 
<in    the    burlesqut^melodrama  scene) 
which  we  cannot  name,  for  we  failed  to ' 
catch  the  words.    Mr.  Eric  Lewis  as  a  I 
pompous  butler,  and  later  as  Peggottv 
is    deli-,.htfully  'Lewlsian;    Mr     iJon  ( 
Quartermaine  as  the  "lover,"  and  late>-  " 
as  Mlcawber,  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber 

in«L".f "  ^""^      the  end  to  the 

Institution,  to  Miss  Deslys  and  her  won- 
derful dances,  and  her  wonderful 
dresses,  and  her  rather  sick  smile,  and 
her  incomprehensfble  jargon,  and  her 
celebrated  expanse  of  bare  back.  If  you 
are  more  attracted  than  repelled  by 
her,  you  will  on  the  whole  be  more 
pleased  than  bored  with  Rosy  Rapture 
Happily  the  New  Word 

 "^mR,  Se.Si''^"'^' 

Snn  ■•....\iiss  Helen  Hiiye 

f^S"'"  Mf-  Gertrude  Lang 

vvas  a  pure  Barrielsm.    Merely  10  min- 
utes' talk  between  father  and  son,  just 
when  son  had  become  second  lieutenant 
and  was  off  to  the  front.    Mother  had 
been  all  emotion,  the  difficulty  of  father 
and  son  was  to  stand  the  slightest  man- 
ifestation of  the  sort  from  one  another—  1 
two  shamefaced.   Inarticulate  English- 
men suddenly  brought  up  against  a  crit- 
ical moment.   They  were  inarticulate  to 
the  end,  and  ye  t  manafrcd  to  tell  us  all,  ^ 
and  one  another,  what  was  In  their 
■  hearts.    It  was  a  delicious  little  piece  of 
!  quiet  humor  and  sentiment,  played  with 
I  rare  delicacy  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  and 
I  Miss  Helen  Haye. 


Martoau  has  again  resigned  1, 
if  and  official  positions  in  Bei 
after  the  war  will  devote  him- 
onvert  work. 


The   Pall  Mall   Gazette   states  that 
there  is  disagreement  among  the  pro- 
!  fesslonul  critics  as  to  what  is  the  new 
i  word  in   Barric's  play  of  that  name. 
I  "Several  say  the  new  word  is  'second 
I  lieutenant';  one  pins  his  faith  to  'dear.' 
j  and  another  informs  us  it  is  'good-by.'  " 
•    The  Daily  Telegraph  began  Its  review 
of  "Rosy   Rapture":     "Kagles  do  not 
I  catch  flies.   Great,  wise  and  eminent  au- 
'  thors  do  not.  in  general,  write  revues. 
Sir  James  Barrle  has  the  honors  appro- 
priate to  courage." 

Notes  of  a       wi^Uce  Nielsen  will ! 

start  on  th«  23d  of  this 

Personal     ,„onth    on    an    unusual  i 
Nature  concert  tour  of  the  South 
and  Middle  West,  beginning  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.    She  will  sing  in  100  con- 
certs in  five  months,  being  assisted  by 
a  violinist  and  pianist,   and  she '  will 
make  the  tour  in  her  own  private  car. 
The  tour  embraces  the  states  of  Flori- 
da,  Georgia,   Alabama,   Tennessee,  the 
Carolinas.     Kentucky,     Indiana  and 
Michigan.    It  Will  close  In  Waukegan.  i 
til..  In  September.    A  feature  will  bo  | 
made  of  Engli.-ih  songs.  ! 

Miss  Anne  Hathaway  Gulick,  the  17-  | 
year-old  daughter  of  Prof.  Charles  Bur-  j 
ton  Gulick  of  Harvard  University,  played  ! 
Saint-Saens'  piano  concerto  in  C  minor  ; 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestr;i  ■ 
In  New  Bedford  last  Tuesday  evening. 
She  studied  at  the  Faelten  Pianoforte 
School.  I 
■    Maurice  Ravel,  the  composer,  wrote  to  ^ 
Mr.  Evans  ot  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  ; 
he  is  serving  in  the  13th  regiment  of 
artillery:  his  sole  preoccupation  is  to  i 
qualify  for  the  post  of  bomb-thrower  on  i 
an    aeroplane.      "Surely    he    is    alone  I 
among  the  advanced  composers  of  the 
day,  though  some  of  them  have  trained 
for  bomb-throwing  in  times  of  peace. 
Ra'vcl's  delicate  art  Is  in  strange  con-  i 
trast  to  his  present  occupation,  but  I ' 
take  It  that. precision  remains,  as  ever,  ^ 
his  ideal." 

Adeline  Genee  returned  to  the  stage  liy 
dancing  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  March 
22.  "She  brought  with  her  nothing  new. 
But  what  mattered  the  frame  provided 
the  portrait  it  showed  us  was  that  of 
Genee?" 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  celebrated  his, 
"79th"  birthday  on  March  23.  Lady  St. 
Heller  placed  a  flower  in  one  of  his  but- 
ton holes  and  Mrs.  Surtee  one  in  an- 
other. ''Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre" 
says  he  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1837. 

The  London  Times  of  March.  23  pub- 
lished the  following  obituary  notice ; 
"The  death  occurred  at  Hampstead  on 

[Sunday  of  Mr.  George  H.  Jessop,  author: 
■  and  playwright.    A  member  of  an  old' 
I  Irish  family,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity ' 
jColle.ce,  Dublin,  and  began  his  career  in 
.  I  America,   where   his  earliest  successes 
a  dramatist  were  gained.   Of  several 
opular  plays  written  at  that  time,  one. 
Sam'l  o'  Posen,"  had  a  great  vogue  and 
Htill  performed,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,   in  this  country  Mr.  Jessop  was 
known   chiefly  as  the  litircttisl  of  the 
linht  oiK-ias  'Shamus  O'Brien'  and  'My 
i^d.v  Molly,'  and  also  as  a  novelist  of 
Irish- American  life.    His  most  familiar 
ar©  'Desmond   O'Connor,'  'His 
in  Wife'  and  'Where  tj\fe  Sham 


Notes  ^-  " 

. ,      .  „  as  follows  about 

About  New  vf^^i^r- 
London  Flays    ers,"  produced  at 
the  Queen's,  London,  March  22:  "Mr.  O. 
K.  Munro,  the  author  of  'Wanderers,' 
which  was  witnessed  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  by  many 
eminent  representatives  of  the  day's  so- 
cial philosophies — Including  Mr.  Zang- 
will  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — has  arrived 
at  the  rebellious  age  of  flve-and-twenty,  [ 
and  the  play  in  question  is  his  first.  ' 
Consequently,  the  leading  character  In 
his  story  makes  an  Aunt  Sally  of  the  I 
conventions  (particularly  those  relating 
to  marriage,  of  course),  is  contemptuous 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  pulpit,  and  . 
goes  in  strenuously  for  bracing  up  weak 
dialogue   with   strong  langruage.  Jack 
Morrl.son,  like  many  more  young  people 
who  think  too  much  before  the  brick.'?  , 
of  tbelr  brains  arc  dry,  does  what  is  | 
'not  done'   with   such   penctllious   and  ^ 
mechanical  consistency  that  he  makes ' 
of  his  unconventionality  a  convention ' 
tar  more  conventional  than  that  which 
he  attacks!    Which  leaves  us  asking 
ourselves  which  convention  we  prefer— : 
the  world's,  which  we  are  used  to,  or 
Jack  Morrison's,  which  we  are  not,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  Jack's  conven-  j 
tlon  is  chiefly  made  up  of  kissing  girls 
with  a  savagery  which  would  shock 
savages,  living  with  one  of  them  who 
is  painfully  young,  and  striking  her  to 
th9  floor'  with  his  fist  whenever  he  feels 
that  her  conversation  does  not  particu- 
larly interest  him.    In  addition  to  these 
scenes  ot  voluptuousness  and  Bill  Slkes 
brutality,  there  Is  a  'comic'  tea  party  at 
a  vicarage  and  a  tragic  midnight  meet- 
ing on  the  staircase  of  a  questionable 
lodging  hou.se,  between  Jack's  younger 
brother  (intoxicated)  and  a  couple  ot 
young  women   of   the  streets,   one  of 
whom  turns  out  to  be  the  'flapper'  our 
desperately  unconventional  young  friend 
has  deserted  to  marry  a  'nice  girl.'  For 
all  Its  looseness  and  it  purposelessness. 
'Wanderers'  has  its  merits,  and  these 
were  revealed  yesterday  In  the  excel- 
lence with  which  many  of  the  char- 
acters are  drawn.    It  was  acted  all  too 
slowly  but  otherwise  cleverly  by,  among 
others.  Miss  Thelma  Giddlns,  who  was 
quite  pathetically  real  as  the  brainless 
and  soulless  little  creature  who  pays 
pretty  dearly  for  her  lessons  In  uncon-  i 
ventionality ;  by  Mr.  Cowley  Wright  as  | 
the  thoroughly  unpleasant  Jack  Morri- 
son; and  by  Mr.  Robert  Farquliarson, 
whose  study  of  a  dull  and  selfish  vicar 
was  a  decidedly  amusing  and  original 
bit  of  work." 

The  London  Times  thus  discussed  E. 
F.   Benson's  new  comedy   "Dinner  for 
Eight"    at   the  Ambassadors,  London, 
produced  March  23 :  "It  is  a  little  im- 
promptu dinner — not  a  party,  darling — 
that  Mrs.  Audley  arranges  with  a  few 
intimates  on  the  telephone  for  that  even- 
ing,   because   really   the   only   way  of 
getting  people  to  dinner  nowadays,  darl- 
ing. Is  toask  them  for  the  same  evening — 
so  give  me  th-r-r-ee  double  thr-r-r-ee, 
Mayfalr,  please.  Miss  ('Darling')  is  for 
all  Mrs.  Audle>''s  women  friends  and 
'Miss'  for  the  telephone  girl — 'they  al- . 
ways  give  you  the  right  number  If  you 
call  them  Miss.'    Also  the  dinner  is  to 
console  Mrs.  Audley  for  the  absence  of 
her  George,  who  is  away  quartered  with! 
his  Yeomanry  at  Nuneaton  and  couldn't 
induce  her  to  follow  him  to  a  place  with, 
so  dreadful  a  name.    (Nuneaton?  Who' 
Is    she?    asks    one   of    Mrs.  Audley's' 
friends.)    If  it  had  only  been  Tintagel,, 
jdarllng,  which  sounds  like  bells  across 
[the  water  on  Sunday  evening,  when  you' 
haven't  the  least  intention  of  going  to 
church!    And  so  the  'Dodo'  prattle  gets 
Itself  prattled  until  Mrs.  Audley's  George  I 
unexpectedly  turns  up  and  carries  herj 
off  to  a  dinner  of  two  at  the  Savoy,  | 
after  'Miss"  has  been  again  called  up 
In  order  that  the  various  'Darlings'  may 
be  put  off  with  fibs.    Miss  Viola  Tree 
does  the  'Dodo'  prattling  In  a  wonder- j 
fill  flounced,  full-skirted  gown  of  her, 
own  designing,  in  a  boudoir,  of  her  own  I 
designing,  too,  with  black  walls,  because 
black  walls  make  a  woman  look  bril- 
liant, and  when  she  looks  brilliant  she  ' 
feels  brilliant,  and  when  she  feels  'brilli- 
ant her  friends  thing  her  brilliant.  Does  \ 
anymone  really   prattle  "Dodo"  prattle 
sinec  the  war?  Quite  possibly,  since  it  is 
recorded  that  marlvaudase  still  went  on 
under  the  Terror.  Anyhow  Mr.  Benson  can  ! 
write  it  as  neatly  as  ever  he  did.  and 
Miss  Tree  can  talk  It — If  it  Is  not  In- 1 
discreet  to  borrow  Mrs.  Audley's  word — 
like  a  perfect  darling.    The  little  plajr' 
sei"V'es  as  hors  d'oeuvre  to  Odds  and 
Ends,  which  Is  Itself  a  mixture  of  hors 
d'oeuvre,  and  a  toothsome  mixture,  too. 
Evidently  It  Is  better  for  a  re'vue  to 
make  no  pretence  at  a  plot  and  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  merit  of  its  "turns' — at 
any  rate  when  the  'turns'  are  In  such] 
clever  hands  (not  to  mention  legs)  asl 
Mr.  J.  Jl.  Campbell's  and   Miss  Millie 
Sim's  and  M.  Andre  Randall's  and  M.| 
Morton's."  , 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  the  playi 
has  "neither  the  necessary  truth  to  llfw 
of  a  sincere  social  dillneation  nor  ihef 
necessary  wit  of  a  social  satire."  ' 
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.Sfi-  siii..-iii|  notice. 
Tl'KSD.^y-Syiophony  Hall,  r:«>  P,  M.  First 
pcrfoimanoe  of  Parker's  "Morven  sod  tta* 
Gruil."  Handel  iind  Haydn  Soetety.  S«e 
spceliil  notice. 
W'EDNK.'<I)AY— Jordan  Hall,  S  I'.  M.  Pltno 
recital  by  L«i>nanl  Borwlck.  Bach-Borwlcli. 
Urgan  Fugue  In  G  minor;  BeethoTpn,  Hondo 
in  O,  op,  SI,  No.  3:  Scarlatti.  Allegro  Id  B 
minor.  'Tempo  dl  Bnllo  In  D.  Presto  *i  Q: 
Brahms  .Sonnta  in  V  minor,  op.  6;  Pader- 
ewski.  Theme  Vnrie  In  .4  major,  op.  19,  Ko. 
:t;  Haciiinnnlnoff.  Serenade,  op.  3,  No.  5; 
I^l«zt.  KtiKle  do  Concert  In  F  minor. 

S.i-mphony  Hall.  7:45  P.  M.  '  "ArtlaU' 
Night."  Handel  and  Ha.vdn  Society.  Roaglnl, 
OTcrture  to  "William  Tell";  Beacb,  Hymn. 
"Ihimana."  oboruH  ortrhcstra,  organ;  'V'crdl, 
"Celeste  .4ldn,"  Lambert  Murphy;  Volpattl. 
Intermezzo,  orchestra;  Mozart.  "ZefTlrettl 
Uisliijililerl.  '  Anita  Rio;  Haydn.  "The 
Heavens  .\re  Telling.  '  chonis,  Mme.  Rio.  Mr. 
Mnrph.v;  Buw-I-Pecel.  "Gloria  Te."  Mr.  Cart- 
wright;  Hnndel,  Largo,  orcheatra;  Tiichal- 
kovrsk.v.  "Adieu  Forets."  Chrlatlne  Miller; 
Ha.rdn.  Serenade,  atring  orehestra:  Parker, 
"Hie  breve  rlvltur,"  quartet;  Handel,  Hal- 
lelujah Chorirs. 
THfRSnAY— Symphony  Hall,  7:48  P.  M. 
^•F.lljah."  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  8e^ 
special  notice. 

.Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  "Elijah,"  per- 
formed by  the  Elijah  Ohorus,  Dr.  W.  0« 
Ta.Tlor.  conductor;  Miss  Minnie  Brown,  ao- 
prano:  Mrs.  Daiay  Taplo7,  contralto;  Solaait 
\V.  llayea,  tenor;  Harr.v  T.  Bnrlolgli,  b«rl-! 
tone.  TblR  will  be  the  firat  perfonuance  by 
colureil  singers  lu  Boston  of  an  oratorio. 
rRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  Zlat 
piiblli  rehearsal  of  the  BoRton  Symphony  Or-, 
ehe»ir».  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See  special; 
notice. 

BATUnDAT-Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.,  Slst 
concert  ot  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Muck,  conductor.    See  ppeelal  notice. 


HANDEL-HAYDN  I 
CENTENNIAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  The  Centenary  Festival  of  the  Handel 
I  and  Haydn  Society  opened  last  night  in 
'symphony  Hall  with  a  performance  of| 
I  Verdi's  Manzoni  Requiem.  The  quartet^ 
■  was  composed  of  Mme.  Alma  Gluck. 
Mme.  Margarcte  Matzenauer,  Paul 
Althouse  and  .\rthur  MIddleton.  Emil 
Mollenhauer  conducted;  H.  G.  Tucker 
was  the  organist;  J.  W.  Croley  was  the 
concert  master  of  the  orchestra, 
j  It  was  Dec.  25,  1815,  that  the  Handel 
j  and  Haydn  Society  gave  its  first  concert 
;  In  the  ".stone  Chapel"  In  School  street. 
•  "fhe  program  consisted  chiefly  of  selec- ' 
tions  from  the  music  of  Handel  and; 
Haydn.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
Grauper.  Mrs.  Wlthlngton,  Messrs. 
Guild,  Dodd,  Huntington,  Holt,  .Single- 
ton, Stcbbins,  ■Winchester,  P.nrker  I'  l:  ;:, 
Phipps,  Webb.  The  orchestr;i 
about  a  dozen.  Among  the  pi  i 
.\lexis  Eiistaphleve,  the  Rus.'sian  consul. 
Tickets  were  $1  apiece.  Four  hundred 
and  12  were  given  away;  J496  worth  ot 
tickets  were  sold.  Concert  began  at  6 
P.  M.  The  chorus  Included  9tt  male  and 
10  female  singers,  whose  "treble  was 
strengthened,  according  to  the  custom  ot 
the  time,  by  a  few  falsetto  voices."  The 
Centinel'  published  an  cuth^'  i  •  re- 
view, beginning:  "We  have  n 
to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  c.»i.<-i  )••»• 
In  attending  to  the  Inimitable  execution 
of  a  most  Judicious  selection  of  pieces 
from  the  fathers  of  sacred  song."  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
quoting  tills  review,  added:  "There  Is  a 
ring  of  heartiness  In  this  writer's  words, 
due  in  part  to  his  untrained  and  unsat- 
iated  condition,  which  forcibly  contrasts 
with  the  often  grudgingly  given  com- 
mendations of  modern  critics." 

ISlo.  Beethoven  had  not  written  his 
Ninth  symphony;  he  was  making  the 
first  sketches.  Schubert  was  18  years 
old,  and  Schumann  only  5.  Weber  had 
not  yet  thought  of  his  "Der  Frel- 
.■ichuetz"  and  was  known  chiefly  by  his 
nuiBic  to  Koerner'a  patriotic  songs. 
Hector  Berlioz  was  a  boy  of  12;  Verdi 
was  2  years  old,  Wagner  was  a  few 
months  younger  than  Verdi  and  Lis'  ' 
was  a  4-year-old.  It  was  the  year  ni 
Waterloo.  Not  till  the  Christmas  of  ISlb 
did  the  Handel  and  Haydn  perform  a 
complete  oratorio,  "The  Messiah." 

Some  might  regard  the  choice  of  Ver- 
di's Requiem  for  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Centenary  Festival  as  an  ironical 
one.  An  oratorio  not  by  Handel,  Haydn, 
Bach,  Mendelssohn?  A  mass  and  not 
one  by  Bach  or  Beethoven?  A  Requiem, 
and  not  by  Mozart  or  Cherubini?  Thus 
the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  Ijis  re- 
venges. 

When  Verdi's  "Requiem"  was  'Tirst 
performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  (.May  5,  1878— tour 
years  after  the  first  performance  in 
Milan),  Jnhn  S.  Dwight  admitted  that 
the  music  "really  inspired  both  the 
singers  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
audience  with  a  certain  enthusiasm ; 
some  even  seemed  to  "listen  with  pro- 
found emotion" ;  and  then  .Mr.  Dwlght 
woi'.if  .  il'  I  .lii'ii-t  i  I'l:  si'irit  how  thiSi 
eii,  the  test  of 

"oil,  ;  .    .t.  and  feel-| 

Ing."  Xor  was  li<;  alone  in  lils  iU- 
eoncefiled  dislike  and  hi.s  evident  doubts, 
but  s..nie  ili.l  not  err  with  him  in  draw- 


ver  again  1 1 
when  you  ■ 


writer 


in, 111  Kequiem  niid  V'erUl's,  u  utill  more 
fiiolj;:li  compnrlson,  for  the  worl<s  Jire 
■AhoUy  disparate,  not  having  the  aame 

U  would  be  Idle  to  point  out  at  this 
!  ite  dfiy  the  supreme  beauty,  the  )nef- 
'  ible  tendcrneHs.  the  apocalyptic  gr^n- 
I'ur,  tlie  sincere,  profound  rellKiosltjr  ^ 
I'  Verdi's  requiem.  There  is  the  Ital- 
III  oxpresiion  of  the  emotions,  fears, 
"PCS  of  universal  Clu-istendom.  It 
1  ly  be  remembered  thut  Dante.  Mlch- 
■1  AnKolo.  I^ponardo  da  Vinci,  fta- 
hacl  were  also  Italians,  in  spite  of 
II!  recent  assertions  by  deep  thinlters 
1  'lermany,  and  Italian  in  their 
i^atmenl  of  rellfrious  scenes,  sentl- 
tnts  and  beliefs. 

For  an  ideal  performance  of  the  "Re- 
iiiera  "  there  should  bo  a  well-trained 
ody  of  about  76  singrers  from  an  Italian 
;"'ra,  chorus;  an  orchestra  of  100  to  125 

■customed  to  the  routine  of  an  opera 
"use;  a  quartet  musically  Intelligent. 

i!h  commanding  and  appeallns  voices, 
I  amatioally  emotional;  an  Italian  con- 

1 -tor  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Verdi, 
iial  performances  are  rare,  whatever 
ifi  city  may  be. 

The  performanc^e  of  the  chorus  last 

■  uht  was  in  many  ways  excellent, 
Khly  creditable  to  the  singers  and  to 
tr.   MoUenhauer.  .  There  were  effects 

varied    dynamic    force,    there  was 
ifficlent  volume  when  there  was  need 
the  utmost  sonority,  the  Intonation 
IS  generally  admirable.    There  was  a 
splay  of  Intelligence  unusual  in  per- 
ormances  of  such  large  choruses  where 
he  great  majority  are  amateurs.  It 
ould  not  be  said  of  the  Handel  and 
laydn  that  Its  singing  was  only  "the 
oar  of  multitudinous  mediocrity."  Mr. 
lollenhauer  held  the  orchestra  In  firm 
ontrol.   but  a  larger  band  Is  needed 
ihen    works  of  this  nature  are  per- 
ormed. 

Mme.  Gluck  is  a  lyric  singer  of  beau- 
iful  quality  and  she  sings  skilfully, 
'he  music  calls  for  a  soprano  of  more 
ramatic  Intensity.  Matzenauer's  rich 
oice  of  liberal  compass  is  admirably 
uited  to  Verdi's  music.    Mr.  Althouse  ; 

young  tenor  who,  suddenly  com-  : 
ig  -Into  prominence  at  the  Metropoli- 
an Opera  House  about  three  years 
go,  displayed  last*  night  an  .agree- 
ble  voice,  especially  In  the  "Hostlas." 
Ir.  Mliidleton,  who  sang  here  this  sea- 
on  In  an  operatic  concert,  has  a  son- 
rous  and  sympathetic  voice  which  is 
ontroUcd  with  understanding.  Neither 

■  nor  Mr.  Althouse  fully  appreciated 
»  dramatic  quality  of  certain  pages 
at  fell  to  them,  or  they  have  not  the 

jjjnotional  temperament. 
I  There  was  a  large  audience  which  was 
iiarty  In   manifestations  of  pleasure, 
prograna  book  contained  a  preface 
'  itten   by   Mr.   Edward  H.  Clement, 
-torical  notes  including  an  Imposing 
!  of  works  performed  by  the  society, 
is  of  officers,  partraits  of  pre.sldents 
1  conductory,  and  other  illustrations. 
'  loratio  Parker's  new  oratorio  "Mor- 
cn  and  The  Grail,"  composed  express- 
/  for  the  centenary,  will  be  performed 
n  next  Tuesday  evening.      The  solo 
Insers  will  be  Mmes.  Hudson,  Alexan- 
er,  Mulford,  McGuane,  Hemenway,  and 
tessrs.  Murphy,  WhitehlU,  Denghauseu 
nd  Hicks. 


The  Uplifters. 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

Since  seeing  my  name  In  print  I  have 
acquired  a  real  liking  for  writing,  and 
then,  somehow.  It  .seems  a  sympathetic 
way  to  talk  together,  this  addressing 
lyou  in  print.  Did  you  ever  join  a  drama 
league?  As  you  know  something  about 
dramatic  art  and  the  theatre,  I  expect 
you  never  did,  but  as  I  just  Love  the 
theatre  and  have  little  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  in  touch  with  the  stage 
and  its  productions,  I  hailed  the  advent 
of  a  Drama  League  with  Joy.  "Here," 
thought  I,  "Is  the  opportunity  I  have 
.sighed  for;  here  I  shall  meet  and  com- 
mingle with  a  group  of  persons  doubly 
dyed  and  distilled  in  the  dramatic  art. 
and  what  a  joy  and  a  wonderful  pleasure  | 

it  will  be  for  me  "    So  I  paid  in  my  | 

dollar  and  timidly  I  went  to  a  meeting,; 
sat  in  a  corner,  with  both  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open.  I  have  a  dear  friend  who 
calls  it  the  "Grandma  League"— but. 
a.s  I  once  had  a  very  Intelligent  grand- 
parent, I  wouldn't  call  It  that.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  never  attended  another 
meeting,  but  I  receive  their  bulletins. 
If  you  have  never  received  a  League 
bulletin,  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
great  glees  of  your  life.  We  go  into 
gales  of  laughter  over  ours.  I  wonder 
who  writes  them.  Some  one  suffering 
from  an  ingrown  conscience  and  a  virtu- 
ous sense  of  personal  duty.  Here  is  one 
in  my  mall  tonight — an  extract  from  It: 
"The  play-'The  Sin  of  David.'  "  Then 
follows  the  criticism:  "The  plot  not 
novel,  but  the  Interest  sustained  by  the 
depiction  of  Puritan  character  and  con- 
science." Can't  you  see  that  critic? 
.■V  woman,  a  school  teacher,  I'll  warrant; 
or  a,  man,  spare,  lean,  a  carpenter,  per- 
I\:ips.  for  this  same  criticism  says:; 
"The  scenery  is  well  designed,  but  it  is 
.shabbily  executed."  Can't  you  see  the 
poor  soul  wrestling,  a  plane  in  hand. 


They  were  talking  about  Hopkinson 
smith's  age.  .Some  did  not  believe  that 
was  77  years  old,  for  "newspapers 
lever  get  anything  right."  Others  were 
ncredulous  because  when  they  saw  him 
)nly  a  short  time  ago  he  was  agile  and 

ivacious.  A  man  who  had  just  passed 
li.s  70ih  birthday  did  not  count  Smith 
iniong  the  old,  while  to  the  man  of  58 

cars  Smith  seemed  a  patriarch  in  the 

:ible. 

.Vndrew  Clark,  the  physician,  once 
isked  Grant  Duff  to  define  age.  "Well, 
hey  say  that  a  woman  is  of  the  age 
.he  looks  and  a  man  of  the  age  he 

•Is."  "Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  the  physi- 
■lan,  "that  is  well  enough  for  the  pur- 
oses  of  society;  but  what  is  age?"  and 
18  at  once  gave  his  own  answer:  "Age 

jins  when  we  cease  to  be  able  to 
•dapt  ourselves  to  the  changes  of  our 
■nvironment.  A  man  who  cannot  do 
hat  is  already  aged,  whatever  may  be 
fhe  sum  of  his  years." 

Incorrectly  Reported. 

"Newspapers  never  get  anything  right." 
Whenever  we  hear  this  venerable 
jvheeze;  whenever  we  read  a  letter  In 
,vhich  Brown.  Jones  or  Robinson  indig- 
lantly  denies  the  correctness  of  an  in- 
terview, for  he  is  then  conscious,  seeing 
lis  words  in  print,  that  he  has  made  an 
iss  of  himself,  we  remember  a  story 
:old  by  Justice  Coleridge  about  a  colo- 
ilal  who  made  an  extraordinary  speech 
inder  the  Influence  of  liquor.  A  reporter 
:ame  to  him  the  next  day  and  said:  "I 
should  like  to  read  you  the  notes  I  took 
iown  yesterday,  In  order  that  I  may  be 
sure  I  caught  your  meaning  correctly." 
The  speaker  listened  to  the  reading. 
"Dear  rae.  that's  not  at  all  the  speech 
I  made.  What  I  said  was  this,"  and  he 
then  dictated  a  clever  and  effective 
^ecch.  When  the  reporter  was  about 
to  leave,  the  official  said  to  him:  "You 
yo\)iis:  ;on  wish  to  c<^t  on  in  your 


dying  to  get  that  plane  on  the  scenery 
and  "execute"  it?  Perhaps  the  seasoned 
dramatic  critics  are  not  c'apable  of 
keeping  ua,  the  theatre-loving  public,  in 
t^ouch  with  the  stage  productions,  but 
are  you  all  so  poorly  understood  that  it 
takes  this  sort  of  criticism  to  "get  un- 
der" our  thick  skins?  I  will  wager  the 
League  critics  were  of  Puritan  extrac- 
tion; note  how  they  revelled  in  the 
"Puritan  character  and  conscience"  at- 
mosphere. They  tell  u.s  it  is  "touching," 
and  farther  along  tell  us  that  we  shall 
enjoy  the  play  because  It  is  not  "com- 
monplace." If  they  had  not  in  their 
first  breath  said  it  was  not  novel, 
leaving  one  to  expect,  naturally.  It  must 
be  commonplace,  perhaps  we  might 
greet  the  bulletin  with  seriousness.  But 
think  of  the  shouts  of  glee  we  would 
have  missed! 

I  am  glad  for  the  drama  league,  not 
for  its  value  as  an  uplifter,  but  when 
life  is  just  one  round  of  ordinary  things 
after  another,  we  come  to  hail  with 
glee  and  exaltation  things  that  afford 
us  even  a  moment  of  birth.  I  note  by 
this  same  mail  that  there  is  to  be  a  big 
convention  of  Drama  Leaguers  in  De- 
troit. I  would  give  anything  to  be  pres- 
ent, not  for  the  dramatic  values  "or 
the  unities,"  but  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Nearly  every  speaker  is  a  school  teacher 
or  an  acknowledged  uplifter.  Let  us 
hope  a  blessing  will  fall  on  the  drama 
from  that  gathering! 
Boston,  April  7.       JEAN  CHERRY. 


A  Good  Journalist. 

We    spoke    Saturday    about  George 
Augustus  Sala's  catholic  taste,  equal- 
ling   that    of    Sir    Thomas  Browne 
or    Southey's    Doctor;    as    a  journal- 
ist,    his     own     taste     in     food  was 
j  not    allowed    to    warp    his  Judgment. 
'  He    went    to    Paris    for    the  Daily 
Telegraph  to  write  about  French  cook- 
ery and  French  restaui-ants.    For  six 
weeks  enthusiastic  articles  were  pub- 
lished lauding  everything  French  to  the 
I  Skies,    with    savage    denunciations  of 
lEnglish  cooks.    At  the  end  of  the  six 
I  weeks,  Sala.  arriving  in  London,  hur- 
'  rled  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese  and  said  to 
^the  waiter:    "William,  bring  me  a  beef- 
•^steak,  some  potatoes  In  their  .iackets 
:and  a  pint  of  ale.    I've  had  nothing  to 
leat  for  six  weeks." 


J  list  tlje  ItoniiUi 

i.  J  words  wi  ' 

1m,.  yuirt-  I'K'li'  .stioii^ior  than  oiii  ^  | 
1  \  ,v  you  know  that  the  Germans  are, 
j,,i,i  servants.  Have  you  stronger  walls  ^ 
than  we  have?  Pray,  what  greater  ob- 
stacle is  there  than  the  wallf  of  ocean 
with  which  the  Britons  are  encom- 
passed?" (Wars  of  the  Jews,  Lib.  VI., 
!  cap.  VI.,  sec.  3.)-Daily  Telegraph. 

<'Wt^/J  /f/r 

OPERETTA  'A 
MODERN  EVE' AT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

•CORT  THEATRE— First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "A  Modern  Eve,"  an  op- 
eretta In  two  acts  by  George  Okonkow- 
ski  and  A.  Schoenfeld;  translated  and 
adapted  by  W.  M.  Hough  and  B.  P. 
Burt;  music  by  Jean  Gilbert.  Victor 
Hollaender  and  Jerome  Kem.  Ben  M. 
Jerome,  musical  director.  Produced  by 
Harry  Askin. 

Baroness  de  la  Roche  Tallle  Hazel  Cox 

fount  Caatell-Vajour  .Alexander  Clark 

,Tustln  Pontglrard  Ernest  Glendlnning 

pickey  Rutherford  (Barrister)  : 
L  Cyril  -Chadwick 

Renee  Cascadler  Leila  Hugne.s 

Gamllle  Cascadler  Dorothy  Webb 

Madame  Nlnlche  Cascadler 

aeorgle  Drew  Mendum 

Caslmir  Caacadter..r  William  Js'oriis 

Secretary  ,  Allene  Boley  I 

Minister  Herbert  Salinger  I 

Ponette  ;  Blllle  Wllkens  ' 

Marguerite  Tracy  Elberi 

The  International  Dancers, 

Frank  Hale  and  Slgoe  Paterson 
,  This  operetta  was  produced  at  the  I 
Garrick  Theatre,  Chicago,  on  April  22,  ; 
1912.  Mr.  Nt)rrls  and  Miss  Georgle  Drew 
Mendum  were  then  In  the  company.    It  | 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  i 
original  German  libretto  has  nothing  in 
I  common  with  the  play  "A  Modern  Eve"  ' 
'  by  Malcolm  Salaman   in   which  Beer-  I 
bohm-Tree  played  in  July,  1894.  j 

Perhaps  the  original  libretto  had  more 
coherency,  fewer  Interruptions  and 
digressions  than  the  version  seen  ^  last 
night.  When  the  operetta  was  per- 
formed in  Chicago  a  critic  wrote:  "The 
story  describes  the  attempt  of  a  modern 
Eve,  a  suffragist,  to  cope  with  the  wiles 
and  seductions  of  the  ancient  Eve,  as 
exemplified  by  women  of  fashion.  In 
the  end  she  is  forced  to  take  a  leaf  out  ■ 
of  the  book  of  her  gayer  sister."  Evi- 
dently since  1912  something  has  hap- 
pened to  the  libretto. 

Last  night  a  baroness  of  remarkably 
easy  manner  with  a  band  of  young 
women  whose  beha\'1or  was  delightful- 
ly free  kept  running  in  and  out  of 
the  summer  home  of  the  Cascadiers. 
They  all  kept  kissing  and  hugging 
.Tustin  who  was  betrothed  to  Renee. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  strong- 
minded  Mme.  Cascadler.  Another 
daughter  was  a  physician.  The  hkus- 
band  was  kept  in  the  kitchen  to  run 
the  household  Outwardly  and  abjectly 
in  awe  of  his  wife,  he  was  out  of 
I  nights,  taking  the  name  of  Castell- 
Vajour.  Justin  in  his  cafe  adventures 
had  assumed  the  same  name.  The 
true  Ca^tell-VaJour  turned  up  and 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  lover  0|f  the 
suffragist. 

A  barrister,  Rutherford,  was  m  love 
with  the  medical  young  woman.  Renee 
married  Justin  in  the  first  act  and  was 
unhappy  in  the  second.  And  In  this 
latter  act  there  were  not  complications, 
there  were  quarreling  scenes,  comic 
songs,  a  dance,  a  debate  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  man  over  woman  and  vice 
,.versa,  and  perfunctory  explanations  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

It  is  enough  of  a  libretto  for  lively 
choruses,  attractive  girls  in  evolutions, 
a  few  sentimental  songs,  unusually 
handsome  costumes,  and  what  are  de- 
scribed by  the  press  agenta  as  "comedy 
situations." 

Undoubtedly  the  show  will  plea.se  the 
public.  While  the  dialogue  does  not 
sparkle  with  wit,  while  the  humor  is 
not  verbally  unctuous  or  fresh— one  of 
the  Jokes  Is  about,  persons  who  live  In 
the  desert  on  tlie  sand  which  is  there- 
there  is  much  that  is  amusing,  espe- 
cially when  Mr.  Norris  is  on  the  stage. 
As  the  henpecked  husband  he  is  droll, 
very  funny  when  he  gives  orders  to  the 
servants.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Norris  haS  , 
had  to  work  hard  for  the  purpose  of. 
exciting  laughter  In  the  plays  that  havef': 
come  before  us.  Last  night  his  task  was 
easier  and  his  drollery  was  more  spon- 
taneous.   Mr.  Glendlnning,  excellent  In 
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War  NotfS. 

It  appears  that  a  minor  result  of  the 
war  may  be  in  England  the  ostracising 
of  the  name  William.  In  a  list  of  near- 
ly 40  baptisms,  irt  a  typical  suburban 
parish,  extending  over  some  three 
months,  there  was  not  a  William,  but 
plenty  of  Georges,  Edwards,  Alberts.  , 
Some  one  recently  wrote  that  Lucy  has  j  P'a.ys  of  past  seasons,  made  the  most 
In  England  long  been  out  of  fashion,  i  Of  part  allotted   to  him.  Messrs. 

for  Wordsworth  killed  it  with  kindness  '  P'^""'^         Chadwick  assisted. 
AVhat  reason  Is  there  for  the  comi^ara- '  '  Miss  Hughes  sang  and  acted  prettily; 
tive  disappearance  of  Elizabeth?  I  f^'ss  Georgle  Drew  Mendum  played  the 

Mr.  Brohan  Journeyed  from  his  sugar  I  pufCi  aslst  In  -.a  reasonable  and  not  too 
plantation  in  Honolulu  to  London,  bent  )*''^t''*^'*Sant  manner;  Miss  Webb  was  In 
on  serving  England.  He  failed  to  passIf^'Kh  spirits,  and  Miss  Cox  was  suffici- 
the  medical  test.  "Yet  he,  too,  will  ently  alluring  as  the  temptress  Eve. 
own  story   of  patriotic  en 


have  his 

deavor  to  tell,  and,  after  all,  it  Is  one 
that  he  can  tell  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride."  We  remember  in  1S61  seeing  a 
man  in  the  street  of  a  litUe  town  in 
western  Massachusetts  weeping  because 
examining  surgeons  had  rejected  him 
as  physically  unfit  for  field  and  camp. 

While  seeking  a  certain  reference  h 
"Josephus"  a  reader  came  across  a  pas. 
sage  which  he  describes  as  remarkable 
Tr.o  passage  is  a  quotation  from  the 
LCh  of  an  interpreter  of  the  Roman 

my,  who  was  oointing  out  to  tbe  in- 


The  music  on  the  whole  has  little  dis- 
tinction.   The  choruses  are  of  a  vocif- 
erous and  routine  order,  with  noisy  in- 
strurtientation.    "I'm  Waiting  for  You" 
is  one  of  the  better  melodies.  "Good-bye 
Everybody"  will  undoubtedly  be  popu- 
lar.    Of  the  deliberately   comic  songs 
Mr.  Jerome's  "Quiet  Evening  at  Home" 
Is  the  ibest,  and  Mr.  Glendiijning  lined  j 
It  out  effectively.  I 
An  agreea/ble  feattira  of  the  perform-' 
ance  Is  the  dance  by  Miss  Paterson  and 
Mr.  Hale. 


We  ■  ...lly 
please   .iia:,>  .      ,  ,.    „  ;,i  ..-i.i  night 

enjoyed  It  heartily  and  there  were  many 
— r>«nfiona  of  songs  and  choruses. 

TOT  THEATRE— "Change,"  a  play 
of  Welsh  colliery  life,  in  four  acts,  by 
J.  O.  Francis.  First  performance  In 
Boston: 

John  Price  Ernest  Cov,» 

Cwon  Rutli  Delano 

Gwllym  Price  Everett  Ola-s 

.=:ani  Thalc'her  Malcolm  Morlev 

Is;ia<-  Push  David  KImhali 

I.owi^  Price  Irvlnir  Plcli'-I 

John  Henrv  Price  P.iul  Boorr, 

D.Tl   Matthiiiwa.  . . .-.  Dav  Manson 

Trrm  Ho-weil  ,  EUliott  Anthony 

Lizzie  Ann  JessU  Oovc 

Mr.  PYancls's  piece  won  the  prize 
offered  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  In 
1911  for  the  best  drama  on  a  Welsh 
subject.  Seeing  It  the  curiosity  Is 
aroused  concerning  the  efforts  of  other 
competitors  whose  work  was  pronounced 
inferior. 

Barring  tlie  faict  that  the  action  talcea 
place  in  Wales,  that  the  characters  are 
Welsh,  that  there  is  an  Intermittent  use 
of  unintelligible  dialect,  the  events  of 
the  play  might  take  place  In  any  village. 
It  Is  a  dreary  picture  of  the  revolt  of 
youth  against  the  traditions  and  stand- 
ards of  old  age. 

John  Price,  an  old  miner,  stem, 
bigotted,  narrow-minded,  has  de:iled 
himself  that  his  three  sons  may  have 
advantages.  But  he  Is  selfi.sh.  His 
reward  Is  to  be  their  success  In  the  pro- 
fessions who  choose  for  theni.  He  Is 
thwarted  in  each  case.  GwUym  Is  con- 
sumptive, Lewis,  an  ardent  Sociallat. 
John  Henry  refuses  to  become  a 
preacher. 

i  Throughout  the  piece  there  Is  endless 
discussion.  Family  dissension  rages 
over  religions  and  septlcism.  capital 
and  labor,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
[  Price,  a  sweet  old  woman,  wise  In  her 
generation,  who  seeks  desperately  to 
keep  her  sons  and  husband  at  peace, 
all  the  characters  are  gloomy  and  over 
talkative.  Sam  Thatcher,  a  Cockney 
workman  who  boards  with  the  Prices, 
affords  occasional  comic  relief.  Lizzie 
Ann,  a  poor  relation,  is  humorous  In  a 
grim  fashion. 

John  Price  turns  John  Henry  out  of 
the  house.  He  promptly  Joins  the  chorus 
of  a  London  theatre.  In  the  third  act 
Gwilym  is  shot  in  a  riot  partially  In- 
stigated by  Lewis.  In  the  last  act 
Lewis  holds  himself  responsible  for  his 
brother's  death  and  sets  out  for  Aus- 
tralia, leaving  the  old  couple  alone. 

The  dialogue  is  tedious   In  the  ex- 
treme.   There  Is  a  depressing  lack  of, 
action.    In  the  third  act  there  Is  anj 
attempt  to  stimulate  interest  by  the 
riot  in  progress,  but  an  old  device  is! 
ineffectually  used.    The  two  women  at  ' 
the  window  describe  the  scenes.    The  • 
episode  of  John  Henry's  refusal  to  be- 
come a   preacher   is  treated   with  far 
more   dramatic   intensity   In  "Maurice 
Harte." 

As  a  whole  the  piece  Is  drab,  verbose, 
monotonous. 

Mr.  Cove  was  appropriately  stern  and  j 
unrelenting   as    John    Price.    The    old  i 
man's  sourness  and  blgotrj'  were  sharp- 
ly defined.  Miss  Delano  was  sympathetic 
as  Gwen,  the  tortured  mother.    Her  Im- 
personation   was     imaginatively  con- 
i  celved  and  finely  carried  out.   The  three  i 
sons  were  well  cast.    Mr.  Glass  was  the ' 
most  effective  as  Gwilym,  the  gentle  I 
consumptive.    Others  In  the  company  i 
were  efficient.  | 

Next  Saturday  evening  "The  Duchess 
of  Dublin,"  a  musical  comedy  by  M.I 
Douglas  Flattery,  will  be  presented  at' 
this  theatre  for  the  llrst  time  on  any  I 

atago,    ^  I 

Karl  Jorn  Received  with  En- 
;  thusiasm — Warm  Welcome 
I        for  the  Thorntons. 


James  and  Bonnie  Thornton,  prime 
favorites  with  Boston  theatre-goers  Just 
hs  they  were  30  yeais  or  more  ago,  re- 
fccived  their  full  share  of  the  applause 

,  Bt   B.   F.    Keith's   Theatre,  yesterday. 

iKThey  may  not  be  the,  headliners  upon 

I  this  week's  bill  but  the  act  of  none  of 
the  others  was  watched  with  quite  that 
irieiidly  interest  or  leceived  quite  the 
reception  that  awaited  the  veteran 
song-writer  and  his  wife  during  thoir 
20    minutes   upon    the    stage.  Honnin 

.Thornton,  after  owning  up  to  63  years. 

sang  Annie  Rooney,  the  same  song  that 
she  had  given  upon  the  same  stage  a  I 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  she  got 
a  wonderful  response  when  she  asked 
her  audience  to  join  in  the  chorus.  Jim 
Thornton  Indulged  in  a  15-minute  mon-' 
iologue  that  was  full  of  bright  .md  new 
Jokes;  and  then  sa-ng  the  chorus  of 
'many  of  his  numerous  big  song  hits  of 
other  years,  not  a  few  of  which  he  de- 
clared were  written  "down  in  the  old 
; North  end."  "My  Swetheart's  the  Man 
in  the  Moon,"  "On  the  Benches  In  the 
Park,"  and  a  host  of  the  others  In- 
cluded. 

Another  number,  also  enthusiastically 
received,  was  that  presented  by  Karl 
Jorn  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany forces.  Mr.  John  has  a  delight- 
ful    voice    and,    after    singing  three 
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1  numbers,  responded  to  an  un- 
i  1  iible  encore  by  sineing  "I  Hear  You 
(  (I'ing  Me,"  In  which  he  appeared  to 
.  V .  -1  better  advantage  than  In  any  of 
'  I  -  earlier  pieces.    Princess  Rajah,  fol- 
'  ,'    .iig  a  two  years'  trip  abroad,  returns 
i  i  i   r..  F.   Kel'h's  this  week  with  her 
K.Tiicus   "Cleopatra   Dance,"    In  which 
!  she  fondles  and  tantalizes  a  mammoth 
'  live  snake,  dancing  with  It  tightly  colled 
abfnit   her   neck   as   unconcernedly  as 
though  It  had  been  merely  a  streamer 
of    ribbon.     Later    she    presents  her 
".\rabian  Chair  Dance." 

Jesse  I*  Lasky  presents  Gladys  Clark 
and  Henry  Bergman,   supported   by  a 
large  gathering  of  good-looking  and  at- 
traf  lively  go\vTied  young  women  In  "The 
.'^ruietj     Buds,"    in    which    the  young 
\M  irien,  as  In  every  Lasky  production, 
r  i\  :il  the  stars  of  the  cast  In  pnom- 
n.nre,     Edwin   George,    the  talkative 
.iir.;s;ler,    continues    to    improve  wlthi 
.  \.  y  visit:  Hermine  Shone  &  Co.  have 
a  iilrasing  little  comedy  In  "The  Last  of 
lh(  Quakers";  the  Ray  Dooley  Trio,  the' 
H'lbert  Germaine  Trio,  comedy  gym-' 
n:ists,  ajid  the  Pathe  Weekly  csurront 
I  evi  nts  round  out  the  program. 

Next  week  Beatrice  Herford,  famous 
for    her   high    class   monologue  work, 
1  will  maJie  her  vaudeville  debut  at  B.  P. 
,  Keith's. 

BOSTON  THEATRE  — The  Aborn 
<>i  ,ia  company  In  Wagner's  "Lohen- 
i;i  Ml"   The  cast: 

T  .■   Alfred  Kaufman  I 

1  .'.MKrln.'  Morgan  Kingston 

T.  i:imund  John  Graham 

iV  <  Va    Gertrude  Francis 

H,  ,ald   Ixiuis  D'Anftelo 

?|.  ,   Bettlna  Freeman 

( i..u  fried  Jeannette  Kann 

The  opera  has  been  heard  In  Boston  , 
only  at  long  intervals.  Last  night's  per-  ^ 
formanoe  was  the  best  the  Aborn  Com- , 
pany  has  given  here  during  the  present 
-  im-asement,  this  notwithstanding  the 
,  xaoting  character  of  the  demands  made 
\)V  the  work.  , 
Tlie  prelude  was  given  with  fine  taste  > 
by  Mr.  Pasternack  and  his  associates. 
The  hand  of  the  conductor  was  apparent' 
In  tlip  entire  performance. 

■  :  Kingston  was  heard  to  good 
e  as  I^hpngrin.  His  voice  Is  a 
lUxibli  one  with  the  unmi-stakabie 
stamp  of  virility.  There  is  an  unbroken 
flow  of  eloquence  In  sustained  song,  par- 
ticiil.Trlv  in  his  rebuke  to  Elsa  when  he 
revr  lU  ,i  his  Identity.  Hto  acting,  too,  Is 
Inlclliyont. 

.Miss  Bettina  Freeman  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  Elsa  that  excelled  rather  in  the 
musical  than  the  histrionic  sense.  Her 
acting  was  too  tearful  to  be  true.  Elsa 
for  the  most  part  carried  a  heavy  heart, 
hut  she  was  not  without  her  ecstatic  mo- 
„„.n;  s  moments  that  had  no  part  in  her  |i 
perfiumance  last  evening. 

John  Graham's  Frederick  of  'Telra- [ 
mund  was  a  well  conceived  perform-  , 
ance.  His  voice  is  one  that  lends  Itself  , 
■  adily  to  dramatic  music,  and  this 
Hiakes  one  regret  his  family  enuncia- 
tion. His  sinister  purposes  were  con- 
veyed with  something  more  than  a 
scowl,  and  his  "team  work '  with  his 
wife  wa«  well  done:  the  Identity  of 
purpose  of  the  two  was  conveyed. 

As  his  Wife.  Ortrnd.  Miss  Gertrude 
Francis     displayed     a  mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  tonal  beauty.  She  was  discrete 
I  P  nssociate  of  her  husband  In  not 
:,S  her  task,  and  she  led  Elsa 
I  trap  convincingly. 
Ti.e  rost  of  the  cast  gave  good  ac- 
lunts  of  themselves.  The  choruses  In 

main  were  well  given. 
Tonight  Mr.  Leonid  Samoloff  will  sing 
il,e  role  of  I,ohengrin  and  Miss  Esteiie 
'    ntv.orlh  tliat  of  Elsa. 

H  vvwt'  ^  .  "  r  - 

INanips  are  serioDS  tbtnKs.  so  sprious  Ibat 
no  mon  since  .\<lnm  hna  been  able,  except  by 
special  iDiiplratiou,  to  inrent  one  which  sliould 
l.r  pcrfectl.v  slgniflcant.  N'nmes.  I  repeat,  aro 
serious  Ihiiiss;  and  much  Ingenuity  has  been 
i  exerted  In  Inventing  appropriate  ones,  not  only 
(or  ninn  an'!  lieast.  Imt  for  inanimate  things. 
f:ortfBtl)era  and  OodmotUers.  ■  Navigators,  Slilp- 
l  iilldcrs.  I'lurists,  Bntanista.  Chemists,  Jockeys, 
li-cderM,  Stage  Coach  Proprlclon!.  Quacks. 
I'erritmera.  .N'orcllBts  and  Dramatists,  hate  aJl 
'isplured  thnir  taste  In  the  selection  ot  NaAea. 


We  Have  No  Spring. 

A    t'lC  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  sel- 
dom have  a  better  season  for  reading 
the  very  first  lines  ot  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales  than  this  year.  With  them 
one  can  compare  William  Morris's. 
Welcome  o  March:  wbose  kindly  days  and  di7 
MaUe  April  worthy  of  the  throstle's  sons.  • 

Nowadays  we  have  cllmatological  at- 
lases In  which  we  can  chet  k  up  the  ac- 
cur.'icy  of  a  poet's  description  of  the 
seasons.     From   these  we  see  that  in  i 
most  of  the  British  Isles,  as  well  &i  here  j 
In  eastern  Massachusetts,  April  is  nor- 
mally the  driest  month  of  the  year;  but) 
In  tlie  river  basins  of  southern  England  ! 
March  is  the  driest,   hence  the  poets' 
accounts.        STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 

Ballard  Vale,  April  10. 


Speaking  of  Rats. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  short  articles  in  this  column 
are  always  "up-to-date"  we  were  not 
surprised  to  see  within  the  last  ten  days 
two  paragraphs  headed   "Rats."  The 
rats  are  to  be  handled,  not  roughly,  but 
with  care,   during  the   last   weeks  of 
April  in  time  for  the  clean-up  campaign, 
to  rake  in  a  good  crop  of  dead  ones 
when  the  city  carts  go  forth  the  flrsti 
week  in  May  to  collect  all  the  rubbish 
that   housewives    wish   to    dispose  of. 
That    the    poisons,    traps    and  other 
methods  t'o  be  used  shall  do  their  best 
work,  I  advise  housewives  to  begin  now 
to  starve  the  rat;  in  other  words,  leave 
no  food  about;  be  sure  garbage  cans  are 
kept  covered.    Then  when  the  rat  man 
comes  along  with  his  tempting  morsels, 
or  with  whatever  system  he  may  em- 
ploy, the  rat  Is  ready  for  a  feast,  which 
should  properly  end  in  a  large  death 
rate     If  the  public  will  only  help  in 
this  campaign  a  great  service  will  have 
been  rendered  to  all  who  must  feel  an 
Interest  in  the  death  conditions -and  alsO| 
in  the  economic  side  of  the  city  welfare. 
Boston.  April  12.  B.  L.  T. 

For  tlie  Committee. 

There  was  once  a  widesipread ,  belief 
that  rats  could  be  destroyed  by  cussing 
them  in  rhvmes.  Rosalind  says  to  Cella 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden:  "I  was  never  so 
berhym'd  since  Pythagoras's  timej,  that 
I  was  an  Irish  rat.  which  I  can  hardly 
remember."  Are  none  of  these  rhymes 
to  be  found  in  old  books  of  magic?  Spare 
tlie  white  rat.  To  come  upon  one  sud- 
denly presages  good  luck.  Remember, 
too.  that  rats  have  been  the  Instrument 
of  heaven's  vengeance.  The  tragedy  of 
Bisliop  Hatton  has  been  told  in  verse  by 
.Southey.  The  story  of  Poppiel  the  First, 
i  King  of  Poland,  is  not  so  familiar.  He 
was  a  profane  man,  whose  customary 
oath  was:  "May  rats  eat  me!"  He  died 
naturally  of  disease,  but  his  son,  Pop- 
piel the  Second,  a  tyrant,  poisoned  his 
uncles  and  would  not  grant  them  burial. 
This  crime  caused  the  retainers  in  hor- 
ror to  leave  the  court.  Poppiel  and  his 
cruel  wife  were  almost  alone  when  an 
army  of  rats  coming  from  the  rotting 
bodies  of  the  slain  attacked  the  murder- 
ous couple  and  ate  them. 

Here  Is  a  pleasanter  story  which  Col. 
St.  Leger  told  to  Grant  Duff.  His  moth- 
er-in-law once  bought  a  charming  lap- 
dog  on  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris.  When 
she  took  It  home,  the  dog  surprised  her 
by  running  up  the  curtains.  It  was  a 
huge  rat  carefully  dressed. 


Physical  Surnames. 

We  spoke  recently  of  baptismal  names 
n  bingland:  howsoraehuve  been  laughed 
.nway.  while  others  show  that  there  are 
still  foolish  parents  who  handicap  their 
chlidven  for  life.  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Price 
of  Ewell.  England,  has  drawn  up, a  list 
of  authentic  surnames  "identical  with 
the  words  for  iiarts  or  characteristic  ac- 
.  tions  of  tlto  human  body." 


Ankles 
Armes 

I  Urick 
IlrarU 
IWUef 
KtiDk 
Blood 
Bodj 
Bono 
Bowel 
Brain 
Kreathiog 
}!ro\Te 
•  alf 
f'heek 
Thest 
t 'hetT 


Colliibone 

KIboir 

Kyes 

FIngsr 

Fleshe 

Foot 

Forehead 

Gall 

GoMelt 

Gum 

Hsir 

Hand 

Head 

Heart 

Heel 

Joy  at 

Kidney 


Kncebonc 
Laugher 

Limb 

Llpp 

LuinM 

Lung 

Marrow 

Memory 

Nail 

Neck 

Fallett 

Palmes 

Papua 

Quick 

Keason 

Rump 

SenM 


Shin 

Skin 

Skull 

Smiles 

.Soul 

Spittle 

Talk 

Tear 

Tample 

Toe 

Toes 

TonRi!» 

Tooth 

Vein 

Voice 

niilsker 

Wrist 


Hiding. 

The  two  German  cruisers  now  at  New- 
port News  recall  "C.  R's"  verses  pub- 
lished in  the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London. 
They  wore  suggested  by  Mr.  Winston , 
Churchill's  statement:  "There  are  only! 
two  German  cruisers  at  large,  and  they 
are  In  hiding." 

Two  hidden  German  cruisers  lie 

la  snug  retreat  nbidlog: 
OI  Cut  your  loss  sweet  enemy; 
Come  out!    We'll  give  the  hiding! 

You  may  not  know— you  gallant  chaps— 

At  anrhor  somewhere  riding. 
How  wags  the  world;  but  best,  perhaps, 

To  come  and  take  your  biding. 


Afternoon  Tea. 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  wife  of  the 
seventh  duke,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  afternoon  tea,  as  we  stated 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Russell,  the  author  of  "Collections  and 
Recollections"  ;  but  some  one  in  London 
has  exhumpd  this  recipe  given  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  as  far  back  as  1664,  foi 
"tea  with  eggs,"  to  be  served  "whr-u 
yon  come  home  from  attending  busincs.- 
abroad  and  are  veiT  hungi-y  and  yet 
have  not  conveniently  to  eat  presently 
a  compcteilt  meal.  Two  yolks  of  new- 
laid  eggs  are  beaten  up  with  sugar,  and 
near  a  pint  of  infused  tea  is  poured 
upon  them,  .\fter  stirring  well  driiil; 
the  mixture  hot.  This  discu.'jseth  and 
satlsfleth  all  rawness  and  indigence  of 
the  stomach  and  preserves  one  a  S'>od 
w.hlle  from  the  necessity  of  eating.  '  • 
•  Let  the  hot  water  remain  soaking 
upon  the  tea  no  longer  than  whiles  you 
can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm  very  iorsure- 
ly.  •  •  *  Thus  you  have  only  the 
spiritual  parts  of  the  tea,  which  is 
much  more  active,  penetrative  and 
friendly  to  nature." 


HANDEL-HAYDN 
GIVES  PARKER'S 
GRAIL  MUSIC 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
IMollenhauer,  conductor,  celebrated  last 
pight  in  Symphony  Hall  the  100th  an- 

Slversary  of  the  adoption  of  Its  consti- 
itlon.  The  muslo  performed  was  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Horatio  Parker 
a  poem  "Morven  and  the  Grail,"  by 
(Wan  Hooker.  The  •  solo  quartet  was 
iPUBposed  of  Mmes.  Hudson-Alexander 
ftnft  liulford,  Lambert  Murphy  and 
Clarence  Whltehill.  A  second  quartet 
MM  composed  of  Mrs.  Lora  L.  Mc- 
Ouane.  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Hemenway,  Will- 
lam  W.  Hicks  and  Alfred  Denghausen. 

In  Mr.  Hooker's  poem  Morven  Is  told 
by  angelic  voices  to  follow  the  vision, 
to  follow  the  Grail.  He  does  not  find  it 
In  Avalon,  the  heaven  of  pleasure,  for 
Sigurd  the  Volsung  sings  of  riding  forth 
against  the  Dragon.  He  does  not  find 
It  In  Valhalla,  for  there  in  the  banquet- 
lUg-hall  of  heroes  he  hears  Saint 
Cecilia's  voice.  He  does  not  find  it  in 
Paradise  among  the  saints.  He  hears 
there  the  Holy  Virgin  communing  with 
her  new  born  babe,  and  he  knows  that 
man  cannot  be  content  forever  at  rest. 
He  will  go  forth  and  be  as  a  little  child, 
and,  lo,  the  heavens  open  and  he  sees 
the  Grail  and  hears  the  angels  singing 
of  the  mysterloilB  creation.  "And  for 
as  much  as  God  of  his  own  heart  so 
Imagineth  all  things  that  they  die  and 
rise  again,  therefore  shall  the  earth 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  world  without 
end." 

The  poem  is  a  singular  one.  The  bring- 
ing together  ot  a  Knight  of  the  Grail. 
Sigurd  and  St.  Cecilia,  reminds  one  of 
the  curious  collection  of  heroes  whose 
statues  stand  in  the  groves  of  Blarney. 
The  verse  Is  now  artfully  naive,  now 
Bwollen,  seldom  siinple  and  effective; 
row  mediaeval  in  sentiment  with  a  dash 
ot  the  mysticism  of  Vaughan,  now 
Swinburnian  in  its  long  rhetorical 
eweep.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  rhyth- 
mic variety  could  tempt  a  composer. 
Mr.  Hooker  has  been  so  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Parfcer  ii»  operatic 
work  that  he  realizes  the  importance  of 
writing  verses  for  music,  lines  that  nvay 
■ult  singers  as  well  as  a  composer. 

Musical  works  WTitten  for  a  specific 
occasion  are  seldom  Impressive  at  the 
time  or  destined  to  have  long  life.  We 
had  hoped  that  Mr.  Parker,  the  com- 
poser of  "Hora  Novissima"  and  "Ca- 
bral-Mor,"  would  by  his  "Morven" 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Per- 
haps the  text  did  not  inspire  him;  per- 
haps he  was  not  in  the  vein.  "Morven" 
Is  the  performance  of  an  allotted  task.i 
not  a  labor  of  love.  Hardly  a  page  ofj 
It  suggests  a  composer  saying  with  the| 
painter  of  old:  "It  is  in  me  and  must, 
come  out." 

This  music  is  not  conspicuous  forj 
beauty  of  melody,  obvious  or  subtle,  for 
dramatic  signiflcanoe,  or  for  that  rapt, 
ecstatic  emotion  with  whicli  so  many , 
pages  In  "Hora  jv-'ovissima"  are 
charged.  The  chorus  ot  the  Dwellers 
In  Avalon  suggests  surely  a  sensuous 
treatment,  but  the  composer's  dwellers 
are  matter-of-fact,  almost  stalisMcal. 
In  their  Invitation  to  rest.  Sigurd  Is 
not  heroic  the  moment  lie  begins  lo 
sing. 

The  song  In  Valhalla  might  well  be  in 
a  more  barbaric  strain.  Not  till  we 
com.;  to  the  Saints  singing  "We  have 
sinn'd  and  turn'd  away  our  faces"  do 
we  find  the  ma8ter>'  tliat  has  char- 
acterized Mr.  Parker's  treatment  of 
choral  music  in  limes  past.  "The 
Lullaby  of  Our  Lady"  stands  out  In 
bold  relief  from  a  confused,  drab,  in- 
consequent i  '  i»und.  Here  are  Im- 
aginative 1  i<ir  the  voice  withj 
line  poetic  m.  , .  i  .i  .  utation.  Yet  even 
In  the  miJdle  section  beginning  "Master, 
thy  high  commands,"  there  is  a^  lapse 
Into  the  perfunctory  and  commonplace. 
In  the  finale  there  are  a  few  note- 
wortl'.y  effects  of  choral  sonority. 

Tlwre  is  a  prevailing  lack  of  Imagina- 
tion. Take  the  music  given  to  Morven. 
How  seldom  is  there  any  emphasis  or 
amplification  of  the  text!  It  Is  strange 
that  the  man  who  cotild  hear  as  in  a 
vision  the  angelic  music  of  th.'  Grail 
could  fail  In  giving  signincance  to  tlie 
phrases  of  the  dissatisfied  and  seeking 
wanderer. 

The  facility  of  Mr.  Parker  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  this  oratorio  there 
Is  ample  proof  of  this  facility.  It  can 
t-ai<ily  be  called  academic  facility  or 
Hcademic  routine,  for  lhcn>  is  nm  h  that 
Is  harmonically  mol  a 
restlessne.^'s  that  s(.  firi- 
mental  :  there  is  a  ti  ,  ves 
at  no  rcK'ilt.  This  Is  to  .nU  in  iin-  in- 
strumentation as  In  the  music  for  voices. 
The  latter  is  loo  often  di  j-  and  withotit 
meaning;  the  former  la  often  laboriously 
contrived  and  at  times  tujgid,  ixuntias- 
lic.  I 

The  oratorio  hjnA  been  thoroughly  re- 
lie.irsed      The  excellent   Fiiiirin'.',   of  the 


.1  f. 


I  h 


The  M" 

tt  thai*^'' 
der's  ■♦c!' 
acktio«  !• 
beauty  • 

e;^tl;i'or'si.ura'sn.u.ic.    Mr.  Wi.u^  - 
has  a  rich  and  noble  voice;  hv, 

enunciation  is  admirable;  hot  last  nlgl:. 

he  sang  wHh  only  s!H   '  >' 

dynamic   indlcatlona,  - 

morse.less  Intensity.    M.>    Mnii.  i  ■  i' > - 

the  one  conspicuous  solo,  and  blie  saiiB 

It  with  requisite  simplicity  and  gentle, 

restrained  emotion.   

There  was  a  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded   liberally.     Mr.    Parker  was 
brought  out  .lust  bef.  :.-  • 
Bton     After  the  intci 
were  made  by  Mr.  Cou      ■<  - 
acting  president  of  the  society,  ami  bj 
Mr  Henry  M.  Rogers,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  local  music  lovers. 


VIEW. 


THE      DRAMATIC  CRITICS 
.  POINT. 

To  the  lid i lor  of  The  Heralo  : 

Mr.  Henry  Francis  Smith's  letter.  "A 
Protesting  Voice,"  Is  somewhat -hysler- 
iral.  It  Is  not  customary  for  reporters 
to  leave  a  theatre  after  the  first  act  on 
the  night  of  a  first  production.  In  re- 
viewing "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  I  con- 
sidered It  as  an  entertainment,  not  as  a 
subject  for  polemical  discussion. 

Like  certain  sentimentalists' Mr.  Smith 
l8  unconsciously  acting  as  press  agent  for 
the  production.  Unlike  many  of  the 
protesting  letter*,  his  is,  however,  not 
based  on  mere  hearsay.  If  the  Negro 
is  to  be  thus  coddled  why  were  thtre  no 
loyal  Rtissian  voices  raised  for  justice 
and  tho  suppression  of  "The  Yellow 
Ticket"  with  Its  travesty  on  Russian 
brutality  and  governmental  methods? 

No  one  who  lived  through  the  recon- 
struction period  in  the  southern  states 
will  deny  their  horrors.  The  younger 
Negrnes,  mad  with  power,  apd  often 
against  the  will  of  older  and  wiser 
members  of  their  race,  wreaked 
vengeance  and  heaped  indignities  alike 
upon  former  cruel  tyrants  and  klncly 
employers.  Many  of  the  most  deplor- 
able incidents  were  not  contrived  by  the 
Negroes  themselves  but  were  directly 
Instigated  by  northern  agitators  w.iose 
arrogant  democracy,  irritated  by  tlte 
SQUthorn  gentility,  sought  lo  make  cap- 
ital out  of  a  trusting  people  by  whom 
any  newcomer  from  the  North  was 
looked  upon  as  a  deliverer.  These  men 
tllly  kept  alive  race  hatred  and  fanned 
the  flame  of  resentment  which  burned 
brightly  In  the  breasts  of  those  so  lately 
freed  from  the  abominable  institution  of 
slavery.  .  , 

--Some  of  these  incidents  are  shown  for 
dramatic  purposes  in  the  second  act  of 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  "The  episode 
of  Gus  was  introduced  simply  that  the 
plot  might  proceed,  and  the  oxploits  of 
the  Ku  Klux  add  to  the  spectacular  in- 
terest of  the  production. 

To  many  theatregoers  the  Joys  of 
melodrama  are  as  a  closed  book.  Others 
are  less  refined  in  their  tastes.  They 
are  at  least  tolerant.  No  douln  the  ap- 
plause at  the  deeds  of  the  Ku  Klux 
which  so  disturbed  ^rr.  Smith  was 
prompted  not  .so  much  Ijy  malignant  race 
prejudice  as  by  childish  joy  in  the  fact 
that  the  villlan  who  In  this  play  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Negro,  was  being  punished 
and  one  of  tlie  heroines  rescued.  It  is 
also  barely  possible  that  those  in  the 


audience  with  a  feeling  for  the  specta- 
cular were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the 
whito-clad  riders  on  their  spirited  horses 
dashing  through  the  n'8Vht  °n  heroic 
errandl.  KATHARINE  WRIGHT. 
Boston,  April  13. 

/VC>-«'W<cr1'**-  „  , 

The  N  T  Evening  Post,  in  an  article 
written  probably   by   Mr.   Towse,  the 
dramaUc  critic  ot  the  Post,  pays  just 
tribute   to   Eben   Piympton.  "Though 
lacking  in  stature  and  unendowed  by 
any  special  physical  attractiveness, .  his 
spirited  delivery,  his  cle^r  Intelligence 
and  emotional  vigor  brought  him  to  the 
front  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as 
one  ot  the  most  capable  young  leading 
men  ot  the  day.    »    •  rejoined 
Edwin  Booth,   with  '^hom  he  played 
second  parts  in  a  number  ot  Shakes 
perian  plays,   acquiring  an  experience 
which  gave  him  a  leading  place  araon„ 
the  most  competent  Interpreters  of  tlie 
legitimate      and      romantic  drama 
Speaking  of  Plympton's  association  TMth 
Julia  Marlowe  and  Mary  Andor.son.  and 
the  wonderful  cast   of  "Hamlet  for 
Lester    Wallack's    benefit    (1888),  the 
writer  says:    "In  those  days  he  touchetl 
few  parts  that  he  did  not  adorn,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  fame, 
but  the  promise  of  his  early  prime  was 
never  fully  realized.   •  •  •   A  perform- 
er of  thorough  training,  wide  versatility 
and  authoritative  style.  •  •  •  In  his 
successive    reappearances    he  demon- 
strated his  old  mastery  of  technique 
and  his  unfailing  Intelligence.  •  *  •  If 
he  was  not  a  great  actor,  he  was  at 
least  an  uncommonly  good  one,  'with  an 
Instinctive  capacity  for  his  art,  which 
was  developed  by  hard  work  and  varied 
■  experience.     Ho  was  an  accomplished 
artist— both  in  action  and  diction— with 
,a   distinctive    stvle    which   made  him 
irnn-^iir    ,ws   ill    ii!l   but    the   vc'V  best 


roles.  In  ti 


"Scald  Miserable." 

As  llio  World  Wass: 

In  Berenford  Chanoellor'a  recent  book. 
"The  Annals  of 'the  Strand,"  occurs  a 
reference  to,  and  a  full  page  Illustra- 
tion of.  a  procession  of  "Scald  Miserable 
Masons"  copied  from  an  old  print  dated 
ITW.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  from 
nny  sources  at  my  command  or  from 
my  Masonic  friends  any  Information 
logardlng:  "Scald  Miserable  Masons." 
fan  any  of  the  "Wags"  throw  any 
littht  on  Ihc  subject? 

In  this  neck  of  the  woods  "Aimt 
nhody"  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
song  responsible  for  the  demise  of  the 
cow.  The  first  verse  was  as  follows: 

Tell  Aunt  Rlioily.  tell  Aunt  RUorty. 
Tell  Atnit  Rliody  i\w  old  gooae  is  fleod 
She  was  sn^  ing.  ehe  ^'na  ttavinK. 
Slie  was  saving  to^iuake  a  feather  bed. 

C.  P.  HOWARD. 

Brockton.  April  12. 

["Scald"  Is  here  used  figuratively, 
meaning  scurvy,  mean,  contemptible. 
"  'Scald  Miserable:  a  burlesque  desig- 
nation apparently  first  used  in  1742  In 
connection  with  a  procession  of  raga- 
imufflns_  Intended  to  ridicule  the  Free- 
tnasons.'  A  print  of  1771  representing 
this  brought  the  expression  Into  tem- 
porary currency."  The  New  English 
(Oxford)  Dictionary  then  gives  two 
titles:  "1742,  An  Epistle  from  Die 
Poney.  Esq..  Grandmaster  of  the  Right 
Black-Guard  Society  of  Scald-Miserable 
Masons."  "1771.  (Title  ot  plate  by  Be- 
noist.)    A   Geometrical    View    of  the 

rJrand  Procession  of  the  Scald  Miserable 
Masons.  Designed  as  they  were  Drawn 
up  over  against  Somerset  House,  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April. 
Ant)  174^."  See  also  Angelo's  "Remi- 
niscences" (1828),  r.  407-8.  Is  not  the 
3ate  "1740"  given  by  Beresford  Chancel- 
lor erroneous?— Ed.] 


■Hina.  Ono  of  ! 
1  roninntic  draiit 

•M'  the  Mountebank,  ilio  (ii  -  i  a 

lom  "l.e  rnilla.sse."  in  win  !•  U 

I'l'mnltro,  according  to  Gaiili.  ■,  :  .  l  i  the 
Midieiice  "thrilled  and  palpitating"  for 
I'  Ur  hours. 

The  cast  of  "Hamlet,"  referred  to  by 
I  Post,  included  Edwin  Booth.  Barrett. 
>'ayo,  Gilbert,  Plympton  (Laertes), 
\  anderfelt,  KeU-ey,  Mordaunt,  WheeUck,  , 
M.  l^vlck,  Edwards.  Mme.  Modjeska, 
<!ertrude  Kellogs,  Hanford,  Jefferaon 
(I'^rst  Grave  Digger),  Florence  (Second 
(irave  Digger)  and  Rose  Coghlan  (Player 
'lueeii).  The  profits  were  $21,660.17.  | 
!  lie  play  was  acted  at  the  Metropolllan 
I  ipera  House,  which  was  given  free  of 
<  liarirc. 


I  |.iu  u|i  Ml .  aljimi  i  b  r.)  I  iRiii, 
n  to  oouiu  up  my  Blanip.i. 
ii   ,  ,       <lny  1)11  a  sumluy  »o  gay, 

ii,  11  ■•    oiing  giria  1  tra  1b  la; 
They  sny'as  'hey  pass  by  my  window,  • 
I  aw.'Cl, 

Mil  i  Ti-  b  at  the  hack  of  the  bar! 


The  Tuneful  Junes. 

As  the  M'orld  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  I  heard  tlie  late  Mr. 
3igourney  Butler,  aided  by  Harry  Rus- 
sell and  a  willlni?  and  lusty  chorus,  sing 
i  ditty  on  the  campus  at  Harvard  the 
tune  of  which  lingers  lovingly  in  my 
nemory  of  the  melodious  and  mirthful. 
But  the  precious  words  have  escaped 
ttie!  The  charm  ot  that  class  day  in 
?entle  June,  the  green  grass  and  leafing 
trees,   the    sunshine,    the   ghmpse  of 

ingers  here  and  there  under  the  um- 
brageous branches — all  these  leave  a 
jtamp  upon  the  mind  which  fades  but 

;lowly.  Most  affecting,  however,  is  the 
recollection  of  tho  joyous  crowd  of 
t'Oung  Bostonians,  many  of  whom  could 
be  named,  survivors  ot  a  cheery, 
promise-borne  youth  today  grown  graver 
ir.d — must  we  confess  it — bulkier  and 
grayer.  Great  gaps  have  been  made  in 
the  ranks  of  these  good  fellows,  but 
their  gleesome  .erood  nature,  their  spirit 
ol  good-fellowship,  irresistibly  conta- 
gious, will  long  abide  with  me,  at  least. 
What  sang  those  boys?  One  composi- 
tion in  particular  haunts  me,  a  thing 
difficult  to  characterize,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a  jeremiad,  a  rolling,  rollicking 
chorus  which  ended  thus  assurlngly: 

Tra  la  la.  tra  la  la. 
For  Malone's  at  the  back  of  the  bar! 
Who,  I  implore,  can  supply  a  stanza 
or  two,  restoring  the  fuller  recollection 
of  these  lost  or  vanishing  chords? 

WILLIAN  B.  WRIGHT. 
Boston,  April  12. 

Harvard  men,  Tve  are  Informed,  have 
not  spoken  of  the  yard  as  a  "campus," 
at  least  not  for  many  years. 

The  song  that  haunts  Mr.  Wright 
was  copyrighted  In  1876.  Edward  Har- 
rigan  and  Pat  Rooney  used  to  sing  It. 
The   Herald    discussed    this   song  and 

Muldoon  the  Solid  Man"  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Here  are  the  words  ot  the 
former  one: 

I  keep  a  siiioon  on  the  corner,  my  boy*. 

Anil,  faith.  I've  a  flourlahing  tr»d«; 
I've    hioiight    out   my    cousin,  Nathaniel 

Uoyle; 

The  inone.v  on  whiakey  I  made; 
1  could  sell  to  you  now  a  nice  Pusse  CaflCey, 

Or  a  Kbino  Victoria  Segar; 
No  slate,  chalk  or  pencil  la  kept  In  th* 

house 

When  Halone's  at  the  back  of  the  bar. 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 
When  Malone's  at  the  back  ot  the  bar! 

I  never  was  stood  up  for  brandy  or  beer. 

My  rule  1»  to  never  give  tick; 
When   a  bum's  at   the  store  on   a  cold 
winter's  morn 
It's  inesett  that  Is  making  a  kick. 
I  set  out  a  lunch  on  the  table  so  neat, 

v~at  herrings,  presarvsd  in  a  Jar; 
I'll  fui   off  the  hand  of  a   "snooier"  er 
"vag" 

That  grabs  when  I'm  back  of  the  bar! 


I  A  New  Version. 

As  liip  World  Wags; 
I    Can  1  encroach  on  your  valuable  space 
I  bv  sending  tn  my  up-to-date  version  of 
the  good  old  "Missionary  Hymn"? 
The  morolng  light  Is  breaking. 

The  darkoesa  disappears. 
The  lODs  of  earth  are  waking 
To  penlteatlol  tears. 
It  runs  like  this: 
1         The  mornlDf  light  i»  rlouding, 

Tbe  darkness  Is  pinfound. 
I         The  sons  of  earth  are  marcblBg 
To  drum  and  canuon  round. 
•"Kiicli  hreeae  that  eweePK  the  ooesa 

Brlugs  tidings  from  arfar 
Of  nations  In  commotion" 
KuvaeoA  lu  cruel  war. 

*  *  Civil-  WAR  VETERAN. 
Dorchester. 


'HAENSEL&GRETEL' 
GIVEN  BY  ABORNS 

The  first  of  the  two  extra  matinee  per- 
formances by  the  Aborn  company,  with 
"Haensel  and  Gretel"  as  the  offering, 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Wherever  the  love  of 
children  exists  this  opera  is  certain  to 
be  welcomed.  Its  pretty  fairy  story 
one  never  tires  of  listening  to  and  its 
charming  music  is  ever  a  treat.  The 
Aborn  company  gave  a  most  satisfac- 
tory presentation.  The  part  of  Peter, 
the  father,  down  on  the  program  as 
talvcn  by  Ix>ui8  d'Angelo.  was  excep- 
tionally good.  Louise  Hauasman  waa 
good  in  the  mother's  role,  but  should 
speak  more  clearly.  Gladys  Chandler  as 
Haensel  gave  Peter  a  close  call  for  the 
honors  of  the  afternoon.  Mary  Carson 
!as  Gretel  was  very  little  behind  Haensel. 
The  witch,  as  portrayed  by  Mary  L. 
Biggers,  caused  the  eyes  of  the  little 
ones  to  snap  with  excitement.  Leonoro 
Beck  had  the  double  part  of  the  sand- 
man and  the  dew  fairy.  Mr.  Fastemacic 
led  the  orchestra  with  success.  The 
I  opera  Is  to  be  given  again  Friday  after- 
noon at  3, 


When  lilacs  l«»t  In  the  dooryard  bloom'd. 

And  the  great  star  early  droop'd  In  the 
western  sky  In  the  night. 

\  mourn'd.  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever- 
returning  spring. 


Wilkes  Booth  In  Paris. 

Much  has  been  written  this  week  about 
.Tohn  Wilkes  Booth.  Nowhere  have  we 
geen  any  allusion  to  Booth's  sojourn  In 
Paris  shortly  before  the  assassination. 
In  the  Journal  of  Edmond  Got,  the  fa- 
mous actor,  is  this  entry: 

"April  30,  1865— The  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln — some  days  after  the 
taking  of  Richmond,  at  the  end  at  last 
of  the  interminable  war  of  secession 
which  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  northern  states — and  I  knew  the 
chief  actor. 

"Actor  Is  the  word,  for  about  three 
months  ago  Fechter  wrote  to  me  In- 
closing a  warm  letter  of  Introduction  to  i 
B!ooth,  a  celebrated  tragedian  of  New ' 
York,  who  wished  to  spend  some  time 
[in  Paris. 

I  "Booth  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow, 
energetic  looking,  with  distinguished 
manner,  highly  cultured,  but  speaking 
hardly  any  French. 

"I  courteously  offered  him  hospitality 
until  he  had  secured  an  apartment  and 
a.  carriage  by  the  month,  for  he  wished 
to  live  like  a  gentleman.  He  passed 
three  days  In  my  house,  endeavoring 
through  me  to  put  himself  In  touch 
with  art  and  life  In  Paris.  Several 
tlmtfs  while  we  were  smoking,  I  remem- 
iber,  he  spoke  to  me  about  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare,  Brutus,  especially  Brutus. 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  Brutus  in 
France  ?' 

'  'We  admire  him  at  college,  in  the 
Greek  version,  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch. But  what  waa  Brutus  at  bottom 
but  an  ungrateful,  sinister  dreamer,  a 
sophist  to  the  finger  nails?  Did  he  not 
judge  himself,  'with  his  role,  in  his 
last  words:  "Virtue,  thou  art  only  a 
name!"  ' 

"Booth,  confused,  nervously  changed 
the  subject.   I  remember  this  now. 

"After  he  Iiad  left  my  house  I  saw 
him  very  often.  He  went  to  the  theatres 
and  about  town  and  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  Parisian  civllliation  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  introduced  him.  on  his 
urgent  wish,  to  a  pretty  girl,  one  of  my 
friends  (?)  whom  he  had  noticed  at  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin  in  'Les  Flllbustiers 
do  la  Sonora.' 

"What  was  my  surprise  one  morning 
to  hear  this  young  person,  who  was  far 
from  being  timid,  telling  me— she  was  all 
upset— that  he  was  a  madman;  that  he 
v.  ould  got  up  In  the  night  to  jabber.  Ilka 
a  sleep-walker,  with  ghosts.  She  was' 
nfrald  of  lilm;  she  would  run  away  to' 
Nice,  without  saying  good-by.  Bon  | 
vo.vage!  I 

"Soon  afterwards  Booth  himself  camel 
to  take  leave  of  me.  He  was.  apparently  1 
at  least,  wholly  in  his  right  mind.  He  i 
was  going  back  to  America. 

"  'It  Is  necessary  that  I  return." 

"And  'tis  he  that,  during  a  perform- 
ance in  Washington,  shot  President  Lin-  I 
coin  and  waejiot  arrested. 

"I  arn  sure  that  this  determined  fellow 
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France.  He  fought  against  It  vainly. 
He  succumbed  to  It  on  his  return." 

This  singular  atory  Is  in  the  .""'cond 
volume  of  Got's  Journal,  edited  bv  his 
.son  Mederic  Got  and  published  at  Parks 
In  1910. 


That  Tired  Feeling. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Spring  fever?  What  Is  It?  Of  course 
I  birds,  buds  and  ball  games  are  the 
crltlcological  factors,  but  what  is  tht 
thing  itself?  I  wish  some  of  our  psycijo- 
! logical  physiologists  (or  should  I  say 
1  physiological  psychologists)  would  put 
their  minds  on  It.  They  might  find  some 
organic  change  In  us  that  recurs  with 
the  advent  of  April  showers.  How  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  dispel  this  deadly 
lassitude  by  taking  five  grains  of  the 
extract  of  some  gland  or  other  taken 
from  a  case  of  guinea  pig;  convenient 
to  all  but  poets  and  baseball  managers. 

However,  when  I  rouse  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  indulge  in  a  little  introspec- 
tion, I  am  forced  to  the  Ignominious 
conclusion  that  my  Inertia  is  not  so 
much  more  profound  now,  but  merely ' 
perhaps  more  frank.  In  t'ne  fall  and 
winter  one  has  to  be  busy,  plausibly  at 
work,  or  one  is  looked  down  on. 

Boston,  April  12.  G.  H.  B. 
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Jli>  other  night  «t  illnn">r  in  Went  I'hlla 
[delphla  a  little  girl  surprtsfd  her  mother  by 
M.»ing:  "im  not  stucW  ou  this  bread." 
".\Inrglo."  Bald  her  mother  rcprorlngly,  "you 
want  to  cut  that  slang  oiil.  "  "TUat's  a  peach 
of  a  way  of  porrerflag  the  oblld,"  remarked 
tlie  father.  "I  know.  "  replied  the  mother, 
"but  I  Juxt  wanted  to  put  her  -wise." 


To  Outward  View. 

The  London  insurance  committee  re- 
cently objected  to  one  of  their  clerks 
appearing  In  uniform.  This  excited  com- 
ment. One  Indignant  person  reproached 
the  committee  for  living  about  30  years 
behind  the  times.  He  recalled  the  case 
of  Sir  Richard  Moon  of  the  London  & 
Northwestern  railway,  who  discharged 
a  clerk  for  coming  to  the  office  one 
Satui-day  morning  in  flannels.  Nor  was 
It  BO  long  ago  that  counter  clerks  at 
some  of  the  banks  In  London  were  com- 
pelled to  be  clean  shaven  and  to  wear 
white  cravats.  'The  Idea  was  perhaps 
that  the  more  closely  they  resembled 
the  clergy  the  greater  would  be  their 
honesty."  They  also  resembled  the  eld- 
erly gentlemen  who  sat  orficially  at 
faro  and  roulette  tables  at  Saratoga 
when  we  were  young  and  enthusiastic 
sociologists  and  nothing  pertaining  to 
man  was  foreign  to  us. 

For  many  years  in  the  northern  states 
a  lawyer  In  good  standing  was  expected 
to  wear  a  stovepipe  hat.  A  physician, 
a  family  physician,  sported  a  full  beard. 
This  Inspired  confidence.  Young  doc- 
tors were  In  despair  if  their  whiskerage 
was  scanty.  A  poet  was  supposed  to 
have  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  as 
though  ho  partook  of  no  earthly  food. 
Marius  in  "Les  Miserablcs"  was  the 
type  of  the  romantic  youth.  In  his  self- 
chosen  poverty  his  garments  were 
shabby,  his  hat  was  of  the  shockini; 
variety,  but  his  soul  saw  the  stars  and 
communed  with  them.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of 
professional  and  business  men  to  dis- 
guise outwardly  their  calling.  Even 
the  majority  of  musicians  have  their 
hair  otft  at  least  one  In  two  months. 

HANDEL-HAYDN 
ARTISTS'  NIGHT 

Artists'  Night,  the  third  concert  in  the 
I  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  centenary 
festival,  took  place  last  evening  at 
I  Symphony  Hall.  Mme.  .-Vnlta  Rio,  so- 
^  prano;  Miss  Christine  Miller,  contralto; 
I  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  and  Earl  Cart- 
wright,  bass,  were  the  assisting  artists. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Rossini, 
overture.  "William  Tell  ;  Volpath,  in- 
termezzo; Handel,  Largo;  Haydn,  Ser- 
enade for  strings;  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
hymn  "Panama"  ;  chorus,  orchestra  and 
organ;  Verdi,  aria.  "Celeste  Aida"  from 
"Aida."  Mr.  Murphy;  aria,  "Zeffiretti 
Luslnghieri,"  from  Mozart's  "Ido- 
menico,"  Mme.  Rio;  Buzzi-Peccia,  aria. 
"Gloria,"  Mr.  Cartwright;  aria,  "Adieu, 
Forets,"  from  Tschaikowsky's  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  Miss  Miller;  Haydn,  chorus  and 
trio.  "The  Heavens  are  ''Telling,"  from 
the  "Creation."  Mme.  Rio,  Messrs.  Mur- 
phy and  Cartwright;  Parker.  "Hie  Breve 
Vivitus,"  from  "Hora  Novissima,"  Mmes. 
Rio  and  Miller.  Messrs.  Murphy  and 
Cartwright;  chorus  "Hallelujuh,"  from 
Handel's  "IVIessiah." 

Mrs.  Beach's  hymn,  composed  for  the 
Panama-Pacific    exposition,    was  per- 
formed for  tlie  first  time  in  Boston.  Ani 
ingenuous  work,  it  rises  to  an  effective  P 
climax.    It  was  repeated. 

Mme.  Rio  sang  here  Dec.  21,  1901.  in 
"The  Messiah."  She  was  heard  airain 
the  following  year,  In  1904  she  sane  in 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  a  year  later,  on 
April  23,  in  "The  Creation."  She  has 
sung  abroad  in  opera  and  concert — an 
experienced  singer  her  agreeable  and 
well  schooled  voice  v.-as  heard  to  ad- 
^'antage  in  Jlozatt  s  aria.  Recalled  ^^he 
sang  "Marechiare."  a  Neapolitan  folk 
song  by  Tosti  in  the  Italiai;  marner. 
Her  animation  pleased  the  audience  and 
the  song  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Murphy  sang  the  aria  from  "Aida" 
with  appropriate  fervor  and  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  manly  and  sonorous  voice  was 
effective  in  Ruzzi  Peccia'.s  "Gloria." 
Mi.<!s  Miller,  too,  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  by  her  perform- 
.mce  of  Tschaikowsky's  aria.  She  and 
'Messrs.  Murphy  and  Cartwright 
lengthened  the  program. 
^Tonip:ht  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  will 
'ip  i  r  ,  inrmnrl      M.i,f.    f?!.-.    M)  =s  MilVr 


Local  Interest. 

William  HockhlU  Nelson,  the  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  be- 
lieved that  the  report  of  what  happened 
In  Kansan  City  was  of  more  importance 
to  that  town  "than  what  New  York 
was  puzzling  about,  or  the  latest  royal 
tiff  in  Europe."  Before  him,  Villenes- 
sant  of  Figaro  shaped  the  policy  of  his 
iournal  on  the  principle,  as  he  expressed. 
It,  that  a  dead  dog  in  Paris  was  of 
greater  Interest  to  Parisians  than  the 
assassination  of  a  Tsar  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  editor  of  any  country  news- 
paper works  along  this  line.  The  fact 
that  Ezra  Huggins  of  Haddams  Forks 
spent  a  Sunday  in  Siloam  or  that  Dea. 
Hathaway  has  given  his  dwelling  house 
a  fresh  coat  of  paint  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance the  country  'round.  To  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  air  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  list  of  those  form- 
ing a  surprise  or  donation  party  In 
East  Joppa  and  that  of  the  patronesses 
in  Boston  of  some  performance  for 
charity. 


An  Abused  Bishop. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  further  of  rats,  might  it  not 
with  justice  be  conceded  that  Bishop 
Hatlo  has  suffered  In  the  writing  ot 
Iiistory  (?),  both  in  being  associated 
with  some  former  dignitar.v  who  was 
oytcn  by  rats;  and  In  having  the  story 
strengthened  through  the  Old  Maut 
Turm  or  Custom  Tower  of  the  Rhine 
being  corrupted  Into  Mause  Turm.  He 
m;iy  really  have  been  a  kind-hearted, 
lainiahlc  prelate,  but  the  ancient  Scandl- 
jn.iviaus  and  Teutons  had  a  pleasing 
cu.stoni  ot  sacrificing  the  highest  and 
^est  of  the  people.  In  times  of  famine, 
py  exposing  tlicm  to  be  eaten  by  rats, 
p'hen  when  the  story  was  remembered 
[and  its  rea!=on  forgotten.  It  would  In- 
[Variably"  take  the  form  of  a  visitation 
fof  Providence  for  some  especially  hein- 
ous sin. 

There  are  many  such  stories,  and 
King  Poplel  of  Poland,  eaten  by  rats 
and  mice  which  swarmed  from  the  bod- 
ies of  those  he  had  murdered,  is  only 
one  more  of  them.  In  hl.s  case,  as  In 
that  ot  Bishop  Hatto.  it  was  supposed 
in  later  times,  the  rats  and  mice  were 
really  the  souls  of  their  victims  taking 
vengeance  on  their  murderers. 

FREDERIC  S.  MONROE, 

New  Bedford,  April  13. 


Lever  and  Platform. 

The  Herald  published  last  Saturday 
this  paragraph:  "Senator  Norrls  says 
that  the  Republicans  could  easily  win, 

hvith  an  adequate  candidate.  All  Archi- 
iiiedcs  asked  was  a  lever  long  enough." 

!  .\  correspondent  writes:  "You  liave 
only  half  the  story.  In  addition  to  the 
'lever    long    enough,'    Archimedes  In- 

Isisted  upon  what  he  called  a  'pou  sto,'  a 
platform  to  stand  on." 


Between  Meals. 

Hearing  that  Berlin  is  giving  up  fivc- 
o'clock-tea  as  an  unnecessary,  expen- 
sive and  English  meal,  a  I>ondoner  sug- 
gests that  if  there  is  talk  of  reprisals 
luncheon  should  be  dropped,  for  the 
liabit  was  Intrbduced  from  Germany  by 
the  Prince  Consort. 

Is  this  true?  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  Holland  House  was  regartl- 
ed  as  Mr.  Russell  puts  it,  as  the  "very 
ark  and  sanctuary  of  refined  luxury." 
but  at  the  breakfast  parties  only  tea, 
coffee,  eggs,  rolls  and  butter  were  served. 
Luncheon  or  "nuncheon,"  was  a  mere 
mouthful  in  those  days.  "Men  went  out 
shooting  witli  a  sandwich  intheirpocket; 
the  ladies  who  sat  at  home  had  some 
jcold  chicken  and  wine-and-water  brought 
iinto  the  drawing-room  on  a  tray."  In 
Miss  Austen's  novels  the  mid-day  meal 
'is  not  fully  described:  she  speaks  of 
f'cold  meat,"  but  Dr.  Kitchener  wrote  In 
1S35:  "Your  luncheon  may  consist  of  a 
bit  of  roasted  poultry,  a  basin  of  beef 
tea,  or  eggs  poached,  or  boiled  In  the* 
Bliell;  fish  plainly  dressed,  or  a  sand- 
wich; stale  bread;  and  halt  a  pint  of 
good,  home-brewed  beer,  or  toast  and 
water,  with  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  part  of  its  measure  of  wine."  The 
doctor  is  the  man  that  after  a  solid  din- 
ner at  7  o'clock,  prescribed  a  supper  of 
"gruel,  or  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  or 
pounded  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer." 

Ot  course  the  word  luncheon  Is  old. 
ft  originally  meant  a  piece,  a  thick 
piece,  a  hunk.  And  so  we  read  of  a 
)7th  century  person  "eating  a  great 
lump  of  bread  ano  butter  with  a 
luncheon  of  cheese."  We  find  this  use 
in  one  of  Scott's  novels:  "f^ittle  Benjio 
was  cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie- 
crust Into  his  mouth."  The  word  as  we 
now  use  It  was  at  first  applied  only  to 
a  "slight"  repast  between  two  of  the 
ordinary  meal  times,  especially  between 
breakfast  and  mid-day  dinner.  The 
German  slice  of  buttered  broad  with  n 
glass  of  beer  taken  at  10:30  or  U  A.  M. 
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'we  epeiUc  of  household  life  In  tho  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden  of  the  last  c!fehtle»— 
was  a  luncheon  In  this  earlier  English 

tense. 


Hysterical  Patriotism. 

Gf:!iiian  sausages  have  long  been 
known  In  I>ondon  as  "aermans."  Since 
ihr-  war  these  sausajpes  are  sold  as 
'  i:  <  ikfast  sausage."  No  decent  Eng- 
Ji.-=li  I'oy  w;ll  I'enceforth  have  the  "Ger- 
I  man  measles."  and  there  will  he  no 
Isuoh  thing  as  "German  silver"  or  Ger- 
iiir.n  (or  Berlin)  wool.  There  Is  a  form 
I  i  iiriotism  that  Is  rank  foolishness, 
li  1-  found  today  in  London  and  Berlin. 


The  Story  of  a  Word. 

In  Sallust  there  Is  this  line:  "Occu- 
'  pavit  nesclo  qua  voa  torpedo."  The 
'  I  ondon  Chronicle  thinks  that  a  school- 
1  might  now  be  pardoned  for  trans- 
l.itinfe':  "Some  mysterious  torpedo  has 
got  you."  "Torpedo"  meant  numbness, 
Stupor,  sloth.  The  name  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  tlie  crampflsh  or  torpedo 
that  produces  this  numbness.  There  Is 
a  curious  use  of  the  ^-ord  In  Marlowe's 
"Edward  the  Second":  "Fair  queen, 
forbear  to  angle  for  the  flsh.  •  •  •  I 
nipan  that  vile  torpedo,  Gaveston."  and 
I  oiiKruith,  in  his  "Life  of  Nash,"  says: 
M  used  to  call  a  pen  his  torpedo 
V  li  never  ho  grasped  It,  It  numbed  all 
his  faculties."  But  why  In  the  world 
ftas  the  Fourth  of  July  toy  of  fulmlnat- 
liis  powder  and  gravel  wrapped  In  thin 
;  IT  I  called  a  torpedo?  It  had  any- 
ilii  ,4  but  a  numbing  effect  on  an  old 
pentleman  when  it  was  thrown  near 
him  on  tho  sidewalk. 


was  touflilng,  dram:it;i;,  not  n-.'  '--''.'  i 
complaint  of  an  average  orator' 
vocally  well  disposed.  Later, 
"Hear  y©  Israel,"  provided  i) 
with  additional  opportunities  t 
her  skill  and  the  meltlnc  b(:i  :i,  s 
her  voice. 

Mr.  Miller  was  equal  to  the  demand.<t 
made  upon  him.  His  enunciation  rivalled 
Mme.  Rio's  In  excellence.  Miss  Miller, 
too,  was  effective. 

ELIJAH  CHORUS  SINGS 
MENDELSSOHN'S  ORATORIO 

i  Jordan  Hall  Filled  with  an  Enthu- 
slastio  Audlonce.  ' 
Mendels.sohn's  oratorio,  "EUJah,"  was! 
Bunc  by  the  Elijah  Chorus  of  Boston 

,  last  evening  at  Its  first  spring  concert 
given  In  Jordan  Hall.  Dr.  W.  Ogle- 
thorpe Taylor  conducted  the  choi-us  of 
more  than  100  voices,  and  Harry  T. 
Burleigh  of  New  York,  baritone  soloist, 
sang  ElMah  with  splendid  feeling  and 
power. 

The  other  sololsta  were  Miss  Minnie 
Brown  of  N^  York,  soprano;  Miss 
Daisy  Tapley  of  New  York,  contralto, 
and  Roland  Hayes  of  Boston,  tenor. 
The  angels'  trio  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Ella 
France-Jones,  first  soprano;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Pauline  Sw  'h,  second  soprano,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  M(^  >',  alto,  all  members  of  the 
chorus.  They  also  sang  the  trio,  "Lift 
Thine  Eyes."  The  duet,  'TBow  Thine 
Ear,"  was  sung  by  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ames, ' 
soprano,  and  Miss  Carrie  B.  Tate,  alto, ' 
and  the  chorus. 

R.  Perclval  Parham,  Jr.,  and  an  or- 
chestra furnished  the  accompaniments. 
The  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  en-, 
thnslastlo  audience.    i 


yesterday  aJISIWSB S 

Dr.  Muck  conducted.  Mr.  Noack,  sec- 
ond concertmaster  of  the  orchestra,  was 
the  solo  violinist  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Overture  to  the  opera,  "QwendoHne'V^.^^i^^ 
Symphonle  Espa«noIe,  for  vfolln  ai^Jj^^jJ 
Int°e7S*GoMonlanl,-foV  Stringi". '■'■  ■^o,,l\ 
Bymi^hony  In  Q-maJor  (B.  and  H. 

The  death  of  Bizet  was  thought  to 
be  a  great  loss  to  French  music.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  death  of  Chabrieri 
was  not  a  greater  one.   Bizet  even  n| 
"Carmen"  did  not  succeed  wholly  In, 
departing  from  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Opera  Comlque.    The  Toreador's  songi 
and  Mlcaela's  air  were  sops  thrown  by  ■ 
him  to  the  bourgeois,  his  wife  and  his| 
daughter    Chabrler  was  more  original, 
more  audacious,  more  wildly  imagina- 
tive.   "What  do  not  the  more  modern 
French  composers  owe  to  him  In  mat- 
ters of  harmony  and  instrumentation.! 
It  Is  true  that  he  had  passed  the  60th; 
t   milestone  when  the  fatal  sickness  that 
numbed  his  mind  fell  upon  him,  but 
until  then  his  talent  was  more  and 
more   pronounced— witness    his  unfln-i 
Ished  opera.  In  this  overture  to  "Gwen- 
doline" there  Is  a  demoniac  spirit,  the 
mark  of  genius,  that  Is  hardly  to  be 
found  In  "Carpien"  or  In  the  music  to 
"L'Arieslenne."     Perhaps    there    is  a 
touch  of  vulgarity  In  the  Walhalla  theme, 
a  suggestion  of  Meyerbeer's  bombast 
in  the  "Torchlight  Dances,"  but  a  cer- 
tain coarseness  enters  Into  the  compo- 
sition of  every  true  genius.    What  can 
be  more  dramatic  than   the  opening 
pages  descriptive  of  the  furious  Danish 
Inroad'    How  decided  and  signincant 
the  profiles  of  the  themes  associated 
with  Owendollne  and  the  romantic  side 


The  Cockney  Poet. 

I  .As  the  World  Wags: 

'    There    Is   a   picturesque   and  quaint 
humor   in   the   following   lines   of  the 
:  rockncy  poet: 

i ;  .  '  ^  I  blows  post,  tbp  wind  blows  weet. 

,  I.I  blows  nft  niid  f"r«, 

i;  II  M)  1  .  avvnt  put  into  ii  gutter  snipe 
Wlial  'e  never  'ad  before.  , 
, Turning   to   a   district   which  brings! 
I  'Tack  to  me  familiar  memories  he  says:; 
I  O  tho  da.TS  that  cnmo  and  the  days  tint  go. 
I     And  the  'onsp  in  Hethnal  Green, 
Til.    ijiihllr  'oiisp  Birl  and  the  bottle  of  stout, 
.1  tliB  tilings  what  mlgtat  'are  been.  ' 
I    >r  fellow:   Some  one  came  between 
1        and   the  girl  and  carried  off  the, 
I  j  ■         He  missed  a  warm  corner  an^ 
:in  rasy  living. 

I  In  the  district  of  St.  Giles  we  encoun- 
Uer  another  dialect:  "It  Isn't  the  break- 
jinp  of  the  edges  what  'urts  the  'ossea 
]      -s-.  It's  the  'ammer,  'ammer  of  the 

I iyh  .vise." 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 


In  a  Nutshell. 

A  young  Chinaman,  writing  for  a 
Shanghai  journal  about  the  war,  ex- 
plained why  ICngland  took  part:  ; 

"Gevmanv  write  a  letter  to  France,, 
'You  don't  get  ready,  or  I  will  fight  you] 
in  nine  hours.' 

"Germany  to  fight  them,  pass  Bel- 
gium. 

"Belgium  say.  '1  am  a  country  ;  I  am 
NOT  a  road.'  And  Belgium  write  a 
letter  to  England  about  Germany,  to| 
help  them. 

"Bo  England  help  Belgium." 


Centennial  Celebration  Closes 
witli  Mendelssohn's  Ora- 
torio ''Elijah." 


The  centenary  festival  of  the  ILondel 
and  Haydn  Society  came  to  an  end  with 
a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "Eli- 
jah," last  evening,  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Mme.  Anita  Rio,  Miss  Christine  Miller. 
Reed  Miller  and  Earl  Cartwrlght  were' 
the  soloists. 

The  music  Itself  gave  pleasure  to  a 
very  large  audience.  The  great  choruses 
are  dramatic  and  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  oratorio  there  Is  freshness,  vital- 
ity and  a  wealth  of  melodic  beauty. 

The  characters  too  are  picturesque  and 
effectively    contrasted.      There    is  the 
widow,  tlie  angel,  Ahab,  the  follower  of 
Baal,  and  the  prophet  himself.    Elijah  Is 
not  always  solemn  or  pontifical  in  his: 
iitl prances.    He  has  a  sense  of  humor 
d   shows   magnificent   scorn    in  his 
rislvo  remarks  to  the  priests  of  Baal 
itiiv  inlling  In  vain  upon  their  delly. 
l  i  '-       M«  upon  Mount  Carmel  Is  vividly 
'ii'lilci'd  by  Mendelssohn.    The  Baallm- 
Ites  cry  aloud  In  a  chorus  of  barbaric 
beauty. 

The  performance,  the  B8th  of  "Elijah," 
by  the  society,  was  excellent  and,  when 
occasion  demanded,  spirited.  The  choru.H, 
thoroughly  rehearsed,  was  Impressive  in 
volume  anrl  quality  of  tone.  The  or- 
chestra was  heard  to  advantage.  The 
soloists  were  singers  of  experience. 

Mr.  Cartwrlght's  voice  delighted,  while 
he  gave  marked  character  to  Elijah'.-; 
vaxj'ing   moods.     The   widow's  nature, 
too,  was  eloquently  revealed  in  song  b 
Mmr,    T."o      n,  ;.|   to  (h-  prophM 


"IL  TROVATORE"  SUNG 
WELL  AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Good-Sized  Audience  Clears  Excel- 
lent Performance  of  Opera. 

BOSTON    THEATRE  —  The  Aborni 

opera  company  In  Verdi's  "II  Trova- 

tore."    The  cast:  | 

J.eonora  Beltlna  Freeman 

AzToenl  Ml'^"^^  ^"^"nu 

 Leonore  EecU 

Manrico  Leonid  Samoloff 

Count  Dl  Luna  John  Graham 

I.-errando   Alfred  Kaufman 

 Frederick  Chapman 

Last  night  there  was  a  good  sized  audi- 
ence and  the  applause  was  vigorous. 
Mr.    Pasternack    conducted    with  nice 

'^he  performance,  one  of  almost  uni- 
form excellence,  was  distinguished  by 
the  admlral)le  Dl  Luna  of  Mr.  John 
Graham,  who  excelled  his  capital  work 
as  Frederick  last  Monday  evening.  He 
was  In  excellent  voice  last  nlght-a 
voice  at  once  sonorous  and  beautiful  In 
i  its  fulness,  its  virility.  His  acting  stood 
out  as  in  relief;  It  was  a  source  of  won- 
der that  Leonora  did  not  prefer  him  to 
Manrico.  But  his  performance  was  not 
without  its  shortcomings,  for  there  was 
the  faulty  envmciatlon  that  marked  his 
speech  as  Frederick,  and  there  was  the 
I  affected  rolling  of  his  "r's." 

The  Leonora  of  Miss  Bettina  Freeman] 
In  many  respects  excelled  her  Elsa  j 
Vocally  her  performance  was  always; 
interesting,  though  her  acting  was  often 
lacking  In  Interpretation. 

Mr.  Leonid  Samoloff's  Manrloo  was  I 
sung  In  too  stilted  a  ftfshlon.  In  the 
less  exacting  music  his  voice  gave 
pleasure  in  Its  easy  flow.  In  expres- 
siveness; but  as  the  music  became  ac- 
celerated It  became  cloudy,  the  emis- 
sion was  as  through  reeds. 

PIERIAN  SODALITY  GIVES 
107TH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Harvard  Orchestra  Plays  Borodln'a 
First  Symphony. 
The  Harvard  Pierian  Sodillty  Orches- 
tra played  to  500  enthusiastic  listener* 
last  night,  In  Its  107th  anntjal  concert 
For  the  feature  of  the  prognm  the 
organization  had  chosen  Borodin's 
Symphony  No.  1.  In  B  flat  major.  It 
consisted  of  four  movements,  and  the 
collegians  won  credit  by  playing  it  Ini 
a  brilliant  manner.  | 
The  other  numbers  ot  the  program 
were  Beethoven's  Overture  to  "Corlo- 
lanus,"  op.  $2;  The  Concerto  Grosso  No. 
20,  In  F  major,  by  Handel,  and  the  Hun- 
garian March  from  "The  I>amnatlon  of 
Faust,"  by  Berlioz. 

The  Harvard  Pierian  Sodality  Is  the 
oldest  musical  organization  In  the 
Ignited  States,  dating  from  1808.  The 
orchestra  last  night  was  augmented  bv 
the  addition  of  several  players  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


A  fw^^  /  1  1 
Orchestra  Gives  One  of  the| 
Most  Interesting  Concerts 
of  the  Season. 


of  the  tumultuous  Harald!    What  an ; 
eloquent  orchestra  In  turmoil  and  pas-  ; 
slon!  ,i 
Mr.  Noack  played  the  first,  fourth  and  i 
fifth  movements  of  Lalo's  concerto.  Buc- 
low  once  wrote  to  his  manager,  Wolff, 
with  regard  to  a  concert-program  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  concerto  would  be 
most  asreeable  to  him,  "but-without 
amputation."  The  concerto  undoubtedly 
suffers  somewhat  when  one  movement 
is   omitted.     The    audience  yesterday 
would   gladly   have   heard   the  whole 
work,  but  violinists  ot  late  u.sually  play 
only   four   movements.     The  concerto 
docs  not  grow  stale  with  repetition.  On 
the  contrary,  the  themes  and  rhythms 
still  delight  the  most  Indifferent  hearer, 
while  others  lind  fresh  beauties  in  the 
harmonic  schemes  and  the  original  and 
brilliant  Instrumentation.    Even  In  the 
finale,  which  in  concertos  IS  too  often 
perfunctory,  an  exhibition  of  flagging  or 
extinct  Invention,  Lalo  is  wholly  admir- 
able, as  though  he  had  reserved  a  full 
display  of  his  resouVces  for  the  end. 
How    the    instruments    comment  and 
chatter  as  if  In  admiration  of  the  mdo-  , 
dies,  naked  or  embroidered,  of  the  solo  , 
instrument.    Mr.  Noack  was  not  wholly 
In  the  vein  at  the  beginning,  and  was 
not  always  rhythmically  sensitive,  but 
he  played  the  Andante  with  the  requi- 
site breadth  and  beauty  of  tone  and 
gave  a  brilliant  performance  of  the 
finale.    The  concerto  and  the  violinist 
aroused  enthusiasm  and  Mr.  Noack  was 
recalled  several  times. 

When  Bossl's  Intermezzi  was  last  per- 
formed here-lt  was  In  1911-only  four  of 
the  seven  were  on  the  program.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Fiedler  thought  that  the  endurance 
of  the  audience  would  he  sorely  tried 
by  so  much  music  for  strings  alone. 
Yesterday    all    the    movements  were 
heartily  enjoyed.    The  question  of  en- 
durance on  the  one  side  In  this  Instance 
Is  largely  a  question  of  performance  on 
the  other,  for  Bossl's  music  has  marked 
vitality  and  surprising  variety.  These 
little   pieces   are   characterized   by  a 
peculiar  elegance,  an  old-world  charm ' 
that  Is  not  too  archaic,  a  high-bred. ' 
aristocratic   spirit.     The   minuet  that' 
follows  the  Prelude  might  have  been 
danced  by  noble  dames  at  the  court  of 
the    Grand    Monarch.     In   the  second 
minuet   the   musette   is  characteristic 
without  a  too  deliberate  attempt  to  be 
music  of  the  people.    Mr.  Ferlr's  tone| 
and  art  enlarged  the  simple  beauty  ofi 
the '  Serenatlna.    Tho  Prelude,  the  gal-| 
Hard  and  the  Burlesca  gave  opportunity i 
for  virtuoso  orchestral  display.  ' 

A  noteworthy  performance  of  Hay- 
dn's symphony,  one  of  the  second  set 
written  for  Paris,  brought  an  end  to  \ 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  de- 
lightful  concerts   of   the   season.  We, 


sometimes  are  led  to  think  that  the  I 
audiences  are  so  familiar  with  the  gen- 
ius of  Dr.  Muck  and  accustomed  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  orchestra  that  con- 1 
C«rts  which  would  excite  wonder  in 
other  cities  of  this  country  and  In  Par- 
Is,  London,  Berlin,  Petrograd  are  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Yesterday  the 
audience  was  enthusiastic  througlioul. 
as  If  the  concert  had  come  suddenly,  a 
surprise,  a  revelation. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  MacDowell 
"Indian"  suite:  Debussy,  prelude  to  "The 
Afternoon  of  a  Fawn" ;  Mozart,  Con- 
certo in  D  minor  for  pianos  and  Web- 
er's Concertstueck  for  piano  (Mr.  Gab- 
rilowltsch)  ;   Noskowskl.   "The  Steppe." 


V0.-lf-ra«-1  •  ,  -  UII«  r.,..  •I"'"':  , 

A  ■  "  .        .  '  r  ,  ■       '  r 

FK  .iU  11. V  •■'  .li:-ir.-"ln.  Mr... 

And  when  1  hope  Uls  hlundtr.  are  a^  ■ 
Beply  discreetly,    -To  be  sure— no  doubi 

Timid  Hostesses. 

We  heard  again,  and  for  the  600th 
•bne.  that  the  art  of  conversation  Is  lost 
•it  was  at  the  Porphyry.  The  ma"  that 
made    the    remark    had    been  talking 
Steadllv  for  at  least  half  an  hour  He 
Bald  among  other  things  that  after  a 
set  and  appointed  dinner  given  as  an 
exchange  of  courtesy  or  In  honor  ol 
some  visitor,  fot;elgn  or  domestic  the, 
host  and  hostess  did  not  venture  to  al- 
low a  continuance  of  conversation,  lest  , 
1  the  guests  would  be  bored  or  would 
i  bore  others.    Music  was  therefore  pro- 
•  vided:  a  singer  sang  "groups    of  songs 
In  queer  German  and  queerer  I-rench,  a 
pianist  played  impressionistic  pieces  of 
honey    and    thunder    and      a  little 
Chopin";   or  a  harpist    tinkled  until 
Mrs  Gabriel  Golightly.  who  is  beginrimg 
to  lose  the  figure  that  made  her  ador- 
able among  women  and  has  developed 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  puff  paste  and 
sweets,  yawned  without  shame  and  slg- 
;  nailed  dear  Gabriel,  who  was  consoling 
Iwmself  with  the  hope  of  whiskey  and 
ISOda  in  the  next  room;  for  poor  Gabncl 
'we  regret  to  say,  has  not  fallen  off  the 
water-wagon;  he  jumped  off. 

Good  Talkers. 

There  is  conversation  In  Boston,  plenty 
of  it,  but  how  about  the  art?  Is  there 
need  of  instruction    In    day  or  night 

^'""wien  I  called  upon  Dr  Johnson  next 
morning  I  found  him  highly  satiefi^'i 
with  his  colloquial  powers  me  Preceding 
evening.  'Well  (said  he),  we  had  good 
tolk  •  Boswell:  'Yes,  sir:  you  tossed  and 
^ored  seveTal  persons.'  "  Such  conver- 
fatifn  is  perhaps  agreeable  to  those  f  o 
were  not  on  the  bu  I's  horns  but  "  Is 
at  the  best  a  monologue  with  this  owt 
or  thit  one  as  feeder.  The  Russell  of 
"Conectlons  and  Recollections  "-we  s^e 
not  sure  of  his  initials-has  much  to  say 
about  good  talkers  and  he  analyzes  the  r 
methods,  their  style.    We  ''emenr.ber  his 

^o^d\'oUany'%ough  •'conve..at^^^^^^^^^ 
considered,  an  inaccurate  man 
inaccurate  manner."    There  Is 
ruracv  that  l.-.  indescribably  annoying. 
?here  is  an  inaccuracy  that  is  delightful^ 
'  A  writer  of  memoirs  should  never  begin 
'■  his  li  e  and  reminiscences  until  his  own 
Imlmory  is  tottering;  then  he  can  give 
I  ??,eTeinB  to  his  Imagination;  he  can^ln- 
I  vent  w"uy  speeches  that  should  have 
'been  made  but  were  not:  evento  that  | 
might  have  happened.    Nor  should  a 
gofd  talker  be  painfully  P'-«':'««  , "  f  ^ 
use  of  the  subjunctive  a"^.  '.^''^ 
reirtrictlve   Instead   of   "who.      ^o  oc 
shunned  or  at  once  to  be  ''UPPr^ssed  1. 
the  retailer  of  anecdotes.    Was  It  not 
Mr  Pinto  who  said  that  when  a  man 
"fell  into  his  anecdotage  it  was  a  sign 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  worid. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  2l8t  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  took  i  '  -.^ 


At  High  Tea. 

A  brilliant  talker  does  not  always 
shine  at  a  dinner  table,  nor  should  he^ 
He  would  attract  attention  from  the 
solid  serious  work  before  the  guesU^ 
Let  him  corruscate  at  luncheon,  or  at 
high  tea.  an  Institution  that  we  fear 

stolne  out  of  fashion,  if  It  has  not  am 
going  out  oi  I  in 
appeared.    Higii  le.i .  iiud- 
lls  perfection  in  t°^'"«/>""^,„**'!,bany  ' 
son  river,  from  New  lork  to  Albany. 

Lobster  salad,  <^°"'^  ^^'''''trea^  some- , 
glnia  ham,  toasted  brown  hread^ 
Thing  potted  muffin.s;alejn  pewter  for 
strong  men.  tea  and  coffee  lor 
willing  to   Shatter   thetr  ^nerves^  T^^^^^ 
was  the  time  «  stretch  legs 
polished  mahoganv---never  a  i 

rs%h^  w^^^ura^d^'J^e^clr'p^enter  on  a 
%rsrol^U  rhf  t"alker  Should  have  an 

iSrKHHd?% 

three  convcrsajion.sts  T^ho  wou 

""T"^  twU'"-  re  Mr.  George  Fred 
t  iul^^^r-Mnr^  K.  Chase  and  Mr. 
K.  N.  Vallandigham. 

An  Ever  Pleasing  Topic, 
or   Creighton  once  wrote,  but  not  as 

^w^^at^'ofrUrrhstalne^^^^ 
s^es  a  man  '^'"Ink.ng  a  glass  or 

He  thinks  it  IS  <=°"''"'""V^,^red' o'  the 

He  put  no  faith  In  ^'eKe^^j'^"',* .„ 
will  get  more  nourishment  °f  a" 

mch  of  right  C-mt-rld^e  «ausage-a>e, 

pver  grown."  And  so  Herbert  apen 
tet!  hIvZ  tried  vegetarianism  or 
»hnut  a  vear,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
went  over  ^11  that  he  had  written  dur- 
^g  the  vear  and  threw  it  In  the  fire, 
'"^swallow  each  morsel  hefore  you  cut 
.if  the  next."  "Do  not  f°rf "t  to  brwithe 
whilst  eating."  You  will  find  tneao 
I  nfnxims   in   Prof.  Hermann 


Profcs.-,oi-  1  riiKi  rk.-i ;  ' 'i  ;  I  r,i  M'.'i  .I'M. 
-.n<l  an  admirable  exninple.  I 
I'e  patiently  studied  the  ways  of  thesn 
imals  in  the  Berlin  ZoologrlcalGardena, 
tl  find  that  they  averagre  117  chews 
|r  each  inorsel  they  Bwallow.  It  we 
practised  mastication  to  this  extent, 
here  would  be  no  dyspepsia."  But  It 
I  not  always  a  good  thing  to  Imitate 
lie  animals.  Many  have  nympathlEod 
rith  Mr.  Eddie  Foy  In  his  opinion  of 
lie  camel. 

Henry  I^abouchere  once  remarked: 
Food  faddists  arc  most  aggressive  per- 
Bns.  In  my  time  1  have  known  them 
reach  that  wo  should  give  up  meat, 
)bacco.  alcohol,  soup,  starch  (Including 
read  and  potatoes),  salt,  tomatoes, 
ancnas.   strawberries,  and  bath-buns. 

have  also  witnessed  movements  for 
Ivlng  up  boots,  waistcoats,  hats,  ovcr- 
jats,  carpets,  featlicr  beds,  spring 
lattrepscB.  cold  baths,  linen  clothes. 
ooUen  clothes,  sleeping  more  than  six 
ours,  sleeping  less  than  nine  houri, 
Qd  lighting  fires  at  the  bottom." 


The  Younger  Generation'  Given 
First  Performance  Here  at 
the  Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —  "The 
Younger  Generation,"  a  comedy  in  three 
lets,  by  Stanley  Houghton.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

James  Kennlon  Franklin  Dyall 

Mi.s.  Kennloi)  .Agnes  Elliot  Scott 

Muffsle..  Beatrice  Terry 

Iteysie  Kennlon  I'hlUp  Tonge 

"'race  Kennlon  Mury  Forbas 

uni  Ken:iion  Henry  Crocker 

Mr.  I.eadliitter  Harry  Sothern 

Mr.  Fowle  Alexander  Calvert 

\rthur  Kennlon  Leonard  -Mudle 

Mrs.  Ilaniinh  Kennlon  Lillian  Brennairt 

The  English  company  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  is  to  be  thanked  for  presenting 
this  delicious  comedy  of  manners.  It 
was  first  given  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
Manchester,  in  1910.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  played  In  New  York  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre. 

The  play  concerns  the  domestic  up- 
heaval of  the  Kennlon  family  of  Man- 
chester when  the  younger  generation 
demands  liberty,  a  latchkey  and  exemp- 
tion from  the  eternal  parental  questions: 
"Where  are  you  going?"  "Where  havo 
you  been?"  and  "Who'a  your  letter 
from?" 

Old  Mrs.  Hannah  Kennlon  brought  up 
ler  two  sons,  James  and  Thomas,  on  the 
plan  that  "there  Is  original  sin  in  man 
A-hich  must  be  whipped  and  scourged 
ind  burnt  out  of  him."  In  their  youth 
)oth  sons  were  at  times  rebellious,  but 
Jnally  James  submitted,  while  Thomas 
ought  freedom  In  Hamburg. 

James  endeavors  to  continue  the  fam- 
ly  traditions  in  rearing  his  children, 
uut  one  Saturday  night  all  his  years  of 
abor  are  undone.  Grace,  ordered  to 
nand  her  father  a  letter  for  his  perusal, 
s  found  to  have  been  meeting  a  yoOng 
man  clandestinely.  Arthur,  the  eldest 
Bon,  comes  home  drunk  and  makes  bois- 
terous attempts  to  kiss  the  maid.  This 
takes,  place  but  two  minutes  after  tiieir 
astonished  father  has  been  invited  to  be- 
come Liberal  candidate  for  the  Langton 
Park  ward  on  the  strength  of  hia  un- 
mpeachable  respectability  and  his  views 
on  the  chapel  and  teetotalism. 

On  Sunday  mocnlng  Reggie,  the 
youngest  son.  Is  confronted  with  ffts 
father's  wrath  on  discovering  him  i 
suiltj-of  extravagance  and  an  escapade,  i 

Uncle  Tom,  a  fine  fellow,  returns  home 
In  time  to  sympathize  with  his  niece  and 
nephews  and  soften  the  paternal  se- 
verity. 

Mr.  Houghton  is  never  didactic.  He 
poke.'!  fun  slyly  at  young  and  old.  James 
Kennion's  views  of  life  are  comic,  byt 
■what  is  to  be  said  of  Reggie,  the  youth- 
ful enthusiast  for  freedom,  whose  idea 
of  leading  a  man's  life  In  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand  consists  6f  "rid- 
ing on  horseback  and  ordering  men 
about."  .     1  -;  =  lf 

The  maid,  too.  Is  amusing.  She  re- 
fuses to  permit  young  Arthur  to  make 
a  public  apology  for  his  freshness  and 
Informs  her  master  mournfully  that  she 
has  never  been  kissed  in  her  life,  not 
even  by  him. 

In  the  end  Grace  and  her  suitor  are 
allowed  to  be  engaged.  Arthur  Is  car- 
ried off  by  the  genial  Uncle  Tom,  Reg- 
gie still  coutemplates  adventure,  while 
James  Kennion  and  his  wife  sit  by  the 
fire  wondering  whether  after  all  theirs 
has  been  the  right  course. 

The  piece  of  a  delightful  evening's  en- 
tertainment, the  dialogue  crisp  and 
witty.  The  characters  are  admirably 
drawn.  ^V" 

Last  evening  the  performance  was  In 
every  respect  excellent.  Every  member 
of  the  cast  played  with  humor.  Intelli- 
gence and  imagination. 

Mr.  Dyall  w-as  capital  as  James  Ken- 
nlon. Miss  Forbes, "a  comely  Grace,  was 
girlish  and  acted  with  spontaneity  and 
unaffected  simplicity.  Mlsa  Terry  was 
a  realistic  Maggie.  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Crocker's  admirable  Impersonation  of 
Uncle  Tom,  with  his  cynical  remarks 
and  worldly  wisdom.  Miss  Brennard 
was  appropriately  stern  and  unrelenting 
OS  Mrs.  Hannah  Kennlon.  Mr.  Tonge 
was  Irresistibly  droll  as  the  breezy 
Reggie. 

Mr.  Houghton's  piece  was  preceded  by 
he  balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and 
ljullet"  played  by  George  Ralph  and  Miss 
Iva  Blrkett.  s 
A  large  audience  was  highly  enter- 
alned  and  deservedly  enthusiastic. 


First  Performance  of  "The  Duch- 
ess of  Dublin"  Amuses  Audi- 
ence One  Way  or  Another. 

I  U  ■ 

TOY    THEATRE— First  performance 
of  "The  Duchess  of  Dublin,"  a  musical 
comedy  in  two  acts    by    M.    Dougla--'  ' 
Flattery.    William  A.  Krauth.  musical 
director. 

The  Duke  of  Dublin  A^?}'*'}  iT'^VZ 

I  nrrt  v\tr  ■  Robin  Dunbar 

Ml?key::::  Robe"  Mauh^w. 

Roy   Allen  •'^'"^Iwhnr  FOX 

Iprome   •  ....\rthur  FOX 

,t'',  ,^nini:   Srun 

■  heeka  Bey/  '<?„?„°„' 

Thi>  F.mir         .   lohn  Mogan 

Tho  DucheMOf  Dublin.... Dorothy  Walters 

Hdv  Noreen  /  '  ,:°,'\T^  n,?^ 

j^jag-  Anabel  Montagu 

I  l.atiy  Louth  (  Florence  Le  Moyne 

Queen  of  Emir-s  Harem  t^_^^^.^^  Hassenberg 

jErtith  Hawes 
Kmlr's  other  wives..  <p|,j  Rtttenhouse 
(  Frances  Barbour 
An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
was  amused  In  one  way  or  ^another. 
Songs  and  choruses  were  repeated  and 
the  labors  of  the  comedians  were  ,re- 
I  warded  by  laughter. 
!    The  Duke  of  Dublin  married  for  his 
I  second  wife,  a  strong  woman,  a  Oer- 
Iman  cannon-ball  tosser.    They  went  to 
i  Khartoum   with   the  Duke's  daughter. 
Noreen    his  secretary,  Northleigh.  and 
i  his    sister.    Lady    Louth.     The  Duke 
i  bought  four  mimimles.    He  also  met 
I  Mag  once  a  maid  in  his  castle,  after- 
1  wards  the  wife  of  Cheelta  Bey.  She 
wished  to  escape  and  begged  the  Duke 
and  his  valet,  Mike,  to  rescue  her.  ■ 
A  young  American  named  Allen  ten 
in  love  with  Noreen  and  they  deter- 
mined  to   elope.     Jerome,    the  Negro 
i  servant  of  the   American,   was  .taken 
Into  the  plot.    Noreen  and  Mag  w^re 
'put  in  mummy  cases.  The  Duke  s  wife, 
jealous  of  Mag,  hid  herself  in  a  mummy  , 
case,  to  spy  on  her  husband.  The  xases  , 
were  to  be  taken  on  board  a  boat,  but  | 
the  Emir's  men  carried  them  off.    The  , 
Duke's  secretary,  it  should  be  said,  had  | 
been  15  vears  In  attempting  to  assure  1 
Ladv  Louth  of  his  love.    At  Khartoum  ; 
his  proposals  of   marriage  were  oon- 
Btantlv  interrupted  by  Fitz,  her  little  | 
bov.   it  shoul*  also  be  said  that  Lad.v 
Louth  for  no  apparent  reason  suddenly 
appeared  in  Scotch  dress  and  sang^a 
Kong;  that  a  band  of  young  girls  with 
\  arious  costumes  assisted  in  the  songs 
and  ensembles  with  dances.  _ 

How  Noreen  was  rescued;  how  I,ady 
Louth  was  for  a  time  the  Queen  of  the 
Emir's  harem:  what  they  all  did  In  an 
oasis  of  the  desert  and  what  finally 
became  of  them,  all  this  is  told  In  ^he 
second  act.  ,  ■ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  curiously 


Into  the  character  of  the  libretto,  the 
music  or  the  performance.  The  dialoguel 
is  now  naive,  now  delightfully  stilted. 
The  simple  music,  sentimental,  martial, 
comic,  is  well  suited  to  the  text.  The 
obvious  melodies  and  the  strongly  de- 
fined rhythms  appealed  to  the  audience. 
Miss  Hill  has  a  light  hut  agreeable 
voice.  Mr.  Carney  sang  in  an  unaffected 
manner  and  Mr.  Mogan  wjtli  .spirit.' 
Messrs.  Pember.  Sullivan  aJi'd  as 
the  comedians  excited  much  laughter, 
and  so  did  Miss  Walters  as  the  Duchess 
and  Miss  Montagu  as  Mag.  Miss  Le 
Moyne's  song  with  a  chorus  was  one  of 
the  chief  features.  While  the  performance 
of  many  In  the  company  was  amateurish, 
they  sang,  spoke  and  acted  with  an 
honesty  and  an  earnestness  that  were 
appreciated.  "The  Duchess  of  Dublin" 
will  run  this  week  with  matinees  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  and  a  special 
one  tomorrow. 


The  Handel  and.  Haydn  Society  has 
celebrated  In  a  creditable  manner  the 
centenary  of  its  birth ;  In  a  highly  cred- 
itable manner  as  far  as  the  chorus  sing- 
ing was  concerned.  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
has  brought  the  chorus  to  sing  Intelli- 
gently. Now  intelligent,  truly  musical  j 
performances  by  a  huge  chorus  are  rare. 

P-.rhaps  the  officers  think  that  the' 
putlic  might  havo  shown  a  keener  in- 
terest In  these  concerts;  that  Symphony 
Hall  should  have  been  crowded  on  Sun- 
day night ;  that  there  might  have  been 
a  large  paying  audience  on  Tuesday 
night,  when  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  "Hora  Novlsslma"  was  produced. 
They  surely  must  have  known  that  the 
singvs  « chosen  for  "Artists'  Night" — 
with  all  due  respect  to  them — were  not 
such  as  to  attract  the  lovers  of  "prima 
ilonna  concerts."  Mme.  Rio  was  once  fa 
fsvorlte  'here.  She  is  still  an  excellent 
singer,  I  am  Informed,  for  I  was  una- 
:ible  to  attend  the  concerts  In  which  she 
fang,  but  she  was  known  to  all  10  years 
ago,  and  the  best  of  singers  are  quickly 
lorgotten.  Her  associates  on  Wednesday 
night  did  not  have  that  quality  dear  to 
managers  known  as  "box  office  draught." 

The  character  of  audiences  has  changed , 
greatly  In  Boston  during  the  last  25 , 
vears.  There  is  less  Interest  taken  in  I 
f'horal  singing.  This  Is  shown  by  the  ' 
fate  of  the  Cecilia  Socletj-.    It  is  not  j 


.■-tan' n   tlio   (ault  witli    ;ho  <,<;rill.i 

chorus,  its  conductor,  or  the  pvibllc.  The 
concerts  of  tho  Handel  and  Haydn  9o- 
I  clety  do  not  now  draw  hearers  In  great 
quantity  from  all  classes.    This  Is  true 
j  of  the  Knelsel  Quartet  audlenca.   It  will 
soon  ba  true  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
I  atidlence,  especially  If  these  admirable 
J  players  do  not  prepare  more  attr/ictlvo 
programs  than  those  or  this  season, 
now  nearly  at  an  end. 

Some  one  spoke  recently  of  the  com- 
parative dearth  of  singers  In  Boston  who 
are  competent  to  take  the  solo  parts  In 
performances  of  oratorios  and  cantatas. 
There  was  a  time  when  even  for  Im- 
portant performances  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  outside  this  city.  A  glance 
at  the  programs  of  tho  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Cecilia  will  show 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Some  won- 
dered why  Mr.  Paul  Draper  should  have 
sung  at  three  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Sad  to  relate, 
his  voice  Is  an  ordinary  one,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  his  vocal  art  Is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  taste.  But  what  tenor  or 
baritone  tenor  hero  In  Boston  could  have 
Isung  Mahler's  songs  In  German,  or  the 
Bolo  in  Llszfs  "Faust."  also  In  German, 
any  better  or  as  well? 
,  The  desire  to  hear  chamber  tnuslo  Is 
confined  to  comparatively  few.  There 
[have  been  musicians  of  reputatl9n  who 
[did  not  oare  for  this  Intimate  music  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  once  told  me  It  re- 
minded him  of  cold  veal. 

The  news  comes  from  London  that, 
owing  to  the  present  risk  appertaining 
to  orchestral  concerts  on  account  of  the 
war,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
chamber  muslo.  This  pleasea  those  who 
look  back  "with  veneration"  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Joachim  Quartet  In  London 
and  tho  Saturday  "Pops."    Mr.  Evans 
In  the  course  of  an  entertaining  article 
doubts  whether  these  venerators  would 
really  welcome  those  concerts  If  they 
should  be  resuscitated.  "That  which  the 
audience  postulates  In  a  concert  has  ma- 
terially changed    since    the  Victorian 
days.  and.  whilst  chamber  music  should 
be  assured  of  a  new  lease  of  life.  It 
should  not  dally  overmuch  with  condi- 
tions that  are  no  more.    In  those  days 
If  any  feature  in  any  performance  was 
of  a  nature  to  make  the  audience  'sit 
up,'  it  was  deemed  'sensational.'  A  ren- 
dering in  which  nothing  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred was  described  as  'conscientious.' 
It  was  the  same  with  any  new  work  per- 
formed.  If  it  contained  any  new  effect, 
or  a  new  tinge  of  Instrumental  color.  It 
was  accused   of  'aping  the  orchestra,' 
and  patrons  said  it  was  'not  legitimate 
quartet  writing.'   Neither  was  It  permis- 
sible to  write  chamber  music  except  in 
sonata  form.    How  majiy  composers  in 
tliose  days  spoiled  their  chances  by  writ- 
Ins  I'l  ponata  form  for  the  sake  of  their 
.self-respecl !    Against    that   the  actual 
playing  was.  of  course,  perfect,  and  the 
ensemble,  thanks  in  some  measure  to  the 
narrowness   of  the   repertoire,  was  as; 
good  as  constant  rehearsal  could  make 
It.  Could  those  performances  be  revived 
It  is  quite  probable  that  In  this  respect 
they  would  make  us    dissatisfied  with 
much  that  is  tolerated  now.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  heretic  enough  to  suspect  that 
we  would,  on    the    whole,    vote  them 
rather  dull  affairs.   We  should  be  more 
conscious  of  their  limitations  than  were 
our  predecessors.    Smoothness  and  per- 
fect accuracy  are  not  all  we  look  for 
nowadays.    The  standard  has  altered. 
That   extreme     conscientiousness  that 
savored  of  German  'Hofmufiik'  has  given 
way  to  a  nervous  pulsation  that  Is  much 
more  akin  to  life.   Perhaps  we  have  lost 
sometliing  fn  the  process.    Personally  I 
believe  that  we  havef  gained  much  and 
lost  nothing  that  we  cannot  recover.  Our 
own  quartet  players  may  fall  short—I 
do  not  admit  that  all  of  them  do— In 
the  fervor  that  was  characterlstio  of  the 
old  days,  but  on  the  other  hand  their 
'  scope  is  far  wider.  To  particularize,  no- 
body   could    for  a    moment  Imagine 
Joachim.  Halir.  Wirth  ajid  Hausmann 
playing  Grainger's  'Molly  on  the  Shore" 
'witii  the  zest  it  requires." 
,    Mr  Evans  adds;  "We  must  remember 
that  the  old  quartet ,  players  were  the 
I  object  of  a  cult  that  almost  compelled 
1  concentration.    When  you  are  an  In- 
stitution like  the  Joachim  Quartet,  with 
a  Joachim  committee  to  back  you,  you 
lare  not  likely  to  lack  fervour.  Their 
position  was  almost  priestly.   The  hero- 
:  worship  prevails  to  this  day,  or  this! 
I  article  would  not  be  necessary.    It  is; 
1  still  so  much  alive  that  on  most  cham- 
Iber  concert  committees  the  shade  of; 
ijoachin  still   holds  the   casting  vote,  i 
Our  quartets-and  there  are  many  effi- 
'  dent  ones  besides  that  I  have  named- 
must  seek  support  on  independent  lines 
'  If  they   are  to    have  free  scope  for 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  animates 
ISO  many  of  them  today." 
1    "On  the  other  hand,  in  another  article.  | 
I  Mr    Evans  says  that  music  is  not  a , 
natural  form  of  expression  to  the  mod- 
'  crn  Englishman.    Here  and  there  one  I 
may  be  found  who  either  evokes  for- 
1  himself  or  responds  to  tho  evocation  by 
others  of  that  vague  world  of  the  emo- 1 
tlons    of   feeling   liberated   from  the 
tvranny  of  cause  and  consequence;  but 
he  is  a  very   rare  excepUon.   and  If 
1  discovered  would   probably   be  consid- 
l  ered  at  least  eccentric,  if  not  eftemi- 
I  nate     All  that  the  Greeks  sought  and 
i  found  in  music  is  still  there,  but  not 
I  for  those  who  dismiss  It  with  a  'Not 
bad.'  or.  worse  still,  a  'Perfectly  charm- 
ing.'    For   the   present,   however,  the 
'  national  ideal  is  safe  in  the  care  of  the 
I  healthv  Englishman  who  sings  in  his 
I  bath." 
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.Ml-,  i'lioin.us  Brech-'im  takes  a  dismal 
view,  voiced  by  his  article  in  the  Dally 
Chronicle,  of  singers  and  singing  In 
Ensland.  "We  havo  a  large  number  of 
flrst-rate  voices,  an  enormous  number 
of  singing  students,  and  yet  In  these 
Islands  with  their  population  of  46,000,- 
OW.  a  Judicious  selecti.m  of  the  best 
native  vocalists  would  hardly  suffice  to 
complete  the  necessary  personnel  of  a 
single  good  opera  company."  He  finds 
tlK'  reason  for  tliis  in  the  scarcity  of 
good  singing  teachers. 

"I  ndoubttedly  the  main  cause  is  to  be 
found  In  the  deplorable  system  of  train- 
ing most  of  them  have  received  either  in 
the  great  .schools  of  music  or  from  pri- 
vate teachers.  .There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  almost  the  greatest  drawback 
in  the  musical  life  of  this  country  is  the  , 
Kcarcity  of  good  singing  masters,  and  | 
the  appalling  overgrowth  of  bungling  In-  i 
competence  that  dares  to  Imagine  that  1 
without  the  smallest  qualifications  it  can  | 
■lould  and  handle  the  most  aeUcately  I 

sensitive  and  beautiful  instrument  In  the 
world.  Not  only  are  the  professors 
themselves  dangerously  Inadequate,  but 
,  what  is  of  equal  malevolence  is  the  point 
of  view  prevailing  in  the  music  schools 
toward  the  whole  question  of  singers 
and  singing. 
I  "For  years  the  unfortunate  vocal 
'  student  has  been  regarded  as  some- 
I  thing  rather  less  than  a  human  being,  at 
;  any  rate  as  a  creature  of  unusually  In- 
'  ferlor  intelligence.  Upon  his  entering 
their  Institution  ihs.  authorities,  con- 
vinced in  advance  of  his  comparative 
lowliness  in  the  animal  kingdom,  with 
all  the  zeal  characteristic  of  that  most 
offensive  product  of  British  civilization, 
the  missionary,  at  once  set  about  rem- 
edying his  defects  by  giving  him  what 
they  call  a  good  general  musical  educa- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  a  rap  whether 
the  unfortunate  victim  has  any  special 
desires  on  the  subject,  or  shows  any 
aptitude  or  no  for  playing  the  double- 
bassoon  or  writing  fugues  in  3lj  parts. 
True  to  their  pecular  theory  that  singers 
should  be  musicians  first  and  singers 
afterwards,  they  whittle  away  the 
precious  time  of  the  student  In  provid- 
ing him  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
half  a  dozen  subjects  and  a  really  useful 
acquaintance  with  none  of  them,  par- 
ticularly that  one  all-Important  branch 
which  Is  to  be  his  life-work,  and  upon 
which  are  centred  all  the  hopes  both  of 
himself  and  probably  his  friends. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single 
vocalist  of  merit  in  the  whole  of  this 
country  who  could  be  brought  to  deny 
that  the  time  given  up  to  the  study  of 
singing  at  one  of  our  great  musical  in- 
stitutions was  not,  from  beginning  to 
end,  an  utter  waste  of  time  and  money. 
I  If  anyone  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
j  escape  at  the  end  of  his  three  or  four 
'  years'  probation  with  a  voice  fairly  In-  , 
'  tact  and  some  remains  of  a  not  wholly  j 
quenched  ambition  for  such  a  career, 
his  first  step  is  either  to  go  abroad  to  | 
Paris  or  Milan  or  to  put  himself  under 
1  the  best  private  teacher  he  knowi  '  at 
I  home.  I  have  listened  to  hundreds  after 
hundreds  of  students  from  our  colleges, 
hut  I  have  never  yet  heard  one  who  had 
been  adequately  equipped  as  a  vocalist, 
nor  one  whose  repertoire  acquired  during 
all  those  years  of  study  was  of  the 
slightest  Interest  or  use  to  me  in  my 
capacity  either  as  pitiducer  of  opera  or 
giver  of  concerts.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  denouncing  in  the  strongest  possible 
way  the  Inefficient,  dilettante  and  mis-  , 
guided  system  which  prevails  in  these, 
and  I  urge  most  emphatically  that  the 
dictum  'a  musician  first  and  a  singer 
afterward'  Is  one  which  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  the  hraln  of  a  superficial 
and  unpractical  amateur." 


Notes  of  a 
Personal 


The  sudden  death  ol 
Franklin    Holding  at 
Providence,    R.    I.,  on 
Nature    April  8  was  not  suffi- 
ciently noticed  In  the  newspapers  of 
this    city.     This    violinist    of  native 
talent,     enviable     acquirements,  and 
high   alms,   was  bom   at  Fall  River 
on  June  14,  1886.    His  family  moved  to 
LewlBton,  Me.,  when  he  was  a  boy.  The 
first  teachers  were  local,  but  after  he 
had  taken  lessons  of  an  Austrian,  Otto 
Scheda,   who   lived   In   Lewlston  some 
years.    Holding    studied    with  Charles 
Martin  Loeftler  of  this  city  and  after- 
wards went  to  Prague  where  he  was  a 
pupil    of    Sevclk.     On    his    return  to 
Lewiston,   he  became  known  through- 
iout  the  state,  teaching,  playing  fn  con- 
certs of  every  sort,  and  serving  as  solo- 
ist  at   Maine    festivals.     Feeling  the 
jieed  of  further  instruction,  he  studied 
vlth  Anton  Wltek,  the  concert  master 
jf  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
iccompanled  him  to  Europe  for  the  sake 
of  lessons.    For  two  seasons  on  his  re- 
turn he  played  in  concerts  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Ea.st.    He  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mme.  Nordica  and  he 
played  In  concerts  with  her,  as  here  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  April  18,  ]9:3. 

She  engaged  him  for  her  Ill-fated 
round-the-world  tour  In  1913-14.  The 
story  of  the  suffering  that  she.  Mr. 
Holding  and  Mr.  Simmons  underwent, 
has  never  been  told  In  full.  The  vio- 
linist came  back  to  this  country  with 
his  health  seriously  impaired.  He 
spent  last  winter  In  Providence,  where 
he  taught  and  fulfilled  concert  en- 
i  gagements.  His  last  appearance  In 
( 
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Boston  was  at  an  entertainment  at  the. 
Shubert  Tlifiatre  on  Fob.  23  of  this 
year.  The  Lewlston  Journal  published 
many  tributes  to  his  memory  showlngr 
111  ui>at  high  regrard  he  was  held  as  a 
I  .  '  i  an  artist.  His  funeral  was  at; 
I  .  is'i  n  on  April  7  and  It  was  largely 
•it'  iiricd.  Mr.  Holding  had  been  en-' 
^  iLfd  by  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  for  her  ex-j 
tPiKied  tour  In  the  South  and  Wert 
which  will  begin  this  month. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Francesoa 
RotoU  are  pleased  to  hear  of  h«r  suc- 
cess  as   leading   woman    In    the  new 
1  stock  company  playing  In  Concord,  N. 
I  H.    The  Concord  Monitor,  alluding  to 
j  the  fact  that  she  comes  from  a  family 
I  of  artl.sts,  praised  highly  her  perform- 
I  ance  of  Emma  Brooks  In  "Paid  In  Full." 
"She  Is  an  artist  herself.    It  Is  fair 
'  to  assume  that  her  talents  have  not 
fully  ripened,  but  there  la  no  suggestion 
of    Immaturity   In    anything   that  she 
(Iocs.    •    •    •    She  gave  a  life-like  Im- 
!!■  rsonatlon,  adding  to  the  quickly  felt 
( 1     in  of  her  personality  what  was  even 
t  .  I  or,  high  class  and  wholly  consistent 

0.  fMiff."  The  Monitor  and  the  Dally 
Patriot  were  also  greatly  pleased  by 
her  Impersonation  of  the  dual  role  In 
"The  Rosary." 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  whose  death  Is 
recorded  today,  was  an  actress  of  man- 
ner, with  the  advantage'  of  a  striking! 
^'PP'- a  ranee.  In  that  type  of  play  which 
■I  ■  itty  critic  called  "Sardoodle."  to  dis- 
i!i  -  i«h  it  from  flapdoodle,  she  made 
1 hie  successes,  and  was  quite  an  ef- 

1,  ,  1  vo  Fedora  and  Floria  Tosca.  A 
III.,  \  oice  and  an  expressive  face,  how- I 
<  v.  :  ,  will  carry  any  actress  far  In 
r-  :  !i  p.irts,  for.  after  all.  they  are  but! 
I'l  '  irama,  with  small  relation  tft  th^ 

-  -  — J 

■  :<f[ier  things  of  the  spirit.— Pall  Mai', 
' ;  •  i>tte.  March  27.  ; 
•  >ur  soldiers,  we  are  told,  enliven  the 
urn   of  the  trendies   by  extracting 
-in  of  sorts  from  di.';cardert  meat  tins. 
1)  '  ubly   they   are    unaware   that  the 
'1         has  been  done  scientitieally  and 
,    it  iited  four  years  ago  by  a  Manches- ■ 
ter  man.   His  descTiption  of  the  "Instru- 
ment" Is  "a  device  or  means  of  pro- 


said   to  be  a  gentio,  r= 
Who    would    no  doubt 
prompt  an  answer  to  h  uniimii 
any  rate,  he  does  not  etu  \oiing  ^ 
and  therr  would  be  no  liarBi  in  ti 

Then  the  learned  OenrgA  P.  Bakor 
might  ho  appealed  to.  ICn  ^ubt  he  hns 
shaken  many  manapprlal  fists!.  At  pres- 
ent, too,  lie  l.s  prol  '  i>  M  gently  su.s- 
ceptlble  mood,   cc:  that  he  Is 

grandfatbor  to  "Coi;  n  m;,  (My." 

Again  tlie  dctors  then.eelves  might  be 
Informed,    Many  of  them  sit  up  nights 
reading   "scripts.      What    "New  Play 
Wright"  neds  is  a  press  agent! 

ERIC  SMALLWKBD. 

Boston,  April  12. 


varm  and  close  t' 
ho  public.    One  " 
have  thought  that 
i.iid  sprung  up  In  i 
T,   who   had  s' 
right  to  popular  •  ' 
at  the  Court  an  i 
and  by  the  reall\  ; 


1  r    .  -1 1 ion.'hip 
Mr,  Bar- 
t:,       llf;d  his 
liy  Ills  work 
tries  theatres. 
-?  contribution 


Notes  About 
Theatres 


The  Inconsistencies  of 
dramatic  censorship, 
are  always  a  delight.' 
and  Plays  Mr.  a.  aienton  Lewis  i 

wrote  this  letter  to  a  Liondon  Journal 
about  the  Censor  and  the  Stockings: 
"The  ways  of  the  oen.sor  are  truly  won- 
derful Whon  the  revue,  'Odds  and 
Knils.'  wn.i  produced  at  the  Amhassador.s 
Theatre,  Mllo.  Del.v.sla.  in  a  skit  railed 
■My  Lady's  I'ndress."  had  to  partially 
disrobe  on  the  stage.  The  censor  ob- 
jected to  her  taking  her  stockings  oft  In 
front  of  the  audience:  consequently  slie 
liad  to  renio\e  them,  together  with  other 
articles  of  attire,  behind  the  screen. 
Lately  a  new  play  has  been  produced  at 
this  theatre,  entitled  "Dinner  for  Eight.' 
Mi.s.f  Viola  Tree  is  the  principal  charac- 
ter in  this  piece.  The  scene  is  her  dress- 
ing room,  and  she  not  only  removed  her 
stockin.gs  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
but  puts  on  another  pair.  If  It  Is  Im- 
proper for  Mile.  Delysla  to  remove  her 
stockings  In  view  of  the  audience,  why 
is  it  proper  for  Miss  Tree  to  do  so.  I' 
am  not  discussing  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  either  iad.v,  hut  I  do  suggest 
Inconsistency  in  the  censor." 

In  Its  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Bernard, 
j  Beere.  the  actress,  whose  death  we; 
I  recorded  yesterday,  the  "Telegraph"  re-i 
I  calls  her  season  of  management  at  the' 
Globe  Theatre  In  1S82.  The  production 
of  the  late  Loi-d  Tennyson's  drama,' 
"The  Promise  of  May,"  at  that  house! 
was  an  event  anticipated  with  extra 
ordinary  interest  in  theatrical  circles. 


An  excited  audience  attended  to  see  how 
ducing  harmony  from  old  meat  tins  or    the    Poet    Laureate   would    deal  witi 
■flier   discarded    tins,   consi.tting   of   a    "Dora"   In  dramatic  form.  Unhappily 
nation  on   the  bottom  of  the  tins.  |  a  spirit  of  revelry  and  irreverence  soo 

set  in.    The  late  Mr.  Gladstone-a  grea 


of  his  revival  of  'Tuelftli  N'Ighf  at  the 
Savoy.  But  no.  People  did  not  say  in 
tbeir  thousands  when  The  Dynasts'  was 
staged:  'This  is  one  of  Mr.  Barker's 
productions.  I  must  not  miss  it.'  They 
read  In  some  of  their  newspaper.s  that 
the  piece  'lacked  dramatic  continuity,' 
that  It  'Introduced  characters  and  then 
dropped  them.'  and  that  It  was  'rather 
a  set  of  scenes  than  a  play.'  So  they 
stayed  away,  and  in  doing  so  not  only 
missed  a  noble  entertainment,  but  con- 
tributed to  the  termination  of  a  man- 
agement In  which  something  higher 
than  the  mere  material  Interest  of  a 
certain  playhouse  was  notably  involved." 

That  must  have  been  an  amusing  af- 
ternoon at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when 
Mr.  William  Pool  gave  his  lecture  on 
the  "Theatre,"  and  so  lauded  the  Ger- 
'nan  stage  that  the  chairman.  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft.  de.scribed  himself  as  "fed  up," 
and  the  audience  applauded  him  heartily. 
A  correspondent  writes: 

"I  would  give  £100  to  see  again  the 
Bancroft  revival  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  as  given  In  1875  :  and  not  for 
£100  would  I  again  sit  through  a  pro- 
duction of  the  same  play  I  .""aw  at  Mu- 
nich or  Mr.  Poel's  dull  burlesque  of 
'Trollus  and  Cresslda." "" 

I    have   certainly    seen    no  German 
Shakespearean    production    which  everj 
approached  In  their  several  perfections  | 
the  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet""  by  | 
Irving,    at    the    Lyceum,    or    that  of 
"'Twelfth  Night""  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville Barker  at  the  Savoy. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  • 


Scattered 
Notes  About 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  March  27  spoke  of  a 


ciilier  raised  pimples  or  Indents,  or  both, 
according  to  the  note  tliat  Is  required 
to  be  produced  when  the  tin  is  struck 
with  a  stick.  A  number  of  these  tins 
are  placed  In  an  inverted  .position  on  a 
board,  preferably  covered  with  fabric, 
and  a  Fsnlo  or  duet  can  be  played  by  the 


friend  of  the  poet,  being  detected 
a  private  box,  was  marked  out  by  the 
gallery  for  .some  "chivvying"  attentions 
and  certain  lines  uttered  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Vezin  containing  an  unintentional 
double  entendre  engendered  a  wild  dls- 


psrf..i  'n.  r  or  performers  striking  the  i  position  to  hiiariousness.  The  late 
tins  c  ;in  i  spondlns  to  tlio  notes  required  i  Charles  Kelly  and  the  beautiful  Mis.s 
witli  a  stick  held  in  cither  hand."  It  Emmeline  Ormsby  did  their  best  vvitlii 
Bounds  simple,  and  bored  soldiers  might  thankless  parts,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bccrci 
find  amusement  in  trying  to  make  an  laboured  earnestly  In  the  character  of 
octave  of  tins  by  means  of  those  "pim-     j,^^^  purpose.    London  would 


plea  or  Indents."  The  result  should  out- 
do even  tiie  German  bands. — London 
Dally  Chronicle. 

An  "American"  pianist,  Mr.  St.  Quin- 
tln-Downer,  gave  a  concert  in  London 
March  :5.  "American"? 

When  Gcrvase  Blwes  sang  some  of 
V.ru  ■=  "Magelone  I^leder"  in  London 
on  -  h  24,  there  were  some  protests 
In  the  lobbies.  "Curiously  enough  these 
were  aimed  not  at  the  songa  themselves, 
but  at  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
sung  In  the  original  German.  That  Is 
a  point  of  view  I  cannot  understand. 
The  language  is  an  external  feature.  It 
is  the  innermost  spirit  that  matters.  To 


not  have  the  play,  nor,  considering  Its 
triteness  and  feebleness,  was  that  to  be 
ft'ondercd  at.  Lord  Tennyson  made  bis 
mistake  with  a  gloomy  agnostic— well 
played  by  Mr.  Vezin— who  philosophised 
and  grumbled  and  gave  forth  sentiments 
w-hich  provoked  the  then  Marquis  of 
Queensbcrry  to  rise  in  his  stall  on  the 
second  night,  and  utter  a  most  emphatic 
protest  — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  27. 

The  torpedoing  of  the  liner  Falaba  Is 
praised  all  over  Germany.  The  "Lokal- 
Anzeiger"  states  that  the  patriotic  pan- 
tomime "east  and  west."  which  is  being 
performed  at  the  Circus  Schumann,  has 
now  been  "Improved""  by- the  Inclusion 


accept  the  latter  and  then  object  to  the  ,„  ,t  an  act  In  which  a  German  sub- 
sound  of  the  German  language  is  to  ,^  torpedoing  a  passenger 
swallow  a  camel  and  strain  at  a  gnat^  ^  gt^amer  I  learn  (savs  the  Mall  corre- 
^  ^  irZ*  hT^^i^i^mn.  ♦n%h«  ner  '  «t  Copenhagen)  that  the  per- 
'  '^  '1™^  1^,  ^  has  proved  a  great  success, 
o  of  Llgars   Gerontlus   In  an  ,  , ,  ,  .u-  ...j.  


Slgar 

cathedral  if  the  text  were  mod 
II  to  fit  his  belief?   The  two  Incidents 
ivQ  much  In  common. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  | 

An  Answer  ^  *^''" 

.  while    attending  d 

to    Dew  Socialist  meeting 

Playwright"  where  red-hot  altru-i 
Ists  were  urged  to  express  their  views 
on  neutral  ground,  a  brawny  longshore- 
man provided  unexpected  entertainment 
for  the  gathering  by  shouting  in  a  fine 
burst  of  outraged  Industry;  "'Well,  I've 
been  out  of  a  job  these  six  weeks,  and  I 
ain't  seen  John  n.  dropping  round  in  his 
car  offering  me  work  yet'.'" 

This  was  in  response  to  a  mlld-man- 
nered  man  who  bad  pleasantly  suggested 


My  informant  states  that  the  audience 
rose  in  their  seats  singing  "Deutsch- 
land,  Deutschland.  ueber  Alles"  when 
■the  torpedo  exploded  in  the  steamer  and 
the  "British-dressed"  passengers  jumped 
Into  the  water  struggling  for  life.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  April  1. 

W.  G.  Wills's  melodrama  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine.  "A  Royal  Divorce,"  was 
revived  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  on 
March  31,  "Wc  are  very  sure  that  for 
this  scene  alone  (Waterloo),  with  its 
red  fire,  its  vision  of  the  Emperor  on 
his  faithful  Copenhagen,  and  its  furious 
cannonade,  thousands  will  visit  the  pres- 
ent revival."  As  for  the  plav  itself,  f.ie  | 
"great  point  Is  that  It  remains  highly 
'actable'."  , 
Mr.  Walbrook  commented  (March  23)  [ 
on  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Airs.  Granville' 
Barker's  tenancy  of  the  Klngsway  The-| 
atre  comes  to  an  end.    It  opened  Jan. 


the  utility  of  the  cold,  hard  millionaires,  j  ^gi^  ^^^^  ^  performance  of  "Fanny's 
We  read,  with  equal  amusenicnt.  the  pj^^j  p,^y„  ..^.^g  ^^^^  noUble  pro- 
omplalnt  of  the  undiscovered  genius  1  (jupy^n  ^^  ^^^^  Kingsbury  Theatre  dur- 


lio  Is  peevish  in  the  Dramatic  and  Mu 
elcal  Review  in  last  Sunday's  Herald. 
Her  rase  Is  truly  pathetic.  We  say  "her  " 
for,  although  she  hides  her  identity  un- 
der the  Imposing  title  of  "New  Play- 
■  t  ight,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
..  ,  itrr'.«  FPX.  No  vigorous  male  with  the 
»  I  ,  i  nture  strong  within  him 
.,  I  fct  of  haranguing  a  Broad- 

en a  first  night  or  of  lay- 


ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Barker's 
regime  was  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  play. 
•Tiie  Dynasts.'  It  must,  I  fear,  be  set 
down  as  a  failure,  but  the  fault  lay 
neither  with  the  author  nor  vrtth  the 
management.  It  lay  with  the  public, 
who,  when  they  learned  that  the  piece 
was  historically  but  not  dramatically 
continuousi.  stayed  away  in  large  num- 
bers. By  so  doing  they  failed  in  their 
duty  toward  a  great  writer  and  a  man- 
agement which  had  earned  a  right  to 
their  support.  Nowadays,  however, 
many  playgoers  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize any  such  right.    Things  were  dif 


Ing  down  conditions  to  beautiful  stars 
would  give  way  to  such  Impotent  whin- 
ing or  succumb  so  tamely  to  the  ordina- 
ry opposition  naturally  to  be  expected  In 

purs.iing  the  beaten  ioov«  wij  ouv  u  ii^ik,.    xhhiku  were  uii- 

F, ,  Mently    the    young  J^^^na"    lacks  j^^^^^. 
■.     ition    virtuo.sity  In  wethmis  °f  „f  j^^,^  Lyceum  and  of 

ru,  h  .  Why  not  Improve  the  shming  ^^^^  Kendals  and  Sir  John  Hare  at  the 
hour  .-,r,rt  In  the  fare  of  Mr  Frohman  s^  James,  those  managers  were  pracU- 
clarion  call,  to  youth  boldly  challenge  j,^,,^  assured  of  a  goodly  measure  of 
him  d„r<nL.  n.---.-ot   (--Ips  tO   ""'^•'^n  I  popular  support  fnr  anv  .-n,^  rvf.rv  p,o- 


planlst  William  Mur- 
Musicians  dock,  -if  he  does  not 
rapidly  become  a  pianist  of  the  fore- 
most rank  it  will  be  partly  his  own 
fault  and  partly  that  of  some  of  his 
admirers  who  go  Into  raptures  over 
the  cheaper  of  his  effects."  There  is 
then  tills  admirable  criticism  about 
the  performance  of  works  by  Cesar 
Franck  and  Debussy.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Murdock  is  given  to  the  abuse  of  the 
sustaining  pedal.  "The  former  (Franck) 
retained  In  writing  for  the/ piano  much 
of  t*e  tradition  of  the  organ,  the  instru- 
ment which,  above  all  others,  presents 
each  harmony  in  unblurred  clearness. 
Debussy,  on  the  other  hand,  harks  back 
to  the  French  cla^vednlsta.  In  both 
cases  the  merging  of  chords  Into  a 
confused  mass  is  aesthetically  wroi»s 
and  foreign  to  the  composer's  inten- 
tions. 'Voiles'  was  reduced  to  a  bisque 
of  notes.  Unfortunately  such  effects 
are  popular  In  the  drawing  room, 
whence  patrons  come,  and  therein  lies 
the  danger." 

An  American  passing  down  Klngsway 
and  seeing  the  Opera  House  placarded 
with  announcements  of  a  prize  fight, 
must  have  felt  strangely  at  home.  For 
in  the  States  ,and  in  Canada  almost  ev- 
ery town  of  any  importance  at  ail  has, 
its   "'Opera  House,'"  at  which  boxing) 
contests   are   far   more   frequent  than 
performances  of  Mozart,  Verdi,  or  the 
mlKhty  Wagner.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Pei-cy  E.  Fletcher"3  choral  setting  of 
.  W.  G.  Kotliery's    "Song  of  the  Grey 
Seas."    was    produced    by  the  Royal 
j  Choral  Society,  London,  March  21.  It 
1  Is   described   as   a   somewhat  uneven 
work. 

•    "Mr.  Fletcher,  whose  orchestral  color 
1  is  Invariably  good,  seems  in  other  re- 
spects a  little  diffident.    No  sooner  does 
he  become  venturesome  than,  as  if  fear -I 
ful  of  having  committed  taimselt  too 

far,  he  returns  in  a  chastened  moodj 
to  the  way  of  convention.  But  it  Isj 
In  his  venturesome  moments  that  he  lnj 
most  effective."" 

We  are  afraid  that  the  late  Mr.  Ma- 
thew  Arnold  would  have  characterized 
the  foilowine  review  of  a  pianist  In 
Salt  Lake-  City  as  "Corinthian.'  The] 
writer  (IJeseret  Evening  News)  says:  "  | 

"'The  p.'i  forinance  of  the  well  known 
■Moonlighf  sonata  of  Beethoven,  parti- 
cularly in  rendering  the  presto  agitato, 
was  a  musical  revelation.  This  noble 
work  so  super-frequently  ilirummed 
drummed  and  thumbed  by  amateurs— 
and  everybody  else,  in  home  and  studio 
until  shredded  of  all  its  spirit  into  an 
inarticulattd,  lifeless  thing,  Jlr.  Ganz 
reclothed  with  its  original  majesty  of 
expression,  ,its  depth  of  soul,  its  lofty 
conception.  His  presentation  of  the  open- 
ing adagio  sostenuto  was  ideal  in  its 
sweet  placid,  soothing  .spirit.  In  a  most 
charming  tonal  portraiture  of  the  vary- 
ing lights  and  shadows  of  a  moon-lit 
landscape.  The  allegretto  was  a  pict- 
uresque transition,  In  preparation  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  presto:  and  when  the 
artist  came  to  this  last  movement,  he 
clothed  It  with  a  virile  power,  n  majestic 
environment  and  overpowering  dynamics 
that  robed  It  as  \vith  a  pillar  of  fire. 
The  audience  threatened  to  go  frantic ; 
the  segregation  of  kid  gloves  was  some- 
thing tearful  to  contemplate,  and  Mr 
Ganz  was  called  before  the  curtain  sev- 
eral times  before  the  house  subsided." 

Sullivan's  "Golden  Legend"  was  re- 
vived in  London  on  March  21  by  the 
Royal  Chorpl  Society.  This  led  the 
London  Tin-.c.s  to  comment  on  the  "Pop- 
ular ■^r^•i^•  rull.-y."    The  ^-hoice  • 

.     ..„lt  '!.(■  l:i 


id  Cbarles 
?  of  -Ad- 


and   uhi.-:     >•    •  >■      iltniiule  %••••  • 
tlon  of  tlK  tenre  of  tin 

Han  as  ai  Instltutioi' 
jcara  ago    Th^;  Golden  Legend 
popular  idol,  so  It  Is  brought  mr 
because  only  very  popular 
expected  to  nil  the  Albert   Hall  jubi 
now.    It  brought  together  quite  a  large 
audience,  probably  because  there  were  a 
good  many  people  who  wanted  to  revive 
memories  of  a  work  they  used  to  enjoy,  ' 
and  a  zood  many  others  who  came  to 
hear  tlic  singers,  both  solo  and  choral. 
But  'Tiie  (iolden  Legend'  Is  really  dead, 
not  because  it  was  written  30  years  ago, 
but  because,  like  many  other  works  pro- 
duced today.  It  represents  only  the  fash- 
ion of  a  moment.    Thirty  years  ago  It 
had  attractiveness  because  it  combined 
the  manner  of  oratorio  with  tho  matter 
of  romantic  opera,  not  because  of  aijy 
Intrinsic  beauty  of  Its  own.    Kow  that 
particular  combination  seems  tiresome, 
and  tlie  music  itself  gives  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  defects  of  the  form.  U 
merely  sounds  like  a  stale  rechauffe  of 
'Elijah'  and  'Faust,'  with  garnishingB  of 
'Lohengrin.'   A  second  part  of  'patriotic' 
pieces  prolonged  the  concert  to  a  late 
hour  without  redeeming  it  from  dulness. 
The  Flag  of  England.'  b^  blr  Frederick 
Bridge,  and  a  'Song  of  the  Gfay  Sea.'^.' 
by  Mr.  Percy  Fletcher  (thia.  was  con- 
ducted  by  the  composer  fur  the  f\\:>t 
lime)  both  beat  the  drum  and  blow  the 
trumpet  and  strain  th*  voices  of  liio 
singers  without  produclnsr  one  hones' 
thrill  of  real  music.  The  t  - ■  h 
worth  hearing  In  all  this     -  ... 
were  Miss  Dilys  Jon'-^  - 
Elgar's  'Where  Cora' 
Tree's  stralghtforsva: 
mlral  Bcnboi\ .'  " 

Isidore  de  1-ara  will  manage  a  seriet^. 
of  orchestral  concerts  of  British  music 
In  Queen's  Hall  beginning  .April  'S. 
"There  will  be  one  or  two  novel  feat- 
ures In  connection  with  these  concerts." 
said  Mr.  de  Lar»- to  a  Iially  Chronicle 
representative.  "In  the  first  place  I  In- 
tend to  give  some  solo  dances  at  each 

'  concert,  'in  my  opinion  concert  pro- 
grams are  often  too  heavy,  a  fact  whii'h 
may  often  keep  many  people  away  from 
them.  I  have  drawn  up  the  items  so 
as  to  give  as  much  variety  as  possible  j 
jand  to  avoid  undue  length  in  any  work,  j 
The  dances  Mi  each  case  will  be  per- , 
formed  to  British  musle,  and  I  hope  to  | 
present  In  this  form  some  very  attrac- 1 
tlve  works  by  our  native  writers.  I  be- 
lieve the  public  will  appreclfite  llSht 
Items  such  as  these,  forming  an  effec- 
tive contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  concert. 
Another  important  point  is  that  I  pro- 
pose to  have  every  seat  in  the  house 
numbered  and  reserved.  I  fall  to  see 
why  any  one  who  is  only  able  to  afford 
one  of  the  cheapest  se^ts  should  have 
to  wait  about  a  long  time  beforehand 
and  then  take  his  chance  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  seat  he  can  secure." 

^r.  H.  M.  Wal- 
brook of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette 
(March  30)  wrote 
as  follows  concerning  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere: 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  has 
removed  a  pathetic  figure  from  the 
world  of  the  theatre.  Except  for  a  brief 
appearance  at  the  Coliseum  in  the 
sketch  "The  Spy,"  In  1905.  and  another 
In  a  play  called  "The  End  of  a  Story, 
at  Wyndham  s  in  1902,  she  had  been 
prarticallv  withdrawn  from  the  London 
stage  for  nearly  '^  years.  Her  name, 
however,  endured  with  a  strong  vitality; 
and,  to  the  thousands  who  had  seen  her 
act.  tho  mere  mention  of  it  instantane- 
ously called  to  the  mmd's  eye  her  tall 
and  heanllfui  figure  and  expressive  and 
remarkable  face.  One's  first  sight  of 
a  distinguished  player  is  generally  the 
one  which  remains  most  vividly  in  the 
memory.  I  always  recall  H«nry  Irving 
as  I  .saw  htni  first,  walking  down  tlie 
staue  :is  Gloster  in  "Richard  HI,"  Sarah 
'Bernhardt  making  her  first  entry  in 
l,"Adrienne  Lecouvrcur."  reciting  tlie 
I  verses  from  Racine  (T  think);  Ristori, 
'with  a  superb  gesture,  bidding  Macbetii 
'  trust  to  her  heart  and  brain  In  tiie  busi- 
ness that  lay  before  them,  and  Edwin 
Booth  shuffling  and  snarling  his  way 
across  the  staKe  as  the  hunch-hacked 
jester  Rertuccio,  in  "The  Fool's  Re- 
venge." 

Similarly  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere,  which  for  34  years  has  been  as 
vivid  to  me  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  is  as  the  yueen  of  the 
Tsiganes  in  tlie  melodrama  "Michael 
Slrogoff,'  whicli  was  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  H. 
1881.  Russia  and  her  affairs  were  then 
tragically  in  the  air,  for  only  the  day 
before,  at  I  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon, 
the  Empeior  Alexander  H.  had  been 
foully  assassinated  by  a  Nihilist's  bomb 
thrown  from  near  the  garden  wall  of 
the  Michael  Palace  in  Petersburg  (as 
PotrogiaiJ  was  then  called)  :  and  on  the 
Monday  all  London  was  talking  of  the 
tfascd.v.  Conseqai-nlly.  as  it  was  Known 
th!\t  "Mi'hael  Slrocoff  was  a  story  of 
the  de-.dllon  whi  h  i'  I'zar,  as  head 
qf  all  the  Kussi;  nspire  In  the 

bre.ast  of  a  nol  i-  i  v  .  i.  the  theatre 
was  crammed  in  tvtry  part  to  see  it 
played. 

"fhero  is  no  need  to  recall  here  all  the 
"sensations"  of  tliat  exciting  night.  The 
story  of  how  Charles  Warner  was  really 
.v.-,iin'led  by  a  scimitar  in  a  duel,  and  of 
1 1  oily  and  drily  H.  J    Byron  im- 
ited   an    English  Jnnrimllst  who 


Certain  FU'st 
Theatrical 
Impressions 


'.Ir         '     ri    ,.,1     ((.'•■IP.  I' 

.  ..  of  IhR 

1   li,  .-iltF  of  tllO  1    •  ■ 

.si.iilv   hillH   us  a  l)nckRr(iiiiiii.  tljo 
(Siini  of  her  beauly,  the  glitter  of  her 

ye.  and  th*  sparkle  of  the  gold  coins 
hat  covered  licr  dress,  was  a  figure  to 
rcmcinber. 

She   liad    the  step  of  the  unconuuerej."* 

brave,  , 
Not  arrogant.  " 
1  saw  her  afterwards  enact,  many  chat' 
actprs,  nnd  remember  her  well  as  Mrp- 
Arbiithnot  in  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance" at  the  Hayniarket;  Mrs.  Sterp- 
hold  In  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep"  at  th< 
Olterlon,  and  Floria  In  "La  Tosca"  at 
i  the  Garlclt;  and  In  all  these  Impersona- 
tions there  was  much  to  admire.  But 
the  most  potent  of  all  her  charms  had 
I  been  revealed  In  its  full  splendor  in  that 
I  lurid  character  In  the  Russian  melo- 
j  drama.    In  short,  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere, 
I  as  an  actress,  owed  very  much  Indeed  to 
I  her  appearance.  ■• 
I    Of  late  years  ill-health  had  dealt  Mr, 
I  far  more  than  her  fair  share  of  ita! 
blows,  but  almost  to  the  last  she  hoped 
j  to  reappear  upon  the  stage.    Now  and 
i  then— the  shadow  of  her  former  self— 
she  would  attend  a  first  night,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  greeting  of  her  host  of 
I  friends  in  the  stalls  would  visibly  de- 
light her.    But  her  work  was  finished 
and  her  fame  made.    Any  good  portrait 
of  her  will  always  be  a  rather  wonderful 
thing:  and  in  the  history  of  the  theatres 
of  Wilde  nnd  Sardou  her  name  will  loir^ 
be  a  notable  one..  But  in  not  Identifylw 


"Til*  Sn»l)'J5  i-aDic  riKlit  up  to  Ralj« 
But  no  fartlicT.  Ira,  In 

ITf'.v.  how  vraR  ih«t? 

Yov.  wl\.v  «nK  thntV 
Rashkn  Pol  Ihc.v  won't  forget. 
For  the  SiThlnns  t'licre  thpy  met. 

Hej.  how  that? 

Yoy,  iTliy 
firm-  thfy  know,  thr>  8w«ho  bruflere. 
How  the  Srrti  rerfWfs  Intruder*! 

Jter,  this  Is  why ! 

Toy,  Ibis  Is  how-:  '      (Mimic  rtots.) 
I  would  have  nothing  against  the  song 
If  there  was  one  ooincr  of  the  camp 
where  it  was  not  heard  the  whole  live- 
long day. — London  Times,  March  2-. 


T 


AT  OPEim  iOSE 


BOSTOHr    OPKi;.\    m  irSE-"G8tttng 
A-Cros»."  a  musical    i  nmedy    in  t^^'O 
acts,     book    by    Irving  ■  B.  Meftaniel, 
Technology  '18:  \ 
Gen.  Pierre  Le  Boob. ...  Irving  B.  McDanlel  'Iff 

Honoree  .Tohn  f.  Staub  '1.5 

Bob  Scott,  a  .Technology  graduate  

Herliert  r.  \MlHam»oii  'IS 

t-Mlesi!  «.,.  ..James  Mcfilbbon  Brown.  Sp. 

Hon.  Reginald  .Bransby  

Rlc:>inond  parry  Kennarn  18 

Towser  Walter  .\lhert  Wood  '17 

Hortense;  Kiii|:ht  P.arr.v  Owen  '18 

Comtessc  dc  Parien ,  ..Tames  K.  Wallis,  Jr.,  'IT 

f'ol.  Greene  of  Kentncliy  

Roswell  .Miller  Rennle  18 


llio    U-.>-^-         '  (    .\  Ill-'  ll-'i 

would  exist  for  evermore  among  nior- 
l.als  a  famous  legend  concerning  her 
iii;faBe;  "and  after  thy  name,  it  shall 
-tilled  the  Boaphorus."  If  any  one 
■111  iild  have  the  courage  to  write  the 
word  without  the  "h,"  he  would  by 
some  be  accused  of  pedantry,  by  others 
of  ignorance.  The  Dally  Chronicle 
.spoke  the  other  day  of  the  "well  In- 
formed minority  who  are  aware  that 
there  should  be  two  's's"  and  no  'z'  in 
what  ie  usually  written  as  Spltzbergen. 
Why  write  'parclmonius'  merely  to 
shame  the  average  man's  Ignorance  of 
Latin  derivation?" 

James  Clarence  Mangan  found  several 
rh.vrnes  for  Bosphorus — gloss  for  us,  loss 
for  us,  cross  for  us,  dross  for  us,  moss 
for  us;  was  for  us,  phosphorus. 

Guard  your  fire  In  youth,  O  frlendal 
Manhood's  Is  but  phosphorus, 

And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus! 

Exalted  Patriotism. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Concerning  that  form  of  patriotism 
which  is  rank  foolishness,  a  learned 
j  traveller  Infoi-ms  us  th^t  in  Germany  the 
throwing  of  bread  crumbs  lo  the  English 
'  sparrow  Iq^  row  "am  strenBStona  ver- 
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boten.' 

Bostoik  XsrU  It. 


vr,  B.  X. 


herself  with  the  Shakespearean  Theatre  ,  . 
She  missed  tlie  chance  of  being  classed   Prof.  Cannum.  a  n'"'*«^"'",,f^f„'^l^'„,.yy  "^^^^ 

among  the  great  actresses,  just  as  a   

pianist    who   never   played  Beethoven 
could  never  bo  called  a  "great"  pianist. 

By  the  way,  the  London  theatre- 
world  in  that  March  of  18S1  was  not  such 
a  bad  one  for  a  playgoer  to  be  alive  in. 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  were  playing  the 
Del  Franohi  brothers  and  Canima  at 
the  Lyceum;  the  Bancrofts  were  doing 
"Masks  and  Faces"  at  the  Haymarket; 
Kdwln  Booth  was  sublimely  playing 
"Lear"  at  the  Princess.  "The  Pirateh 
of  Penzance,"  "Olivette."  "The  Col- 
onel' and  "Upper  Crust"  were  still  in 
the  gay  rush  of  their  first  runs;  Helena 
Modjeska  was  giving  her  beautiful  per- 
formance in  "Heartsease"  at  the  Court; 
Heiniann  Vozin  was  acting  Hamlet  at 
Sadler's  Wells:  the  Kendals  were  at 
the  St.  James  in  that  early  Pinero. 
"The  Money  Spinner,"  and  the  best  of 
,t11  burlesque?.  "The  Forty  Thieves," 
was  still  filling  both  the  bill  and  the 
house  at  the  Gaiety.  It  was  thus  at 
once  the  jov  and  the  burden  of  play- 
goers that  so  many  London  theatre.s 
were  in  their  several  ways  giving  clas- 
sic entertainments  —  tragedy,  comeds'. 
farce,  melodrama,  comic  opera,  bur- 
lesque; and  that  there  was  not  one  of 
them  which  a  playgoer  who  love^a  art, 
beauty  and  genius  could  for  a  moment 
dream  of  leaving  unvlsited. 


Dance  ^   Serbian  officer 

,  _  writes:— 
and  song  We  are  passing  through 
in  Serbia  monotonous  day.>5  at 
present,  witli  tobacco,  tea,  and  talli 
only  for  distractions.  There  Is  a  good 
deal  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  spirals 
of  smoke  we  send  out.  They  provide  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  liut,  it  the  sky 
panoramas  make  the  day  tolerable,  the 
night  is  tedious.  After  a  short  sleep 
we  wake,  one  after  another,  and  ox- 
change  visits  from  trench  to  trench. 
With  the  soldiers  it  is  otherwise.  Tliev 
are  used  to  dull  winter  life,  and  fln'l 
it  natural.  If  the  sun  comes  out  the>- 
ru|i  all  over  the  place,  heedless  of  the 
mud.  Some  have  a  fine  collection  of 
spoons,  Unlfe  handles,  etc..  carved  in 
wood,  and  they' are  constantly  foraging 
for  si!l  table  tree  branches  for  this  work. 
Otir  musicians,  too,  are  much  to  the 
fore,  and  sUbdued  piping  is  heard 


tapt.  BeauCHlre..  '.Rnssel  H.  White  'J6 

The  annual  Tech  Show,  in  plot  not 
too  closely  woven  to  exclude  dancing 
nnd  singing  specialties  galore,"  was 
presented  in  Boston  last  night,  when 
huijibers  of  alumni  gathered  for  the 
evening  performance.  The  matinee 
was    intended    more    particularly  for 

the  undergraduates.  ■   

The  plot  was  pliable  as  in  most  mu- 
sical comedies,  and  could  be  bent  to 
suit  the  Individual  talent  in  the'casU 
It  centred  around  Bob  Scott,  a  Tech 
graduate,  in  love  with  Honoree,  the 
daughter  of  Gen,  IC'Boob.  To  win  the 
girl.  Scott  has  first  to  be  awarded  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

F.Iis  opportunity  comes  when  the  gen- 
eral, fearful  of  retaining  secret  papers 
land  surrounded  with  spies,  entrusts 
them  to  the  care  of  S«ott.  To  rewai'd 
him  for  his  guardianship,  the  general 
promi.ses  him  the  Cross,  and  with  it 
Honoree.  TJie  papers  are  stolen,  but 
with  the  aid  of  Ool.  Greene,  Scott  re- 
covers thero.  Such  is  the  main  plot, 
crossed  by  numerous  sub-themes.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France,  and  tile  time  is 
August,  1914. 

Tile  show  is  filled  with  snappy  songs, 
"J>jwn  with  Liquor,"  "VVhen  It's  Moon- 
light on  tlie  Riviera,"  "Canoe  Song,"  and 
"My  Aeroplane  Hero"  being  numbered 
among  the  hits.    William  Howard,  mu- 
sical  director,   succeeded    in  producing 
some  excellent  musical  effects. 
I    The  most  artistic  part  of  the  perform- 
ance reposed  In  the  dancing.  Messrs. 
Gardner,   Tarpley   and   Staub  received 
'much  applause  for  their  graceful  steps, 
while  the  chorus,   under  the  training 
of  Virginia  Tanner,  overcame  much  of 
th ;  masculine  awkwardness  common  in 
'  coUe.giate  performances. 
I    That  the  acting  sometimes  amounted 
merely  to  recitation  detracted  nothing 
froiTi   the  en.io.vment  of  the  audience, 
!  which  refused  to  receive  any  line  with- 
out applause. 

The  careful  scenic  arrangements  lent 
much  to  the  success  of  the  production, 
the  canoe  camivnl  and  aeroplane  fea- 
tures being  highly  artistic. 

Messrs  Staub,  Owen  and  Wallis  in 
the  leading  female  roles,  presented  a 
perfect  appearance  of  femininity, 
though  the  audience  were  sharply  dis- 
illusioned by  the  roar  of  their  voices. 
Mr.  Kennard,  as  the  Hon.  Reginald 
Bransbv    strove  valiantly  for  a  Britsh 

 Mr. 

life! 


For  Mr.  F.  S.  Monroe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Teu- 
tons had  a  pleasing  custom  of  .sacrificing 
*  •  •  by  exposing  them  to  be  eaten 
by  rats"  (in  letter  of  April  16).  Since 
the  rat  appears  not  to  have  reached 
Europe  until  after  the  Teutons,  etc.,  had' 
ceased  to  he  "ancient,"  authority  for 
matter  quoted  is  requested,  ■with  citation 
of  book  and  page.  C-E.  AAB. 

Boston,  April  16. 


Eben  Plympton. 

As  the  World  Wa.gs; 

I  noticed  that  The  Herald's  obituary 
gave   "lOben,  Plympton"   as   the  stage 
name  of  the  actor.    Is  not  that  a  mis 
take?    I   have  known  Plympton  from 
boyhood;  he  was  then  never  known  by 
any  other  name;  he  also  liad  a  cousin 
named   Plympton,   a   salesman    In  the 
crockery   house   whose   head    was  ex- 
Mayor  Norcrof'S.    Eben  Plympton  and 
I  were  in  the  Shakespeare  class  of  the 
I  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  when  it 
I  was  on  the  east   side  of  Washington 
street,  near  Bedford— boys  of  a/bout  18. 
The  class  gave  two  amateur  perform- 
:  ances  in  the  Union  Hall;  the  first  was 
;  George  M.  Baker's  comed.v,  "Bread  on 
the  Waters,"  written  for  private  thea- 
!  tricals;  the  other,  Robertson's  "Caate." 
For  all  of  us,  I  believe,  it  was  our  -first 
,  appearance  on  any  stage,  and  three  of 
the  class  became  professionals— the  l\\.> 
others  being  Frank  C.  Griffith  and  .1 
A.  S.   Murray,  both  of  whom  became 
members  of  the  Boston  Mu.'seum  com- 
pany. Griffith's  stage  name  was  "Frank 
i  Carlos."      Plympton   was    the  leading 
I  man  in  our  performances  and  by  far  j 
the  best  actor;  ho  was  a  handsome  boy 
with  brown  hair  and  large  blue  eyes. 
The  leading  lady  was  Miss  Barteaux, 
now  Mrs.   C.  W.   Barron,  and  mother 
of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft.    Another  mem- 
i  ber  of  our  class  was  the  late  J.  A.  J. 
I  Wilcox,  the  veteran  steel  engraver,  who 
even  at  that  time  looked  very  much 
I  as  he  did  In  recent  years.  S.  B. 

I  Boston. 


many  a  trench  where  It  Is  supposed.  »<>-  accent  and  at  times  he  achieved  it.  Mr 
be  forbidden.    Recently  I  came  on  Cor-  [       ,  p^.^^^   cannum,  was  the  llf< 

poral  T..  red  in  the  face  from  blowing  ' 


on  his  "dvoina,"  and  a  group,  unable 
to  resist  It  had  cauglit  one  another 
by  the  wal«t,  forming  a  long  line,  and 
performing  steps  as  It  they  were  at 
homo  in  the  village  barn!  I  pretended 
not  to  see.  for  this  was  not  "otitpost 
vigilance,"  ,but  T  was  fascinated  by  ths 
way  they  Jumped,  shuffled  their  feet, 
and  stamped  so  that  the  mud  flew  In 
spatters  from  their  sandals.  Cjorporal 
T.  pretended  not  to  see  me,  but  when 
he  was  out  of  breath  he  came  straight 
to  me  and  excu.'?ed  himself. 

"Such  a  fine  day,  and  the  men  felt  like 
having  a  little  'oro.'  as  if  we  were  at 
home.   ■We  took  care  to  make  no  noise.  ' 

They  were  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
their  foreheads,  and  went  off  satisfied. 
The  big  "Swablan"  we  built  of  snow  if 
not  yet  quite  melted,  but,  as  Corp. 
says,  he  will  soon  disappear,  as  well 
his  empire.  Tlie  international  .situation 
i.<!  well  thrashed  out  in  our  trenchcf- 
Roumanias  case  and  Italy's  Interest 
are  all  understood  and  commented  upon. 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  th3 
intelligent  summary  of  our  sergeants  to 
their  men,  the  clear  explanations  of  tho 
issues  at  stake  and  Serbia's  special  re- 
sponsibilities.   '.    .    .    During  this  lull 


as 

of  the  comedy. 

Bob  Scott,  the  hero,  sang  well,  and 
though  his  acting  v.-as  at  times  ama- 
teurish, for  the  most  part  he  carried  his 
lines  successfully.  Gen.  le  Boob  was 
genially  youthful,  and  Col.  Greene's 
voice  failed  to  reach  the  maturity  of 
his  raiment. 


Xa'  lataa,  II  Allah  I 

Gone  Is  all !.  In  one  abyss 
I.le  health,  youth  and  merriment  1 
All  we"Te  learned  amounts  to  tills: 

I/tte's  a  sad  experiment! 

■What  it  Is  we  trebly  feel 

Pondering  what  it  w.ib  for  us. 

When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
Clove  the  Joyous  BosptiO|:us 

La'  laha,  II  Allah! 
The  Eosphonis,  the  Boephoriifl! 

■We  wall  for  what  lUs  wns  for  u» 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 

OlOTe  the  JoyAus  Bosphorus. 


•H. 


A  Family  Custom. 
Because  the  new  Lord  Rothschild  Is 
unmarTled,  h©  has  never  been  able  to 
carry  out  a  custom  of  his  family, 
Wlien  a  daughter  Is  born,  her  father 
gives  her  six  pearls,  each  worth  5500, 
and  a  similar  present  li  made  on  eaoh 
blrthdsLT  unUl  sh*  la  U. 

KREISLER  GIVES 
UST  RECITAL 

Fritz  Krelsler  rave  his  last  recital  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Symphony  Hall,  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Handel,  Sonata,  D  major;  J.  S. 
(Bach,  Sonata,  E  major;  'Vleuxtemps, 
Concerto  In  F  sharp  minor.  No.  2;  Mar- 
jtlnl,  Preghiera;  Couperln,  Aubade 
jProvencale;  Cartler,  La  Chasse,  Pug- 
nanl,  Menuetto;  Francoeur,  SIcillenne  et 
Riglandon;  Wagner,  WllhelmJ,  Sieg- 
fried, Paraphrase;  Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Indian  Lament;  Kreisler,  Llcbesleid, 
Liebesfreud.  Carl  Lamson  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

A  great  audience  filled  the  hall  In 
every  part:  many  stood,  others  had  seats 
on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Kreisler  was  In  the  vein.  He  has 
not  been  heard  to  better  advantage  this 
season.  His  tone,  with  Its  characteris- 
tic melting  and  emotional  quality,  was 
now  haunting  in  beauty  and  richness, 
now  delicate  and  filmy  In  muted  pass- 
ages. 

Throughout  the  concert  he  played  as 


With  an 

i„,   ^        Who  first  put  the  "h"  in  Bo.sphorus  ^ 

'some  fine  ballads  have  been  composed,    j,^^  ^^^^  ig  py,.^  Greek,  and  its  literal   an  inspired  Interpreter.    His  perform 

•    ■    .--   meaning    if  the   excellent   LlddeH   and  ance  of  VIeuxtemps's  Concerto  was  a 

Scott  are  to  be  liclieved.  is  ox-ford.  '  feature  of  the  program.  In  the  Sleg- 
The  name  was  given  to  several  straits,  fried  Paraphrase  there  was  fire  and 
of  which  the  Thracian,  now  the  straits  romantic  ecstasy,  and  in  his  own  com- 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Cimmerian.  '  Positions,  captivating  gface  and  uner- 
now  the  straits  of  Tenikale,  are  the  ring  sense  of  rhythm, 
bes^  taown  It  appears  that  here  Is  Repeatedly  recalled  Mr.  Krelsler  was 
f'e  somt?^' instance  of  "bos  "  for  ••bous"  I  sen^Piw  wUh  encores. 


!all  of  an  epic  description,  but  for  ever> - 
'day  use  we  have  a  number  of  new  l>Tic:i 
;  whose  authorship  remains  unknown. 
The  most  popular  Is  one  ending  each 
i  verse  with  the  refrain,  "Hey,  kako  toT 
ll-oy,  zashto  to?" 


CONCERT  SWELLS  FUNDS  OF 
ST.  ELIZABETH'S  HOSPITAL 

Boston  Chapter,  K.  of  C,  Hat  Aa- 
sistance  of  Many  Artists. 

I  Boston  chapter.  Knights  of  Columbus, 
gave  an  operatic  concert  In  aid  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  In  Symphony  Hall, 
last  evening,  before  an  audfence  of  more 
ithan  1000  perssns. 

Tnese  artists  appeared:  Miss  Josephs, 
soprano ;  Miss  Elvira  Leveroni.  con- 
tralto; Attlllo  Dl  Crescenzo,  tenor; 
Ramon  Blanchart,  baritone;  Miss  Lydia 
Wliite,  harpist;  Ralph  Smalley.  cellist; 
Miss  Alice  M.  Sheehan,  pianist;  John 
O'Shea,  organist;  and  the  Pilgrim  Male 
Quartette,  composed  of  Robert  Fitzger- 
ald, first  tenor ;  .  Everett  S.  Gllnes,  sec- 
ond tenor;  Percy  F.  Baker,  baritone, 
and  William  Gustafson,  basso. 
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"The  Shadow"  Effectively  Pro 
duced— An  Unusual  Theme 
Dealt  with. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The 
Shadow,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Darlo 
Nlccodeml  and  Michael  Morton.  First 
performance  In  New  York  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre,  Jan.  25,  1915. 

Perthe  Tre<Tiier  Ethel  Barryraorc 

fierard  Tresnicr  Hruce  McKao 

Michael  Delon  Ernest  t-Bwfnrd 

Tir   Magre   Ednard  rioldlni: 

Helene  PrevlUe  Katbcrine  Grey 

Jeanne  Veneas 

I^ulse  Murray 

M.  Nlccodeml  wrote  this  play,  it  is 
saM,  for  Madame  Rejane.  The  war  pre- 
vented a  production  in  Paris.  The  play 
•svas  then  translated  Into  English  by  Mr. 
Morton.  Whether  he  changed  it  ma- 
terially or  slightly  Is  not  stated. 

Berthe,  an  attractive  and  loving  wife, 
has  been  paralyzed  for  six  years,  un- 
able to  move  hand  and  foot.  Her  hus- 
band Gerard  has  apparently  been  de- 
voted to  her.  Inquiring  tenderly  after 
her  every  morning  and  evening.  He 
Is  an  Admirable  Crichton;  a  painter, 
essayist,  deep  thinker,  what-you-will. 
For  over  two  years  he  has  been  the 
paramour  of  Helene,  an  Intimate  friend 
of  his  wife.  Helene  for  his  sake  has 
left  her  husband,  home,  position,  ob- 
tained a  divorce  and  Incidentally  be- 
came a  mother,  all  for  tho  sake  of 
eerard.  ^     ...        _»  ,„ 

This  is  the  sltuaOon  when  the  curtain 
rises.  Berthe  has  no  suspicion  of  her 
husband's  infidelity.  She  rebukes 
Michael,  her  respectful  and  dismal  ad- 
mirer, when  he  speaks  cynically  of 
,  Gerard's  success,  a  success  that  he  calls 
luck  success  that  Is  immoral. 

A  miracle  occurs,  Berthe  suddenly  re- 
covers. She  can  move  her  arms;  she 
can  walk;  but  she  pledges  the  aston- 
ished doctor  to  secrecy  for  a  day  or  two, 
Helene  calls  on  her  and  confesses  that 
she  Is  In  love  with  a  married  man.  Ber. 
the  pities  her. 

In  the  second  act  Gerald  Is  at  work  In 
his  studio.  Helene  begs  him  to  secure  a 
divorce.  Which  one  of  the  two  wlU  m- 
form  Berthe  of  their  love?  Helene  goes 
out  to  purchase  something  for  the  little 
one.  Gerald  leaves  the  room.  Lo  and 
behold,  Berthe  enters,  to  surprise  her 
husband.  She  finally  sees  the  baby,  but 
thinks  It  a  model,  for  there  are  portraits 
of  the  baby  on  the  walls.  Gerald 
comes  In  and  is  naturally  amazed.  There 
is  a  long  scene  between  husband  and 
^ife.  He  makes  his  confession, 
i  In  the  third  act  Berthe  is  resoH-ea 
1  to  go  away,  anywhere,  but  without 
I  jealousy  or  rage.  She  is  completely 
crushed.  The  physician,  Michael  and 
Gerald  protest.  Helene  comes  In. 
I  There  is  a  curious  scene  between  the 
rivals.  Berthe  finally  advises  Gerald 
to  be  true  to  Helene  and  the  little  one. 
The  word  "divorce"  no  longer  makes 
her  shudder.  She  never  wishes  to  see 
the  woman  again;  but  when  Gerald 
Is  in  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  he  can  visit  his  ex-wife,  for 
she  will  be  a  grateful,  a  beneficent 
shadow.  .  . 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  drama, 
which  might  be  called  a  psychological, 
physiological  one.  According  to  each 
ione  of  the  chief  actors,  each  acted  In 
accordance  with  duty.  Helene  aban- 
doned everything  for  Gerald,  therefore 
she  did  right.  Gerald  needed  more 
affection  and  assistance  than  he  found 
fit  home,  therefore  he  did  right.  Berthe 
recovered  unexpectedly  and  sne  did 
right  but  she  should  not  have  gone  to 
the  studio  without  informing  her  hus- 
band of  her  recovery  and  intention. 
In  her  anguish  Berlhe  regrets  'ner  res- 
'  toration  to  health;  she  is  like  the  hero 
'  In  Clemenceau's  Chinese  play,  who  was 
happy  when  he  was  blind.  When  his 
sight  was  restored  he  found  out  that  his 
wife  had  deceived  him,  that  his  steward 
had  robbeu  him,  that  his  friends  were 
treacherous.  He  destroyed  his  sight  aid 
W.1S  aarain  obraparatively  happy. 
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•trnn  hfis  been  raised  Whether 
1  which  "The  Shadow"  la 
'o  life.    It  has  been  said 
.  fcard  of  ordinary  human 
•  t  the  fallacy  "lurks  In 
n  that  essentially  noble 
Mir  •  r  I  r  '    nnd  contin- 
\  Ignoble 
i  .  ;   !  essentially 
iioblfcV    iierthtv   yes;  but  Gerald  in  liis 
behavior  after  he  Is  detected  and  in  his 
f  i  r    It  -  is  essentially  a  cad.    So  the 
t  represents  him.    One  may 
e  sympathy  with  Helene,  al-J 
s  Berthe  reminded  her,  she; 
thful  to  her  own  husband,  and! 
(  light  yet  taunt  her  with  the 

fact.  J'lie  case  of  Helene  was  not  fairly! 
represented  last  night,  for  Miss  Grey ' 
gave  an  inadequate,  colorless  perform- 
ance of  the  part.  There  wae  no  excuse 
for  Gerald's  Infatuation.  , 
The  third  act  brings  a  weak  solution  of' 
the  problem,  one  that  is  untrue  to  hu- 1 
man  nature.  Helene  in  real  life  would 
not  have  come  to  Berthe'a  house  Berthe  I 
would  not  look  forwai  d  after  the  divorce 

10  five-o'clock  tea  with  Gerald,  disiilu- 
sloiilzed  perhaps,  and  remembering  the 
years  before  the  six  of  paralysis.  i 

Granting  the  premise  of  the  play;! 
granting  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  If  hlsj 
wife  Is  paralyzed— and  thus  the  playi 
inljfht  be  turned  Into  a  plea  for  polyga-| 
11.  I  see  the  notes  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  I 
I'.:  le's  article  on  Zenobia)— granting  allj 
il.is.  the  play  move.s  logically  and  ef-( 
(h.  lively,  during  the  first  two  acts.  And,' 
fit  the  end  of  the  second  act  the  play.l 
that  is,  the  interest  is  at  an  end.  Berthe | 
:  1-  said  all  th.it  there  is  to  be  said.  It 
l.s  mother,  a  weaker  Berthe.  who  In  thei 
tl,  TCi  act  is  feebly  lacrymose,  prepos- 
t'  Mius,  not  so  much  in  her  renunciation.] 
as  in  her  desire  to  receive  the  visits  of  | 
her  ex-husband,  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  act  Is  as  M.  Xle-  j 
rn.iemi  wrote  it. for  Mme.  Reja/ie. 

Miss  Barrymore  ga^  an"  interesting 
:i'iil  in  many  respects  excellent  per- 
formance. As  was  to  be  expected,  she 
was  delightful  in  tne  lighter  moments, 
■  luietly  humoroifs,  not  too  Incisive. 
SI  e  was  effective  in  suggesting  the  tor- 
>  :re  of  her  Invalidism,  without  a  touch 
of  hysteria,  with.out  undue  force.  Her 
joy  in  her  recovery,  her  desire  to  sur- 
prise her  husband  In  the  studio,  the 
awakening  of  suspicion,  the  questioning 
of  the  husband,  the  bitter  cry  when 
&he  saw  Helene  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  were  portrayed  without  vitifices 
with  the  art  that  rests  on  nature.  In 
the  third  act  her  performance  was 
often  perfunctory,  not  carrying  con- 
viction. 

The  supporting  company  is  not  Ci 
strong  one.  We  have  spoken  of  Miss 
Grey.  Mr.  McRae  was  not  a  romantic 
fiLure,   nor   was   he   eloquent  in  self- 

11  iioach  or  in  self-defence.  Mr.  Law- 
fold  left  Michael  a  vague  and  uninter- 
esting tharaoter.  and  Mr.  Fielding  was 
not  a  very  sympathetic  or  authoritative 
physician. 

A  large  audience  was  attentive 
throughout.  After  each  act  there  were 
fwveral  curtain  calls. 

ills  p«nioa  WTio  himdwinie  and  glgantlr.  and 
nothing  was  irgnljnsr  to  make  him  a  complete 
•  aTsHer.  He  bail,  so  Rracefnl  elocution  and 
iiol)Ie  ndilress,  that  Imd  he  tieen  dropt  out  of 
the  oloiids  Into  any  part  «t  the  world,  be 
"oiiM  have  made  blmself  respected. 


Tea,  Eggs  and  Salve. 

A.-  the  World  Wags; 

"Toa  with  eggs"  Is  still  consumed  in 
Lordon  with  every  appearance  of  relish. 
Hut  it  always  struck  me  as  a  singularly 
uninviting  compound  —  with  the  egg 
broken  into  the  cup  of  tea  and  stirred 
up  a  bit,  as  I  have  seen  it  done  many 
an  afternoon  by  patients  in  the  Mlddle- 
.■^ex  Hospital.  I  wish  I  might  have  cor- 
rected the  process,  and  the  unpleasant 
result  with  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose 
praise  of  it  was  quoted  in  this  column 
recently.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
inteiesfing  and  likable  person  with  his 
romantic  love  story,  and  all  his  travels 
and  adventures.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  offered  equal  hospitality  to  super- 
stitions, which  were  already  outworn,! 
and  to  the  most  advanced  scientific/ 
thought  of  his  day— such  experiments^ 
for  Instance,  a.s  those  at  Gresham  Col-; 
lege,  in  which  Mr.  Pepys  was  so  greatly 
interested.  J 

A  while  ago  I  copied  from  a  borrowecf 
book.  "Social  Life  Under  the  Stuarts.' 
by  Mary  Godfrey  (I  think  I  have  the 
name  right)  the  rather  grisly  recipe  for 
a  sympathetic  salve,  "which  he  had," 
.■\s  she  state.s  "from  a  Carmelite  monk, 
who  came  from  the  Indies  and  Persia; 
and  having  refused  to  divulge  it  to  the 
Grar.d  Duke  of  Florence,  imparted  It  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  for  services  ren- 
dered." The  original  is  stated  to  be 
among  the  Ashraolean  manuscript. 

"To  make  a  Salte  yt.  Healeth  tho  a 
Man  be  30  miles  off.  Take  moflse  of  a 
ded  man'f  hed,  2  one  man's  greace  1 
once,  jpunimia,  man's  bloCd  of  each 
bair  an  one.  Unseed  oyle  22  one,  oyle 
of  rose,  bolearmick  of  each  an  once, 

i  I  hem  together  til!  it  be  fine  leeke  an 
iiiiont  keep  It  In  a  box,  and  when 
I  occasion  is  to  use  it  take  the  wea- 
pon wherewith  a  man  Is  wounded,  or 
for  want  of  it  take  another  iron  or 
peaco  of  wood  and  put  it  in  the  wound 
and  so  far  as  it  Is  bloody  anoynt  it  with 
that  salfe."  MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Wmchepi  ■■■r    .\-.'  ii  ii- 


sir  Kenelm's  Venetfa. 

sir  Kenelm  ntiarriefi  '  i 

■  ho  had  been  the  coni  i  .  i, 

J  Karl  of  Dorset.    The  e.n  l  had  i  lill.iien 
by  her  and  settled  on  her  an  annuity  of 
£500.  "which  after  Sr  K.  D.  marled  was 
unpayd  by  the  Barie;  Sr  Kenelme  sued 
the  Karle  after  mariage  and  recovered 
It.  This  lady  carried  herself  blameless- 
ly yet  Sir  Kenelm  was  jealous  of  her." 
John  Aubrey,  E.sq.,  relates  that  "Rich. 
Earle  of  Dorset  invited  her  and  her 
husband  once  a  yeare,  when  with  much 
desire  and  passion  he  beheld  her  and 
only  kissed  her  hand.  Sir  Kenelme  be- 
ing still  by."  She  was  described  as  a 
most  beautiful  desirable  creature,,  "san- 
guln,  tractable  and  of  much  suavity." 
"She  had  a  most  lovely  sweet  turned 
face,  delicate  dark  brown  hair.  She  had 
a  perfectly  healthy  constitution;  strong, 
good  skin,  well  proportioned;  inclining 
to  a  Bona  Roba.   Her  £»ce,    a  short 
oval;  dark  brown  eyebrow,  about  which 
much  sweetness,  as  also  In  the  opening 
of  her  eyelids.   The  color  of  her  cheek.s 
was  .just  that  of  the  damask  rose,  which 
is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  pale.  She  was 
of  a  Just  stature,  not  very  tall.' 

Sir  Kenelm  had  many  pictures  of  her, 
by  Vandyck  and  other.s,  pictures  of  her 
at  various  ages,  and  one  at  least  showed 
her  undraped  and  radiant.  He  had  her 
hands,  feet  and  face  cast  In  plaster. 

Venetia  died  suddenly  in  bed.  Some 
suspected  that  she  was  poisoned. 
"When  her  head  was  opened  there  was 
found  but  little  brain,  which  her  hus- 
band imputed  to  her  drinking  of  viper 
wine;  but  spiteful  women  would  say  't 
was  a  viper-husband  who  was  jealous  of 
her."  At  Oresham  College  Sir  Kenelm 
wore  a  long  mourning  cloak,  a  high 
cornered  hat,  his  beard  unshorn,  as 
signs  of  sorrow  for  his  wife,  to  whose 
memory  he  erected  a  sumptuous  and 
stately  monument,  which  waa  destroyed 

in  the  great  Are.  This  noble  monument 
was  of  black  marble  with  a  bust  of 
Venetia  In  copper  gilt.  j 

I  Indispensable  Books. 

I  Four  of  Sir  Kenelm's  books  should  ba 
In  Everyman's  Library  and  used  as  text 
books  In  our  public  schools.  "Of  the 
jCure  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sym- 
""pathy"  (1658);  "(Choice  and  Experimen- 
tal Receipts  in  Physic  and  Chirurgery" 
(1668) ;  "Cordial  and  Distilled  Waters 
and  Spirits,  Perfumes  and  Other  Curi- 
osities" (1668),  and  "Closet  Opened, 
whereby  is  discovered  several  ways  of 
making  metheglln.  sider,  cherry  wine, 
etc."  (1669). 

And  yet  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  called  Sli' 
Kenelm  In  print  a  liar,  because  he  gave 
an  account  of  a  city  In  Barbary  which 
was  turned  into  stone  In  a  very  few 
hours  by  a  petrifying  vapor:  "that  is, 
I  men,  beasts,  trees,  houses,  utensils,  etc., 
I  everything  remaining  in  the  same  pos- 
!  ture,    as    children    at    their  mothers' 
I  breasts,  etc."   

Mr.  Agasslz's  Cannon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend 
from  Secretary  Mills  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  of  London,  dated 
March  22,  1915.  He  enclosed  a  clipping 
which  reads :  "Against  the  south  wall : , 

an  old  iron  cannon  (circa  16th  century 

A.  D.),  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Aga.ssiz  Inj 
.  the  ruins  of  the  great  wall  of  China." 

i     Queries:   Why  should  Mr.  A.  Agassln 

'go  to  the  trouble  of  discovering  "an  old 
iron  cannon,"  if  it  was  made  In  "the  16th 
century"? 

If  said  cannon,  after  being  discovered, 
i.s  preserved  as  a  relic,  19  it  not  likely 
that  It  was  so  preserved  because  It  was 
once  in  the  great  wall  of  China? 

If  a  cannon  was  in  the  ruins  of  the 
great  wall  of  China,  and  thrown  therein 
after  the  ruin  of  that  part  of  the  wall, 
where  are  tho  other  cannon  not  thrown 

j  in  (circa  16th  century  A.  D.? 

'  If  this  cannon,  now  in  the  armory  ( ?) 
of  the  Artillery  Company  In  London,  wa.s 
used  as  filling  for  the  wall  erected  214 

B.  C,  was  not  gunpowder  "invented" 
manv  yea/s  before  this  date  and  dis- 

'  carded?  COLONIAL  BUILDING. 

April  15. 


As  to  "Campus." 

As  thS  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  you  remarked:  "Harvard 
men,  we  are  informed,  have  not  spoken 
of  the  yard  as  a  'campus,'  at  least 
pot  for  many  years."  The  Implication 
that  Harvard  men  formerly  used  the 
word   campus  Is,   I  think,   a  mistake. 

„The  term  "college  yard"  Is  one  of  the 
ipldest  of  college  Americanisms,  having 
made  its  appearance  at  Harvard  as  early 
as  1639,  and  is  still  fondly  cherished 
by  Harvard  men.  Exactly  how  the  word 
"campus"  originated  has  never  been  ex- 
plained, but  It  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Princeton  In  1774,  at  the  South  Carolina 
College  as  early  as  1826,  invaded  the 
^middle  states  and  New  England  about 

'the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
since  pur-sued  Its  triumphant  career 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
th^  older  colleges.  Harvard  Is  apparently 
the  only  one  that  has  been  able  to  of- 
fer a  successful  resistance  to  the 
younger  term.  Within  the  past  decade 
or  two,  "campus"  has  been  heard  oc- 
casionally even  at  Harvard,  presumably 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  graduate 
students  come  to  Cambridge  from  other 
colleges.  Can  the  exact  date  of  the  In- 
troduction of  "campus"  at  Yale  be  de- 
termined? In  1895  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Beers,  a  Yale  graduate  of  1869.  said 
that  "we  did  not  use  to  call  it  'Campus,' 
bv  the  wav,  byit  'Yard'  ";  and  the  word 


■  '  inimis"  was  unknown  to  Mr    r  i 

-r,  whose  "Four  Years  at  Y  ■ 
jui    shed   In   1871.     Perhaps  you 
throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

„  A.  M 

Boston,  April  15,  1916. 
^Looking  over  the  Yale  Courant 
MB   we    find   "college   grounds.  "    ■( , 
lege  yard,"  "the  green."    We  do  not 
remember  the  word  "campus  "  in  gen-| 
eral   use   at   Yale   from  1872   to  1876 
As  we  were  sklnlming  the  "Yalenslcula" ' 
In  the  Courant  we  canje  across  the  fol-, 
lowing    paragiaph:    "Glory,    fame  and 
wealth  have  at  length  alighted  on  the 
shoulders  of  S.  J.  Elder  "73.    The  Lit 
editors    havo    pawned    their  triangles 
and  given  the  proceeds,  $10,  or  at  least 
have  promised  to  give  them  to  him,  for 
nis  story  of  'Ruth  Mayhew  '  "— Kd 


Rough. Hewn. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  some  of  j'our  able  and 
obliging  contributors  can  Inform  me 
about  the  rough-hewn  block  of  granite 
,  I  think  it  is  over  the  Huntington  avenue 
entrance  of  the  Art  Museum.  To  me  it 
suggests  the  potential  head  of  a  sphinx 
shrouded  perhaps  in  the  gloom  shed  by 
Its  secret.  Is  this  Its  finished  state,  or 
do  the  authorities  wait  the  coming  of 
a  master  worthy  to  adorn  the  entrance 
of  an  Art  Museum?  Q.  h.  B. 

Boston,  April  16. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Law  of 
the  Land,"  a  melodrama  In  four  acts, 
by  George  Broadhurst  -with  Miss  JuUa 
Dean.    First  performance  in  Boston. 

Arthur  Brockland  George  Graham 

Chetwood   Harry  Lillford 

Rolen  Harding,  l  Charles  Lane 

;Mra-  Harding  x,V,,'^„  «in^ 

I  Geoffrey  Morton  Dee'v 

I  BaBBla   Master  uee.y 

1  Doctor  ■  Whlttrldge  '  • '  'i'jr*''  ^'f^lK 

MiirlhiiTt   Etliel  ^  r  gni  , 

;  ^^r"^^-  ;,n  PrttchaJd.  .will  ■  "'^lln  , 
I  Pol  iuirns  I 

Poll—    ■aylor.v  ■,  . 

Inspector  Cochrane  Ge«v.,._  t.i'.-.yfu 

;  Robert  Harding,  although  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  Is  a  man  of  ungovernable  tem- 

'  per.  His  disposition  is  harsh  and  domi- 
neering. Unpleasant  light  is  shed  upon 
bts  character  in  the  beginning  of  the 
play  bv  his  secretary,  Arthur  Brock- 
land,  and  his  butler.  Mr.  Harding  Is 
cruel  to  his  wife.  He  Insults  her  at 
table  and  bullies  her  before  guests. 

Geoffrey  Morton,  a  leading  architect, 
returning  from  abroad,  visits  Harding. 
H«  demands  retraction  of  damaging 
statements  made  by  the  lawyer  In  his 
absence.  Harding  not  only  refuses  to 
sign  a  denial  but  taunts  Morton  with 
being  his  wife's  lover.  Morton's  out- 
raged paternity  asserts  Itself  when 
Harding,  with  diabolical  Intent,  flogs 
the  little  son.  Mrs.  Harding,  a  horri- 
fied witness  of  the  scene,  admits  her 

STlilt. 

Harding  refuses  divorce,  bu^  consents 
to  sue  for  separation.  First,  however, 
he  will  make  Mrs.  Harding's  name  and 
the  boy's  a  by-word.  Not  content  with 
this  in  his  determination  to  torture 
his  wife,  who  once  before  had  pleaded 
for  divorce,  -  lie  starts  again  for  the 
child,  whip  In  hand.  Mrs.  Harding 
shoots  him  dead  with  a  revolver  he  had 
ready  for  Morton. 

In  Act  II.  all  Is  as  before  except  that 
the  corpse  is  found,  revolver  in  hand. 
This   indication   of   suicide   had  been 
.imagined   by  ChetwooeJ.   the  bqtler,  a 
silent  spectator  of  his  mistresses,  years 
'  of   unhappiness.    Only   Mrs.  Harding, 
himself  and  Brockland  know  the  real 
I  murderer.    The  family  doctor  makes 
la     superficial     examination.  Police 
■Captain  Pritchard,  however,  asks  awk- 
I  ward  questions  and  believes  the  wound 
,  was  not  self-inflicted.     Brockland  and 
Morton  are  in  turn  suspected. 

In  act  HI.  Mrs.  Harding  tells  Mor- 
ton of  her  part  in  the  "accident."  They 
discuss  the  question  of  who  shall  makp 
the  sacrifice  and  confess.  Morton  In- 
sists tliat  he  be  allowed  to  give  him- 
self up. 

In  act  IV.  Inspector  Cochrane  has  the 
case  in  charge.  Twins  have  just  ar- 
rived at  his  home  and  he  is  in  a  sjTn- 
pathetlc  frame  of  rnlnd.  All  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  case  are  grilled  in  turn. 
[Morton  does  his  tfest  to  establish  his 
iullt  but  when  he  Is  about  to  be  ar- 
^sted  Mrs.  Harding  breaks  down  and 
begins  a  confession.  This  is  finished 
for  her  by  the  Inspector,  from  the  point 
where  Harding  for  the  second  time! 
threatened  to  flog  the  boy.  "You  plckedj 
up  the  revolver,  dropped  It.  and  it  shot 

I  him  through  the  heart."   There  is  gen- 

I  eral  rejoicing. 

I  Mr.  Broadhurst  In  the  program  ac- 
knowledges his  Indebtedness  to  an 
Sinonymous  author  upon  whose  scenario 
the  play  Is  founded.  The  first  two  acts 
and,  in  places,  the  last,  fulfill  all  that  Is 
demanded  of  a  red-hot  melodrama.  The 
first  act  is  by  far  the  best.  It  Is  closely 
knit,  exciting.  There  is  constant  sus- 
pense. The  characters,  sharply  drawn, 
are  strikingly  contrasted.  The  second 
act.  too,  Is  cleverly  constructed.  Uuex- 
ipecled  evidences  of  guilt  are  Ingeniously 
'.unfolded.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  ap- 
pi-ehenslon.  The  tension  and  Interest  is 
■  unflagglngly  maintained. 

The  third  act  is  chiefly  conversational, 
forced,  and  might  well  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  fourth  the  author 
again  picks  up  his  threads  to  weave  a 
hitherto  unexpected  ending,  although  tlie 
In.spector's  solicitude  for  his  family  by 
telephone  at  once  permits  bis  lenie:- 
to  be  suspected. 

As  tho  heroine,  Mi.ss  Dean  was  wl' 
admir:  'I''  '  <•       '  -  '  ' 


ivoi-i-nlv  sweetness 


■  us     UUU'il  "  "      '■  — 
voice,   too,         '     ■  '""il- 
ii^  111.    .1  .^itely  moduli  ' 
and  .iddtd  emotional  expros:  1  - 
her  charactcriiation. 

Mr    Lane  was  effective  In 
gratcfnl  role  of  Harding.   Mr.  (li.-ihum 
was   <  apital  -«s   th»  jaunty  secretary, 
BrcrUland.     Mr.   Sills  as  Morton  wa"? 
sufficiently  TOmanUc.      Mr.    LlUfo^  s 
Chetwood  was  a  feature  of  the  Ter- 
formance.   Master  Deely  was  a  rharni- 
Ing   Bennie  and  read  his  1m 
childlike  spontaneity.   Mr.  Fav  1' 
capital  as  the  humane  Inspector.  ' 
Pritchard  ,  was  realistically  playe.! 
Mr.  Conklin.    The  play  Is  artisUe.... 

**A^1arge  audience  was  interested  and 
amused. 

I    COLONIAL   THBATBB— Return 

I  gagement  of  Christie  MacDonald  In  tl.i 

two-act  operetta.   "Sweethearts."  Thi 

cast: 

Sylvia  Miss  Christie  MacDonsl  l 

Dame  Paula  .^Xaude  Beattl. 

MIkel  Mtkeloviz  Ralph  N'li 

Franz  Thomas  C<" 

Lleuenant  Karl  Edwin  V 

Hon.  Percy  Elgemon  SUngsby 

F,<->  '  ■  ' 

Petrui  Van  Tromp  Prn: 

.\rlstlde  Caniche  Sher.i. 

Llane.  Anna  1'  . 

Captain  Lourent  Eric  Van  ! 

The  memory  of  "Sweethearts"  in 
ton  must  be  sweet.    The  Colonial 
atre  was  crowded  last  night  to  wi 
It  for  a  brief  stay,  and  enthusiastic 
plause  greeted  the  efforts  of.  the  cast 
throughout  the  evening.   There  were  no 
unfortunate  selections  of  actors  for  th<- 
parts  and  the  singing  was  noticeable  in 
its  preclseness  of  attack  and  beauty 
of  shading. 

Miss  MacDonald  played  with  unvary- 
ing skin,  though  she  made  a  fairer 
quefen  than  a  girl  of  the  Ironing.  Her 
J>e«rlng  was  of  her  royal  blood,  even 
when  she  did  deign  to  throw  a  flat  Iron 
at  Sllghtshy,  remarkably  well  played  by 
Echlln  Gayer.  Her  singing  was  de- 
lightful. 

A  burlesque  favorite  of  the  evening 
was  Ralph  Nairn.  He  carried  a  makeup 
that  caused  a  laugh  before  he  openi  * 
his  mouth,  and  one  wondered  how 
Irishman  had  wandered  so  far 
Bruges.  Able  support  helped  him  in 
funmaking.  His  voice  was  as  bad  as 
should  have  been— humorously  dlacoi 
dant. 

Maude  Beattie  was  happily  adapta^ 
the  role  of  Dame  Paula,  In  voice,  de- 
meanor and  spirit.    Anna  Bussert  was 
a  sweet  little  Llane. 
Pretty  girls  made  up  the  chorus,  and 
,  their  gowns  were  admirable,  especially 
In  the  gorgeous  final  scene  of  the  hail- 
ing of  Franz  to  the  kingship.  Scenic 
■  eft'ects  throughout  were  excellent. 

bEATRICE  HERFORD 

APPEARS  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S] 

[leads  an  Excellent  Vaudeville  Bill 
— Some  Favorites. 
Beatrice  Herford,  whose  monologues- 
iways  of  her  own  creaUon-«t  club 
and  private  entertainments  long  since 
earned  for  her  a  unique  and  prominent 
place  among  the  more  exclusive  enter- 
tainers. Is  making  her  debut  in  vaude- 
ville at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
She  has  selected  from  her  repertoire 
of  characterizations  some  of  the  best 
of  her  numbers.  Her  first  pictured  the 
mother,  her  daughter  and  her  sister 
having  their  noon  luncheon  in  the  shop- 
ping district.  The  difficulties  of  cater- 
ing the  eye  of  the  right  waitress,  the 
discussion  of  the  menu  and  then,  wnlie 
waiting  to  be  served,  of  shopping  lists 
and,  of  afternoon  errands,  were  all.  so 
true  to  life  that  the  audience  laughed 
until  It  cried.  Then  Miss  Herford  gave 
her  characterization  of  the  ttj'O  frienfls 
before  the  box  office  window  who  are 
trying  to  make  up  their  minds  Just 
when  they  will  attend  the  matinee  and 
just  where  they  will  sit.  The  third  and 
last  In  the  Herford  series  was  entitled 
"In  the  Ten-cent  Store." 

Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble,  who  are 
always  favorites  and  always  succeed 
In  more  than  merely  pleasing,  are  ap- 
pearing this  week  In  "The  Lind  or 
Dykes,"  a  little  Dutch  sketch  that  gives 
this  well-known  vaudeville  team,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  good  supportiM 
companv  plenty  of  »ccepted  opportunt- 
ities  to  siiow  Its  versatility  and  clever- 
'ness.  Then  the  Conrtney  Sisters— Fay 
and  Florence-who  have  been  promi- 
nent In  many  a  Broadway  success,  lU- 
though  never  before  appearing  at  B..  r. 
Keith's,  have  a  sketch  that  is  a  winner. 
A  travesty  upon  the  present  tango  erase 
Is  "Tango  Shoes,"  In  whlch<  BIlHe 
Burke  presents.  Bert  Cole  and  a  com- 
pany of  six,  all  of  whom  participate  to 
a  tango  competition  that  Is  a  scream 
all  the  way  through. 

A  touch  of  comedy  drama  was  pre- 
sented by  Harry  Fern  and  company  In 
"Veterans."  with  the  scene  laid  *t  Y** 
Old   Soldiers"   Home   at   Johnson  City, 
ITenn.     Mme.   Adelaide  Hermann  was 
mystifying  In  the  Illusion  work  that 
I  her   husband,    the   late   Hermann  tje 
I-,-..  If     ni.-M-f.^   f.unous  years  ago.  She 
rrjl  feats,  her  half-hour 
1,       with    "The  Sleeping 


a      I  >r''am    in  Suld-Ali. 
the   youHK  Spanlsl; 
••veral  sfflecllons,  but 
■      '  INC. 11  .11. 1  nnt   r.^opond  to  nil  , 
I  em  ore.     Kramer  '    tun,  biack- 

ffned  conipdlans.  \^  .i,  while  the 

[Skater  HIJouvp  was  qrac.  ful.  | 
Next  week  Madamo  Emma  Calve  wllL| 
be  the  star  of  the  bill.  I 


n><>r>.  •  'iii-'iit  f ..  ..«  f,,, 

'11  '  !.      oninn,  allliou  ;  h 

fl  a  loctur*  in  her  life, 
"viewB,"  can  make  aii 
I    >  niiis  <k'lit;nuul  to  any  rational  man 
no  matter  how  clever  he  maj-  be. 
Brookllne,  April  IS.  LINGULACO. 


'TALES  OF  HOFFMANN" 

AT  BOSTON  THEATRE' 

BOSTON  THKATUE-Aborn  Opera; 
I  Company  In  OfTenbach'a  "Tales  of  Holt-j 
Imann."   The  principals  of  the  cast: 

(lloffninna  ».  8«lvatore  ScUrettl 

I  Nicklaiisse  .■  Gertrude  Fraud.* 

["  J'n'l'i"  Blleen  Castles 

IGlulletta   I 

lAntonia  }     Mlth  Helena 

I  Spalnnz.ini      I  ' 

Icrospel  (     Wllllain  Shuster 

(>op|)e!i\is  I!. !!...!, ,i 

Ur.  Miriuic  l    iforton  Adkloa 

I  Daperiutto  \  ■ 

OorheniUe   I     „.  ,„    _  , 

1  FniDz  }     PblUp  Fein 

Salvatore  Sclaretti  was  heard  as  Hoft- 
J  maim.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
company  to  aing-  In  Italian.  His  voice 
is  a  plea.'slngr  tenor;  but  not  conspicuous 
for  robustness,  an<J  there  Is  now  and 
I  then  in  his  upt»r  register  a  suggestion 
of  forcing  his  notes.  His  dramatic  ac- 
companiment was  well  planned,  and  he 
lived  the  life  of  Hoffmann  successively 
as  the  gallant,  the  romanticist,  the  fiery 
I  youth  and  finally  the  disillusioned  man. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
Iformance  was  the  Olympla  of  Eileen 
ICa^tles.  She  avoided  the  pitfall  of  over- 
|doing  the  "business"  of  the  doll.  She 
never  left  the  picture  as  the'  automaton 
ind   she  sang  sweetly  to  follow  the 
Suggestion  of  the  character. 

Kdith  Helena  was  heard  as  both  Glu-  ' 
|ljetta  and  Antonia.     Her  performance 
ras  often  interesting  vocally  as  well  as 
Iramatically.    She  sings  to  a  decide«Hy 
Setter  advantage   in   the    middle  and 
power  registers,  where  her  voice  Is  full 
ind  clear;  in  the  upper  tones  there  Is 
nore  often  a  metallic  ring.   Her  brazen- 
less  as  Olulietta  was  cleanly  difter- 
|enliated  from  her  later  pathetic  mo- 
n  !;ls  as  Antonia. 

M  u  ton  Adklns.  who  sang  as  an  honest 

I  baritone,  was  a  pleasure  In  many  ways 

rCoppelius,     Dapertutto     and  Dr. 
iracle.    The  latter  role  he  chose  to 
j  flay  after  the  manner  of  Svengali.  His 
focal  numbers  were  no  less  Interest- 
fog  than  his  acting,  and  this  was  es- 
I  ne.  ially  true  of  his  song  before  the 
lani  ror  as  the  sinister  Dapertutto. 

-M.iiiy  others  in  tlie  cast  gave  good  ac- 
ICniKiis  of  themselves,  particularly  the 
klausse  of  Gertrude  Francis,  the 
lalanzani  and  Crespel  of  William 
luster,  and  the  Cochenille  and  Franz 
Philip  Fein.  The  ensembles,  too, 
|()re  given  with  a  spontaneity  and  \lm'- 
pis  was  particularly  true  of  the  finale 
lat  made  the  upllogme  something  more 
►an  a  final  curtain.- 

It  Is  bettor  for  you  to  p«i»  -"i*  eTenlng  one* 
lor  twice  a  week  In  a  lady's  drawing  room,  even 
ilK.ngh  the  conversation  Is  rather  slow  and  you 
Ik.iow  the  girl's  songs  by  heart,  than  In  a  club. 
Itarern  or  smoking  room,  or  a  pU  ot  a  theatre. 

As  a  true  epicure  is  hardly  ever  tired 
|o(  water-aonchy  and  brown  bread  and  butter. 

II  protest  I  can  alt  for  a  whole  night  Ulking  to 
well-regulated   kindly  woman  abotit  her  girl 

Icoming  out,  ot  her  boy  at  Stoa,  and  like  the 
renlng's  entertainment. 

Good  Talk. 

As  the  World  Wags-Tour  interesting 
reflections  on  conversation  prompt  the 
thought  that  the  best  talk  is  not  heard 
|ln  crowds,  even  small  crowds.    A  din- 
ner of  eight  is  apt  to  be  stupid,  while 
one  of  four  may  be  deUghtful.  How 
^  ,rh  better  often  talk  at  dmner  or 
l^'sewhere  between  two!  Tye  a  lifelong 
hrlend  with  whom  I've  disagreed  dc- 


Domeatlcated  Geniua. 

A  London  evening  journal  publlshoil 
this  "personal":  "A  GENIUS  will  give 
hla  service*  for  home  comfort."  What!! 
are  the  domestic  services  of  a  "genius"  ' ' 
He  may  be  able  to  burst  Into  poetr\   ■  j 
amuse  the  children  by  tales  of  Imaging  1  j 

a^^'    adventure,    Imitate    the    popular  I  _  „  . 

actors.  Invent  excuses  when  the  meat  i  ' 'ted  admiration.  IndeerTpprecTatron 
man.  the  green  grocer,  the  tailor  are  '  "  ' 
importunate,  but  the  "genius"  can  sel- 
dom drive  a  nail,  hang  a  picture,  beat 
a  rug  or  determine  what  Is  the  matter 
with  the  range. 


I'Hir  roiit-uvrsy  between  ilie  liv.ii 
dramatist.".,  Aristophanes  and  EurfpldeH 
H"aC,l"t.e°5.*'!':  ■^O""  A.„^.t,o.. 

i.i.i„l  .  .mirton  A\  .  Jamrn 

A?S.on'.".*°";.v.v.-. "r"'?'  "  "  ^"^f.': 

Arlstophanca  ." "  ' 

1  ar.ro'f"Fa.hioi  •  ^- 

This  play  Is  for  a  selected  audience 
rather  than  the  average  theatre-goer.  It 
was  artistically  staged.  The  scenery 
and  costumes  by  Livingston  Piatt  ex- 
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Got  and  Wilkes  Booth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  the  story  related  by  Edmond 
Got  about  his  acquaintance  with  an  en- 
tertainment of  John  Wilkes  Booth  in 
Paris  seem  credible?  Tou  quote  him  as 


r  Mr.  Platfs  fertile  imarlnatlon.  his 
delicious  sense  of  color,  p-ows  with 
every  new  example  of  his  work.  The 
setting,  representing  the  hall  of  the 
Archon's  feast,  was  enchanting  with  Its 
sombre  backgroi;nd. 


There  Is  aa  Md  oplalon  among  as,  thait  he  | 

who  Is  a  coBtemplatlTe  man,  a  man  who  ireds  : 
himself  to  bla  study  and  swallows  many  books,  i 
must  needs  be  a  profound  scholar  and  a  great 
saying  In  his  diary  under  date  of  April  learned  man,  though  in  reality  lie  be  such 
30,  1865.  that  "about  three  months  be-  "  <'°"  t^^t  lie  hath  neither  a  retentWe  fac- 
fore"  he  had  known  the  President's  as-  «'ty  to  keep  what  be  ho.th  read,  nor  wit  to 
sapsln  and  the  context  would  Indicate    make  any  nsefal  application  of  It  In  common 


discourse.  What  he  draws  In  lleth  npo»  dead 
lees  and  never  grows  fit  to  be  broacbed. 


a  stay  of  at  least  two  weeks  In  the 
French  capital. 

Now,  the  movements  of  Booth  for 
eight  months  previous  to  April  14  have 
been  carefully  traced.  Thus:  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  he  was  in  Baltimore;  on 
1  Sept.  27  he  was  In  the  oil  regions  of 
!  Pennsylvania;  on  Oct.  ?7  he  was  In 
I  Montreal,  and  on  Nov.  9  he  was  in 
Washington.  Then  for  two  days  he  was 
In  Charles  county,  Md.,  and  on  Nov.  16 
he  began  a  stay  of  a  month  in  >few 
York,  where  the  three  brothers  made 
their  famous  appearance  on  the  25th. 
From  Dec.  12  to  17  he  was  In  Washing- 
ton; from  Dec.  18  to  20  he  was  In  Charles 
county  again;  on  the  22d  he  was  back 
in  Washington;  he  spent  Christmas  In 
New  York  and  New  Year  s  eve  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Prom  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  21  he  was  In 
New  York,  and  on  Washington's  birth- 
day In  the  capital  again.  Booth  was  in 
Baltimore  on  Feb.  28.  and  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  March  he  was  In  Wash, 
ington,  where  on  the  18th  he  played 
Pc.seara  at  Ford's  Theatre  at  the  John 
IMcCullough  benefit.  Again  he  was  In 
Xow  York  from  March  21  to  25;  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital;  then  left  for  New 
York  on  the  Journey  which  took  him  to 
Boston,  and  from  this  city  he  went  to 

the  capltaJ,  where  a  few  days  after  he 
committed  his  crime. 

P.  L.^tLfllSTON  BULLARD. 

Boston. 

Got's  exact  words,  written  on  April 
30,  1865.  commenting  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  are  these:  "Acteur, 
c'est  le  mot,  car  voila  trois  mois 
Fcchter  m'avait  adresse,"  etc. 

Got  was  an  eminently  serious  man,  a 
man  of  dignity  and  of  a  mental  power 
and  literary  acquirements  unusual  in 
his  profession.  His  .  statement  that 
Fechter  gave  Wilkes  Booth  a  letter  of 
Introduction  to  him  is  tmdoubtedly  true, 
nor  is,  Got's  account  ot  Booth's  sojourn 
in  Paris  and  hia  admiration  for  Brutus 
to  be  doubted.  But  how  about  the  "trois 

mois"?  Booth  probably  met  Fechter  in   

London.    Fechter  first  played  there  in  Plympton  the  Name. 

f.w"'i;^ft^''Hi'wiV   Obituary  notices  of  Eben  Plimpton 
"Buy   Bias,     October,    1860      He   was  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Bradlee. 

playing  In  London  m  61,  62  63  64.  ..g  ^  .,  ^  j^^^^^  published  In  this 
Got  died  in  1901  and  his  Journal,  edited  ;  Monday  questioned  the  ac- 

^^.n '^ofo°"  w^'^^l'"'  "  <■  "a",^..!?  I>    '^""'^y  of        statement.    We  are  now 

VJl'."  ^^^":__^?,^.^'i!.!-!'!:?L.''i  'indebted  to  "G.  H.  N."  for  the  follow- 

ing letter: 


Only  a  Cooper. 

We  are  now  Informed  that  an  ancestor 
of  Gen.  Joffre  was  a  cooper,  a  tonneller. 
The  Jest  that  the  general  will  barrel  and 
head  up  the  Germans  Is  too  obvious.  Let 
us  rather  quote  from  Artemus  Ward's 
romance,  "Only  a  Mechanic." 

"In  a  sumptuously  furnished  parlor  In 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  sat  a  proud 
and  haughty  belle.  Her  name  was  Isabel 
Sawtelle.  Her  father  was  a  millionaire, 
and  his  ships,  richly  laden,  ploughed 
many  a  sea, 

"By  the  side  of  Isabel  Sawtelle  sat  a 
young  man,  with  a  clear,  beautiful  eye, 
and  a  massive  brow. 

"  'I  must  go,"  he  said ;  'the  foreman 
will  wonder  at  my  absence.' 

"  The  foreman  ?■  asked  Isabel,  In  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"  'Yes,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  where 
I  work.' 

"  'Foreman — shop — ^work !  What !  Do 
you  work?" 

"  '.Ky,  Miss  Sawtelle  I  I  am  a  cooper !' 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  honest  pride. 

"  'What's  that?"  she  asked;  'It  is  some- 
thing about  barrels.  Isn't  It?' 

"'It  Is!'  he  said,  with  a  flashing  nos- 
tril.  'And  hogsheads.' 

'Then  go!"  she  said.  In  a  tone  of 
disdain,  'go  away!" 

'Ha!'  he  cried,  'you  spurn  me,  then, 
because  I  am  a  mechanic.  Well  be  It 
so!  though  the  time  will  come,  'Isabel 
Sawtelle,'  he  added— and  nothing  could 
exceed  his  looks  at  this  moment— "when 
you  will  bitterly  remember  the  cooper 
you  now  so  cruelly  cast  off*  Farewell! 

For  the  v^retched  fate  of  the  Saw- 
telle family  seo  Artemus  Ward's  com 
plete  works 


Adv. 

Lost,  strayed  or  stolen— Miss  Hazel 
Ray.  A  suitable  reward  Is  offered  for 
Information  about  her. 


lilffhtfully  for  hours  at  a  time  since 
labout  isro.  we  agree  only  In  UWng 
laooui  ^  common  (not 

I've  no  wish  to  out- 


1875. 
each  other, 

C'Thit' man  %r  two  or  three  others 
'with  whom  I  am  on  like  terms^  After 
one  has  passed  the  romantic  age  talk 
with  women  is  apt  to  be  dull,  though 
I've  the  good  luck  to  know  a  few  \\ om- 
en, most  of  them  now  far  frorri  young, 
with  whom  I  can  have  satisfying  talk. 
How  delightful    my    evening    with  a 
hostess  of  this  sort  two  or  three  years ; 
ago'   Her  huge  old  house,  in  which  her, 
family  merely  camped  out  becaiise  it 
wils  too  large  to  be  fully  furnished 
looked  across  a  few  acres  of  lawn  to  a  ] 
great   tidal   river,   and   there   was  no 
other  dwelling  for  MO  yards  or  more 
We  talked  long  and  confidentially  of 
her   four  nearly   grown   boys,   of  her 
Iload   beloved  ot  both  of  us,  of  present 
live  issues,  and  a  very  little  ot  books. 
1  Uvhen  about  11  her  husband  came  home, 
fetching  news  and  gossip  that  gave  the 
Lonversation   a   fresh   and  interesting 
Sturn  until  bedtime  struck.    That  even- 
ine  of  very  simple  talk  Is  still  odorous 
!in  memory.    How  different  my  evening 
with  a  relative  by  marriage,  who  talked 
llong  about  my  children,  and  that  topic 
inallinis  fetched  out  the  whiskey  and  re- 
Icurrentlv  urged  it  upon  a  not  unwilling 
truest     i  lacked  the  sense  to  say  "Let 
me  go  to  bed,"  she  the  tact  to  give  me. 
a  book  and  let  me  alone.   I  find  it  hard  | 
Italking  with  Boston  women,  not  that 
thev  are  dull  or  lack  matter,  hut  that 
thev  are  apt  to  seem  suspicious  of  a 
'•nan      Charles    Lamb    was  particular 
Kbout  his  women  and  children.    I  like 
niv  women  as  t  have  found  them  where 
X  belonK.  friendly,  unsuaplcloua  toward 


1865.  Incorrectly  transcribed,  or  was 
Got  a  victim  of  heterophomy?  When  in 
the  course  of  the  civil  war  did  Wilkes 
Booth  visit  London  and  meet  Fechter? 
The  only  other  reference  to  Fechter  In 
Got's  jonrnal  during  these  years  is  on 
March  \  1864:  "And  Fechter  then,  after 
19  years  of  a  fine  career  in  Paris,  goes 
to  London  to  tempt  fortune  there  In 
his  own  theatre  as  a  blond  Hamlet!  He 
has  succeeded  brilliantly,  and  I  am  glad 


"I  came  across  the  other  day  two 
play-bills  of  the  'Tenny  iDramatic  As- 
sociation' in  1867,  when  Eben  Plympton 
first  appeared  as  an  amateur  in  George 
M.  Baker's  plays  with  me  and  other 
old  West  end  boys— and  girls— in  the 
cast  also!  His  father  was  a  geld  beater 
and  goldsmith  on  Hawkins  street,  and  I 
think  he  lived  over  his  shop.  The  Bos- 
ton  Directory  of  1866  and  1867  would 


of  It.   But  I.  even  in  his  place   would  ^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  Mayhew 
never  have  played  a  game  like  that.  -  g^j^„„,  ^,  ^  us  who 
  had  thtatricala  In  the  baaemaat  9t,  Mr. 


With  an  Accent. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that 
the  American  accent  is  the  most  In- 
fectious in  the  world.  "A  couple  of 
months  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  pitch 
of  the  voice,  and  no  man  comes  back 
from  America  without  being  detected 
in  his  speech,  which  has  unconsciously 
caught  the  pitch.  He  gets  over  it  in 
time.  But  Britain  has  never  succeeded 
in  imposing  its  lingual  pitch  on  Amer- 
ica." Oh  hasn't  It?  We  all  of  us  know- 
men  who.  having  been  in  England  for  a 
short  time,  return  with  an  affected  Eng- 
lish accent  which  they  studiously  main- 
tain. Perhaps,  after  all.  It  Is  not  the 
real  thing. 

liKEtK  PLAY  GIVEN 

BY  BROWNING  SOCIETY 

"Balauatlon's  Euripides,"  Drama- 
tized by  Ml89  Clark,  at  Plymouth. 
"Balaustlon's  Euripides,"  a  Greek  play 
In  four  acts  dramatlaed  for  the  Brown- 
ing Society  of  Boston,  by  Helen  Archi- 
bald Clarke,  was  presented  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
l)lece  was  taken  from  Browning's  "Bal- 
uustion's  Adventure"  and  Aristophanes' 
"Apology."    The  main  theme  is  the  his- 


Tenny's  house,  81  Chandler  street.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tenny  were  the  grandparents 
of  Harry  and  McGlenen  and  their 

father  and  mother  occasionally  assisted 
us.  Eben  Plympton  was  the  only  one 
who  stuck  to  the  stage  and  became 
famous." 

"O.  N."  refers  us  to  the  Plympton 
Genealogy  (1884):  "Eben  Plympton  was 
born  February  7,  185'i!,  the  son  of  John 
Bradlee  Plympton  and  Elizabeth  Pris- 
cilla  (Williams)  Plympton." 


Name  the  Treaties. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  letter  to  The  Herald  of  April  16, 
Margaret    P.    Bowditch    states  that 
America  has  broken  more  treaties  than 
any  other  country  with  the  exception 
I  of  Great  Britain.    It  Is  not  unnatural 
perhaps  that  with  her  recent  German 
affiliations,  Mrs.  Bowditch  should  wish 
Ito  place  (Sermany  in  the  best  light  pos- 
sible and,  to  that  end,  less  dishonor- 
able than  America   or    Great  Britain. 
I  To  make  so  broad  a  statement  she  must 
have  made  much  research  among  polit- 
ical archives.    Will  she  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  us,  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate In  time  and  opportunity  for  such 
«tudy,  the  data  which  she  has  acquired; 
the    number    of    treaties    broken  by 
America  and  by  Great  Britain? 


It  Is  of  course  easy 
Hons.     To   carry  conv] 
they  must  be  substantiated  by  tactH  In 
oetall, 

Boston,  April  19. 


The  Cockney  Muae. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Column  of  April  16  Mr.  Sulli- 
van quotes  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
C  ockney  Poet.  With  dialectic  differences 
r  recall  one  termed  "Petticoat  Lane." 
(jne  verse  ran  about  as  follows: 

^'x.^'i'in'  fi'^™"'f,'  *"*  by  Tatar, 

mj^pa^  '  '  "^"^ 

awllV         ""KKlo".  the   coal  'earer's 
And  curly' 'aired  Liza,  the  waiter  cress  gal 
Another     was     "The  Ratcatcher's 
Daughter": 

In  Vestmlnster  there  vtmce  did  dwell 

A  Ratcatcher  and  his  daughter. 
They  dldn  t  quite  live  In  Vestmlnster 

But  the  other  elde  of  the  vater 
He  caught  rats  nnd  she  sold  sprats 

■\".r"'"''  that  quarter. 

With  the  Ratcatflier's  pretty  little  daughter 
SYDNEY  HARROCK8.  ' 
Westminster,  April  16. 


Everyday  Phenomena. 

"Can  any  doctor  or  clergyman  explain 
the  physical  or  spiritual  Impulse  that 
shiftd  your  clothes  to  the  left  under 
great  exertion?"  The  case  of  Gladstone 
with  his  white  cravat  ismentioned.  "The 
more  splendid  his  oratorical  effort,  the 
more  tremendous  his  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience, the  further  was  the  crawl, 
watched  by  hypnotized  listeners,  of  his 
tie  to  a  rest  under  his  ear."  But  why 
do  drawers  In  summer  always  crawl 
I  down?  Why  does  our  undershirt  al- 
|ways  crawl  up  as  If  wi.'shlng  to  encircle 
jthe  neck?  Why  does  the  lightest  over- 
coat thrown  over  an  arm  Insist  on  try- 
ing to  tb|  aMavaUc? 

<*A*^qH     <f  I  r — 
TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  CRITICS 

[Kroin  a  contrioutor  who  asks  that  It  be 
"tucked  In  somewhere"  unbeknown  to 
its  subject,  a  request  which  has  been 
granted. — Ed.] 

There  is  one  critic  in  this  spinning  Hub 

Whom,  in  lieu  of  a  finer  term,  we  dub 

Infallible. 

So  sage,  so  just,  we  to  his  judgments 
bend. 

If  Philip  says  "  'tis  bad,"  'tis  bad,  and 
there's  an  end. 
If  "clever,"  clever  'tis,  and  that  Is  all. 
Ah,  Philip,  never  from  Olympus  fall! 

T  never  spent  my  honest  dollar  yet, 
Without  his  sanction,  but  I  knew  regret. 

It's  marvellous. 
The  drama,  music,  literature  and  art! 
How  can  the  cells  of  our  brain  keep 
them  all  apart? 
How  can  on©  man  so  many  things  re- 
view, 

.\nd  never  blunder?  (for  some  critics 
do). 

Hail.  Philip!  Hail!  but  not  farewell. 
May  decades  pass  before  old  Time  shall 
tell 

The  last  bead  of  your  life  with  us. 
.4nd  when,  at  last,  It  slips  along  the 
endless  chain 

Beyond  our  view. 
May  we  be  ready  then,  aj»  now,  to  follow  ■ 
"After  you."  I 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  certain  precious 
stones  have  magical  qualities.  The  wine- 
colored  amethyst  received  Its  name, 
which  means  "not  drunken,"  from  the 
fact  that  the  stone  keeps  the  wearer 
sober.  At  Geneva  and  In  .Savoy,  the 
health-stone  worn  in,  a  ring  grows  pale  ; 
If  the  wearer  is  threatened  with  any  ; 
malady.  The  ruby  guards  the  possessor  j 
from  pestilence,  lightning  and  the  temp- 
tation to  drown  oneself.  The  emerald  | 
strengthens  the  sight,  cures  eplleps\ 
and  ailments  of  tlie  stomach,  and  is  n 
sure  specific  against  snake  bites.  Jade 
is  better  than  a  lightning  rod,  and  worn 
at  night  prevents  bad  dreams.  White 
cornelian  cures  the  toothache;  the  llesh- 
coloved  stone  stays  hemorrhages,  and 
the  deep  red  variety  nulhfles  the  evil 
effects  of  anger.  It  two  tiee-agates  are 
tied  to  the  horns  or  neck  of  oxen  at  the  , 
plough  in  tJreece,  the  crop  will  be  plen- 
tiful. The  worth  of  the  snake  stone  is  ! 
I  known  to  many,  as  is  that  of  the  blood- 
I  stone,  which  in  Albania  stops  the  flow  of 
blood.  If  you  bury  a  white  tree-stone 
i  under  a  tree  to  be  felled  your  axe  can- 
'not  be  blunted.  The  natives  of  New 
1  Caledonia  employ  stones  for  sunshine, 
'rain,  famine,  war,  fishing,  sailing,  for 
all  purposes  of  homoeopathic  magic,  al- 
Iways  with  beneficial  results.  The  eala- 
grana  keeps  away  witches.  Even  look- 
ing through  the  hole  ot  a  millstone  Im- 
pro\es  the  .«>ight.  The  dragon  stone  con- 
fers sharpness  of  vision  on  Its  owner,  so 
that  he  can  see  running  water  under  the 
soli,  burled  treasure  and  other  things 
hidden  from  ordinary  mortals. 


I 


ll  s 
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The  Zahurl  Family. 

As  theie  seems  to  be  a  prejM.i.ce  ^  i 
present  against  selling  etones  that  In- 
sure health,  quicken  a  sense,  or  bring 
good  fortune,  it  might  be  well  to  engage 


^"l.ido  I'liii.ij    1>  : 

Zunlira  Alfreil  Kaufiu!)M 

"Carmen"  began  the  last  thrte  da>  s  | 


a  ifthurl  for  a  hired  man  this  summer 

"^'^^  iuThtrrr^mi;^iag'i'™Ti;; a-;;:  Bo^s^n?=^;:s?'^v:n: 

^^S^rl^^^rir  oHg3^P;^^:i:i^„J-  P-.manc^  was  .enerai. 
Thay  have  the  gift  of  perceiving  under 


smooth. 

t  ii<!}       ~  f  —afer  vein3  of  met-  |    ^^'ss  Santley,  whose  voice  is  sonorous 

ir"rf^ures  and°LTc^^^  Is  a!«"<l  bHlllant.  sang  with  marked  author- 

^iVht  Tawback.  and  It  is  only  fair  ^o  ItX-  /rhere  were  effective  moments  In 


""^'n«n'^tt^''\hev°have  very  red  eyes,  her  Impersonation  while  her  actlnp;  was 
uifr  ihpv  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  spirited.  Mr.  Sciarettl's  Don  Jose  ^vas 
The  belief  that  the  Zahurl  owed  his  «  


the  Zahurl  owed 
power  Vo^Satan  is  now  exploded 

C—  E 


c —  E.  Aab  Answered. 

the  World  Wags: 
Vour  correspondents,  "C—  E.  Aab," 
should  not  expect  the  writer  to  draw 
any  dividing  line  between  the  ancient  MIcaela.  

and  modern  Teutons,  but  inasmuch  pivCC 
the  Hatto  myth  dates  from  970,  A    D  .  SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT  GIVLi 


acceptable.  Mr.  Kaufman's  Zunlga  was 
soldierly  and  Impressive.  Mr.  Adkins 
was  vocally  well  disposed  as  KscanilUo. 
The  chonis  was  throughout  efficient. 

Miss  Francis  will  sing  the  title  lole 
this  evening.  Mr.  Samoloff  will  be  heard 
as  Don  Jose,  Mr.  Graham  |W  Escamillo 
and  Miss  Wallace  will  takH.  the  part  of 


It  may  with  propriety  be  called  ancient 
The  rat  entered  Europe  through  Russia, 
and  the  common  brown  rat  has  been 
indigenous  in  one  country  long  enough 
to  have  received  the  name  of  Norway 
rat.  Evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  rats 
and  mice  among  the  Scandinavians  and 
Teutons  can  be  found  in  their  mythology 
which,  however  fanciful,  mny  cont.iin 
some  elements  of  truth,  and  it  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  r.its  and 
mice  may  have  been— as  represented— 
contemporaries  in  time  with  the  gods 
with  whom  they  are  as.sociated.  It  is 
1.1  be  remcmborod.in  Germany  they  rep- 
=  (^nted  the  human  soul.  Attention  is 
,;lled  to  the  following  references: 

Fiske,  pp.  S3-34:    "By  many  countries 
'  s-  and  mice  have  been  regarded  as 
led  animals,  but  in  Germany  they 
were  thought  to  represent  the  human 
soul." 

Tlie  author  quotes  a  story  from  S. 
l  ing  Gould's  "Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  of  a  girl  who  fell  asleep, 
and  of  a  red  mouse  seen  to  creep  from 
between  her  Hps  and  to  r.un  out  of  the 
open  window.  She  was  removed  to  an- 
other place,  and  when  the  mouse  re- 
turned, not  finding  the  body,  it  van- 
i-ii'  d,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  girl 

I  Id.,  page  34.  "St.  Gertrude,  more- 
over, the  heathen  IlolUa.  was  symbolized 
as  a  mouse,  and  was  said  to  lead  an 
army  of  mice;  she  was  also  the  receiver 
of  children's  souls.  Odin,  also.  In  his 
character  of  a  Psychoponipos,  was  fol- 
'n'A  pd  by  a  host  of  rats." 

urious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
I  iring  Gould,  reference  is  to  the  one 
line    edition    of    Rivington,  article, 
i  op  Ilatto,  page  457.  . 
I  believe  the  origin  of  these  stories  to 
i  heatlien  human  sacrifice  made  In 
■s  of  famine.    That  such  sacrifice 
V  place  among  the  Scandinavian  and 
tonic  peoples  is  certain.  Tacitus  tells 
'  liat  the  Germans  sacrificed  men." 
id.,  page  459.    "The  manner  in  which 
riian  sacrlflces  were  made  was  very 
■  KKtrent.    Sometimes  the  victims  were 
pioripltated  oft  a  rock,  sometimes  hung, 
at  other  times  they  were  sunk  In  a  bog. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  the  manner  in 
i  h  an  offering  was  made  for  plenty 
•s  by  exposure  to  rats.   •   »  •  Offer- 
^  to  rats  and  mice  are  still  prevalent 
ong  the  peasants  In  certain  parts  of 
!  man\  .  if  we  may  credit  Gilmm  and 
If;  .111. i  this  can  only  be  as  a  relic  of 
M.  .Ti  .  I  isiii  for  the  significance  of  the 

I      IS  lost." 

1(1.,  page  468.     "The  god  to  whom 
e  oblations  were  made  seems  to 
>  vc  been  Odin." 

"Freya  or  Holda  leads  an  army  of 
mice,  and  Odin  an  army  of  rats." 

"As  a  rat  or  soul  god.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  sacrifices  may  have  been  made  by 
the  placing  of  the  victim  on  an  Island 
infested  by  water  rats,  there  to  be  de- 
voured. The  manner  in  which  sacrifices 
were  made  have  generally  some  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  made." 

Ibid.,  page  467.  "•   •   •  Islands  were 
long  regarded  with  special  sanctity  by 
the  Northern  nations.   Rugen  and  Heli- 
•  iland  in  the  sea  were  sacred  from  a 
note   anti((uity,   and   probably  lakes 
•1  as  well  their  sacred  Islets,  to  which 
victim  was  rowed,  had  his  back 
Icen,  and  on  which  he  was  left  to 
ome  the  prey  of  rats." 
I     It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
I  rata  and  mice  did  exist  among  the  Teu- 
tons at  a  time  when  they  weqe  unde- 
i  ly  ancient;  It  Is  also  reasonable  to 
ppose  that  up  to  the  time  of  Bishop 
Irlatto  the  early  Christian  evangelists  had 
accomplished  very  little  In  eradicating 
from  the  hearts,  lives  and  consciences 
of  the  people,  a  faith  ingrained  in  them 
by  many  centuries  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice;   and    that    sacrifices   to   the  old 
' -Itles  continued  to  be  made. 

FREDERIC  S.  MUNROE. 
New  Bedford,  April  20. 
'  Goethe's  Faust  on  Walpurgis  night 
1  suddenly  a  sweet  and  captivating 
1.  wlio  ."sang  and  danced.  becau:se; 
•  111  h.T  mouth  he  saw  a  little  rod 
li  ■u.sc  springing.  Mcphistophcles  asked 
him  why  he  started  at  trifles.     "  "Tis 

Kstt  u  KM  Ml  mx  fit  MMt»yf>."^M». 


ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 

Mrs  Minnie  U  Longley,  pianist,  was 
the  soloist  at  the  concert  of  the  People's 
orchestra  of  the  Boston  Music  School 
Settlement.  Jfccciuee  HolTmann  conduc- 
tor m  Bates  Hall,  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
last  evening.  Mrs.  Longley  played  a 
group  of  MacDoweU's  selections,  which 
included  ■  Improvisation."  "To  a  Water 
Lily,"  "Shadow  Dance"  and  "Hunga- 
rian." ' 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  overture. 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Motart:  "Adagio 
Pathetlque,"  Godard;  "Berceuse."  Ja- 
ernefeldt;  "Danse  des  Bacchantes,"  Gou- 
nod; overture,  "Stradclla,"  von  Flotow; 
selection  from  "Aida,"  Verdi. 

Symphony  Orchestra's  22d 
Public  Rehearsal. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  22d  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orch<|Stra,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 


!  afternoon  in 


Mr. 
The 


Symphony  Hall. 
Gabrllowltsch  was  tlje  pianist, 
program  was  as  follows: 

Orrhestrfll  .Suite  in  K  minor.  No.  2,  "In- 

ilisn."  0|i.  48  M:Hl>owell 

Concerto  In  O  minor  for  piiino  Mozfirt 

Concert  Piece  in  F  minor  for  piano  Weber 

Preliule  to  Afternoon  of  a  Fann 

(Krlocne  by  Mallarme)"  nebUBsy 

"The  Steppe"  NosliowBkl 

Noskowski's  symphonic  poem  was 
comparatively  unfamiliar.  It  was  played 
here  eight  years  ago  last  month,  when 
it  left  no  deep  Impression.  There  Is  a 
printed  argument  In  the  score  to  this 
effect:  The  heath  Is  calm  and  beautiful 
after  the  warriors  that  fought  on  it 
are  dust;  It  was  Indifferent  to  "drums 
and  trampllngs  of  three  conquests,"  to 
shepherd's  pipe  and  song  of  Cossack. 
This  argument  recalls  a  sentence  in 
"The  Return  of  the  Native":  "Only  the 
Imperturbable  countenance  of  the 
heath,  which  having  defied  the  cata- 
clysmal  onsets  of  centuries,  reduced  to 
insignificance  by  Its  scanned  and  antique 
features  the  wildest  turmoil  of  a  single 
man." 

Noskowskt  (1846-1909),  a  Pole,  had  here 
a  fine  subject  for  music,  pictorial  and 
imaginative.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  his  composition  is  the  Introduc- 
tion that  should  portray  the  health  It- 
self without  suggestion  of  man.  Here 
he  gives  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  steppe 
without  becoming  himself  monotonous. 
The  Cossack  episode  has  character,  as  It 
Is  BUng  by  wood  wind  Instruments  to 
haiT),  tambourine,  violins  with  an  op- 
posing figure  and  violas  pizzlca'tl.  Yet 
the  hearer,  remembering  a  similar  epi- 
sode in  Tschalkowsky's  "1812"  overture 
prefers  the  Russian's  melody  and  his 
treatment  of  it  A  disproportionate 
amount  ot  space  is  given  to  the  battle 
music  and  here  Noskowski's  Invention 
fails.  He  cast  tills  symphonic  poem  in 
the  form  of  an  overture  and  thus  de- 
prived himself  of  freedom.  The  chief 
themes  are  developed  and  they  reappear 
as  in  any  orthodox  overture.  The  steppe, 
which  Is  the  one  Important  thing,  is 
too  long  neglected.  The  battle  cries  and 
clashing  of  warriors'  weapons  should  be 
more  episodic,  especially  when  the  de- 
scriptive music  seldom  rises  above  the 
commonplace. 

Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
remarkably  efficient  interpretation  of 
MacDoweU's  "Indian"  suite.  It  Is 
nearly  20  years  since  this  work  was  | 
first  performed.  During  these  years 
there  have  been  changes  In  the  wiU.of 
composition,  in  the  theory  of  music. 
In  the  public  taste.  '  That  which  is 
imaginative,  poetic  or  containingf  the 
elements  of  grandeur  survives,  what- 
ever the  year,  whatever  /  the  school 
may  be.  This  Suite  with  the  noble  Leg-t 
end  and  solemn  Dirge,  beautiful  in 
its  solemnity;  with  the  charming  Love 
.Song,  the  ferocious  war  dance  find  the 
savage  gaiety  of  the  festival.  Is  mod- 
em in  thought  and  in  expression.  With 
each  performance  the  wealth  ot  ideas 
and  tlie  niastery  in  expression  are 
more  and  more  apparent. 


in  his  life 
.  nd  to  his  CI 
have   been   inflin  iilcu    ti.\-    In-    •  "i 
£',ue  as  he  was  in  his  later  piano 
.sic  by  Griog?  Debussy's  "Afternoon 
(.1  a  Faun"  must  h:'-'  Mric- 
nowell  and  I  belir  '  " 

Mellsande"  would  I.       ■     i  >ii'" 
Kor  MacDowell,  with  all  his  vigor,  his 
marked    virility,    was    a    dreamer,  a 
dreamer  not  without  a  streak  of  mysti- 
cism In  his  nature.    The  performance 
of  Debussy'c  "Eclogue"  yesterday  was 
conspicuous  for  tonal  beauty,  exquisite 
proportion,  languorous,  sensuous  atmo- 
sphere.    The  effect  would   have  been 
still  greater  \n  a  smaller  hall  and  there 
were  moments  when  the  pace  seemed 
a  little  too  slow.  I 
,  Mr  Gabrllowltsch  made  a  bold  experi- 
ment by  playing  Mozart's  concerto  Ir. 
Symi-honv  Hall.  He  was  greatly  daring, 
but  be  triumphed  gloriously.  There  was 
an  adorable  simplicity  in  the^  perform- 
ance; a  grace  that  not  finical;  an 
elegance  that  did  not  fall  Into  empty 
bravura.  Mozart,  who  Insisted  th .-it  pas- 
sages should  "flow  like  oil,"  would  have 
clapped  his  little  and  shapely  ha"ds  to- 
gether in  approval.  In  giving  this  rare- 
ly Hiusical   interpretation  of  the  con- 
ccrto  Mr.  Gabrllowltsch  was  aided  by 
the  iierfect  accompaniment  of  the  re-i 
duced  orchestra.  „„ 
Weber's  Concertstueck  was  In  Itself  an 
excellent  contrast.   No  olie  thlnk.s  today 
of  the  program  of  this  virtuoso  piece,  or 
If  one  reads  the  story  of  the  chatelaine 
and  the  knight,  one  smiles,  as  over  a 
novel  of  old-fashioned   sentiment  and 
stilted  phrases:  but  the  music  itself  still 
makes  Its  way  when  It  Is  PlaJ'ed  In  tho 
Wcbertan    chlvalric    manner.     As  Mr. 
Ga'brilowltsch  caught  the  spirit  of  Mo- 
zart    so  he  appreciated  the  dash  and 
brilliance    of    Weber,    composer  and 
pianist.    Dr.   Muck  and  the  orchestra 
furnished  a  sympathetic,  sustaining,  in- 
citing accompaniment. 

Again  a  most  interesting  concert.  Alas, 
there  are  only  two  more  this  season.  The 
oKhestra  was  ■,  never  so  plastic,  eupho- 
nious and  eloquent.  In  Dr.  Muck  are  all 
the  qualities  of  the  supreme  conductor. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
-week  will  be  as  follows :  Franck.  Sym- 
phony m  D  minor;  Goldmark  Overture 
"In  the  Spring";  Smetana,  Symphonic 
Poem  '-'From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 
Meadow";  Chabrier,  "Espana." 

MME.  PAPORELLO  AND  HER 
PUPILS  AS  ENTERTAINERS 

Sme.  Maria  Paporello  of  the  Boston 
ra  CompaJiy.  assisted  by  her  pupils 
and  Edo'ardo  Ferrarl-Fontana  tenor 
gave  an  entertainment  in  Jordan  Halt 
last  evening.  There  was  an  orchestra^ 
led  bv  Gnalteiro  Vabl.  Roberto  Moran-, 
zoni  accompanied  Mr.  Fontana.  [ 
The  program  Included  a  pantomime.  | 
"The  Slums  of  Paris,"  and  many  fancy 
and  modern  dances.  The  pantomime, 
which  had  a  realistic  setting,  described 
a  scene  in  a  boozlng-ken,  with  an  old 
gentleman  robbed  by  Coq  d'Or,  who  was 
impersonated  by  Mme.  Paporello;  the 
murder  of  her  mother  by  Arsene  Lupin 
(George  W.  Lovett),  a  quarrel  between 
the  lovers  and  the  death  of  Coq  d'Or. 
A  Valse  Espagnole  by  the  Misses  Tyler, 
G.  Diaz.  Moody  and  C.  Diaz  and  the 
Danse  Apache  by  Mme.  Paporello  and 
Mr.  Lovett  were  features  of  this  scene. 

Mr.  .\brams  was  amusing  as  a  cat  In 
the  dances  that  followed.  A  modern 
waltz  danced  gracefully  by  Miss  Con- 
cannon  and  Mr.  Lovett  and  a  valse 
coquette  danced  by  the  former  were 
deservedly  applauded.  Mme.  Paporello 
appeared  In  a  pas  de  deux  with  Miss 
Concannon,  and  in  a  pas  seul.  Among 
the  pupils  that  took  a  prominent  part 
were  the  Misses  Moynahan,  Maynard, 
Moody.  Wood  (a  Very  young  child).  Bur- 
nett Virginia  and  Elizabeth  Oakes,  Ma- 
klnn'on,  IMrcell,  Dever,  Dl  Angells. 
These  dances  were  greatly  enjoyed  and 
the  pupils,  at  various  stages  of  pro- 
ficiency, reflected  credit  on  their  in- 
structor. _i„  , 
Mr  Fontana.  who  was  heartily  wel- 
comed and  enthusiastically  applauded 
after  each  number,  sang  arlos  from 
!  "Lulsa  Miller,"  "Pagliaccl,"  ".\ndrea 
'  crhcnier,"  "Iris."  and  a  song  by  Mas- 
cagni.  He  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
he  aang  with  the  dramatic  spirit  and 
understanding  that  have  made  him  con- 
spicuous amons  operatic  artists. 


>,Mt   st;in(l  fnr 

ivf.  .1     ■  '  .J  r.  nti V  H  nne 

i.  ::.  I  .  .  I  i  ;  ,  nt.  The  Welsh 
again  woulil  object  to  •Merry  M'lves  r.f 
Windsor."  Only  ye.<!terday  a  c 
lee  waited  on  me  and  threaten  i  i'> 
make  trouble  If  any  p.ay  like  "Way 
Down  East"  should  be  brought  out,  on] 
the  ground  that  It  gave  a  false  Idea  of' 
the  New  Englander.  Do  you  think  If 
Bouclcault  were  now  alive  he  would 
dare  put  on  "The  Shaughraun"  with  the 
wake  scene?  Farewell  to  German  and 
Swedish  comedians!  Look  at  the  melo- 
dramas In  which  the  villain  Is  a  Qer- 
Dian,  a  Russian  or  a  Frenchman.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  Hungarians  didn't 
protest  against  Mr.  Faversham  and  Ms 
leading  woman  In  "The  Hawk."  Noth* 
Ing  doln',  I  tell  you.  I  may  have  to  go 
back  to  George  M.  Baker's  plays.  Why, 
at  present  I  wouldn't  dare  to  put  on ' 
"Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom." 


Adele  Hugo. 

Adele  Hugo,  a  daughter  of  Victor  Hv-  I 
tip,  died  on  April  21.  The  obituarists  In 
this  country  state  that  she  was  kid- 
napped at  Guernsey  by  an  English  offi- 
cer.  "All  Europe  was  searched  for  her  I 
by  her  parents,  but  they  obtained  no 
trace  of  her  whereabouts.  Several  months  [ 
later  a  girl  found  wandering  alone  In 
the  streets  of  New  York,  apparently  de-l 
mented,  declared  'I  am  the  Jaughter  of  j 
Victor  Hugo."  This  was  the  only  state- ' 
ment  she  ever  made.  She  was  sent  back  i 
to  France  to  her  parents,  but  her  lIpSj 
remained  sealed  until  the  end."  ! 

Truly  a  tragically  romantic  story.  Let 
us  put  it  In  a  parallel  column  with  the 
following  foot  note  from  "Salnte-Beuve"  ' 
I  by  Leon  Seche,  a  dry  and  accurate  nar- 
I  rator.  j 

"It  is  well  known  that  Adele  Hugo  j 
tell  in  love  at  HautevlUe  House  with  an 
officer  in  the  English  marine  service 
who  commanded  the  guardship  at  Guern- 
sey ;  that  she  married  him  against  her 
father's  will ;  that  having  followed  lUm 
to  India,  where  he  died,  she  returned  to 
France  in  1872,  with  her  mind  so  affected 
that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  her  In 
an  asylum,  where  she  now  Is."  Seche's 
"Sainte-Beuve"  was  published  In  1904. 

Saine-Beuve  was  the  god-father  ot 
Adele  Hugo,  who  was  born  In  1830.  In 
his  poem  "A  la  petite  Adele,"  the  16th 
In  "Le  Llvre  d'  amour,"  Saine-Beuve 
hinted  boastfully  that  he  was  her  father. 


Eben  at  School. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  add  a  little  to  the  Eben  Plymp-, 
ton  history.  He  was  a  classmate  of  mine 
in  Mr.  Gates's  class  at  the  Fhllltpa 
■oboel.  oeraer  «<  AaAmoa  aa4  PhUUci 

,  streets.  He  occupied  seat  4;  the  writer 
|e.  Possibly  his  father  was  a  "goldbeat- 
er." but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  his 
father  was  armorer  of  the  National  Lan- 
cers, tlien  located  In  the  arraorj',  up- 
stairs. In  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Hawkins  and  Sudbury  streets.  I  think 
the  family  lived  in  that  building. 

JAMBS  J.  SULLIVAN.  I 
Boston,  April  22. 


Why*  White? 

As  the  World  Wags  ; 

In  the  aviary.  Franklin  Park,  there  la 
a  white  peacock.  I  cannot  find  any  ac- 
count of  such  a  bird  in  the  books  of  ref- 
erence at  hand.  Can  you  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject?  H.  P.  C. 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  22. 

We  take  It  for  granted  that  this  bird 
Is  naturally  white,  was  born  so,  and  la 
not  whltiBwasiied.  Surely  the  city  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  guilty  of  a  show- 
man's deception.  The  poets- recognize  the 
existence  ot  white  peacocks.  Maeter- 
linck's "Ennui"  begins:  "The  nonchalant 
peacocks,  the  white  peacocks  have  fled." 
The  real  question  is,  after  all,  as  fol-i 
lows:  Is  the  white  peacock  In  Franklin[ 
Park  nonchalant?  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  familiar  and  gorgeous  peacock  was 
the  only  creature  wha  was  Induced  to 
show  Satan  Into  Paradise,  and  the 
rabbis  have  proved  that  Satan  and  his, 
boon  companions  now  have  feet  like, 
peacocks,  so  that  the  birds  are  noto-i 
riously  of  111  omen.  The  white  peacockj 
is  probably  sanctified  and  harmless  In 
spite  of  his  feet. — Ed. 


The  reply  of  "New  Playwright"  to 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  Eric  Smallweed 


will  be  published  In  The  Herald  tomor-, 
row.  It  may  be  remembered  that  "New. 
Playwright"  commented  forcibly  on 
Mr.  Daniel  Frohman's  remarks  con- 
cerning young  dramatists  and  the  atti- 
tude of  managers  toward  them.  An 
entertaining  letter  from  Miss  Lottie 
Chase  Ham  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  Drama  League  in  Boston  will  be 
published,  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  P. 
Goodnow  about  stage-lighting  and  cer- 
tain curious  theatre  customs. 

I 


The  Perplexed  Manager. 

Theatre  Lover— I  thought  you  were 
going  to  announce  a  grand  Shakespe- 
rlan  revival. 

Manager— It  was  my  Intention,  but 
what  can  I  do  now  that  this  race  bill 
has  been  paased?  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  is  out  of  the  question.  "Henry 
the  Fifth"  la  Impossible,  for  the  Wr-l.-^h 
ivould   kick   nt    Flnellen.     ;    ..  i 


The  Rat  Catcher's  Daughter. 

Mr.  Sidney  Horrocks  of  Westminster 
quoted  on  Thursday  a  verse  of  "The 
Ratcatcher's  Daughter."  We  are  in- 
debted to  Oliver  Dltson  Co.  for  a  copy 
of  tho  song.  The  authorship  is  attrlb-, 
uted  to  one  Cowley.  This  version  be-j 
gins  "Not  long  ago.  In  Vestmlnstler,'! 
and  ends  "And  the  gentle  folks  all  took 
oft  their  hats,  to  the  pretty  little  r.it- 
catdier's  daughter!  Doodle  dee;  dootile 
dum!  dldum  doodle  da!"  The  tragedyj 
is  told  in  nine  verses.  The  daughter 
was  drounded,  and  her  lover  cut  'Is 
throat  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  stabbed 
'is  donker  arter!  There  was  a  "Corlon- 
ers  Inquest." 

Tbe  wprilliit  was  tbat  too  mucb  ret 

Thin  poor  young  Toman  died  on; 
For  8bp  mndi>  an  'ole  In  tbe  RiTlere  TbamM 

Vot  the  pouiiy  Btf'fimers  ride  on! 
'Twas  a  haocidont  they  all  aftreed, 

And  niifrink  lokc  self-alaugbter; 
So  not  Eiilltec  o'  fell  In  tbe  sea, 

Tbej  brought  In  tbe  rmtcatcher's  daufhtcr! 
Doodle  dee,  etc. 

A  Sailor's  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  any  Information  as' 
to  the  history  of  tho  following  song?  1 
give  herewith  a  verae  which  i  r. mem- 


(II 

A  ■ 
Itui 

Mny  I  I, 
May  I  D. 

And  acrf  >  ■ 


cone 

s  till  titj  aoiidet, 


.  la  I  molt  wander. 

I  Thon  burrab  for  my  grot,  my  jolly,  Jolly  grog, 

Hiirrnb  for  my  ffroR  and  tobacro, 

I  bare  aprnt  all  my  tin,  njtta  tba  laules  drink- 
I         In^-  Kin, 

I  And  across  the  western  Meaa  I  mnit  wander. 

From  the  reference  to  the  western 
I  ocfan  I  tlilnk  the  song  la  an  English 
Honors'  song,  but  I  am  not  certain  on 
tli.it  point,    ibc  s:iilor  goes  through  hU 
11  Ills  wardrobe,  coat.  hat.  shofs,  trousers, 
etc..  showing  that  he  i^!  do%\  n  and  out  I 
from  drfiik,  i^nd  the  only  alternative  Is  ; 
to  ship  on  a  voyaRo.  I 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  «ULL,tVAN.  j 

ACTORS'  FUND 


A  large  audience  flUcd  the  Boston 
j  Theatre  In  every  part  yesterday  after- 
fnoon  at  the  annual  benefit  in  aid  of  the 
1  Actors'  Fund  of  America.  Programs, 
j  candy  and  flowers  sold  throughout  the 
I  performance  served  to  increase  the 
imount  realized  for  this,  worthy  charity, 
I  which  was  estimated  at  about  $5700. 

lyeading  theatres  were  brilliantly  rep- 
I  resented,  while  joyous  Frank  Mclntyre 
of  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  acted  as  call  boy 
I  and  master  of  ceremonies,  with  his  usual 
good  nature  and  vivacity. 

The  long  program  began  with  "The 
Gambol  March."  a  spirited  piece  com- 
posed and  conducted  by  Fritz  Williams. 
The  march  was  received  with  marked 
approval  and  the  composer  heartily  ap- 
plauded. This  was  followed  -  by  John 
Craig  and  Miss  Mary  Young  and  the 
I  Craig  Players  m  the  third  act  of  "Com- 
I  mon  Clay." 

MIsfl  Julia  Arthur,  an  ever  welcome 
I  apparition,  made  her  second  appearance 
In  Boston  this  season  In  the  balcony 
I  scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with 
I  Ernest  Glendinning  as  Remco  and  Miss 
I  Marie  Uart  as  the  Nurse.  Miss  Arthur,  j 
I  a  romantic  and  picturesque  'figure  'in 
I  charming  draperies,  enchanted  by  her! 
lexqulslte  diction  and  the  beauty  of  her  | 
Iflnely  modulated  voice.  This  Juliet  was 
[not  too  animated  nor  was  there  the  im- 
Ipre.'^sion  of  an  actress  striving  after 
I  heights  In  elocution.  Miss  Arthur  real- 
ized admirably  the  nature  of  Juliet,  her 
I  gentleness,  sentiment  and  womanly  ten- 
derness. Mr.  Glendinning  was  a  poetic 
I  Romeot  an  intense  and  ardent  lover.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  youth  and,  for 
I  once,  the  illusion  of  Rpmeo's  boyish  rap- 
I  ture  and  amorous  ecstasy  seemed  a 
I  reality. 

Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  fatigued  from 
I  her    present    sxacting    role    In  "The 

fSfiadow,"  failed  to  app<5f,  but  Bruce 
iMcUae  of  her  company,  with  I,eigh 
fDcnn.v  and  Miss  Waldrop  of  "A  Pair  of 
|Sixe.s,"  played  In  "The  Banker's  Wife," 
la  play  in  one-act  by  Edward  E.  Kidder, 
■which  was  seen  in  Boston  for  the  first 
Itime. 

Miss  Lillian  Russell,  ever  youthful  and 
lyesterday  striking  In  black  pailletted 
Ichiffon  and  jet,  spoke  with  customary 
Ispontaneity  of  her  theatrical  career,  the 
I  Actors'  fun  and  the  three  most  im- 
Iportant  assets  towards  preserving 
Ibeauty,  which  she  considers  cleanliness, 
I  exorcise  and  diet. 

Much  amusement  was  caused  by  a 
I  scene  fi  om  act  III.  of  "The  Queen  of  the 
I  High  Binders,"  a  favorite  melodrama  of 
I  some  20  years  ago,  acted  by  George  Faw- 

eett,  Milton  Sills,  William  Conklin, 
I  George  Graham,  Thomas  Gunn,  Ethel 
jwright  and  Grace  Carlyle. 

Others  who  contributed  were  Miss 
■  Hazel  Cox,  In  songs;  the  Crossman 
IBanjo  Phlends;  Cunningham  and 
iMarion,  comedy  acrobats;  Miss  Beatrice 
iHerfoixj,  in  her  monologue,  "A  Lady  at 
|an  Intelligence  Office";  the  Meister- 
Ingers  6f  Boston;  Manuel  Quiroga,  the 
■distinguished  violinist;  John  Graham  of 
■the  Aborn  Opera  Company,  and  Miss 
|Christie  MaoDonald  in  Scotch  songs. 

A  popular  feature  of  the  afternoon 
|was   the   London    Gaiety   Company  In 

son.?s  from  "Tonight's  the  Night."  These 

Included  several  by  Mr.  Farkoa,  who 
■also  sang  a  cleverly  arranged  French 
|ver.<!ion  of  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tlp- 

perary,"  which  delighted  the  audience. 


f 'We  publish  today  some  interesting  let- 
fers  concerning  the  theatre. 
On  April  11  a  letter  commenting  on 
kir.  Daniel  Frohman's  remarks  about 
^oung  dramatists  and  the  attitude  of 
Tianagers  towards  them  was  published 
Ji  this  section  of  The  Herald.  The 
Irticle  was  signed  "New  Playwright." 
Dn  April  18,  Mr.  Eric  Snaallweed  an- 
Iwered  this  writer  and  wrote  in  a  sar- 
Tastic  vein.   Today  he  is  answered. 

On  April  12,  Miss  Jean  Cherry  had  her 
Wttle  say  about  the  Drama  League  of 
■Boston.    «er  say  was  published  In  As 
World  Wags.    The  editor  of  that 
olumn  added  the  heading,  "The  Up- 
Ufters,"  so  Miss  Cherry  Is  not  respon- 
[(•Ible  for  that.  Today  her  letter  and  the 
nrirama    League   will   be   discussed   by  i 
"lliss  Lottie  Chase  Ham.    These  letters  i 
Bre  at  least  entertaining. 
I  The  People's  Choral  Union  will  give 
i    performance    tonight    of  Handel's 
[Samson. "  The  last  time  we  beard  this 
Iratorlo  It  was  performed  by  the  Handel 
Ind  Haydn  Society  on  April  2,  1893  The 


'J,  11, .-111,  I'luiikcl.  (;rccne.  \Vlii:n  llio 
ID  atorlo  waa  first  sung  by  the  Handel 
k  !'l  Haydn  Society,  Jan.  26.  1846,  Miss 
If  .one's  voice  was  compared  to  the 
frihower  of  meteors  which  Illumine 
i«ir  November  nights."  There  was  dla- 
i  itisfactlon  because  the  part  of  Manoah, 
the  reverend  sire,  was  given  to  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  18  or  19  years.  This 
was  the  flrat  performance  of  the  ora- 
torio In  Boston,  but  the  great  Braham 
had  sung  the  pathetic  air  "Total 
Eclipse"  In  1840,  on  Nov.  1,  the  night 
of  his  first  appearance  In  thla  city 

At  the  performance  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  1877  the  solo  singers 
were  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mathllde 
PhlUlpps,  Chas.  R.  Adams,  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, J.  F.  Winch.  Of  these  singers 
only  Mme.  Kellogg  Is  living. 

Milton's  "Samson  Agonlstes"  was 
wrenched  by  Newburgh  Hamilton  for 
the  text  of  Handel's  oratorio.  Milton, 
whose  domeatic  life  was  sour,  honored 
Delilah  by  conferring  the  degree  of  wife 
upon  her,  and  then  wreaked  personal 
vengeance  by  abusing  her  and  her  sex. 
The  billingsgate  hurled  against  the  "Fe- 
male of  sex,  bedecked,  ornate  and  gay, 
sailing  like  a  stately  ship  of  Tarsus, 
bound  for  the  Isles  of  Javan  or  Gadire, 
with  an  amber  scent  of  odorous  per- 
fume" was  let  alone  by  Hamilton.  But 
irlll  this  air  of  Mlcah  please  the  advo- 
cates of  votes  for  women? 
It  is  not  Tlrtue,  valor,  wit. 

Or  comeliness  of  grace. 
Tliat  woman's  love  can  truly  hit. 

Or  in  her  heart  claim  place. 
StlU  wav'riiig  where  their  cboleo  to  Ax; 

Too  oft  they  choose  tbe  wron«; 
So  mucb  self-love  does  nile  tlie  sex. 
They  nothlne  else  love  long. 
To  which  Samson  answers: 
Favor'd  of  heaven  Is  he  who  finds  one  true; 
How  rarely  (otind!  hia  way  to  peace  la  smooth. 

And  what  will  they  say  to  this  chorus 
of  Israelites  in  A-maJor: 
To  man  God's  universal  law 
Gave  pow'r  to  keep  his  wife  In  awe: 
Thus  shall  his  life  be  ne'er  dlsmay'd 
By  female  usurpation  sway'd. 
In  this  season  of  censorship,  why  do 
not  the  leaders  of  the  votes- for -women  | 
movement  appeal  to  Mayor  Curley,  Mr.  i 
O'Meara  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  Gov. 
Walsh?    This  chorus  may  not  be  "ob- 
scene," but  It  Is  surely  "Immoral"  in 
that  It  may  provoke  strife  between  the 
sexes  and  lead  to  a  rioting  on  a  peace- 
ful Sunday  evening. 

Handel  began  the  composition  of 
"Samson"  a  few  days  after  he  had  com- 
pleted "The  Messiah."  He  finished  the 
first  part  by  Sept.  29,  1741— he  began  on 
Sept.  14.  The  second  part,  or  "act,"  as 
he  called  it,  was  completed  on  Oct.  11, 
1741,  and  the  third  on  Oct.  29.  About  a 
year  later  he  added  the  brilliant  solo: 
"Let  the  Bright  Seraphim"  and  the 
chorus  "Let  Their  Celestial  Concerts  All 
unite."  The  first  performance  was  on 
Feb.  18,  1743.  Tickets  for  the  pit  and 
boxes  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Covent 
Garden  were  half  a  guinea  each;  first 
gallery,  5s.;  upper  gallery,  3s.  6d.  The 
advertisement  read:  "Each  subscriber 
is  to  pay  six  guineas  upon  taking  out 
his  subscription  ticket,  which  entltes 
him  to  three  box  tickets  every  night  of 
Mr.  Handel's  first  six  performances  in 
Lent."  The  solo  singers  at  the  first  per- 
Xormance  were  probably  Beard,  Sam- 
eon;  Savage,  Manoah;  Mrs.  Clbber, 
Wicah;  Mrs.  Cllve,  Delilah.  "Let  the 
Blight  Seraphim"  was  composed  for 
Bignora  AvoUo  and  first  sung  by  her. 
The  oratorio  was  well  liked.  There  was 
mn  English  performance  on  March  80 
B42:  six  performances  in  the  next  year, 
'two  in  1746;  four  in  1749;  two  in  1760, 
three  in  1752;  three  in  1753;  one 
tn  1754  and  olie  in  1755.  A 
petter  from  London  published  in 
Fiiiilkner's  Journal  (Dublin),  March  13; 
17.13.  said:  "Our  friend  Mr.  Handel  is 
very  well  and  things  have  taken  a  quite 
difffcrent  turn  here  from  what  they  did 
'fcome  time  past;  for  the  public  will  be 
,no  longer  imposed  on  by  Italian  singers 
and  wrong  headed  undertakers  of  bad 
operas,  but  find  out  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Handel's  compositions  and  English  per- 
formances. That  gentleman  la  more  es- 
teemed now  than  ever.  The  new  ora- 
torio, called  'Ssunson.'  which  he  com- 
posed since  he  left  Ireland,  has  been 
perf  ormed  fewer  times  to  more  crowded 
audiences  than  ever  were  seen;  more 
people  being  turned  away  for  want  of 
room  each  night  than  hath  been  at  the 
Italian  opera." 

Horace  Walpole  was  irritated  by  this 
success.   He  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  Feb. 
24,  1748  :  "Handel  has  eet  up  an  ora- 
torio against  the  opera  and  succeeds.  He 
has  hired  all  the  goddesses  from  the 
farces  and  the  singers  of  roast-beef  from 
between  the  acts  at  both  theatres,  with 
a  man  with  one  note  in  'his  voice,  and 
A  girl  without  ever  an  one,  and  so  they 
•ing  and  make  brave  hallelujahs,  and 
tae  good  company  encore  the  recitative, 
If  It  happens  to  have  any  cadence  like 
Iwhat  they  call  a  tune."  | 
Schoelcher   In    his   Ilfei  of  BandeL 
■tates :  "Not  one  of  the  London  Journals , 
saya  a  word  about  this  season,  in  which 
were  produced  for  the  first  time,  'Sam-  | 
son'  and  "The  Messiah' !    What  an  age  j 
for  the  arts !"    Of  course  ScSioelcher  re-  | 
f ers  to  the  first  performance  in  London  ! 
of  "The  Messiah"  after  It  had  been  pro-  I 
duced  in  Dublin.  ] 
It  was  at  a  performance  of  "Samson" 
in  1753  that  Handel,  blind,  wept  when  he 
heard  the  air  "Total  Eclipse!"  Beard, 
the  first  to  sing  the  air,  had  married  In 
1739,    Lady    Henrietta    Herbert,  only 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  and 
widow  of  Lord  Edward  Hert)ert.  There 
was  a  commotion  about  It.    Lady  Mary 


■  tley  Montague  wrote  to  La*^_ 

"Ijady  Harriet  Herbert  furailliad 
(1,.  tea  tables  here  with  fresh  tattle  for 
the  last  fortnight.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  who  waa  Infonned  of  her  adven- 
ture by  Lady  Gage,  who  waa  told  that 
morning  by  a  priest  that  she  had  de- 
eired  him  to  mai  ry  her  the  next  day 
to  B6*.rd,  who  slngrs  In  the  farces  at 
prury  I>ane.  He  refused  her  that  good 
office,  and  Immediately  told  Lady  Oage, 
who  (having  been  unfortunate  In  her 
friends)  was  frightened  at  this  affair, 
and  asked  my  advice.    I  told  her  hon- 

E>lly,  that  since  the  lady  was  capable 
r  such  amours,  I  did  not  doijbt.  If  this 
•as  broke  off,  she  would  bestow  her 
person  and  fortune  on  some  hackney- 
coachman  or  chairman;  and  that  I  real- 
ly saw  no  method  of  saving  her  from 
r  iln,  and  her  family  from  dishonor,  but 
!by  poisoning  her;  and  offered  to  be  at 

^1.6  expense  of  the  arsenic,  and  even  to 
jlmlnlster  It  with  my  own  hands.  If 
she  would  invite  her  to  drink  tea  with 
Iier  that  e%enlng.  »  •  •  They  carried 
[Lady  Harriet  to  Twickenham,  though  I 
told  them  it  was  a  bad  air  for  girls.  She 
Is  since  returned  to  London,  and  some 
people  believe  her  married.  •  •  •  Her 
relations  have  certainly  no  reason  to  be 
amazed  at  her  constitution,  but  are  vio- 
lently surprised  at  the  mixture  of  de- 
votion that  forces  her  to  have  resources 
to  the  church  In  her  necessities;  which 
has  not  been  the  road  taken  by  tbe 

matrons  of  her  family.  Such  examples 
are  very  detrimental  to  our  whole  sex, 
and  are  apt  to  infiuende  the  other  into 
a  belief  that  we  are  unfit  to  manage 
either  liberty  or  money."  But  the  mar- 
riage was  a  happy  one.  Beard  was  a 
man  of  high  character;  he  loved  Lady 
Harriet  devotedly,  and  when  she  died 
after  14  years  of  married  life  "he  raised 
a  fine  monument  to  her  memory  In  St. 
Pancras  churchyard  with  a  touching 
Inscription." 

M.  Romaln  RoUand  in  his  excellent  life 
of  Handel  saya  that  Handel  did  not  pro- 
Iduce  "Samson" — the  name  Is  spelled 
•with  a  "p"  In  the  first  advertisement — 
at  Dublin  because  he  did  not  have 
adequate  Interpreters  there.  "Perhaps 
he  reserved  the  work  for  the  next  sea- 
'iSon  at  Dublin,  for  he  thought  of  return- 
ing there,  but  the  Invitation  that  he 
awaited  at  London  did  not  come.  The 
character  of  Delilah  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  painted  by  Handel,  and  the 
parts  of  Samson  and  Harapha  demand 
exceptional  voices." 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Frohman,  ^ 

„     „     „       ,  Mr.ErIc  Small- 

Mr.  SmaJlweed        ^^ed,  through , 

and  "Playwrong"  your     depart-  j 
ment,  how  can  I  be  sure  theatrical  man-  , 
agers  do  not  eat  young  women  play-  : 
wrlghta  when  it  is  expressedly  stated  In 
their   interview   that  they   are  "very 
fond  of  them?"   The  sex  wasn't  men- 
tioned, of  course,  but  since  Mr.  Small- 
weed  has  raised  the  Issue  and  also  in  ■ 
an  artless  little  Japanese  way  has  "dis- 
covered" the  sex  of  the  writer  of  the 
"prompt  response  to  Mr.  Frohman's  la- 
ment for  the  unknown  or  new  play- 
wright," can  he  assure  me  that  it  Is 
'only  the  plays  the  managers  "eagerly 
i devour"  and  not  the  writer  of  the  play? 
I  am  not  really  timid;  but  I  would  so 
deeply  resent  being  devoured  by  even  a 
manager  that  I  would  promptly  disagree 
with  him.  I  just  hate  being  unnecessar- 
ily disagreeable.  And  a  "gentle,  sympa- 
thetic manner"  Is  often  so  misleading! 
Cartoonists  always  picture  cannibals  ap- 
proaching the  shivering,  shrinking  mis- 
sionary m  Just  this  genial,  sympathetic, 
smiling  manner.  And  didn't  W.  Shakes- 
peare say  something  about  being  able 
to  '"smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain 
still?"    I  never  yet  saw  a  picture  of 
these  "big"  theatrical  managers  In  print, 
but  that  the  creepiest,  most  oily  smile 
didn't  surround  them  like  a  halo.  No,  1 
am  not  timid,  but  as  Hattle  WlUiamf 
,once  so  bUthely  sang  off  tune,  "Now 
I've  Got  Experience." 
I    Granting  I  have  not  fertility  of  'wlt  Ir 
outwitting   or  hoodwinking  theatrical 
managers   to   read   my   hard  labor- 
why  use  up  energy  like  that  when  they 
,  tell  me  a  circus  clown  gets  very  good 
pay?    Would  you  try  dancing  down 
Broadway  in  bare  feet  and  chiffon  with 
the  manuscript  tucked  safely  away  in 
'  the  folds  of  the  girdle,  and  as  the  presc 
of  theatrical  managers  struggled  to  get 
near  me  begging  me  to  be  "booked" 
through  them,  would  you  lead  them  on 
and   on  and   on,    up   into   their  very 
Innermost   office   and   then   flash  on 
them  the  manuscript— and  pray  for  a 
quick  curtain  on  the  denouement?  Or 
maybe  you  would  suggest  I  commit  a 
murder  or  take  cream  baths  or  start 
religious   revivals— anything  to  make 
me  a  valuable  "find"  for  a  theatrical 
manager?     Of  are   you   a  "vigorous 
male"  eager  to  carry  your  challenge 
straight  Into    the    heart   of    dear  old 
Broadway?    Or  are  you  a  press  agent 
out  of  a  job?    Tou  modestly  suggest 
"New  Playwright"  should   engage  the 

service  of  one.  Who  was  the  first  press 
agent?  The  serpent  in  the  garden? 
John  the  Baptist  certainly  was  a  press 
agent;  he  was  the  voice  that  "ran  be- 
fore, saying.  Prepare  ye  the  way."  So  I 
have  always  felt  he  was  the  first  re- 
corded press  agent. 

And  another  point.  I  did  not  call 
myself  "New  Playwright."  I  refuse  to 
plagiarize;  I  humby  acknowledge  my 
Indebtedness  to  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
for  the  term.  Perhaps  he  Preferred  to 
say  he  was  lookin--;  for  now  playwrights 


i.ilher  than  i  or  verdant. 

I'erhaps  he  UHcd  the  tti  iu  in  the  sense  j 
of  Kulleasness.  Who  can  say — but  his 
press  agent !  Alan,  I  know  not  where 
10  find  the  press  agent.  New,  also, 
might  refer  to  soft,  verdant  green. 
Granted  I  am  all  of  these :  fresh,  verd- 
ant, green,  guileless  the  Issue  at  stake 
still  remains  the  same ;  I  still  have  not 
been  looked  up  by  any  theatrical  man- 
ager In  search  of  raw  material  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  friendly  efforts  of  The 
Herald's  dramatic  editor,  who  pub- 
lished my  "complaint"  (heavens  that 
sounds  like  a  disease)  and  the  added 
publicity  given  me  by  one  Eric  Small- 
weed.  But  just  to  show  I  am  still  able 
to  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourishment 
— In  spite  of  my  complaint — with  the 
hope  of  mollifying  my  peevish  ftlend,  I 
will  just  sign  myself  this  lime — 

PLAYWRONG. 

Boston,  April  20. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Miss  Cherry,  T 

pearedin 

Miss  Ham  and         „j^g  ^^^^ 
the  Drama  League  world  wags 

on  Monday  an  article  anent  the  Drama 
League  of  Boston,  signed  by  one  Jean 
Cherry.     The   heading  Itself   must  be 
offensive  to  all  lovers  of  the  theatre, 
even  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  so  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  uplifting  the  drama 
as  the  public  Itself.     And  the  article, 
though  witty,  was  calculated  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good.    Of  all  persons,  I  am 
the  last  one  to  appear  as  a  defender 
of  the  Drama  League  of  Boston.   I  have 
no  words  In  which  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  as  a  society  aiming  to  serve 
the  theatre,  It  Is  an  abject  failure.  Like 
Jean  Cherry,  I  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber: but  unlike  this  lady  I  attended 
more  than  one  meeting.    In  fact,  I  at- 
tended all  meetings  with  aYnazlng  regu- 
larity for  me,  who  usually  go  to  a  club 
or  a  society  only  at  my  convenience.  I 
resigned  from  the  Drama  League  when 
I  discovered  that  after  all,  there  was 
I  nothing  to  be  done— that  It  would  bring  | 
■  about  its  own   defeat  In  the  natural , 
course   of   events.     And    even  though! 
Prof.  Baker  waa  at  this  time  president,  i 
and  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  support  any| 
venture  in  the  theatrical  line  that  ap-; 
pealed  to  him,  I  saw  that  my  own  aim 
and  that  of  the  Drama  League  of  Bos- 
ton was  so  utterly  at  variance  that  I 
had  no  option  except  to  sever  my  con- 
nection.   But  whatever  I  feel  about  this 
society  of  over  2000  members,  banded 
together  to  support  what  is  good  in  the 
theatre  and  to  Ignore  what  Is  poor,  I 
cannot  let  this  article  of  Jean  Cherry's 
go  unanswered. 

It  Is  difficult  to  tell  her  that  she  Is 
unjust,  because  It  Is  a  matter  of  spirit, 
not  of  fact   Her  facts  are  unlmpeaoh- 
able.    Her  spirit  Is  menacing  to  the 
ideals  of  a  large  group  of  people,  and 
we  may  always  be  kind  enough  in  this 
world  of  misinterpretations  to  separate 
an  Ideal  from  its  fulfilment.    I  myself 
have  many  warm  friends  all  over  this 
!  country  who-  are  Drama  Leaguers.  And 
they  are  not  without  Intelligence.  They  ' 
are  people  who  sincerely  care  for  the 
theatre,  and  who  sincerely  wish  to  be 
In  the  vanguard  of  a  helpful  movement. 
Perhaps   Jean    Cherry   has  forgotten, 
even  does  not  know,  that  the  Drama 
League  of  Boston  is  as  great  a  puzzle 
to  the  National  Drama  League  as  Bos- 
ton itself  is  to  every  theatrical  mana- 
ger or  producer  In  this  country.  There 
has  never  been  any  co-operative  spirit 
between  the  Boston  branch  and  the 
national  organization.    In  Chicago  the  i 
league  has  llteraUy  fulfilled   its  mis- , 
slon  by  saving  many  plays  from  failure.  | 
I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  person-  | 
ally  brought  to  my  attention.   In  New 
York   the    league    has   endeavored    to  .; 
keep  Itself  alive  and  to  be  a  factor  of 
some  Importance. 

In  Boston  the  reverse  has  been  true. 
The  league  here  has  saved  nothing  and 
has  harmed  many  things  either  by  non- 
support  or  by  the  ridiculous  bulletins 
issued  by  a  playgoing  committee  entire- 
ly oblivious  of  its  responsibilities,  non- 
catholic  in  its  judgment  and  with  appar- 
lenly  no  one  on  it  at  any  time  capable 
of  writing  the  simplest  dramatic  criti- 
cism. I  sympathize  with  Jean  Cherry's 
ridicule  of  the  Boston  League's  bulletins. 
One  can'  only  smile  at  their  Inaptitude 
and  thoroughgoing  foolishness.  They 
are  patronizing  in  tone,  uninteresting  In 
matter  and  never  trustworthy.  It  has 
seemed  wisest  to  those  who  really  care 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist  on  our  playgoing  commit- 
tee to  make  perfectly  sure  that  the  mat- 
ter Is  of  no  importance  and  then  simply 
to  smile.  Since  every  manager  In  Bos- 
ton will  tell  you  that  the  league  is  of 
no  use  to  his  productions,  since  every 
critic  of  acumen  snubs  It  regularly  and 
systematically,  why  disturb  ourselves 
enough  to  insult  our  friends  who  are 
members?  If  I  had  thought  that  I 
could  make  any  helpful  suggestions  or 
waa  likely  to  be  met  half-way,  I  should 
have  done  so  In  print  long  ago.  No 
city  more  than  Boston  needs  an  Intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  guiding  in  theat- 
rical matters.  It  is  prone  to  demand 
the  best  and  to  pay  out  Its  money  liber- 
ally to  see  the  worst.  If  a  society  of 
some  2000  members  form  to  guide  and 
help  this  curious  and  fickle,  but  well 
Intentloned,  public  of  ours.  It  goes  with-  ■ 
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out  8avlng  that  thejsoclety  Itself  should 
be  In  earnest;  that  It  should  be  supplied 
with  a  board  of  officers  and  a  few  com- 
mittees who  are  trained  to  meet  theat- 
rical conrdltlons  fairly,  and  who.  above 
all  else,  have  a  catholic  taste  them- 
selves, or,  at  any  rate,  can  conceive  of 
others  so  endowed.  And  no  one  ought 
to  belong  to  such  a  seclety  unless  will- 
ing to  back  up  Its  officers  honestly. 

The  truth  here  In  Boston  is  much  as 
Jean  Cherry  puts  It  Indirectly:  a  certain 
portion  of  people  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  connected  with  a  theatrical  enter- 
prise.    The  Drama   League   offers  t« 
whet  their  appetites  by  bringing  before 
tliem  in  a  semi-personal  capacity  actors 
and  actresses  of  note.  For  $1  the  Drama 
League  gives  about  the  fullest  value  for 
ihp  money  I  know  of.    The  members 
feel  .  no    responsibility,    but    are  ever 
anxious  for  the  privileges  that  go  with 
it.   I  was  a  guest  last  spring  when  Doris 
Keane  spoke  before  this  assembly.  She 
ppoke  to  a  packed  house,  and  not  in 
my  experience  have  I  heard  so  thor- 
oughly sincere  and  intellectual  an  ad- 
dress from  any  actor  or  actress  as  Miss 
Keane  honored  the  league  by  making. 
She  was  way  over  the  heads  of  her 
audience.    She  felt  this  before  she  had 
been  spe^ilcing  five  minutes.    She  tried 
to  cliiiiisrc  her  tactics,  then  fell  back 
(li?courai;od  and  said  what  she  had  to 
say,  rejalizing  that  not  a  dozen  persons 
in  that  large  audience  cared  a  button 
for  anything  except  her  personal  charm 
and  her  casual  manner,  which  succeeded 
in  captivating  them.    She  retired  ex- 
hausted.   Did  the  Drama  League  payl 
her  the  return  compliment  of  going  to 
see  her  do  one  of  the  great  pieces  of| 
modern  acting?   Not  much.    It  was  sat- 
isfied with  having  seen   an  attractive 
girl  In  her  street  clothes,  and  It  did  not 
care  a  hoot  whether  she  was  supported 
by  one  of  Harvard's  own  sons  at  his, 
best  and  in  a  bit  of  acting  that  will  be 
long  remembered  by  some  of  us  who 
are  not  Dranria  Leaguers.    There  was  a 
bulletin  on  "Romance,"  I  think,  but  ifi 
it  sent  any  member  there  who  .would 
not  have  gone  in  any  event,  it  differed 
materially  from  all  others  of  Its  bulle- 
tins. 

This  year  much  attention  was  Justly 
paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faversham.  The 
bulletin  for'  "The  Hawk"   was  a  dis- 
grace;   and  was  hastily  written  at  the 
Touralne  by  two  members  of  the  play- 
going  committee,  who  damned  it  with 
faint  praise  and  were  not  even  sure  it 
ought  to  be  bulletined.     The  Drama 
r.pague's  play-going  representatives  de- 
i   that  Mr.   Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
t  play  to  reach  us  with  Marie  Tem- 
-    m  the  lead  was  "a  bit  thin,  don't 
you  know."     So  none  of  the  Leaguers 
j  were  asked  to  support  one  of  the  best 
j  comedies    of    the    season    in  Boston. 
[  AYhat  the  league  has  not  done  for  our 
I  first  Little  Theatre  venture  at  the  Toy 
j  can  have  no  public  comment  from  me, 
'  since  none  that  Is  even  conventionally 
;  roiirteous   coilld   be   made.      The  Toy 
I        had   not  one   particle   of  support 
i!ly  from  the  league  except  three 
of  luke-warm   commendation  al- 
nmsi  at  the  end  of  the  Kingston  en- 
;  easement. 

I     So  after  all  I  do  not  appear    as  a 
[  flefender  of  the  Drama  League  of  Boa- 
I  ton;    far  from  It.     But  I  do  severely 
question     the     helpfulness     of  Jean 
I  Cherry's  remarks,  and  say  that  unless 
i  one  is  willing  to  be  serious  about  the 
1  matter,  the  least  .<!ald  the  better.  And 
as  for  her  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
I  every  speaker  announced  at   the  De- 
troit convention  Is  a  school  teacher,  has 
1  she  no  friends  who  occupy  that  rather 
1  necessary  and  Important  post  In  life? 
!  And  does  she  wish  to  imply  that  college 
i  Instructors  and  school  teachers  In  gen- 
'  cral  are  without   common  intelligence 
and  are   of   no   value   in   the  theatre 
today?     It  is   an   Insult  not   only  to 
Prof.  Baker  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Drama  League;  but 
also   to   Richard    Burton,    who   Is  the 
president  of  the  National  Drama  League 
of  America,  a  professor  of  English  In 
the   L'nlverslty   of   Minnesota,    a  man 
who  has  published ,  work  of  value  and 
a  gentleman  of  Intellectual  authority. 

LOTTIE  CHASE  HAM. 
Cambridge,  April  14. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Stage-Iiehting    ^^"^  ""^  spectators 
°         °'  ^'"^^^  °*  °' 

and  Old  Nation-  noted  a  corl- 

Practices    ous    arrangeinent  of 
stage-llghting    In    the    Ford  Theatre 
.scene?  The  stage  set,  an  Interior,  seems 
to  bo  Illumined  entirely  from  ^  single 
light— presumably    a    border— which  is 
.^suspended  at  some  distance  behind  the 
proscenium  arch.   -An  oblique  shadow  on 
the   wall   Is   seen,    stage   left,    and  a 
clean-cut  flood  of  light  extends  far  out 
on  the  "apron."    The  footlights,  to  all 
^irpoarances,  are  not  In  use.    The  ques- 
I       naturally  arises,  how  much  of  this 
t  Is  carelessness  or  assumption  on 
fart  of  the  producer,  and  how  much 
adherence  to  fact  and  custom? 
1  iiat  the  footlights  are  In  eclipse  la 
undoubtedly  a  sUp.    Not  since  the  days 
of  comparative  barbarism  In  the  me-  [ 
rh:'riical  arts  of  the  theatre  have  we 
■nsed  with  foots— not,  at  least,  until  j 
li:    advent   of   the   "newer''  German 
me  mods.    But  what  of  lighting  from 
above?    Were  borders  or  elmllar  ar- 


.  ments  practical  in   the  r<-r'0(l  of 
and  kerosene  lighting.  an< 

V         they  in  common  use?    B  ■  ■■■  '  '  r. 

allied  subjects  are  strangely  mute  on, 
this  point. 

In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  mm 
is  not  In  accord  with  theatrical  fact. 

iThe  opening  scene  of  "Our  American 
Cousin"  and  the  second  scene  of  act 
3— the    scene    during  which    tl»  aa- 

!  sassination  occurred— are  not,  as  shown 

■  In  the  Griffith  pictures.  Identical  In  set- 
ting This,  at  all  events,  Is  the  case 
In  the  printed  play  of  today.   Is  It  pos- 

.  sible  that  the  acting  version  of  50 
years  ago  differed  In  this  regard,  or 
that  the  locale  of  the  action  was 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  producer? 

Another  circumstance  Is  to  be  noted. 
In  one  of  the  several  glimpses  we  get 
of  the  play's  performance.  Miss  Laura 
Keene,  the  star  of  the  evening  is  seen 
to  acknowledge  applause.    The  orches- 
tra leader  passes  her  a  bouquet;  she 
bows  and  leaves  the  stage;  whereupon 
the  action  of  the  piece  Is  resumed  with-  | 
out  a  curtain  fall.    This  bit  of  business,  i 
which  is  doubtless  typical  of  many  a] 
performance  of  former  years,  must  im- 
press upon  those  who  regret  the  "star 
system"  of  today  all  that  they  have 
to  be  thankful  for.  Nowadays,  at  least, 
even  an  "all-star"  performance  Is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  with  reasonable  con- 
tinuity  until   the   curtain  drops.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  yearn  for  the  good 
old  days! 

,Such  questions  of  detail  as  those 
above  considered  are  doubtless  inconse- 
quential in  the  production  of  so  mighty 
a  film  as  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
vet  In  a  representation  which  is  other- 
wise executed  with  extraordinary  care 

,  and  consideration,  they  are  not  to  be' 

■  wholly   ignored.     They   raise, '  in  any 

1  case,  Interesting  questions. 

EDWARD  P.  GOODNOW. 

1    Brookllne,  April  21. 


A  New 
Melodrama  and 


Many  of  us  re- 
member  with 
pleasure  Sutton 

Kandom  Notes  vane's  "Span  of 

Life,"  a  melodrama  in  which  there  is 
not  a  dull  scene  from  the  opening  one, 
In  which  the  villain  poisons  grapes  on 
the  trellis  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  so 
that  the  little  child  and  heir,  eating, 
may  be  removed.  Mr.  N.  J.  Sutton  Vane, 
I  the  son,  Is  also  a  dramatist.    His  new 
j  play,  "The  Blow,"  was  produced  at  the 
!  Little  Theatre,  London,  on  April  3.  "In 
i  the  first  act  a  lady  of  position,  and  old 
'  enough  to  have  a  marriageable  daugh- 
ter, hears  from  the  Hps  of  his  mistress 
of  her  husband's  falsity.  Accordingly 
she  ups  with  the  lamp  and  slays  her 
there  and  then;  and  In  the  second  act, 
not  only  does  she  consider  she  has  done 
a  fine  and  right  thing,  but  her  daughter 
agrees  with  her  and  glories  In  having  a 
murderess  for  her  mother.    And  in  the 
third  act  a  wealthy  young  man,  on  be- 
ing tortured  by  his  friend  with  a  lying 
tale   of  the  Infidelity   of  the  girl  he 
adores,  rushes  at  that  friend's  throat 
and  starts  strangling  him.  Fortunately 
he  is  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  his 
mother,  who  sadly  admits  that  It  may 
happen  to  the  best  of  us  td  become  mur- 
derers or  murderesses,   and  sanctions 
her  soil's  engagement  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  murderess  of  Act  I.   And  as 
the  said  murderess  has  been  tried  and 
acquitted,  the  curtain  finally  falls  upon| 
her  also   enjoying  the   peace   of  the 
j  lilameless."  Church  bells  strike  the  hour 
at  the  moment  of  a  mufder.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  began  Its  review: 

"Mrs.  PaJlant  killed  the  wicked 
woman  with  the  reading  lamp.  Then 
one  moved  in  the  bright  world  of  melo- 
drama. Things  happened  gaily  with  a 
single  eye  to  stage  effect.  None  of  the 
characters  was  so  cruel  as  to  decline 
a  hand  In  the  game  on  the  base  excuse 
of  probability.    'The  Blow'  has  for  all' 


].liy    certainly  is 
■       a  pleasant  plo>  * 
ill.ly  cever."    It  open-^  will-, 
and   wife  quarrel,   whii  li  ' 
'realistic.    After  a  quartn  ( 
'wrangUng  the  "wife"  calls  out     '    ;  , 
there  is  my  husband."    The  suppohca 
wife  and  husband  were  the  wife  ana 
lover.    She  is  tired  of  him.  which  dis- 
tresses her  husband.  She  takes  a  second 
:  lover  and  quarrels  with  him  In  the  same 
way.    In  the  third  act  she  takes  back 
1  the  first  lovpr,  and  the  husband  is  satis- 
fled,  and  all  three  live  happy  ever  after. 
Is  this  a  libel  on  the  Parlslenne?  or 
course  It  Is.    Everybody  knows  that,  or, 
at    least,    everybody    knowing  Paris 
knows  that.    Bitter  Henry  Becque  hini- 
self,  of  course,  knew  it   first  of  an. 
But  on  account  of  the  war  are  we  to 
go  as  far  as  to  change  the  title  of  La 
Parisienner'      Would    Madame  Adam 
i  suggest  that  it   should   be  called  La 
iBoche?    But  the  Boche  lady  would  cer- 
!  talnly   not   be   as   amusing   as  Henry 
Becque's  cynical  caricature  of  a  Parls- 
lenne.— Daily  Telegraph. 

William  Cooke,  a  celebrated  rider  and 
the  oldest  surviving  son  of  WllUam] 
Cooke  of  Astley's.  has  died.  "Under' 
the  tuition  of  M.  Boucher  of  Paris,  thel 
famous  riding-master  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon,  Mr.  Cooke  became  one 
of  the  first  English  exponents  of  the 
haute  ecole,  of  which  he  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion before  Queen  Victoria  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  He  also  appeared  at  Ast- 
ley's In  Shakespeare's  plays,  represented 
on  horseback.  When  he  left  the  drcus 
he  and  his  brother  Henry,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  opened  a  riding  school 
where  South  Kensington  station  now 
stands."  „ 

"Theatrical  Bristol"  by  Guy  Tra.cey 
Watts  Is  published  at  Bristol  (Eng.)  by 
Holloway  &  Son;  3s.  6d.  net. 

"The  theatrical  annals  of  the  old 
towns  and  cities  of  England  are  well 
worth  writing  as  a  branch  of  the  history 
of  our  social  progress ;  and  in  few  cities 
has  that  history  been  more  significant 
than  m  Bristol.  The  theatre  there,  as 
an  institution,  had  a  specially  long  and 
desperate  fight  with  Puritanism,  and 
even  to  this  day,  we  believe,  there  is 
more  prejudice  against  It  there  than  in 
many  cities.  The  story  of  the  conflict  is 
told 'with  spirit  and  humor  in  "Th^atri- 
•al  Bristol,'  by  Mr.  Guy  Traeey  Watts. 


Its  slaughterous  moments  a  certain 
sprlghtllness  which  Is  engaging.  •  •  * 
It  was  all  Mr.  Pallant'a  fault  He 
would  live  m  Paris.  You  all  know  what 
Paris  Is.  Mr.  Pallant,  blessed  with  a 
devoted  wife  and  one  daughter,  became 
the  prey  of  a  lady  of  no — or  too  much — 
reputation."  And  the  review  ends:  "So 
they  all  lived  happily  ever  after.  But 
what  the  erring  Pallant  thought  of  It 
all,  or  whether  he  remained  on  the 
Riviera — alone — we  cannot  tell.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  would  await 
conjugal  reunion  with  a  certain  ner- 
vousness and  one  eye  on  the  reading 
lamp  " 

In  New  York,  as  In  London,  the 
theatres  have  of  late  been  depending! 
largely  on  revivals,  and,  among  others, 
"Trilby"  Is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  greati 
success.  We  rather  marvel  that  the 
ubiquitous  Herr  Demburg  has  not  found 
matter  for  protest  In  this ;  for  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  English  and  French 
painters  in  the  play  Is  extremely  genial, 
while  Svengall,  the  villain,  is  a  German 
Jew. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henry  Becque's  "La  Parislenne"  Is. 
perhaps  the  most  bitter  piece  of  social 
satire  written  at  a  time  when  the  ','genre 
Kosse"  flourished  most  on  the  S'rench 
stage.  "La  Parislenne"  has  lately  been 
revived  at  the  Oomedle  Francalse. 
Madame  Juliette  Adam  writes  to  inquire 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  alter  the  title  of 
the  play.  She  writes "  "As  a  grand- 
mother." and  says:  "In  1870  the  Theatre 
Francals,  served  as  an  ambulance. 
To.lay  the  Tliontro  Frarcala  plays 
I    . :  i.    ,  1 1 ,  r.  ■  ;(>cq'ie'H 


who  chastises  the  Caadbands  from  time 
to  time,  but  on  the  whole  is  an  impar- 
,  tlal,  as  well  as  v-lvaclous,  historian.  Of 
course,  he  covers  a  great  deal  more  than 
(  the     Puritan     outbreak.    ♦    •    •  He 
I  has  been  able  to  trace  his  story  back  to 
'  Its  faint  beginnings  In  the  IBth  century 
j  and  Its  more  recognizable  developments 
In  the  early  16th,  when  the  first  profes- 
sional performances  were  gives  In  the 
Guildhall  and  the  players  paid  by  the 
mayor. 

"Mr.  Watts  shows  that  Bdward  Allejme 
acted  there,  and  perhaps  Shakespecu'e ; 

and  he  gives  In  much  detail  the  history 
of  the  Jacob's  Well  Theatre  and  of  the 
famous  old  Theatre  Royal,  the  latter  of 
which  survives  today,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  playhouses  In  the  kingdom. 
Garrlck  has  often  been  said  to  have 
opened  It,  but  Mr.  Watts  doubts  this. 
All  he  says  on  the  point  la  that  he  was 
'almost  oertalnly  present  In  the  build- 
ing on  the  night  of  the  first  perform- 
ance.'   Macready's  father,  however,  was 
at  one  time  Its  manager,  while  the  actors 
and  actresses  wTio  have  appeared  there 
Include  nearly  every  great  name  on  the 
histrionic  roll,  from  Mrs.  Slddons  down 
to  Ellen  Terry.     Mr.  Watts  gives  the 
list,  with,  in  many  cases,  biographical 
particulars  collected  from  many  sources. 
If  old  timbers  could  talk,  there  are.  in- 
deed, few  in  England  which  could  tell 
playgoers  so  much  as  the  ancient  beams 
of  Bristol's  Theatre  Royal.     Mr.  Watts 
brings  his  Interesting  book  up  to  date 
with   some  remarks  on  t'ne  Repertory 
Theatre  movement.  In  the  spread  of 
which  he  sees  ground  for  hoping  that 
our  provincial  playhouses  will  yet  be  de- 
livered from  their  present  dependence  on 
London  productions.     Facing  the  title 
page  Is  an  excellent  photograph  of  t'ne 
front  of  the  Theatre  Royal  as  It  appeared 
In  the  year  1887.    And  we  should  add 
that  only  250  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  printed,  and  that  each  is  num- 
bered." 

They  are  merry  grigs  in  Berlin  Just 
now!  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  I  found  the  advertisement  of 
"the  greatest  success  of  the  season." 
This  was  a  comedy  in  five  parts.  Of 
these  part  1  was  "Down  with  England"; 
part  2,  "The  Russians  in  East  Prus- 
sia"; 3,  "The  Beautiful  Polish  Girl"; 
4,  "John  Bull  in  1000  Anxieties";  5,  "The 
Marriage  of  Necessity."  What  it  was 
all  about  I  do  not  know.  I  merely  quote 
from  the  handbill.— London  Exchange. 


Is  the  tribunal  for  nil 
in  America. 

Franz  Nermia,  the  younger  brother  of 
■the  famous  violinist,  Mme.  Norman-Ne- 
nida,  died  in  March  at  Copenhagen. 
Born  in  1S43,  he  was  renownefl  as  'cel- 
list and  conductor.  He  composed  or- 
chestral pieces,  a  "cello  concerto,  cham- 
(ber  music,  soncrs.  and  ple^-es  for  the 
'siano,  also  the  organ.  He  was  born  at 
Bruenn.  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Orchestra  at  Copenhagen  when 
he  was  21  years  old. 

Max  Reger's  new  work  (op.  13+)  Turl- 
atlons  and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Tele- ' 
mann,  is  now  published  lor  the  ptftno. 
two  hand.s.  ,  ' 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily. 
Telegraph  (London)  writes:  "It  is  ra- 
ther a  tragic  story.  In  a  cafe-concert  of 
a  certain  provincial  town  a  young  man,  > 
who  looked  ruddy  and  robust  behind  the 
footlights,  came  forward  to- sing  some 
trivial  songs.  His  voice  was  rou?h  and 
not  very  agreeable,  and  the  audience 
grew  restive.  Suddenly  someone  called 
out,  'You  had  much  better  be  at  the 
front,"  and  the  whole  hall  applauded. 
The  singer  struggled  to  get  a  hearing, 
and  finally.  In  a  lull  in  the  tumult, 
cried,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen — Let  me 
sa.v  a  word.  I  have  tried  twice,  and 
been  twice  refused.  It  will  be  my 
greatest  sorrow  before  my  death,  which 
Is  not  so  very  far  off.  It  la  rouge  that 
you  see  on  my  cheeks.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  I  can  get  through,  however  badly, 
my  three  songs  with6ut  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. I  am— or  this  certificate  will  prove 
to  you— In  a  pretty  advanced  state  of 
consumption.  And  now  would  you  lik« 
another  song?"  " 

The  first  line  of  the  national  anthem 
as  sung  at  St.  Augustine's,  Croydon,  Is, 
"God  Save  our  lord  the  King."  The 
vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  White)  explains 
that  these  were  the  original  words  rntll 
altered  owing  to  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  regards  the  original  as 
more  virile,  and  the:-efore  much  better, 
and  adds:  ""For  similar  reasons  we  sing 
the  original  second  verse  and  not  any 
of  the  effeminate  rubbish  which  was 
put  forth  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilees  and 
coronations,  when  some  of  us  fondly 
liked  to  think  that  the  nations  had 
burled  the  hatchet  for  good  and  all. 
If  we  are  doing  our  level  best  to  con- 
found somebody's  politics,  and  to  frus- 
trate his  knavish  tricks,  we  can't  see 
any  objection  to  slngrlng  and  praying 
about  it.  But  our  national  anthem  la 
not  great  either  from  a  poetic  or  musical 
point  of  view.  We  feel  this  ithe  more 
when  we  Join  in  the  glorious  Russian 
anthem."  ■ 

The  Daily  Telegraph  asks  whether 
Tschalkowsky,  ""more  especially  hta 
'Pathetic'  Symphony,"  Is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  Immortals.  "For  some 
of  us  the  'Pathetic'  is  unquestionably 
slightly  'dated.'  True,  much  of  the  old 
piercing,  almost  agonising,  pathos  re- 
mains, but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  glittered  so  lurfilnously  at  first 
Feems  now  to  be  losing  something  of 
Its  effulgence,  as  In  the  second  and  third 
movements." 


Notes  About       ^he  Slgnale  of  March 


Music  and 


24    informs    us  that 


Max  Fiedler  gave  the 
Musicians  fourth  of  his  orches- 
tral concerts;  Xaver  Scharwenka  had 
played  some  of  his  own  compositions; 
Max  Pauer  was  giving  recitals;  the 
Hess  Quartet  had  ended  Its  season  with 
a  fourth  concert.  F.  E.  Koch's  new 
symphonic  poem,  "'Halali,''  played  by 
the  Royal  Orchestra,  'led  by  Strauss, 
was  adversely  criticised  as  "Intellec- 
tual" music  without  individuality  or 
Interest. 

Dr.  Bruno  Oetteking  writing  to  the 
Slgnale  from  Xp"-  York  --.vs  that  <-lty 


Not  a  few  protests  have  been  heard 
with  reference  to  the  singing  of  some 
Brahms  songs  in  German  at  a  concert 
in  Aeoliaai  Hall  last  week.  We  are  ngt 
surprised.  Spea'King  on  this  subject  at 
one  of  the  war  emergency  entertain-! 
ments,  Mr.  Isidore  de  I>ara  waxed  very 
indignant  over  this  revival  of  German 
-at  such  a  time  as  the  present-In  a, 

applauded  those  songs.  ^y  an  Eng, 

"'\rr  be  ^'shS'l  "t'hemS.. 
The  he?  those'whL"app.auded  on  that 
occasion    .should,    or    should  no*-,, 
.  ashamed  of  themselves  Is  a  ma"e'-  that 
may  be  left  to  their  own  f  "'^  f 

But  that  any  en<==>"'-'*'5.^fr\,„.  n  the 
offered  to  a  British  artist  to  sing  In  the 
LnKuage  of  a  cruel  and  pitiless  foe  Is 

a  queXn  as  to  ^h"='}/';r,\^Aut'"cot 
be  no  two  opinions.  If  the  artU^ 
cerned  on  this  occasion  would  retort 
hat  proper  Justice  cannot  be  done  to 
Brahms  by  rendering  hi™  ^ng^^'li 
text,  the  answer  is  ^hnple  enougn 
leave  Brahms  severely  alone.   Tnere  are 

worshippers,  will  pretend  that  nenas 

^'^"^a^ri.r(?;:ar?:r|Ji5 
^^r-^^i^jf^-r^er^^t^ 

Tes  against  the  recent  Performance  here 
,t  that  composer's  "Requiem.  But  the 
work,  at  any  rate,  ^vas  sung  in  Eng 
iish,    a    circumstance    which,    to  our 

pie  against  a  country  which  is  P">8ulng 

hearing  any  song,  however  f""! 
!  lan-viage  which  must  needs  bring  to 
hi?r  ;^nds  afresh  the  horrors-and,  on 
the  German  side,  the  atrocltes-  of  this 
war.-Dally  Telegraph,  April  o. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  (March  30)  wrote.  "ine 
JpTrif  and  the  tragedy  of  war  presided 

at  this  afternoon's  ^^''•"""'r^f '^""J^'am 
,  once.  t.  Every  item  on  the  P^K"-""^ 
rw  alled  the  war,  but  not  In  l^e 

.„,:U,t  imnirlnp     There  was  not.  Indeed, 


t  th 


|iiii>;riini  wii" 


1!', 


i  iris.     Thi-   ;  • 
-i.  ru  Kreni  h 
1,  ,    , miipoaers  'Wh"     !  . 
1  or  others  who  were  at  the  | 


fiuiii.  ii^  .  iiiB  been  killed  In  action.  Thus 
the  prowiain  read;  Overture  of  "Bal- 
thazar," bv  GeorBes  Marty.  In  memory 
of  Marcel  Marty,  killed  In  action  No- 
veinhor.  1914;  two  poems  for  'cello  by 
P.  1..  Hlllemacher.  In  memory  of  Jean  ^ 
HUlcnianher,  killed  In  action  September, 
1914:  four  musical  poems  by  Alberlc 
Magnard.  Alberlc  MaRnard  was  In  hla 
cotlufc'e  In  the  east  of  France  when  the 
Prussians  arrived,  evidently  on  pillage 
bent,  as  they  had  sacked  many  other 
houses.  The  composer  .barrlcatcd  him- 
self In  bis  house  and  determined  to  sell 
his  life  dearlv.  He  brought  down  two 
enemies  with  his  revolver,  firing  through 
the  window;  then,  as  the  enemy  was 
breaking  into  the  house,  shot  himself  to 
escape  them.  Here  are  two  more  items 
cn  the  program  with  a  tragic  Inter- 
est: Two  musical  poems  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  by  Philippe  Moreau,  re- 
ported missing,  and  not  since  heard»of; 
"Svmphdnic  Andante"  by  Paul  Pierne, 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Montmirail,  the  son  of  M. 
Gabriel  Pierne.  All  the  other  pieces  ( 
in  the  program  were  by  young  French 
composers  now  serving  in  the  army." 

Charles  Dalmores,  the  tenor,  fighting 
In  France,  has  written  to  London,  ask- 
ing that  English  magazines  should  be 
sent  to  the  French  soldiers  In  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Sir  Henry  W<3od  has  scored  for  or- 
chestra Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une 
Exposition"  which  the  latter  wrote  for 
the  piano  as  impressions  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  his  friend  Hartmann, 
Sir  Henry  is  not.  the  first. 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  writes  in  the 
Dally  Telegraph:  "A  correspondent  tells 
me  that  recently  he  Invited  a  lady  to 
accompany  him  to  a  concert  at  which 
Tchaikovsky's  Pathetic  Symphony  was 
to  bo  placed.  The  lady,  however,  de- 
clined the  invitation  on  the  ground  that 
Bhe  much  preferred  to  hear  Mischa  El- 
man  play  it  on  the  violin.  When  my : 
friend  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  sym- 
phony, the  lady  retorted  that  signified 
nothing  as  Elman  had  arranged  it  for 
the  violin.  The  young  lady  had  just 
teturned  from  Dresden,  where  she  had 
enjoyed  two  years  of  "finishing"  les- 
sons In  music  and  general  education." 
Mr.  Legge  also  says:  "A  correspondent 
writes  to  ask  If  1  can  tell  him  why  Mac- 
doweU's  suites  1  and  2  and  the  Indian 
Suite  and  Arthur  Foote's  C  sharp  minor 
suite  are  entirely  neglected  here  even 
by  our  amateur  orchestras.  I  fear  I 
do  not  know,  though  I  regret  the  fact; 
but  1  am  sure  that  no  orchestra  will  be 
the  worse  for  taking  note  of  Foote's  suite. 
He  Is  an  admirable  musician,  many  of 
\irhose  songs  used  to  bo  sung  by  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene  years  ago."  But  is  not 
Macdowell's  Indian  Suite  the  '<2d"  suite. 

Here  are  two  American  notes  that 
were  published  In  the  London  Dally  Tel- 
egraph : 

"In  Los  Angeles  there  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  calls  itself  the  Brahms  Quin- 
tet. Recently  it  offered  a  program  in 
which  particular  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  ar^  all  by 
American  composer?,  that  they  are  pre- 
sented by  AVnerlcan  artists,  and  that 
the  Instruments  used  are  of  American 
make.  Could  'patriotism'  go  further? 
Now  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  names  of  the  players  are ' 
Oskar  Selling,  Louis  Rovinsky,  Rudolf, 
Kopp,  Axel  Simonsen  and  ^omer  Grunn; 
the  Instruments  were  made  by  one  Fritz  | 
Pulpaneck;  the  only  composer  named 
was  a  Canadian!  Now  surely  these  ob- 
viously unexceptionable  American  musi- 
cians might  easily  nave  capped  their 
•patriotism'  by  giving  themselves  a  title 
of  American  origin.  Or  was  Brahms  an 
American? 

"The  Boston  English  Opera  Company, 
when  heard  not  long  ago  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  "consisted  of  about  20  persons,  no 
orchestra,  no  scenery,  eight  In  the  cho- 
rus. The  orchestra  consisted  of  one 
pianist,  who  plays  with  his  left  hand  and 
directs  with  his  right.'  That  reminds 
me  of  the  orchestra  In  an  English  pro- 
vincial theatre,  of  which  a  very  dis- 
tinguished native  musician  was  the  vio- 
linist many  years  ago.  The  orchestra 
consisted  of  the  violinist,  a  cornet  play- 
er who  'blew'  spasmodically  at  inter- 
vals from  a  corner  whore  he  reclined  on 
the  floor,  too  drunk  to  sit  up,  and  a  pi- 
anist who,  like  his  American  confrere, 
played  with  his  left  hand  only.  But  the 
right  was  used  to  convey  a  pot  of  porter,  ; 
which  stood  always  on  the  corner  of  the  i 
instruments,  to  the  mouth  of  the  | 
pianist."  ; 

Albert  Chevalier  has  been  singing  at] 
the  Palladium.  The  "Little  Nipper"  has« 
grown  up  and  is  now  "the  Coster  Boy  I 
in  Khaki."  Mr.  Chevalier  appeared  as 
a  typical  piou-plou  .ind  sang  "La  Mar-  i 
selUalse,"  but  in  the  first  part  he  sang 
some  of  the  old  favorites. 

We  spoke  recently  of  a  young  girl, 
Dorothy  Waring,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  George  Edwardes.  She  made  her 
debut  in  "Veronique  '  at  the  Adelphi, 
April  :;.  Tlie  Dally  Telegraph,  after 
speaking  of  that  dangerous  thing,  "the 
puff  preliminary,"  said  that  she  showed 
no  trace  of  diffidence.  "She  might  have 
played  the  part  a  hundred  times  before, 
so  sure  was  she  in  her  methods,  and 
easy  and  natural  In  every  movement 
and  sesture.  She  was  a  dainty  rogut 
In  porcelain;  her  youth  and  freslines. 
ma'l>-   licr   .-i  ■        -'I   \'  ■  -n(.;ii'      n-l  ■ 


l,.r    V>,i>.'   •naU.'.s   o:  ir. 

>  et  undeiiii'        v  i.s  appealing, 

pure  and  f.  •         ".es  was  less 

enthusiastic 

Apropos  <>  -rert  i,n  May  to  be 

given  by  Jlt^.'-r'^    iiauer  and  Gabrllo- 
%vlt.«ch,  the  Pall  M.tU  Gazette,  speaking 
of  Messrs.  Moiselwltsch  and  Rosonbloom  [ 
playing  the  latters'variations  on  an  orig-  j 
innl  theme   for  two   pianos,   remarks:  | 
"What  extraordinary  fidelity  composers 
di.xplay  to  the  variation  form  when  writ- 
ing for  two  pianos!  Schumann,  Saint- 
Saens.  Klrchner,  Slnding.  Regei".  Schutt, 
to  mention  only    a    lew   In  different 
styles.     Excluding    arrangements,  the 
available  music  In  this  Interesting  form 
seems  to  consist  of  many  variations,  an 
occasional  sonata,  a  tew  preludes  ami 
fugues  and  a  rare  concert  piece  or  two." 

It  Is  possible  that  women  may  become 
music  engravers  In  England.  Mr.  Lyt- 
tteton  of  Novello  &  Co..  said:  "I  am 
only  too  pleased  to  employ  British  labor 
when  I  can.  But  when  wc  started  the 
business  here  40  years  ago  my  father 
had' to  go  over  to  Leipzig  for  a  fore- 


who  among  the  galaxy  of  newspaper 
"CoUimdom"  left  to  grace  so  fittingly 
the  lonely  breakfast  tabic?  My  good 
wife,  who  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
and  only  appearance  in  print  (our  wed- 
illns  announcement  these  many  years 
ago)  is  averse  to  publicity,  has  Miss 
llazcl  greatly  to  heart.  She  wonders, 
<l<)es  my  wife,  if  the  too  .^reat  attrac- 
tions of  that  suit  of  "unawares"  has 
gotten  our  new  friend  Irtto  trouble:  If 
that  "pussy  jowled  superintendent,"  cat 
footed  on  the  trail,  has  driven  her  Into 
retirement,  or  worse,  perhaiis.  has  taken 
from  her  the  iiinoi-  alluitiinatlon.  .Slio 
hopes  not,  and  1  (Ijcing  gray  lieaded  and 
well  broken  to  domcsUcity,  lo'am  per- 
fectly safe  with  children)  join  fervent- 
ly In  her  wish.  We  are  vvondrously  in- 
terested In  those  tin  cans  of  growing 
beans:  it  seems  likely  that  they  must 
have  more  than  half  a  dozen  glistening 
leaves  by  this  time,  judging  by  our  out 
of  doors,  but  we  don't  know,  and  that, 
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!.\nrt  then  ihcy  c^'  - 
And  lilt  tlie  flr- 
All  night  lonir  Vihnnt 
>  on  iieHT  tlip  s.i  II,  , 

WHb  the  plnaHuMi  «■  huk  <.t"  th.-  vMlm 
\S  lio'«  been  (shot  pfrhapa  Id  blB  glr,mnl. 


man  and  the  necessary  tools-and  we  J'ou  know   proves  vain  all  our  Imagln- 

havc  that  foreman  still.  Germans  so  far  '"^3.    Isn  t  it  reputed  to  be  true  that 

have  been  the  principal  music  engravers,  old  folks  can  stand  only  a  small  amount 

though  whenever  the  opportunity  arose  of  curiosity?    That  the  longer  wc  live 

I  took  English  boys  as  apprentices.  In  the  fborter  the  bounds  of  self  opntain- 
Paris  I  have  seen  women  employed  on  •  ment?   If  you  don't  believe  this  try  be- 

thH  work,  and  I  believe  they  are  also  Ins  old  in  a  small  country  town  and  try 


employed  in  Germany.  About  30  years 
ago  I  had  a  Frenchman  and  his  daugh- 
ter in  my  works,  and  they  used  to  divide 
the  labor,  the  daughter  doing  the  pre- 
liminary scratching  of  the  music  on  the 
plate  and  the  father  finishing  the  stamp- 
ing—for it  IS  really  more  stamping  than 
engraving." 

Writing  of  the  survival  of  old  English 
ballads  araons  the  mountaineers  of 
Kentucky,  W.  A.  Bradley  In  Harper's 
Magazine  for  May  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  jlersistent  of  these 
songs  are  sea  ballads. 

"Strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  a  land 
where  most  of  the  important  water- 
courses are  navigalile  only  on  horse- 
back. Is  the  persistence  with  which  a 
memory  of  the  sea  lingers  in  these 
transplanted  ballads.  There  are  few 
mountain  men  for  whom  the  ocean 
would  not  be  a  novelty.  And  yet,  al- 
though It  must  be  difficult  for  most  of 
them  even  to  figure  to  themselves  what 
that  vast,  flat,  trackless  expanse  with 
an  empty  horizon  really  ^oks  like, 
there  Is,  apparently  nothing  that  so 
appeals  to  their  imagination  as  a  sea 
voyage  or  a  shipwreck. 

"Does  this  suggest  a  possible  solution 
for  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of 
these  nautically-minded  highlanders. 
and  of  their  ancestral  pursuits?  Cer- 
tainly their  language  is  anything  but 
nautical,  as  in  'The  Salt  Sea,'  where  the 
deck  is  referred  to  in  a  very  lubberly 
fashion  as  the  'floor': 
"  'They  had  not  been  sallinc  yery  long. 

They  hadn't  been  sailing  but  three  weeks. 
She  threw  herself  tiron  the  cold  floor. 
And  there  sbe  begaa  to  weci>.' 
"But  even  if  their  forefathers  should 
prove  to  have  been  sailors  or  Thames 
watermen.  It  would  not  he  extraordi- 
nary if,  in  the  course-  of  a  century  or 
so.  they  had  become  a  trifle  shaky  con- 
cerning such  minor  points  of  technical 
seamanship! 

"A  man  on  Beaver  creek  told  me 
that  his  family  was  descended  from 
one  of  Blackbeard's  pirates  who,  when 
the  band  was  beaten  and  broken  up  in 
Albemarle  sound,  sought  an  asylum  in 
these  hills.  Perhaps  it  was  he  who 
brought  with  him  that  capital  piratical 
ballad  with  a  real  lilt  to  it.  like  some 
of  Gilbert's  'The  Lone  and  the  Lone- 
some Low.'  which  Is  one  of  the  many 
variants  of  'The  Sweet  Trinity'  and 
commemorated  a  supposed  incident  in 
the  career  of  Sir  Walter  Ralelsh  In  the 
Low  Countries— whence  the  corrupt  yet 
musical  refrain  in  this  American  ver- 
sion: 

There  was  a  little  ship  and  she  sailed  upon 
the  sea  ^ 
Aad  sJie  went  by  the  name  of  the  Mary  Golden 
Tree. 

And  sbe  sailed  upon  the  lone  and  lonedome  low. 
And  she  sailed  upon  the  lonesome  sea.' 

Mr.  Stanisloa  Gallo  of  Boston,  com- 
poser, conductor  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  '  Wind  Orchestra.  '  has 
received  the  following  letter  from 
Rome: 


containing  your.self  when  a  stranger 
comes  Into  your  midst.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  world  of 
boarding  house^.  hall  bed  rooms,  the 
other  side  of  department  store  counters,  ■ 
baclv  yaid  fences,  etc.,  should  be  like 
glimpses  into  foreign  lands?  Wc  like  new 
view  points,  we  old  uns,  and  especiall.v 
those  of  bright  young  folks.  So,  my  dear 
Mr.  Hale,  do  please  "wireless"  an  ur- 
gent call  and  bring  us  back  our  "ray 
serene."  J.  C.  L. 

Whitman,  April  23. 


She  Lives,  She  Breathes. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

What  do  you  mean,  a  suitable  re- 
ward? Do  you  want  me  to  lose  my 
job?  I'm  under  suspicion  now.  and 
they  raised  my  p»y  and  put  me  over  on 

the  boys'  clothes  under  old  Dufty,  and 
I've  been  selling  the  new  model  wash 
suits  in  striped  galatea,  denim  and 
repp,  dam  em.  With  vestee  and  Dutch 
collar  and  unless  you  get  in  three  or 
four  Balkan  Norfolks  you  can'.t  do 
$26  a  day  to  save  your  life.  Yesterday 
I  sold  a  suit  to  a  woman  with  three 
boys  for  the  youngest  one  and  she 
threw  them  both  Into  the  dressing 
room  and  he  came  out  with  the  pants 
all  baggy  in  frqnt  and  I  said  he  would 
grow  into  them  but  he  had  them  on 
backside  to.  So  she  reported  me  to 
Duffy,  who  said  I  would  get  sentenced  to 
some  bargain  basement  "If  I  don't 
show  no  more  care."  And  that's 
Siberia,  believe  me.  I  don't  care.  I 
can  go  back  to  Henlker  and  get  a  job 
in  the  creamerj-.  The  arbutus  are  out 
at  home  so  early  and  sister  Nell  says 
Bennle  Rand  has  bought  a  new  buggy. 
I  guess  I'll  go  anyway.  Then,  I  will 
be  lost,  but  not  a  chance  on  the  strayefl 
or  stolen. 

Yours  for  the  fresh  air. 

HAZEL  RAY.  , 

Dorchester,  April  28. 


Bay  and  Chestnut. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Why  is  a  horse  of  a  certain  color 
called  a  bay?  Is  there  any  such  specific 
color  known  in  the  trade,  or  to  paint- 
ers?  And  la  a  bay  a  chestnut? 

Boston.  April  24.     E.  P.  DBDHAM. 

"Bay,"  meaning  a  reddish-brown  color, 
comes  from  the  French  "bal."  The  Latin 
is  "badlus,"  a  word  used  by  Varro,  but 
not  classical  Latin.  Varro  Includes  It 
in  the  list  of  colors  appropriate  to 
I'orses.  "Bay"  goes  back  to  Chaucer — 
"Mis  steed  bay."  It  is  rarely  used  ex- 
(ppt  in  connection  with  horses,  but 
I'rtiuhart  in  his  translation  of  Rabelais 
speaks  of  a  man's  hair  changed  from 
"Bay.  brown,  to  sorrel  •  •  •  gingiollne," 
and  Mrs.  Tymmons,  In  a  novel  by  Lady 
Lytton,  "had  been  a  blonde,  and  con- 
sequently had  subsided  Into  a  bay  wig." 
The  new  English  dictionary  recognizes 
bright-bay,  light-bay,  blood-bay,  golden- 
bay.    There  are  Walt  Whitman's  lines : 

And  the  mocking  bird  in  the  swamp  n«Ter 
studied  the  gamut,  yet  trills  pretty  well 
to  me. 

And  the  look  of  the  bay  mare  shames  sillineM 
out  of  me. 

A  woman's  hair  or  a  horse  Is  chestnut, 
deep  reddish  brown,  when  it  Is  the  color 
of  a  chestnut.  We  once  saw  an  adver- 
tisement concerning  a  "chestnut  sorrel 
gelding." — Ed. 


Verbal  Patriotism. 

A  large  number  of  terms  derived  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  modified 
by  French  Influences,  and  used  for  years 
in  Germany,  may  be  driven  out  If  the 
church  synods  so  determine.  "Pastor" 
will  give  way  to  "pfarrer";  "konststorl- 
um,"  "altar,"  "orgel,"  "harmonium,"  are 
now  unpatriotic  words;  so  is  "Sakra- 
ment."    This  last  word  reminds  iis  of  a 
poem  by  Heine  In  which  he  lamented  the 
decay  of  religious  faith  because  it  would 
put  an  end  to  swearing  and  cursing: 
Dnbequeraen-  neuer  Gtaubenl 
Wenn  sle  uns  den  Herrgott  rauben, 
Hat  das  Fluchen  auch  cin  End'— 
Himmel— Herrgott— Sakrament ! 


There  is 


Soft  Drinks. 

a    revival  of 


temperance 


For  Lovers  of  Statistics. 

The  death  scenes  played  by  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  may  thus  be  enumer- 
ated: Over  10,000  deaths  from  self- 
administered  poison  ;  suicides  by  drown- 
incr  7000  ;  1)v  shooting,  5000. 

CHORAL  UNION 
SINGS 'SAMSON' 

nanaers    "Samson"    was  performed 
iMt  evening  at  Symphony  Hall  by  the 
People's  Choral   Union,   Frederick  W. 
Wodell,  conductor.  The  chorus  was  ac- 
eompanled  by  players  from  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Homar  H.  Shedd  was 
the   organist   and   Miss   Grace  Brown 
the  pianist.  Tne  soloists  were  Miss  Mona 
Holesco,   soprano;   Miss   Ida  Gardner, 
contralto;  Alfred  D.  Shaw,  tenor;  Nel 
•on   Raymond,    baritone,    and  Burton, 
Piersol,  bass.  I 
Handel's  oratorio  is  in  three  parts.  | 
lln  the  first  Samson,  blind  and  captive, 
attends  a  festival  in  honor  of  Dagon,  a 
god  of  the  Philistines.    He  is  visited 
by  his  friends  and  his  father  Manoah. 
He  predicts  the  downfall  of  Dagon.  In] 
the  second  part  Micah  and  the  Israel-  i 
Ites  call  upon  God    to    pity    Samson.  I 
Dallla  seeks  to  re-Instate  herself  in  his 
favor  but  "he  refuses  to  heed  her.  Hara- 
pha,  a  giant  Goth,  boasts  that  he  would 
have  vanquished  Samson  had  they  met 
before    his    captivity.     Israelites  and 
Phtlistlnes  praise  their  respective  dei- 
ties.  In  the  last  part  Harapha  invites 
Samson  to  exhibit  his  strength  at  a 
Philistine  festival.    Samson  goes,  be- 
lieving the  summons  Intended  by  God. 
Soon  word  comes  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.   Samson's  body  approaches 
on  the  way  to  the  Tomb  and  funeral 
rites  are  performed  by  the  Israelites. 
Last  evening  the  chorus  was  impos- 
I  Ing  in  numbers.    The  soloists  were  ef- 
flclent.    They  sang  In  the  traditional 
manner  without  Imparting  any  addi- 
tional reality  or  emotional  sigmiflcance 
to  the  characters  and  utterances  of  the 
chief  figures  in  the  work.    There  was 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 


^?*^4T^to^'lnform  you  that  following  1^  <J'-In''s  England,  wines  made  from 
the  favorable  advice  received  from  the  currants,  carrots  and  cowslips,  rasp- 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  which  Kgppjgg^  rhubarb,  parsnips,  peppermint, 
your     composition      entitled      "Wie's  Jg^joop  has  its  advocates,  not  the  drink 

that  Is  a  decoction  of  sassafras,  but 
that  made  from  salep,  powdered,  boiled 
in  the  water  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and 
tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk 
and  sugar.  It  was  once  sold  In  the 
streets  .of  London.  "The  Complete 
Housewife"  (1728)  recommended  that 
it  should  be  drunk  In  china  cups, 
chocolate.  Saloop  was  advertised  in 
Charles  Lamb's  time  as  a  "wholesome 
and  pleasant  beverage."  Since  Russia 
Is  England's  ally,  why  not  Introduce 
shetnia.  made  of  honey,  hot  water,  pep- 
per and  boiling  milk;  or  the  Laplander's 
tipple  of  hot  water  and  meal  flavored 
with  tallow  and  reindeer  blood?  Then 
there  is  bimbo,  the  summer  drink 
strongly  recommended  by  John  Phoenix: 
three  parts  of  root  beer  and  two  of 
water-gruel,  thickened  with  a  little  soft 
squash,  and  strained  through  a  cane- 
hottomed  chair.  By  the  way,  no  one 
has  quoted  John  Phoenix's  poem.  "3an- 
I  dyago— a  Soliloquy,"  apropos  of  the  ex-' 
position. 


entitled 
Rome.  Marob  31.  UUu 


Journey  to  Death"  has  been  submitted, 
bis  majesty,  the  King,  has  graciously 
accepted  tlie  dedication  of  your  work. 

At  the  same  time  I  lieg  to  express  to 
you  tlie  thanks  of  his  majesty  for  the  | 
t  kind  sentiments  that  promoted  you  to  i 
asi<  this  high  distinction,  and  In  return- 
ing to  you  the  manuscript,  1  bog  you  to 
accept  the  expression  of  my  ••.steem. 
I  (Signed)  LAMBAIUNO, 

,        Minister  of  the  Koval  Household. 

'i'lie  room  in  tbc  third  class  bnarding-boose;  | 
thn   mean  little  hard  coal  (iro.   the  slorenly  | 
Irlsli  servant-girl  making  It.  the  ashes  on  the  ' 
honith,  the  faded  fumitutt?.  th.>  private  proT- 
<nrtor  hid  away  in  the  closet,  th"  dreary  back- 
yiird  out  the  window;  the  young  girl  at  tht! 
yliiss,  with  her  mouth  ta\)  of  hairplmi,  doing 
up  her  hair  to  go  downstaira  and  flirt  Wltb 
Tl;.-  young  follows  In  tlie  parlor. 


Sadly  Missed. 


"Hello,  Broadway!"  Enthusiasti- 
cally Received— Back  to 
Popular  Style. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance of  'SHello,  Broadway!"  a  musi- 
cal play  In  two  acts  by  George  M. 
Cohan.  Produced  at  the  Astor  Theatre, 
New  York,  Dec.  25,  1914. 

Ceorge  Babbit  George  M.  Cohan 

Bill  ShaTerfam  William  Collier 

B.illvar  Bab'.)it  Charl.-s  Clark  Dow 

Ambrose  Detning  Lawrence  TTlieat 

Ki.  k  in  McClusliey  Sydney  Jarvis  | 

Bum  Lung   .Harry  l)el( 

.Mr.  Wu.   John  Ilendriclis  ' 

Victor....  Charles  l)ow  Clark. 

Daddy  Long  Beard  .  .  . Tom  Dlnjle  ' 

Judge  Relzenstein  ^Mlllam  Collier 

I.eo  Getriehstein  George  M.  Cohan 

I  Innocent  Wtlllnm  Collier 

Itinclo  Maleolm   '  .  r  .Inrvis 

j  The  Man  from  Knoblack's. .  .Ch:  lark 

Jrcne   ser 

'  Alfred  Woods  La  . .  .   r  ..ueat 

n  rrril  Rnhprdash  Georije  Cohan 
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Ju3t  before  the  last  song  Mr.  Cohan 
tells  In  an  artless  ditty  how  l^is  father, 
mother,  friends  and  the  manager  urged 
him  to  go  back  to  the  old  Cohan  play, 
nith  his  eccentric  dancing,  waving  of 
the  American  flag  and  the  noise  and 
bustle.  He  and  Mr.  William  Collier 
'vc.-i^  often  very  funny  last  night.  The 

0  audience  was  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
in's  return  in  this  mixture  of  songs, 
c3,  imitations,  burlesque  was.cer- 

ly  welcome  to  many.    If  only  he 
:ld  not  insist  on  such  an  orchestral 
din,  such  blartlng  of  brass  and  pound- 
ing of  drums!   Let  him  make  his  chorus 
'  irc:  about  the  stage  as  fast  as  he 
■ses;  let  him  say  with  Demosthenes, 
■  n.  action,  action,  but  why  drown 
"!ies  and  the  words  of  songs,  good, 
l>ad  or  Indifferent  in  such  an  orchestral 
."ioa.    Why  stun  his  well-wishers?  The 
-'■o'les    of    his    entertainment    are  in 
■  1   \v  City,  Hongkong.  Xew  York;  but 
iM.l  one  of  them  Is  in  a  boiler  factory. 

The  scenes,  as  far  as  the  stage  settings 
S'o,  are  effective,  often  novel  and  in- 
irenlouB.  Taste  was  shown  in  the  selec- 
lion  of  costumes,  and  there  are  some 
l>eautlful  color  schemes.  The  chorus 
■^rla  are  many,  pretty  and  animated, 
not  conspicuous  for  singing  or  dancing, 
hut  young,  Joyous  and  generally  pleas- 
ing. 

Strung  on  the  thread  of  an  appropri-  I 
r  fely  thin  and  absurd  story  are  parodies 
■  rtain  plays.    Some  have  been  seen 
some  have  not.  This  made  no  dif- 
<e  to  the  audience.     It  laughed 
itlally.    What  <J1d  It  matter?  The 

1  lions  of  soma  of  the  plays  were 
loL   so   close   that   they   would  have 

aroused  heartier  mirth. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  was  "The  Out- 
M  ■  in  which  Miss  Wood,  and  Messrs. 
11.    Collier    and    Clark    took  part. 

was  an  example  of  extravagant 
-que  in  the  good  old  manner.  Miss 
i  told  her  pathetic  story  with  de- 
imously  melodramatic  intensity,  andl 
the  dialogue  was  genuinely  amusing,  asl 
ivas  the  out-ot-the-window  business  withi 
the  siphon.  Another  capital  feature 
was  the  Chinese  dance  of  Miss  DoUyl 
:ind  Mr.  Delf.  Nor  should  we  forget! 
-Mr.  Collier's  deportment  on  the  bench 
and  the  Interest  he  took  in  Cliin  Cnin 
as  a  witness  in  the  murder  trial.  The 
wild  scene  called  "The  Song  of  Songs" 
was  another  feature. 

Miss  Dresser  had  much  to  do.  Her 
song  "Down  by  the  Erie  Canal"  was 
at   once   accepted   by    the  audience; 
Miss 'Blanche  sang  various  son,?8  and 
Rave  various  imitations  which  evidently 
■ipnpcd    many,   while    a  few  waited 
•itly  for  the  re-entrance  of  MessrsJ 
I  and  Collier.  I 
'  iitlio,  Broadway!"  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  prosperous  run.    Kach  spectator 
will  find  something  that  will  entertalrJ 
whether  it   be  scenery,'  chorus 
lions,     song,     dance,     side- walk; 
lie,  or  burlesque. 
Tiiere  will  be  a  concert  at  the  Colon-i 
lal  next  Sunday  evening,  with  a  iongi 
md     varied    program   of    vocal  and 
Knental   music,    and    comedy  by 
cntatives  of  various  companies' 
•Hiv.  playing  here. 


MME.  RAPPOLD  \ 

There  was  a  very  large  audience  ycs- 
w  rday  afternoon  at  the  concert  given 
nr  the  benefit  of  Frances  E.  Willard 
L-ttlement.  Mmc.  Marie  Rappold  of  the. 
Metropolitan  Op^ra  House  sang  brll-j 
liantly  these  selections:  Puccini,  aria 
from  "Manon  ^^Bcaut";  Van  der 
.4tucken,  Komm  'mlt  mir;  Gilberte, 
Two  Roses;  Spross,  Jean;  Dell  'Acqua, 
•hanson  Provencale.    Miss  Sassoll.  who ! 

iv  remembered  here  through 
alien     with     Mme.  Melba, 
,     .  r  harp  solos:   Bach,  Bourrce; 
/.abel,    Marguerite    au    Rouet:  Pierne, 
Impromptu;     Perilhou,     old  French,, 
.n)r:  D  biissy,  Arabesque;  Hasselmuns.  ■ 
1    )n   an   engaging  manner. 
I     I       s  much  interest  in  the  appear- 
of  Miss  Luclle  Orrell,  a  talented 
'•elllst,  who  began  her  studlea  In 
.  !ty  and  then  went  to  Europe  for 
tjrther  instruction.   Her  selections  were 
as    follows:     Cul,    Cantablle;  Popper, 
■Srlnnlld";   Salnt-Seans,   "Le  Cygne"; 
lei,    "Tarantelle."     Mr.  Gebhard 
1    these    piano    solos;  Brahms, 
ody,  G-mlnor;  Chopin.  Impromptu, 
rp,  and  Waltz.  Op.  42;  Debussy. 
Soiree  "dans  Grenade;   G.  Faure, 
ii      F-imlnor;  Mendelssohn- 
/■ling  JVIarch  and  Fairy  Music 
i.sumraer  NMght's  Dream."  The 
It    ended    with    Gounod's  "Ave 
1  "  sung  by  Mme.  Rappold  with  the 
Uince  of  Miss  Sassoll,  Miss,  Orrell 
Mr.  Gebhard.   Mrs.  Marguerite  Bur- 
i  accompaniments  were  supporting 


I  Smoke,  nod,  and  talk  wi'h  voice  profound, 
I  Ana  fit  the  fate  of  Europe  round. 

Club  Strategists. 

.\  correspondent  of  the  I^ondoti  Tiroes 
[  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the  "club  strate- 
gist" who  goes  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  "when  he  is  most  In- 
credibly Informed  from  high  quarters, 
he  Is  least  boring  and  really  almost 
Innocuous.  But  when  he  waxes  scien- 
tific, he  Is  deadly.  Flight  Is  u.seless. 
for  that  voice  penetrates  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  room.  It  h;ia  the 
carrying  power  of  a  soixante-qulnze, 
but  nothing  of  its  accuracy." 

Before  luncheon  he  offers  t^e  latest 
news.   At  meat  he  explains  manoeuvres 
j  with  the  aid  of  knives,  forks,  spoons 
[  and  other  articles  of  table  equipage, 
i  If  there  Is  a  cloth,  he  pencils  It  Into  a| 
I  map.    The  smoke  of  his  pipe  or  cigar; 
I  is  that  of  a  battle.  We  all  knew  him  In 
Boston  during  the  Spanish  war.  At  thfc 
Porphyry  there  was  a  board  of  Strat- 
egy.   Meeting  at  the  cocktail  hour.  It 
sat   far   Into  the  night.    Complaining i 
wives  and  weeping  children  could  not 
turn  It  from  Its  grim  duties. 

At  present  the  strategists  at  the 
Porphyry  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  question  of  neutrality.  Each  one 
has  International  law  at  his  fingers' 
tips.  (Each  one.  Incidentally,  has 
"Mexico"  written  on  his  heart,  as 
"Calais"  was  on  the  heart  of  Queen 
Mary.)  The  Administration  should  act, 
not  talk,  even  though  In  consequence 
the  summer  palaces  on  the  North  Shore 
should  be  demolished  by  a  vandal  In- 
vader and  the  cranberry  bogs  on  the 
Cape  be  laid  waste  "by  great  guns  far 
off  nt  sea. 

Old  Mr.  Anger  is  Impatient  with  the 
English  fleet.  "Why  doesn't  It  do  some- 
thing? Why  did  the  English  ever  hand 
over  Heligoland?"  And  he  tells  a  long 
story  of  how  he  visited  the  island  in 
1883  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  l)e- 
cause  lobsters  were  sold  there  at  a  high 
price.  Mr.  Gabriel  Gollghtly  l.s  daily 
in  receipt  of  Important  news  from  Rome, 
by  way  of  the  Italian  who  sella  him 
^  grape  fniK.  It  appears  that  Kitchener 
j  two  weeks  ago  last  Wednesday  told 
I  young  Sim.<!on-HogBins,  who  told  a  cler^t 
at  the  American  embassy,  who  In  tur^i' 
wrote  to  a  son  of  Wlggleston  of  the 
Porphyrj'  that  the  war  would  not  b<) 
over  until  April  1,  1917,  either  at  11  :3i5l 
A.  M.  or  precisely  at  noon,  the  clerk  wa.l) 
Jiot  quite  sure.  Wiggleston  communlJ. 
cates  this  fact  to  members  of  th^i 
Porphyry,  but  with  the  injunction  thai 
it  must  be  kept  secret. 

These  strategists  are  all  related  to  the| 
rnan  who  was  great  upon  foreign  af-i 
fairs  at  the  club  frequented  by  Thack-l 
eray.  "I  think  this  sort  of  man  Is 
scarcely  found  anywhere  but  in  clubs. 
It  is  for  him  the  papers  provide  tlieir 
foreign  articles  at  the  expense  of  some 
ten  thousand  a  year  each.  He  is  the 
man  who  is  really  seriously  uncomfort- 
able about  the  designs  of  Russia  and 
the  atrocious  treachery  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  It  is  who  expects  a  French 
'  fleet  in  the  Thames,  and  has  a  constant 
e.ve  upon  the  American  President,  every 
word  of  whose  speech  (goodness  help 
him!)  he  read."?.  •  •  •  It  Is  he  who 
.says  that  Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to  be  im- 
peached, and  Lord  Palmerston  hanged, 
or  vice  versa."  And  does  not  every  club 
In  Boston  know  Thackeray's  Jawkins? 
"What  did  I  teil  Peel  last  year?  If  you 
touch  the  Corn  Laws,  you  touch  the 
Sugar  Question;  If  you  touch  the  Sugar, 
you  touch  the  Tea.  I  am  no  monopolist. 
I  am  a  liberal  man,  but  I  cannot  fori;ct 
that  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice; 
knd  It  we  are  to  have  Free  Trade,  give 

me  reciprocity.  And  what  was  Sir  Rob- 
(ert  Peel's  answer  to  me?  'Mr.  Jawkins.' 
I  he  said  " 

'    But  it  was  Fontenelle  that  said:  "I 
hate  war,  for  it  spglls  conversation." 


'  a'u-..  •  I  ...u  rt  •  11.,  c-  .-Liisuiied  II.. 
sixth  contains  no  allusion  whatever, to 
pictures,  moving  or  stationary,  "on  the 
wall."' 

In  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries  a 
Ptippet-show  was  often  called  a 
"motion."  We  quote  from  Ben  Jonaon's 
'  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour"  (Act 
ir.  Sc.  3). 

Sogllardo.  They  say  there's  a  new 
motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  with 
Jonas  (sic)  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen 
at  Fleet-bridge.    You  can  tell,  cousin. 

Pungoso.  •  •  •  Yes.  I  think  there 
be  such  a  thing,  I  saw  the  picture. 

In  "The  Winter's  Tale"  we  find: 
"Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the, 
:  Prodigal  Son."  ' 
)  There  Is  a  description  of  some  of  these 
motions  In  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book  ' 
Vol.  1,  1246-1248.  The  question  now  comes 
up:  Was  Swift's  moving  picture  a 
"motion"? 


Artemus  and  Mr.  Glaas. 

Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer  reports  Mr.  Montague 
■  Glass  as  saying:    "Who  nowadays  can 
find  a  laugh  in  the  pages  of  Artemus 
Ward?"     Artemus  "the  Delicious."  as 
Charles  Reade  called  him.   Hardly  a  day 
passes  on  which  Artemi^s  Ward  is  not 
quoted  In  some   .Vmerlcan  or  English 
newspaper.    Mr.  Kilmer  also  reports  Mr. 
Glass  as  saying:    "Any  man  who  sits 
I  down  to  Judge  American  literature  In 
;  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  telk  is  an 
ass  for  his  pains." 


Personal  Taste. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  In  an 
editorial  article  about  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  says:  "Take  away  'Lorna  Doone.' 
'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth'  and 
•Westward  Ho!'  and  Blackmore,  Reade, 
and  KIngsley  are  infinitely  reduced  Ini 
fame."  This  is  possibly  true  of  Charles 
KIngsley.  to  whom  some  of  us  prefer 
his  brother  Henry  as  a  novelist;  but  is 
it  true  of  Reade  and  Blackmore?  Is 
not  "The  Maid  of  Sker"  superior  as  a' 
work  of  art.  especially  In  the  drawing' 
of  character,  to  "Lorna  Doone"?  would 
not  Charles  Heade's  fame  be  secure  if' 
he  had  written  only  "Christie  John- 
stone' and  "Peg  Wofflngton"? 

AT  R  F.KEITH'S 

The  act  of  Trixle  Friganza  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  is  on*  that  is  a  demonstration 
not  only  of  wrsatility  but  likewise  of 
endurance.  For  ao  minutes  she  never 
loiters  in  an  act  that  is  free  from  pad- 
ding, and  is  unusual  in  vaudeville.  One 
of  her  most  pleasing  numbers  Is  the 
song  of  the  "Squaw  Suffragette."  Miss  , 
Friganza  was  a.^sisted  by  two  young 
men  who  work  industriously,  and  have 
their  part  in  the  success. 

One  of  the  great  laugh  numbers  of 
the  evening  was  the  sketch,  "Twenty 
Minutes  with  Pat  and  Marion,"  of  Pat 
Rooney  and  Marion  Bent.  Their  dances 
have  lost  neither  In  grace  nor  ability, 
and  Mr.  Rooney  favored  the  audience 
by  conducting  from  Jlr.  Grady's  desk. 
Here  he  burlesqued  In  his  inimitable 
style  and  danced  the  while. 

Miss  Reglna  Connelli  and  company  ap-  i 
peared  to  advantage  in  the  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf  sketch.  "The  Lollard."  Miss  Con-  ' 
nelll  Wfis  convincing  in  a  trying  role  and 
she  WAS  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Narrlet 
Marlotte  and  Al  Ryan  and  Dave  Llnd- 
sey. 

Stuart  Barnes  was  h^rd  in  a  mono- 
logue that  was  up  to  the  minute.  His 
"Billy  Sunday"  song  was  splendid  In 
manner  as  well  as  speech,  and  there 
was  laughter  during  hts  entire  act. 

Miss  Bonnie  Glass,  assisted  by  Ru-  j 
dolph  and  the  Cafe  Boulevard  orches- 
tra, made  her  first  appearance  at  this 
theatre  in  a  dancing  specialty.  Her 
dancing  numbers  are  rather  variations 
of  the  old-fashioned  polka,  the  ga- 
votte, the  waltz  and  tlie  Cakewalk, 
rather  than  the  Interpretative  dance. 
She  has  the  charm  of  a  girlish  was 
without  gush  and  she  steps  nimbly,  yet 
the  dancing  numbers  do  not  much  more 
than  call  for  the  skill  of  one  well 
drilled  in  the  art  of  the  ballroom. 

Miss  Emily  Darrell  and  Charley  Con- 
way were  also  newcomers  and  the  Im- 
pression the.v  left  was  a  good  one.  Their 
sketch,  "Behind  the  Scenes,"  is  both 
smart  In  dialogue  and  odd  In  structure,  i 
Mr.  Conway  has  a  pleasing  voice  and  | 
Miss  Darrell  Is  funny  in  an  eccentrio 
way. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Eddie  Carr,  , 
assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Reaman  and 
Walter  Kelly  in  "The  Office  "boy";  The 
Gladiators,  In  a  strong  man  act;  the 
Australian  Woodchoppers  and  motion 
pictures  of  Mollle,  Waddy  and  Tony, 
the  Franklin  I'ark  Zoo  elephants. 


"Moving"  and  Motion. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dean  Swift,  In  his  Jour- 
j  nal  to  Stella.,  described  a  "moving  plct- 
I  ure"  that  he  saw  in  1713.    Mr.  Albert 
I  i\Iatthew3  states  that  the  expression. 
'  "moving  picture."  Is  explained  In  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  and  In  the 
j  supplement  to  the  latest  edition  of  the 
I  Century  Dictionar.\ .    The  Oxford  quotes 
from  the  Taller  (No.  129):    "The  moving 
picture  In  Fleet  street." 

Mr.  Ernst  quote.s  .gwlft.  In  the  edition 
of  the  Journal  to  Stella,  edited  by 
George  A.  Aitken  (l^ondon,  1901),  Is  this 
footnote:  "Several  'moving  pictures."  1 
mostly  brought  from  Germany,  were  o,n  i 
view  in  London  at  about    this    time.  ' 


There  was  a  great  public  dinner  in  the  town 
which  the  Blsliop  thought  thU  gentleman  might 
represent,  and  he  mode  a  speech  on  the  Treas.  j 
In  the  course  of  which  be  remarked:    "I  have 
glren  great  attention  to  the  Pre.sa  from  one 
point  of  ylcw.     I  have  studied  the  question , 
'which   newspaper   Is   best    for   wriipplng  up, 
■booting  boots,   and  I   hare  found  that  the  I 
t/indon  Times  Is  ninch  snperlor  to  all  the ! 
others;  but  onr  local  Press  here  takes  a  very  I 
respectable  position." 


See  'Tatler'  nt 


i  Gav'a  'Fabl. 


Fading  Sheets. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  certain 
newspaper  publishers,  In  contrast  to 
worthy  predecessors,  began  to  use  poor 
paper ;  now  practically  all  do  so.  Under 
'  most  careful  filing,  this  wood-pulp  paper 
ages  rapidlv.  For  Instance:  I  'nave '  a 
copy  of  a  leading  Boston  newspaper 
printed  nine  years  ago  that  looks  older 
thnn  an  original  copy  of  the  Spectator 
n  :  t  I  liolrl.  ani-l  it,  ims  been  less  exposeil^ 


».  .  •!  •  •  1  .  ...-II.  r.-  (.»  i.iiiil  i.riK  or 
two  1  oi  every  issue  on  parchment? 

Or  was  it  vellum  paper?  Good  advice 
this.  If  We  would  render  to  posterity 
present  journalistic  quips.  I  urge  The 
Herald  to  follow  It.  TARBBLLUS. 

Rnsto  i,  April  23. 


Hazel's  Wants. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It's  awfully  sweet  of  "J.  C.  L."  to  l>e 
Interested.  He's  an  old  dear.  I'd  like 
to  kiss  him  on  his  bald  spot.  I  guess 
he's  real  sincere.  Most  of  you  on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter  are  thought- 
less and  careless  and  so  beasts.  And 
some  of  you  are  curious  and  want  to 
know  how  a  shop  gorl  lives  and  what 
she  thinks  and  all,  just  as  you'd  go 
slumming  and  then  forget,  or  pay  a 
quarter  to  see  the  five-legged  calf  at 
the  circus.  And  that's  all  right,  too,  If 
you  get  your  money's  worth.  I  think 
I've  read  In  your  column  a  quotation! 
from  somebody  to  the  effect  that  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  even  the  most  commonplace  person 
would  make  the  best  reading  possible. 
Wouldn't  It  Just?  But  It  can't  be  done, 
scan  It?  Because  anyone  who  Is  going 
along  on  seven  fifty  must  pose  as  a 
patient  sufferer  to  get  any  sympathy. 
She  mustn't  snarl.  It  wouldn't  be  nicej 
and  nobody  would  love  her.  And  yet,  ifl 
I've  got  spunk  enough  to  make  myself 
possibly  worthy  of  better  things  that* 
those  offered  by  the  seven-fifty  schedule. 
I've  got  spXink  enough  to  snarl  when  I 
look  at  the  seventy-six  cents  left  In  the 

I  111'  old  pocket  book  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Havn't  1?  And  so  I'm  going  to  be 
vicious,  ugly,  and  rebellious  even  If  It 
does  lose  me  the  things  I  want.  What 
do  I  want?  Awfully  little.  Some  love 
and  a  few  pretty  things  to  wear  and 
enough  to  eat  and  some  flowers  and 
some  friends  who  laugh. 

Virtue  It  its  own  reward.  I  threw  my 
beans  out.  They  got  coarse  and  stalky 
when  they  grew  up  and  wet  and  Juicy 
looking,  like  the  fat  buyer  of  the  waists, 
and  I  hated  them.  HAZEL  RAY. 

Boston,  April  26. 


Typographical  Errors. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Being  a  member  of  the  'Tenny  Dra- 
matic Association"  in  1867  (or  T.  D.  A. 
as  we  usei^  to  call  It),  mentioned  in  the 
j  letter  of  "G.  H.  W."  of  April  22  In  j-our 
I  column,  I  read  with  great  interest  his 
j  reference  to  Eben  Plympton,  wnlch  was 
his  real  name.  In  our  plays  he  showed 
marked  taleijt  at  that  early  age.   I  no- 
ticed two  possible  misprints  In  the  let- 
ter mentioned : 

We  had  our  theatricals  In  Mr.  Tenny's 
house,  31  Chambers  street,  not  Ciiandler 
street,  and  "New"  McGlenen  should  have 
read  Edward  McGlenen.      E.  F.  B.  R. 


■  A  Chanty  or  Two. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

The  lines  of  the  chanty,  or  stanicn's 
I  working  scng,  as  given  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sullivan  cn  April  24.  do  not  occur,  so 
far  as  T  rememljer,  in  any  of  the  better 
I  known  chanties,  so  I  hardly  think  there 
j  :s  any  particular  history  attached  to 
I  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
songs  were  frequently  made  up  on  the 
spot.    Some  member  of  the  crew  would 
be  appointed  chantyman.  He  would  sing 
out  a  line  of  verse,  the  rest  of  the  men 
engaged  in  hauling  would  come  In  on 
the  chorus,  and  the  process  would  be 
repeated  until  the  work  In  hand  was 
done.  A  clever  solo  man,  or  chantyman, 
would  make  up  the  verse  out  of  his  head 
OS  he  went  along.   Little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  sense,  so  long  as  the  words 
and  the  tune  were  lively  enough. 

The  lines  quoted  smack  strongly  ot 
the  old  New  York-Liverpool  packet  ship 
days.  There  were  a  peculiar  class  of 
1  men — generally  hard  characters — known 
[  as  packetship  rats,  who  manned  these 
vessels.  They  spent  their  time  ashore 
between  voyages  drinking  themselves 
blind  In  the  waterside  slums  of  Liver- 
pool or  New  York.  'Longshore  crimps 
and  boarding  house  keepers  grew  fat  on 
these  men. 

I    Has  Mr.  Sullivan  ever  heard  the  lines  j 
1  of  that  chanty,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  ofj 
the    Prohlbltloni.'^ts,    called  "Whiskey 
Johnnv"?     I  am  giving  a  few  lines  for 
the  edification  of  all  and  sundry: 

0  WhIske.T  is  the  life  of  man. 
CTiorus— Wliiskey,  Johnny,  whiskey: 

1  drink  Whiskey  when  I  can, 
Ohoros— Whiskey  for  my  Johnny! 

1  drink  It  new.  I  drink  It 
(Chorus— Whiskey,  Johnny.  Whiskey 

I  drink  It  hot.  I  drink  It  cold.  

Chonis- Whiskey  for  my  Johnny. 

Whiskey  fills  a  man  with  carf/, 

Chorus— Wliiskey,  Johnny,  Whiskey. 
Whiskey  niaki's  ft  man  a  bear, 
■  ^"-us-^Miis^y  MSSBO^ ND. 
Roxbury,  April  26,  1915. 
This  chanty,  also  known  as  '"^h'skey 
for  My  Johnny,"   as  Laura  A.  Smith 
savs  in  her  "Music  of  the  Waters."  has 
m4ny  different  verses,  "none  b«raylng 
much  delicacy  or  refinement  of  expres- 
Xn  "    In  the  version  published  by  her. 
there  are  lines  that  would  surely  pleas^ 
the  most  fervent  prohibitionist,  as  Oh 
whiskey  makes  me  pawn  my  clothes^, 
"Oh  wiilskey  gave  me  a  broken  nose  ,  ^ 
••Whiskey  killed  »»y  poor  o'^ jJad.  wnw- 
key  drove   mv  mother   mad.  whieneyi 
caused  roe  much  abuse,  whiskey  P"t 
In  the  calaboose  -  Tli.-f- 


(1  rlinntl'ca  nj  ■'Mii'  l     ■  '  (^.J^VT:!  I •  '  = 
j  rhn  pa  the   best  of  ' 

m/.o."    But  at  all  i .  1 1  i  ;  ■   

nd  119  to 

owill  and  aaieu  to  you,  »r»ii(l  Spanish 

rcwi'll  and  adieu  to  yon,  ladles  ol  Spain. 

— Kfl. 

IMISS  PALMER 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MisB  Margaret  Palmer  gave  a  song 
recital  In  Stelnert  Hall  last  evening. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr,  Arthur  Brooke, 
nutlst,  and  Mr.  Paul  S.  MuUer,  pianist. 
Miss  Palmer's  program  was  aa  follows : 
Campbell-Tlpton,  A  Spirit  Flower; 
Bemberg,  'TIs  Snowing;  Rubinstein,  Du 
bist  wle  eino  Blume;  Salter,  When 
LovePB  Dance;  NovcUo,  The  Little 
Damosel ;  La  Forge,  Longing ;  Seller, 
Pat ;  Bevlgiiani,  Lullaby ;  IJorfiman, 
The  Bird  of  the  ■U-ilderness :  Wein- 
gartner,  If  Slender  -Lilies;  Ronald,  The 
Uttle  Winding  Road;  Del  RIego,  Hay- 
flelds  and  Butterflies;  L.eonl,  The 
leaves  and  The  Wind  ;  Manney,  Softly 
Soundeth ;  Lehmann.  Daddy's  Sweet- 
heart; Del  Rlego,  Shadow  March.  Sfhe 
also  sang  the  aria  from  "Louise"  and 
Rossini's  "Bel  Ragglo."  Mr.  Brooke 
played  an  Andante  and  TourblUon, 
Doppler's  Hungarian  Pastorale,  and 
the  obbllgato  to  Bishop's — Lo  I  Hear 
the  Gen^e  Lark,  w^lch  ended  the  con- 
cert. Mr.  MuUer  played  an  Etude  de 
concert  by  Chamlnade. 

First  of  all.  Miss  Palmer  has  unusually 
distinct  enunciation.  In  this  .  instance 
the  hearer  did  not  miss  a  book  of  the 
words.  It  was  also  evident  that  Miss 
Palmer  understood  the  meaning  of  each 
song,  and  also  the  composer's  Intention. 
That  she  knew  the  significance  of  the 
text  and  the  musical  italiolzatlon  of  it' 
T.  as  plain  even  when  a  lack  of  technical 
skill  at  times  forbid  complete  express- 
sion. 

Her  tones  were  agreeable  and  had 
character  In  the  lower  and  middle  reg- 
ister. In  the  upper  register  they  were 
inclined  to  be  reedy  except  in  piano 
passages.  There  were  moments  when 
these  upper  tone*  had  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate quality,  but  too  often  they  were 
strident. 

At  present  Miss  Palmer's  musical  In- 
stinct and  her  desire  to  interpret  tlie 
spirit  of  poet  and  composer  are  beyond 
her  technical  resowces.  She  has  no 
reason  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  takes 
time  and  patience  to  control  the  voice 
so  that  it  is  an  instt'ument  that  willing- 
ly and  artistically  expresses  sentiments  | 
and  emotions.  She  already  has  a  defin- 
Ite  Idea  of  sustaining  a  melodic  line  and 
of  phrasing  with  rlietorlcal  effect.  She 
still  is  in  need  of  technic,  and  she 
should  strive  diligently  after  tonal  eu- 
phony In  passages  of  dramatic  force. 

Mr.  Brooke's  ability  as  a  flute  player 
in  expressive  and  florid  phrases  is  well  l 
known. 

A  small  audience  applauded  warmly. 

recSal  aVEN 

BYMR.SPALDINGI 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  accom- 
panied by  Andre  Benoist,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon*    The  program  was   as  follows :  1 
Bach,   SiclIIano ;  VeracinI,  Menuet  and  j 
Gavotte;     Corelli,     Oigue;     Couperin- ' 
Kreisler,    Chanson    Louis    XIII.  and 
Pavane;  Tartini,  Variations  on  a  Gav- 
otte by  Corelli ;  Bach.  Sarabande,  Glfvie 
and  Chaconne  from  the  Sonata  in  T> 
minor  for  the  violin  alone;  Brahms- 
Jbachlm,  Hungarian  Dances,  20  and  7  ; 
Dvorak,  Mazurka  :   Kreisler.  Llebesleld  ' 
and  Liebesfreud  ;  Spalding.  "Alabama" 
(song   and    dance.    Plantation    style)  ; 
Sarasate.     Spanish     Dance.     No.  4 
(Habanera). 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Bauer  save  a  reci- 
tal of  piano  pieces  In  dance  form.  Mr. 
Spalding's  program  yesterday  was 
lade  of  similar  pieces  for  the  violin, 
rt  la  barely  possible  that  one  or  two  of 
ths  older  compositions  may  have  been 
used  originally  for  court .  dances.  The 
Pavane  was  a  stately  dance,  as  the 
aerlvatlon  of  Us  name  would  suggest, 
but  the  Pavane  of  Coperin.  dellghtfui 
19  It  Is  and  Irresistibly  ihyllimed.  Is 
anything  but  stately.  Concerning  tlie 
tempo  of  some  of  the  old  dances  there 
3  dispute.  The  Sarabande  has  been  al- 
ways described  as  alow  and  solemn 
out  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  when  ho  eojonmed 
lere.  Insisted  that  It  CQ.uld  also  be  vpr>- 


I  vely.  lie  iiiade  this  stulciiient,  as  he 
inade  other  queer  statements,  and  gave 
no  proof  either  In  music  or  in  contem- 
poraneous description.  The  old  masters 
took  the  titles  of  various  dajtcea  and 
then  made  Ingenioua  little  pieces  whtcb, 
|aa  a  rule,  preserved  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  dances,  but  as  Chopin's 
waltzes  were  not  wlttcn  for  the  ball- 
room, the  movements  in  the  old  Suites  j 
were  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  for  1 
dancers. 

How  bekutlful  are  some  of  the  older 
pieces  played  by  Mr.  Spalding:  The 
Siclllano  of  Bacb,  the  pieces  by  Ver- 
acinI, Couperin  and  Corelli  '.  Mr. 
Kreisler  undoubtedly  did  much  In  the 
way  of  embellishing  the  haunting  Chan- 
son and  Pavmne.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  know  how  much  |ie  altered  or 
enriched  the  harnninles.  After  these 
pieces  of  old-world   ■■  :i<:e,  with  a  gaiety 


that  was  tempere 
fhat  we  find  In  tl>>' 
Watteao — Ah.  this 
fleeting  I — the  mor.^ 
seemed  too  aurtfully 
Dvorak's  Maturka. 


'  y  the  melancholy 
i'  tured  festivals  of 
;  <  life!  Pity  it  Is 
modem  dance  tunes 
contrived — witness 
Sarasate,  however. 


knew  bow  to  let  the  Spanish  tunes 
alone. 

The  older  pieces  were  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Spauldlng.  He  now  has 
the  grand  style  which  muslo  by  Bach, 
Corelli  and  Tartlnl  demands.  His  tone 
Is  full  and  rich ;  his  phiusing  Is  aesthetic-^ 
ally  thetorloal  and  convincing;  he  knows 
the  value  of  tonal  gradation  and  elo- 
quent contrasts.  He  Is  now  fully  able 
to  give  his  attention  to  expressive  In- 
terpretation. If  after  the  Chaconne  his 
Jierformanoe  was  not  always  so  engros- 
sing, the  fault  was  with  the  chosen 
pieces  rather  than  with  the  player.  i 
'  An  audience  of  good  size  was  en- 
thuslastla  I 


There  are  some  who  did  nothing  at  school, 
much  since: 
And  others  much  then,  since  naught; 
They   are   middle-aged  men,   grown  bald 
since  then; 
Some    have    travelled,    and  .soma  have 
fought; 

And   some    have   written,    and   soma  are 
bitten 

With  strange  new  faiths:  desist 
From  tracking  them;  broker,  or  priest,  or 
prince 

They  are  all  in  the  old  School  List  


Through  Austrian  Spectacles. 

Mr.  Paul  Althof  is  the  author  of  "a 
long  article,  "Englishwomen  and  Their 
Children,"  published  In  the  Vienna 
Fremdenblatt.  Here  are  a  few  pleas- 
ing extracts:  ~ 

"Nowhere   did   I   see    so   many  de- 
formed, scrofulous  and  spectacle-wear- 
ing children  as  in  the  elegant  perambu- 
lators wheeled  about  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  St.  James's  Park  by  trained 
nurses.    Never  dW  I  see  sa  many  young 
girls  with  false  teeth  as  at  a  brilliant 
bail  In  Grosvenor  square.    The  prevail- 
ing feminine  type  is  unbeautlful,  has ' 
I  very  long  and  projecting  front  teeth, ' 
flshllke,  watery  eyes,  a  voice  like  grimal- 
kin in  May  and  possesses  none  of  those  i 
lines  which  distinguish  the  woman  from  ' 
the  man.  ,  ' 

I  "The  Bngllsh  curriculum  for  girls 
consists  of  fresh  air,  a  smattering  of 
very  bad  French,  unmusical  singing,  and  1 
preparation  for  the  most  important, 
event  In  the  life  of  the  fashionable; 
Englishwoman— presentation  at  Court. ! 
The  Englishwoman  does  not  comprehend 
lart.  The  artist  she  mo.«<t  admires  is  the  I 
one  who  charges  the  highest  admission  | 
price.  Artists  who  are  not  millionaires 
are  not  admitted  to  Society. 

"Drunken  women  are  a  common  sight 
!n  England.  What  they  drink  is  simply 
fusel  oil,  whether  it  be  named  gin  or 
brandy  or  whiskey.  There  are  ladles 
who,  falling  anything  else,  empty  their 
eau  de  Cologne  flasks.  Such  an  atmos- 
phere of  spirits  may  well  have  produced  ' 
the  Suffragette." 


For  Teetotallers. 

I  Mr.  Althof  Ignores  the  soft  drinks  In 
England.  We  read  that'a  guest  at  Lord 
Kitchener's  house  replied  to  the  butler 

jwho  asked  him  If  he  would  have  lemon- 
ade, barley  water  or  ginger  ale:  "Mix 
them,    please.     I   always   take  them 

j  mixed." 

Choca  is  now  recommended.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chocolate  with 
milk.  Dr.  Doran  praised  "hot,  well- 
frothed  choca"  as  soothing  and  reviv- 
ing. Voltaire  used  to  drink  It  at  the 
Cafe  Procope.  He  describes  it  as  "a  gen- 
uine cheering  cup  that  unites  in  itself 
the  sustaining  properties  of  the  solid 
with  those  of  the  liquid,  a  cup  that  dis- 
sipates fatigue  and  renders  life  pleasur- 
able " 

By  the  way,  who  coined  the  word  "tee- 
total"? Was  he  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  a 
workingman  of  Preston,  Kng.,  who.  In 
IS33,  u.sed  It  In  a  speech  advocating  total 
abstinence  in  preference  to  abstinence 
froiTi  strong  waters  only?  Or  is  the 
i'tory  that  it  was  first  used  at  Lansing, 
-N.  v.,  in  January,  1827,  "from  the  use  on 
pledge  cards  of  T.  to  indicate  'total,' 
and  the  subsequent  collocation 'T.  total'? 
The  former  explanation  is  the  mor« 
iprobable.  Perhaps  .Mr.  Turner  stuttered. 
"Teetotally"  for  "totally"  occurs  In 
Amerl(}an  literature  as  early  as  1S32.  A 

I  French  novelist  used  the  following  aston^ 
i.shiiis;  phrase:  "Totallseur  du  the." 


\h  so  yonrn  old  This  u  ill  not 

1h.  Ills  flr.^f  VI.-.,  I  i  here  In  1906, 

iiibl  on  Nov.  26  oj  iij.iL  year  he  gave  a 
(otifprt  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
'I'lii'  program  was  made  up  of  his  com- 
po.'^itionB.  He  played  his  Q  minor  con- 
rerio  for  the  ptano  and  some  waltzes. 
Dr.  Muck  conducted  the  concerto 
ami  some  purely  orchestral  works. 
A  remarkable  man  Is  M.  Salnt-Saens. 
Xot  only  Is  ho  to  be  ranked  among' 
the  most  prominent  comiiosers  now 
living,  he  is  orgajil.st,  pianist,  dramatist, 
(■-.ui i:\turlst,  dabbler  in  science,  ama- 
teur of  art,  enaniored  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  comedian  '^n  private 
theatricals,  feullltonist,  critic,  traveler, 
archeologist— a  restless,  Indefatlfc-able, 
brilliant,  myrlad-mlnded  person. 


That  Famous  Tune. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reference  was  recently  made  in  this 
column  to  the  "tune  the  old  cow  died 
of."  I  remember  the  beginning  of  an 
old  song: 

There  wag  an  old  nuin 

Who  had  an  old  cow. 

And  he  had  nothing-  to  give  her. 

So  he  toolt  up  his  pipes 

.\nd  played  her  a  tune, 

"Consider,  good  cow,  consider! 

For  there's  no  corn  now  left  In  the  mow. 

Consider,  good  cnw.  consider! 

.\nd  I  can't  afford  to  buy  you  corn  now, 

Consider,  good  cow,  consider! 

The  tune  to  which  this  pathetic  ballad 
was  sung  was  sufficiently  lugubrious, 
btit  I  should  think  it  doubtful  if,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  |_t  would  have 
proved  fatal  In  its  effect  upon  even  the 
most  sensitive  cow.  It  appears  that  the 
ditty  was  offered  In  Ileu  of  any  more 
nourishing  pabulum,  and  as  the  cow 
was  already  well  stricken  In  years  she 
was  unable  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
change  in  diet.  As  well  as  I  can  remem- 
■ber  she  evinced  the  sweetest  reasonable- 
ness in  the  matter,  evidently  wishing  to 
be  as  obliging  as  possible.  But  the  flesh 
is  weak.  Eheu  !     MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Winchester,  April  22. 

Notes  and  Queries  of  April  17  Just  re- 
ceived discusses  this  question.  Mr. 
Archibald  Sparke  says  that  while  in 
America  the  phrase  characterizes  merely 
any  grotesque  or  unpleasant  tune,  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  "It 
usually  retains  its  original  meaning  of 
a  homily  in  lieu  of  alms,  and  is  a  refer- 
ence'to  the  old  ballad  of  the  cowherd 
who,  having  no  fodder  for  his  cow, 
sought  to  assuage  her  hunger  by  a  com- 
fortable and  suRgestive  tune,"  Mr, 
Sparke  gives  the  first  verse  of  the  bal- 
lad: 

Jack  Whalcy  had  a  cow, 

And  he  had  natight  to  feed  her; 

He  took  his  pipe  and  played  a  spring, 
And  bid  the  cow  consider. 

Mr.  E.  Stafford  talks  of  two  Scotch 
pipers,  father  and  son,  "named  Na- 
thaniel Gow."  The  older  one  died  and 
the  youi^er  composed  a  "Lament," 
which  became  known  as  "The  tune  the 
old  Gow  died  of"  and  finally  "Gow" 
became  corrupted  into  "Cow.'-'  This  is 
a  foolisli  explanation.  The  father's 
name  was  Niel;  the  son's,  Nathanlef-J 

I  /f/y-^ 

Orchestral  Brilliance  Charac- 
terizes Next  to  Last  of  Sga- 
son's  Programs. 


Most  Versatile. 

Camille  Salnt-Saens  will  soon  be  on 
).s  way  to  San  Francisco  by  the  way 
'  Bordeaux'  and  Now  T^ork.    He  will 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  23d  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

S.Tmphony  In  D  minor  Francis 

Ovei-ture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36. . .  .Goldmajk 
Symphonic     Poem,     "From  Bohemia's 

Groves    and    Meadows,"    from  "My 

Country,"  No.  4  Smetana 

"Espana,"   Chabrler 

There  was  an  unusual  event  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  For  the 
first  time  within  the  recollection  of 
many  the  conductor  was  obliged  to  bow 
more  than  once  after  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  at  the  beginning 
of  a  concert.  This  tribute  was  due  to 
the  music  itself  and  to  the  remarkable 
performance. 

When  Franok's  symphony  was  first 
perfonned  here  under  Mr.  Gerioke's 
leadership,  16  years  ago,  the  majority  of 
the  hearers  were  perplexed;  some  were 
grieved;  others  were  Incensed;  they  con- 
sidered the  production  an  outrage.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  a  few  that  went  so 
far  as  to  characterize  the  music  as 
"Immoral."  Yesterday  this  same  music 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  ap- 
plause was  singularly  spontaneous  and 
prolonged.  Yet  this  symphony  was  In 
Itself  as  beautiful  and  glorious  In  April, 
1899,  w-hen  the  work  had  been  dili- 
gently rehearsed,  and  the  performance 
■ivas  excellent.  Thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  In  his  revenges  to  the  Joy  of 
us  who  from  the  beginning  recognized 
the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  work 

and  were  moved  and  thrilled  by  It. 

Anr  what  symphony  since  the  ninth  of 
Beethoven  Is  to  be  compared  with  It  as 
a  whole?  Certainly  not  one  by  Mendels- 
sohn or  Schumann.  We  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  pages  in  Schubert's  in  C  major, 
and  In  the  first  symphony  of  Brahms 


llit-ro  is  (inr>  ,,,  .t.  of  Slbel 

lus.  Thcie  ai.;  u  oi.c.ri  i  il  things  In 
d'Indy's  symphony  In  B-flat  major,  a 
pure  and  lofty  spirit  a  wealth  of  ideas, 
an  unsurpassahlo  mastery  of  expression. 
But  Franok's  symphony  has  something 
that  Is  nearer  and  farther.  For  such  a 
musical  portrayal  of  doubts,  not  queru- 
lous, but  known  to  the  bravest,  of  com- 
passion and  consolation,  of  the  final  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing  that  are  voiced  in  a 
celestial  Alleluia,  we  must  go  back  to 
Beethoven,  and  Franck's  symphony  Is 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Beetho- 
ven's greatest. 

Overtures  associated  with  the  thought 
of  Spring  are  usually  played  on  days 
I  that  are  far  from  spring-like.  "And  the 
Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way."  It 
comes  slowly;  there  Is  a  day  that  leads 
one  to  think  the  poets  are  after  ail  not 
romantic  liars;  the    malicious  east  and 

I  north  winds  arise  and  tarry;  lo.  It  is 
summer.  But  Goldmark's  "Spring"  is 
the  season  of  the  poets.  There  is  the 
vernal  outbursts,  the  exultation  of  na- 
ture. The  suggestion  of  birds  In  praise 
is  not  two  mimetic.  The  sentiment  that 
might  be  called  rural  does  not  become 
lackadaisical.  There  Is  the  spontaneity 
of  the  earth,    "Warble  me  now,  for  Joy 

I  of  LUac-tlme." 

I  Mak«   me  over,   mother  AprIL  I 

When  the  sap  'begins  to  Btlrl  ' 
The  Program  Book  that  had  btiried , 
Ooldmark  earlier  In  the  season  with 
becoming  and  solemn  words  stated  yes- 
terday through  carelessness  that  he  was 
still  living  In  Vienna,  The  composer  of 
this  overture,  other  overtures  and  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  Is  still  living  and  not 
only  In  Vienna. 

And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  Smetana's 
symphonic  poem?  It  has  not  been  played 
here  since  1900.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  composer  we  can  willingly  wait  an- 
other 15  years.  The  beginning  is  ef- 
fective, and  the  fugato  is  not  without  In- 
terest; but  the  thematic  material  on 
the  whole  Is  too  naive  and  the  polka 
is  for  a  .brass-band  on  the  Sophlen 
Island  In  the  Moldau.  There  is  a  nai- 
vete that  is  delightful.  The  naivete  of 
genius,  and  Smetana  has  shown  It  In 
other  works.  Dvorak,  his  countryman, 
was  also  naive,  before  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  was  spoiled  there,  but  his 
naivete  was  most  fascinating  when  it 
was  artfully  cloaked.  Smetana  was 
passionately  fond  of  dancing;  the  polka 
was  the  national  dance  and  In  his  -wish  I 
jl  to  portray  the  Bohemians  at  play  he 

:  naturally  turned  to  the  polka.  Would 
that  he  had  written  a  better  one! 

A  concert  that  was  characterized  by 
the  utmost  orchestral  brilliance  ended 
with  a  dazzling  performance  of  Cha- 
brier's  "Espana."  Here  we  have  the 
Spain  that  we  ail  have  Imagined.  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  heard  the  Spanish  dance 
tunes  with  Russian  ears.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  accept  Bizet's  "Carmen."  De- 
bussy has  portrayed  Seville,  Grenada 
and  the  Alhambra,  but  as  a  poet,  a 

:  dreamer,  remote  and  solitary.  Chabrler 
mixed  with  the  dancers;  he  drank  the 
manzanilla  and  looked  In  the  eyes  of 
the  gypsy  girls;  he,  too,  clapped  hands 
as  the  Andalusians  twisted  their  hips; 

I  he,  too,  In  his  ecstasy  shouted  "OUe, 

'  '^lle."  . 

Dinner — It  Is  taken  sway  as  aoen  as  over, 

and  we  regret  It  not  I,  It  returns  again  with 
the  return  of  appetite.  Hie  Iwef  of  tomorrow 
will  succeed  to  the  mntton  of  today,  a«  the 
mutton  of  today  succeeded  to  the  Teal  of  ye* 
terday.  But  when  once  the  heart  has  beea 
ocriipled  by  a  belored  object.  In  vain  would 
we  attempt  to  supply  the  chasm  by  another. 


j         The  Case  of  Mr.  Krack. 

j    We  have  all  heard   of  the  English 
clergyman  who  refused  to  say  grace 
over  cold  mutton;  there  are  husbands 
classed  as  devoted  who  scowl  and  fume 
when  It  is  put  before  them,  but  Mr. 
William  Krack  of  Brooklyn  drew  the 
line  at  repeated  veal.    Roast  veal  was 
served  to  him  on  Sunday.  Returning 
home  on  Monday  he  found  veal  warmed 
over.    On  Tuesday  at  luncheon  he  had 
Btewed  veal,  and  for  dinner,  veal  In  the 
form  of  a  ragout.    He  did  not  feel  well 
that  night  and  Mrs.  Krack.  with  a  lov- 
ing hand,  administered  cool  and  refresh- 
ing gin.    On  Wednesday  noon  Mr.  Krack 
found  meat  balls  of  veal  on  the  table. 
He  ate  resignedly  and  said  nothing,  but 
when  the  balls  that  had  been  left  over- 
were  put  before  him  at  night,  he  rose  In 
his  wrath  and  threw  them  into  the  coal 
scuttle.   Mrs.  Krack,  a  thrifty  housewife, 
freed  her  mind,  called  a  policeman,  and 
the  next  day  left  her  home,  her  hus- 
band, and  the  remnants  of  the  veal.  It 
is  not  stated  whether  she  took  the  meat 
balls  with  her. 

Veal  Is  considered  by  some  a  danger- 
ous meat.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  little 
In  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  on  thi.a 
point,  nor  does  Robert  Burton  name  it 
ns  a  melancholy-breeding  dish.  But 
this  is  clear:  Mrs.  Krack  should  not 
have  fed  Mr.  Krack  with  it  so  steadily. 
She  might  have  given  him  veal  broth, 
and  then  a  pork  chop,  liver  and  bacon, 
or  sausages  witli  mashed  potatoes,  a 
voal  and  ham  pie  mi^ht  have  p'eassd 
him.  Minced  veal  a  la  Catalan,  with 
plenty  of  onion,  three  cloves  of  crushed 
garlic  and  significant  pt-pper  might  have 
Mvon  -his  approval.  ^ 


should  like  to  have  seen  Mr.  | 
Tvrack's  behavior  at  a  pciislOD  In  Xeu- 
Uly.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  patronne 
to  serve  a  calf's  head  whole.  The  sec- 
iMifi  day  the  head  stared,  mutilated  and 
1 1  T  roachful.  An  ear,  cheek  a;id  eye  had 
-  -^.ippeared.  On  ihc  third  d.'iy  the  nc-ie 
'  (lie  only  remaining  fo^it.ire.  This 
iu  years  ago.  yet  n-nv  in  nightmare 
\'  see  that  hoad,  ns  sometimes  m;  liear 
iho  (.ollegc  chapel  bell  oallingr  Ir'pera- 
tively  to  ridiculously  Mjly  pi'ayer*. 

Fop  Mlec  Hazel. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  thanks  to  Miss  Ray  for  her  ap- 
preciation of  our  letter  of  April  28,  but 
she  errs,  my  husband  hasn't  nary  a  bald 
spot.  Considering  that  It  was  at  myi 
behest  he  wrote,  the  subUle  thought; 
that  I  am  of  that  female  Ilk  that  pulls) 
hair  whenever  he  looks  at  a  pretty  girl  I 
Is  ^  most  unkind.     I  don't.   Miss   Rav, ! 

I  crimination,  knowing  full  well  that  I 
I  whore  ere  his  eyes  wander  there  Is  wor-l 

I  dislike  of  publicity.     But.   my  voung 

I  that  It  Is  Indeed  by  sweetness  we  con- 
quer this  world.    My  years  know  it  and 
many  happy  memories  prove  It  Old 
saws  never  cut  Is  the  modern  phrasing, 
,but  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  a  smile 
,  Wins  where  a  frown  provokes,  and  while 
lit  Is  true  that  much  wisdom  is  conveyed 
m  jest    It  Is  certain  also  that  many 
I  smiles  beget  much  pin  monev.    So  in 
I  reading  your  letter  In  today's "  Herald  I 
I  seem  to  have  seen  therein  a  spirit  of 
cynicism,  too  common  to  this  latter  dav 
Ibut  unworthy  the  heart  of  a  maiden 
Revolt  like  the  notorious  cuckoo  bird 
drives  out  the  rightful  spirits  from  the  , 
;  heart  s  nest.   No,  Miss  Ray,  a  thousand 
,  times  no,  'tis  not  thus  we  win.  i 
MRS.  J.C.t.  ' 

I    Whitman,  April  28. 


1  The  "Made  Tie." 

■  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  The  following  quotation  Is  from  "Good 
i  Form  for  AH  Occasions."  by  Florence 
,  Howe  ^all: 

I  "This  (the  tie)  must  be  freshly  fast- 
:  enei  whenever  worn.  A  'made'"  tie  of 
,  any  sort  Is  considered  among  men  to  be 
I  In  direct  violation  of  all  rules  of  social 
,  decorum.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
■■  stand  why." 

'    Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  can  en- 
lighten the  lady,  and  Incidentally  my- 
self. T.  T.  D. 
Boston,  April  28. 


Gay  and  the  Movlea. 

As  the  World  Wacrs: 

May  I  suggest  that  Gay's  reference  to 
"moving  pictures,"  wrongly  assigned  to 
the  "Fables."  is  to  be  found  in  "The 
Kan,"  bocU  III.,  lines  15-20? 

"The  Fan"  was  published  in  1713,  the 
year  in  which  Swift  mentions  having 
Been  the  "famous  moving  pirtures."  It 

j  Keenis  probable  that  both  xvriters  are 
lefcning  to  the  .same  kind  of  "movie,'' 
at  that  lime  a  popular  novelty.    That  it 

|wM  "on  the  waJl."  end  not  m  "motion" 

In  the  sense  of  being  a  puppet  show,  Is 
clearly  seen  In  Gay's  description: 
nnis  liRT*  I  «pen  woods,  lillls  and  dales  appear,  j 
Floclis  gra7.e  the  plains,  birds  wing  the  silent  | 
air 

In  darkened  rooma,  where  light  can  only  pass  1 
Thro'  the  ^mall  circle  of  a  convex  plnss;  i 
On  the  white  sheet  the  moving  figures  rise,  I 
The  forest  wares,  clouds  float  along  the  skies. 

MARION  BUSH. 
Wellesley  College,  April  27. 


'Some   y?6V^'  '"'jpn"  -t,,ir]    ,,  .    ,  ,  '^^ 

}welI-trod(i        i     ;  '  ' 

tone  In  a  ^\  \i  .,„, 

earing  this  ln.,criptlon:    '    '  - 
"Her*  lie,  the  body  of  Rlcharfl  Thom,T» 
An   Ingllsfiman   by   birth  ^ 
A  whig  of  78. 
Now  foofl  for  worm.i 
Like  an  old  nimpuncheon 
Marked  numbered  and  shocked 
Me  will  be  raised  ag-aln 
And  finished  by  his  creator 
He  died  sept  28,  is:4  aged  75 
America  my  adopted  country 
My  best  advice  to  you  is  this 
T.-ike  care  of  your  liberties :  • 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  April  12,  re- 
viewing the  performance  of  "Three 
Spoonfuls"  at  the  Criterion  Theatre, 
London,  remarked:  "The  whole  affair  Is 
fervidly,  vehemently  American.  It 
hustles  and  bustles  and  screams  and 
shrieks  at  you.  They  talk  nineteen  to 
the  dozen.  In  strange  dialects.  They 
rush  to  and  fro,  and  fling  themselves 
about  till  you  expect  something  to 
snap.  So  the  evening  was  rather  ex-| 
haustlng.  Ton  must  bo  In  the  vein  to 
bear  up  tinder  this  di.splay  of  vitality.! 
But  if  you  are  feeling  strong  enough 
yo'u  should  be  much  amused."  The 
Times  made  no  reference  to  the  bustle 
and  the  screaming.  This  farce  "gives 
you  notes  on  American  domestic 
life  which  are  all  the  more  valuable 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
hlatory.  A  'Judge'  Is  so  called  because 
he  Is  an  attorney,  a  'general'  because 
he  Is  a  civilian,  and  the  short  for  'doc-  j 
toi'  Is  'doc'  All  the  'first  ladles  in , 
town'  go  to  an  afternoon  lecture  on 
Napoleon.  'The  greatest  moment  In  the 
life-  of  Napoleon,'  says  one  of  them, 
'Was  when  Roosevelt  stood  silent  at  his  j 
tomb."  The  same  lady's  husband  must  | 
have  an  'automobile,  thou.Eth  we  ought 
to  be  saving  up  to  buy  a  geyser.'  " 

Tet  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  found  in 
this  farce  ".i  characteristic  instance  of 
American  detail  In  stage  management." 

"The  scene  Is  the  hall  and  sitting- 
room  of  a  certain  Dr.  Relyea,  and  at 
the  back,  facing  the  left.  Is  the  hall 
door.  It  Is  so  placed  that  probably  not 
a  score  of  people  in  the  theatre  can  see 
the  front  of  it.  Those,  however,  who 
can  do  so  will  observe  carefully  painted 
upon  it  the  letters.  'Dr.  Relyea.'  " 

The  English  In  the  matter  of  musical 
comedy  are  delightfully  (luiet  in  their 
methods.   First  of  all  the  music  is  never  , 
irritating,  rasping.    The  spectator  that  j 
sits  near  the  orchestra  Is  not  stunnfed. 

Nor  do  the  comedians  shriek  and  bawl  I  'T.'f"'"'  voice 

their  lines.    For  this  reason,  some  Bos-  |  ^ho  did  this  thing?"  and  Adam 

tonlans  who  are  suppo.'sed  to  bestow  an 


'f  l<5»»on 


nobody  -svho  h.vs  llvtd  ji: 
years,   as  I   once   did,  . 
Brahms  and  the  living  men  .i  n.  ..limui 
feeling,  even  If  all  their  texts  had  been 
EngUsh.' 

"There  Is  little  or  nothing,  as  It  seems 
to  us,  in  this  correspondent's  remarks  to 
challenge  argument,  and,  for  our  part, 
we  are  completely  In  accord  with  him 
when  he  says  that  he  would  like  at  pres- 
ent to  see  all  modern  German  music  boy- 
cotted In  our  concert  programs.   At  tlie 
same  time,  many  people  would  probablv 
be  found  to  agree  that  the  singing  of 
i>ongB  by  a  German  composer — whether 
Brahms  or  anyone  else — In  the  German; 
teit  constitutes  a  considerable  aggTava-j 
tlon  of  the  'offence'  of  singing  them  atj 
all  before  an  English  audience.    As  an' 
Illustration,  possibly  a  little  farfetched,) 
but  by  no  mean.s  Improbable,  of  the  dif- 
ference, one  need  only  take  the  case,  say. 
of  someone  attending  a  concert,  with  ai 
negligible  knowledge  of  music,  to  whom 
the  name  of  the  composer  of  a  song  con- 
vayo   nothing.     ?uch   a   person    might i 
easily — Indeed,  probably  would — fail  to 
detect  the  Teutonic  complexion  of  thej 
music.  But  the  rendering  of  It  In  the  Ger- 
man text  could  leave  him  In  no  doubt 
as  to  Its  origin,  and  If  that  person's  feel- 
ings   towards    Germany  corresponded 
■with  those  of  the  average  Britisher  Just 
now,  he  ■would  surely  exnerlence  a  shock, 
and  nobody,  we  malntafn,  wo'uld  blame 
him  If  he  voiced  his  surprise  In  a  dlgnl 
fled,  but  emphatic,  protest." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Heraldt 

IKbs  Cherry  When   r  got 

Replies  Amiably  t^^^^^h  dodging  the 

•  Social  Register,  col- 
tO  Miss  Ham  l  e  g  e  professors, 
;  Bchool  teachers,  2000  members  of  the 
!  Drama  League,  to  say  nothing  of  Lottie 
j  Ohase  Ham's  personal  following  which 
she  hurled  at  me,  I  looked  up  to  find 
■  the  Editor  coming  my  way— and  ducked 
I  again— but  he  actually  came  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit,  as  a  fellow-ln-crlme.  It  is  a 
very  exciting  experience  for  me  to  have 
a  three-decker  named  lady  get  after 
,m«,  not  being  a  regular  diner  out  In 
our  best  society— and  what  a  volley  of 
adjectives  and  Invectives  she  did  set  on 
me— but  by  far  the  most  thrilling  part 
of  the  experience  to  me  Is  the  part  the 
Editor  plays  In  It.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  old  man 
Adam  has  had  his  lead  in  the  Garden' 
et  Hden  trumped!  Ever  since  that 
memorable    cpisodo  when 


^  Uncensored. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  In  regard  to  those  English  mo- 
tion pictures.  Why  did  your  writers  ho 
JO  far  afield?  Prof.  Wilder's  remliii.s- 
cences  about  the  "What  Is  It?"  and 
whales  and  some  similar  ancient  and 
honorable  things  make  me  feel  as  If  1 
were  growing  old! 

I  remember  tliose  moving  pictures, 
for  T  saw  many  of  them.  They  were 
.'^Imply  pictures  which  moved;  ships  on 
the  rolling  sea,  revolving  lights  in  the 
lighthouses,  rocking  horses  and  so 
forth.  No,  they  were  not  "living"  pict- 
ures. They  antedated  Dixey  and  Mul- 
doon. 

Of  inanimate  objects  that  most  usual- 
ly called  "moving"  Is  cheese,  but  can 
you  conceive  of  the  skill  of  an  artist 
which  enabled  him  to  paint  a  real  Lie- 
derkranz  on  a  fence  so  true  to  art  that 
the  ■whole  cheese  appears  to  move 
toward  you  as  you  roll  by  In  trolley  car 
or  Jitney?  This  moving  picture  may  be 
seen  any  day  for  nickel  near  the  Y.  it. 
C.  A.  building. 

Why  did  Hook's  compound  microscope, 
made  about  the  time  this  city  was 
founded,  disappear  from  the-  world  and 
not  reappear  In  perfection  until  Hob- 
ert  B.  ToUes  of  this  town  gave  ono  to 
Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  assist- 
ing the  latter  in  teaching  anatomy  but 
not  aiding  the  professor  of  pathology, 
our  "Morbid  .lohn,"  because  he  alrcaiix 
possessed,  with  Prof.  Fitz.  mlcroscoiiic 
eyes?        ED.MUND  D.  SPEAU,  M.  1). 

Boston. 


enlightened  patronage  on  the  drama 
found  "Tonight's  the  Night"  tame  and 
unimportant.  Tlie  Drama  League  did 
not  deign  to  send  out  a  bulletin  about  it; 
and  yet  an  excellent  musical  comedy  Is 
worthy  of  attention,  especially  when 
■o  many  poor  ones  are  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  George  Arliss,  having  ended  his 
fifth  season  In  "Disraeli"  has  sailed  for 
England.  The  success  of  tlie  play  was 
wholly  In  the  impersonation  of  Mr. 
Arliss,  who  once  told  us  that  lie  would 
not  dare  to  appear  In  the  part  In  Lon- 
don; he  was  sure  the  public  would  not 
accept  the  portraiture  as  accurate  and 
reasonable. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Forman, 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  completed 
"The  Hyphen,"  a  study  of  German- 
Americanism,  in  nine  days.  He  told  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times  another 
Btory,  but  he  exulted  In  iiie  speed.  "I 
suppose  there  has  never  been  in  the 
history  of  nations  such  a  display  of  wild 
propaganda  as  the  Germans  have  in- 
dulged In  during  this  war.  The  papers 
are  constantly  full  of  e^vldences  much 
more  brazen  and  preposterous  than  any- 
thing In  my  play.  This  propaganda  has 
all  been  on  the  German  side.  The  allies 
have  not  undertaken  it.  A.  E.  W.  Ma- 
son. Sir  James  Barrie,  Cecil  Chesterton 
and  some  other  English  writers  have 
come  here  with  the  Idea  of  presenting 
their  country's  side,  but  they  were  eith- 
er recalled  or,  as  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Chesterton,  disavowed  by  the  British 
government.  It  seemed  to  me  the  activi- 
ties of  the  hyphenated  people,  who  are 
neither  Germans  nor  Ajnerlcans,  -was 
subject  matter  for  a  play,  and  while 
The  Hyphen'  isn't  very  deep,  because 
It  Is  only  melodrama,  I  have  tried  to 
xeglster  my  disapproval  of  these  men 
and  their  methods.  After  I  got  the  Idea 
I  set  to  work,  and  I  didn't  stop  until  I 
had  finished  the  play.  I  wrote  it  in  two 
weeks,  working  night  and  day  almost, 
which  explains  some  of  the  weaJt  spots 


Implied 
Adam's 


She  did;  Eve  sicced  me  on 
■         t,  ^^"^^    followed  Adam's 

lead.  But  here  came  a  man  who  said 
"She  didn't  commit  all  this  crime ■  i 
kad  a  hand  In  this."  So  I  am  uplifted 
Swtth  apologies  to  Lottie  Chase  Ham) 
E  felt  as  If  I  had  been  through  a  battle 
Sf  windmills  when  I  finished  reading 
MlBs  Ham's  letter  on  me,  a  battle  of 
windmills  finished  with  a  display  of  fire- 
works.  Have  you  ever  been  to  one  of 

these    public    displays    of    fireworks?  [ 
They  begin  very  slowly;  an  occasional  j 
sputter  and   boom,   then  a  clutter  of  i 
sputters  and  booms,  then  some  spittings  j 
and  fizzles  and  the  setting  off  of  some  | 
revolving  set  pieces  that  crackle   and  i 
spark,  and  then  comes  the  grand  finale.  I 
A  great  deal^of  noise,  smoke  and  rattle  I 
guaranteed  to  make  the  crowd  cheer.  ' 
I  can  almost  hear  the  soft,   padding  t 
sound  of  Miss  Ham's  rhetorical  feet  as ; 
she  stepped  around  setting  off  this  ad- 
jective and  that,  and  see  her  step  back  I 
to  watch  the  effect  of  the  sputter  and  ' 
bang  on  herself,  the  2000,  the  vast  com-  | 
.  pany    of    professors,    school    teachers  ] 
and  the  rest  of  her  social  set.    Then,  i 
too.  Miss  Ham's  epistle  reads  like  cen- ' 
sored  ■war  nei%'8— from  the  front:  it  reads 
as  If  she  were  conscious  of  the  eyes  of 
the  Social  Register,  the  professors,  the 
school  teachers  and  the  Draiiia  Leaguers 
upon  her.    I  am  neutral  myself,  so  do 
'  not  give  R  hoot  for  censors.  Miss  Ham's 
flghtInK  spirit  comes  from  the  head,  not 
:  the  heart      I   say   this  because  after 
■  she  gets  through  doing  her  duty  by  slap- 
ping Httle  sizzling,  red-hot  adjectives  at 
mo,  she  not  only  settles  back  and  agrees 
fervently,  heartily  with  me,  but  goes  me 
one  and  a  half  better.    I  smiled  at  the  ' 
Drama  Lenjfue  bulletins.     She  damns 
the  whole  order  In  Boston,  yet  says  I 
am  the  Insulting  party  and  she  one  of 
the  "InsnltcoB."   She  not  only  condemns 
to  death  the  playgolng  committee,  but  | 
fires  every  member  of  the  "Society"  i 
after  them  -all  exoeirtlng  her  own  "set."  ( 
Here  and  there.  In  spots,  she  wriggles 


in  It    But  we  had  to  get  It  on  Immedl-         ffom  the  set  path  of  duty  and  shows 


Another  Cooper. 

We  spoke  of  Gen.  Joffre's  ancestor, 
a  cooper,  and  quoted  from  a  romance 
by  Artemus  Ward.  "Old  Mortality" 
sends  us  the  epitaph  of  another  cooper- 


at.ely  if  we  wanted  to  present  it  this  sea- 
son. I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Frolunan  one  day, 
he  read  it  over  night,  and  the  next  day 
before  notifying  me  of  Its  acceptance, 
he  had  engaged  some  of  the  players.  I 
imagine  the  whole  process  established 
something  of  a  recard  for  speed." 

To  show  the  bitterness  of  feeling  in 
Ixindon,  we  quote  from  a  recent  Lssue 
of  the  Dally  Telegraph :  "With  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  made  in  this  col- 
umn a  week  ago  as  a  protest  against 
the  singing  at  the  present  time  of  songs 
In  German,  a  musical  correspondent 
writes:  'Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  should  like  to  see  all  modem  German 
music,  not  merely  texts,  abolished  Just 
now,  not  because  of  any  personal  feel- 
ings I  may  have  in  the  matter,  but  be 


1  Oa.  troill   lilt!  oryy.  ya^^tt  w.-    «  — ..^  . 

her  true  self,  In  little  squibs  like  this:  ' 
"The  Drama  League  of  Boston  Is  a  dire  I 
failure;    It    has    saved    nothing    and  r 
harmed     much     for     the  managers 
through  Its  bulletins:  It  U,  as  a  com- ^ 
mlttee,  ridiculous!  Its  tone  Is  patronla- 
Intf,    uninteresting    and    never  trust- 
worthy.   Critics  of  any  acumen  snub  it 
systematically,"  wtc.,  etc;  and  then  she 
hands  out  the  remedy,  very  humbly, 
very  modestly:    "If  I  had  thought  that 
I  could  have  made  any  helpful  sugges- 
tions or  was  likely  to  be  met  half-, 
vay,  I  should  have  done  so  long  ago,  I 
No  dty  more  than  Boston  needs  Intel- 
ligent or  helpful  guldanoe  In  theatrical 
aftalra,"  etc.,  eto.    Here  Is  the  Moses 
Who  wni  lead  the  managers,  the  Soolal 
Register,    the    professors,    the  sohoo|i 


cau.se  of  the  pain  that  may  be  caused  to  j  tepichersl  the  2000  Drama  Leaguers— and 
others.  And  this  is  not  the  time  to  give  {L^gpj  me— safely  through  our  troublas, 
unn.jcessar:  rain,  yun-i-n^or.  1  feel  So  K  preitty  large  order— but  every  Httle 
Btro.igly  I  rnan-  ;|n,oyoment  ha»  a  Mosea  all  lU  own, 

ness"  •^f  t  "1  of  <\ 


r.    luy   .->.pi:r!(-^nu«   uf   tin   mfiin^  . 
I  and    purpose,     I    attend.-rl  i 

at  ■which  Prof,  Baker  pr«nid.  • 
ttiul  idyne  Payne  of  Chlnago  was  thu; 
lapeaker.  In  the  boxes  were  some 
friendly  itlayera  appearing  In  the  play 
then  (lurrent  at  th*t  theatre.  In  the 
o»oheatra  etalle  we  Drama  Leaguers  eat 
— «,  noble  doaaii  of  us,  Mr,  Baker  was 
plainly  npaet  and  dlstlnetl}'  ehagrlned, 
He  spoke  somo  very  plain  truths  about 
ui»— as  supporters  of  thp  iiPKinaj  he 
mentioned  us  in  an  apoi  inner 
to  Mr.  Payne  and  the  i,  .,i  {ho 

hejieB,     The   players   and   .\li.  J'ayna 

seemed  amused  und  gased  at  us  oddly  ■ 

much  aa  the  Drama  Leaguers  must 
gase  at  them  on  one  af  thuse  aoireus-  I 
bftltlng  feats  Misa  Ham  mentien^  as  I 
I frequ anting,  I  oannot  aes  ftny  reason' 
fop  going  to  them,  m.vself,  Mr,  Payne  I 
taoU  a  few  stray  shots  at  iis|  the  pi;u  -' 

era  laughed  ani1  '  ■■  ')  -        •■.     f,  "  ,  , 

Bmell  end  inui 

out  of  that  theu,    .    ,,m;    ,,,  ,,1    ,t  h.,xUnii'-r 

In  the  lobby  who  gargled  some  very! 
earoRsllo  rewarkB  after  us.  When  l' 
reached  home  and  took  steck  ef  the' 
jvlu.le  affaif,  f  felt  i  agi  ned  entirely  I 
and  sympatheUeally  with  I'ref.  Baker 
Mr.  Payne,  the  players  and  the  mur-' 
jderous  acting  manager,  and  there  and 
'  then  I  lost  respect  for  the  order  I  had 
given  my  dollar  to  with  such  high  hopes 
and  enthusiasm.  And  hasn't  Prof 
Baker  since  resigned?  And  hasn't  the 
three-decker  named  lady  likewise? 
;  Contrary  to  Miss  Ham's  opinion  of 
j  me,  I  do  believe  in  all  things  fine  and 
helpful,  but  In  a  movement  of  this  kind 
I  a  lot  of  queer  fish  are  caught  In  the  net! 
,And  I  know  too  from  experience  that 
,  picturesque  positions  and  picturesque 
^  moments  find  everyone  of  the  followers 
j  ready  to  act  feariessly  for  the  cause! 
I  It  Is  the  smaU,  practical.  Individual 
I  acts  that  the  members  fall  down  The 
■practical  value  of  any  large  organiza- 
tion is  always  questionable  only  In  the 
event  of  a  "good  time."  That  Is  true 
when  any  battle  Is  to  be  waged-soclal 
moral,  military  or  artistic.  It  was  Na- 
poleon's Guard  that  he  counted  upon  In 
any  battle,  Cromwell's  "Old  Ironsides" 
and  the  600  at  Balaklava.  From  my 
own  limited  experience  I  find  the  mo- 
ment there  are  Just  plain,  ordinary 
tasks  to  do,  the  2000  members  melt 
away;  that  only  the  half  dozen  or  less 
put  the  Issue  through,  but  when  the 
trumpets  sound  and  the  bugles  ring  out 
the  2000  are  there  In  the  glare  of  the 
torches— picturesque,  smiling,  assuming 
the  airs  and  the  manner  of  real  fighters 
We  all  want  to  be  captains  of  the  fire 
engine,  not  Just  members  of  the  brigade. 
So  I  think  It  Is  too  large  on  order  for 
LotUe  Chase  Ham  to  attack  me  in  the 
name  of  the  theatrical  managers,  the 
Soolal  Register,  the  college  professors, 
the  school  teachers,  the  2000  and  her  own 
special  frienda  Therefore,  I  will  Just 
set  aside  all  she  says  for  them,  retain- 
ing Just  what  she  says  for  herself  be- 
tween gasps  of  righteous  breath)  and 
certes,  my  simple,  limited  vocabu- 
lary ■would  not  permit  me  to  slaughter  | 
the  Drama  Leaguers  as  completely  as  { 
did  she.  Then,  too,  she  gave  me  a 
great  happiness,  a  real  thrill;  she 
hurled  me,  pilloried  me.  In  the  midst  of 
such  fine  company,  such  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  ladles:  Professor  to  right 
of  me.  Society  to  left  of  me— her  rhe- 
toric booming  and  banging  before  me — 
and  In  the  pillory  beside  me— a  fellow- 
In-orlrae— self  acknorwledged— a  real,  live 
Editor.  Tfierefore.  I  retire,  crowned 
and  sceptred— and  blamed  happy. 

JEAN  CHBJRKT. 

Boston,  April  26. 


New  and  Old  Theflrstnew 
Plays  in:  Eng.  P«aythatParis 
^  °  has  seen  since 

land  and  France  the  war  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  According 
to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph,  who  dated  his  letter  April  6:  i 
"This  Is  rather  a  surprising  thing  in  i 
Paris,  where  it  Is  not  considered  the 
thing  to  allow  one's  mind  to  wander 
away  from  the  war  for  more  than  10 
minutes  at  a  time.  M.  Sacha  Gultry  at 
the  Bouffes  Parlslens  prefaced  his  play 
with  a  brief  lecture,  In  fh'ch  he  atn- 
nouncod  that  his  play  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  war.  He  said 
that  it  was  a  play  that  knew  how  to 
keep  Its  proper  place.  One  mot,  for  the' 
first  time  since  the  war,  the  same  old 
dreHM  rehearsal  audlnnne,  with  the  only 
difference  that  a  very  few  men— i<epetl- 1 
tlon  gonerale  spectators  are  seldom  of 
military  age— were  absent,  and  that 
about  ha1f-a-dosei\  habitues  eame  to  the 
theatre  In  uniform.  It  was  the  same 
.i  iiidlenee,  but  one  could  not  help' 
l  ing  whether  the  same  old  humort 
carry  an  It  used  to  do,  M. 
lUiliry,  both  ns  actor  and  as 
,  was  quite  funny,  But  whila 
uiii.de,  one  sUll  kest  a  talntly  uneom- 

fortable  feeling.  Just  because  the  play 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  "La 
Jalousie'  Is  a  very  simple  play,  and 
very  neatly  done,  and  we  should  have 
enjoyed  It  greatly  before  the  war.  It  Is 
exceedingly  simple,  but  a  curious  thing 
about  It  Is  that  It  is  a  transposition  Into 
farce  of  a  tragedy  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, whom  playgoers  of  a  few  years 
ago  may  rPmcnih^-r,  'Monnn  Vaiina.' 
Monna   Van  '  i        ■    ,    ,  | 

was  lyinc;  | 


•'•  <  v.  ho         al.-io    Ills   wiu:  ;ii 

I'  iU  111a)  without  the  BllRhtest  reason  | 
BO  long  aa  sJio  was  innocent.    When  alio  | 
was  Kullty  he  was  rid  of  jealousy  ;itl 
'ast,   and   was   rtnully   persauded  that' 
she  was  Innocent.     The  moral  was,  if 
you  can  call  It  moral,  that  a  woman 
Is  much  cleverer  at  telling  lies  than  at 
telling  tho  truth.  M.  Sacha  Gultry.  both 
;  m  wrltlns  and  in  acting,  has  an  un- 
canny gift  of  unexpected  naturalness, 
and  that  Is  the  merit  of  his  play.",  ; 
j    Mine.  Rojane  appeared  on  April' 12  at: 
^  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  in  "Alsace," 
Ijy  Ga.ston  Leroii.x  and  Lucten  Camllle. 
The  play  ran  for  nearly  150  nights  at 
tiie  Theatre  Ilejane  in  Paris  a  couple 
1'  seasons  ago.   The  London  Times  re- 
>lced  In  seeing  Mme.  Rejane,  "always 
in  Instrument  of  pure  expression,"  but 
it  did  not  enjoy  "Alsace,"  which  Is  not 
a  work  of  art.    "It  Is  a  work  of  patri- 
otism, which  is  quite  another  matter. 
Patriotism,  of  course,  like  everything 
else  in  human  life,  is  material  for  art; 
but  it  must  not  be  left  as  material,  it 
must  be  melted  down  In  the  artists' 
crucible,  and  in   'Alsace'  thl.s  melting 
process  has  been  left  half-finished  or" 
never  begun.    The  reason  Is  obvious. 
Patriotic   feelings  are   just   now  too 
strong,  too  insistent,  too  important,  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  contemplative, 
disinterested  process  of  translation  into 
art.     We   must  w.iit  for  that.  Mean- 
while, the  temptation  to  offer  'topical 
art'— which  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms- 
is  Irresistible.    And  so  you  get  plays 
like  'Alsace,'  appealing  not  to  the  aes- 
llietic,  but  to  the  practical,  volitional 
.'^ide  of  U8,  making  their  effect  out  o£  I 
rude  emotions."    Closely  reasoned,  but,  I 
n''ortunately  for  the  Times,  this  play 
v.  js  produced  in  Paris  on  Jan.  10,  1913. 
Tlie  story  was  told  in  The  Herald  at  the 
time.    A  young  French  Alsatian  mar- 
ries a  German  girl  against  the  wish  of 
his  mother,    who   has   been  banished 
from  Alsace  for  manifesting  her  French 
sympathies.   War  ia  supposed  to  break 
out— 18  months  before  it  actually  did— 
and  the  husband  proclaims  aloud  his 
love  of  France.   Just  before  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  his  mother  exclaims.  "He 
shall  live  for  France."    The  critic  of 
the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  wrote  that  the 
,  dramatists  reminded  him  of  the  man 
who  propounds  a  conundrum  and  then 
•  unable  to  give  the  answer.    "As  re- 
-  !  I  ds  the  character  of  the  young  Ger- 
j  ni.in  wife,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  note 
how  French  susceptibilities  have  been' 
I  considered.    A  French  audience  could 
,  never  be  got  to  admit  that  a  young 
Frenchman  would  fix  his  affections  on 
,  a  young  woman  who  spoke  French  with 
I  an  accent  which  to  them  is  the  most 
,  detestable  in  the  world.    This  particu- 
lar young  lady,  therefore,  we  are  al- 
•.  lowed  to  gather,  has  been  to  school  at 
'  Nancy." 

"Advertisement,"  a  new  play  by  B. 
Macdonald  Hastings,  was  produced  at 
j  the  Kingsway,  Ixindon,  AprH  15.  The 
London  Times  said:  "Sufan's  Stamina! 
;  Syrup  cures   that    tired    feeling  and 
brings  riches  to  Luke  Sufan  until  the 
public  appetite  for  it  is  sated,  when 
Luke   changes   the   label   to  Stefan's 
Scalp  Cream  and  the  money  pours  Into 
his  pockets  again  faster  than  ever.  It 
is  the  old  story:  Advertisement  is  the 
soul  of  business,  etc.— for  full  particu- 
lars   see    advts.    of    the  advertising 
agents.    It  also  seems  to  be  the  soul 
of  Luke  Sufan,  for  when  his  only  son  ! 
Is  killed  in  the  war,  though  his  grief  Is 
genuine,  he  contrives  to  turn  tlie  hero's 
obituary  notice  into  a -puff  of  his  new 
scalp    cream.    This   is    a   neat  ironic 
touch.  Indeed  the  neatest  thing  In  the 
play;  and  yet  it  is  not  irony  that  Mr.  ; 
Hastings  is  chiefly  out  for.    What,  ob-  ; 
vlously,  he  has  been  trying  for  In  his  i 
Luke  Sufan  is  the  picture  of  a  'mixed'  j 
character,  a  blend  of  good  and  bad, 
the  high-minded  and  the  vulgar,  the 
romantic  and  the  prosaic."   This  Sufan  \ 
Is  a  Jew  and  has  a  Christian  wife.  His  j 
son  despises  him  and  this  trade,  so  the 
mother  tells  him  he  is  not  Sufan's  son. 
We  now  quote  frorh  the  Dally  Tele- ' 
graph:  "She  had  married  Sufan  while  i 
he  still  loved  music,  then  run  away 
from  him  to  an  earlier  lover,  and  come 
back  home  again  to  save  that  lover's 
career  and  ascribe  his  child  to  her  hus- 
band. At  no  time  in  the  play  were  we 
able  to  take  Mrs.  Sufan  at  her  own  or 
the  author's  valuation."  In  the  second 
act  Sufan  advertises  his  syrup  as  scalp 
cream,  and  this  scheme  is  described  as 
great  fun.    He  learns  that  his  sonOias 
been  slain.  Then  he  puffs  his  cream  to 
inquiring  reporters. 

"Theatrically  effective  all  this,  butnot ' 
much  more.  The  great  advertiser  must ! 
have  known  newspapers  better  than  to 
suppose  the  worst  of  them  would  work  ' 
patent  medicines  into  its  obituaries  of 
officers  or  to  bribe  the  reporter  (of  a 
news  agency  too)  to  contrive  that  im- 
possibility."   In  the  next  act  the  wife 
turns  on  him.    He  finds  out  the  truth 
about  his  son  and  casta  her  away.  "We 
had  almost  forgotten  his  Judaism,  which 
certainly  sat  very  llghUy  upon  him,  and 
Its   sudden  ■  resurrection  with  Biblical 
language  and  a  Mosaic  manner  did  not 
command  UB.     Again,  the  feeling  thK  ' 
the  play  was  a  mass  of  qlever  ideas 
crowded   together  to  make  what  they 
could    of  themselves    was    disturbing  , 
In  the  last  act  Sufpan  had  retired  to  a 
small  house  at  Hampstead,  where  he  i 
played    the  fiddle  again  ana  kept    the  ' 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  In  a  booth,  ao- 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses.  "Vainly  the 
advertising  experts  <a.me  to  beg  him 

■take  up'  a  medicinal   fr,    fjg  ^.^^ 

a   reformed    charaot  nciUatton 


wif"    •■  .1.  !•  . 

'■■■'•'>     "f    lin    o!.l  ;illd    .si,.;    ,  ,:: 

ijoared  tto  sofi  ..•  music),  and 

was  left  consol.  d  but  artistic 

age."    Let    us  ,,  the  Times: 

"The  play  fall,')  success  oa  a 

whole  because  i  ,  or  rather  its 

protagonist  Is  no  ,  .  eally  a  whole,  an 
organism,  but  a  mechanical  Juxtaposi- 
tion of  parts.  Se%ei-al  of  the  parts  are 
quite  bright  •  •  •  A  play  of  excel- 
lent Intentions,  not  all  oompletoly  car- 
ried out,  and  with  niaoy  interesting 
Ideas,  but  rather  more  tban  the  author 
haa  quite  been  able  tQi'manage."  The 
Dally  Chronicle  .found  the  play  fresh 
and  exciting  and  at  the  same  time 
agreeably  reminiscent,  recalling  to  one 
Tono  Bungaj-  and  Sie  Isaac  Harman 
and  the  rest  of  i\Ir.  Wells's  business 
men  with  a.  dash  of  The  Earth,'  'The 
Twelve  Pound  Look'  and  'What  the 
Public  Wants'  thrown  in." 

The  first  prortvictlon  of  "Shanwalla," 
Lady  Gregory's  Tiew  three-act  play,  took 
place  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  laat 
evening,  and  was  cordially  received. 
"Shanwalla"  is  the  name  of  a  racehorse, 
and  the  plot  centres  round  attempts 
to  "dope"  tho  animal. 

James  Brbgan,  caught  in  one  at- 
tempt to  doctor  tho  horse's  food  by 
Bride  Scarry,  wife  of  a  stableman,  mur- 
ders her,  and  contrives  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  her  husband.  The  feature  of  the 
play  Is  the  supernatural  protection  af- 
forded to  Scarry  by  his  dead  wife,  sav- 
ing him  from  intrigue  by  Brogan,  and 
finally  making  the  murderer  <»nf6ss  his 
crime.  Her  Influence  is  exerted  through 
the  agency  of  a  blind  beggar.  The 
play  is  Impressive  and  powerful,  both  as 
drama  and  in  Us  relation  to  the  super- 
natural. There  is  a  strong  scene  in  the 
second  aot  where  Brogan  trle^  to  tonipt 
Scarry  to  "dope"  Sh.vnwalla  by  suggest- 
ing that  an  intiigiu'^  existed  bptweeii 
Scarry's  wlff>  and  hi.,  inastor,  and  iha.t 
the  latter  wai  thci  mmderor.  The  spirit 
Of  hU  Witt  appMun  to  So&rry  whll«  he 

I  is  asleep  and  saves"  him  from  the  step, 
and  appears  also  In  the  third  act  to  dic- 
'  tate  the  blind  beggar's  actions.  There  j 
was  some  excellent  acting  by  Miss 
Kathleen  Drago  as  the  spirit  wife,  Mr.  ' 
H.  Hutchinson  as  Scarry,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sinclair  as  Brogan,  and  Mr.  J.  Kerrigan, 
as  the  beggar.— London  Times,  April  9. 

"The  Panorama  of  Youth,"  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  was  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  April  14. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  play 
is  misnamed.  "There  Is  nothing  In  it  of 
the  quality  of  youth.  The  machinery 
of  the  play  is  old.  The  motives  and  the 
persons  and  the  sentiments  are  old.  The 
whole  formula  was  exhausted  10  years 
ago.  Sir  George  Alexander's  produc- 
tions are  seldom  so  unrelieved  by  any 
sort  of  freshness.  The  play  is  little 
more  than  an  ill-fashioned  treatment 
of  the  theme  of  'The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray.'  There  is  the  elderly  gentle-  ' 
man  who  thinks  of  taking  a  second 
wife.  There  is  the  marriageable  daugh- 
ter of  a  father  who  thinks  that  he  also 
IS  marriageable;  and  there  are  complica- 
tions arising  out  of  the  lively  past  of 
the  elderly  bride-elect.  There  are  even 
two  old  friends  and  a  ceremonial  din- 
ner to  make  the  equation  perfect.  It 
IS  not  fair  to  dwell  upon  a  resemblance 
between  plays  old  and  new  unless  the 
resemblance  goes  deeper  than  the  plot 
In  this  case  Mr.  Hartley  Manners  can 
hardly  object  to  being  referred  to  his 
origins.  His  play  is  no  mo^e  than  an 
exercise  m  a  fashion  which  the  theatre 
has  discarded.  •>  •  •  'A  man's  life 
blasted  for  a  woman's  foolish  whim" 
IS  an  early  phrase  of  the  play;  and  this 
sort  of  language  persists.  It  is  not  re- 
.•'erved  for  the  greater  moments  of  the 
play,  but  blossoms  continually.  Lan- 
guage, situations,  characters— in  all 
es,sential  matters  the  author's  notes  are 
false.  All  this  merely  means  that  Mr. 
Manners  in  'A  Panorama  of  Youth' 
uiade  a  false  start.  He  has  been  work- 
ing with  all  the  windows  shut."  The 
play  left  the  Times  cold.  "The  author 
revives  fond  recollections  of  a  work 
which  generally  begins  the  panorama 
of  English  youth-the  elements  of 
li^uclid  Triangles,  you  remember,  had  a 
Wily  Of  being  'similar  and  similarly 
placed.'  That  is  also  the  wav  of  Mr. 
Hartley  Manners's  people.".  The  Dally 
leegraph    was    humorously  tolerant. 

Old  gentlemen  should  not  wear  stays 
Old  gentlemen  should  not  delude  their 
devout  daughters.  Or  nemesis  will  give 
them  fits.  Such  Is  substantially  the 
thesis  of  Mr.  Manners's  new  play  He 
contrives  to  give  It  a  certain  freshness 
AvUich  i.<<  engaging,  and  to  clothe  it  in 
•fa  givot  bundle  of  the  trills  and  furbe- 
JJow.v  of  eloquence.  We  came  away  suf- 
fering from  the  conviction  that  seldom 
in  one  evening  had  me  heard  so  many 
melaphors  trones.  similes  and  other  de- 
vices of  decorative  rhetoric.  They  all 
use  it,  every  one  of  the  characters 
Ihey  Will  still  be  talking  like  books- 
',-in.,'J°''*J^*!f^-  ^«   '^""f^ss  ?o^ 

oiks  an?fh"?  '""^'^   ^°°<i  ^"rdy 

of  the  fontf '^'^^y  wholly 
fLm  at  Zl'^^  *^  ^""^  ^''^^  that 
.^^,^1  i/^  ''^^^^'^  sentimental.  But 
Some  hr„,  'I''-  ^"  engaging  quality 
ZTi!  ,  It'ndly,  ingenuous,  vernal 
which  kept  them  from  becoming  b^es' 
could  not  take  them  seriously  and 

nf  ""thertrie^''  '°  earnestly  Ibout 
IroMM^L  K^''  patience.    But  you 

'  oered  L  T  m°  ^'^"y-  ''"^  tam- 
pered, so  gentle,  and  for  all  its  trite 

'neTwou.d^^'/r'"^  °' 
,  ness  would  not  be  denied.     The  play 

■o?T'r^he"rv^'^""'"^  the  best 

•      '  ■,,T''*^^!"  '"^e  a  sweetened  version 
■     "'    '  ;irst  aot." 


another  • 

Street  1  i,  ' 
"Wild  Thyme.  u  wa.s  produced  at  tbe 
Comedy  Theatre,  April.  19. 

A  new  farce  in  three  acts.  "The  Half- 
Slster,  ■  by  Agnes  Croysdale  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Apollo,  London,  on  April 
n.  Us  three  short  acts  dealt  with  such 
haiTOless  matter  as  a  spinster,  who  for 
purposes  of  her  own.  passes  herself 
off  as  a  married  woman;  a  wig  maker 
named  Brimstone,  whom  the  butler 
announces  first  as  'Mr.  Sulphur  '  and 
then  as  'Mr.  Treacle,'  and  the  device  of 
a  young  lady  who  warns  off  an  unwel- 
come suitor  by  yawning  under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  animation.  The  dialogue  is 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  Inclusion  of 
°.i  °^  the  day;  and  the 

final  effect  of  It  all  is  rather  far  from 
exhilarating."  The  Daily  Telegraph  said 
of  It:  In  the  days  of  the  experimental 
matinee,  'The  Half-Sister'  would  have 
been  seen.  Indulgently  listened  to,  and 
charitably  consigned  to  the  Umbo  of 
things  forgotten." 

Milton  Rosmer  has  brought  out  at 
Manchester,  Eng.,  "Partners,"  a  new 
comedy  by  the  late  Stanley  Houghton 
•The  Road  to  Raebury."  a  new  come- 
dy by  Harold  Brighouse;  "The  Hallarys" 
by  the  two  authors;  "Followers"  by  Mr 
Brighouse,  and  ''Sale  by  Auction"  by 
L.  du  Garde  Peach  of  Manchester 

"In  the  Right  to  Kill,"  a  new  four-act 
play  adapted  from  the  French  by  Gil- 
bert Cannan  and  Frances  Keyzer  which 
will  be  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Lon- 
don, on  May  4,  the  principal  parts  will 
be  taken  by  Mies  Irene  Vanbrugh'  Mr 
Bourchier  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  ' 

At  the  Playgoers'   Club  on  Sunday 
evening  Mr.  Patrick  Klrwan  read  his 
paper  on  "The  Heroines  of  Shalcespeare's 
Plays"   before  a  large  audience,  who 
were  delighted  with  its  literary  bouquet  I 
In  the  form  of  a  series  of  Imaginary  let-  i 
!  ters  to  Miranda,  Beatrice,  PorUa,  Juliet  i 
and  others  of  the  poet's  women,  he  dls- 1 
!  cusses    their    real    characters    with    a  I 
humor    and    Insight    which    make  the! 
essay  a  genuine  contribution  to  Shake-' 
pearean  literature.    It  should  certainly  *! 
be  printed  in  one  of  the  magazines.  Heroi 
in  England  at  present  Belles  Lettres  are ' 
naturally   rather  crowded   out   of  our! 
periodical  literature,  but  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  In  getting  it  into  one  of  the ; 
American  monthlies  which  are  becoming  j 
more  and  more  popular  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.    In  the 
discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Klrwan's 
paper  several  excellent  speeches  were 
made.     Mr.  Acton  Bond,  for  example, 
gave  an  Interesting  analysis  of  the  play 
of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  in  which  its 
glorious  poetry  and  faulty  dramatic  con- 
struction   were    equally  emphasized. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Llttlewood,  the  critic,  deliv- 
ered a  quite  brilliant  address,    Mr.  Kir- 
wan  had  argued  a  certain  subserviency 
to  men  In  the  women  of  the  poef  s  plays ; 
Mr.  Llttlewood  showed  that  whatever 
subserviency  they  exhibited  was  to  the 
desire  and  demand  of  love,  and  that  the 
men  of  the  plays  showed  exactly  the 
same  weakness — if  weakness  It  could  be 
called.    He  might  have  quoted  Romeo's 
"Oh,  Sweet  Juliet,  thy  beauty  hath  made 
me  effeminate."  spoken  In  his  mood  of 
sentimental  flabblness  Immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  death  of  Mercutio. 
Mr.  Addison  MoLeod  descritoed  the  pas- 
sion of  the  heroines  of  the  plays  as  not 
desire  of  love,  but  desire  of  power;  Mr. 
Osman  Mwards  quoted  Hazlitt  on  the 
lack  of  force  of  character  in  the  dramat- 
;  ist's    women ;    and    highly  pertinent 
speeches   were   also   forthcoming  from 
1  Miss  Jess  Dorynne.  Mr.  Kenneth  Hav- 
I  ers  and  other  members  and  friends  of 
:  the  club.  Altogether  the  evening  was 
ja  very  interesting  one.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, April  18. 

I  A  Berlin  theatrical  newspaper  pub- 
lishes this  advertisement:  "Latest  at- 
traction !  'God  Punish  England.'  Great 
patriotic  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Brandow.  Act  I., What  we  are  thinking 
about.'  Act  11,  'Love  and  War.'  Act 
HI.,  'Germany  cannot  perish."  Act.  IV.. 
'We  must  conquer."  Eight  characters, 
easily  acted.  The  greatest  success  of 
the  present  time.  Right  of  reproduc- 
tion for  the  whole  of  Germany  can  be 
had  on  the  most  favorable  terms."  The 

jPall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "The  adver- 
tisement describes  it  ao  'easily  played," 

[which  ought  to  be  quite  true  after  the 

Ijnactlce  that  a  whole  nation  has  en- 
joyed.  But  w«  ahoidd  bave  though  it 

hardly  worth  paying  a  mark  in  the  the- 
atre for  what  can  be  had  in  the  street 
for  nothing." 

"Most  of  the  theatres  are  open  in  Ber- 
lin; but  that  also  Is  more  to  keep  up 
appearances  than  for  business  purposes. 
The  salary  of  every  actor  and  actress 
has  been  cut  to  a  half,  sometimes  to 
one-third.  Dancers  and  members  of  the 
chorus  receive  an  average  of  £3  a 
month." 
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Notes  About 


A  season  of  Russian 
opera    will    begin  at 
Music  and      the     London  Opera 
,  .        House  on  May  15,  If 
Musicians  possible;  if 'not,  on  the 
29th.    The  operas  promised  are  Tschal- 
kowsky'a  "Pique  Dame,'"  Cui"s  "Mam" 
selle  Fifl,"  Rimsky-KorsakofE's  "Mozart 
and  Salierl,'"  and  "The  Tsar"s  Bride"; 
Tschalkowskys      "Eugen  Oniegen,"" 
"Carmen,"  "Lakme,"  with  Inayat  Kahn 
and  his  Indian  musicians  and  several 


other  opei-as.  The  c. 
the  orchestra  English, 
range  from  10s  M  to  1  shilhng. 

^r.  Robin  H.  T/Ogge,  noting  tho  Statf- 
ment  of  Miss  Farrar- whose  name  i 
New  York  Is  accented  heavily  on  tli' 
second  syllable — that  "to  study  proper: 
at  least  i|lO,000  a  year  Is  necessary,"  at! 
that  "an  opera  star  nowadays  must  I" 
an  actress,  beautiful,  a  di  siKiier  of  woo 
derful  costumes,  and  be  able  to  sii 
after  eating  a  ham  sandwich  or  smo! 
Ing  a  cigarette,"  remarks:    "To  a  plain 
man  like  myself  it  would  appear  th.u 
America  required  even  more  inllllonairo 
than  she  towns  to  at  present  if  each  'a: 
rived"  opera  star  Is  to  start  with  $20 
per  annum.     The  cigarette  and  hao. 
sandwich  virtuosi,  I  imagine,  are  not  so 
difficult    to    find   anywhere.  HoweviM 
Miss  Farrar  knows,  so  there's  an  en  i 
on't!'" 

The  Moody-Manners  Opero  Company  Is 
about  to  produce,  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  a  new  British  opera  entltlci 
"The  Vow,"  written  by  Colin  McAlpino 
'  the  winner  some  years  ago  of  tho  priz' 
(  of  £50  given  by  the  company  foe  th 
1  best  English  opera. 

I  Why  have  we  not  among  us  a  number 
of  drum  and  flute  (not  flfes  band)?  I 
Imagine  that  they  might  be  most  at- 
tractive. Messrs,  DudaJl,  Carte  have  Just 
made  a  series  of  Instrumentsof  this  kind 
for  a  Belfast  band.  They  tell  mo  that 
these  bands,  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
In  Ireland.  They  comprise  an  E-flat  pic- 
colo, a  B-flat  flute,  an  F  flute,  an  E-rtai 
flute,  and  bass  flutes.  Similar  bands  aro 
employed  in  the  parks  In  Ireland  lo 
preference  to  ordinary  military  bands.— 
Daly  Telegraph. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  has  given  two 
concerts  in  Westminster  Cathedral  Hal! 
In  aid  of  the  French  Red  Cross  and  the 
60,000  Catholic  priests  fighting  In 
Fiance.  One  of  the  singers  was  her 
pupil,  Constance  Lalte,  who  three  years 
ago  had  been  for  three  years  touring  In 
India,  China,  Japan  and  Australia  in 
musical  comedy. 

The  appointments  of  the  Bechstelns  as 
piano  manufacturers  to  King  George,  his 
Queen  and  Queen  Alexandra  have  been 
cancelled.  The  Mail  says  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  much  satisfac- 
tion by  English  piano  manufacturers.  If 
Is  understood  that  the  homo  office  dons 
not  intend  to  renew  Messrs.  Bechstein's 
license  to  trade  in  this  country. 

Albert  Sammons  fiddled  in  the  Queen'.s 
Hall,  London,  on  April  11,  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  began  its  review:  "The 
case  of  Mr.  Albert  Sammons  Is  peculiar. 
To  the  inner  ring  of  music-lovers  ho 
has  long  been  known  as  a  violinist  of 
the  elect,  but  such  was  the  Indifference 
of  the  English  public  to  English  names 
that  no  conductor  dared  to  give  him  his 
chance.  Then  the  war  came,  ^nd  with 
It  the  opportunity.  The  putilic,  which 
Is  not  unintelligent  once  it  can  be 
coaxed  past  the  box  office,  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  we  possessed  a  violinist 
who  can  challenge  comparison  in  cer- 
tain qualities  with  any  living  virtuoso. 
These  qualities  are  two,  but  they  are 
complementary.  No  lyrical  feeling  can 
find  true  expression  except  in  refine- 
ment, and  no  refinement  can  be  expres- 
sive without  lyrical  feeling.  In  the 
Andante  to  the  Beethoven  Concerto 
played  last  night  Jlr.  Sammons's  well 
known  and  well  appreciated  refinement 
was  at  its  best,  whilst  the  outpouring  of 
sheer  lyrical  beauty  was  of  unstinting 
generosity."  ; 

A  record  price  Is  expected  at  the  Kea 
Cross  sale  this  week  for  the  Strad 
violin  which  Lord  Newlands  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  fund.  To  break 
the  existing  record,  however,  tho  instru- 
ment will  need  to  fetch  a  handsome 
figure,  for  five  years  ago  Kubellk  raised 
the  Strad  record  at  one  bound  from 
£2000  to  £10.000  by  giving  the  latter 
amount  for  the  famous  "Haddock 
Strad."  Kubelik's  Strad,  by  tho  way, 
attains  its  bicentenary  this  year,  .An- 
tonio Stradavarl  having  made  it  in  1715. 
A  century  later,  in  the  year  of  Waterloo, 
it  was  brought  from  Brussels  to  London, 
and  in  the  subsequent  100  years  it  had 
only  been  heard  in  public  twice  until 
Kubellk  bought  it  In  1910  from  Messrs. 
Haddock  for  £10,000.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  altogether  Stradavarl  made 
between  1100  and  1200  violins  during  the 
7,')  years  he  labored  at  Cremona,  and  the 
average  price  he  received  for  them  was 
four  louis  d'or— about  £3  10s.  Making 
allowance  for  the  greater  purchasing 
power  of  money  200  years  ago,  Strad- 
avarla  received  for  his  entire  output 
half  what  Kubellk  gave  for  one  spe- 
cimen.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Legge  of  the  Dally  Telegraph, 
discussing  the  subject  of  opera  In  Eng- 
lish translations,  writes: 

"Now  as  to  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
lating a  libretto  so  that  the  accents 
and  sense  shall  fall  rightly,  and  as  to 
the  absence  of  sense  in  many  of  the 
authorized  translations,  let  me  give 
samples:  I  would  ask  those  who  up- 
hold the  translation  idea  to  give  me. 
their  views.  When  in  'Tannhaeuser' 
Venus  sings  'Nicht  halt'  ich  dir"  Wag- 
ner laid  the  .stress  upon  the  'nicht' 
But  the  translator  lays  it  on  'I'  in  the 
phrase  'I  hold  thee  not'  Again,  how 
does  this  appeal  to  you  ?  The  phrase 
'Vous  etes  un  geant'  in  'Pelleas"  be- 
comes in  operatic  English  'A  giant's 
what  you  are,'  while  later  'a  propos  de 
la  lumlere"  becomes  'tis  about  the  light 
n-  p.unothf.icr"  'Carmen'  has  suffered 
1  recall  one  translation 


no 


vvhich  Carmen  was  made  to  threaten 
■  1  Jose  with  the  remark  that  'If  you 
n  t  love  me  you'd  better  look  out ' 
iiat  of  "Tis  she  my  heart  Is  bent  on 
■Je  la  prendral  pour  femme'7  Or 
dear;  no,  never,'  for  'Tanto  la  Vita'? 
'dearest    father"    for    'petit  pere'? 
;  ese,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  not 
;  rely  sheer  nonsense  and  an  insult 
the  composers  because  they  are  non- 
|.scnsical;  they  are  also  absolutely  and 
:  entirely    wrongr,    since    they  obliterate 
I  the  niceties  of  the  original  languages 
1   t  'l  by  the' composers." 

Legge  adds  that  there  la  hope  In 
iidon  of  experimenting  wlQi  native 
a.    "But  I  feal  assured  that  these 
ras  must  deal  iTlth  subJecU  calculate 
to  make  their  appeal  to  an  English 
iMlc.     ^Tiat  care  they  fon  gods  and 
Hidesses,  the  last  word  upon  whom 
■  ss  said  by  a  greater  than  any  native 
nposer  of  these  isles?  Has  our  island 
1    -tory  recorded  no  incident  worthy  of 
operatic  treatment?   Has  London  not  a 
history  of  Its  own  to  convert  Into  opera, 
even  as  Paris  in  'Louise'?  it  there  noth- 
ing In  our  national  life  that  Is  worthy? 
Our  sculptors  take  for  their  models  the 
Greeks.    Why    do   they   leave   to  the 
stone-mason   the   wonderfully  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  goiter  or  the  batsman? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  really  good  and 
characteristic  model  of  a  golfer  at  the 
top  of  his  swing?  I  never  have,  save  in 
the  studio  of  an  amateur!   So  with  our 
music  in  opera.    Why  not  take  one  of 
I  the  myriad  subjects  that  lie  all  ready  to 
I  hand?     That  is   what  may  appeal  to 
I  those  of  like  passions  with  yourselves. 

Leave  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  come 
I  down  to  earth  and  idealize  that  which 
has  come  into  your  own  experience."  ! 
I    The  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union ' 
!  will  hold  Its  annual  music  festival  at 
»irfolk.  Conn.,  on  June  1,  2  and  3.  Sir 
ities  Villiers  Stanford  will  come  from 
J  .ngland  to  conduct  some  of  his  works, 
among  them  a  new  piano  concerto  which 
wlU  be  played  by  Harold  Bauer.  Other 
new  works  will  be  G.  W.  Chadwick's 
symphonic  poem,  "Tarn  o'Shanter,"  and 
a  violin  concerio  by  F.  A.  Stock,  which 
will  bo  played  by  Efrem  Zimbalist.  The 
^     '   singers  will   be  Florence  Hinkie, 
Margaret  Ober,  Paul  Althouse,  Clarencej 
,  Whitehlll,    Herbert    Witherspoon  and) 
I  George  H.  Downing.    The  chief  choi-aJ 
'      rks  will  be  Berlioz's  "Damnation  oD 
'      s-t,"  and  Dvorali's  "Stabat  Mater." 

iwick's     "Tam     o'Shanter,"  and 
Stanford's    "'Irish"     symphony,  piano 
i  concerto  aad  four  songs  for  baritone 

and   orchestra   will   be  performed  oB 

June  3.  1 


Parisians 


The  Paris  theatr 


and  Cinema    ^re  opening  one  by  one. 

but  the  Increased  num- 
Attractions  ber  of  those  entertain- 
ments does  not  at  all  detract  from  the 
popularity  of  the  cinemas,  which  for; 
months  past  have  drawn  crowded  au- 
Jlences.  Whether  one  likes  this  form  of 
entertairment  or  not.  It  is  quite  certain  I 
that  it  exerts  a  great  effect  on  the  pub- 
llo  mind.  The  audiences  are  drawn  from/ 
all  classes,   and  every  age  from  fou^ 
:  "ars  to  80  Is  represented.  The  programs 
In' nearly  every  case  both  an  edui 
juonal  and  an  emotional  aspect,  whlcl^ 
X  view  of  the  very  large  and  constant 
idiences  in  the  numerous  daily  cinemm 
Paris  roust  play  a  distinct  part  ii 
Tning  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  thi 
■it.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  fllmJ 
ometlmes  of  small  Iptrlnslo  interest] 
■vhole  these  popular  entertainment* 
Ite  worth  attention.  \ 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  "faked'T 
ilmff  are  much  more  interestlngthan  th* 
rienulne  ones.  Generals  reviewing  troops, 
demonstrators  surrounding  statues,  and 
portraits   of    successful   airmen  suffei 
1  rnni  a  certain  sameness.   Panoramas  ol 
i      '  d  villages  pall  after  a  while,  partly 
i.«e  the  conscientious  orchestra  In-, 
ihly  greets  them  with  a  peculiarly 
!i,g  tune  which  It  seems  has  been 
:.v  appropriated  by  ruined  buildings, 

■  the  bumed-out  structure  of  tha 
n  Rouge  receives  the  same  melan-     me  mimciiao   pleasure  or  me  French 
honor  as  the  ruins  of  some  battle-',  and  to  the  embarrassment,  verging  on 

.  ;n  village.  The  connection  between  _  fury,  of  the  stray  British  soldier  In  the 

■  alUng  violin  and  the  overturned !  i  audience. — London  Times,  March  23 
n  '.  eiling  Is  so  strong  that  even  when  one  : ' 

lilm  unaccountably  paused  for  a  long  V\V  A/- 

time  to  show  a  woman  feeding  three,  , 
■   V  plump  cats  In  a  back  yard,  the  vlo-     Dr-  John  A.  Wyelh  of  :Ne\v  York  has 
I  was  not  in  the  least  cheered  by  been  writing  about  the  hiccup  and  pro- 
comic  rf^Hf*!*  V 
th^  "foi  1.  X  .  1  posing  remedies.    We  are  sorry  to  see 

But  the  "faked"  films,  whatever  thel*     .  ,  ,,  .  , 

other  faults  cannot  be  reproached  with)''*'"  writing  'hiccough,  which  is  a 
nmmtony.   Their  taste  is  open  to  gravo  wholly  erroneous  form.  "Hikup,"  "hick- 

'  up,"  or  even  the  earliest  form  "hicket" 
is  preferable,  and  we  like  the  old  name 
for  the  complaint,  "yex." 

The  remedies  are  countless.  The  an- 
cients, apparently  ignored  by  Dr. 
Wyeth,  recommended  many.  They  knew 
that  if  you  took  the  medicine  composed, 
of  the  three  kinds  of  pepper  and  drank 
wine  immediately  afterwards,  you 
would  have  the  hiccup.  When  emptir.es.s 
of  the  stomach  is  a  cause,  sneezing  will 
not  put  an  end  to  the  spasms.  PaulusI 
Aegineta  advises  In  this  Instance  use  I 
with  wine,  or  nitre  In  honied  water,  or 
hartwort,  carrot,  cumin,  ginger,  cala- 
mint.  or  Celtic  nard.  In  severe  cases, 
try.  the  vinegar  of  squills.  Holding  the 
breath  Is  of  use.  Aetlus  gave  emetics,! 
then  narcotics,  and  finally  applied  ai 
upplng  instrument  with  great  heat  to' 
the  breast,  belly  and  back.  Alexander 
i'.'.-:;m  with  bleeding  when  the  hiccup 


"  ■      ■  heioic 
partly  s  and  pan 

to  the  tification  oi 

always  i  taUy  lo  be  thrilled  bv  a  H' -  . 
lander— and  the  Germans  are  rathe- 
oddly  attired,  for  the  most  part  In  <  oi  - 
duroy  trousers,  white  shirts  and  "brae  - 
strongly  resembling  a  crowd  of  Engli^/i 
agricultural  laborers  impressed  for  th» 
occasion,  with  a  spiked  helmet  here  and 
there  to  show  us  that  this  la  not  a  labor 
war.  -ciuui 

Of  the  reconciliation  between  father 
and  son  in  the  tent,  of  the  graceful  sm!l.> 
with  which  the  colonel  takes  the  nurse  - 
Jiand  and  lays  it  in  the  hand  of  his  pri- 
vate-son, of  the  emotion  of  various  Bi  it- 
ish  olTlcers  who  stand  round  greedil\ 
drinking  In  this  rather  intimate  domes- 
tic scene,  and  of  the  tender  kiss  im- 
printed by  the  heroine  on  the  hero's 
brow,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
they  fill  with  satisfaction  the  genially 
sentimental  French  audience,  and  would 
be  more  welcome  to  the  British  spect;i- 
tor  If  the  orchestra  did  not  burst  into 
"God  Save  the  King,"  thus  imposing  on 
him  the  difficult  and  conspicuous  duty 
of  standing  up  in  his  seat,  and  attract- 
ing general  attention. 

The  French  do  not  salute  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," but  sit  quietly  through  its 
stirring  strains,  though  occasion- 
ally they  applaud  when  it  Is  finished. 
They  vary,  however.  In  a  curious  way: 
In  some  cinemas  they  applaud  vigorous- 
ly films  which  in  others  are  greeted 
with  silence.  The  interested  student  of 
the  war-time  cinema  can  .«>eo  the  dying 
hero  decorated  with  tne  cross  to  frantic 
applause  from  one  audience,  to  dead  I 
silence  from  another,  and  to  general  I 
weeping  from  the  third. 

Such  films  as  "The  Frontiers  of  the 
Heart"  and  "The  First  Class,"  well 
acted  and  well  arranged,  are  really 
moving.  The  first  is  taken  from  Paul 
Margueritte's  story  of  1870,  and  although 
the  young  French  wife  married  to  a 
beloved  German  husband  behaves  ap- 
pallingly badly,  yet  the  fervour  of  her 
patriotism  Is  certainly  Impressive  to  an 
average  audience  at  a  time  like  this. 
"La  Premiere  Classe,"  too,  which  closes 
with  the  old  schoolmaster  holding  the 
first  class  In  French  in  an  Alsatian 
school,  is  both  stirring  and  touching 
to  everj'  one,  native  or  foreigner,  who 
has  read  Daudet's  "Recit  d'un  petit 
Alsaclen."  of  which  It  Is  In  a  way  the 
sequel. 

As  for  the  educative  value  of  the  cin- 
ema, that  also  cannot  be  denied.  No" 
amount  of  description  in  the  press  can 
Imprint  on  the  public  mind  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  n  trench  is  like  half  .so 
vividly  as  one  film.  Such  pictures  as 
those  showing  the  crack  troops  of  all 
the  fighting  armies,  the  mechanism  of 
the  French  and  German  rifles  presented 
in  detail,  the  nature  and  use  of  a 
trench  periscope,  the  working  of  a  field 
^  kitchen,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  do  teach  the  general  public  useful 
and  Interesting  details  which  it  is  well 
that  they  should  know.  The  excellent 
picture  of  the  troops  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  which  by  an  ingenious  change  of - 
title  figured  here  as  the  triumphant  de- 
parture of  the  British  troops  from  Lon- 
don  on  their  way  to  the  front,  brought 
home  the  varied  nature  of  our  army  to 
a  pnl?lio  which  had  been  very  vagua 
about  it.  A  long  film  dealing  with  our 
summer  manoeuvres  has  been  very  pop- 
ular here,  the  warmest  applause  belns 
reserved  for  a  portrait  of  our  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  lUumlnatlngly  labelled 
"Comte  Kitchener." 

We  are  just  beglnn4ng  to  have  filmaj 
dealing   with   the   French"  and  British! 
fighting  side  by  side,  and  these  arouse! 
great  enthusiasm.    It  Is  true  that  "they 
fight  not  only  side  by  side,  but  mixed; 
up  together  In  a  way  which  must  be; 
puzzling  for  their  officers;  but  such  de-( 
tails  as  the  fact  that  British  regiments 
are  mostly   composed   of  Britons  andi 
French   regiments  of  Frenchmen  give 
iway,  and  rightly,  to  the  superior  value 
'of  the  symbol  which  shows  khaki  and 
Joffre-blue  literally  side  by  side  in  tha 
trenches,  charging  together,  falling  to- 1 
gether,  recovering  or  being  buried  to-j 
gether,  and  exchanging  at  every  oppor- 
tunlty  such  marks  of  friendship  as  the 
shaking  of  hands,  the  striking  of  shoul- 
ders and  even  the  giving  of  kisses — to 
the  immense  pleasure  of  the  French 


•lion,  but  their  excitement  Is  un 
ted.     One  of  the  most  Interesting 
obviously  been  enacted  In  England. 
Ptored  to  war  much  of  the  gUunour 
-ii  official  communiques  have  taken 
from  It.    A  turgid  love  story  leads  up 
to  the  accidental  meeting  of  all  charac- 
I  ters  at  the  front    "the  disgraced  son  Is 
I  .serving  In  his  father's  regiment,  un- 
(  known  to  both  of  them.    The  heroine  is 
ill';  ;;ng  conveniently  on  the  spot,  and 
■ront  Is  represented  by  the  most 
^h  of  lawns  set  about  with  nicely 
I  ;        <i    bushes.    The    son    saves  his 
i         r's  life  ar.d  is  carried  wounded  to 
i  tr,.;  tent  where  the  heroine  is  nursing. 
I  The  film  also  enables  us  to  see,  about 
20  yards  aw.iy,  a  thrilling  charge  which. 


stornacli   cr   n..:-r.     The-   .-i.tiior   r-f  ■ 
"Euporlsta"   put  the  patient's  feet 
hot  water,  gave  him  tepid  drinks,  a: 
applied  hot  fomentations  to  the  be! 
We  flow  quote  from  Pliny  the  elcL 
translated  by  Philemon  Holland.  "I; 
against  the  Hocquet  or  Tex  there  Is  a 
notable  medicine  made  with  It  (cole- 
wort),    together    with    coriander,  dUI, 
honey,  pepper  and  vinegar.   If  the  pltrli 
of  the  stomach  bo  annolnted  therewith 
the  patient  shall  evidently  perceive  t'  t 
It  will  dissolve  the  wind  and  puffi' u 
ventosltles  therein." 

Pliny  gives  15  or  16  remedies.  Garden 
mint,  with  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate 
is  one  of  them.  And  note  this  use  o. 
mint;  "The  juice  of  mint  Is  excellent 
for  to  scour  the  pipes  and  clear  the 
voice,  being  drunk  a  little  before  that  a 
man  is  to  strain  himself  either  in  the 
choir,  or  upon  the  stage,  or  at  the  bar" 
This  shows  why  consumers  of 
juleps  are  talkative. 

And  now  consult  Mr.  Topsell's  "His- 
tory of  Four-footed  Beasts":  "If  that 
any  man  do  get  and  put  up  the  Shoe 
of  a  horse  being  struck  from  his  hoof  as 
he  travelleth  in  his  pace  (which  doth 
many  times  happen)  It  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  him  against  the  sob- 
bing In  the  stomach  called  the  hicket." 

Turning  to  that  Invaluable  book  of 
household  medicine  "A  Thousand  Nota- 
ble Things  of,  Sundrie  Sortes,"  by 
Thomas  Lupton  (London,  1627),  we  find 
(Book  IV.  82):  "Stop  both  your  ears 
with  your  fingers  and  the  hickop  will 
go  away  within  a  while  after.  Proved." 
Here  Is  a  quicker  cure  (Book  VI.  4): 
"It  is  proved,  and  a  secret;  that  if  you 
give-to  them  that  have  the  hickop  every 
morning  three  hours  before  meate  one 
roote  of  greene  Ginger,  and  Immediately 
after  drinking  two  draughts  of  Malme- 
sey,  you  shall  see  that  he  will  become 
cured.    Emperici  benedicti  victoril." 

We  do  not  wish  to  poach  on  the  pre- 
serves of  Dr.  Evans,  but  we  think  oui;^! 
little  article  on  the  hiccup  should  be  i 
syndicated;  not  for  our  personal  advan- 
tage and  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  suf- 
fering humanity. 


What  Ho!    The  Censor! 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  I  snuck  oft  with  a  head- 
ache and  went  to  a  movie— wild  and 
rare    dissipation,    20  cents — "A  Fool 


There  Was."  I  protest  I  demand  leg- 
islation. I  brand  this  production  as' 
"the  assassination  of  a  sex,  a  foul  blot 
on  the  fair  fame  of  our  fair  city."  (That! 
last  is  swiped  from  one  of '  Blaney's 
manuscripts.)  Weil,  anyway  i  do.  li 
think  I  shall  go  to  the  mayor  and  the! 
Governor  and  demand  that  "A  Fool' 
There  Was"  be  closed.  Of  course  I'j 
haven't  any  vote  but  they  have  to 
listen  to  me,  haven't  they?  With  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  all  that. 

Pearl  Levy  saw  Robert  Hilliard  in  the 
real  play  and  said  it  was  grand,  so  we 
went.  You  know  the  play,  of  course. 
This  John  Schuyler,  who  seems  to  be  a 
real  nice  man  with  a  lovely  wife  and 
the  dearest  baby  girl,  goes  to  England 
and  falls  In  love  with  a  vampire  lady, 
and  drinks  too  much  brandy  and  dies, 
and  she  thinks  it's  funny.  It's  horrid. 
I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  woman 
like  that.  There  might  have  been,  but 
there  never  was.  Was  there?  It  was 
his  own  fault  if  he  drank  too  much. 
Probably  she  just  wanted  a  good  time. 
And  when  she  got  too  Independent  he 
should  have  turned  her  over  and  spank- 
ed her  and  stopped  drinking,  and  after  a 
while  he  could  have  gone  home  and 
everything  would  have  been  all  right. 
But  she  wouldn't  want  to  see  him 
die,  or  glory  In  It.  I  don't  believe  It, 
so  I  protest.  Blaney  says  that  when 
they  do  a  play  that  would  leave  a  bad 
taste  In  the  mouth  they  have  to  ex- 
aggerate the  vlllalness  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  canaille  and  the  bour- 
geois (whatever  they  are).  Maybe  they 
.  But  I'll  bet  Mr.  Kipling  didn't  mean 
that  kind  of  a  woman  when  he  wrote 
the  Vampire. 

So  if  you'll  take  this  matter  to  the 
board  of  censors,  I'll  be  much  obliged. 
Boston,  May  1.  HAZEL  RAY. 


A  Week  in  the  Country. 

Here  Is  Sir  Ronald  Gower's  resume  of 
a  week  passed  at  a  country  house:  "A 
dawdling  -sveek  has  at  length  come  to 
a  close,  and  passed,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  a  country  house,  in  utter  lazi- 
ness and  in  great  boredom;  both  hosts 
and  guests  seeming  to  consider  It  in- 
cumbent on  each  other  to  fritter  away 
the  time  they  pass  together  as  much 
as  possible.  Much  of  the  day  and 
night  spent  In  guzzling,  much  in  inane 
talk  and  In  dawdling  in  and  out  by 
doors.  No  possibility  of  doing  any 
work,  not  even  that  of  reading  a  seri- 
ous book  for  long;  for  If  one  reads 
away  from  the  others,  one  appears  to 
avoid  the  rest  and  Is  considered  a 
sulk;  and,  unless  one  turns  the  leaves 
of  a  piiotograph  book  or  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  drawing  roon,  one  Is  prob 
ably  set  down  as  unamiable,  morose,  If 
not  worse." 


A  Temperance  Song. 

As  the  Workl  Wags: 

There  waS  an  ode  to  John  Barleycorn, 
popular  in  the  minstrel  shows  of  the, 
sixties,    recalled    by    thp    CtiHiitios  In' 
your  column  • 
you  the  choi 


/THE  HYPHEN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  Fli  ^ 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Hy- 
phen," a  new  play  In  three  acta*  by 
Justus  Miles  Forman.  produced  at  the  l|  ■ 
mint  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York, 
April  19,  1915. 

Helnrlch  Branflt  W.  H.  Thompson 

Krau  Brandt  I-»i"se  Sy''™*'.' 

PHt*   ,  Geor;,'e  RpiP" 

ul  Buelow.V.V  •,V«='iL'i*';t 

Rello^s,  ••WilHa«''..,..........;;«»t^Stew^^^^ 

Rlitmeteter  K.rl  Wllhelm  Von  Arnrtt^.  .^^^^^^ 

HefT  Sthmldt  Bertram  Marburgh 

Officer  of  the  State  Co^tabu'^-^. 

Mr.  Forman.  having  been  a  student 
of  painting  In  Parts  studios,  turned 
novelist.  He  has  written  about  a  dozen 
romances  imd  over  100  short  stories.  He 
dramaUzed  one  of  his  novels,  "The 
Garden  of  Lies,"  and  the  play  ■was 
produced  In  London,  but  he  was  then 
wise  enough  to  call  In  the  assistance 
of  the  experienced  Sydney  Grunby. 

It  is  a  pity  t^iat  he  did  not  seek  aid 
m  the  preparation  of  "The  Hyphen, 
for  he  had  a  good  idea  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  Some  have 
said  as  In  praise,  that  he  -nTote  the 
play  In  a  few  days,  a  week  or  less. 
They  flattered  him.  He  midestly  con- 
fesses that  he  worked  for  a  fortnight 
The  play  recalls  Augustln  Daly  s  ta- 
vorlto  sub-title:  "A  drama  of  contem- 
poraneous human  Interest."  It  Is  a  mel- 
odrama of  the  present  war.  It  deals 
with  a  good  and  patriotic  American 
who  was  born  In  Germany  of  German 
parents,  a  chemist,  an  inventor,  who, 
shabbily  treated  by  his  countrymen, 
came  to  America,  was  appreciated.  De- 
came  a  partner  In  a  huge  factory,  grew 
rich  and  retired.  Out  °f  nJ^® 
Fatherland  of  old,  he  contributed  $1,000,- 

000  to  the  German  war  chest.  His  home 
was  then  a  rendezvous  for  German 
propagandists.  This  he  did  not  ike. 

A  relative,  a  young  girl,  LUi,  comes 
to  Brandt  and  his  wife.  She  Is  soon 
dear  to  them.  Their  «°n  ^/f 
love  w»th  her.  Fritz  Is  rabid  in  the  Ger- 
man cause  and  abhors  his  father  s  neu- 
trality or  rather  his  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  United  States.  To  the  coun- 
try house  in  Pennsylvania  come  three 
Germans,  Arndt  a  cashiered  officer  ^ 
who  Incidentally  had  seduced  Brandts! 
niece  In  Breslau;  Llebermann  a  Ger- 
man-American newspaper  editor,  and 
one  Schmidt  Their  purpose  Is  to  foi-m 
a  German  legion  in  America  of  men 
who  have  rfn'orn  allegiance  t"  the 
Emperor  and  will  work  In  his  behalf; 
also  to  destroy  the  factory  once  owned 
by  Brandt,  which  is  furnishing  ammu- 
nition to  the  French. 

They  try  to  get  a  plan  of  the  plant 
from  Brandt.  With  many  fine  speeches 
he  refuses  and  at  last  defies  them.  They 
threaten  to  ruin  him.  He  has  an  at- 
tack of  heart  disease.  While  he  Is  un- 
conscious they  open  a  safe  and  steal 
the  plan.  Then  they  persuade  Fritz  to 
join  them.  He  Is  to  fly  by  night  in  his 
aeroplane  over  the  works  while  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  from  New  York,  seated 
by  him.  will  drop  bombs. 

They  are"  thwarted  by  LIU  and  the 
butler,  two  spies.  For  LIU  Is  not  Miss 
Buelow.  On  her  way  to  America  Miss 
[  Buelow  met  a  Russian  in  Paris  and  ran 
away  with  him.  The  Lill  in  Brandts 
house  was  her  English  governess.  She 
took  Miss  Buelow' s  clothes,  photograph, 
family  papers,  and  on  the  steamer  was 
persuaded  by  a  United  States  secret 
ser\ice  man  to  spy  on  the  visitors  at 
Brandt's  house.  She  knew  about  Arndt  s 
little  affair  in  Breslau.  The  editor  sus- 
pected her  the  moment  he  saw  her,  for 
!  she  had  once  been  in  Chicago. 

1  How  Lili,  with  the  aid  of  the  butler. 
'  thwarts  the  conspirator's  scheme;  how 
1  Fritz,  after  despising  LIU  the  spy.  re- 
iJuses  to  help  the  trio— all  this  must  be 
'leen.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  there  is 
A  happy  ending. 

I  Mr  Forman's  idea  of  utilizing  thi.=' 
topic  Is  of  course  timely.  The  character 
of  Brandt  is  drawn  sj-mpathetically  and 
with  considerable  force.  The  lines  given 
,to  him  have  significance.  It  may  here 
be  said  that  the  dialogue  in  the  first  act 
and  often  in  the  second  Is  well  contrived 
and  well  expressed.  But  the  scenes  In 
which  the  plotters,  figure  are  for  the 
most  part  crudely  melodramatic.  Tne 
glri  Ustening  on  the  balcony,  the  con- 
tinuous opening  and  shutting  of  doors— 
now  you  see  Lili,  now  the  butler,  now 
a  conspifator  or  all  three  of  them--be- 
comes  amusing  rather  than  thrilling. 
There  is  the  "scene  a  falre  In  whlo 
Lill  confesses  to  Fritz  and  succeeds 
turning  him  against  the  Plotters,  bu 
neither  Miss  Kane  nor  Mr.  Ralph  acts 
here  in  a  convincing  manner. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  la  Mr. 
Thompson's  exceUent  impersonation  of 
old  Brandt.    First  of  aU  it  Is  constant- 
'    sincere.    The  man  stands  before  yon, 
iinorous,    remembering  the  Gerr;  ii  y 
-  thi>  riM  poets  and  the  oH  art,  !■  i 


n,  not  V.c'JovIrifr" 
^niaii- -Unerican,       V  \'     ■  ■n, 

fllsh- American,   or  ' ,' 

Jerlcaii.  Mr.  Thomi).-  r.  ^  '  ' 
Jplo  but  not  simple-minded:  qUletiy 
"otUrnal;  eloquent  In  plnln  speech;  a 
Ivablo  character.  And  rare  thing  in 
lese  (lays,  gesture  suited  the  word, 
[cUil  expression  had  meaning  at  an 

PS.  _ 

xlss  Kane,  a  comely  young  -woman, 
«Bs  pleasing  In  the  lighter  moments, 
jut  not  effective  In  the  emotional 
■cene.9-  plausible  at  times  In  a  pretty 
way,  but  not  persuading  the  spectator 
that  with  her  the  same  was  one  of  ure 
or  death.  Miss  Sydmeth  gave  an  amia- 
ble performance  of  Brandt's  wife.  Mr 
Relph  gave  a  fair  Idea  of  fritz,  but 
could  not  make  the  scene  of  Ma  con- 
version reasonable.  It  was  so  sudden, 
so  sudden.  Convinced  that  Llll  was  a 
<;pv,  he  believed  her  gladly  when  she 
rh"ar=ed  the  plotter.<5  with  the  theft  oC 
the  plan!  But  It  would  be  a  hard  task 
for  any  actor  and  any  actress  to  play 
this  scene  with  straight  faces. 

The  three  conspirators  acted  with  the 
requisite  melodramatic  Intensity.  It  Is 
a  pity  that  we  did  not  see  more  of  Bel- 
low "alias  William,  the  butler.  We  sus- 
pected him  of  belns  the  younger  son  of 
a  nobleman  eager  to  help  England  in 
the  humblest  capacity. 

The  Interested  audience  aplBauded  lus- 
tily old  Brandt's  patriotic  speeches  and 
laughed  at  any  exhibition  of  German 
arrogance. 

To  think  that  such  plots  axe  possible 
In  a  quiet  Pennsylvania  town;  that 
euests  will  behave  so  extravagantly  In 
the  house  of  their  host!  And  if  in  this 
unnamed  town,  why  not  In  any  village 
where  a  prxWperous  American  of  Ger- 
man parentafo  is  found?  Mr.  Forman 
has  given  us.  all  timely  warnmg^ 

CALVE  HEADS  BILL  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Great  Artist  Arouses  Enthusiasm — 

Voice  Beautiful  as  Ever. 

Mme.'  Emma  Calve,  famous  for  her 
Impersonation  of  Carmen  and  other 
operatic  roles,  began  a  week's  engage- 
ment at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  yester- 
day afternoon.  She  was  last  heard  here 
in  Bizet's  opera  at  a  special  matinee  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  13,  1912, 
when  Messrs.  Clement  and  Rlddez  and 
Miss  Bernice  Fisher  were  her  associ- 
ates. 

Mme.  Calve's  art  Is  still  young.  The 
voice  itself  is  well  preserved.  It  Is  still 
brilliant,  emotional,  sensuously  beauti- 
ful. The  timbre  Is  still  haunting.  Yes- 
terday her  selections  were  varied.  Da- 
vid's "Perle  du  Brestl"  was  followed 
by  a  dramatic  performance  of  D'Eau- 
lede's  "Le  Clalron."  Then  the  singer, 
draped  In  a  Spanish  shawl  of  gorgeous 
coloring,  sang  the  Habanera  from  the 
opera  with  which  her  name  has  become 
iilseparably  associated.  She  was  in  the 
vi?in  and  displayed  the  familiar  seduc- 
tiveness in  song  and  vividness  In  action. 
The  last  number  was  a  verse  of  "The 
Suwanee  River."  Repeatedly  recalled, 
Mme.  Galve  added  two  short  songs, 
« hich  she  sang  without  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. These  were  singularly 
effective  and  revealed  the  beauties  of 
her  voice  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Others  on  the  bill  aroused  applause. 
The  CKura  Japs  performed  extraor41- 
nary  feats  of  balancing.  Robins,  a 
musical  mimic,  was  seen  here  for  the 
first  time  in  burlesque  Imitations  of  mu- 
sical instruments. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  with  Blanche  Bender 
and  George  A,  Wright,  Jr.,  appeared 
In  William  C.  DeMille's  farce,  "Poor 
Old  Jim."  Jim  Is  of  a  joyous  nature.  It 
is  hard  for  him  to  leave  the  club  even 
at  an  early  hour  In  the  morning.  Con- 
vinced that  his  health  is  doomed,  his 
wife  and  the  family  doctor  persuade 
him  he  Is  already  a  dead  man.  Jim, 
hazy  and  rebellious,  protests  against 
his  wife's  pretended  remarriages  and 
promises  a  less  convivial  future. 

Joe  Keno  and  Rosie  Green,  Clark  and 
Verdi  and  Jim  Diamond  and  Sybil  Bren- 
nan  In  "Nifty  Nonsense"  contributed 
other  acts,  while  Bobby,  the  clever  dog 
comedian  with  the  Maxine  Brothers, 
excited  admiration  and  wonder. 

Next  week  Nora  Bayes  will  head  the 
bill. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE-Pirst  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Revolt,"  a  play 
in  three  acts,  by  Edward  Locke.  Cast: 

Mrs.  Biddle  Jessie  Ralph  , 

Anna  Stopbens. ,  Alma  Belwin 

John  .Stephens..,  ,  Vincent  SerranO' 

Floro  Lai'ose. .   Eleanor  Gordon- 

Clssie  Mackaye.......  Susanne  WiUa 

F.va  Esser  Annette  Tyler 

The  Deacon  ^  Howard  Gould 

The  Souse  Sam  Ed^val■d3 

Fidgetts  Fred  W.  Peters 

The  Prude  Edwin  Mordant 

Nannie  Stephens..^  Betty  Osborne 

Dr.  Tliomas  F.  Rassell  Smith 

A  more  accurate  description  of  this 
piece  than  "a  play  in  three  acts"  would 
be  "a  sermon  in  three  scenes."  No  text 
Is  announced,  but  It  should  be:  "Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives  and  don't  stray 
from  home.  Wives,  don't  try  to  punish 
errant  husbands  by  being  as  bad  as  they 
are."  It's  a  long  text,  but  then,  it's  a 
long  sermon  and  nearly  all  lit  the  cast 
take  turns  at  preaching  on  it. 

An  unsopUstlcated  Brooklyn  girl  after 
eight  years  of  unhappiness,  because  her 
husband  spends  his  nights  across  the 
bridge  along  the  Great  White  Way, 
leaves  the  flat  and,  its  rubber  plant, 
urged  on  by  an  unprincipled  and  vul- 
enr  stepmother  and  goes  to  the  giddy 


tan.    Fioro  used  to  be  l^eua  bt.^, 
when  she  and  the  wife,  now  Mrs. 
Stephens,  worked  In  the  same  5t< 
Brooklyn.  When  Lena  went  wron*. 
na   didn't   sympathizo   with   he^,  sn^ 
scorned  her.    Lena  to  get  ev«^»a. 
prompted  the  stepmother  to  serif  i|anna 

*°Shr  pretends  unbounded 
when  Anna  arrives  at  her  ,f»f 
of  hilQuity.^nd  gives  the  f 
lyn  wife  a  ftautiful  gown  fo' ^he 
"seeing  New  York  party'    that  is 
pected.     Two    tou=rhr  but  ^^eaut'f.^^ 
gowned  girls  of  New  ^ork  night  l.te 
come  in  and  then  arrives  the    pai  U, 
the  Deacon,  the  Souse,  the  P--" ana 
Fidgetts,  who  are  making  a  night  ot 
it  before  taking  the  train  for  some  to.jn 
in  Missouri.   In  a  few  minutes  the  wile, 
who  has  "revolted"   from  home,  le- 
volts"  from  her  gay  surroundlngb,  tor 
the  things  they  do  and  the  things  th^y 
say  are  not  mentioned  in  respectable; 
Brooklyn  flats. 

Wine  and  the  gibes  of  the  girls  spur 
her  on  occasionally,  but  nnally  she  is 
brought  to  full  realization  of  her  sit-  , 
uation.  When  the  dmnken  Deacon 
claims  her  as  his  awn  and  enforces  the 
idea  with  eiftbraces.  Theti  she  aghts^ 
Lena  or  Floro,  trios  to  help  the  brute 
anS  kfter  a  scene  to  which  the  name 
of  the  play  accurately  applies,  the  Prude 
comes  in,  saves  Anna  and  brings  the 
Deacon  to  his  senses.  Word  comes  by 
telephone  that  Anna's  child  is  dying 
This  softens  Floro,  and  the  Prude  takes 
Anna  home.  There,  through  the  wise 
management  of  the  Prude,  ^'^o  is  really 
doctor,  the  husband  and  wife  are 
reconciled.  Part  of  the  doctors  advice 
was:   "Poison  the  stepmother. 

The  sermon  would  have  dragged  sadly 
and  would  have  produced  that  somno- 
lence that  goes  with  overdoses  ot 
preaching  had  It  not  been  for  the  ex- 
tremely efficient  acting  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  company. 

Jessie  Ralph,  as  the  stepmother,  with 
an  extremely  trying  character,  greatly 
overdrawn  In  spots,  made  It  an  extreme- 
°y  good  comedy  part.  Her  slyness  m 
fretting  her  gin  bottle  from  the  mantel 
flock  and  tlklng  breath  tablets  after 
'  each  drink  was  delicious.  Her  expres- 
sfon  when  the  Prude  prescribed  poison 
for  her  was  worth  going  far  to  see. 

Alma  Belwin  made  all  that  could  be 
made  of  the  wife.    She  was  simple,  nat- 
ural not  hysterical,  and  in  the  try  ng 
situations  at  the  "party"  was  forcef ul,  , - 
but  amply  restrained.  j 

Vincent  Serrano,  as  the  husband,  was 
true  to  life  in  his  careless  disregard  of 
his  wife,  his  selfish  brutality  his  love 
for  his  child  and  his  final  realization  of 

*'Ere"nor'  Gordon  looked  the  part  and 
lived  it  as  Floro,  and  vividly  portrayed 
her  hate  and  plotted  revenge  for  Anna. 
The  change  in  her  when  the  news  about 
Anna's  child  came  was  brilliantly  ex- 

^^Thl'men  and  the  girls  of  the  "party'' 
must  have  had  such  scenes  described 
to  them  bv  experts  and  they  learned  the 
lesson  well.  They  were  living  pictures. 

Edwin  Mordant,  the  Prude,  deserves 
special  mention  for  his  exhibit  of  quiet 
dignity,     strength,    .kindliness,     broad  | 
charity  and  common  sense. 


iln  the 


liiivaie  conforfiu:*;  uiK.fi  Iln 
bour.hs  of  a  tree  that  grew  withlr 
gardens  of  the  King."  The  barking  <  f 
a  little  dog  betrayed  him.  As  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  be  found  there  Don 
Diego  was  condemned  to  death.  Ho  was 
.so  terrified  at  tlie  liearing  of  his  sen- 
tence "that  one  and  the  same  night  saw 
the  .same  iiersou  young  and  all  turned 
grey  as  In  age."    King  Ftrdiiiand  par- 

duned  hUni  "aeelJii  b*  bad  exobaiiged 

flower  ot  h     youth  into  the  hoary 

IDiirsofage."  . 
Then  there  Is   the  sad   case  or  tne 
voung  nobleman  who  violated  the  chas- 
tity of  a  lady  in  the  court  and  was  Ken-  j 
tenced  to  the  scaffold.    Brought  before, 
the   Emperor,   he  was  not  recognized.! 
"Ml  the  comllness  and  beauty  of  his 
face  was  vanished,  his  countenance  was 
grown  like  to  that  of  an  old  man  ;  his 
hair  and  beared  turned  grey;  and  m  all 
respects  so  changed  that  the  Emperor 
suspected  some  counterfeit  was  substi- 
tuted in  his  room."    The  nobleman  was 
pardoned,  especially  as  the  lady  ot  the 
court  had  made  a  small  resistance,  bee 
the  workof  Lenmeor  Lemnlusof;Zealand, 
De  Complex,  L.  z.  c.  z.    See  also  the 
story  of  the  Irish  captain  in  the  county 
of  Cork  related  by  the  careful  and  Hon- 
orable Robert  Boyle  In  his  Ex.  Philos. 
c.  U,  pp.  2i6,  247. 


Ill 


■  lliDVll,^^      ln:\,,IK        \V.;li'      piilllcd.  The 

first  appeared  In  the  ls.«ue  of  Dec.  87-29, 
1709  (No.  113),  and  reads  as  follows: 

NEVER  SEE.X  BSCORE. 
HIS  Day,  being  the  29th  ot  this  Instant, 


T 


Decennber.  next  Door  to  the  Grecian's 
Head  Cotrec-Hou»e,  over  against  Cecil- 
street  In  the  .Strand,  will  be  publlsh'd  for 
the  first  Time,  a  PICTtlRE  finely  drawn, 
bv  an  extraordinary  Maajer.  which  lias 
many  curious  and  wonderfully  pieaRlng 
and  surprising  Motions  In  It,  all  natural. 
It  Is  after  tiie  .Wanner  of  the  Foreicn 
Moving  Picture  f.prmrrlv  shewn  In  Fk-et- 
strcet,  but  with  Kreatu-  Varietv,  and  far 
exceeding  that.  There  needs  no  more  lo 
net  U  forth;  tor  ilu:  I'iciurc  will  siieali 
Uarlf. 

Th9  second  advcrtiiiement  appeared 


Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth   pooh-poohs  the 
Idea  that  the  hair  can  turn  white  In  a 
'  single  night.   It  is  no  more  possible,  he 
I  says,    for    "such    llghtnlng-llke  depig- 
i  mentation  to  take  place  In  the  human 
hair  without  chemical  assistance  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  water  to  run  up- 
liill." 


From  Grief 

Uvlpurtus,  elected  Bishop  of  Raceburg, 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  confirma-, 
tlon  thereof  from  the  Pope;  where,  find- 
ing himself  neglected  and  rejected  by 
him,  upon  the  account  of  his  youth,  the 
next  night  for  grief  all  the  hair  of  his 
head  was  turned  gray,  whereupon  he 
was  received.  See  Helnrlch  Kornmann's 
"De  Mlraculis  Virorum"  (Kirchkeim, 
1014).  Kornmann  was  an  eminent  doctor 
of    Jurisprudence    and   accustomed  to 


weighing  evidence. 

Sir  Ronald  Gower  in  1873  visited  Jean 
i-riednch  Maxime  de  Waldeck  in  Paris 


aias  request  his  recollections  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  first  saw  her  at  Tri- 
anon. "I  was  far  from  foreseeing  then 
the  fatal  revolution  of  '93  and  the  con-  I 
ciergerle  where  I  saw  her  with  hair  al- 
ready  becoming  grey.  It  Is  not,  then 
astonishing  that  it  turned  white  during 

demSn/'"'  '""""^"^  ""^^^ 

anTotherr'''"'^  ^"""^  Ludovico  Sporza 

From  Fear. 

the  folio  of  Jean 
Schenck  de  GrafCenberg,  a  learned  Swiss 
physician  (1531-159S):  "Observationutn 
t^^  f^h"'"  ^"'"men  "  He  mentions 
,, if  l^^'"  5  ^fartinns  Delrio,  the  Jes- 
^  X  ""y-  hardly  15  years  old,  was 

t^l^'^^^^-  ^^'^"^  '^e^'rd  ail  the 
h  if^uf^^P^''"'"^  °f  his  hfe,  "what 
,11  death, 
all  the  hair  of  his  head  turned  grey  i„ 
the  compass  of  one  night  " 

"n/he^'n    .^P^^'^rd  of  a  noble  faniib 
being  m  love  with  a  young  ladv  of 


Strange  Hair 

Strange  stories  are  told  of  hair.  PUny 
the  elder  In  his  chapter  "of  the  Scy- 
thians and  the  diversitle  of  other  na- 
tions," has  this  sentence:  "Ctesias  saith 
there  is  a  race  or  kinred  of  the  Indians 
named  Bandore,  inhabltatlng  certain  val- 
ues, who  live  two  hundred  years;  in 
their  vouthfuU  time  the  haire  of  their 
head  is  white,  but  as  they  grow  to  age 
waxeth  black." 

On  March  20,  1759,  Mr.  Haynes,  a 
carpenter  in  St.  John's  street,  London, 
was  seized  with  a  giddiness.  His  anx- 
ious wife  was  rubbing  the  part  afflicted 
when  his  hair  came  off  from  his  head 
and  his  eyebrows.  The  Annual  Regis- 
ter (1759,  p.  58)  says:  "The  same  acu- 
dent  happened  some  years  before  to  Mr. 
Stanley  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
I  Truly  this  is  a  little  world  of  great  | 
wonders !  : 

Dignified. 

The  Mercure  de  Prance  is  again  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  but  once  a  month  for 
the  present  instead  of  twice.  The  edi- 
tor Alfred  Vallette.  contributes  a  pre- 
face in  which  he  says:  ".AlII  understood 
that  the  only  thins  we  could  do  eight 
months  ago  was  to  hold  our  tongues. 
Compared  with  this  upheaval,  which 
suddenly  distui^ed  all  values,  what  were 
literature,  poetry,  art,  phil.i.sophy,  even 
...cience  worth— all  the  things  which 
were  the  joy  and  the  reason  Of  our 
living?  -Ml  our  labors  were  mere 
■aniPS,  and  we  could  not  decently  play 
Them  while  the  country,  with  grave 
endurance,  withstood  the  aggre-ssion  of 
a  mad  people.  We  had  resolved  to  pub- 
lish a«ain  only  when  that  dangerous 
lunatic  had  been  safely  shut  up  ui  a 
madhous*." 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  O., 
writes  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  he  would  like  to  see  the  toothpick 
"both  wooden  and  the  'quill  inclosed  in 
the  dainty  antiseptic  package,'  shelved 
with  the  Saturday  night  bath  and  spell- 
ing matches."  No  doubt  he  would  also 
put  on  the  shelf  the  napkin-ring,  even 
I  when  It  is  of  costly  material  and  in- 
'  scribed  "To  Father."  Yet  Cleveland  has 
been  called  "the  city  of  homes."  Does 
Mr.  Bishop  have  a  fresh  napkin  for  each 
meal?  Does  he  throw  it  down  as  he  rises 
from  table,  with  a  lordly  gesture  as  one 
saying  "Dum  the  expense!"? 

No.    the  toothpick    will  not  soon  be 
Shelved.    It  is  a  necessary  implement 
of  peace.    No  one  will  defend  Its  use  in 
public— In  the  street— at  table— or  in  a 
leisure  hour  when  It  takes  the  place  of 
gum.  lovage.  or  eating  tobacco.  We 
should  not  like  to  surprise  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  earnestly  engaged  with 
one.    But  the  toothpick  has  a  long  and 
I  honorable    history.     The    ancient    Ro-  i 
mans  used  it.    Calvlac  In  his  "La  Civile 
honestete,"     stolen     largely   from  the 
book   of  etiquette   bv  Erasmus,  urged 
the  necessity    of  a  toothpick    made  of 
wood  or  a  chicken  bone.    Never  should 
Ithe  knife  or  a  nail  or  a  napkin  be  em- 
j ployed    as    a  cleanser.    Erasmus  was 
equally    severe:    "If  anything  rejnains 
between  your  teeth,  do  not  u^ie  a  knife  ' 
or  your  nails  to  remove  It,  as  do.gs  and  ' 
cats  do;  nor  a  napkin;  but  take  a  tooth-  ' 

  ot  mastic  or  quill,  or  a  little  bone 

the   foot  of  a  capon  or  boiled 

  Collgny,  the  great  admiral,  sported 

his  toothpick,  when  It  was  not  busied. 
In  some  part  of  his  ferocious  whlsker- 


In  the  Issue  of  Jan.  28-31,  1710  (Np.  127), 

and  reads  as  follows: 

rpo  be  seen  dally  at  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  Head  In  Fleet-street,  a  new 
Moving  Picture,  drawn  by  the  best  Hand, 
with  great  Variety  of  curious  Motions  and 
Figure.s,  which  -form  a  most  agreeable 
Prospect.  It  haa  the  general  Approbation 
of  all  who  see  it,  and  far  exceeds  the  Orig- 
inal formerly  shewn  at  the  same  Place. 
N.  B.  This  Picture  was  never  exposed  to 
iPubltck  View  before  the  Beginning  ot  the 
present  Year  1710. 

The  third  advertisement,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Issue  of  Feb.  4-7,  1710 
(No.  180),  Is  Identical  with  the  second. 
(No.  129,  cited  by  Altken  and  In  the 
Oxford  dictionary.  Is  probably  a  mis- 
print for  No  127.)  I  confess  that  these 
advertisements  do  not  convey,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  clear  Idea  of  what  a  "mov- 
ing picture"  was;  but  the  lines  from 
Gay's  "Fan,"  quoted  by  Marlon  Bush, 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter: 

a  In  Aarkened  rooms,  wbere  light  can  only  pau 
■  Thro'  the  small  circle  of  a  convex  glass; 
On  the  wliite  sheet  the  moving  figures  rise. 
The  forest  waves,  clouds  float  along  the  skies. 

Cannot  further  information  be  ob- 
tained In  regard  to  these  "moving  pic- 
tures" of  two  centuries  ago?  Exactly 
when  was  "The  Foreign  Moving  Picture 
formerly  shown  In  Fleet  street"  ? 

ALBERT  MATHEWS. 
Boston,  May  3. 


The  Made  Tie 

"D.  O.  N."  writes  In  answer  to  "T.  T. 
D.,"  asking  why  a  made  tie  Is  con- 
sidered among  men  to  be  a  solecism; 
"For  the  same  reason  that  a  cast  Iron 
balustrade  is  vulgar  and  one  of  hand- 
wrought  iron  a  thing  of  beauty." 


Stamford  and  Meyer 

Sir  Charles  Vllllers  Stanford,  the  com- 
poser of  music,  will  be  in  Connecticut 
at  the  end  of  this  month.    It  was  Sir 
Charles  who  early  in  the  year  put  plain 
questions .  to  Prof.   Kuno  Meyer   in  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times.    "I  asked 
Joachim  in  1900  if  he  was  a  pro-Boer. 
He  replied,  'I  was  until  I  saw  that  they 
were  ready  and  you  were  not.'  I  recom- 
mend  this  common  sense  view  of  his 
greater  compatriot  to  the  confused,' or 
poisoned  brain  of   Prof.   Kuno  Meyer. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  subtleties  of  lan- 
guage.   Will  he  explain  the  meaning  of 
I  'Der  Tag'  as  used  in  Germany  for  many 
(years  past?    Will  he  venture  to  hold 
that  it  alludes  to  the  day  when  Eng- 
I  land  would  without  provocation  attempt 
the  destruction  of  an  inconvenient  rival,' 
,  and  that  the  wholesale  reduction  of  her 
army — officers,  rafik  and  file,  artillery 
I  and  arsenal  worKman  alike— complete.* 
I  the   proof   ot   her   deep-laid  .schemes? 
I  Does  he  think  that  the  naval  chiefs  ot  a 
!  country  intent  upon  aggression  recom- 
'  mend  its  inhabitants  to  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds?  Or  is  his  letter  only  the 
■  outcome   of  di.=appointment   tha^  they 
woke  up  to  such  purpose  when  the  C,<:\  - 
;  man-made  alarum  ran*?" 


/ 


ATWOOD-BAKER 


pick 

from 

fowl 


We  like  the  old  form  "pick  tooth"  as  it 
is  found  in  English  literature  from  1542 
to  the  present  day.  "My  Lord  and  I 
after  dinner  sat  down  by  the  fireside  in 
an  idle.  Indolent,  pick  tooth  - 


way.' 


"Moving  Pictures"  of  1709-1710. 

\a%  the  World  Wags: 

I  No  Boston  library  owns  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  the  "Tatler,"  but  the 
kindness  ot  a  friend  has  enabled  me  to 
examine  the  first  150  numbers  (from 
-■Vprll  12.  1709,  to  March  25,  1710).  During 
that  period  three  advertisements  of  a  I 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1    Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Balcer,  assisted 
by     the     Koessler      String  Quartet 
(Maurice  Koessler,  C.  Pinfield,  Walter 
!  Blumenau,  Bruno  Steinke  of  the  Bos- 
j  ton  Symphony  Orchestra)  and  Walter 
Arno,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  last  even- 
I  ing  in  Steinert  Hall.    The  program  was 
as    follows:    Mozart,    first   and  fourth 
movements  of  Mozart's  quartet  in  C- 
Major;  Marteau,  eight  songs  for  voice 
and  string  quartet   (first   time  here); 
Leroux.  Le  Nil  (violin,  Mr.  Koessler); 
'Mahler,  Hans  und  Grethe,  Aus!  Aus!; 
Engel,    A    Faded    Leaf  Conspirators; 
Thomas,  Chansonette;  Holmes,  La  Belle 
du  Rol. 

Marteau'a  songs  are  dedicated  "to  his 
j  wife  Agnes."  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
he  chose  as  the  first  poem  of  the  group,  i 
Lenau'3  "An  Agnes."    Yet  we  remem- j 
I  ber     reading    an     announcement     of : 
Marteau's  marriage  In  Breslau  to  one 
Blanche    Hlr.secorn-Marchal.    Wliether ; 
Agnes  is  the  first  or  second  wife  we : 
are  unable  to  say.  In  the  musical  world,  , 
I  as  in  high  society  at  Newport,  there  are  ■ 
I  constant  transfers  and  promotiona  In  j 
marital  relationship.  i 
The  songs  can  hardly  be  called  songs 
In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
The   voice     is   used   with   the  string 
I  quartet  as  a  fifth   instrument  in  en- 
semble.    These  instruments    work  to- 
I  gether  to  establish  a  mood.     For  the 
I  most  part  the  music  is  the  result  of 
j  hard  labor.    There  is  seldom  a  spontane- 
1  ous  phrase  for  the  voice ;  there  is  little 
vocal  emotion ;  nor  is  the  instrumental 
nortion    often    sen=uous    or  dramatic. 
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Yet  there  are  at  times  pleasing  effects 
.'IS  in  the  fifth,  a  love  song,  and  in 
li  e  eighth,  "Autumn."  The  effect  of  the 
c/th  would  huve  been  still  more  marked 
if  ttie  strings  had  been  more  subdued; 
•  nd  in  fact  througliout  the  cycle  the 
quartet  might  have  played  with  greater 
rlynamic  variety,  "with  a  more  pro- 
nounced regard  forinuances. 

The  singer  of  thafee  songs  has  no  easj' 
t  isl?.  Mrs.  Baker  ie  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  accomplished  it  with  so  much 
skill  and  with  snch  rhetorical  under- 
standing. Her  voice  is  an  agreeable. 
.';\  mpathetic  one,  of  pure  quality,  fresh, 
'  ill  trained.  The  extreme  upper  tones 
may  yet  gain  in  body  and  brilliance. 

It  was  musically  a  relief  after  Mar- 
teau's  songs  to  hear  Leroux's  "Nil," 
with  the  obligato  of  Mr.  Koessler.    The  I 
songs   of   Mahler,    unfamilljur  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  hearers  last  even-  i 
ing.  treat  of  rustic  life  and  manners, 
"ilans  and  Grethe"  is  perhaps  the  more] 
s  uccessful  with  Its  dance  swing  and 
I'rtive  spirit 

Mrs.  Baker,  still  a  pupil,  gives  prom- 
->  s  for  the  future.    She  not  only  sings 
.'i"reeably;  she  already  is  able  to  ex- 
pifss  various  emotions  and  sentiments 
in  a  persuasive  an.J  convincing  manner. 

There  was  a  large  and  warmly  ap- 
preciative audience. 

We  recommend  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  Anti-Rat  and  Fly  Committee 
the  following  recipe  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1627  with  the  heading  "How  to 
drive  away  Flyes  that  they  shal  never 
come  agalne." 

"When  thou  wllte  drive  a  waye  Flyea  j 
from  anye  place  that  there  shall  none 
bee  seene  there  agalne  make  the  image 
of  a  Flye  In  the  stone  of  a  Ring:  or  as  | 
my  booke  saith  Mlzaldus,  in  a  plate  of 
Brasse  or  Copper,  or  of  Tlnne  make  the 
imsLge  of  a  Flye,  of  a  Spider,  or  of  a 
Serpent,  the  second  face  of  Pisces  then 
ascending.  And  whiles  you  are  making 
a  graving  of  them  say:  This  is  the 
Image  which  dooth  clean  rid  all  Flyes 
for  ever.  Then  bury  the  same  In  the  | 
mi.st  of  the  house,  or  hang  it  in  anie 
rince  of  the  house,  (but  it  thou  hast 
f.  nre  such  plates,  and  burie  or  hang 
ihfm  in  foure  corners  of  the  house, 
o.  hide  them  within  the  walles,  that  no 
Ijody  take  them  away.  It  were  farre 
better.t  But  this  laying  of  them  must 
be  when  the  first  face  of  Taurus  doth 
•is'-pnd.  And  so  no  Fly  will  come  In 
I  le,  nor  tarry  there.  Ptolomle  salth 
UiHt  he  saw  the  traile  herof  in  the 
house  of  King  Adebatus:  who  was  very 
wise,  and  was  marvailous  expert  in 
naturall  Maglcke,  in  whose  Palace  or 
Place  there  was  neither  Flye  nor  any 
other  hurting  worme.  And  that  I  might 
search  it  out  saythe  he:  I  brought  in 
thither  lyve  Flyes,  which  prcsentlie 
died.  Mlzaldus." 

Now  this  Mizaldus,  or  Antolne  Mizauld, 
was  not  only  a  skilful  physician,  but 
au  astrologer  and  a  prophet.  He  died 
very  old  in  Paris  in  1578.  His  published 
works  are  many. 


Swat  That  Fly. 

here  have  been  human  fly-catchers  of 
.acknowledged  dexterity.   There  was  our 
old  friend  Flavius  Domitianus,  the  Em- 
peror.   It  was  his  practice  "to  retire 
himselfe  daily  into  a  secret  place  for  one 
houve  and  there  to  do  nothing  else  but 
to  catch  flies,  and  with  the  sharp  point 
of  a  bodkin  or  writing  Steele  prick  them 
'  through."     Joseph    Capper,  Esq.,  who 
ii-l  at  Kennlngton.  Eng.,  on  Sept.  fi, 
^  1.  at  the  age  of  77,  was  known  to  his 
I.  ial  a-ssociates  at  the  Horns  as  "Domi- 
lian.  '   We  have  a  right  to  infer  that  he 
was  somewhat  clumsy  In  his  methods, 
!"nr  the  following  story  is  told  about  "a 
■hance  that  befell  him  in  the  indul- 
1  e  of  this  fly-killing  proponsit.v  which 
rursued  with  all  the  oagernes.s  of  a 
ihful  sportsman. "     After  dinner.  It 
.  a&  lUs  custom  to  take  a  pint  of  wltie. 
He  had  a  glass,  a  tumbler  and  a  bowl 
put  on  the  table  before  him.  and  then 
covered  his  wine  with  a  piece  of  paper' 
to  prevent  flies  from  quaffing.     "One  J 
aa.v  he  happened  to  leave  the  room  and' 
during  his  absence  a  gentleman  laid  on' 
.the  paper  a  small  piece  of  snuff  of  cm-' 
die     Capper  on  his  return,  mistaking 
It  for  a  fly,  said  to  himself:    'Aha!  now 
I  shall  have  you,'  and  cautiously  creep- 
I  ing  toward  the  table,   with   h's  stick 
discharged  such  a  blow  as  shivered  his 
!  glasses  Into  a  thousand  pieces  to  the  no 
(■mall  diversion  of  the  company."  Yet 
Capper  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of 
•  ->;.!)21.  9s,  2d. 
We  know  a  man  of  reflnement  in  Boa- 
I  ton,  of  delicate  constitution  and  poetic 
«ouI,  who  cannot  drive  a  nail,  hang  a 
^■1'  ture,  or  perform  any  humble„  necea- 
-\'  household  office;  but  he  has  the 
singular  gift  of  catching  flies  with  his 
hand.    His  Judgment  of  distance  Is  un- 
1  erring.    The  sweep  of  his  arm  Is  to  be 
compared    only    with    the    gesture  of 
Millet's   Sower.     Unlike    Domltian,  he 
would  not  tortue  a  fly  for  the  wealth 
of  Indies.    Having  crunched  the  Insect, 
he  goe.s  to  the  bathroom  and  performs 
tVio  lesser  ablution.     We  suggest  that 
-Mr.  Benjamin  'WTilrllngton,  for  that  Is 
'•■I    name,   be    appointed   an  honorary 
iho-  o*'  ffie  Anti-Rat  and  Fly  Com- 


The  ny  has  had  its  defenders.  At  the 
inext  meeting  of  the  committee  some  I 
jone  should  read  in  a  dear  bell-Ilkel 
!  voice  Chapter  XH.,  "Of  the  Use  of 
I  Flyes"  in  "The  The.atre  of  Insects," 
by  Tho.  Mouffet,  Doctor  in  Physick 
(London,  1658).  There  are  seven  folio 
pages.  We  have  robm  here  for  only 
one  quotation. 

"The  last  use  of  Plies  (and  that  not 
to   be   contemned   neither)    appears  to 
be  this,  that  whereas  none  of  them 
passe   a  Summer,   yet   some  of  them 
do  not  live  out  a  short  day,  we  should  by 
them  be  put  in  minde  of  our  own  frailty 
and  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  vanishing 
life;  the  which  although  preserved  with 
all   the  dainty  food  that  can  be  got, 
with  the  softest  raiment,  and  all  the 
best   waies   and   means    that  may  be 
for  a  short  space,  yet  when  it  seems 
i  most  to  flourish.   It  on  a  sudden  de- 
;  clines  and  scarce  with  the  fly  holds  out 
I  an  Autumn,  much  lesse  a  Winter;  we 
are  in  Pindar's  account  but  'Daiesiiien.' 
I  i.  e..  of  a  daios  continuance,  and  as  the 
I  dream  of  a  shadow." 

"v^**?  1  Mir 

!"fhe  Last  Laugh"  Enjoyed  by 
Large  Audience— Humor- 
ous Production. 


oul  al)Ove  the 
shob  siSd  the  "jDovleB."  Has  she  been 
BtudylBg  the  vers  llbre  of  the  French 
and  of  certain  ultra-modern  American 
poets,  among  them  Miss  Amy  Lowel! 

This  -we  know:  Yesterday  we  received 
the  following  poem  signed  by  her  and 
with  this  prose:  "It's  kind  of  early  f'v 
morning  glories,  but  you  get  the  id'  • 
don't  you?"  And  where  did  Miss  Hazel 
pick  up  the  word  "coolth"?  It's  a  good 
Word.  It's  a  pity  that  it  has  dropped 
out  of  famiUar  conversation.  Sir  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton  was  fond  of  It;  see  his  i 
"Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  But 
we  are  keeping  Miss  Hazel  waiting; 

FOU  A  MORNING. 
Tbig  very  morning,  then,  a  leafy  Tine, 
Bourgeoning  npon  my  window  lattice. 
Offered  me  a  purple  flower. 
Happy,  it  noddtd  in  the  early  coolth 
Turning  its  relvct  lieart  to  the  gentle  sun. 
At  noon,   smitten  by  the  searing  heat,  my 
flower  die<i. 

Tonight  It  hangs  forlorn,  a  Bbrlrelled  ttiing, 
gwayiDg  like  a  silent  funeral  bell 
Against  the  cold  8ea  breeze. 
The  cold  sea  breeze 
Wbiap'ring  thro'  my  lattice: 
"This  Is  life— and  love." 


Concert  One  to  Be  Remembered 
Gratefully— Brilliant  Closing 
Performance. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COUT  THEATRE:  First  performance] 
in  Boston  of  "The  Last  Laugh,"  a  new; 
play  in  three  acts  by  Paul  Dickey  and 
Charles  W.  Goddard. 

Dr.  Bruce  Henry  Harmon 

Dr.  Tranris  Everett  Butterfleld 

Bugenin  Bruce  Inez  Plummer 

Sarali  Gertrude  Clemens 

BoBco  Stephen  Maleyl 

Dr.  Dunlop  Albert  Gran 

Jim  Kdward  Abeles 

Mary  Marion  Murray 

\  Policeman..  Herbert  Main  ^ 

Dr.  Wayne  NeH  Burton 


The  Made  Tie.  1 

"D.  O.  N."  wrote  to  us  that  a  madc-tlo 
is  considered  to  be  a  solecism,  "for  the  | 
eame  reason  that  a  castlron  balustrade 
Is  vulgar  and  one  of  hand-wrought  iron 
a  thing  of  beauty." 

"H.  B.  H."  now  answers  him:  "Is  this 
really  the  reason?  Is  a  householder  ex- 
pected to  make  his  own  wrought  Iron ; 
balustrade?  Or  does  he  engage  one  from  | 
a  man  who  can  make  it  better  than  he 
can?  Is  it  usual  to  take  down  your 
hand-wrought  balustrade  each  night  and 
put  it  together  again  in  the  mornin.ar?  I 
ask  merely  for  information,  as  I  own  im 
balustrade  and  I  mai<e  up  my  tie  each 
qwraSKt  t^ui  aavlOK  rnVMsH  frojs  '.viU- 


Mr.  P.edman  George  Abbott 

Dr.  Bruce,  a  celebrated  anatomist  .in<I 
surgeon,  had  endeavored  for  some  t'"'*. 
lo  make  a  living  man  out  of  pones  and/ 
tissue.  His  experiments  had  failed. 
Charitable  colleagues  said  that  he  was 
crazy.  Medical  journals  redlculed  hisl 
attempts.  And  now  he  tries  once  more. 
His  assistant,  Dr.  Francis,  and  his 
friend.  Dr.  Dunlop,  fear  that  he  will 
really  lo.se  his  reason.  To  save  him 
they  persuade  one  .lim,  a  simple-minded 
fellow,  to  be  substituted  at  a  critical 
moment  for  the  thing  swathed  In  ban 
dages.     Jim   conies  to  life  and  Bruce 


garity,'  though  I  make  no  claim  to  the 
production  of  a  'thing  of  beauty.'  " 

"T.  T.  D.,"  who  first  raised  the  ques- 
tion, writes  again,  moved  by  "D.  O. 
N.'s"  answer:  "The  parallel  is,  I  think, 
imperfect.  By  this  reasoning  hand- 
made ties  alone  are  in  good  taste.  The 
question  of  material  is  not  involved. 
Why  should  the  wearer  of  a  'made  tie' 
be  subjected  to  scorn  and  opprobrium? 
Is  it  reprehensible  to  wear  a  cravat  ar- 
ranged by  its  manufacturer?  Does  the 
appearance  upon  the  neck  of  the  owner 
suggest  a  love  of  morning  slumber  which 
necessitates  hasty  dressing  In  order  to 


exults.     But  Jim's  check  for  »1000   is  l,|  enable  him  to  get  to  the  office  In  sea- 

eon?   Or  is  the  wearing  of  It  a  shameful 
I  admission  of  inability  to  tie  the  cravat 


dated  the  next  day. 

His  daughter,  Eugenia,  In  lovs  with 
Francis,  is  told  that  this  modern  Frank- 
enstein will  be  born  a  baby.  She  In- 
sists on  being  his  nurse  to  the  horror 
of  her  betrothed.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
what  situations  arise  with  opportunities 
for  broad  and  uproarious  farce. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  those  who  will 
go  to  the  Cort,  If  we  should  tell  of 
Dr.  Bruce's  little  joke  or  of  the  scenes 
that  hang  on  it.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
end  act  the  audience  was  thoroughly 
mystified.  Jim,  the  baby,  had  leaped 
through  the  window.  Who  then  was  the 
swathed  apparition  that  came  out  of 
the  box  on  the  right  hand?  The  actor 
that  took  the  part  of  Mike  was  not 
ii.-\med  on  the  playbill  of  last  night. 

Other  characters  are  the  maid,  who 
is  also  confused  between  Jim  and  Mike; 
Marv  who  Is  Jim's  wife  and  in  pursuit 
of  him;  Bosco  a  cowardly  Negro— let  us 
hope  that  the  mayor,  superintendent  of 
police,  the  Legislature  and  the  Gover- 
nor will  not  therefore  be  entreated  to 
forbid  the  plav;  Dr.  Wayne,  who  ad- 
mits grudgingly  the  triumph  of  hi.s 
colleague,  and  Mr.  Redmand,  an  Im-, 
possible  reporter. 

The  three  acts  take  place  In  Bruce'sl 
laboratory,  although  some  of  the  bills; 
stated  that  the  third  was  laid  in 
a  flour  mill,  from  which  we  Infer  that 
this  act  has  been  changed  since  the, 
production  of  the  play  a  short  time  ago.  . 
Ihe  one  scene  is  realistically  set.  The 
process  of  vitalizing  the  supposedly  in- 
ert and  lifeless  mass  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act  is  interesting,  even  excit- 
ing, whatever  physicians  may  say  to 
tile  technical  language  employed.  I 
The  farce  was  played  with  great  i 
vigor  by  all  concerned.   Mr.  Abeles  was 

j  often  amusing,  but  why  did  he  find  it 
necessary  to  accentuate  hrs  humor  by 
so  many  'Wamns"  and  "hells"'?  These 

'  words  are  not  really  funny  in  them- 
selves even  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Billy 
Sunday.  Mr.  Harmon  gave  an  excellent 
performance,  especially  In  the  first  act, 
of  the  visionary  doctor.  The  others 
were  incessantly  active  when  they'Vere 
on  the  stage. 

The  large  audience  laughed  loudly 
throughout  the  farce.  Utiua  the  authors 
and  comedians  were  rewarded.  From 
the  attitude  of  the  audience  it  would 
seem  that  "The  Last  Laugh"  would 
have  a  prosperous  run.  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  dramatists  who  wrote 
"The  Misleading  Lady"  were  williBg  to 
sign  tlieir  names  to  this  farce. 


-ccuing  whei 


attractively  one's  self.  These  are  the 
vital  questions.  A  better  argument  than 
any  of  these  is  to  be  found  In  a  well 
known  poem  by  Browrning: 

"Better,  youth 
Should  strive  through  acts  nncoutb. 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  ought  found 
made." 

We  are  pleased  at  finding  "T.  T.  D." 
using  the  word  "cravat."  Yet  there  aro 
men  born  to  wear  a  "tie";  some  to  wear 
a  "string-tie."  Perhaps  wc  do  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan  Injustice,  but  we  think  of  him  as 
associated  with  a  "string-tie,"  a  wisp, 
untidy,  mussed. 

Lost  Words. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  have  we  of  this  country  lost  so 
many  fine  English  words  of  topographi- 
cal import  still  popularly  current  In 
Great  Britain?  New  England  presents 
upon  an  area  much  smaller  than  Great 
Britain  most  of  the  mother  island's 
topographical  features,  but  we've  lost 
tho  words  to  name  such  features.  Who 
of  us  uses  in  common  speech  such  words 
as  "holt,"  "heath."  "tor."  "hanger.  " 
"moor,'  "shaw."  "swale,"  "beck,"  or 
half  a  dozonrmore  that  one  might  recall 
by  the,aid  of  a  dictionary?  "Fen"  and 
"fell"  see:ii  to  have  survived  hercf' 
though  I  bave  not  h«ard  jihem  9l#9^ 

I  where  In  the  United  States.  Many  such 
words  must  be  used  in  Canada,  one 
may  guess,  and  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
we  should  have  lost  them.  They  are 
not  only  useful  and  significant,  but  full 
of  historic  interest.  Two  words  of  topo- 
graphical eignificance  occur  to  ma  that 
I  have  not  found  in  any  dictionary,  and 
have  heard  used  in  two  widely  sepa- 
rated places,  and  not  elsewhere.  Three 
hundred  miles  south  of  Boston  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  a  small  tidal  estuary 
connected  with  a  creek  is  sometimes 
called  a  "spung."  while  "Grassy 
Sprain"  is  the  name  of  a  long,  narrow, 
weedy  pond  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The 
word  "sprain"  I  have  not  heard  else- 
wliere  than  as  part  of  this  proper  name. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

Brookline.  May  5. 

In  English  dialect  "spung"  or  "spong" 
means  a  narrow  piece  «f  land. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  24th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  34th  season.  Tho  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

BeettaoTen  —Symphony  hi  0  minor.  No.  5 

Liszt  

"Maiepp«,"   Symphonic   Poem,    No.   8  (after 
Victor  Hugoi. 

Strauss  "TIU  Enlenspiegi-l's  Mem  Pr»nks" 

Wagner  

Prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger  Ton  Nuernberg" 
This  concert  was  one  to  remember 
gratefully  rather  than  one  to  discuss. 
The  vocabulary  of  eulogy  is  more  lim- 
ited than  that  of  blame.  Swinburne 
with  all  his  verbal  wealth,  hlgti-sound- 
Ing  sentences  and  varied  rhythms  Is 
never  so. tiresome  as  In  his  dithyrambs 
In  praise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists. Heap  adjective  on  adjective, 
weave  phrases  out-colorlnj  Tyrlan 
purple,  and  you  cannot  give  an  adequate 
Idea  of  a  musical  composition  or  per- 
formance to  him  that  did  not  hear  It. 

A  brilliant  season  was  brought  to  an 
extraordinarily    brilliant     end.   ,  Beet- 
hoven's symphony  was  played  most  elo- 
quently.    The   conception    was   superb  1 
in  its  breadth;  dramatic  without  singu- , 
larlly,   affectation,    extravagance;  per- 
fectly rounded,  rich  in  beautifully  ex-  | 
presslve  details.    In  the  minds  of  some  j 
conductors   the   Finale   after   the   first  j 
glorious  outburst  is  a  falling  from  the  { 
lofty   height;    but    In   this   Finale  Dr. 
Muck  triumphed  where  some  have  been 
only  laborious,  and  others  have  wholly 
failed.     He   not   only   maintained  the 
interest;  he  so  treated  the  various  sec- 
tions  that   they   seemed  Indispensable 
to  a  stupendous  whole.    The  final  tri- 
umphal song  for  once  was  not  an  anti- 
climax. 

Vividly  picturesque  was  his  interpre- 
tation of  Liszt's  "Mazeppa."  whlcJk  Is 
as  flamboyant  as  Victor  Hugo's  poem. 
The  composition  has  the  "panache"  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  romantic  music 
and  painting  Inspired  by  "Jeune 
France."  Mr.  George  Moore  described 
Hugo's  "Les  Orlentales,"  In  which 
"Mazeppa"  was  published,  as  "an  East 
Of  painted  cardboard,  tin  daggers  and' 
a  military  bfind  playing  the  'Turkish 
Patrol'  In  the  Palais  Royal" ;  but  he 
also  wrote ;  "The  verse  Is  grand,  noble, 
tremendous."  The  symphonic  poem  of 
Liszt  should  be  played  in  this  plpmed 
spirit  of  romanticism.  He  did  not  write 
It  with  his  tongue  In  his  cheek.  To 
him  Mazeppa  symbolized  genius,  perse- 
cuted, crushed,  but  at  last  rising  supe- 
rior, standing  erect  and  victorious  in 
royal  might."  All  this  was  real  to  him. 
He  expressed  In  music  his  convictions 
with  the  audacity  of  a  melodramatic 
genius.  There  should  be  no  sand-pa- 
pering of  the  music  descriptive  of  Maz- 
eppa's  wild  ride ;  nor  should  the  con- 
ductor shrink  from  the  tonltruant  de- 
livery of  the  typical  theme  swayed  by 
the  thought  that  the  motive  migl  i 
called  bombastic,  or  even  vulgar,  ik: 
Is  the  "panache''  In  all  Its  romanti'- 
splendor.  The  Hungarian  episode  in 
the  March-Finale,  with  its  piquant  In- 
strumentation, Is  eminently  Lisztian. 
Dr.  Muck  not  only  recognized  the  "pan- 
ache"  and  gloried  in  It ;  as  an  interpre- 
ter, as  a  leader  of  his  men,  he  wore  it. 

The  performance  of  Strausa's  Rondo,  | 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  com- 
poser's works— perhaps  the  one  that  is 
wholly  excellent  In  Its  combination  of 
beauty,  humor,  sentiment  and  bold  Im- 
■  agination— was  remarkably  elastic  and 
impressive.  The  Prelude  to  "Die  Mels-  ' 
tersinger"  brought  a  sonorous  close,  yet 
after  the  preceding  compositions  Wag- 
ner's Instrumentation  In  this  Instance 
often  seemed  thick  and  turgid. 

The  great  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
Applauded  again  and  again  as  he  came 
upon  the  stage.  Dr.  Muck  was  re- 
called with  fervor  several  times  after 
the  symphony,  and  after  Wagner's 
prelude  there  was  a  prolonged  demon- 
stration In  his  honor. 

A  few  notes  concerning  the  work  of 
the  season  may  not  be  amiss. 

Forty-eight    composers    were  repre- 
sented with  101  orchestral  pieces,  con- 
certos, arias,  song,  etc.   Of  these  com- 
posers nine  were  French:  Berlior 
'Chabrler  (2),  Debussy  (1),  Fra' 
Walloon,    but    naturalized    Frer-  i 
2),  d'Indy   (1).  Lalo   (2),  Rave 
Ropartz  (1),  Saint-Saens  (1). 

Four  Russian  and  Polish  com;  i 
were  represented:  Borodin  (1),  Noskow- 
Bkl  (1),  Stravinsky  (1),  Tschalkowsky 

^^Three  Italians:  Bossl  (1),  Monteverdi; 
(1).  Sinlgaglla  (1). 

Enesco,  a  Roumanian  by  birth,  might 
have  been  enumerated  among  the 
French. 

Five  works  of  Sibelius,  the  Finn,  were 
played. 

Thf  three  Americans  were  ChadwlcK, 
Cri  AfacDowell. 

-r  composers  were  Gf 

(Vi  ohi-niirin,  Hungarian. 


perfbrmea. 
rnlims,    7;    MoBart,    6:    Sibelius,  8; 
Iszt,  4  ;  Strauss,  4  ;  Weber,  4. 
These   orchestral   compositions  were 
■rformed  for  the  first  tlm?  In  Boston: 
Symphonies— Koi-ngold,      SInfonletta. ; 
partz,   Symphony   No.    4,   C  major; 
Ibuch,  Symphony  In  B  minor. 
Symphonic  Poems,  etc. — Reger,  Four 
ne  Poems   (after  Boecklln);  Shoen- 
rf?,  five  places  for  orchestra;  Strube, 
rliitions  on  an  Original  Theme,  (Arst 
rformanco  anywhere). 
Concertos,  etc. — D'Indy,  Fantasia  for 
«1k"     and    orchestra   on   French  folk- 
ti.ih  s.  first  time  with  orchestra;  Klose, 
Pn  lude  and  Double  Fugue  for  organ 
(cliciial  at  the  end  with  trumpets  and' 
trcniliones).  , 

'Iliese  works  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts:  Franck, 
C.  Chorale  In  A  minor  for  organ; 
Fried,  Adagio  and  Scherzo  for  wind 
Instruments,  two  liarps,  and  kettle- 
drums; Ravel,  Rapsodle  Espagnole; 
Stravinsky,  Feuerwerk. 

The  soloists  were  as  follows:  So- 
pranos, Miss  Gerhardt,  Miss  Hinkle; 
mezzo-soprano,  Mme.  Culp:  baritone, 
Mr.  Amato;  pianists,  Mr.  Bauer,  Mr. 
Boiwlck,  Mr.  Gabrilowltsch;  organist, 
Mr.  Marshall;  violinists,  Mr.  Kreisler, 
Mr.  Noack,  Mr.  Witek;  violoncellists, 
Mr.  Casals,  Mr.  Warnke. 

Miss  Hinkle  and  Messrs.  Amato,  Ber- 
wick and  Casals  appeared  for  the  first 
time  here  at  Symphony  concerts. 
Messrs.  Wltek,  Noack,  Wanike  and 
Marshall  are  members  of  the  orchestr/. 

A  season  that  will  long  be  conspicuous 
In  the  annals  of  the  orchestra  will  end 
tonight. 

Tbe  liable  calls  In  th*  ball  room,  th«  geatle- 
mett  nin  for  tbelr  partners,  the  dancers  bow 
to  ef^U  other. 

Jonas  the  Great. 

Can  any  one  Inform  us  about  "Jonas 
the  Great,"  who  figured  prominently  at 
Clash's  American  Hall?  We  are  In- 
debted to  "C.  H.  C."  for  a  program  of 
June  Ci,  1857.   It  reads  as  follows: 

"Grand  Ballet  Corps,  Bloomer  and 
Fancy  Dress  Ball.  Messrs.  Clash,  Will- 
iams and  Jonas  the  Great  respectfully 
announce  to  their  friends  and  the  public 
that  they  will  give  their  Grand  Ballet 
Corps,  Bloomer  &  Ffcncy  Dress  Ball, 
on  Friday  evening,  June  6th,  1857,  at 
Clash's  American  Hall,  Comer  of  Ferry 
and  North  streets,  Boston.  The  hun- 
dreds of  patrons  which  have  attended 
these  pleasing  entertainments  under  the 
combined  head  of  Clash,  Williams  and 
Jonas  the  Great  will  vouch  for  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  given— not  another  word 
need  bo  said.  During  the  evening  the 
following  dances  will  take  place — Quad- 
rilles, Mazeukers  (stc),  Cotillons,  Virginia 
Reels.  Contra  Dances,  Waltzes,  Redowas, 
I'olkas.  Varsoevannas  (sic),  Schottis- 
ches.  Esmaraldas,  Jig  Dances,  etc.,  etc. 
The  music  on  these  occasions  by  Harry 
F.  Williams'  Quadrille  Band,  has  here- 
tofore given  entire  satisfaction- they 
have  complimented  in  the  highest  terms 
by  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
Tlie  orchestra  will  consist  of  Violin, 
Prlmo,  Clarlonette  (sic).  Cornet  a  Piston 
(sic).  Piano  Forte,  Contra  Bass.  The 
Refreshment  department  will  be  fur- 
nished to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  The 
floor  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Jonas  the  Great.  Good  Order  will  be 
preserved.  Ladies  are  particularly  re- 
quested and  expected  to  be  present 
e  arly.  Tickta  25  cents.  Doors  open  at 
7  o'clock.  Dancing  will  commence  at 
S  o'clock.  The  Hal!  will  be  handsomely 
Decorated  and  Illuminated.  Joseph  F. 
ClaKh,  Harry  F.  Williams,  Jonas  the 
Great,  %Iahagers." 

On  the  back  of  the  program  Is  this 
announcement.  "A  Bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne will  be  presented  to  the  Gentle- 
man who  brings  to  the  Hall  the  Biggest 
C:rowd." 

Again  we  ask:    "Who  was  Jonas  the 

Great?"  i 


To  the  Workhouse. 

Here  is  a  pathetic  story.  John  Cliap- 
Iman,  a  London  publisher,  gave  weekly 

parties   at   his   hou.sc    in    the  Strand. 

iSpencer,  Frouae,  Francis  Newman,  Mris. 
IlLynn  Linton  were  regular  guests. 
I  George  KJiot  lived  with  the  Chapnians 
[for  two  years  and  there  became  ac- 
Iqualnted  with  George  Henry  Lewes. 
IFrcderlka  Bremen  also  lived  there  for 
Itime  in  1851.  And  now  we  read  that 
iMrs.  Chapman  has  been  driven  bv  ijl- 
Incs.s  and  poverty  into  Hammersmith 
[workhouse.  Was  there  no'  one  in  all 
jLondon  ia  Jtelp  her.7. 

"Eats." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga-  j 
zette,  describing  his  experience  two 
years  ago  in  Maine,  when  he  wished  a 
bottle  of  beer  for  his  limch  in  the  train, 
writes:  "Among  the  'eats,'  as  the 
Americans  appetislngly  say."  But  "eat" 
meaning  food  was  once  a  good,  sound 
English  word— from  1000  to  1609.  It  also 
meant  the  action  of  eating;  a  meal.  In 
Scotland  "eat"  means  taste,  or  the  act 
of  eating:  "It  Is  gude  to  the  eat."  In 
some  English  provinces  "Eating-water" 
Is  water  that  is  good  for  drinking. 


tianda^ed,  n  i.      iiuw  iic  •  < 

He   had  apparently  lost  hl( 
b\it  the  Times  prints  this  am 
tence:   "At  tha  station  It  was  found  that 
his   left   arm    was   Inside   his   pants."  I 
Pants?  K.  3. 

Brookllne,  May  2.  ' 


The  American  Invasion. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

They  say  that  the  English  newspapers 
are  becoming  Americanized.  They  are  j 
not,  to  any  great  extent;  but  even  the ' 
London  Times  Is  leari.lng  to  talk  Amer- ' 
;  r  R  n.jrting  the  trick  of  an  army 
iio  tried  to  pose  ax  a  wound- 


Panorama  and  "Movies." 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 

I  remember  seeing  In  Albany,  In  the 
late  sixties,  a  moving  picture  of  Irish 
scenes.  It  was  a  panorama,  but  the 
promoter  of  the  exhibition  laid  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  superior  to 
the  oidlnary  panorama  for,  by  means 
of  certain  mechanical  devices,  a  most 
natural  motion  was  Imparted  to  tlie 
waves  in  Dublin  bay  and  to  the  ships 
and  other  craft  In  the  harbor.  The  illu- 
.sion  was  so  well  contrived  that  to  the 
eyes  of  a  child  the  scene  was  wonder- 
fully life-like.  The  word  "panorama" 
bad  not  been  coined  back  in  Stella's 
time,  but  perhaps  the  thing  itself  had 
been  invented,  in  some  crudff  form,  and 
a  moving  picture  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  In  the  world  to  call'  It. 
Boston.  May  6.  W.  E.  K. 

The  word  "panorama."  learned  men 
tell  us,  was  Invented  by  Robert  Barker 
about  17S9.  In  his  specification  of 
l  atent,  17S7,  he  called  his  invention  "La 
Nature  a  Colip  d'Oeil"— "Nature  at  a 
Glance."  Some  say  the  principle  was 
due  to  Frof.  Breisig  of  Breslau.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  Barl'.er's 
scheme  impracticable  and  said  he  would 
gladly  leave  his  bed  at  night  to  inspect 
such  a  woric  of  art.  When  Barker  hart 
a  panorama  on  exhibition  Sir  Joshua 
did  leave  his  breakfast  table  and 
walked  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers 
to  see  the  show.  Barker's  first  attempt 
was  shown  at  Holyrood,  tbeu  Glasgow. 

It  has  been  definitely  announced  that 
there  will  be  no  local  opera  company  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  next  season. 
Whether  the  Opera  House  will  be  the 
home  of  Shakespearian  revivals,  melo- 
drama and  musical  comedies  at  popular 
prices,  or  moving  pictures,  remit  ins  to 
be  seen.  This,  however,  might  be  writ- 
ten over  the  entrance  doors:  Ichabod, 
ti-.e  glory  is  departed! 

It  is  also  definitely  stated  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  gi^e  per- 
lormances  In  the  Boston  Opera  House 
I  for  three  weeks  in  the  April  of  next 
j  year.  The  "full  strength  of  the  com- 
'pany"  and  "novelties"  are  promised. 
And  so  Boston  will  go  back  to  an  ope- 
;  ratic  gorge  at  th©  end  of  the  theatrical 
and  musical  season.  Opera  six  nighl.s  a 
week,  with  probably  two  matinees,  opera 
when  singers  and  public  are  fagged  and 
restless. 

The  history  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
J:any  with  a  true  account  of  its  origin 
end  its  life  of  five  years  will  probably 
never  be  written. 

No  reasonable  person  would  expect 
,Mr.  Jordan  to  carry  longer  the  burden. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  his  love  of 
i  opera,  his  public  spirit,  and  his  munifl- 
Iccnce,  we  undoubtedly  should  not  have 
had  the  opera  house  or  the  opera  com- 
pany. It  was  his  honorable  purpose 
to  do  for  opera  in  Boston  what  Major 
iHigginson  had  done  for  orchestral 
Ijnuslc.  In  endeavoring  to  be  thus  a 
;  benefactor,  he  spared  not  time,  en- 
thusiasm, money.  The  city  owes  him 
a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  That  the 
Boston  opera  company  is  no  more  is 

not  his  fault. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  if  the 
original  scheme  had  been  carried  out— 
an  excellent  ensejnble  without  costly 
"stars,"    operas   well    mounted,  boxes 

I  and  seats  at  a  comparatively  modest 
price— the  company  would  still  be  in 
existence  and  flourishing.  It  may  be 
s^id  in  reply  that  there  was  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  that  many 
Interested  in  the  opera  longed  for  the 
stars  in  all  their  glory;  that  the  public 
at  large  was  then  more  eager  to  hear 

i  this  or  that  singer  than  to  hear  the 
opera  Itself. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Boston  Opera  House  there  Is  no  stand- 
ing room.  Thus  an  important  source  of 
Income  is  cut  off.  Nor  in  Boston  is  there 

j  a  great  floating  population  as  in  New 

1  York,  a  transient  crowd  of  men  and 
women  willing  to  spend  freely  f L'r  the 
pleaiure  of  seeing  the  sights,  among 
Iheni  the  opera,  with  the  bedecked  and 
bejewelled  women  in  the  boxes.  The 
ruture  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  rest- 
1  ed  on  the  attitude  of  the  steady  sub- 
Bcribers. 

j  Now  that  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
Is  no  more,  it  is  easy  to  say  tills  should 
have  been  done,  that  should  liot  have 
been  done.  During  the  last  live  years 
there  has  been  much  gossip  ;  there  has 
been  some  scandal.  It  is  net  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  rumors.  I 
First  of  all  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth. 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  had  been  'or  I 
■ome  time  before  the  spring  of  1914  an 
Impression  that  the  management  had  not 
lw>«p  ornnnmical:  that  there  had.  been 


waste,  not  to  use  a  hariinor  worn  l  in 
Impression  may  have  been  well-founded 
or  unjust;  it  was  current  and  persls- 
cnt.  Many  looked  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  first  season  when  they  could 
Bpeak  of  the  opera  company  as  "our 
company."  They  mourned  the  unneces- 
pary  departure  of  Mme.  Lipowska  and 
Mr.  Baklanoff.  They  rUW  mourn  It. 
They  regretted  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Monotti,  nor  were  they  consoled  by  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Urban  with  hi.s  ex- 
travagant ideas  and  fantastical  scenery. 
They  did  not  see  why  Mr.  Caplet  should 
be  so  petted;  why  he  should  have  count- 
less rehearsals  for  "Pie  Melsterslnger," 
simply  because  he  took  It  into  his  am- 
bitious head  to  conduct  the  opera,  while 
other  operas  were  often  performed  with- 
out proper  rehearsal  or  pitchforked  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Weingartner  complained 
bitterly  that  he  was  not  able  to  re- 
hearse sufficiently.  That  Mr.  Moranzoni 
Was  able  to  lead  so  many  satisfactory 
performances  with  hardly  any  prep- 
uratlon  is  a  proof  of  his  skill  and  au- 
thority. 

But  all  this  is  of  the  past.  It  is  not 

now  necessary  to  inquire  closely  Into 
the  managerial  methods  of  Mr.  Russell, 
Whose  enthusiasm  for  opera  and  desire 
to  produce  it  artistically  should  not  be 
questioned. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  season  many 
subscribers  found  themselves  with  di- 
minished Income.  Their  investments 
brought  them  no,  or  lessened,  /livl- 
dends.  The  city  felt  poor.  Then  the 
war  broke  out.  Many  Influential  sub- 
scribers had  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Rus- 
Bell  as  a  manager.  The  rest  is  known 
to  all. 

The  five  years  swelled  greatly  the 
ranks  of  opera  lovers.  What  are  they 
to  do  in  future?  An  attempt  to  perform 
grand  opera  in  Italian  this  season  failed. 
The  people  will  not  endure  mediocre  or 
poor  singers  and  they  demand  at  least 
a  respectable  stage  production  with  an 
adequate  orchestra  intelligently  con- 
ducted. They  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
grand  opera  in  English  at  cheap  prices. 
What  is  to  become  of  them? 
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Mr.  Bajtlett's 
Defence  of  the 


We  publish  today 
a  defence  of  the 
Drama  League. 

Drama  League  This   defence  is 

also  an  attack  on  Miss  Jean  Cherry  and 
Miss  Ham.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  certainly 
ungallant.  We  deplore  his  tone;  but  we 
publish  his  letter  as  he  wrote  it,  for  his 
strictures  lessen  the  force  of  his  re- 
marks about  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
league.  We  hasten  to  assure  him  that 
Miss  Jean  Cherry  and  Miss  Ham  are 
persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  honest  and 
intelligent. 

We  should  like  to  inquire,  at  the  risk 
oi  being  vilified  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
W  lat  benefit  has  the  Drama  League  of 
Boston  been  to  the  theatres  or  to  the 
;  t*  eatregolng  public?  Their  bulletins  of 
r  commendation.,  strong  or  mild,  have 
b!en  inadequalte.  They  have  often 
shown  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  theatre  and  a  curious 
Irability  to  judge  the  character  of  a 
pay  and  the  equipment  of  a  comedian. 

We  shudder  to  think  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Cherry  and 
Miss  Ham. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Two  doubtless  estimable— and  obvi- 
ously self-important  and  opinionated- 
young  ladles  have  lately  been  given 
space  in  your  columns  to  belabor  eacli 
other  over  the  much  misused  name  of 
"The  Drama  League."  Both  apparent- 
ly dislilve  that  organization  because  "its 
alms"  were  "so  utterly  at  variance" 
with  theirs!  Both  would  so  much  like 
to  show  it  (the  league)  where  it  is 
;  wrong.  Both  so  obviously  are  posing 
as  prophets  crying  in  an  intellectual 
wilderness,  and  longing  only  to  be  asked 
to  guide  and  light  the  way  for  the 
Drama  League  to  achieve  better— and 
higher— things  than  it  has  yet  "aimed" 
to  do,  that  it  is  doubly  to  be  regretted 
that  both  these  specious  correspondents 
did  not  utilize  the  rope  allowed  them 
by  the  obliging  editor  to  produce  some 
real  constructive  criticism  such  as 
would  prove  their  own  abilities  as  lead- 
ers, rather  than  selfishly  utilize  It  only 
(for  their  own  little   private  lynching 

bees!  And,  by  the  way,  who  are  these 
lyoung  ladies?  Are  they  real  or  imagin- 
jary  person's?  And  if  the  former,  what 
have  they  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  for 
jl;he  theatre  In  or  out.side  of  Boston; 
|that  they  cati  so  condescendingly  pre- 
isume  to  caVp  and  criticise,  even  to 
jjudge  with  such  finality  the  "aims"  or 
'"accompli.shments"  of  the  Drama 
[League?  Oddly  enough,  both  seem  to 
write  with  the  piquant  bravura  and 
|dash,  the  inspired  and  prophetic  vision 
i(and  quite  all  the  pessimism!)  that  we 
have  come  to  expect  of  most  of  our  pro- 
fessional theatrical  critics. 

After  having  so  admired  the  dignified 
silence  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  league  in  ignoring  these  as  well  as 
a  host  of  other  wilfully  mischievous  or 
Ignorant  criticisms  propagated  in  tbe 
press  from  time  to'  time,  one  hesitates- 
even  to  seem  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  any  such  reply  to  these  two 
discursive  misses,  but  both  have  so 
blindly  and  blandly  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  reprimand  courteous,  and 
both  have  so  recklessly  misstated  facts 
that,  in  justice  to  your  readers,  they 
should  both  he  corrected. 


t    First,  as  to  •  Miss  Jean  Cherry"  (a 
name  caretir.ly  designed  to  look  well  on  . 
a  theatre  program— or  perhaps  the  fell-  i 
citous  invention  of  the  department  edl- I 
tor!), whatever  she  may  have  said  in  her  I 
first  letter— which,   fortunately  or  not,  i 
Was  unseen  by  and  Is  therefore  unknown  I 
to  the  writer — her  reply  to  Miss  Ham  ; 
'.s  both   notally   vague  and   discursive,  j 
In  fact  it  is  no  reply  at  all:   merely  I 
iVerbal  gossamer  and  quibbles,  but  she 
nevertheless  seizes  the  apportunlty  toj 
Ishow  her  disregard  of  faot.'S  by  invent- i 
ing  a  purely  fictitious  meeting,  at  which  ' 
"idyne    (sic)— Payne   of   Chicago  '  wa.s 
jthe  speaker.    As  no  such  person  exists: 
jno  such  meeting  ever  occured  In  Boston; 
sind  as  Iden  Payne— not  "of  Chicago!"— 
never  addressed  a  Drama  league  meet-  ■ 
Ing  here,  the  remainder,  of  her  pseudo-  \ 
facts  about  that  fictitious  meeting  have 
as  little  point  or  value  as  the  also  im- , 
aginary  "manager"  and  "noble  dozen", 
of  Drama  Leagues  in  the  stalls.  To  put ; 
It  in  the  most  polite  newspaper  Eng- 
lish, "Miss  Jean  Cherry"  is  subject  to 
delusions!  I 
Last,  as  the  chief  offender,  let  us  set  | 
the  aciduous  Ham— who  damns  in  the  ] 
guise   of   friendly   defence!— to    rights.  | 
An    arrantly    egotistical    damsel  this, 
forsooth:    and   as    ignorantly  condes- 
cending   and    patronizing    as    only  a 
Jejune    student    of    Harvard— or  Rad- 
clifCe  (especially  when  polished  off  by 
the  47  varieties!)— can  be.   She  confesses 
to    having    friends— Drama  Leaguers- 
who    "are    not    without  intelligence'" 
Despite    the    lady's    transparent  "selt- 
consciousness  that  she,  and  she  only, 
Is  capable  of  directing  the  erring  play- 
going  committee  upon  its  rightful  path; 
or  perhaps,    better   still,   assume  unto 
herself  its   whole  function;  she  deals, 
fulsomely,    in    outworn    literary  plati- 
tudes and  bromidioms,  in  such  vague 
collectlvisms  as  "Our  Playgoing  Com- 
mittee,"   "our  friends,   who  are  mem- 
bers," only  a  paragraph  later  than  she 
has  sternly  proclaimed  the  self-felt  and 
conscientious    necessity    for  "severing 
her     connection"     from     the  parent 
league!    She  accepts  those  same  "com- 1 
mercial"  standards  of  judgment  as  ani- 
mate the  bedeviled  managers  in  their 
—interested— outlook   upon   the  league,! 
yet    these    managers    are,    strangely  j 
enough,  eagerly  striving  for  the  league 
to  arrange  meetings  for  their  theatres; 
to  help  out  attendance  at  their  houses; 
proffering  speakers   to  the   league  In 
the  interest  of  their  attractions; desirous 
I  of  getting  the  use  of  the  league  mailing 
.list  for  their  circulars!    Can  It  perhaps 
be    possible    this   opinionated    miss  is 
(not  so   infallibly  informed,   after  all? 
j  Let  us  see.    She  writes  knowingly  of 
"this  year,  much  atention  was  justly 
1  paid  (by  the  league?)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'  Faversham."     Mr.   Faversham  was  In 
Boston    this    year    in    "The  Hawk" 
(minus  Mile.   Dorziat)   it  is  true;  but 
Mrs.  Faversham,  where  was  she?  What 
"attention"  did  the  league  pay  to  Mr. 
Faversham   (present)   or  Mrs.  Faver- 

1  sham  (absent)?  A  rtieeting  in  regard  to 
their  play  at  which  they  might  be  in- 
vited to  speak  (the  league's  usual  "at- 
tention")? No  such  a  meeting  was 
arranged.  As  certainly,  others  than 
members  of  the  league's  playgoing  com- 
mitte,  doubted  if  "The  Hawk"  was 
worthy  of  bulletining.  Incidentally,  it 
is  a  known  fact,  that  this  much-con- 
demned committee  works  in  sUb-groups 
of  five  members,  hence  with  what  au- 
thority does  this  much  misinformed 
young  lady  venture  to  state  that  but 
"two  members"  wrote  this  bulletin: 
while  as  to  "haste" — lives  there  .■ 
"professional"  critic  who  dares  deny  as 

I  much? 

Ilt  might,  conceivably,  be  possible  that 
(his  same  committee  did  not  issue  a  bul- 
letin on  "Mary  Goes  First,"  'jecause  the 
,  theatrical  powers  themselves  had  so  lit- 
tle faith  in  that  play  that,  in  Boston.  , 
{  they  alloted   it  only  performances  on 
three  days  of  a  single  week's  engage- 
ment, so  that  a  bulletin— if  issued— could 
I  not  have  been  forwarded  —  via  Uncle 
Sam's  leisurely  local  delivery— to  reach 
members  in  time  to  direct  their  atten-  | 
lion  to  that  play.  Ig  Miss  Ham  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Drama  League  of 
America  has  already  officially  approved 
j  that  very  play  to  the  e.xtent  of  printing 
it,  as  the  single  representative  of  Eng- 
[li.'Jh  drama  contained  in  the  first  year's 
selections  of  "The  Drama  League  Se- 
ries of  Plays"?  This  action  v  as  official 
and  national;  and  not  to  be  negatived 
by  any  merely  passive  act  of  a  local 
sub-committee, 
j    As  to  Miss  Ham's  biased  misinfonna- 
j  lion  about  the  Drama  League>  and'  the 
'J'oy  Theatre.    There,  it  is  true  that 
I  "somebody"  has  blundered.    Some  one 
failed  to  recognize  and  preptire  for  the 
difference  that  existed  between  an  oc- 
casional  plaything  providing   for  four 
performances,  of  a  possible  total  at- 
tendance of  only  520  per.>?ons,  every  third 
week,  and  funning- a  regular  playhouse 
catering  to  a  possible— and  necessary  I— 
audience  of  16.000  people  distributed  over 
the  same  period  of  time;  and  making 
proper  provision  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain that  proportion  of  the  regular  play- 
going public  on  the  proper  scale  neces- 
sary to  its  new  building. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  that  the  ; 
Toy  Theatre   venture  did  not  receive  , 
proper  support  from  Boston  theatregoers  j 
(whether  members  of  the  Drama  t.,eague 
or  not!);  but  is  it  not  more  fairly  prob- 
able this  should  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
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tl'.ise  responsible  for  Uu;  .shorkiiiKb 
■im  itpur.  lax  and  unbusinesslike  dlrec- 
li(>n  ot  that  venture,  rather  than  to  the 
L)raiiia  League  members;  whp  —  with 
most  of  the  other  playgoers  of  Boston 
—probably  preferred  either  to  save  their 
fees  altoecther,  or  to  pay  these  profes- 
sional rates  to  see  professional  perfoi  nu- 
ances, because,  even  there,  they  got  a 
better  value  foi  their  money  than  at  the 
Toy.  Up  to  the  time  of  Miss  Kingston's 
nsit,  the  Toy  dUl  nothing  woU  enough 
to  be  worth  doing.  Instead  of  the  "only 
three  lines  of  luke-war  commendation 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  Kingston  en- 
gagement," as  Miss  Ham  states,  the 
1  facts  are  that  the  league  Issued  two  bul- 
I  letlns  (the  only  Toy  Theatre  bulletins 
ever  issued  during  that  amateur  organ- 
ization's existence)  of  11  and  eight 
lines  each,  respectively;  besides  arrang- 
ing a  meeting  to  provide  Misa  Kingston 
ivlth  an  opportunity  of  interesting  its 
'  members— one  of  the  very  fw  (as  a 
i  matter  of  fact,  the  only)  meetings  held 
in  ponnection  with  productions  current 
in  Boston  theatres  this  season'. 

Miss  Ham   seems    "tou($tiy"   on  the 
"school  teacher"  question.    Possibly  she 
l6-^or  has  been — one  herself!  and  pos- 
sibly  for  a   better— and,    let  us  hope, 
more  Intelligent — reason  than  she  be- 
came a  Drama  Leaguer,  which  she  con- 
fesses was  "because  she  felt  It  her  duty 
to  support  any  venture  In  the  theatrical 
line  that  appealed  to  Prof.  Baker"  (con- 
descending as  ever,  we  perceive!);  or 
for  her  resignation  from  that  organiza- 1 
tlon.   because  she  "saw  that  my  own  I 
elm  and  that  of  the  Drama  League  was  | 
BO  utterly  at  variance"  and  because  she; 


doubted  she  "could  make  any  lielpful 
suggestions  or  was  likely  to  be  met 
half-way" !  Before  she  undertook  the 
extreme  step  of  "severing  her  connec- 
lion"  she  might,  at  least,  have  tried! 

STUART  BARTLETT. 


Frof.  C.  R. 
Post  on 


Prof.  C.  R.  Post 
of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  written  the 

Gilbert  Murray  following  article 

about  Gilbert  Murray,  whose  translation 
cf  pl2iys  by  Euripides  are  used  t)y  Mr. 
UranvlUe  Barker : 

"The  approaching  production  of  Gil- 
bert Murray's  translations  of  Euripides's 
'Iphigenia  In  Tauris'  and  'The  Trojan 
Women,'  In  the  Harvard  Stadium  on  the 
afternoons  of  May  18  and  19,  by  Gran- 
ville Barker,  again  brings  to  the  minds 
and  even  the  hearts  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic the  figure  of  the  English  litterateur, 
who  has  already  aroused  our  enthusiasm 
and  endeared  himself  to  our  proverbial- 
ly difficult  affections.  He  is  the  typical 
j  scholar-poet.  We  have  li.slened  to  Prof. 
Murray,  the  critic,  In  his  conferences 
upon  Greek  literature  at  Cambridge  and 
at  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  we  were 
spellbound  because  it  was  the  poet  who 
looked  even  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  lecturer.  We  are  now  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  him  in  the  more 
esentially  poetic  phase  of  the  trans- 
lator under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

"He  is  an  almost  unique  example  of 
a  real  poet  restricting  his  genius  to  the 
sphere  of  translations.  Were  he  less 
gifted  himself,  he  might,  indeed,  fol- 
low the  Greek  more  faithfully,  but  he 
would  remain  the  mere  translat6r.  Ac- 
i  II  i  n  to  and  even  distinguished  versions 
'  f  i;uripldes  already  exist,  notably 
tli.Tso  of  Arthur  Way.  Gilbert  Murray 
has  fulfilled  a  higher  mission.  He  has 
fused  the  modern  tone  of  his  own  verse 
and  that  of  the  ancient  dramas  Into 
harmonious  and  largely  original  works 
of  art.  Something  of  the  Hellenic  spirit 
may  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  there  is  ample  compensation 
in  the  vitality  ot  the  new  product.  He 
brings  to  his  task  a  vivid  Imagination 
and  a  poetic  vocabulary  that  is  ever 
a  fresh  surprise  in  its  Inexhaustibility. 
The  picturesqueness  of  his  language 
solve."!  the  difficult  problem  of  repro- 
rliK  ing   the    messengers'     speeches  In 

I  Miides,    who    always   colored  these 
■.■:■<  ol  a  tragedy  with  what  he  had 
tied   from  his  early  training  as  a 
fi^r.    His  gifts  as  a  prosodist  en- 
hini  to  suggest,  ^Iways  in  modern 
IS.  the  ever-changing  subtleties  of 
choral  rhythms.    Not  seldom  he 
■  ■■■y  succeeded  even  in  enhancing  the 
•  iea'Jty  of  Euripides'  style.    In  estimat- 
ing his  achievement,  it  must,  of  couise,. 
be  remembered   that  the  general,  cs-i 
thetic  conception  of  the  play  and  the 
iindcrlyinir  .!l.'tlon  belong  to  the  Greek 
ling  this.  It  must ,  also: 
1   that  Gilbert  ilurray 
!   type.    The  prosaic  com- 
i'liiccs,  liiai  Euripides'  realistic  bent) 
1.      liim    sometimes    to    cultivate  uro| 
r  i.ri  t,y  his  English  Interpreter' 
tlgurative  phrases,  and  the 
nf  words,  which  do  not  seem 
1'  ti  ri  so  harshly  upon  Hellenic | 

i    I  I   glossed  over  by  pleas- j 


lit- ruliire  t<i^' lile~n10d*n1»^3ttI- 
•.  ude. 

"The  Greek  and  Roma  ,  in 

their  degree,  are  like  th.  re- 
li'^ion.  In  that  each  age,  i  'i  ■ 

ine    fundamental    objc  • 
them  In  Its  own_  way.  ti.;:.  ..  i^ 

with  Its  own  civilization,  and  expijes-scs 
them  in  its  own  peculiar  terms.  Jlledie- 
val  men  found  in  what  ancient  litera- 
ture they  knew  tales  of  knight-errlntry 
and  imperial  conquest.  The  R^al^r- 
sance  derived  from  the  resuscltatien  of 
the  past  the  inspiration  for  its  cult  of 
Indivltluall.sm.  The  French  of  the  17th 
century  sought  In  the  sums  sources  the 
justification  for  their  Iron  bound  rules 
uf  literary  cla.ssicism.  It  has  been  the 
distinction  of  Gilbert  Murray  that  he 
has  embodied,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other,  the  l^eanlng  of  Greek  literature 
for  the  I -'til  century.  In  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Greek  religion  he  haa  cast 
hi.s  lot  with  the  prevalent  school  of  an- 
thropologi-sts.  In  hi.<;  critical  writings 
he  makes  illuminating  comparisons  to 
modern  works,  viewing  the  old  in  the 
light  of  the  new.  and  he  writes  with 
that  terseness,  which,  though  It  may 
exaggerate  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  an 
epigram,  yet  possesses  the  incisive  qual- 
ity of  the  recent  English  satirists.  Hd 
may  fail  to  convince  by  his  imaginative 
theories  but  he  never  fails  to  Interest. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him  he 
has  at  Isa.sl  performed  the  supreme  ser- 
vice of  making  the  clasoicii  live  again. 

"It  is  because  of  p:urlpides's  moderni- 
ty that  Gilliert  Murray  has  turned  rather 
to  him  among  the  ancients  and  has  re- 
stored him  to  euch  popularity  that  he  Is 


us  the  rtring 


Who,  having  ] 
l-'ecoT"ne;i  n 
the   view  o 
frightful  death 
I'll  Ihr-  track  ur  ,i  c 

!1  flat  it:  a 

-able  of  "biv  , 

U!io  the  Thames.  "    It    ,     ^ 

(his  ugly  instrument  that  Sarah  Manii 
prevents-,  by  removing  and  liiding  Its '] 
slockpli;:  and,  aftei-  a  struggle,  "in  pale 
r'ashll.?!:t"  (to  adapt  Lonsfcildw  to  the 
hour),  all  ends  unhappily— for  the  Ger- 
man spy. 

Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  abandoning  hep 
usual  hurried  manner  of  speaking,  as 
being  unsuitable  'or  so  large  an  audito- 
rium as  that  of  the  Coliseum,  and  brave- 
ly dispensing  with  other  precious  Ash- 
wellisnis  unfitted  to  melodrama,  holds 
hei;  audience  in  an  unrelaxing  grtp 
throughout  the  piece,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Carter  Is  as  realistic  a  German  spy  as 
you  could  ever  not  wish  to  see— except 
in  safe  custody.-Daily  Chronicle 
April  20. 

A  widower  who  was  ashamed  to  tell 
his  family  that  he  had  married  again 
and  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  was  a  wid- 
ower with  a  family  told  each  party 
the  same  fib  to  cover  his  visits  to  the 
other;  he  said  he  was  attending  to  a 
submarine  of  his  Invention.  Each  party 


I 

a  favorite  topic  of  conversation  among  1 
the  bluestockings,  and  the  word  that 
the  English  scholar  so  often  uses  in  con- 
nection   with    his    drama— 'altlon'— has 
become   a   slogan  among  them.     The  | 
scepticism  of  Euripides,  his  Introspec- 
tive propensity,  his  concern  about  the 
position   of   woman,   his  romanticism, 
these  and   many  other  characteristics 
have  commended  him  to  audiences  of 
the  present  day.  and  Gilbert  Murray  has 
so  taken  the  tide  at  its  flood  that,  by 
superimposing  upon   the  tragedies  his 
own  extremely  modern  personality,  he 
has  made  them  vital  realities  in  the  rep-  • 
crtoire  ot  our  stage.    One  of  the  plays 
to  be  acted  at  the  Harvard  Stadium. 
'The  Trojan  Women,'  assumes  this  year  ^ 
fresh  and  urgent  importance  as  a  poig- 
nant satire  upon  the  'military  necessity'  I 
that  demands  such  atrocities  as  those 
by  which  the  Belgians  have  t)een  mar- 
tyred." I 


Notes 
About  the 


We  are  not 
surprised  atj 
the  Church  of 
Drama  and  Music  Ireland  synod 
ordering  the  "knavish  tricks"  verse  of 
"God  Save  the  King"  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hymnal.  What  astounds  us  Is  that  It 
was  not  there  before.  It  has  always 
struck  us  as  the  verse  most  beloved  of 
all  by  the  Irish  people.  To  hear  any 
assembly  of  loyal  Irishmen  calling  for 
the  confounding  of  the  "knavish  tricks" 
of  the  King's  or  the  Queen's  enemies  has 
long  been  a  thing  no  opera  chorus  could 
touch  in  dramatic  effect.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

"Oliver  Twist"  was  revived  in  Lon- 
don on  April  19.  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 
Lyn  Harding  and  Constance  Collier  In 
the  chief  parts. 

"La  Belle  Aventure,"  under  the  title 
"Wild    Thyme,"    brought-  out    at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  London,  April  19,  did 
not   wholly   please   the    critics.  The 
theme   is    not   original.     Mrs.    W.  K, 
Clifford's  novel,   "A  Wild  Elopement," 
deals  with  it.    The  daintiness  of  the 
original   is   lost   in   George  Egerton's 
adaptation.    "An  Andre  who  decorated 
his    conversation,    with    allusions  to 
■  "doing  a  bank'   and  'a  curate  with  a 
,  hare-Hp"  seemed  rather  alien  from  the 
lover  in  the  French  original.   The  piece 
is  not  a  masterpiece.     Like  so  many 
French  plays,  it  has  a  long  expository 
opening,    all    ot    which    could    be  cut 
out."    The  Times  said:   "It  is  a  pity 
they  kept  the  name  'Andre.'    The  stage 
echoes  with  11.  It  is  on  every  lip.  Such 
a  pretty  name!  says  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks. 
Yet  not  one  of  them  gets  It  right  even 
once.     Even    the    harmless  necessary 
'Madame'  i-s  a  stumbling  block.  Such 
trifles  become  Important  in  a  world  of 
count.s  and  marquises,'  where  you-  hear 
of  the  blood  of  the  De  TreviUes.  French  i 
playwrights,    like    our    own,    have  a 
weakness  for  titles,  and  if  you  are  out 
for  'distinction'   it  is  just  as  well  to 
keep  It  up  phonetically." 
Lady  Constance  Stewart-Richardson  is 
at  "it   again,   dancing  at  the  Empire, 
London,     in     "The     Wilderness, '•  a 
"Greek  ballad  dance,""  with  music  by 
G.  Kenarl. 

Th<^re  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness 
about  Mr.  Wilfred  T.  Coleby's  little 
play.  "The  Debt."  as  the  heroine  of 
which  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  experienced 
,  for  the  flr!-t  time  yesterday  t'.ie  cordial 
respon.sivencss  of  a  Coliseum  audience. 
How  would  It  be  possible  to  avoid  alto- 
gether some  of  the  trodrton  ways  of  the 
task?  The  spy  must  bo  German  and 
""tolled.  "  Ifis  undoer  nm.st  he  a  woman 
on  the  i  r  :'  >i  --i'  .<■■■'  ttinmphant— 
(ind  ~  Coleby's 
chief  n  ^  woman 


believed  in  the  submarine,  and  so  chat- 
tered  about  it   that   friendly  govern- 
^nents  sent  their  agents  to  negotiate 
tor  it  and  the  Germans  a  gang  of  .spies 
to  shadow  the  Inventor  and  to  destroy 
his  invention.    X  youth  who  had  tried 
to  enlist  and  been  refused  for  physical 
defects  (hence  likening  himself  to  the 
"Joker,"  the  useless  card  in  the  pack) 
was.  mistaken  by  the  German  spies  for 
their  master  spy,  and,  accepting  the  sit- 
uation, had  to  be  disguised  as  the  new 
governess  to  the  widower's  family  (cue 
for  Charley's  Aunt  episodes).    By  and 
by  the  real  master  spy  appeared,  but 
the  sham  one  brazened  it  out  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  get  the  other  spies  to 
gag  and  bind  the  real  one  as  an  Impos- 
tor and  telephoned  to  Scotland  Yard  to  j 
pounce  on  the  whole  gan.g  just  at  the  I 
moment  when  the  widower  (disburden- 
ing himself  o£  the  fictitious  submarine  I 
by  pretending  that  H  had  been  sunk)  | 
came  In  dripping  wet,  and  was  com- 
pelled by  his  wife  to  put  his  feet  in, 
mustard    and    water.    Shortly  after- 
wards the  sham  sps^  was  detected  as^ 
a  sham   by  his  associates  and  there 
was  more  gagging  and  binding,  accom-f^ 
panied  by  bombs  timed  to  explode  In 
three  minutes  by  the  clock.    But  Scot- 
land Yard  intervened  ju.st  at  the  180th 
second,  and  the  Germans  were  hand- 
cuffed, and  there  was  an  end  of  a  farce  | 
which,  in  the  records  of  the  far-fetched, 
must  stand  very  near  the  top,  and  no 
doubt  suggested  to  every  one  in  the  au- 
dience the  obvious  Joke  that  The  Joker 
jokes  "wi"  deeficulty."  —  London  Times. 
April  19. 

British  musicians  seem  rather  hard 
to  please.  In  spite  of  the  fervent  pro- 
paganda being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time,  for  native  art  and  artists,  the 
numberless  concerts  entirely  of  native 
music,  and  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Beecham  1 
pointed  out  In  the  Dally  Chronicle  re-' 
cently,  that  more  British  than  foreign 


Piilv  Ohrntitele 

"Two's  i^'omriauy.  ■  " 
Manchester,  Eng.,  May 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Ai)ril  :'■  

not  call  "The  Argyle  Case,"  prodw-  .i 
at  the  Strand,  London,  April  22,  "a  ^' 
play." 

"The  Road  to  Yesterday,"  by  Beulah 
Dix  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sutherland,  which  | 
was  produced  in  England  at  the  Brlgh-j 
ton  Theatre  Royal  April  19,  "was  not 
received  -with  any  great  signs  of  enthu-  j 
,  slasm.".  ^  „  j 

!    "<5ulnney"s,"  produced  at  the  Haywar- 
ket,  London,  on  April  20,  was  greatly] 
I  enjoyed.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said , 
I  of  It:  "'Playgoers  who  saw  "Le  Mariage  I 
de  Mile.  Beulemans"  will  remember  that ' 
lone  of  the  most  dramatic  passages  in 
it  was  concerned  with  no  more  than  j 
the  fixing  of  a  gas-mantle.    Similarly.  . 
the  most  enthralling  scenes  in   "Quin-  I 
ney's',  the  new  comedy  given  at  the 
Haymarkct  last  night,  deal  with  such, 
seemingly  undi-amatic  material  as  the  -, 
morality  of  the  old  furniture  business  I 
and  the  manufacture  ot  faked  Chlppen-  j 
dale     The    'sound'    dramatist,  accus- 
tomed to  get  his  stagey  effects  with 
the    usual    conventional    means,  will 
smile  at  such  a  conception  of  the  play- 
wright's art.    Let  him  go  to  the  Hay- 
market  and  see  it  in  operation!  Last 
night's  audience  sat  fascinated,  'Like 
birds  the  charming  serpent  draws,"  un- 
der all  the  detail  of  the  business  In  Soho- 
square;  and  when  Qulnney,  lifting  his 
voice  in  defence  of  the  morality  which 
buys  for  a  'fiver"  and  sells  for  a  thous- 
and,  declared   the   learned    dealers  to 
be  the  makers  ot  values  and  not  the 
ignorant  public^  they  sensed  a  genuine 


dramatic  thrill.  In  fine,  all  this  side 
of  Mr.  H  A-  Vacheirs  new  play  is  de- 
lightful; and.  as  it  composes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it,  Ihe  success  of 
■Quinney's'  seems  assured.  Mr.  'Vachellj 
it  is  true,  degenerates  into  'soundness' 
now  and  then.  To  get  a  (^ouple  of  quite 
old-fashioned  diamatic  effects,  for  ex- 
ample, he  makes  his  sympathetic  young 
man  seemingly  meditate  blackmail,  and 
his  kind-hearted  old  doctor  drag  an  un- 
fortunate typist  through  a  perfectly 
Intolerable  public  confession  of  unre- 
quited love.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  either  of  these  melodramatic  crudi- 
ties, as  the  author  could,  of  course, 
have  discovered  tor  himself  had  he  | 
been  In  a  little  less  of  a  hurry  to  com- 
plicate his  situation  in  the  usual  way- 
However,  before  the  play  comes  to  an 
end  such  things  are  thrust  aside,  and 
the  simple  issues  resume  their  places. 
The  final  result  is  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  supply  of  harmless  publi. 
amusement.  Joseph  Qulnney,  of  Soho- 
square,  had  questionably  begun  his  con- 
nection with  old  furniture  as  a  worm- 
hole  borer— that  is,  a  borer  ofwormhole^ 
In  ancient  timber.  On  the  night  his 
daughter  Posy  was  born,  however,  he 
vowed  lobe  henceforth  an  honest  trade i  . 
and  acting  up  to  his  vow,  he  prospered 
But'  alas!  Posy,  pretty  and  well  edu- 
cated, lived  to  set  her  affections  upon 
her  father's  foreman,  James,  and  then 
Quinney's  hecame  a  divided  establish- 
ment, for  while  the  father,  with  higher 


music  is  given  in  England  every  year,,    men,  ivr  ^"^  n'^^r"  i.,7^",> 

Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  persists  that  the     ambitions   for   his   child,   fiew   Into  a 


native  product  is  still  downtrodden.  In  I 
a  circular  announcing  his  l-ith  series 
of  chamber  concerts  ("mainly  for  the 
propagation  of  British  music")  he 
says:  "At  nearly  all  these  concerto 
British  artists  have  been  engaged,  and 
a  British  piano  has  always  been  use*. 
This  series  of  facts  may  not  appeal 
much  to  the  bulk  of  our  music  lovers 
in  this  country,  but  no  doubt  in  tirae| 
some  of  the  above  sufferers  may  come 


into    their   own,    even    in    Britain!- In    j  Ireland  68  years  ago  in  county  Armag 

spite  of  the  universal  neglect  they  suffer   -    wj 

at  present  from  audiences.  It  is  very 
patent  to  most  of  us  that  our  works 
kre  used  as  sparingly  as  ever."  •  He 
klso  adds,  someivhat  myhterlously.  '"Not 
'only  Is  native  music  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  but  the  composers  themselves 
put  as  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
Its  production  as  they  can;  at  least,; 
that  is  my  experience.  It  is.  perhaps, 
best  for  our  composers  to  work  ouv 
their  own  salvation.  Any  proceeds  from 
these  concerts  will  be  given  to  the 
Serbian  Red  Cross  fund,  so  urgently 
needed."  Mr.  Holbrooke  further  an- 
nounces that  he  will  address  the  audi- 
ence for  a  few  minutes  on  the  "Pros- 
perity ot  British  Music"  at  each  con- 
cert, and  also  on  the  strange  and 
wealthy  amateurs  who  have  come  into 
the  musical  profession  to  ""help"'  it  in 
recent  years.  As  Mr.  Holbrooke's  po- 
sition is  typical  of  many  of  our  young 
composers,  his  complaint  Is  worth  in- 
vestigating. In  the  past  few  years  he 
has  had  three  operas  produced,  In  the 
finest  possible  way,  in  London,  with 
several  performances  in  each  case.  At 
almost  every  important  festival  a  new 
work  by  him  has  been  produced,  and 
in  many  cases  repeated  in  the  leading 
centres,  London,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, etc.  His  compositions  have  fig- 
ured in  the  programs  of  all  the  chief 
orchestral  and  choral  societies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  In  a  good  many,  chamber 
music  concerts  for  years  past  he  has 
been  represented.  Moreover,  leading 
publishers'  lists  show  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  works  are  In  print- 
Thls  does  not  look  like  neglect;  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  is  evidence  that  th" 
public  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  quality  of  his  musir.  The  F.-mic 
may  be  said  ■  ■  " 


fury  and  forbade  the»  marriage,  tli' 
mother,  with  the  girl,  left  the  hous. 
I  Ultimately,  of  course.  James  proves  n'  ' 
ionly  so  good  but  so  clever  a  fellow  tlun 
there  Is  nothing  left  tor  the  old  m.M, 
but  to  sanction  the  match,  and  th 
[curtain  falls  upon  a  general  reunion-' 

Rosa  d'Krina.  -Mrs.  G.  R.  Vontom.  wh 
Idled  recently  In  Milwaukee-her  plctu- 
'  is  publishjed  in  this  Issue  on  the  page  i 
theatre    announcements— was    born  in 

>"| 

AVhen  she  was  very  young  she  was! 
organist  Of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  n 
Armagh  and  at  H  she  was  organist 
the  Carmelite  church  in  Dublin, 
i  sang  in  opera  at  Paris  ;i  nd  soon  been  ■ 
i  widely   known.     In   1898   she  built 
i  chapel  on  St.   Joheph's  Island   in  - 
Mary's  river,  Canada,  where  she  li  ' 
'  her  country  place.    In  Boston  she  g.i 
j  ten  or  a  dozen  performances  In  Trenv- 
i  Temple  nearly  40  years  ago.  ' 
I    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lond.  n 
'Shakespeare  League,  the  discussion  v  - 
about     "Some     Misrepresentations     '  i 
Shakespeare."    Miss  Leverton  eiiti  i 
Mr.  Granville  Baker's  three  proH 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  coi: 
of  the  gilded  fairies  in  "A  Mid.siumr 
Night's  Dream"  and  of  the  treatm. 
of  the  scene  in  "Twelfth  Night."  wh  - 
she  described  as  "a  sort  ot  pink  pala 
for  pale  playgoers,  with  toy-box  prone 
ties.  In  front  of  which  there  grew  - 
during  the  play  an  arcade  of  debus 
fPIt;  and  later  in  the  evening  Mr.  I 

mid-Victorian  <3othic.  Her  criticisms  of  j 
*51r.  Poel's  production  of  'Hamlet'  pro-' 
voked  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Poel  hlm- 
Greet  made  an  intersttng  speech,  in 
■Which  he  advanced  the  view  that  thfie 
are  really  only  two  ways  of  satisfac'io, - 
ily  producing  Shakespeare:  the  Eliza- 
bethan method  and  the  spectacular 
method  employed  by  Sir  Henry  Irvlruf- 
•  •  •  In  the  course  of  her  paper  Mil* 
Leverton  told  an  amusing  story  of  a 
performance  of  'The  Merchant  of  'Venice' 
.  she  once  saw,  in  which  the  part  r*" 
I  Portia  was  played  by  a  diminutive  ac- 
tress, the  textual  Justification  being  that 
the  lady  of  Belmont  refers  to  her  little 
body  being  a-weary  of  the  world.  Tliia' 
sort  of  literalism  is  frfrly  famlHar.  Only 


.-II'  .'iMUi  tiloiil.l  I"'  aiM|.-r;.(cn'tl 
by  the  audience ;  while  most  of  ua,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  seen  Ophelia 
kneellnp  at  prayer  so  that  the  Prince's 
allusion  to  her  orisons  should  not  puzzl* 
I  he  bcnlKhted  audienee!" 

The  acceptablo  type  of  opera  has  com- 
pletely ohRngcd.  Neither  the  opera  that 
uaa  a  mere  exou.se  for  coloratura  dis- 
play nor  the  "ballad  opera"  stand  much 
ihanco  as  novelties  today.  ItaUans. 
Frenchmen  and  Ku.s.slans  alike  have  es- 
tablished various  blends  of  vocal  real- 
ism, and  in  doing  so  they  have,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  created  vocal  Idioms 
that  suited  their  own  vernaculars.  A 
wide  acquaintance  with  English  vocal 
music  leaves  me  with  the  belief  that 
we  have  still  to  do  as  much,  and  until 
that  is  accomplished  we  shall  be  peren- 
nially hampered  with  questions  of  dic- 
tion, and  of  the  weight  of  accompaal- 
ment  that  a  badly  placed  syHable  can 
stand  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  audible.  The 
trouble  is  conspicuous  in  songs.  In' 
opera  it  l.s  fatal.  Moussorgsky  in  Rus- 
sia, Debussy  in  France,  and.  In  a  dif- 
ferent sphere,  Hugo  Wolf  In  Germany 
showed  what  could  be  done  musically 
with  their  various  languages.  When 
shall  we  be  able  to  point  to  musical 
phrases  that  have  done  as  much  for 
ours?  It  is  no  use  going  abroad  for 
models.  The  methods  of  Debussy  are 
useless  for  a  language  in  which  nearly 
every  vowel  sound  is  more  or  less  com- 
posite. The  problem  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
it  is  possible  to  set  the  English  lan- 
guage in  such  a  way  that  spontaneous 
dramatic  dialogue  will  fall  as  naturally 
on  the  ear  as  it  does  in  the  best  modern 
continental  operas.  When  that  is  done, 
ono  of  the  great  obstacles  to  national 
opera  will  have  disappeared.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Joseph  Holbrooke's  ballet  opera, 
"The  Enchanted  Garden,"  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  next  October  deals, 
according  to  the  composer,  "with  a 
magician,  a  wizard  and  a  cast  of  fairy 
folks  and  mortals,  very  unreal  as  usu- 
al. X'le  triumph  of  Religion  (Magi- 
cian) over  Satan  (Wizard)  is  prac- 
tically the  story."  The  opera  will  last 
three  hours. 

On  April  17  Sir  Henry  Wood's  or- 
clfetral  version — his  is  not  the  first — 
of  Moussorgsky's  suite  "Pictures  from 
an  Exhibition,"  was  performed  by  the 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra.  The  London 
Times  spoke  of  it  as  follows: 

"Moussorgsky's  extraordinarily  Im- 
aginative suite,  in  which  each  little  piece 
illustrates  a  picture  by  his  friend  Hart- 
man,  offers  ample  opportunity  to  such 
a  skilful  orchestrator  as  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  but  it  was  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  numbers  which  are  most 
successful  as  piano  music  were  also 
the  best  in  the  orchestral  version. 
'The  'Pictures'  are  preceded  by  a  'Prom- 
enade,' which  suggests  the  crowd  wan- 
dering from  one  exhibit  to  another,  and 
in  the  original  Moussorgosky  returns 
to  fragments  of  the  'Promenade'  as 
links  between  several  of  his  musical 
pictures.  Sir  Henry  Wood  has,  how- 
ever, omitted  these  links  rather  to  the 
detriment  of  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  numbers  arranged  most  hap- 
pily are  the  children  bickering  in  the 
Tuileries  garden,  set  for  a  violin  solo 
witli  light  woodwind,  the  'Bydlo,'  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lumbering  ox-cart,  a  wonder- 
fully sonorous  piece  of  scoring,  and  the 
'Ballet  of  Chickens,'  which,  with  all  the 
playful  tricks  of  the  piccolo,  violin  har- 
monics, and  xylophone,  drew  from  the 
nnrlience  the  compliment  of  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  more  grotesque  pieces,  such 
ns  'Gromus,'  the  two  Jews  and  the 
catacombs,  hardly  bore  the  transference 
so  well.  Moussorgsky'.s  style  is  so  ex- 
rnpciingly  skatchy  In  them  that  to  score 
tliem  successfully  would  be  practically 
to  recompose  them.  'The  Gate  of  Kiev" 
iiuiKes  an  impressive  and  sonorous  end- 
ing to  the  work." 

Hubert  Bath  has  composed  a  one-act 
opera  bas6d  on  Lady  Gregory's  "Spread- 
ing the  Nows."  He  has  translated  the 
Italian  text   for  performance  in  Lon- 
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There  Singing    Dragon    Does  Not 
Really  Eeem  a  Fabulous  Monster. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

There  Is  naturally  much  interest  In  the 
lerformance  of  "Siegtrled"  at  the 
Stadium  on  June  4.  The  music  drama 
las  been  performed  out-of-doors  In  Qor- 
nany,  where  a  forest  persuaded  the 
.peotators  that  a  dragon  was  not  neces- 
'arily  a  fabulous  monster,  even  when 
[le  sang.  Nor  is  the  interest  confined 
o  Boston  and  the  suburbs.  We  are 
nformed  that  the  audience  will  include 
iiany  from  distant  states. 

Mme.  Gad8ki  and  Mnie.  Sohumann- 
leink,  and  Messrs,  ReiVs  and  Goritz 
ijve  already  been  heard  here  in  the ' 
roles  which  they  will  take  next  month. 
Mr.  Sembach  has  been  highly  prai.sed 
in  New  York  as  a  singer,  with  the 
emphasis  on  "singer,"  in  Wagnerian 
parts.  Mr.  Whitehill  has  been  heard 
here  in  opera— at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  as  Amfortas,  Jan.  15,  1910— and 
In  concert. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  about  the 
music  drama  itself.  They  jthi^t  wish  to 
refi'esh  their  memory  will  take  advan- 


latjL-  ul  iMr.  Hubbar,d'B  pi  ciuu  uiory  leO' 
ture.  Anyone  that  wishe.s  to  learn 
about  the  origin  of  the  work  can  con- 
sult with  profit  the  little  book  by 
Maurice  KulTerath.  He  devotes  a  fifth 
of  It  to  a  consideration  of  the  dragon, 
and  discusses  the  poetic  necessity  that 
puts  the  legendary  and  marvellous  on 
tlie  sfuge.  , 

It  will  be  remembered  yial  the  first 
performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bay- 
reuth,  Aug.  15,  1876,  in  its  place  in  the 
tetralogy.  It  had  not  then  been  per- 
formed as  a  separate  work,  while 
"Rhinegold"  and  ','The  Valkyrie"  had 
thus  previously  been  produced  at 
Munich.  One  fragment  had  been  per- 
formed in  concert,  at  Vienna,  in  ISS.'i, 
Siegfried  at  the  forge.  The  cast  at 
liayreuth  was  as  follows:  Siegfried, 
linger;  Minle,  Schlosser;  the  Wanderer, 
Betz;  Alberick,  HIU;  Fafner,  Reicheii- 
berg;  Erda,  Mme.  Jatde;  Bruennhllde, 
Mme.  Materna;  the  Forest  Bird,  Lllli 
Lchmann. 

Does  Not  Tell  Which  Eye  Was  Blind 

M.  Kufterath,  in  his  remarks  about 
the  Wanderer,  neglects  to  state  which 
one  of  his  eyes  was  blind,  or  in  a 
patch.  In  Boston,  the  Wanderer,  with 
his  peirplexlng  riddles,  has  been  blind 
now  in  the  left,  now  in  the  right  eye. 
This  disagreement  has  vexed  earnest 
and  righteous  jfouls  chocitful  ot  th<? 
true  Wagnerian  spirit. 

Famous  singers  have  been  hea^id'here 
as  Bruennhllde:  Lilli  Lchmann,  Rosa 
Sucher,  Mllka  Ternina,  Felia  Litvinne, 
Mme.  Nordica.  As  Siegfried  we  have 
seen  Max  Alvary,  Burgstaller,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Kraus. 

As  a  rule,  the  performances  in  Boston 
were  scenlcally  inadequate,  and  the 
stage  management  was  often  poor.  We 
remember  a  performance  when  the 
Forest  Bird  refused  to  fly.  This  put 
Alvary  in  a  rage,  and  he  kicked  the  bird 
that  had  fallen  from  the  wire.  Erda 
was  not  always  introduced,  and  the 
great  scene  between  her  and  the  Wan- 
derer was  sorely  missed. 

Mme.  Melba  once  took  the  part .  of 
Bruennhllde,  but  not  in  Boston.  It  is, 
said  that  she  then  injured  her  voice  so 
that  she  had  to  retire  and  give  the  part 
to  Mme.  Litsinne.  Mme.  Nordica,  who 
was  then  'not  on  the  list  of  the  Metro- 
politan House  Opera  Company,  said  that 
ber  failure  to  secure  a  re-engagement 
«as  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Mme. 
Melba  and  Jean  de  Reszke;  but  before 
the  season  was  over  she  admitted  pub- 
licly that  she  had  been  misinformed. 

When  "Siegfried"  was  produced  at 
New  'York,  Mme.  -Lehmann  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  setting  the  stage.  She  se- 
lected bits  of  forest  scenery  and  re- 
arranged the  set. 

Performances  In  Boston. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  some  cf  the  per- 
formances of  "Siegfried"  in  Boston. 

Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  played 
"Waldweben"  here  on  May  11,  U81.  At 
a  Wagner  Festival  conducted  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas  *n  Mechanics  building, 
April  14.  1884,  the  finale  of  act  III.  was 
performed.  The  singers  were  ■  Mme. 
Materna  and  Hermann  Wlnkelmnnn. 

"Siegfried"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  on  April  3.  1889,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Siegfried,  Max  Alvary;  Mime. 
William  Sedlmayer;  The  Wanderer, 
Fischer;  Alberich.  Joseph  Bech;  FSfner, 
Eugene  'Weirs;  Bruennhllde,  Lilll  Leh- 
mann; The  Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traub- 
mann.  Anton  Seidd  conducted.  Alv.ary 
was  physically  an  ideal  Siegfried.  Mme.  I 
Lehmann  in  her  memoirs,  speaking  of  I 
the  season  of  1S87-88  in  New  York,  says  | 
ol  him:  "Alvary,  who  had  felt  veryj 
wretched  over  there  for  several  years,  ^ 
sang  a  Wagner  role  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  the  young  Siegfried,  he  achieved! 
a  great  and  deserved  success  that 
quickly  elevated  him  to  the  first  rank 
of  artists.  It  was  tragic  that  he  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  fall  a  few  years  later  at 
Mannheim,  during  the  fight  with  the 
dragon,  for  this  accident  sowed  the  seed 
of  h4s  severe  suffering  and  early  death." 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  a  few 
years  later,  when  Stanton,  the  manager, 
engaged  Paul  Kallsch,  Lilll  I..ehmann'sj 
husband,  and  Alvary  turned  his  back  on 
her.  "I  was  reluctant  for  a  long  time 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
worthy thought  towara  mo  being  the 
reason  for  such  conduct,  and  I  took 
Alvary  to  be  ill,  but  this  was  not  the 
case;  he  thought  that  we  were  both 
capable  of  perfidy,  and  so  he  spoiled  a 
beautiful  comradeship,  which  grieved 
me  mora  for  his  sake  than  for  my  own." 
Son  of  Great  Painter. 

Alvary,  born  In  1858,  wag  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  painter,  Andreas  Achen- 
bach.  Ha  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
In  Paris  and  becsime  an  opera  singer 
against  his  father's  will.  Having  stud- 
led  with  Julius  Stookhausen  he  sang  in 
opera  at  Weimar,  Munich,  in  .this  coun- 
try and  later  at  Hamburg  and  Mann- 
heim. He  died  In  1898.  His  voice  was 
naturally  a  fine  one.  Either  ho  studied 
Buperflclally  or  deliberately  rejected 
Stockhausen's  instruction,  for  whenever 
he  sang  in  Boston  he  sang  poorly,  some- 
times atrociously.  His  tones  wabbled; 
he  shrieked,  he  bawled;  his  intonation 
was  often  painfully  false;  yet  such  was 
the  charm  of  his  face  and  figure,  so  nslt- 
ural  and  youthful  was  his  acting  that 
as  Siegfried  he  left  an  indelible  irapres- 

Kion.  He  was  a  matinee  idol.  Young 
ivomen  and  women  that  were  not  young 
raved  about  him.  His  photographs  were 
as  sacred  Images  in  bed  chambers.  Woe 

1  to  tho  TiKui  that  ventured  to  say  a  word 
■       -  '       o,-al  art: 
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which  the  iji,,.,:,,  .iij,,  .-,(ir  iius  dispo- 
sition and  the  sh.iilowness  of  bis  artistic 
nature  wore  disclosed." 

First  Siegfried  In  America. 

Alvary  was  the  first  Siegfried  In 
America  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Nov.  9,  1887.  With  Mr.  Dam- 
losch  he  .«ang  the  part  for  the  100th 
time  in  New  York. 

There  was  another  performance  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  April  Jl,  1889. 

".Siegfried"  was  performed  again  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  hut  this  time  by 
the  Damrosch  Company  on  April  4,  1895, 
when  the  singers  were  Mmes.  Sucher 
and  Llndh,  and  Messrs,  Alvary,  Lange 
(Mime),  Schwarz  (The  Wanderer),  Ober- 
hauser  a.n<\  Senger.  Lange  was  an  ex- 
cellent Mime.  Mme.  Sucher  forced  her 
tones  and  her  intonation  was  insecure. 
As  she  was  discovered  sleeping  the 
Bight  w,as  like  tlfe  reading  of  Hamlet  by 
the  tra:gedian  in  "Great  Expectations," 
massive  and  concrete.  She  was  most 
awkwardly  displayed. 

At  the  perl'ormance  In  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Feb.  6,  ISSB,  Alvary  and 
Lange  were  heard  again.  Milha  Ter- 
hina  was  the  Bruennhllde  and  Gerhard 
.Stehmann,  the  Wanderer  The  other 
singers  were  Mlna  Schilling,  Wilhelm 
IMertens,  Julius  von  Putlitz.  Otto  Lohse 
conducted.  The  Impersonation  of  Milka 
Ternina  is  fresh  In  the  mem'ory.  She 
sang  here  that  season  for  the  first  time 
{appearing  also  as  the  Bruennhilde  of 
['Die  Walkuere"  and  Elisabeth.  The 
season  also  introduced  Katharina  Klaf- 
sky,  a  boisterously  emotional  singer, 
a  whirlwind  of  a  woman,  the  tenor 
Gruening,  and  the  baritone  Popovici. 

By  the  Damrosch  Company, 
i    On  Feb.  12,  1897,  there  was  a  perform- 
f  ance  by  the  Damrosch  Company  at  t^je 


Bos(!on  Theatre.  The  singers  were 
Mmes.  Lehmann  and  Vollmar  and 
Messrs.  Kraus,  Stehmann,  Lange,  Mer- 
tens  and  Dershuch. 

And  on  April  5,  1897,  Jean  de 
iReszke.  appeared  as  Siegfried  m  the 
''Mechanics'  Buildii^g.  Hia  associates 
[were  Mmes.  Litylnne  and  Olltzka 
lErda)  and  Traubmann  and  Messrs. 
I  Hubbenet  (Mime),  Ea.  de  Reszke  (the 
Wanderer),  Bispham  and  Vivianl.  An- 
ton Seldl  conducted.  Mr.  de  Reszke  sang 
Siegfried's  music  as  it  had  not  been  xung 
here  before,  but  lie  was  not  impressive 
or  picturesque  in  action.  He  was  a 
gentleman  with  fine  Instinfcts  lost  in  a 
forest  and  subjected  to  wholly  unfore- 
seen experiences.  Mme.  Litvinne  was 
Amazonian. 

Nordica  and  Toronta. 

The  Darprosch  and  Ellis  company  gave 
a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
March  2,  1898.  The  singers  were  Mme. 
Nordica  and  Mme.  Toronta,  and  Messrs. 
Kraus,  Stehmann,  Breuer-(Mime),  Bisp- 
ham and  Rains.  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
ducted. 

Tho  Ellis  company  gave  a  performance 
in  the  Boston  Theatre  Feb.  1,  1839. 
Mmes.  Gadski,  Toronta,  Moosr.s.  Kraus, 
Stelimann,  Kissling  (Mime),  Stury, 
Rains.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted.  There 
was  a  setfond  performance  that  season. 

A  performance  on  April  11,  1901,  with 
Messrs.  Dlppel,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Hubbe- 
net, Muhlmann,  Blass,  and  Mmes.  Ter- 
nina, Schumann-Heink  and  Scheff,  was 
annouficed,  but  it  did  not  take  place. 

The  singers  at  t,he  performance  In  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  April  1,  VMS.  were 
Mmes.  Nordica,  Schumann-Helnk,  Sey- 
gard,  and  Messrs.  ijurgstaller,  Van 
Rooy,  Relss,  Bispham,  Blass.  Mr.  Herta 
/conducted.  Mr,  Burgstaller  sang  de- 
lightfully; Mr.  Van  Rooy's  voice  made 
one  forget  that  the  Wanderer  is  a  bore- 
some  person,  and  Mr.  Reiss  was  a  re- 
markable Mime.  - 

There  was  an  uncom'monly  good  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
April  VI.  1904,  when  tho  singers  were 
Mmes.  Ternina,  Walker  and  Lemon,  and 
Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Van  Rooy,  Reiss, 
Goritz  and  Blass.  Felix  Mottl  gave  a* 
memorable  reading  of  the  score. 


Close  of  Season  at  Colonial 

I  Wheft  the  curtain  fell  on  the  per-, 
jformance  of  "Hello  Broadway"  at  the 
IColonial  Theatre  last  evening,  the  dra- 
matic season  of  1914-15  was  brought  to 
ja  conclusion.  The  year  was  more  suc- 
Isessful  than  ever.  Yet  it  had  to  be 
jcut  short  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
on  account  of  the  remodelling  the 
Colonial  Building  and  the  furnishing  of 
additions  above  the  stage  of  the  play- 
house. The  list  of  engagements  for  the 
1  year  is  as  follows: 

Aug.  24 — "Sari."  with  MIzzi  Hajos. 
Book  by  JuHus  "VVilhelni  and  Fritz  Grian- 
baum.  English  version  by  C.  C.  S.  Cush- 
ing  and  E.  P.  Heath.  Music  by  Emmerich 
Kalman.  First  times  in  Boston.  Five 
Weeks. 

Sept.  28 — "Ziegfeld  Follies,"  by  George 
V.  Hobart,  Raymond  Hubbel,  Gene  Buck 
and  David  Stamper  and  Leon  Errol.  Six 
weeks. 

Nov.  9 — Julian  Eltlnge  in  "The  Crinoline 
Girl."  Songs  by  Otto  Hauerbauh.  lyrics  by 
Julian  Eltlnge,  music  by  Percy  Wenrich. 
First  times  in  Boston.    Four  weeks. 

Dec.  7 — Julia  Sanderson,  Donald  Brian 
and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  "The  Girl  from 
Utah."  Book  by  James  Tanner,  music  by 
Paul  Rubens  and  Sydney  Jones.    6'lx  weeks. 

Jan.  IS — Hazel  Dawn  In  "The  Debu- 
tante." Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B. 
Smith  and  Robert  B.  Smith.  Music  by 
Victor  Herbert.  First  times  in  Boston. 
Three  weeks. 

Feb.  8 — "The  Phantom  Rival,"  with  Leo 
15itrichstein.  Adapted  by  Leo  Dltrlchsteln 
from  the  Hungarian  of  Ferenc  Molnar. 
Fir.st  times  in  Boston     F'-  "  wepkf- 
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March  11— Edward  Vroom  in  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac."    One  performance.   . 

March    ir,-Mrs.    Patrick  <^»"P'«'l, 
"Pygmalion,"    by    George    Bernard  bnaw. 
First  times  In  Boston.    Four  weeKs._ 

April  19— Cliristlo  MacDonald  "i 
hearts."  Book  ami  lyrlcB  by  Mta. 
Smith  and  Fred  De  Greaac.  Mualc  by  vie 
tor  Herbert.    One  week.  f..„r««  M 

April  26— William  Collier  and  G^e^rge 
Cohan  in  "Hello,  Broadway."     Book  an<i 
music  by  George  M.  Cohan.     First  times 
In  Boston.    Two  weeks. 

Close  of  the  Season  at  Mollia 

"The  Hyphen,"  tho  new  drama  based 
on  the  war  situaiion  in  Europe  ended 
its  engagennent  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  last  evening;  and  with  It  came 
to  a  conclusion  the  dramatic  year  at 
that  playhouE-f.  The  season  of  1914-l.i 
was  noteworthy.  Favorite  stars  ap- 
peared there  iri  novelties  and  the  stand- 
ard w'hlcti  has  always  been  maintained 
was  preflfirved.  New  plays  were  con- 
spicuous throughooit  the  year,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  summary  of  the  en- 
gagements, which  follows: 

.<>pt.  -'8,  John  iraaon.  In  "Drugged,"  by 
Owen  Davis;  flrst  times  in  Boston:  two 
weeks.  „       .  , 

Oct  19  Frances  Starr,  In  "The  Secret, 
by  Henri  Barnsteln;  llrst  times  in  Boston; 

*^^''Nov^''.^Lydia  Lopokova,  In  "The  Young 
Idea,"  bv  Ethel  Watts  Mumtord;  f^rsl 
times  in  Ronton;  three  weeks. 

Nov  23,  Margaret  Ajiglln,  in  LadyTlln- 
dermere's  Fan,"  by  Oscar  Wilde:  two 
weeks.  ,  t.    j,  i 

Dee  7,  John  Drew.  In  "The  Prodigal 
Husband";,    first    times    in    Boston;  twc 

Dec"  17  Edward  Vroom,  in  "The  Mer- 
chant'of  \1enice"  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew";  0JW>  performance. 

Dec  SI  ^nn  Murdock.  In  "The  Beautiful 
Adventure!"  by  Michael  Morton;  two  weeks. 

Jan  4  lali-star  cast  of  "Diplomacy.  '  by 
Victorien  Sai-dou.  with  William  Glllatt*. 
Blanche  E'feteii  and  Maiie  Doro;  four  weeks. 

Feb  1  Miss  Billie  Burke,  In  "Jerry,"  by 
Catherine  C  Gush  ins;  flrst  times  In  Boa- 
ton ;  13  per  tormances. 

Feb  "''  JVIaude  Adams,  in  "The  Legena 
ot  1  eon'o'ra,"  "The  Ladles'  Shakespeare," 
by  James  Xf.  Barrie;  first  times  In  Boston; 
four  performances.  And  '•Quality  Street, 
by  J.  M.  Burrie;  six  performances. 

March  1,  Ann  Murdock.  m  A  Girl  of 
Today."  by  'Porter  Emerson  Browne:  first 
times  in  Botil on;  three  weeks. 

March  22,1  Otis  Skinner,  m  "The  Silent 
Voice,"  by  JiWes  E.  Goodman;  flrst  times  In 
Boston;  two -weeks.         „       ..  ^     ^.  o 

April  5,  "'C'-ie  Little  Cafe."  by  C.  M.  S. 
McLellan  and!  Ivan  Caryll;  two  weeks. 

4.pril  19,  (Ethel  Barrymore.  in  "Tho 
Shadow,"  by  p  XicodemI  and  Michael  Mor- 
ton; flrst  tlmlcs  in  Boston;  two  weeks. 

May  3  "The  Hyphen,"  by  Justus  Miles 
Formant'first  (times  in  Boston;  one  week.. 

I  met  him  In  the  cars. 

Where  resignedly  ho  sat; 
His  hair  was  full  of  dust. 

And  so  was  his  cravat: 
He    was   furthermore  emtjelllshed 

By  a  ticket  in  his  hat. 


The  Brush. 

The  man  in  the  drawing-room  car  does 
not  wish  to  be  brushed.  He  knows  that 
the  dust  will  settle  back  on  him  or  on 
a  fellow  passenger.  He  knows  that 
the  dust  of  others  will  mock  the 
labor  of  the  Negro.  I>et  sleeping 
dust  lie.  Yet  he  foolishly  submits, 
fearing  to  be  thought  mean  by 
other  travellers,  or  he  ostentatiously 
hands  over  a  quarter  and  says  In  vi- 
brant tones:  "I  don't  want  to  be 
brushed."  From  tho  moment  he  entered 
that  car  the  porter's  brush  hangs  over 
him.  The  sword  of  Damocles  was  in 
comparison  a  blunt  menace. 
I  This  brings  up  the  (juestlon  of  tipping, 
)  and  the  tip,  not  a  gratuity  gladly  given 
I  for  special  courtesy  or  accomodation, 
but  compulsory,  an  extortion,  a  demand 
j  on  the  public,  by  a  company  to  Increase 
wages  that  are  shameftslly  insufficient. 
Mr.  Penmark  now  discusses  the  sub- 
ject. 


Regarding  Tips. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  Mr.  George  Babbitt's  observa- ! 
tory  I  have  observed  with  Interest  his  ' 
discoveries  as  to  tips.   "An  Old  Waiter's  | 
Testimony"  is  interesting.    Every  diner 
who   is   also   a   student   of  humanity, 
likes  to  probe  into  the  mental  world  In 
which  those  about  him  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being. 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  nature,  I 
sometimes  endeavor  to  learn  something 
of  the  conditions  and  conclusions  of 
those  whoe  serve  me.  No  long  since,  in 
the  attractive  dining  room  of  a  large 
Philadelphia  department  store,  a  cai-d 
was  laid  by  my  plate.  Instructing  me 
that  no  tips  were  permitted.  I  asked  the 
rather  languid  young  lady  who  waited 
on  us  what  would  happen  if  I  left  a 
quarter  by  my  plate.  She  said  it  might 
lead  to  her  discharge;  that  the  wages 
had  been  advanced  in  order  to  make 
tips  unnecessary.  She  seemed  frank  and 
coinmunlcatlve,  sizing  me  up  as  a  kind- 
ly and  harmless  and  very  respectable 
gentleman;  so  when  I  asked  what  the 
advance  pay  was,  she  said  "Six  dollars 
a  week." 

Six  dollars  a  week  and  no  tips!  Mrs. 

Penmark  declared  that  she  was  goin.g 
to  give  the  girl  a  dollar,  but  I  don't 
know  if  she  managed  it. 

In  a  Bromfield  street  restaurant, 
where  I  occasionally  tried  to  lunch, 
there  wa^s,  among  the  waiters,  a  young 
young  girl  "all  fixed  up"  to  entice.  She 
was  belted  and  padded  and  tinted  to 
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;  ikea  mostlnvltlnsplcture.  Herallur- 
,  smile  was  part  of  her  -  equipment. 
■  whole  was  a  stage  effect  to  tempt 
-  from  the  young  men  whe  frequent- 
tlio  place.  When  not  rV  lt  r  i;.  s  part 
ihe  business  I  noted  ai:  .n  of 

Iness— a  droop  of  the  i  ;  i  rc- 
.•sp  into  her  real  self.  And  so  1  won- 
-d  why  she  played  the  other  part  so  j 

.■,  i-ll. 

The  youths  having  departed,  each  with  | 
a  favoring  fflanco  of  an  exclusive  de- ; 
•^'.■-'n.  I  trespassed  on  my  gray  hairs  by 
l.ing  her  frankly,  why  she  was  so! 
de  up,  when  her  real  nature  was  the 
reverse  of  what  she  seemed. 

She  said.  "Ves,  sir;  you  are  right.  I 
hate  all  this  actln;.    It  is  too  long  a 
story,  but  I  am  sure  you  know  that  It 
Is  only  acting— thaA  I  am  a  good  girl 
—and  80  I  am.    But  I  only  get  $6  a 
week,  and  I  could  not  live  decently  but 
for  the  tips  these  silly  boys  give  me 
bfoause  they  thjnk  I'm  gay.    My  tips 
'  ~t  double  my  wages.    I  have  a  pieas- 
i  room  with  nice  people,  who  think  I 
er  smile.     But  you  see  how  it  is; 
uild  not  have  that  room  and  be  with 
?        nice  people  if  I  did  not  fool  thesa 
chumps  into  giving  me  tips.     It  isn't  I 
what  I  like  to  do,  but  what  I  have  to 
do.    Oh.  thank  you,  sir!"  j 
Now  this  is  another  side  of  the  t'p ' 
question.    The  tip  is  not  given  In  all 
rnaes  "to  Insure  promptness."    If  so  itl 
vild  be  given  before  instead  of  after.! 
is  given  because,  in  many  cfeses,  tiie 
'    i(  r  feels  that  the  one  who  serves 
:   <  <!.•?  it— especially  if  the  waiter  is  a 
■ig  woman,  with  whom  tips  are  gon- 
Uy  smaller  and  less  frequent  than  is 
towed    on    full-grown    males  who 
ii,!>jht  be  busy  about  heavier  tasks. 

O.  PENMARK. 

Pramingham  Centre. 


Old  Time  Movies. 

As  llie  World  Wags: 

Tlie  old  time  moving  pictures  referred 
to  in  The  Herald  were  probably  such 
as  were  common  with  us  40  or  50  years 
I  ago  In  stereopticbn  exhibitions,  made  of 
I  two  glass  plates  one  sliding  over  the 
I  other.  They  were  sold  by  Thomas  Hall, 
j  an  optician  on  Bromfleld  street.  The 
I  cloud  effect  referred  to  was  produced 
■    having  a  landscape  with  clear  sky 
nted  on  one  plate,  on  another  plate 
re  the  clouds.    As  this  latter  plate 
s  moved  along   the   moving  clouds 
"ai-ed  on  the  screen.    I  have  heard 
i  I  this  art  was  carried  to  a  high  de- 
?s  of   perfection  in    London.  The 
■  irps  shown   in  this  country  were 
■fomlcs,"  such  as  a  fisherman 
1  a 'hank  and  being  butted  into 
■,k  by  a  bull. 

J.  H.  HUBBARD. 
I  .-imbrldge.  May  6. 


MR.  PHILIP  HALE:  WIZARD 

A  storehouse  of  stupendous  facts 

And  microscopic  lore; 
He  starts  the  day  on  genial  tracks 

With  endless  repenlplre— 
Some  squtb,*  a  jest  or  bright  attacks, 

That  penetrate  the  core. 

Affairs  minute,  of  magnitude- 
Encyclopaedic  things; 

Like  Teufelstfrockh  in  happy  mood. 
The  best  to  us  he  brings. 

Ha  knows  the  cultured  and  the  crud«. 
From  dodoes'  eggs  to  klngrs. 

If  we're  perplexed,  we  seek  him  out,  ^ 
And  "put  It  up  to  him." 

If  we're  distressed  or  have  a  doubt. 
Or  haunted  with  a  whim. 

He  makes  us  smile  when  we  might  pout- 
He  keeps  our  minds  in  trim! 

Tlie  World  Wags  well  when  nudged  by 

ITalc— 
T'l.  .::iy  Is  well  begun 
Th.it  opens  with  sorrie  witty  tale— 

His  wisdom  and  his  fun; 
Long  may  his  Jollity  prevail 
In  narrative  and  pun. 

jrSTlN  HENRY  SHAW. 
I  nrlsmoutli,  N.  H. 

HNAL  CONCERT 
BY  M'CORMACK 


'ne  lorgest  audiences.  If  n.  i 
tiR  \i  \  largest,  ever  crowded  in  o 
Symphony  Hall  greeted  John  McC'or- 
mack  yesterday  afternoon  at  his  fare- 
well concert  here  for  this  season.  Don- 
-M  ^rr^^cath,  violinist,  assisted  him  and 

•  Schneider  was  accompanist.  The 

wn  was: 


^:»ide,"  BeetSioTen.  Mr.  M<.-C«iiiiin<U : 
n.i."  Raff.  Mr.  MoBonth;  '•Bondcnir-c 

•  'Inttr.  'Iv  In  d'lr  AHcv        '  ■ 


11;. (.,  - 

The  Tnif 


.Mr.  Mv- 
■zo.  Van 
•.;«.■•  ol'l 
1  ii:iie  Kyes." 
.   Mr.  Met..!- 


or  rn:.  v.i'.i  r  o:" 

the  CDrVT-t's 

prevlou.s  .Sur^un y  u,  ... 

fliKtinclly.     Jii    the  Jol 

vein,  ■  tl.crr'   being   no  ■ 

It.   anrl   never  sang  belt  i. 

ence  w;is  tremendously  enth'i- 

energetirally  insistent  for  mi' 

program  offered  and   Mr.  M 

was  ovf-n  more  generous  t 

Mr.  McBeath,  too,  hit  the  t.i 

hearers  and  played  several  e.\tra  r. 

ber».  so  that  the  number  of  sele<  i 

given    was    considerably    more  t 

.doubled. 

At  the  end  the  audience  lingered 
demanded  more.    Mr.  McCormack  f 
one  extra  number,  but  the  peopl'- 
ttayed  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  Rr;i. 
putting  out  of  th«  lights.    At  last 
.•linger  appeared,    sang  one  stanza 
"Then    You'll  Renvnhrr  Mr>  '  an. I 
people  took  the  hii 


•■•ven  aji  extravagant  ...>cunlary  olt.jr, 
■-.'oi'  Is  he  so  vain  as  to  dealre  a  publl: 
Nhibitlon  of  his  skill.  In  his  own  quiet 
>  ay  he  keeps  his  own  house  clean.  His 
Mtlsputable  sex  would  prevent  him  from 

Joining  the  Woman's  Municipal  League, 

even  if  he  could  overcome  hli  deep-seit- 

ed  bashfulness. — Ed. 


inn3 
ban 

and 

.>f 


ART  AND  WAR, 


'  Expensive  Hospitality. 

.\.s  i      World  Wags: 

rills  jitney  business  sets  me  to  think- 
ing. I  have  been  running  a  car  for 
several  seasons,  mainly  to  the  factory 
and  bacii,  but  also  as  a  moans  of  recre- 
ation and  of  being  nice  to  my  friends. 
I  am  doubting  whether  this  last  pays; 
the  Jitney  helps  to  clinch  the  doubt 

thusly:  The  new  bus  offers  five-cent 
auto  rides,  thereby  cheapening  the  looks 
of  the  favor  I  do  when  I  invite  friends 
out  with  me. 

-\nd,  bless  me!    What  enormous  dif- 
ferences there  are  In  costs  of  rides. 
Some  people,  it  seems,  can  get  five-cent 
Irldes;  but  some  of  my  friends  have  had 


Old  Jiidg*  d 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

Old  Judge  Lynch  Is,  Justly  or  unjustly, 
renowned  In  song  etnd  story,  take  your  i 
choice,  hut  Judge  Davis  seems  to  be  on 

the  way  I..  .  I.  .  laj  obscurity.  I  remem- 
ber thr  of  an  old-time  song  juat 
as  di.oti            ;  If  It  were  yesterday: 
Noi '              ivUlied  down  the  ro«d  mut  go 
l\i                 llavis  on  last  Monday  told  me'»>- 
Tlif  M         lie  Is  -ivaltlDs  to  take  both  me  and 

And  we  must  so  to  Trenton  for  te  wear  tbe 
"red  and  Mue." 
SUepy  Hollow  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  state 
prison)  has  been  famous  or  Infamous 
for  years,  take  your  choice,  but  the  old 
I  place  still  stands,  and  will  continue  till 
the  time  shall  come  when  the  prison 
shall  give  way  to  the  schoolhouse,  and 
the  saloon  to  the  chureh.  May  Qod  speed 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day! 
.        JOSEPH  MATTHEW  gtTLLIVAN. 
Boston^  May  1. 

CASTLE    SQUARE  THEATRE-Th 


I  rides' at  my  expense  which  cost  from  i  Craig  Playe^  In  "Maggie  Pepper,"  a 
16  to  JIO  apiece.    Because  they  seem  to  j  pjgy  in  four  acts  by  Charles  Klein. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
left  for  San  Francisco  In  a  blaze  of 
glorj-.  The  final  concert  of  a  remark- 
able season  was  uncommonly  bril- 
liant. Due  praise  was  awarded  the 
conductor  and  the  players  by  the 
..'l  itics.  Tl.c  audience  was  enthusias- 
tic. -V  striking  feature  of  the  season 
has  escaped  notice. 

The  orchestra  Is  composed  of  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  French,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Russians,  Italians,  Bohemians, 
Knsllsh.  Americans.    Many    of  the 
players  have  relatives  and  friends  In 
actual    warfare.      Some    have  had 
ctuse  to  mourn.    Musicians  are  pro- 
verbially nervous  and  excitable,  it  not 
.•■o  irritable  as  the  traditional  poet. 
Yet  during  this  trying  season,'  under  a 
conductor    whose     sympathies  are^ 
known   to   every    one   as   naturally  i 
frankly  pro-German,  there  has  been ' 
the  utmost  harmony  In  rehearsal  and 
in  priv.ate  Intercourse.    If  there  wan 
discussion,  it  was  amicable.   The  meni 
of  the  various  nations  and  the  con-j 
ductor  worked  together  In  full  artls-i 
lie  concord.   As  a  result  the  season  ot 
1914-15  will  long  be  conspicuous  In 
the  annals  of  the  orchestra.    The  ex-  ^ 
hlbitlon  of  self-restraint,  of  tact,  of 
forbearance,  may  well  be  a  lesson  to 
men  In  other  and  less  nerve-rasplnj 
walks  of  life. 

Nor  should  a  feature  of  this  last 
concert  pass  unnoticed.  The  atrocious 
f.nklns  of  the  Lusltanla  was  In  the 
mind  of  every  hearer  on  Saturday, 
night.  Every  one  knew  that  the  con- 
ductor and  the  majority  of  the  or- 
chestra are  Germans.  The  program 
was  made  up  of  compositions  by  Ger- 
mans, for  Liszt,  though  a  Hungarian 
by  birth,  la  ranked  among  German 
composers.  Yet  the  demonstrations 
of  approval  were  unprecedented. 
Conductor  and  orchestra  were-  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies.  For  the  audi- 
ence realized  that  in  art  there  should 
be  no  prejudice  of  nationality.  Thus 
the  behavior  of  the  audience  was  aa 
praiseworthy  as  the  performance  on 
the  platform.  It  is.  not  easy  to  think 
of  a  similar  scene  under  the  same 
conditions  In  any  European  city  in 
these  evil  days. 


We  have  received  a  note  of  "Grateful 
Acknowledgment  from  the  Rats  and 
Flies  Committee.  " 

"Many  proud  moments  have  come  to  i 
the  Rat  and  Fly  Committee  during  the 
busy  week  at  its  temporary  headquar- , 
ters,  304  Boylstoh  street;  but  the  proud- 
est moment  of  all  was  on  the  morning 
of  May  S,  when  the  always  Instructive 
and  entertaining  column  "As  the 
World  Wags'  gave  all  Its  space  to  quo- 
tations on  the  habits  of  the  fly  from 
way  back  in  1027.  If  the  man  of  the 
•skilful  arm'  would  send  his  address, 
Iho  committee  would  be  very  glad  to 
add  his  name  to  the  list;  and  that  no 
partiality  shall  be  shown,  we  suggest 
that  any  one  not  already  a  member  of 
Uie  Woman's  Municipal  League  should 
lake  this  opportunity  to  Join  and  aid 
either  actively  or  flnanclally  m  organ- 
isation working  In  various  departments 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  city. 

"SIX  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
"Boston,  May  8." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Whlrlington  Is  a  singu- 
larly shy  person,  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  fly,  when  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
Then  his  mild  eye  turns  ll^lnin^■  red.  as 
that  of  the  walrus  off  th«  coast  ot 
Alaska  when  he  is  irritated.  But  Mr. 
I  Whirlington's  dexterity  with  t  ither  hind 
las  an  unerring  flv  catcher  Is  only  for 
home  or  private  use.    Bler^Frd   In  this 


think  that  having  conferred  upon  me 
the  benefits  of  their  company  for  a 
ride,  they  are  entitled  to  shore  dinners 
with  delectable  and  selected  waters. 
And  not  a  blessed  thing  have  I  ever  got 
In  return. 

Why  would  It  not  be  good  form  for 
the  chap  who  is  not  paying  for  the 
trip  in  oil,  gasoline,  chauffeur's  wages 
and  general  expenses  to  shoulder  the 
dinner  burden?  Wliy  not  a  fair  divi- 
sion? I  am  getting  sour  on  the  whole 
thing,  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
Now  the  jitney  comes  along  and  sets 
5  cents  as  the  price  of  an  auto  ride, 
greatly  lessening  the  chances  and  dis- 
position of  my  friends  to  value  a  ride 
with  me.  I  have  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  being  a  good  fellow  with  an 
auto  does  not  pay.  It  has  not  been 
profitable  to  B.  A.  DOLLIVER. 

Boston,  May  6. 


The  True  Reason. 

As' the  World  Wags: 
,  In  the  interesting  discussion  concern- 
ing the  made-tie  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
tjiat  any  of  the  cpntrlbutors  have 
quite  reached  the  heart  of  the  antip- 
athy. 

The  made-tie,  particularly  the  bow,  Is 
the  very  essense  of  symmetry,  one  wing 
being  the  minor  Image,  of  the  otlier. 
Now  it  is  on  a  symmetry,  on  a  certain 
elegant  dishevelment  In  such  little 
things  that  individuality  of  dress  de- 
pends. One  should  be  correct  without 
being  stereotyped.  It  Is  Just  this  that 
makes  a  list  of  arts  and  crafts  ware 
remarkable. 

Also  the  niadc-tie  does  not  give  the 
wearer  that  conlidence  which  the  weli- 
dressed  man  must  have.  The  wretched' 
little  snap  may  slip  at  any  moment  uul 


J.,o  Hollirook   William  P.  Cnrlet.  n 

Jul;,   i;  iiiid  

3-<  '.v.v'.y^^^^^.  

M   "r  »  

Krliclivr  lialley  

Jliissli'   I'epper. .;  

Klliel  Il.irjren  B. 

Ada  Parkin  ' 

Mrs.  Thatcher  B. 

MlRS  Marksleln  

Zaza  1)1. M..:,.  1)1.: 

"Maggie  Pepper."  one  of  the  most  en- , 
tertalning  of  the  -unfortunate  CharlMi 
Klein's  pieces,  began  a  week's  engage* 
ment  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon.  It  is.  first  of  all.  amus- 
ing as  a  picture  of  life  in  a  department 
store.  Various  types  are  Introduced,  the 
drummer,  the  sculptural  models,  the 
store  detective,  the  gum-chewing  little 
salesgirl  and  John  Hargen,  the  man- 
ager, whose  archaic  Ideas  of  salesman- 
ship'are  a  menace  to  the  shop's  pros- 
perity. ,  . 

Thfe  role  of  Maggie  Pepper  w.t?'  it 
plaved  here  wittily  and  with  a  cl. 
brogue  bv  Miss  Rose  Stahl.   Yf  -i 
Miss  Olsson  resumed  her  place  ninons 
the  Craig  Players  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  Maggie.  The  youn*  wom- 
an's career  from  assistant  buyer 
Important  position  in  the  firm  otHol- 
brook  &  Co.  provides  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  histrionic  ability. 
Maggie  had  neither  scheming  relatives 
nor  obliging  friends,   and  her  aa^f"" 
tures  are  the  more  Interesting  'orj^''* 
obstacles  encountered.    She  met  with 
many  hardships,  including  a  blackmail- 
ing brother-in-law.   Still,  she  remained 
light-hearted.  Her  brilliance  at  repartee 
was  undlmmcd. 

Miss  Olsson  emphasized  the  emotional 
and  romantic  momenU  In  Maggie's  his- 
tory and  was  less  effecUve  In  her  out- 
bursts of  cynicism.  She  played  with 
much  Intensity  and  a  certain  charm. 

Mr  Carleton'8  Joe  Holbrook  was 
manly  and  lovable.    He  did  not  exag; 


expose  the  naked  and  quivering  collar  i»tui>}  .^ov.                ---  -  ,.~BiT»ed 

r^utton.    And  anyone  who  will  wear  a  gerate  In  the  third  act, 

made-tie  is  particularly  likely  to  wear  amiably  intoxicated.  The  y°""S  man  » 

one  of  those  ridiculous,  grubby  black,  oondition   was  Juatlfled.    "axi  ne  noi 

bone  buttons.                        G.  H.  B.  .  broken  his  engagement  with  a  haugniy 


Boston,  May  8. 


'1 


A  Question  of  Etiquette. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  rather  vexing  problem  In      c-mci   ^^^.o^...    -  -  - 

etiquette.    My  brother  had  occasion  to!  was  capably  played  by  MLss  Barnlcoat. 

Mr.  Hawley  was  excellent  as  JaKe 
RothschUd,  the  drummer.  A  feature  ot 


and  hysterical  fiancee,  insulted  her 
uncle,  one  of  his  oldest  employes,  and. 
as  a  result,  was  facing  a  breach  of 
promise  suit,  owing  to  his  attentions  to 
the  Irresistible  Maggie.  „o^«„ 
Ethel  Hargen.  the  haughty  flansee, 


call  on  a  charming  lady  the  other  day. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  wasi 
met  by  her  husband  and  "cunning" 
6-year-old  daughter.  The  child  ran  at 
him  in  an  entirely  friendly  manner  as 
he  thought,  while  he  was  still  In  the 
door-way.  He  felt  a  sharp  stinging 
pain  Just  above  his  right  knee,  slightly 
to  the  inside,  and  realized  that  his 
hostess's  daughter  had  bitten  him. 
Now  what  would  an  approved  book  on 
good  manners  dictate  that  he  should 
have  done?  O.  H.  B. 

May  7. 

We  know  of  no  fitting  repartee  to  a 
mordaclous  little  girl.  Your  brother 
might  have  said  in  a  Chesterfleldlan 
manner:  "What  fine  teeth  your  little 
girl  has!"  We  do  not  like  to  think  of 
what  he  probably  did  say.— Ed. 


Woman  the  Pursuer. 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 
I've  been  wondering  what  the  outcome  Was  a  Girl."  and  although  it  was  evl- 


the  performance  was  Miss  (^u»  '"'^'^ ! 
realistic  an^  piquant  Impersonat  on  of 
Miss  Markstein,  Maggie's  chum  in  tne 
stockroom.  ,,,  . 

Next  week  "Neariy  Married  will  be 
the  play. 

NORA  BAYES  MAKES  IIER  I 
REAPPEARANCE  AT  KEITH'S 

Chick  Sale's  "Country  School  En- 
tertainment" Also  on  Bill. 

Good  acts  all  along  the  line  nvake  up 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Miss  Nom  Bayes,  making  her 
Initial  American  reappearance,  la  the 
haadllner,  and  received  enthusiastic 
applause.  Her  songs  are  all  new,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  one 
Times   Have   Changed   Since  Mother 


would  be  If  "A  Modem  Eve"  met  "A  Re- 


gon  of  the  "colyumlsts,"  shotild  be  aible 
to  "whittle  a  wheeze"  out  of  It. 

CAPTAIN  BRAS3BOUND, 
Roxbury,  May  7. 


dent  that  the  audience  hoped  she  would 
,  ^    ^  ..    «  ,  .       give   some  of   her  old  favorites,  she 

luctant  Adam.     Boms  one^  In  the  Jar-  f  „^  ^  ^^at  wish. 

Charies  fChIck)  Sale,  with  his  ever 
side-splitting  "A  Country  School  En- 
tertainment" was  as  good  as  ever  In 
his  portrayal  of  the  naif-dozen  chara<;- 
ters,  from  school  teacher  to  school 
board.  Eddie  Cantor  and  Ai  Lee,  ht  n 
this  week  for  the  first  time,  are  an  ex- 
cellent team  of  comedians,  and  ha>  . 
some  good  songs. 
Eva  Condon.  Jack  Devereaux  ana 
In   "The  Same  Old  Thing. 


\  In  the  Spring. 

The  Washington  Times  of  May  S  pub- 
lished the  following  letter  written  by  H. 
Tlncher  Hulswltt  of  Albemarle.  'Va.: 

"I  noticed  where  some  medical  man 
is  out  with  the  words  that  one  ought  company, 

to  eat  a  dill  pickle  just  as  soon  as  sul-  have  art  effective  little  sketch  in  which 
rhur  and  molasses  for  diseases  of  the  Miss  Condon  as  Peggy,  the  wife,  and 
.•spring.  No^',  Mr.  Editor,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Devereaux  as  Billy  the  lover  have 
l  ardonlng  my  intrusion,  that  there  are  the  principal  parts.  The  Avon  comedy 
thousands  of  people  who  will  agree  with  four  in  their  farce,  "The  New  Teacher," 
me  that  sulphur  and  molasses  and  such  have  a  full  15  minutes  of  rough  and 
I  like  are  powerful  good  for  a  person  in  tumble  fun.  Will  H.  Morrlssey  and 
the  spring.  Dolly  Hackett  in  songs  and  satires  have 

"You  all  know  how  it  used  to  be  in'  one  of  the  very  best  acts  upon  the  bill, 
pioneer  times,  when  the  doctors  were!  Mr.  Morrlssey  Is  an  accomplished' 
far  away,  and  the  good,  tlrae-tried  rem-  mimic,  especially  good  in  his  portrajraJs 
edy  like  sulphur  and  molasses  was  used  of  Warfield  and  of  Cohan.  Donald  Kerr 
universally.  Holy  brimstone!  Is  a  fel-  »nd  Effle  M'ataon  opened  the  bill  In, 
low  to  believe  these  medical  persona?  eccentric  dances  and  another  AanceJ 
And  If  BO,  whyT'  that  of    \ni.>t,i,  the  fire  dancjer.  dlreo(| 

frdin    "         ■    'n    ■v\'!nt.'r    C^i.^ii-n.  con- 


). 


r 


■U'  ■/  aaia 

aftfr  i .  o  l.u.sUaiua  wan  f  ul'f 'loed. 
"Why  should  wo  fear  aeath7  It  1b  the 
most  beautiful  adventure  that  a  man 
can  have,"  It  was  not  unnatural  for 
him  to  chacacterlze  death  hy  the  title 
of  a  play  In  which  he  was  reoenlly  and 
•specially  Interested. 


Cow"  as  I  rr  mbpr  It.  As  i  puiigests 
that  the  cow  was  Imagl^tlve  you  may 
Uko  It 

There  wni  s  plTieP  hnA  ft  tfpw, 
Auil  he  bod  nnuffljt  to  give  her. 

He  took  h\s  pip''  ""'1  I'lnjed  a  tone. 
And  bado  the  low  conBlder. 

The  cow  eon>'ldci(>(l  very  well 
And  «oe  the  iplpnr  a  penny, 

And  bade  him  pluy  that  Ither'  tune. 
"Com  niga  Are  Bonnyl" 
Broolclno.  MAURITIUS. 


"Coolth." 

Miss  Hazel  Ray  In  a  "pome"  contrib- 
uted to  this  column  used  the  word 
"coolth"  and  we  asked  her  where  she 
found  It.  We  said  at  the  time  that  Bur- 
ton was  fond  of  It  and  It.  occurs  fre- 
quently In  his  translation  of  "The  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a  Night."  A  friend 
tells  us  that  the  word  is  often  heard  in 
Canada. 

Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  fn  an  Issue 
ju.^it  received  reviews  "Fifty-one  Tales" 
by  Lord  Dunsany.  "We  wonder  at  Lord 
Dunsany  permitting  himself  to  use  such 
a  word  as  'coolth,'  a  hideous  affecta- 
tion." But  Is  the  use  an  affectation? 
Tho  word  goes  back  to  the  16th  century. 
Lnter,  Mme  d'Arblay  wrote  In  her 
dl.iry:  "My  father  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
ee:ited  themselves  out  of  doors  •  •  • 
for  coolth  and  chat"  "Warmth"  has 
remained  In  general  usage;  and  "coolth"' 
Is  rare  except  in  English  dialect.  This 
reminds  us  that  wo  have  received  an- 
other "pome"  from  Miss  Hazel  Ray. 
She  entitles  It: 

DEWEY  SQUARE  AT  6  P.  M. 
A  granite  varaplr*.  mioklng  •*  the  city's 

shoulder, 
Bucklns  at  Its  life  'blooa, 
It.s  pale  life  blood. 
A  ilue  sign  telling  of  red  mm. 
The  crash  of  steel  wheels  on  Iron  rails. 
Sweaty  emells. 
Face.**.     Facea.  ITaces. 
Pallid  like  skuUe. 
Upturned  with  boiled-egg  e7«« 
Noting  the  lime. 
Feet.    Feet.  Feet. 
Hurrying,  hurrying 
Home,  home,  homo. 
Home  to  futile  gardens. 
Sour  babies,  peevish  wive* 
Cabbage  and  a  pig's  foot. 
Arid  beds. 

Heads.    Heads.  Heads. 
Bobbing  up  and  down  apaln 

Foolishly. 

Empty  heads,  empty  faces,  empty  pooKets, 

empty  lives. 
But  no  revolt. 

We  advise  Miss  Hazel  to  etlok  to 
prose.  Let  us  hear  more  about  the  shop. 
Pearl  Levy  and  tho  other  girls,  the  floor 
walker,  the  hall  bedroom,  and  the  In- 
genious Mr.  Blaney.  Walt  Whitman 
once  wrote  a  poem  about  "Faces," 
which  contains  remarkable  thumb  nail 
eketches:  "The  faces  of  hunters  and 
fishers,  bulged  at  the  brows,  the 
shaved  blanched  faces  of  orthodox  cltl- 
Bens."  "This  face  owes  to  tho  sexton 
his  dlsma.lest  fee,  an  unceasing  deathbell 
tolls  there." 

This  face   la  a   dog's  niotit  snttflng  tor 

garbage; 

Ifinakes  nest  In  that  nMMltli;  I  bear  tka 

I  sibilant  threat 

iThli  face  Is  a  haze  more  ohtll  than  tti* 
I  Arctio  sea, 

I  Its  sleepy  and  wobbling  Icebergs  orunoh 

I  as  they  go. 

ItIiU  Is  a  face  of  bitter  herbs,   this  an 

I  emetic,  they  need  no  label, 

I  And  more  of  the  drugshelf,  laudanum, 
caoutchouc  or  hog's  lard. 
Or  If  Miss  Haeel  must  don  her  sing- 
ling robes  after  the  day's  work,  let 
Iher  remember  that  singularity  Is  not 
piecessarlly  originality.— Ed. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

•  J.    n.   K."   sends   us  the  following 
anecdote    for    the    day,    taken  from 
lAlphonse   Daudet's   "Robert  Helmont." 
"While  Daudet  was  healing  a  broken 
lleg,"  says  "J.  D.  K.,"  "near  Champro- 
soy  In  1870,  he  wrote  a  diary  describing 
the  German  Invasion." 
I    "The    whole    Interior  '  of    tho  farm 
comes  Into  view,  the  men,  horses,  hel- 
mets, long  lance?,  an  unhorsed  cavalry- 
man lying  before  tho  well  In  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  the  unfortunate  Goudeloup, 
a    hideous   object,    strugirHng  between 
two  gigantic  Uhlans,  who  have  tied  a 
'rope  around  his  neck  and  are  about  to 


swing    him  up. 


They  had  just 


Some  Do  Not. 

[As  the  World  Wass: 

Why  do  the  conductors  on  the  cars 
af  the  Boston  Elevated  railway  bedaub 

Itransfer  checki  with  spittle  before  glv- 
|lns  the  checks  to  passengers'' 

Boston,  May  10.  TRANSFERRER. 


In  "osis"  and  "Itls" 

We  read  that  a  Londoner  with  a  boll 
ion  his  arm  killed  himself  because  his 
Idoctor  told  him  It  was  a  case  of  "furun- 
Iculosis"  and  he,  mistaking  the  word  for 
r'tuberculosts"  thought  he  was  sentenced 
Ito  a  long  drawn  out  death.  "Panel  doc- 
Itors  are  busy  men  ;  but  it  might  surely 
Biave  been  explained  to  the  patient  that 
tfuranculosls'  Is  merely  'boil'  spelt  in 
pive  syllables."  - 


What's  In  a  Name. 

Chemists    In    England,    doctor."?  and 
Iprofessors,  are  disputing  over  the  gas 
lused  by  th§  Germans  In  shells  for  as- 
Iphyxlating  their  foes.    One  is  sure  it 
fls  chlorine;  another  swears  it  Is  tr;- 
tiitro   tolue;    another   talks    of  liquid 
I  peroxide;  and  still  anothpr  asserts  that 
it  Is  phosgene.  What  matters  the  name 
or  nature  when  such  warfare  Is  devil- 
ish? 


broken  open  his  house.  They  brought 
out  a  barrel  of  wine  Into  the  orchard, 
to  drink  It  more  at  their  ease.  Staving 
In  the  barrel  they  bc^'an  drinking  out 
of  their  caps  and  hands.  The  thin  new 
wine,  made  of  sour  black  grapes,  soon 
Intoxicated  these  beer-drinkers.  •  •  • 
Found  another  dead  Prussian.  That 
makes  the  third.  And  always  the  same 
wound,  a  horrible  gash  at  tho  back  of 
the  neck.  The  farmer  of  Champrosay 
appeared.  Tou  are  wounded,  Goude- 
loup.' 'No,  I  have  just  been  bleeding 
one  of  them  in  the  road.  That  makes 
the  fifteenth  In  two  months.'  He  drew 
forth  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  'and 
with  no  other  weapon  than  this  I  re- 
mained in  ambush  night  and  day,  at- 
tacking the  stragglers,  dispatch  bearers, 
sentinels.  Those  I  kill  I  carry  to  tho 
quarry  or  throw  In  the  water.' " 


lo'cr  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear; 
i    A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  In  the  ear. 
The  place  Is  haunted! 

In  the  Dark. 

In  "Hugh:  A  Memoir,"  by  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, we  read  tViat  Monsignor  Benson  In 
his  early  life  suffered  from  fear  of  the 
dark.  This  was  his  explanation  of  the 
fear:  "To  f^U  over  a  mangled  corpse, 
squish!  into  a  pool  of  gore!" 

The  fear  In  our  boyhood  was  of  the 
unknown,  of  what  might  happen.  The 
dread  was  not  so  definite  as  that  of 
Benson's.  It  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  to 
walk  up  stairs  in  the  dark.  There  was 
something  waiting  for  us  In  the  hall 
above.  Something  might  catch  us  by 
the  leg  before  we  reached  the  landing. 
No  nurse  had  told  us  stories  of  robbers 
or  I  ghosts.  The  fear  was  born  with  us. 
Perhaps  there  are  children  who  sniff 
danger,  who  are  conscious  of  strange 
beings  unseen  and  the  more  terrible;  as 
a  dog  will  start  up  on  a  veranda  and 
show  fright;  as  a  horse  will  stop  in  a 
peaceful  country  road  and  shiver. 

Fearsome  Tales. 

Some  men  never  overcome  this  Innate 
fear.   They  may  even  foster  It  by  read- 
ing.   We  should  not  like  to  read  again, 
even  in  a  night  of  supposedly  apathetic 
middle  age.  "A  Terribly  Strange  Bed," 
or  that  sto'ry  by  Bulwer  Lytton.  "The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,"  also  known 
as  "The  House  and  the  Brain."  Then 
there  ws*s  a  story— we  think  it  was  pub- 
lished in   Harper's  Magazine— about  a 
guest  in  an  old  house  who  had  the  habit 
of  sleeping  with  one  arm  falling  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.    He  was  awakened 
the  first  night  by  a  clammy,  mouldy 
hand  pressing  his.    There  is  a  chapter 
in   "The   Dead  Secret"   we  would  not 
read  today  for  all  the  world.   There  are 
novels  Le  Fanu  that  give  us  the  creeps; 
when  we  now  recall  them  though  vague-' 
ly.    Strange  to  say,  Poe's  tales  did  not 
disturb  us.    Who  wrote  a  story  about 
the  man  that  saw  a  horrible  visage  grin- 
ning over  his  shoulder  every  time  he 
looked  in  a  glass?  For  at  least  a  month 
!  after  reading  that  story  we  did  not  dare 
peek  into  the  looking  glass  in  our  re- 
mote bed  chamber.   Did  not  Thackeray 
admit  that   a  ghost   story   printed  in 
Blackwood,  though  he  read  it  in  a  pub- 
lic room  at  a  hotel  in  Folkestone,  fright- 
ened him  so  that  he  "scarce  dared  look 
over"  his  shoulder? 


Mr.  Herkimer  John-^on  told  ' 
one  summer  he  was  obliged  to  i 
a  month  alone  in  a  flat.  Tho  up 
hou.ie  was  a  large  one,  but  the  ii n.uus 
V,  ere  in  the  country  or  on  the  Shore — 
"at  the  l)each"  as  they  would  say,  for 
they  were  persons  who  go  to  "the 
"ixach."  Mr.  Johnson  slept  in  a  room 
I'll  the  fourth  floor  and  on  the  court. 
"Plept"?  He  tried  to  sleep.  He  began 
to  bo  uneasy  after  he  opened  the  street 
door.  The  fish  tail  gas  light  was  dim. 
Ho  scratched  matches.  The  electricity 
in  his  flat  was  off ;  so  he  lighted  a 
candle  on  the  hall  table.  As  he  lighted 
it  he  expected  to  see  someone  masked 
in  a  rubber  coat  with  an  uplifted  axe. 
He  remembered  the  story  of  a  man 
called  to  the  front  door  of  his  house  on 
a  rainy  night  and  shot  fatally  by  a 
person,  man  or  woman,  holding  a  spread 
umbrella.  He  ran  to  the  bed  room,  locked 
himself  in  and  hurried  IniO  bed.  There 
were  steps  in  the  corridor.  Doors 
slammed,  although  there  was  no  breeze. 
Demoniac  laughter  was  heard  far  down 
In  the  court.  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  un- 
duly imaginative,  and  he  had  drank  a 
few  pints  of  ale  before  returning  home. 
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A  Badge  of  Rank. 

We  read  that  23  years  ago  the  old- 
time  printer  In  London  always  wore  a 
plug  hat.   "Ho  never  forgot  that  he 
was  tho  aristocrat  of  the  labor  world, 
entitled  as  he  proudly  claimed,  alone 
among  old-time  craftsmen,  to  wear  a 
sword— the  mark  of  the  gentleman.  But 
I  what  would  happen  if  the  linotype  op- 
lerator  came  to  his  "mangle"  nowadays 
1  wearing  one?     Ho  would  probably  be 
[pelted  to  death  with  'slugs':      If  he 
jown  one.  he  keeps    it    for  funerals, 
christenings  and  weddings:  one  hat  I 
know  of  has  already  committed  polyg- 
amy,   having    been    freely  'loaned  to 
bridegrooms  whose  wardrobe  was  minus 
the  Hat  of  State." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  physician  In 
I  Boston — he  went  some  years  ag6  to 
join  many  of  his  patients — who  came 
into  the  Porphyry  Club  after  dinner 
an(t  asl^ed  if  any  member  would  loan 
him  a  '"silker"  for  the  next  day.  "My 
!  daughter  is  going  to  be  married  and  I 
haven't  a  decent  stove  pipe."  One  was 
ready  for  him  the  next  morning.  He 
sported  it  at  the  church  nearby.  After 
the  ceremony  he  walked  back,  donned 
his  own  slouch  hat,  said  "Thank  God, 
that's  over,"  and  drove  to  his  house  for" 
the  reception. 


A  Psychological  Study. 

Dr.  Morton  Prince's  psychological 
study  of  William  IL  published  In  tho 
N.  T.  Times  of  last  Simday  should  be 
widely  read.  There  Is  not  only  the 
psychological  Insight  that  was  to  be 
expected  of  Dr.  Prince ;  there  is  calm 
reasoning  based  on  a  knowledge  of  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  in  Prussia, 
with  conclusions  that  are  Inevitable  and 
illuminating.  Furthermore  the  style  of 
the  writer  Is  delightfully  lucid.  Seldom 
is  an  analysis  of  this  nature  made  so 
clear  to  tho  man  In  tho  street. 


That  Covtf. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here   la  the   song   of  ' 


'arvlng 


Disquieting  Rooms. 

We  should  not  like  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  house  well  known  in  New  York, 
where  the  stairs  from  the  lower  hall  to 
the  third  story  creak  under  heavy, 
sluggish  steps ;  where  in  the  "best  guest 
room"  a  sleeper  Is  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  stertorous  brieathlng,  then  a 
groan  and  a  muffled  shriek.  There  Is  a 
stately  old  house  near  Boston.  Nothing 
would  tempt  us  to  pass  another  night  In 
ono  of  Its  bed  chambers.  It  Is  a  largo, 
airy  room,  with  three  windows  looking 
out  on  a  finely  kept  lawn  and  noble 
,  tT««ii   Zt  is  $icin|ortal3ly.  Mid  handaome- 

ly  furnished,  f  he  bed  Is^ncommoniy  i 
luxuriotis.  There  is  no  apparition.  No ' 
fair  woman  with  cut  throat  or  dagger ! 
In  her  breast  glides  In  at  midnight.  ' 
Thei'e  is  no  unearthly  sound.  But  sleep 
is  impossible.  There  Is  the  feeling  of 
something  strange  and  dread,  even  at 
hlsh  noon  v.  hen  the  sun  floods  the  floor. 


Commendable  Coolness. 

A  maid  at  Southwold,  Eng.,  with  her 
mistress  looked  up  at  a  Zeppelin  air- 
ship sailing  overhead  and  revealed  In 
the  beam  of  a  searchlight.  She  looked 
and  at  last  remarked:  "It  ain't  nice  to 
have  things  like  them  hangin'  about 
over  the  garden,"    

We  were  highly  entertained  by  certain 

[entries  In  the  diary  of  Jabez  Fitch,  Jr., 

published  In  the  April  number  of  Pilgrim 

jNotes  and  Queries.    These  entries  were 

made  in  January,  1765,  when  Mr.  Fitch 

was  28  years  old. 

Ye.  19th  1  went  over  to  the  landing  afbot, 
{got  8t)ino  lineing  for  a  JacUoat,  etc. 

Last  night  Iioing  at  loisuro  I  made  the 
following  Observations  (viz.)  Tliat  I  am  about 
to  have  an  outside  every  day  Jackoat  and  not 
determined  whether  to  have  It  made  with 
ilappalls  or  not. 

It  is  best  to  have  it  made  wltb  Lappalla  tor 
4  reasons  (Tiz): 

lEt— Tnlll  be  wannest  and  most  comfortable 
i  In  cold  weather. 

2nd— It  will  look  best  and  Is  most  euUoii- 
ible. 

8rd— It  will  last  belt,  for  tJier«  wlU  be  two 

!  Boes  of  Buttons  and  button  holes,  which  com- 
monly wair  out  ye  first  of  any  part  of  a 
Garment  and  each  of  these  roes  will  last  as 
long  as  one  Blngle  one  If  la  case  I  bare  It 

maae  ye  other  fashion. 

4th— Twill  best  secure  my  Sides  when  Han- 
nah goes  to  Tlckel  me. 

Tls  best  not  to  make  It  with.  Lappalla  for 
?  Iteasons  (viz) : 

1st— Twill  take  most  Cloth. 
■2nd— Twill  be  most  work  to  make  It. 

3rd— Twill  take  most  Trimlng. 

.\11  wliich  three  articles  will  augment  the 
eost  of  sd  .Tackoat. 

4th— The  Lappalls  will  be  In  my  way  when 
tis  unbutton'd  as  I  usually  wair  a  Jackoat  at 
work. 

3th— Twill  not  be  so  handy  to.  tuck  my  hands 
Into  my  Bosome  when  1  go "  about  in  cold 
weather. 

fitli— I  have  got  Buttons  anough  If  tls  made 
without  Lappalls.  which  I  have  no  other 
use  for. 

Objections  to  some  of  the  foregoing  Reasons 
against  Lappalls. 

1st  (viz)— That  twill  take  more  Cloth.  Tls 
true  but  I  have  got  Cloth  anough  which  I  have 
no  other  use  for  at  present.  j 

Reasons  Srd  and  6th— That  twill  take  more  [ 
Trimlng   and    that   I   have   got   Buttons  &c. 
alth'o  this  Is  so  jet  I  have  got  a  Duzn  of  | 
CoRt  Buttons  which  I  got  for  Reuben's  Coat  i 
that  I  have  no  use  for.  &  no  Doubt  Capt:  Bill 
will  Exohanse  and  let  me  have  Jackoat  Buttons 
for  them,  which  will  be  anough  for  Lappalls. 

And  as  to  ye  4th  Reason  (viz)  that  the  Lap- 
palls will  be  In  tlie  way  when  unbutton'd  &c. 
r  can  button  them  back  &  then  it  will  be  as 
tb'o  It  had  not  Lappalls. 

This  was'my  last  Evenings  work,  but  how-  j 
ever  this  morning  when  my  Jackoat  come  to  be  I 
cut:  there  happen'd  to  be  only  Just  Clotfi  j 
Bnough  to  make  a  .Tackoat  without  Lappalls  so 
Ihat  'l  lost  all  my  reasonlns  fore  them— so  ! 
finally  1  am  Ohildged  to  content  my  self  (not  ' 
withstanding  all  my  Argument.)  with  a  Jackoat 
with  out  Lappalls. 


Why  She  Wrote  Them. 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

Thanks  for  the  criticism.  X  had  never 
read  any  of  Mr.  Wait  Whitman's  things, 
but  I  pinched  Blaney's  American  anthol- 
ogy, and  have  just  spent  the  forenoon 
reading  up.   I  am  in  a  state  of  high  re- 


I  ^oll  Uiia  iiiorning,  and  have  taken  a  day 
I  off  regardless.  The  only  reason  I  wrot' 
I  those  poem.s  was  to  show  Blaney  that 
I  liny  fool  with  a  dictionary  could  write 
•better  n-Angs  than  he  does,   only  he 

I  doesn't  dare  to  gend  his  to  anybody  and 
I  do. 

,  ,"^°o'*h"?    I  don't  know.    It  ■ounda 
kind  of  natural,  doesn't  ItT 

„    ,  HAZEL  RAY.  ' 

Boston,  May  12. 

P.  S.-I  think  I  am  falling  In  love.  Are 
newspaper  folks  generally  reliable  and 
good  providers?  j-j  n 

Mr.  Chambers's  Grief. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  weeps  over 
the  decay  In  the  literary  taste  of  tho 
American  people.  Ho  well  may  weep, 
for  he  has  been  influential  In  causing 
this  decay.  There  was  a  time  when 
Mr.  Chambers  was  thinking  more  about 
art  than  about  dollars.  It  la  not  easy 
to  think  that  the  author  of  "In  tho 
Quarter"  and  "The  King  in  Yellow"  Is 
the  man  that  now  supplies  magazines 
with  foolish  .and  Omidly  salacious  ro- 
mances about  silly  American  men  and 
women. 


Children  and  Guides. 

It  is  interesting  know  what  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  read. 
Commenting  on  school  prizes,  a  com- 
mittee of  tlie  London  C.  C.  education 
committee  states  that  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales  and  "Robinson  Crusoe"  come  first 
in  the  estimation  of  children;  then  fol- 
low In  order  "Tanglewood  Tales," 
"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare, "The  Heroes,"  "The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop"  and  "Water  Babies."  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  which  was  15th 
on  the  list  last  year,  has  dropped  to 
33d  place.  "In  the  biography  section 
the  lives  of  Nelson  and  Gordon  retain 
the  first  two  places.  In  the  poetry 
and  drama  section  the  order  of  merit, 
according  to  the  schools.  Is  Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and 
Scott."  This  is  surprising,  for  we  have 
always  understood  that  Longfellow  was 
more  popular  than  Tennyson  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  people.  Capt. 
(book's  A'oyages  has  displaced  the 
abridged  edition  of  Shackleton  in  the 
Antarctic  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

For  a  catholic  taste  in  novels  a  Maine 
guide  is  to  be  admired.  Wo  were  housed 
with  him  for  a  rainy  week.  The  owner 
of  the  camp  had  laid  in  a  stock  bought 
at  random.  It  mattered  not  to  the  guide 
wliether  the  author  were  George  Eliot  or 
Marie  Corelli,  "The  Duchess"  or  Thomas 
Hardy;  whether  the  story  were  drib- 
realistic  or  wildly  melodramatic.  But  in 
the  middle  of  every  novel  he  would  ask 
anxiously:  "Did  he  get  the  .£;irl?"  Prob- 
ably this  guide  was  an  exccptiop.  Othtr 
.culdes  near  the  pond  preferred  swappin.^ 
.stories  to  reading. 


if  l^lj^ 


Miss  Mary  Garden  sang  In  London  oi 
April  29  in  a  concert  of  British  music. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  her  , 
"prolonged  stay  in  Paris  had  evidently 
increased  the  resilience  of  her  personal- 
ity." So  "resilience"  is  the  one  inevitable 
oharacterifclng  word  in  her  case_  Shr^ 
talked  freely  three  days  before  she  sar 
"Oh,  that  lovely  outdoor  life,  how 
regenerates:    I  love  tlie  primitive  sim- 
plicity  of  the  Scotch  pea.santry."  She 
Incidentally    admitted    that    she  had 
''warm    blood    coursing    through  her 
veins."    The  generous  girl  gave  Ameri- 
cans fair  warning:    "I  am  booked  for  20 
Important  concerts  in  America,  and  I 
shall  see  that  the  compositions  of  Delius 
have   a   prominent   place   in    my  pro- 
grams." 

Males  Admitted 

We  said  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Whirlington,  a  shy  man,  woulfi 
be  unable  on  account  of  his  sex  to  join 
the  Women's  Municipal  League.  We 
have  received  a  letter  from  "L.  N.  B.' 
"A  few  years  ago  I  sent  out  a  circular! 
letter  to  12  men  asking  if  they  would 
become  life  members  ($100)  of  the  Wom- 
en's Municipal  League.  The  money 
r.Tised  in  this  way  was  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  sanitation  department. 
Ten  responded  nobly,  and  the  $1000  brings 
us  in  a  little  sum  for  some  of  our  minor 
expenses.  It  was  splendid  of  them  all. 
They  knew  I  was  trying  to  cut  down  the 
danger  from  t?  phoid  fever.  It  is 
great  comfort  to  know  how  tho  figures 
have  decreased  in  these  last  seven 
years,  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the 
education  of  the  Ignorant." 

No  Preference 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  recently  learned  to  my  surprise  Ih. 
tlie  common  idiom  "fully  as  well  as" 
-  arlously  Interpreted.     Please  consi  1 
the  sentence  "I  like  apples  fully  as 
ns  pears."    Does  this  mean  that  I  li 
both  equally  well,  or  does  It  Imply  ti 
I  have  a  preference  for  one  of  the  fruit;; 
If  so,  which  is  favored? 

WARREN  H.  CUDWORTH, 

Norwood,  May  12. 

"As  well  as"  has  the  senses:  "Just  as , 
much    as,"    "equnllv    with,"    "no  Ic^- 
than."  "In  the  -  ^  aa,"  "bo( 
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1    'like."  "In  addition  i 

also    means    "equallN ,      "no  lt.-> 
so."  "too."    The  man  of  your  scn- 

fi  would  cat  apples  with' -as  keen  a 
<h  as  he  would  eat  pcarffc  If  only 
I  S  were  on  the  fruit  di.sfr  he  wouM 
miss  apples.  "Fully"  strengthens 
coveteous  impartiality.— Ed. 


Anecdotical 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen's  book  o^  me-, 
naoirs,  "Twenty  Years  of  My  Life," 
has  Just  been  published  In  London. 
There  are  some  pleasant  anecdotes 
about  well  known  men.  One  about  W. 
S.  Gilbert  is  new  to  us.  Mr.  Slaripn 
was  editing  "Who's  Who."  Occasion- 
ally a  person,  resenting  any  intrusion" 
on  his  privacy,  would  write  a  disa,gree- 
able  letter,  refusing  to  frive  biograph- 
ical Information.  "Gilbert  wrote  the 
rudest  letter  of  anybody,  said  he 
was  always  being  pestered  by  unim- 
portant people  for  Information  about 
himself.  So  I  put  him  down  in  the 
book  as  'Writer  of  verses  and  the 
libretti  to  Sir  Arthur  SulIK-an's  comic 
operas.'  He  then  wrote  me  a  letter  of 
about  a  thousand  words,  In  which  he 
n^i  I  d  me  If  that  was  the  way  to  treat 
.1  an  who  had  written  70  original 
dramas.  Xext  year  he  filled  up  his 
foi-m  as  readily  as  a  peer's  widow  who 
has  married  a  commoner."  A  curious 
feature  of  the  book  Is  the  admission  of 
colored  pictures  of  Interiors  In  the  flat 
"which  for  several  years  was  the  scene 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sladen's  hospitalities." 
Is  there  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Sladen  pour- 
ing tea?  Of  Mr.  Sladen  brewing  a 
punch?  Or  of  some  poor  wretch  sing-: 
Ing  while  the  guests  were  talking?  Led 
"         -   er  di(f 


'         ''"i'^J,  'hose  of  the  older 

|;ance.    Sydney  Smith  said  of  them 
I  here  used  to  be  In  Paris,  under  ,he 
old  regime,  a  few  women  of  brimint 

dS%f"';rre^'r;^'   ^^-^  -™-on 

»ttU  suppers  P'^^'*"* 


us  be  thankful  that  the  reviewer 


not  use  the  phrase  "dispensed  gracious 
hospitality." 
I    This    reminds    ns    that    the  London 
I  Times  long  ago  was  printed  logographl- 
:  '■•Tll.v.    .lohn  Walter  conceived  the  idea 
I'  f  fasting  words  entire,  so  as  to  sa\c 
J '1  inters  the  labor  of  collecting  type.  Hp 
ordered  one  hundredweight  of  each  of 
ihe  following  expressions  for  the  com- 
posing room:    Dreadful  robbery,  atro- 
!  clous  outrage,  fearful  calamity,"  alarm- 
'  ing  explosion,  loud  cheers,  interesting 
fcnialp. 


Time  to  Go 

•  onnnend  ns  to  Sir  Henry  Welby,  who 
'  i  >te  In  a  letter  dated  Au?.  21,  1661: 
I    Sir  William  is  so  ill,  one  of  his  doctors 
told  me  yesterday  there  was  no  manner 
of  hope.    •    •    *    I  have  been  taught 
'I'lat   Jupiter   allows    every    pian  who 
1103  into  the  world  a  different  propor- 
n  of  drink,  which,  when  he  has  dls- 
1  hcd,  there  remains  nothing  for  hlin 
:  to  die,  and  that  the  proportion  and 
I  s ['edition    makes   great   difference  in 
man's  ages." 


I  "Breakfast's  Ready" 

j    Mr.  .S.  K.  Wilson  of  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
n-sfrts  that  the  "nomenclature  of  the 
rlcan   breakfast   table   favors  the 
t  ill-conditioned  wordg  in  the  lan- 
^R."  He  wrote  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun  some 

I  ago.  "What  really  precious  taste 
^  not  shudder  at  'beefsteak,'  'giblets.' 
Ires'    brains,'    'scrapple,'  'shrimps,' 

iters,"  'smelts,'   'rum  omelet,'  eggs 
rambled,'     'frizzled,'     'curried'  and 
I  'li  'pped,'    'fritters'    and    'batters'  and 
'  ■    •  s,'  and  a  whole  welter  of  grlddlcd 
basted    horrors    besides?  How 
hues  would  have  jibbed  at  'hash'! 
American    breakfa.st    it.self    Is  a 
'stitntion.  a  bonal  and  lu.^ubrl- 
iiy,  the  most  dull  anrl  detested 
i  '  l   of  millions  of  dull  lies." 
I    We  draw  the  line  at  cereals,  whether 
Ihey  come  in  the  shapo  of  a  pocket 
book  with  whiskers  or  dandruff.   Nor  do 
I  we  care  for  calves'   brains;   but  how 
]  can  anyone  object  to  a   rum  omelet? 
It  is  grateful  to  the  ear  and  the  stom- 
H'  11     Rum!    Is  there  a  more  sonorous 
I'  i    mo11i,'lnous    monosyllable    in  the 
•  1:  ■     ■  ■  me? 

Id  a  diatribe  like  this,  or 
boasting  that  he  has  for 
only  a  jiass  of  water  and 
f  dry  toast,  we  recall  fondly 
1   i.>-  . i:;e  In  Hazlltt's  essay  "On  the 
Want  of  Money." 

"It  Is  hard  to  go  without  one's  dinner 
through  sheer  distress,  but  harder  still 
to  go  without  one's  breakfast.  Upon 
the  strength  of  that  first  and  aboriginal 
"  '  I  >  may  muster  courage  to  face 
iltles  before  one,  and  to  dare 
but  to  be  roused  out  of  one's 

II  Oed  and  perhaps  a  profound 
ivion  of  care  with  solden  dreams  (for 
'  rty  does  not  prevent  golden  dream's) 

'  told  there  Is  nothing  for  breakfast, 
<  oM  comfort  for  which  one's  lialf- 
iiig  nerves  are  not  prepared,  and 
'WS  a  damp  upon  the  prospects  of 
!lay.   It  Is  a  bad  beginning.    A  man 
iiiout  a  breakfast  Is  a  poor  creature, 
'■•'■'l  to  go  in  searxh  of  one,  to  meet  the 
.  '-wn  of  the  world,  or  to  borrow  a  shil- 
ling of  a  irlend." 

And  to  think  that  men  with  money  In 
the  bank  deliberately  deny  them«elve« 
sausages  with  buckwheat  cake»  and 
.3yrup  on  one  plate  and  In  a  glorlou* 


Desirable  Salons. 

I  Mrs.  Gollghtly  wrote  to  us  yesterday 
that  the  season  had  been  dull  but  she 
hoped  next  winter  to  have  a  "salon 
with  lively  conversation."    A  "aalon." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Messrs.  Harold  Bauer  enfl  Osslp< 
Gabrllowltsch  gave  a  concert  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram, composed  of  pieces  for  two 
planon,  was  as  follows : 

Schumajin,  Andante  and  varlatlona; 
Relnecke,  impromptu  on  a  theme  by 
Schumann;  Motart.  5?onata  In  D  major; 
Balnt-Saens,  variations  on  a  theme  by 
Beethoven;  Arensky,  suite,  op.  18.  ' 

Concerts  of  this  nature  are  by  no 
means  unknown  In  Boatom.  Within  the 
last  »5  years  we  have  heard  Messrs. 
Andres  and  Doeraer  of  Cincinnati,  at 
least  two  pair  of  amiable  sisters.  Measrs. 
Hutcheson  and  Randolph,  Messrs.  Foi 
and  Buonamlcl  besides  others,  play 
pieces  composed  for  two  pianos.  It  has 
been  said  that  writers  for  these  two 
Instruments  run  to  the  variation  form. 
There  were  noteworthy  examples  of  this 
form  yesterday.  Many  were  disap- 
pointed because  the  arrangement  of 
Chabrier's  "Espana"  which  had  been 
annoiunced,  was  not  on  the  program.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Chabrler  first 
■R-rote  for  the  piano  a  sort  of  Improvisa- 
tion on  Spanish  airs.  Lamoureux 
hearing  it  in  private  asked  him  to  make 
out  of  It  an  orchestral  rhapsody.  The 
orchestral  piece  was  first  played  In  No- 
vember 1883.  Arrangements  for  two 
pianos,  four  hands,  two  hands  and  a 
transcription  appeared  In  1884.  There 
was  later  an  arrangement  for  voice  and 
piano  and  still  later  one  for  two  pilanoa 
and  eight  hands. 

Schumann  originally  Intended  Ma  va- 
riations for  two  pianos,  two  violoncellos 
and  a  horn.  At  work  on  his  "Paradise 
and  Perl"  he  changed  hla  plan.  The 
variations  were  first  played  at  Mendels- 
sohn and  Clara  Schumann  In  Leipsic 
at  a  concert  given  by  Mme.  Vlardot 
Garcia  In  1843.  The  planlsta  were  dis- 
turbed by  an  alarm  of  Are,  and  the  12- 
year-old  Joachim  also  suffered  by  the 
confusion  that  night.  Mozart's  sonata 
was  played  by  the  composer  and  his 
pupil,  Barbara  Ployer,  In  1784.  Mozart 
thought  highly  of  her  and  wrote  a  con- 
certo for  her.  Salnt-Saens'a  variations 
on  the  minuet  in  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Op.  31  No.  8  were  first  played  by  Al- 
fred JMll  and  his  wife  In  1IT4. 

There  was  naturally  curloalti'  to  hear 

noblle  fratrum— play  together  In  gen- 
erous rivalry.  The  hall  wets  filled  In 
every  part  and  many  eat  on  the  stage. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  each 
pianist  succeeded  In  accommodating  his 
personality  to  the  requirements  of  en- 
semble. It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  technical  acquirements  of  the  play- 
ers or  to  define  the  characteristics  of 
each.  Their  technical  accomplishments 
are  kno'wn  to  all;  theJr  characteristics 
were  marked  In  solo  passages,  yet  there 
was  no  distracting  difference  In  tonal 
quality  or  In  Interpretation.  These  pian- 
ists are  too  fine  artists  for  one  to  shine 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  the 
composers.  Occasionally  there  waa  a 
Blight  undue  accentuation,  not  rhetori- 
cal, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  together, 
but  the  performance  as  a  whole  was 
Slngnlarly  elastic,  spontaneous,  and 
eminently  musical. 

The  program  gave  full  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  grace,  dellcaoj-,  brll- 
Uance,  sentiment.  Perhaps  the  feature 
of  a  concert  that  gave  uncommon  pleas- 
ure wae  the  beautiful  performance  of 
Mosart's  sonato,  beautiful  by  reason 
of  Its  appropriate  simplicity,  exquisite 
coloring  and  t)erfeot  euphony.  Th«l 
Romance  of  Arensky  Is  muslo  oi 
charming  melancholyi  the  ■waJtB  Is  cap- 
tivating In  every  way,  and  the  audlenc* 
InslBUd  on  a  repetition;  the  Polonalsa 
Is  far  Inferior  to  the  preceding  move-t 
Rients. 

BntbtielaatleaUy  applauded,  the  pftm- 
iaVa  also  played  two  of  Sohubert'a  ullli 
tery  marches  for  a  piano,  four  hand*. 

"Iphlgenla  in  Taurls"  and  "The  Trojan 
Women"  by  Euripides  ■will  be  played  In 
the  Stadium  this  week.  The  former  was 
performed  In  Harvard  College  yard  by 
the  Cobum  Players  on  Aug.  5,  1313;  the 
latter  was  played  at  the  Toy  Theatre  In 
Boston  In  March  of  the  same  year  by 
the  company  of  the  Chicago  Little  Thea- 
tre. Then,  as  now,  the  translation  of 
Gilbert  Murray  was  used. 

Mr.  GranvlUa  Barker,  who  will  produce 
t;  -^e  plays  In  the  Stadinr 


"I  Burlpldes  as  far  bS 
he  Joined  J.  B.  Vedrenne  In  the 
nmn.Tgement  of  the  Court -ITieatre,  Lon- 
don. While  they  controlled  the  Court, 
"IDppolytuB,"  "The  Trojan  Women"  and 
"Electra"  were  produced.  Mr.  Barker 
revived  "Iphlgenla  Amonc  the  Taurl"  at 
■  the  Klngsway  Theatre,  London,  March 
19.  19ia,  when  Mlae  McCarthy  played 
Iphlgenla  and  Godfrey  Tearle  Ofcstea. 

Before  the  jwodnotlon  at  the  Klnga- 
way,  the  publto  waa  assured  thiU  the 
heroine  "will  look  like  one  of  those 
archaic  pntnted  stautues,  with  almond 
eyes  ana  snaky  ringlets,  .  which  belong 
to  a  ■very  early  period  of  Greek  art. 
Her  white  robe,  falling  In  stiff  folds", 
round  her  feet,  will  be  spotted  with 
blood  red  discs,  and  over  it  she  ■will, 
wear  a  oeremonLal  cloak,  patched  -with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  gflt-i 
terlng  with  gold  and  Jewelled  fringes.! 
The  ohoms  women  swathed  In  reddish- 
purple  crape,  are  designed  to  fade  Into 
the  b<M3kgroun4  when  they  are  taking 
no  part  In  the  action  of  the  play.  Some 
times  they  •will  move  forward  and  dance 
on  the  projecting  platform  which  Is  to 
be  built  out  over  the  stalls,  and  their 
rwaylnff  bodies,  oronchlng,  leaping  and 
bcndlns,  and  their  hands  and  arms 
nno'vln*  ■with  etlft.  Hat-palmed  gestures, 
Irtn  try  to  erpresB,  In  the  manner  of 
certain  n«tK«  paintings  on  archalo  vases, 
the  fllgfat  of  birds,  the  splash  of  the 
■ea  Tfa.yoa,  and  the  rhythmlo  measures 
of  oars.  "When  their  songs  are  sung 
tliey  will  fade  again  Into  the  badt- 
fround,  ana  almost  vanish  from  sight." 

Tills  oomment  waa  made:  "All  very 
Rbalnhartlan.  and  far,  far  from  Greek." 

The  stage  at  the  Klngsway  ■was  buUt 
oat  into  the  auditorium.  The  characters 
M  a  rtile  rushed  upon  the  stags  from 
the  front.  The  scene  was  all  dull  red. 
Aooordlnc  to  Mr.  Courtney's  descrip- 
tion In  the  Dally  Telegraph:  "A  grim, 
•uatere  temple  and  the  steps  and  the 
ground  before  It  sdl  the  same  savage 
color.  The  walls  are  marked  with  the 
double-headed  aze  of  the  primltl^ve 
Aegean  religion  and  other  barbarto 
ornament.  The  doors  alone,  -with  a 
naive,  formal  pattern  In  black  and  whltei 
give  some  relief  to  the  red  glow,  the 
doors  and  the  altar,  for  Its  stone  la' 
not  quite  hidden  by  the  bright  stains  of 
blood.  •  •  •  The  King  of  the  Taurl  and 
his  people  are  all  presented  as  flerce  sav- , 
agea^  I>rlmltlve  or  rudely  gorgeous  In 
dresa  end  ■weapons.  And  no  doubt  My. 
Oran-vlllo  Barker  is  walOng  to  be  told  by 
many  who  read  Greek  In  translatlona 
that  all  this  Is  not  Greek  at  all.  Ue 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  were  people  at  Athens 
who  aaid  }ust  the  same  thing  about 
the  too-lmaglnatlve  stage  management 
of  Aeschylus.  The  present  critic  has 
no  doubt  that  tt  la  Just  such  a  setting 
as  Euripides  ■would  have  deelred  for  the 
Iphlgenla  in  Tauris."  For  -whatever 
he  meant — and  there  are  hard  questions 
about  that — he  certainly  meant  to  write 
a  play  of  adventure  among  'barbarians 
y.'ho  seemed  qtiite  as  barbarous  to  Peric- 
1  can  Athens  as  to  us.  •  •  •  The  terrible 
tragic  figure  of  Miaa  Lllla  McCarthys 
Iphlgenla  dominated  the  play,  and  lingers 
In  the  mind  a  vlson  of  a  ■whole  loet 
world  of  strange  faith  and  life.  The 
beauty  of  her  speech  gave  the  laments 
a  noble  and  pathetic  dignity.  The 
yearnings  for  her  lost  Argoe  ■was  ftnely 
suggested  in  the  recognition  scene  and 
the  s^wlft  changes  of  wonder  and  doubt 
and  waking  lo^ra  were  ohanningly 
vivid." 

Some  did  not  agree  with  Mr,  Courtney 
concerning  the  produirtlon.  'The  Referee 
Bald  that  "a  theatre  Is  a  theatre,  and  It 
Is  to  the  stage  of  a  theatre  that  the  bust- 
i.oss  of  the  plfiy  should  be  proi>erly  conr 
fined.  •  •  •  We  have  the  actors  In 
'Tiihigenla  in  Tauris"  making  their  en- 
trance from  passages  in  the  auditorium 
and  running  at  top  speed  onto  the  stage, 
while  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
the  actors  come  down  from  the  stage 
nnd  solemnly  march  out  in  procession  at 
the  door  in  the  stalls  marked  'Exit.'  The 
Jdea  is  ludicrous.  Yet  the  thing  Is  so 
*vei>y  well  done.  But  all  this  noise  and 
bustio  and  excitement  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  theatre.  Moreover,  such 
startling  effects  are  not  at  all  In  the 
spirit  of  the  classic  drama.  In  other 
particulars  a  more  appropriate  severity 
is  preserved,  and  the  striking  simplicity 
of  the  decoration  of  the  stage  Is  extreme- 
ly Impressive.  Mr.  Barker  Implicitly  ac- 
knowledges that  ho  is  putting  the  the- 
ati-e  to  uses  for  which  It  Is  not  designed, 
not  .only  by  allowing  the  actors  to  come 
and  go  in  such  fashion,  but  by  building 
out  the  stage  into  the  auditorium." 

And  60,  when  the  play  was  performed 
on  June  4  of  the  same  year  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's  Theatre,   the  characters  made 
their  entries  and  exits  from  the  wings, 
"to  the  immense  enhancement  of  the 
dignity  and  realism  of  the  production; 
[  'that  sort  of  foolish  sensatlonaJlsm,"  said 
!  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "does  not  cohere , 
'  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  stage." 
In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Barker  gave  per- 
formances   In-  the    Greek    Theatre  at 
Bradfleld  College.     "The  sunny  Berk- 
shire chalk-pit,  up  the  sides  of  which 
climbs   the  auditorium,   with  the  se- 1 
verely  plain   Greek  temple  framed  in' 
twy  and  traveler's  Joy  rising  against  a^ 
leafy  background  of  elms  and  ash  trees, . 
are  In  themselves  a  beautiful  and  natu-' 
tal  setting  for  the  play.    But  besides 
that  they  are  as  nearly  as  we  can  get 
to  It  In  this  country,  the  real  thing,  and 
give  the  proper  Greek  atmosphere  to 
tbft  Knrrllsh   scne  '    The  Times  then! 


fed    that  th 
Idas  McCarthy's  acting   Is  that 
makes  one  feel  and  be  moved  hy  'the 
eaim  and  brave  dignltg  ■with  whtoh  tfM 
Caees  the  agonies  of  her  jMsltlon  and 
her   fate."    The    crltlo    of   the  Dally 
clu«nlcle  was  vexed  by  the  plague  of 
■wasps    and    the    plague    of  photog- 
raphers: he  wished  that  this  genuine 
■eea  play  could  have  been  aoted  In  some 
hollow  of  a  Kentish  down  with  the  sea! 
Itself  sparkling  on  the  horizon.  The' 
Greek  Theatre   at  Bradfleld  wag  de- 
vised by  Herbert  Braneton  Gray,  who 
in  1880  was  appointed  to  the  headmas- 
tershlp  of  the  school.    The  eohool  had 
run  down,  and  Mr.  Gmy  determined  to 
build  it  up.    "He  it  was,"    said  J.  E,  ' 
Vincent,  "who,  by  converting  a  disused 
chalk -pit  Into  an  exact  rcplloa  of  a! 
Greek  theatre,  gave  Bradfleld  the  beat  • 
advertisement  any  school  hag  enjoyed  { 
since    Thomas    Hughes    wrote  'Tom 
Brown's  School  Days.'  "    But  there  Is 
In  England  a  Roman  theatre  near  Dor-  I 
Chester  In  which  a  performance  could 
be  given  with  about  13,000  spectators. 
Jn  1T(>5  about  10,000  saw  the  bm-nlng  of 
a  man  found  guilty  of  murder. 

As  schoolboys  we  read  and  were 
taught  that  Euripides  was  the  poorest 
ot  the  great  three  ■writers  of  tragedyi 
that  he  was  too  sophistical;  that  he 
made  his  heroes  and  heroines,  gods  and 
goddesses  speak  in  the  language  of 
mean  human  beings.  Swinburne's  dis- 
like of  Euripides  rose  to  a  ferocious 
hatred.  Praising  John  Webster,  he 
wrote  tha.t  there  Is  "no  poet  Ignobler 
in  the  mbral  sense  than  Euripides; 
while  as  a  dramatic  artist— an  artist  In 
character,  action  and  emotion— the  de^ 
generate  tragedian  of  Athens,  compared 
to  the  second  tragic  dramatist  of  Eng- 
land, is  as  a  mutilated  monkey  to  a  well 
made  man."  On  the  same  page  he 
speaks  of  "the  vulgar  theatricalities  of 
Euripides."  On  another  page  we  read 
•I  "{he  ceiTuptlon  of  s«(  by  the  aovhia- 
try  of  Euripides."  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  Milton  speaking  of 

"The  repeated  air  of  sad  Electra'i  poet" 
that  "had  the  power  to  save  the  Athe- 
nian walls  from  ruin  bare."    Goethe  to 
the  end  of  his  life  ardently  admired 
Euripides.     "All  those  •who  deny  the 
sublime  to  him,"  he  ■wrote,  "were  either 
poor  wretches  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing such  sublimity,  or  shameless  char- 
latans, who,  In  their  presumption,  wished 
to  make  more  of  themselves  than  they  i 
were."   Talking  with  Eckermann  In  1827.  j 
he  admitted   that   Euripides   had   his  i 
faults,  but  he  was  a  worthy  competitor  | 
of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles;  that.  If  he 
treated  his  characters  In  a  less  formally 
heroic  manner,  he  took  the  tone  that 
was  most  suited  to  his  Athenian  contem- 
poraries.  "A  poet  who  ■n-as  called  friend 
by  Socrates,  valued  highly  by  Aristotle, 
wondered  at  by  Menander,  and  for  whom 
Sophocles  and  the  city  of  Athens  donned 
mourning  when  they  heard  of  his  death, 
must  have  been  somebody."  De  Qulncey, 
discussing  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles, 
remarked:    "It  Is  chiefly  by  comparison 
with  Euripides  that  Sophocles  Is  usually 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  B-ft.  But 
there  Is  some  danger  of  doing  wrong  to 
the  truth  In  too  blindly  adhering  to 
these  old  rulings  of  critical  courts.  The 
judgments  would  sometimes  be  reversed 
if  the  pleadings  were  before  us.  There 
were  blockheads  In  those  days.    •  •  • 
I  remember  nothing  In  the  Greek  drama 
more  worthy  of  a  great  artist  than  parts 
In  his  (Euripldes's)  'Phoentssae.'  Nei- 
ther Is  he  the  effeminately  tender  or 
merely  pathetic  poet  that  some  people 
Imagine.    He  was  able  to  sweep  all  the 
chords  of  the  Impassioned  spirit.  But 
the  whole  of  this  subject  Is  In  arrear; 
It  Is,  In  fact,  res  Integra,  almost  unbro- 
ken ground."  The  opinion  of  the  Brown- 
ings Is  known  to  all. 

The  fact  remains  that  of  the  three 
Euripides  is  the  nearest  to  men  and 
women  of  today.  In  some  respects  he  Is 
singularly  modem— in  his  spirit  of 
"BceptidBm,"  In  the  Importance  which 
he  gives  to  woman.  Yet  this  "sceptic" 
as  he  Is  called  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hecuba  in  'rPhe  Trojan  Woman,"  when 
the  gods  and  goddesses  had  deserted 
her,  this  prayer,  strange  to  those  who 
first  heard  It,  but  easily  understood  by 
those  now  IlNing: 

♦bote  deep  B»b«  of  the  World,  and  thou 
high  Throne  ^  ^  _ 
A'bove  the  World,   who'er  then  art,  un- 
known                         .  . 

And   hard   of    anrmlse.   Chain   at  ThlnfB 

that  be,  .  . 

Or  Reaaon  of  ova  Baason:  God.  to  thee 
■  1  lift  my  pralae,  aaolng  the  allant  road 
That  brlngeth  Juotlce  ere  the  end  be  troa 
To  »H  that  breathes  and  dies. 

It  was  long  a  common  reproach  against 
Euripides  that  on  account  of  his  own 
domestlo  unhapplness  he  railed  against 
women  in  his  plays,  whence  the  name  of 
"woman-hater"  was  given  to  him  But 
how  was  It  possible  to  overlook  the 
many  noble  women  in  his  tragedies,  chief 
among  them  Andromache  In  "The  Tro- 
jan Women"?  ^  , 
This  subject  excited  the  curiosity  ol 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle.  Let  us  see 
what  he  has  to  say.  We  quote  from  the 
translation  Ijy  Bernard,  Birch,  Lookman 
and  other  hands. 

"Ho  nevertheless  married;  not  only  | 
before  he  had  experienced  hi  his  own  , 
family  the  truth  of  his  dramaUo  com- 
monplaces, but  Ukewlse  after  that  the  | 
disorderly  life  of  his   flrst  wife  had 
forced  him  to  divorce  her.    Mo  second 
■wife  was  as  dissolute  at  leaat  at  his  flrst. 
I  cannot  say  with  which  of  these  two 
It  was  that  he  found  one  of  his  own 
actors;  but  It  Is  very  probable  thai  it 
■was  with  the  last,  because  we  are  told 
that  the  disgrace  this  brought  upon 
him,   and   the   frequent   Jeera  of 
comic  poeU  on  that  accour  r,  ,mi 
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say  that  Burlpldes  desiring  to  make 
uae  ot  the  pernilBslon  whlah  men  were 
aUoTWa  In  Athens,  via.,  of  marrying 
two  wives,  took  two  together,  but  made 

so  m  a  choice  thot  they  quite  wore 
out  his  patience,  and  raised  In  him  an 
aversion  to  the  whole  sax."  His  flrst 
wife  was  Choertna.  He  married  her 
when  he  was  28  y»ars  old,  and  had 
three  sons  by  her.  It  has  been  said 
that  In  Macedon  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  women  to  revwnge  the  honor  of 
their  sex  against  whom  he  had  de- 
claimed. It  Is  known  that  as  the  guest 
ot  King  Archelaus  he  came  to  an  un- 
happy end.  "Euripides  was  walking 
In  a  wood,  and  In  deep  meditation,  ac- 
cording to  hla  usual  custom.  The  In- 
tenseness  of  his  reflections  doubtless 
carried  him  too  far;  he  meeting  In  a 
solitary  place  with  the  hounds  of  Ar- 
chelaus, who  was  then  hunting,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  those  curBed  animals. 
But  some  aald  that  the  hounds  were 
purposely  set  upon  him  by  the  artifices 
of  two  envious  poets  who  bribed  the 
keeper  to  do  this.  Other  stories  have 
been  told,  sadly  to  the  discredit  of 
Euripides.  As  for  the  reproaches  made 
against  him  for  such  speeches  as  that , 
given  to  Hlppoinua,  "My  tongue  has, 
sworn  It,  but  not  so  my  mind,"  Bay  e  | 
calmly  said:  "I  shall  not  examine  this 
point:  and  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- | 
eral.  that  It  Is  absurd  to  ascribe  to  the 
author  of  a  tragedy  the  sentiments  he 
puts  Into  the  mouths  of  his  stars. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  relate  the 
plot  of  "Iphlgenia  In  Tauris"  or  ''Iphl- 
genla  among  the  TaurT  (an  EfK"^** 
Bchoolboy  once  translated  It  Iphlgenia 
among  the  Bulls") ;  to  tell  the  horrid  rite 
of  sacrificing  to  Artemis  In  the  land  ot 
the  Taurl  all  strangers  cast  on  their 
shores;  how  the  first  Greek  that  came 
to  Iphlgenia,  the  priestess,  was  her 
brother  Orestes.  Mr.  Barker  thinks  the 
play  a  romantic  comedy.  To  us  It  Is  a 
tragedy  with  an  inexplicably  happy, 
perhaps  satiric,  ending;  but  any  discus- 
sion of  the  "purpose"  of  the  play  may 
be  reserved  for  a  review  of  the  per- 
formance. Mr.  Murray  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  gives  an  admirable 
analysis  ot  Iphigenia's  character  as  de- 
pleted by  Euripides  "most  unsparingly 
yet  lovingly."  "The  Altar  of  Aulls  is 
constantly  in  her  thoughts.  She  does 
not  know  whether  to  hate  her  father, 
but  at  least  she  can  with  a  clear  con- 
solenos  hate  all  the  rest  of  those  Im- 
plicated, Calchas,  Odysseus,  Menelaus, 
and  most  fiercely,  though  somewhat  un- 
justly, Helen.  All  the  good  women  !n 
Euripides  go  wild  at  the  name  of  Helen. 
Iphlgenia  broods  on  her  wrongs  till  she 
can  see  nothing  else;  she  feels  aa  if  she 
hated  all  Greeks,  and  lived  only  for 
revenge,  for  the  hope  of  some  day 
slaughtering  Greeks  at  her  altar,  as  piti- 
lessly as  they  slaughtered  her  at  Aulis. 
She  knows  how  horrible  this  state  of 
mind  Is,  but  She  Is  now  'turned  to  stone, 
and  has  no  pity  left  in  her.'  Then  the 
Greeks  come;  and  even  before  she  knows 
who  they  really  are,  the  hard  shell  ot 
her  bittemesa  slowly  yields.  Her  heart 
goes  out  to  them;  she  draws  Orestes 
against  his  will  Into  talk;  she  insists  on 
pitying  him,  insists  on  his  pitying  her; 
and  eventually  determines,  come  what 
may,  that  she  will  save  at  least  the  one 
stranger  that  she  has  talked  with  most. 
Presently  comes  the  discovery  who  the 
strangers  are;  and  she  is  at  once  ready 
to  die  with  them  or  for  them."  Is  the 
play  a  romantic  one  with  a  happy  end- 
ing? Even  Mr.  Murray  admits  that  it 
Is  shot  through  by  reflection,  by  reality 
and  by  sadness.  There  Is  a  shadow 
that  broods  over  It;  this  ehadow  is  exile, 
homesickness. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  Goethe's 
"Iphlgenle  auf  Tauris"  was  played  in 
New  Tork  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre 
In  March,  1900.  Was  it  not  performed 
ithe  next  night  at  Harvard  University? 
Mme.  Janauschek  played  in  it  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  Dec. 
28,  1867,  and  again  in  April,  1869.  There 
was  a  performance  by  Hedwig  Reicher 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
April  19.  1909. 

The    "Iphlgenia"    of   Euripides  was 
first  performed  somewhere  between  414 
and  412  B.  C.     "The  Trojan  Women" 
was  flrst  acted  in    415  B.  C,  when 
'Xenocles  took  the  first  prize  and  Euri- 
Ipides    the  second.     Mr.     Murray  has 
jcbarauterlaed  tl»  tragedy  as  "an  In- 
tense study  of  one  great  situation,  with 
little  plot,  little  construction,  UtUe  or 
tio  relief  or  variety.    The  only  move- 
ment of  the  drama  Is  a  gradual  ex- 
tinguishing of  all  the  familiar  lights  of 
!  human  life."  For  some  years  before  the 
play  was  produced  Athens,  In  the  hands 
of  the  war  party,  had  compelled  the 
.  neutral  Island  of  Melos  to  take  up  arms 
:  against  her.  and  after  a  long  siege  had 
conquered  the  peaceful  town,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword  And  sold  the  women 
and  children  Into  slavery.    Melos  fell 
In  the  autumn  of  416.      "The  Trojan 
Women"  was  produced  In  the  following  i 
spring.    "Not  of  course  that  wa  have 
In  the  Troadea'  a  cane  of  political  nl-  | 
,  luslon.     Far  from   It.     EJurlpldes  does 
not  mean  Melos  when  he  saya  Troy, 
nor  mean  Aldblades"  fleet    When  he 
speaks  of  Agramemnon's.  But  he  writes, 
i  under  the  Influence  of  a  year  which  to 
'  him  ,**  to  Thuoydldes,  had  been  filled 
fun  of  Indignant  piety  and  of  dlr«  for- 
bodlng.    This  tragedy  Is,  perhaps,  In 
Buroi>ean  literature  the  flrst  great  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  pity  for  man- 
kind exalted  Into  a  moving  principle.  • 
principle    which   has    made   the  most 


■  .    ,  :,■  J  ,,.,^.11,1     ,  I,.,  !,■  .  .  ,  ,  Mn.io- 

iKi-,  oloiiieiits  uf  liuiinriern bill  KlieUlons, 
revolution*  and  martyrdoms,  and  of  at 
least  two  great  religions.  •  •  •  The 
'Troades'  itself  has  indeed  almost  no 
fierceness  and  singularly  little  thought  of 
revenge.  It  Is  only  the  crying  of  one  of 
the  great  wrongs  of  the  world  wrought 
Into  music,  as  It  were,  and  made  beauti- 
ful by  'the  most  traglo  of  the  poets."  But 
Its  author  lived  over  after  In  a  de- 
spairing atmosphere  of  strife  and  even 
of  hatred,  down  to  the  day  when,  'be- 
cause almost  all  In  Athens  rejoiced  at 
his  suffering,"  he  took  his  way  to  the 
remote  valleys  of  Macedon  to  write  the 
'Bacchae'  and  to  die."  ' 

Miss  Llllah  McCarthy  (Mrs.  Granville  I 
Barker),  bom  at  Cheltenham,  Eng..' 
made  her  flrst  appearance  on  the  stage 
In  1896  In  A.  B.  Drlrikwater's  company. 
She  afterward  Joined  Ben  Greet's  com- 
pany, appeared  at  the  Lyrlo  with  Wilson 
Barrett  In  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  In 
1896,  came  to  America  and  returned  to 
England  In  1897.  She  has  toured  In  Aus- 
tralia. In  1900  she  was  again  with  Wil- 
son Barrett  as  leading  lady  and  went 
with  him  to  South  Africa  aaid  Australia. 
In  1904  she  appeared  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatr'j,  and  since  then  has  played  In 
the  leading  theatres  of  London. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison,-  Chrystal 
Heme  and  Gladys  Hanson  are  known  to 
our  theatregoers. 


The  Greek 
Play  in 
America 


The  Greek  plays 
which  Granville  Bark- 
er's company  Is  to  give 
In  the  East,  and  Mar- 
garet Anglin,  assisted 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
in  California,  constitute  but  another  evi- 
dence of  an  Interest  which  has  been 
growing  slowly  for  15  years.  There  Is  a 
certain  novelty  In  the  degree  of  popular 
attention  that  will  be  aroused.  The  per- 
formances of  "Iphigenla  in  Tauris"  and 
"The  Trojan  Women"  here  in  New  York 
ohould  attract  30.000  spectators,  and  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  20.000; 
while  the  huge  new  stadiums  at  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  will  seat  great  crowds. 
At  the  University  ot  California  audi- 
ences of  10,000  will  hear  "Eleotra," 
"Medea"  and  "Iphigenla  in  Aulis."  Ex- 
tensive preparations  have  been  made  to 
bring  visitors  from  a  wide  range  of 
secondary  schools.  But  such  perform- 
ances have  become  familiar  In  many 
sections.  The  forerunner  of  the  Greek 
play  In  America  was  the  Harvard  pre- 
sentation of  "Oedipus  Rex"  In  1881,  later 
staged  by  Daniel  Frohman  In  New  York 
and  Boston.  Between  1890  and  1910  some 
50  educational  Institutions  were  reported 
to  have  given  over  100  performances  of 
Greek  plays.  Nor  havo  they  failed  to 
draw  large  extra-academio  audiences. 
The  plays  given  at  Berkeley,  for  exam- 
ple, have  regularly  filled  the  amphi- 
theatre with  great  crowds. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  aoademlo  pre- 
sentation of  Greek  drama,  whether  with 
or  without  professional  stage  help,  are, 
of  course,  two.  One  rises  from  the  de- 
sire to  stimulate  interest  in  Greek  and 
Greek  literature,  calling  attention  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  study.  The  oth- 
er has  its  origin  In  a  belief  In  the  dra- 
matic power  of  Greek  plays,  and  in  a 
wish  to  show  modern  audiences  that 
they  have  a  place  on  the  stage,  not  as, 
curious  spectacles,  but  as  vital  tragedies 
and  amusing  comedies.  Their  sponsors 
believe  that  they  have  the  breath  of  uni- 
versal genius,  and  that — the  accidental 
features  of  their  time  falling  naturally 
into  the  background — the  images  pre- 
sented will  be  the  embodiment  of  some 
permanent  fact  of  human  life.  Only  In 
limited  degree  has  the  purely  i)edagogl- 
cal  aim  been  realized.  Prof.  Kolfe  wrote 
of  the  early  performances  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  that  "the  final  out- 
come of  the  plays  has  been  a  remark- 
able intensification,  throughout  the  uni- 
versity and  in  many  preparatory  and 
high  schools,  of  respect  for  Greek  stud- 
ies and  interest  in  them."  Yet  It  was 
in  California  that  a  recent  educational 
survey  showed  that,  while  more  stu- 
dents elected  Latin  than  any  other 
study,  the  merest  handful — some  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent, — ever  had  a 
course  in  Greek. 

More  success  has  come  In  other  ways. 
Testimony  to  a  genuine  popular  Interest 
in  various  performances  has  been  re- 
peated and  sincere.  Can  a  Greek  drama 
really  engage  the  public?  asks  Miss 
Anglin's  stage  manager.  "My  best 
answer  to  that  is  to  mention  the  recep- 
tion given  Miss  Anglin's  last  appear- 
ance in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley. 
There  was  audience  of  10,000  people,  yet 
you  could  have  heard  a  whisper  any 

time  during  the  performance.  At  Ita 
conclusion  they  stayed  for  an  hour  ap- 
plauding." W.  D.  Howells  has  recorded 
his  delight  In  an  Impressive  classical 
production  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Sargent  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  who  has  done  so  much 
ito  promote  qreek  drama  in  the.  United 
States,  has  told  us  that  even  at  an 
Inferior  play  like  the  "Choephori."  i 
"there  was  overwhelming  awe  mingled  | 
with  aesthetic  pleasure."  There  is  no  i 
logical  reason  why  plays  like  "Alcestls," 
"Antlgt>ne,"  "Agamemnon"  and  "The 
Birds,"  If  given  with  spirit  and  vitality, 
should  not  fully  interest  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact  American  audience. 

Undoubtedly  the  players    have  too 
often  accepted  a  false  conception  of 
their  limitations,  and  havo  brought  forth  . 
their  Attic  drama  as  a  tableau  rather  , 
than  as  a  dynaonlo  piece  of  action,  aa  ; 


"oetry  rnflier  IBan  as"!' 

H  Bornethln?  of  antiquarian  and  "cul- 
tural" interest  rather  than  as  a  refleo- 
tlon  of  life.   Its  high  dignity  must  nec- 
essarily bo  looked  to.   To  the  Greeks  a 
play  wag  not  a  mere  entertainment,  but 
— as  M.  Gaston  Paris  puts  1^— a  shadow- 
Inp-forth  ot  the  universe  Itself  as  "a 
vast  stage,  on  which  was  played  an 
eternal  drama,  full  of  tears  and  Joy, 
Its    actors    divided    between  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell."   But  It  Is  possible  to 
retain  this  seml-rellglous  atmospheres 
and  still  to  give  the  drama  something- 
of  the  life  It   once  had.    Ono   false  | 
tendency  Is  shown  In  the  fact  that  ; 
until  very  recently    the    majority    of ! 
Greek  plays  were  given  In  the  original  j 
tongue,  as  In  France  and  England.  The 
West  has  done  a  service  In  developing  I 
the  Greek  play  In  English,  with  little 
colleges  like  Belolt  and  RIpon  In  Wis- ! 
consin  and  Grinnell  In  Iowa  In  the  van.  , 
"Our  little  town,"  said  a  teacher  at  j 
the    first-named    institution    recently,  I 
"has  seen  more  Greek  play<  than  any 
other  city  In  America."    Since  1885  It 
has  had  virtually  one  performance  year- 
ly, In  translations  freshly  made  by  the 
drama  classes  and  published  In  credit- 
able form.  In  Arlstophanes's  plays,  too. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  In  various 
places  that  modern  slang  can  be  ap- 
plied successfully  to  the  Greek  action 
—to  the  depletion  of  Socrates,  for  ox- 
ample.  In  "The  Clouds."  Self-Imposed 
rules  ot   coMtumIng  and  stage-setting 

•i?.vo  a'so  hami't'rcd  our  prodJi;lion.s 
unnecessarily.  The  Greek  actors'  did  not 
'Ircss  In  ,-nonot(  nous  white,  but  otien 
!ln  the  brightest  colors;  th«.  garments 
of  the  men  TM-re  not  flo'Tl"?.g.  but  in 
many  cases  cloMr  fitting  thasi  modern 
garb,  and  trap  doors,  scenery,  and  spe- 
I  lal  stage  apviratus  were  by  no  means 
unknown. 

In  short,  while  revivals  of  the  Greek 
play  will  inevitably  and  always  be  re- 
garded as  offering  a  mingling  ot  clas- 
sical instruction  with  stage  Interest, 
there  Is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  latter  element  can  profitably  be 
given  greater  stress  than  heretofore. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  not  for 
one  age  dramatically,  but  for  all  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  producer  of 
jMr.  Barker's  originality  will  throw  Into 
"Iphlgenia"  and  "The  Trojan  Women" 
some  of  the  attractions  ot  the  theatre 
as  well  as  of  the  pageant.— New  York 
Evening  Post,  May  10. 
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Amiable  Replies  ^«  thought, 

,    HIT    T,    ii  ij.t    -^^'ss  Lottie  Chase 

to  Mr.  Bartlett  s  „  n,. 

i/u  .LU.1..  .uux o  jja^n^    and  Miss 
Letter  Jean  Cherry  were 

moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  Bartlett's  decided- 
ly personal  letter,  published  In  The  Her- 
ald of  last  Sunday.  Their  replies  are 
now  printed,  and  with  them  the  corre- 
spondence Is  closed. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  your 
courteous  apologies  for  the  letter  anent 
the  Drama  League,  Miss  Cherry  and 
myself,  signed  by  Stuart  Bartlett.  At 
the  same  time  your  regrets  do  not  cover 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Of  course  much  could  be 
written  by  me  that  would  make  any 
reply  from  him  ill-advised  to  say  the 
least.  But  his  letter  betrays  such  ani- 
mosity, so  many  positive  misquotations 
from  my  own  former  letter,  such  a  de- 
plorable want  of  knowledge  concerning 
even  the  most  ordinary  theatrical  affairs 
lln  Boston,  and  so  much  untruth,  that 
with  one  notable  exception  I  should  pre- 
;  f  er  not  to  have  to  take  the  time  to  bring 
him  to  book.  I  write  for  the  average 
intelligence,  but  there  is  no  way  by 
which  a  writer  can  be  protected  from  a 
Mr.  Stuart  Bartlett. 

Simple  rudeness  is  not  an  important 
literary  or  dramatic  attribute.  So  I 
Ishould  be  inclined  to  ignore  his  person- 
jallties  as  merely  a  matter  if  Ill-breeding 
were  I  not  associated  with  the  Toy 
Theatre  management.  I  object  to  Mr. 
Bartlett's  statement  "that  the  Toy  has 
a  shockingly  amateur,  lax  and  unbusi- 
ness-llke  direction,"  and  I  ask  an  imme- 
diate apology  for  so  unwarranted  an  at- 
tack, not  on  me  personally,  but  on  the 
|Toy  Theatre.  If  it  is  Mr.  Bartlett's  opin- 
jlon  that  "up  to  the  Kingston  engage- 
ment the  Toy  did  nothing  well  enough 
ito  be  worth  doing"  there  are  but  two  re- 
plies from  which  I  invite  him  to  take 
his  choice;  either  he  never  went  to  the 
Toy,  or  else  he  is  ruled  out  as  Incom- 
petent to  speak  on  matters  connected 
with  the  drama.  I  myself  incline  to  the 
latter  view.      LOTTIE  CHAPE  HAM. 

Cambridge  May  10. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Is  It  polite  in  the  best  circles  in  the 
[East  to  break  into  a  private  lynching 
Iparty,  especially  if  you  don't  know  the 
Ifull  reasons  for  the  party  being  held? 
I'>vcrything  seems  to  be  such  a  matter 
jOf  good  form  here  that  I  wondered.  Per- 
sonally I  think  the  more  the  merrier  at 
I  any  party,  and  In  this  state,  where  they- 
tell  nie  there  ar?  tea  women  to  one  man, 
Mr,  Stuart  JBartiett  is  Joyously  wel- 
comed. And  he  comes  forward  In  such  a 
I  fine  spirit  of  camaraderie,  with  fine 
favors  filling  both  hands.  For  me  In: 
particular  he  extends  a  membership  In 
the  Ananias  Club.  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
the  honor,  but  the  "honesty  and  Intelli- 
gent" label  tliat  the  editor  put  on 
me  last  Sunday  makes  me  pause.  I 
am  a  woman,  and  believe  that  woman's 
mission  in  life  is  to  please  all  men  until 
she  has  settled  down  to  plague  ono  man 
alone. 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  Drama  League 
meeting  I  mentioned  did  take  place  and 
I  was  there,  npt,^  a  disembodied  soul, 
but  in  the  fleslf  ,  "olood,  likewise  skin 
and  complexity  boots  and  gown.  In 


facf,  In  about  i;7  pounds,  all  girl.  The 
Drama  I^eague  meeting  did  take  place 
at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  The  subject 
\vas  something  about  Chicago's  Little 
Theatre,  Its  alms,  hopes  and  manner  ot 
its  founding.  (:fhls  program  was  varied 
a  llttlei  by  Mr.  Payne,  Prof.  Baker  and 
the  guests  In  the  boxes  taking  a  rise  out 
of  us.)  Mr,  Payne  was  to  have  spoken 
about  the  work  of  the  Little  Theatre 
and  the  fine  things  accomplished  by  Its 
directors  and  supporters;  (the  directors 
and  supporters  were  aI.so  Its  playwrights, 
scene  painters  and  players,  I  tliink). 
The  entire  group  was  appearing  In  origi- 
nal productions  at  the  Toy  Theatre 
(then  in  Lime  street).  They  wore  meet- 
ing .with  small  success;  that  much  was 
saiO,  and  the  size  ot  the  Drama  League 
tneeliiiK  did  not  fill  Mr.  Payne's  heart 
with  high  hopes  for  added  interest  In 
the  engagement.  Prof,  Baker  was  seated 
in  a  chair  one  side  ot  a  small  '^ablo, 
when  the  curtain  ro.se,  and  beside  the 
Same  table,  but  acros.s  from  Prof.  Baker 
sat  Mr.  Payne.  (I  can't  help  it  if  I  do 
epell  his  front  and  hind  name  wrong. 
Why  will  folks  persist  In  using  queer 
letters  in  perfectly  plain  names  and 
ailments?)  Ho  was  present,  and  in  the 
boxes  were  some  English  players  then 
appearing  in  a  comedy  written  by  G.  B. 
Shaw,  called  "Fanny's  First  Play."  I 
remember  one  ot  the  ladles  distinctly; 
she  wore  a  funny  pancake  hat  with 
strings.  The  manager  whom  I  mentioned 
as  standing  out  in  the  lobby  and  glaring 
murderously  at  us,  was  the  house  man- 
ager, A  gentleman  carrying  a  green  bag 
told  m©  who  he  was— the  glaring  man,  I 
mean,  and  later  some  one  else  told  me 
the  bagged  man  was  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor. The  Harvard  professor  had  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  thought  the  no- 
tices to  the  Drama  League  must  have 
been  worded  badly  and  the  membera  had 
felt  the  meeting  would  not  be  interest- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  That's  why  I  asked  some 
one  else  who  he  was!  Prof.  Baker  can 
recall  this  poorly  attended'  Drama 
League  meeting,  for  almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was:  "If  you  are  present, 
please  come  out  of  the  shadows  and  oc- 
cupy the  front  row  so  that  we  can  see 
you."  I  did  not  obey,  as  I  did  not  like 
Vhe  manner  In  which  he  handled  a  book 
ivhich  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  small 
table. 

So  much  for  that  meeting. 

As  for  desiring  to  lead  the  Drama 
League  out  ot  its  troubles,  I  am  not 
desiring  that  at  all.  I  attend  the  thea- 
tre; all  theatres,  from  the  movey  to 
Shakespeare.  I  love  them  all,  so  with  a 
taste  like  that,  how  shall  I  lead  timid 
souls  seeking  the  kind  of  dramatic  fare 
their  dainty  stomachs  can  digest  into 
right  pastures?  My  digestion  is  good, 
and  I  revel  in  tasting  all  kinds  of  dra- 
matic food. 

In  reply  to  "What  has  Miss  Jean  Cher- 
ry done  to  srupport  the  drama  or  help  it 
in  any  way?"  I  refer  to  the  same  para- 
graph, only  adding— and  I  BUY  my  tick- 
ets. I  do  not  mean  to  inter  that  the 
Drama  Leaguers  do  not— i  expect  they 
do— when  they  go  to  a  performance. 
But  the  point  is,  I  GO. 

JEAN  CHERRY, 

Boston,  May  12. 

P.  S.— To  prove  I  am  not  a  disembod- 
ied soul,  but  a  woman,  I  put  the  most 
important  fact  of  all  in  this  postscript. 
I  am  no  "felicitous  Invention"  of  tlie 
dramatic  editor.  I  owe  so  much,  at 
least,  to  my  parents.  J.  C. 


Notes  About 
the  Theatre 


"Betty,"  by  Fred- 
. :  ick   Lonsdale  and 
G>ddys  Unger,  with 
and  Music    music  by  Paul  Ru- 
bens, Ernest  StefCan  and  Merlin  Mor- 
gan, produced  at  Daly's  April  24,  is  said 
to  be  a  real  comedy  with  music,  "Here 
we  have  a  gay  young  dog  of  an  eari. 
heir  to  a  duchy,  who  rebels    at  th« 
thought  of  matrimony,  preferring  to 
show    his    broadmlnded.ness    by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  three  or  four 
principal   ladies  and  a   large  chorus. 
His  father,  for  the  sake  of  the  familj 
tree,   orders  an  immediate  marriage, 
whereupon  the  earl  asks  the  kitchen- 
maid's  assistance  In  complying.  That 
most    fascinating    of    Clnderellas,  in 
whose  Imagination  he  was  already  the 
prince,   becomes  his  countess,   only  to 
be  sent  away  alone  to  the  country  im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony,  where- 
upon the  duke  transfers  everything  In 
his  power  to  her,  and  her  husband's 
pride  goes  and  nurses  Itself  In  a  flat  at 
Kensington.  But,  of  course  they  met 
again,  and  the  earl  fell  In  love  with  his 
wife.  Pride  still  spoke  of  taxicabs  to  , 
Kensington,  but  when  Cinderella  said  : 
archly,  'Good-night,  stupldl'  the  whole  , 
theatre  would  have  heartily  indorsed  , 
the  epithet  had  the  proud  earl  don©  | 
anything  but  what  he  did — carry  lier 
off  home,  whilst  the,  curtain  dlscreetb 
hid  them  both  from'  view.   The  story 
does  not  err  on  the  side  of  every-day 
probabilities,   but   it   is  prettily  senti- 
mental, and  consistently    adhered  to. 
•  *  •  The  music  is  light  and  tuneful." 

"Julius  Caesar"  has  been  performed 
at  the  old  '»VIc,"  now  Victoria  Hall,  li. 
London,  "where  you  can  get  a  stall 
for  a  shilling,  a  pit  seat  for  fourpence 
and  a  seat  in  the  gallery  for  less  than 
the  present  price  of  a  glass  of  ale.  " 
"The  spectacle  of  the  few  rows  o' 
stalls,  the  vast  expanse  o£  pit.  the  spa- 
clous  circles  with  tlieir  mirrored  wails, 
and  the  huge  gallery,  all  crowded  with 
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humanity.  Is  one  not  readily  to  b«  tof- 
E-otten.    What  quiet  people  they  are! 

■  have  been  hard  at  work  all  day 
are  here  visibly  for  an  evening's 

self-i  espectlns  relaxation.  Men  who  can 
sit  with  their  women-folk  during'  the 
Intervals,  and  show  no  dealre  at  all  to 
go  out  at  every  fall  of  the  curtain,  after 
the  fashion  of  West-end  g-entlemen  of 
th'^  ;-t3lls  and  boxes,  to  smoke  or  drink, 
'  s   their   wives   and  sweethearts 
to  stare  at  each  other.  They 
better   Iheatre-manners   In  the 
-loo-road.     What  admirable  list- 
too!     How   quick  to  take  up 
,  p.'  and  how  prompt  and  sener- 
wlth  their  applause  at  the  end 
(I      ivh  scene!" 

The  Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten  has 
eomethlng  Interesting  to  say  about 
British  national  anthems.  The  ofFlcl&l 
•  nm,  "God  Save  the  King,"  is  an  an- 
1  for  the  piping  times  of  peace.  It 
3  hardly  suitable,  we  are  told,  for 
fv  for  periods  of  national  danger 
.  tress.  At  such  times  It  Is  silent,  or 
only  comes  to  the  front  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  or  as  a  "duty  anthem."  It 
awakens  no  enthusiasm.  It  evokes  no 
emotion.  Altogether  on  a  different  plane, 
says  the  Nacrlchten,  Is  the  real  na- 
tional anthem,  "Rule.  Britannia."  It  Is 
In  this  great  hymn  that  the  Briton  pours 
fourth  all  the  pasision  of  his  soul.  It 
dates  from  a  period  when  Albion  had 
become  conscious  of  the  enormous  Im- 
portance of  her  sea  power,  and  today  It 
sounds  over  land  and  sea  wherever  this 
rule  of  the  ocean,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely. Is  threatened.  Might  and  rule, 
says  the  Naohrlchten,  is  the  real  na- 
tional values  whloh  the  Briton  does  not 
merely  desire  as  the  Frenchman  covets 
fame  and  glory.  They  are  for  him  al- 
ready a  possession,  and  now  more  than 
ever  when  the  lordship  of  the  seas  means 
the  lordship  of  the  world.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  "Rule,  Britannia"  contains 
within  It  8  deeper  and  more  constant 
passion  than  either  the  placid  "God  Save 
the  King,"  or  the  blustering  "Marseil- 
laise"; and  this  deep  passion  works  all 
the  stronger  when  one  remembers  the 
usually  measured  and  sedate  manner  of 
the  British.  When  they  sing  this  an- 
them one  thinks  of  an  unexpected  storm 
broalcing  through  quiet  and  serene 
cloTida.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Joseph  Holbrooke's  new  pieces  for 
string  quartet,  an  elegy  on  Belgium  In 
war  time,  and  a  lively  movement  repre- 
senting Russia,  were  produced  In  Lon- 
don on  April  24.  Curiously  enough,  there 
is  an  extract  from  "Tristan"  In  the  lat- 
ter. ; 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  (April  22), 
of  Arthur  de  Oreef  playing  a  concerto 
by  Beethoven:  "When  a  pianist  who  can| 
bo  delightfully  Mozartlan  goes  out  ofi 
his  way  to  be  Beethovenish,  there  are| 
likely  to  be  developments.   The  numer-i 
0U3  decorative  and  lyrical  passages  werei 
given  with  delicacy  and  precision,  butj 
j  when  the  music  was  declamatory  M.  dei 
Greef  appeared  to  rememher  that  he 
must  be  Beethovenish,  coute  que  coute, 
I  and  the  result  was  often  doubtful,  some- 
I  times  to  the  point  of  smudslness." 
I    "A  feature  of  the  current  week,  op- 
I  eratic,  too.  In  Its  way,  is  the  'Gilbert  and 
>"iiivan'  concert  of  the  war  emergency 
rtalners.    It  is  a  happy  idea  at  the 
i-nt  to  direct  attention  to  the  wor 
-  'd  Castor  and  Poll 

ly  they  were 
,  iil-.cr  of  the  qualities  that 
iud  composer  alike  will  have 
■  it  English  opera  is  to  become 
1.  , .  It  Is  a  curious  trait  of  certain 
posers  that  their  ryhthm  is  strong 
.       when  they  are  frivolously  inclinedi 
[  VYh«n  In  i,hp  throes  ot  ^cep.  emotion  th^y 
I  nvoid  strong  pul-sations.  There  is  surely 
I      thing  more  dramatic  than  the  reiter- 
emphasisof  a  rhythmicpattern.  But. 
opera  of  all   kinds.   British  and 
'nl,  grave  and  gay,  Is  one  huge 
iviradoxes." 
i  <    :     .  oncerto  in  T  for  solo  plccolo- 
\iolir).    strings,    oboes,    bassoons  and 
lorns   war,   played   at   the  Bach-Bee- 
nveu-Brahms  festival  In  London  last 
III.     Arnold  Dolmetsch   played  the 
nistrument.    "It  ran  hardly  be  pre. 

■  rl  that  the  Instrument  In  question, 
h  In  appearance  resembles  a  mlnla- 

vloUn,  with  Its  thin,  piping  tone, 
t  all  calculated  under  modern  con- 
ing to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 

V  r  rlt." 

How  many  know  that  a  grandson  of 
^luzlo  <"lementl  in  a  rector  of  the  Es- 
tablished ohiirch  In  London,  the  Rev. 
P.  Clemcntl-.Smlth? 

The  best  thing  salfl  at  the  antl-Oer- 
man-muslo  meeting  yesterday  came 
from  Susan  Countess  of  MaJmesbury. 
.Mluding  to  Richard  Strauss,  she  said 
t-hc  had  Always  thought  the  kitchen 
utensil  and  cat  and  dog  music  In  the 
"Sinfonia  Domestica"  puerile,  and  had 
"refused  to  how  down  to  It,  even  at 
Ihe  risk  of  being  unfashionable."  Would 
that  all  our  annateurs  had  shown  similar 
roura.ge:  But  they  were  told  that  this 
port  of  muslo  was  "the  thing."  so  they 
"  rnt  In  their  thousands  to  hear  It,  to  be 
miserable,  and  to  appjaud.— Pall  Mall 
Gh  zette. 

.\t  a  dinner  of    Shakespearean  stu- 
dents    last     weew     a     popular  dra- 
matic critic,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
on  the  I.iondon  stage,  offered  the  criti- 
I  eism  that  while  the  actors  of  the  me- 
I  tror   i  «     taken    altogether,    are  equa 
'y  to  any  in  the   world,  our 
•ire  far  Inferior  to  tho.ie  ol 
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named.  One  w'onders  It  this  is  so.  We 
certainly  have  no  great  tragedienne  at 
the  present  moment,  but  then  we  have 
not  had  one  since  Helen  Fauclt.  Neither 
have  we  a  great  comedienne  capable 
of  playing  Rosalind  as  Ada  Rehan 
played  It,  though  I  fancy  that  If 'Miss 
Margaret  Halstan  were  given  the 
chance  of  playing  this  part,  and  those 
of  Beatrice,  Portia  and  Viola  In  Lon- 
don, she  might  rather  astonish  the  pub- 
lic here  as  she  has  done  the  playgoers 
of  Manchester.  In  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh,  however,  we  have  vmquestlon- 
ably  an  actress  of  real  power,  high  In- 
telligence and  great  technical  skill. 
Miss  Lottie  Venne,  again.  Is  a  great 
artist:  so  also.  In  her  own  special  way. 
Is  Miss  Marie  Tempest;  while  I  would 
go  a  good  distance  to  see  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell.  Miss  Henrietta  Watson,  Miss 
Helen  Haye  or  Miss  Nina  Bouclcault 
in  almost  any  part.  Miss  Alexandra 
Carlisle  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of 
accomplished  work.  All  this,  of  course. 
Ih  far  from  being  a  complete  reply  to 
the  crfllcism  In  question,  but  I  think 
it  goes  some  way  toward  meeting  It.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  27. 

J.  T.  Grein,  -writing  to  the  Dally 
Chronicle,  states  that  Edward  Lauril- 
lard  and  George  Grosamith  have  offered 
to  help  in  the  renewed  pioneer  work  of 
the  Independent  Theatre  by  giving  a 
check  for  QOO  for  all  British  comedy,  of 
not  less  than  three  acts.  They  will  also 
lend  one  of  their  theatres  for  Its  pro- 
duction. Jlr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  Henry 
AInley  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hertz  will  help 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  comedj',  and 
the  final  award  of  prize  and  production 
•m\l  be  made  by  Mr.  Grein.  The  com- 
petition closes  on  Oct.  1. 

Colin  McAlplnes  new  one-act  Bngllsh 
opera.  "The  Vow,"  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  by  the  Moody- 
Manners  Company  at  Nottingham. 
There  are  four  characters,  Jaaron 
(Judge  of  Israel),  Manol  (his  daughter), 
Caleb  (her  lover),  and  a  watchman; 
while  there  are  choruses  of  wsLrrlors 
and  the  populace.  The  action  takes 
place  3000  years  ago,  "more  or  less," 
says  Mr.  Manners. 
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In  these  days 
when  the  bitter- 
ness of  Internal- 
Persian  Dancer  tlonal  conflict  ham 
impregnated  even  the  air  of  our  concert 
halls  it  Is  a  pleasurable  relief  to  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  to  an  art  which  no 
perverted  imagination  Is  likely  to  con- 
nect with  the  prevailing  toplo.  The  art 
of  the  dancer  is  essentially  akin,  to  that 
of  the  musician.  The  basis  of  both  Is 
rhythm,  primarily,  of  course.  In  the  ob- 
vious Qense  indicated  by  ssrmmetrlcal 
time  beats,  but  more  profoundly  In  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole.  Each  successive  silhouette 
of  the  dancer,  considered  Individually,  Is 
a  rhythmic  conception,  and  their  se- 
quence Is  governed  by  aesthetic  laws 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  musical 
composition. 

In  the  West,  where  muslo  has  become 
complex,  the  multitude  of  contrasts  that 
are  necessary  for  expression  have  been 
sought  in  the  enlarged  scope  of  technical 
resource,  with  the  result  that  In  the  more 
primitive  devices  of  rhythm  we  aro  far 
laebind  the  East.  Similarly,  the  difficult 
technique  of  the  dancer  has  created  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  only  the  assur- 
ance of  the  amateur  dare  dispense  with 
It.  Trained  Improvisation  Is  with  us  a 
contradiction  In  terms.  In  the  East  It  Is 
a  cardinal  principle.  The  true  oriental 
dancer  trains  herself  to  the  spontane- 
ous expression  ot  poetloal  Ideas.  In  Us 
essence  her  art  Is  lyrical.  The  poet  has 
caught  a  sentiment,  as  It  were,  on  the 
wing.  It  may  be  clothed  In  words,  or 
In  sound,  or  In  gesture,  accordlngr  to 
the  artist  who  attempts  Its  expression, 
but  It  must  not  he  confined  by  any 
of  these.  It  must  retain  all  the  freedom 
of  Improvisation  whilst  calling  to  Its  ser- 
vice all  the  resources  of  the  traditional 
technique.  In  that  way,  to,  oriental 
poets  improvise  their  ver««^  and  musi- 
cians the  endless  variety  of  Inflection 
they  bring  into  their  songs. 

There  happen."?  to  be  at  present  la 
London  one  of  the  very  limited  number 
i  of  dancers  In  whom  are  the  attributes 
of  greatness.  Of  Armenian  race  and 
Persian  naUonality,  Mme.  Armone  Ter. 
Ohanlan  has  achieved  celebrity  both  In 
her  own  ■  ountry,  where  poets  have  vied 
with  earh  other  In  her  honor,  and  on 
the  continent,  where  she  has  fired  the 
Imagination  of  numberless  palntcis, 
sculptors  and  writers.  She  danced  at 
the  coronation  of  the  present  Shah  and 
was  rewarded  in  the  traditional  manner 
with  a  Jewel.  That  Is  one  aspect  of 
her  career.  The  other  was  last  dis- 
played In  Paris  when  she  danced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  refugees .  from  tlio 
Mame  districts  devastated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Such  contrasts  multiply  as  the 
world  grows  smaller. 

For  that  occasion  she  composed  a 
poem  to  France  In  eloquent  French 
prose.  None  who  have  seen  her  dance 
can  have  had  any  doubt  that  she  was  a, 
poetess,  but  she  Is  of  the  fortunate  who 
dispose  of  more  than  one  medium.  She 
has  expressed  the  poetic  idea  of  her 
dance-poems  in  delicately  exotic  sen- 
tences of  tlie  kind  that  tell  much  with- 
out confining  the  imagination.  1  am 
glad  to  think  that  I  had  not  read  thpui 
before  I  saw  her  dance,  or  I  should 
have  missed  the  pleasure  ot  that  com- 
prehension through  the  eyes  alone  whli  h 
is  the  special  Joy  of  the  dancer's  av). 
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this  Is  ilr  '  ' 

which  we  \y  y-^  ln\ii  I" 
forehand  for  "Tho  r.cnend  of  Joseph. 
It  Is  lyrical,  like  song,  not  anecdotal, 
like  a  book,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Yet  these  Persian  miniatures  have  a 
story  to  tell.  They  are  glimpses  mto 
Ihe  heart  of  a  maiden  of  that  ancient 
race  that  h^  lost  wellnlgh  everything 
save  onlv  its  Imperishable  dignity.  They 
bring  visions  of  that  sun-lit  country 
which  knows  no  twilight,  because,  as 
Mme.  Ohanlan  puts  It,  "the  sky  Is  too 
impaUent  to  hesitate  before  the  ardent 
embrace  of  night."  They  tell  of  Persian 
women  "whose  souls  remain,  even  in 
sin,  the  souls  of  children."  Cameos  of 
loves  Imposed  and  of  loves  forbidden. 
And,  above  all.  dreams. 

Over  them  all  there  hovers  an  inde- 
finable pathos.  The  slight  figure  that, 
whether  dancing  or  In  repose,  never  for 
a  moment  presents  a  banal  outline, 
evokes  many  emotions,  but  never  Joy. 
When  It  represents  the  springtime  of 
life  it  seems  to  be  haunted  with  fore- 
boding, and  when  it  turns  at  last  to  win- 
ter tho  tragedy  is  compelling,  as  of  a 
soul  passing  that  has  known  all  things  | 
but  careless  iausliter.  My  first  impres-  j 
sion  was  so  lnten.se  that  the  conventional 
praise  showered  on  the  dancer  sounded 
like  the  plaudits  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
secret  Is  that  she  is  no  mere  performer. 
Like  a  true  Oriental  she  gives  herself  in 
her  art.  When  she  expresses  pain  ^e 
suffers. 

Whether  this  sadness  Is  part  of  tha 
1  swan-song  of  an  ancient  and  much-tired 
race,  or  whether  It  results  from  the  con- 
!  tact  of   a  sensitive   personality  with 
;  Western  life,  it  would  be  indi.-screet  to 
Inquire.     It  certainly  has  an  clement 
of  nostalgia  that  Is  too  persistent  and 
too  spontaneous  to  be  other  than  sincere. 
One  can  only  hope  that  if  Mme.  Ohanlan, 
by  her  art,  has  penetrated  these  many 
moods,  her  repertoire  includes  at  least 
that  which  French  poets  call  "la  mel- 
ancholle  du  bonheur." 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  her 
performance  is  In,  any  sense  depressing. 
True  poetry  cannot  be.  The  exquisite 
lHay  upon  tho  more  refined  sensibilities 
of  the  spectator  gives  an  emotional 
pleasure  that  is  equally  distinct  troni 
the  Intellectual  delight  In  a  display  o« 
skill  and  the  sensuous  appreciation  o< 
mere  beauty  in  motion.  It  Is  an  art 
In  Itself,  whose  charm  cannot  be  pul 
Into  words  because  It  Is  precisely  the 
absence  of  a  literary  burden  that  makes 
it  so  characteristic— Pall  MaU  Gazette 
'  Anrll    22.  ' 

Attractions  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre — Season  J914-191S 

Week  beginning  Aug.  26,  "The  Modal  j 
Maid."  two  weeks:  Sepc.  7.  "Wild  Oats,"' 
one  week;  Sept.  H,  dark  (house  closed),  I 
one  week;  Sept.  21,  "The  Trap,"  threa 
weeks;  Oct.  13,  "Today,"  five  wee'^a; 
Nov.  16.  Sam  Bernard  In  "The  Belle  at 
B.ond  Street,"  two  weeks;  Nov.  JOkj 
"Omar,  the  Tentmaker,"  with  Guy. 
Bates  Post,  four  weeks;  Dec.  28,  Rob- 
ert Mantell  In  repertoire,  two  weeks] , 
Jan.  11.  "Suzl,"  two  weeks;  Jan.  26,  | 
Marie  Tempest  in  repertoire,  one  week; 
Feb.  1,  William  Favergham  In  "Thai 
Hawk,"  four  weelcs;  March  1,  "Tha' 
Lilac  Domino,"  five  weeks;  April  6. 1 
"Tho  Blue  Bird,"  two  weeks;  .\prll  14,  | 
"The  Law  of  the  Land,"  two  weeks.  ' 

Attractions  at  Shubert 
[Theatre — Season  1914-1915 

^A■eok  beginning  Aug.  31,  "High  JlnUs,"  ' 
five  weeks:  Oct.  5,  "The  Whirl  of  tha 
World,"    three    weeks;    Oct.    2G,  "Tha 
Passing  Show  of  191-S,"  five  weeks;  Nov.  ! 
30,   Harry   Lauder,   one  week:    Dec.  7,  i 
Olga  Petrova  in  "PaVithea."  two  weeks;  ] 
Doc.  -•).  "Pinafore."  two  weeks:  Jan.  4,  j. 
"The  Midnight  Girl,"  two  weeks:  Jan.  ' 
18,  Emma  Tientinl  and  Clifton  Ci-aw-  ' 
ford  in  the  "Peasant  31rl,"  three  weeks:  i 
Feb.  S.  Lew  Fields  In  "Tho  High  Cost 
of  Loving."  two  weeks;  Feb.  22.  Paulina  i 
Frederick   in   "Innocent,"   two   weeks;  i 
March    S,     Al    Jolson    In     "Danclns  ! 
Around."  two  weeks;  March  22,  "Kitty  I 
Mai-^tay,"    two    weeks;    April    4,  "To- 
nlKhf.s  th>'  Xisht."  four  weeks;  May  9,  I 
■'I       1  ■ ,      1  ■  I  ..vo  weeks.  ' 


^1  r 


why  is  It  that  the  deepest  thinker, 
the  most  philosophic  soul,  a  chairman 
of  a  committee,  or  a  man  whose  wealth 
is  known  the  country  round,  cannot  rise 
above  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  crackl 
In  his  cuff  which  may  easily  be  seen! 
by  a  waiter  in  a  public  place  or  at  al 
private  but  formal  dinner?  Is  thera 
no  such  thing  as  an  uncrackabie  cuflj 
m  the  market?  During  the  civil  war 
there  were  steel  onamelcd  collars  whichJ 
ware  cleansed  by  soap,  water  and  a 
toothbrush.  Send  your  linen  to  any 
laundry,  especially  to  one  that  boasts 
of  handwork  or  home  washing,  and 
cuftji  that  were  bought  at  the  haber- 
dasher's the  week  before  will  crack 
almost  with  an  explosion  after  their 
first  return  from  th<s  laundry. 

Few,  alas,  have  the  composure  of 
Dean  Stanley  who  saJd,  when  his 
hostess  remarked  at  dinner  that  one 
wing  of  his  collar  was  flapping  In  the 
air:  "I  don't  mind  It  a  bit;  do  you?" 
We  told  this  story  a  fortnight  ago.  It 


->eHi»  rcpeiition. 

We  remember  also  that  Mr. ' 
Johnson  once  showed  an  envti 
ness  of  mind.  He  had  been  in^ 
take  tea  at  Mrs.  Oolightly's  "to  meet 
Pfof.  Thurlybum."  whose  essfay  on  "The 
Advantages  of  Polyandry"  was  then  be- ' 
Ing  discussed  by  various  women's  clubs. 
Mr.  Johnson,  although  he  is  not  given 
to  tea  drinking— he  has  a  sterner 
stomach— accepted  the  invitation  In  the 
interests  ot  sociology.  Called  upon  to 
say  a  few  words,  he  was  giving  curious 
facts  ascertained  during  his  summer  so- 
journs on  Cape  Cod,  when  looking  down 
he  noticed  that  a  Buff  colored  sock  was 
curling  lovingly  over  a  none  too  bril- 
liantly polished  boot.  Stopping  his  elo-, 
quent  flow  while  the  ladles  were  hanging 
on  his  Hps,  he  hauled  up  his  trouser  leg, 
pulled  up  the  sock,  and  asked  if  anyone 
could  oblige  him  with  a  safety  pin.  "I 
have  never  worn  garters  In  my  life,"  he 
added;  "they  stop  the  circulation."  Thus 
his  reputation  as  a  savant  was  greatly 
enlarged. 

To  go  back  to  the  laundry.  When: 
Nicholas  Decremps  visited  London  in 
1788  he  complained  bitterly  that  he  waai 
charged  4V4  pence  for  the  washing  of 
a  shirt.  He  added:  "And  shirts  are! 
changed  every  day  In  London.  Such  iq 
the  general  custom,  due  no  doubt  to  tha 
grlmlness  of  the  atmosphere."  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  visiting  three  summers 
ago  at  a  summer  palace  of  Bar  Harbor 
praised  loudly  the  valet  who  looked 
after  him.  "A  treasure,  a  perfect  Jewel! 
I  had  only  two  dress  shirts  In  my  bag, 
and  he  made  one  of  them  go  for  five 
dinners." 


In  Uruguay. 
As  the  World  Wa»s: 

Perhaps  the  sage  of  Clamport,  the 
erudite  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  would 
be  Interested  In  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived  from   Cunnlnghame  Graham. 

The  adventurous  Scot  la  In  Uruguay, 
as  the  head  of  a  commission  which 
Is  buying  horses  for  the  "contemptible 
little  army"  of  Sir  John  French.  Which 
Job  Is  no  sinecure,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
his  letter. 

"I  have  *  just  returned,"  says  Cun- 
nlnghame Graham,  "from  the  Brazilian 
frontier — a  week  of  trains,  steamers, 
'autos,'  mall-coaches  and  horseback. 
Wet  through  every  day,  and  no  chance 
ot  getting  dry  till  the  sun  comes  out. 
Tasajo  to  eat:  mosquitoes  as  big  as 
dragon  files,  •  *  •  quite  happy  If  it 
were  not  tor  the  very  heavy  office 
work,  •  •  •  I  nearly  Unlshed  my 
o:iir-c  r  at  (1  Ilecvidcro,  on  the  t'niijuBy.  , 
last  wegk.   MarJUof  hoom  in  tbt  W 1 

ral  a  rainy  day,  (I  had  'gums'  on)  a 
'darned  fool  was  holding  a  'bagual'  (half 
wild  horse),  he  let  him  loose  and  the 
next  thing  I  saw  was  a  kick  coming. 
I  tried  to  sidestep  it,  but  the  damned 
•gums'  slipped  and  I  got  It  full  in  the 
chest.  Had  It  been  two  Inches  lower, 
over  the  heart,  I  should  never  have 
stirred.  I  saw  stars,  but  went  on  work- 
ing for  another  six  hours  and  it  passed 
off.  •  •  •  Yesterday,  I  galloped  some 
SO  miles  and  got  wet,  of  course.  My 
horse  fell  down.  ♦  •  •  I  came  off 
on  my  feet,  but  he  nearly  flattened 
me  down  like  a  pancake." 

One  la  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
most,  his  stomach,  which  can  put  up 
with  such  a  delicacy  as  tasajo — beef 
dried  In  the  sun,  usually  exposed  to 
dust  and  flies — or  h?s  splendid  consti- 
tution, which,  at  his  age,  enables  him 
to  work  for  six  hours  after  receiving 
a  kick  from  a  bagual.  From  personal 
experience,  I  am  inclined  to  admire 
his  stomach  most,  for  I  have  both 
tasted  tasajo  and  been  kicked  by  a 
horse. 

The  pampa  ha^  changed  a  good  deal 
since  he  last  saw  It.  The  freedom  and 
romance  of  it  are  gone.  So  are  the 
Indians.  The  gauchos  have  so  far  for- 
gotten themselves  as  to  wear 
trousers.  Instead  of  the  picturesque 
chlrlpa.  Churches  are  not  more  nu- 
merous, but — as  an  offset — one  does 
not  need  to  ride  ten  leagues  to  find  a 
pulperla  (saloon).  In  other  words,  the 
pampa  is  becoming  thoroughly  civil- 
ised. 

He  will  tell  us  all  about  it  when  he 
returns  to  London,  for,  besides  buy- 
ing horses,  he  is  gathering  in  the 
capacious  store  room  of  his  wonderful 
memory  matet'lal  for  more  of  his  de- 
I  llgh'tful  sketches. 

If  the  learned  Mr.  Johnson  has  any 
,  curiosity  to  read  Cunnlnghame  Gra- 
ham, In  Spanish,  he  can  do  so  now, 
for  an  excellent  translation  of  his 
South  American  sketches — as  well  as 
one  written  In  Spanish  by  Cunnlng- 
hame Graham  himself— has  recently 
been  published  In  London  under  the 
title,  "El  Rio  de  la  Plata." 

Lynn,  May  12,  1915.  M.  J.  L. 

Has  "M.  J.  L."  read  Mr.  Cunnlng- 
hame Graham's  latest  book,  "Bernal 
Dlas  del  Castillo:  Being  some  account 
'  of  him,  taken  from  his  true  His'tory 
of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain"? — Ed. 


Prof.  Bocher's  Story. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reference  to  the  guide  whose 
chief  concern  In  reading  a  novel  was 
to  learn  whether  the  hero  got  the  girl 
recalls  a  reply  of  the  late  Prof.  Bocher 
In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  comedy  and  tragedv 
(I  had  been  puzzled  by  the  classification 
ot  Mdllere's.  pl;iy"!  a.'*  comedies,  IihIh  I 


IK   "l^e  Ml-     I'   '  iiMil  even  "Don 

uan").  "\\  I  Prof.  Bocher,  '"a 

finiiiii  sill  :!>liecl  her  yonnff  man 

-tion,   and  Ills  reply  is 
.1  '  n:  'If  he  gets  the  grirl  It 

It  he  doesn't,  lt'«  a  trad- 
It  B.  H. 


illy." 

Boston,  May  J  4.  , 
TennjrBOn    called  Mouse's 
Duuoliln"  a  tragedy. — Kd. 


"George 


The  March  of  Science. 

Insurances  now  being  effected  against 
danger  from  flies  In  the  coming  summer 
serve  to  ratnlnd  us  how  lately  our  views 
on  this  subject  have  altered.  The  com- 
mon house-fly,  for  instance,  is  now 
rightly  regarded  as  a  danger  and  a 
nuisance,  but  this  is  how  a  solentlflo 
article  could  .<!peak  of  him  In  1881:  ".tt 
Win  be  readily  seen  that  any  slight  per- 
sonal Inconvenience  to  man,  as  pro- 
duced by  tlic  habits  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect, are  much  moie  than  compensated 
lor  by  the  unceasing  labours  of  its  larvae 
svavcnscra." — London  Daily  Chrotll- 

When  as  *.  youth  I  wm  toardlng  at 
Anser»  th»  mlstreBS  »coiaea  her  ter^'lng 

maid  because  she  had  let  the  cat  eat  a 
pound  of  Gutter.  The  servant  excused  her- 
self as  beat  ehe  could.  The  cat  -was  found 
to  weigh  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fitch  and  the  Clergyman. 

A  few  days  ago  we  quoted  from  the 
diary  of  Jabez  Fitch,  Jr..  published  In 
PUgrlm  Notes  and  Queries  of  last  month. 
Hlii^observatlons  in  January,  1765,  were 
chiefly  about  his  "outside  everyday 
jackoat,"  whether  It  should  have  "lap- 
palls"  or  not.  It  was  in  January  of  the 
same  year  that  he  gave  excellent  rea- 
sons for  not  Joining  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  assembled  together  to  get 
wood  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight.  "And  if 
I  be  Examined  why  I  did  not  go  with, 
them,  etc.,  I  have  in  Answer  ye  follow- I 
ing  Reasons  (viz.); 

"1st  Because  I  have  a  Family  of  my  | 
own  to  support  which  T  Judge  need  my  i 
Labour  more  than  Mr.  Wight  &  his  I 
Family  does  at  present.  [1st  Timy  5th  8th] 

"2nd  Because  there  is  several  poor 
FarhiUes  in  ve  plais  which  are  more 
perfect  objects  of  Charity,  therefore  i 
Judge  it  'my  Duty  to  help  them  sooner 
(it  i  were  able)  than  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Wight. 

"Srd  Mr.  Wlglit  has  got  one  Idle  Son 
at  least,  to  maintain,  &  has  also  got 
a  Teem  of  his  own,  which  together 
might  get  his  wood,  and  be  more 
Honourary  to  his  Family  and  the 
Society,  and  les  prejudislal  to  some 
pertlcular  Family;  in  the  plais  who  have 
more  Pride  and  Ambition,  than  welth 
Judgment  and  good  Consideration. 

"Therefore  I  contlude  from  the  fore- 
going Reasons  (and  many  others  which 
might  be  colected)  that  tls  better  for 
such  poor  men  as  myself  and  some 
others  in  the  Neighbourhood  to  stay  at 
liome  and  do  their  own  work,  than  to 
neglect  their  own  Business  to  procure 


Shirt  Fronte.  ^ 
Three  months  ago  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeltung  warned  its  male  readere  that 
the  starching  of  shirts  could  no  longer  | 
be  permitted  in  Berlin,  for  starch  In- 1 
volved  flour,  and  the  use  of  flour  was 
strictly  regulated.  An  unsympathetlo  ' 
Englishman  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of 
the  Berliner  wearing  a  soft  shirt  front 
and  wrinkly  cuffs.  "They  will  not  co- 
here with  Ills  customary  pomposity  so 
well  as,  the  stiff  adornments  did,  and 
may.  therefore,  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  his  general  social  attitude."  This 
Btlff  adornment  was  often  a  sham.  We 
knew  a  lieutenant  who  used  to  obtain 
his  luncheon  and  dinner  at  a  pensidn  in 
Berlin.  He  hoped  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
landlady  to  land  an  American  heiress 
spending  the  winter  there.  In  his  uni- 
form he  was  a  brlUlwit,  magnificent 
creature.  In  civilian's  dress  he  was  less 
imposing.  One  day  we  dlecovered  by 
accident  that  his  glossy  front  was  » 
dicky  worn  over  a  coarse  lllfinnel  shirt 
We  were  tempted  to  quote  Dr.  Holmes's 
lines  to  him: 

But  spurn  those  paltr/  Cl«atlantlo  lies 
I  That  round  his  breast  the  shabby  ruatlo  ties; 
'  Breathe  not  the  name,  profaned  to  hallow 
I  things. 

The  Indignant  laundreu  bluahea  when  sh* 

brings! 

'  This  reminds  us  that  it  is  almost  time 
for  the  appearance  of  Impassioned  ed- 
itorial articles  In  praise  of  the  soft  shirt. 
Truly  the  starched  shirt  front  is  an 

'abomination  in  warm  weather,  and  few 
can  wear  a  Starched  collar  with  the  ad- 
mirable coolness  shown  by  GIbsonian 
young  mpn  in  advertisements.  The  only 
objection  to  the  "fatigue"  shirt  la  that 
in  too  many  instances  it  quickly  looks 
fatigued. 


Cheap  Labor. 

Advertisements  published  in  London 
newspapers  running  "Men  (young), 
light  factory  work ;  if  cripples,  deaf, 
dumb,  etc.,  if  they  can  stand  and  use 
•both  hands"  are  significant.  We  read 
that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  rag- 
sorters  at  36  shillings  a  week,  "which 
is  about  as  much  as  many  literary  men 
have  lately  been  making  in  a  month." 


Temperate  Soldlv"- 

Mr.  Richard  Bagot  says  in  hl.^  "Ital- 
ians of  Today"  :  "To  see  an  Italian  sol- 
dier drunk  or  in  any  way  misconducting 
himself  in  a  public  place  Is  exceedingly 
rare — so  rare,  indeed,  that  it  would  cre- 
ate a  very  disagreeable  impression  on 
Iho  witnesses.  Indeed,  the  men  of  any 
one  of  the  more  important  Italian  regi- 
ments who  misconducted  themselves  in 
a  public  place  would,  m  addition  to  the 
severe  punisliment  administered  by  the 
rcgin^cntal  autliorilies,  undergo  a  veiy 
bad  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
coffira4«»" 


'  I  ri,-:<;l -i->y  HS  iif  Mfpt"!  ill  \wiirlovv.s  t*lia  L 
I  he  sliirt  wius  "ol:»ssy."    The  liost  was  an 

'111  college  friend.  Money  ha.s  not 
spoiled  him,  for  his  grandfather  and 
;;ical  grandfatlier  had  it  before  him.  He 
was  sn  cordial  and  simple  as  when  we 

1  .sat  on  the  fence  together  40  years  ago 
and  rolled  cigarettes.  My  reversible 
ruffs  hehaved  beautifully  and  my  collar 
.iid  not  chafe  me.  Nor  was  I  dlscon- 
I  <-erted  in  any  way  by  my  fellow-guests. 
There  was  a  professor  whose  hair  should 
have  lieen  cut  a  month  before,  and,  in 
fact,  I  saw  no  man  when  I  made  an  im- 
posing entrance  that  presented  a  fairer 
view  to  the  eye  than  I  myself.  The  lady, 
1  took  out  to  dinner  was  a  brunette,  with- 1 
out  the  stern  acridity  that  often  charac-  | 
terires  the  type.  She  was  well-informed 
and  at  once  Introduced  the  subjects  of 
segregation,  penology  and  twilight  sleep, 
in  which  as  a  sociologist  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested. Physically  she  was  eminently 
desirable  and  I  settled  myself  for  a 
pleasant  evening. 

But  to  my  left  I  saw  a  row  of  forks. 
They  were  arranged  neatly  like  tools  on 
a  dentist's  tray.    One  had  two  prongs; 
one  had  three  curiously  shaped;  there 
were  other  forks  besides  the  ones  to 
which  I  am  accustomed.    Which  was 
for  what?   I  watched  my  neighbor,  but 
she  passed  the  first  course— was  it  of 
caviare  or  Littleneck  clams?    My  con- 
fusion was  so  great  that  I  have  for- 
gotten.   The  lady  on  my  left  was  of 
generous  proportions  and  so  audacious- 
ly stripped  above  her  waist  that  I  did 
not   dare   to  Observe   her  closely  lest 
my  attention  might  have  been  miscon- 
strued.   I  fear  I  committed  solecisms; 
that  I  used  a  salad  fork  for  the  fish, 
and  the  fish  fork  for  the  ice  cream. 
This  I  know:  that  when  the  last  course 
requiring   a   fork   was    served,    I  was 
a  fork  shy  and  I  fancied  the  waiter,] 
second  inside  man,   or  whatever  they  | 
called  him,  viewed  me  with  ill-concealed 
contempt  when  he  brought  me  the  neces- 
sary tool.  '    ,  , 
I  was  told  yesterday  'by  a  professional 
diner-out  that  1  should  have  begun  with 
the  fork  to  the  extreme  left  and  worked 
mv  wav  toward  my  plate. 
,     Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  many  if 
I  at  dinners,  loosely  described  as  formal 
!  or  infoimal,  the  hostess  should  be  served 
i  first  and  give  the  example  by  raising 
i  the  appropriate,  inevitable  implement  to 
hf-r  exquisitely  chiselled  mouth  with  a 
bold  sweep,  thus  reassuring  a  hesitating 
"uest  and  at  the  same  time  displaying 
!  to"  ?d vantage  her  finely  moulded  arm? 

HERKIMER  JOHN.SON. 
New  York,  May  10. 

P   s  By  flie  way,  if  a  letter  comes 

to  you  addressed  to  me  from  New  York, 
ple'ase  do  not  forward  It  to  Clamport, 
though  I  expect  to  be  there  in  a  few 
days.  The  brunette  promised  to  send 
me  some  startling  statistics  about  segre- 
gation, and  as  I  leave  the  city  tonight, 
I  told  her  that  letters  in  your  qare 
would  always  reach  me.  H.  J. 
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A  New  England  Here. 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Fitch  leads  one  to 
think  that  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbot*  might 
have  drawn  from  him  the  character  of 
the  immortal  Jonas,  the  true  hero  of 
the  Rollo  books.  ^Jonas  is  the  Ideal 
New  Englander,  conspicuous  for 
shrewdness,  inventive  faculty,  imper- 
turbability, thrift,  horse  sense.  He  now 
suggests  one  of  Plutarch's  men  with 
apothegms;  and  now  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;-  rather  than  Thoreau.  He 
was  without  sentiment.  If  he  had  emo- 
tions they  were  not  allowed  to  sway 
him.  We  forget  whether  Jonas  ever 
married.  If  he  had  a  wife  he  undoubt- 
edly always  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Jo- 
nas, even  in  moments  of  marital  priva- 
cy. If  children  had  been  born  to  him, 
he  would  have  kept  a  rigidly  accurate 
account  of  money  paid  out  for  them 
from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  day  they 
were  twenty-one.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  he  would  have  ex- 
acted repayment  with  interest  at  the 
iGgal  rate.  He  surely  would  'have 
showrn  them  the  figures  and  said:  "See 
what  you  cost  me.  Now  will  yoii  bo 
good?"  Beyond  doubt  and  pcrad  ven- 
ture he  put  on  his  heaviest  under- 
clothing on  Nov.  1  and  took  it  oft  May 
15  witliout  regard  to  the  weather.  Per- 
haps boys  do  not  read  the  Rollo  hooka 

George  are  only  knpwn  by  an  irrever- 
ent parody.  It's  a  pity.  Parents  should 
see  to  it  that  their  boys  should  digest 
as  well  as  read  the  series.  There  should 
be  reissues  of  the  set,  but  with  the 
same  pictures  and  the  same  binding. 
No  modern  artist  could  improve  on  the 
old  wood  cuts.  Remember  the  fate  of 
the  rash  American  who  attempted  to 
illustrate  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  after 
Tennlel.  There  shduld  be  a  statue  of 
Jonas  in  the  most  frequented  square  of 
every  city  in  New  England;  on  the 
common,  near  the  liberty  pole,  of  every 
village. 


In  the  announcement  that  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer  had  resigned  various  offices  and 
revoked  his  baronetcy  it  was  stated  that  j 
he  married  the  daughter  of  "Count  Fer-| 
dinand    von    Stosch."      Leonora  von, 
Stosch  was  first  known  in  Boston  as  a 
violinist.    She  fiddled  at  concerts  of  the 
Cecilia  Society  on  Jan.  26,  27,  1892.  While 
she  had  a  decided  musical  talent,  she 
then  made  a  deeper  Impression  by  rea- 
son of  her  face  and  figure.    There  was  1 
much  talk  about  them  In  "social  circles,"  I 
and  the  susceptible  and  magnetic  Arthur  | 
Niklsch  was  not  the  only  musician  that  • 
looked  on  her  with  kindly  eyes.    There  i 
was  the  customary  talk  about  her  "be- 
longing to  a  goqd  family,"  but  we  do 
;  not  remember  that  her  honorable  father 
was  then  described  as  a  count.  The 
only  "Count  Ferdinand"  we  knew  was 
the  hero  of  Smollett's  novel.    Miss  von 
Stosch  married  Mr.  Rowland  of  World's  , 
Fair  buildings  at  Chicago  fame.    They  /| 
were  divorced.    Lady  Speyer  from  time 
to  time  has  fiddled  in  London,  chiefly 
Ifor  charitable  entertainments.    Ana  now 
she  will  be  Just  Mrs.  Speyer,  for  her 
husband,  incensed  because  his  loyalty 
has  been  doubted,  has  said  to  the  Brit- 
ish   government,    like    the    heroine  in 
bnelodrama:  "Take  back  the  Jewels  you 
gave  me."    He  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  baronetcy.  Just  as  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam, while  the  war  lasts,  is  probably  not 
[in  need  of  the  English  garter  that  has 
been  torn  from  him.    The  Boston  Gar- 
ter—we write  this  without  thought  of 
advertisement—  is  more  practical.  Wear- 
ing top   boots,    the    Emperor  perhaps 
needs  no  garter  at  all. 


A  Certain  Mike. 

For  years  there  have  been  questions 
ooncerning  Billy  Patterson ;  where  he 
lived,  when  he  died,  who  struck  him?  A 
more  familiar  phrase  today  is:  "For  the 
love  of  Mike."  Can  any  one  of  our  con- 
tributors tell  us  who  this  particular  Mike 
was,  and  why  a  man  or  woman  should 
be  entreated  to  do  or  not  to  do  s3me- 
thing  for  the  love  of  him? 


Perplexing  Forks. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  was  much  disturbed  last  night,  dis- 
turbed and  perplexed.  I  dined  here  at  a 
palace  of  the  rich.  Fortunately  I  iiad 
brought  evening  dress  to  the  city  and  my 
linen  was  irreproachable.  1  bought  a 
shirt  that  aftrrnoon  in  a  shop  on  .An).«- 


1PHIGENIA  IN 
TAURIS'  GIVEN 

The  'Tlphlgenta  In  Tauris"  of  Euripides 
was  performed  at  the  Harvard  Stadium 
yesterday  afternoon  by  th*'  LlUah 
McCarthy-Granvllle  Barker  company. 
The  performance  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  and  Classical 
departments  of  Harvard  University. 
The  translation  Into  English  was  by 
Gilbert  Murray. 

Iphlgenla  Wllah  McCarthy 

Orestes  •><•••/  I*"  Maclaren 

Pylados  K.  ujC.  ..  .  .Leonard  Wllley 

Thoas  I^.,lf.  Lionel  Braham 

A  Herdsman  Claude  Rains 

A  Messenger  Philip  Merlvale 

Pallas  Athene  Mary  Forbes 

L«ader  of  the  Chorus  Alma  Kruger 

Mr.  Murray  In  the  preface  to  his 
translation  speaks  of  "Iphlgenla  In 
Tatirls"  M  a  romantlo  play  with  a  hap- 
endlsc.  Is  not  the  plar  rather  a 
tragedy  with  a  satirically  Ironical  end- 
ing? He  himself  admits  that  the  drama 
is  "shot  through  by  reflection,  by  real- 
ity, and  by  sadness";  that  the  shadow 
of  exile  and  homesickness  broods  over 
it  Certainly  Iphlgenla  is  a  tragic 
figure,  and  the  play,  before  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  goddess  Athena,  is  trag- 
ic. The  winds  fought  against  Orestes 
and  iphlgenla  bearing  off  the  sacred 
image  as  the  stars  fought  against 
Slaera,  The  Greeks  would  have  soon 
again  been  in  the  hands  of  Thoas.^the 
barbaric  king  and  the  savage  Taurlans, 
had  not  Athena  appeared  and  saved 
the  strangers.  Thoas  was  Bubmisslve; 
he  had  to  be.  "There  Is  naught,  me- 
thlnks,  of  honor  in  a  battle  fought 
'gainst  gods.  The  strength  Is  theirs." 
And  Athena  made  this  speech,  charac- 
teilstio  of  Euripides:  "For  that  which 
needs  must  Jie  holdeth  the  high  gods 
as  it  holdeth  thee." 

This  theophany,  or  appearance  of  a 
god,  according  to  Mr.  Murray,  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  essence  of  the 
original  conception  of  Greek  drama. 
Euripides  only  Invented  or  used  an  Im-  j 
proved  kind  of  stage  maxjhinery  for  in-  ! 
troduclng  the  apparition.  This  mechani- 
cal device  was  effective  with  Greek 
audiences  and  Mr.  Murray  believes  the 
theophany  would  be  so  with  any  audi- 
ence  not  too  sophisticated    or  accus- 


tomed to  fairies  In  pantomime.  In  this 
instance  the  intervention  of  Athena  Is 
wholly  arbitrary.  She  assigns  the  cause 
of  her  Interference  to  a  higher  power. 

Thoas,  bloodthirsty,  threatening  the 
bond-women  with  hideous  tortures,  at 
once  throws  up  his  hands  and  Is  lamb- 
like in  obedience. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Greeks,  the 
first  spectators,  took  the^e  speeches  of 
Thoas  and  Athena.  We  know  that 
Euripides  was  accused  of  impiety  on 
account  of  many  lines  In  his  tragedies. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  legends  a,s  an  orthodox  be- 
liever; yet  in  the  "Bacchae,"  which 
wag  first  introduced  after  his  death,  he 
seems  to  have  written  In  a  more  devout 
spirit  as  one  In  the  latter  years  tired  of 
conjecture,  doubt,  denial. 

The  great  scene  In  "Iphlgenla  in 
Tauris"  Is  the  maiden's  recognition  of 
Orestes.  Here  Euripides  rose  to  a  su- 
Ipreme  height,  as  Richard  Strauss  did 
In  the  music  that  accompanies  the  rec- 
ognition of  Orestes  by  Electra,  This 
scene  is  universal  in  its  dramatic  in- 
terest; It  is  also  modern.  Nor  has  any 
"psychological"  analyst,  choosing  dra- 
matic form,  put  on  the  stage  a  more 
carefully  studied  and  deftly  defined 
character  than  that  of  Iphlgenla.  As 
In  nearly  all  the  Greek  tragedies  there 
Is  endless  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock 
j  dialogue  In  one  line  or  in  two  lines  that 
]may  easily  weary  a  modem  audience. 
Even  Swinburne  did  not  wholly  rid  him- 
self of  this  tradition  in  his  "Atalanta" 
and  "Erectheus." 

For  the  performance  of  a  Greek 
tragedy  there  may  be  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion   ooncerning  the  subject  of 

stage  petting  and  costumes.  Some 
may  Insist  on  archaeological  accuracy; 
others  may  welcome  the  freedom  in 
fancy  that  approaches  extravagance. 
There  are  perplexing  questions  concern- 
ing the  action  of  the  chorus,  especially 
Its  dancing;  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  music.      If  all  should   agree  on 

these  subjects,"  if  the  production  should 
satisfy  in  every  way  the  pedant  and  the 
romanticist  indifferent  to  tradition,  the 
I  attitude  and  the  receptivity  of  an  audi- 
ence In  1915  cannot  be  Athenian,  not  even 
In     Cambridge.       There     have  been 
I  "Pagans"  born  too    late,    as  Goethe, 
Landor,    Peacock,    Swinburne,  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  to  whom  Grecian  myths  and 
legends  were  more  real  and  substantial 
i  than  events  of  contemporaneous  history, 
I  but  what  to  the  average  American  is 
Hecuba  or  what  Is  Iphlginla  to  him  ? 
Women  in  great  distress,  as  the  heroines 
.  in  any  modern  tragic  play  or  melo- 
j  drama.      But  to  the    mass    of  the 
I  Athenians  in  414-412  B.  C.  this  tragedy 
of  Euripedes  was  fraught  with  religious 
import.        Dialogue,     allusions,  stage 
ceremonies   that   are   not   clear  to  us 
'  were  to  them  of  sacred  meaning.  Tan- 
i  talus    and    his    descendants  associated 
with  heroic  or  awful  deeds  were  not 
remote  and  shadowy.      As  Mr.  Murray 
has  remarked,  even  in  the  close  union 
jof  Iphlgenla  and  the  image  there  was 
irellglon  behind  it.      The  dances  of  the 
chorus,    the   strophe    and  antistrophe, 
were  symbolic,  full  of  mysterious  mean- 
ing.    To  quote  De  Quincey :  "The  mys- 
terious   solemnity   conferred     by  the 
chorus  presupposes,  and  is  In  perfect 
harmony  with,   otir  theory   of  a  life 
within  a  life:  a  life  sequestrated  into 
some  far-off  slumbering  state,  having 
the  severe  tranquility  of  Hades ;  a  life 
symbolized  by  the  marble  life  of  sculp- 
ture; but  utterly  out  of  all  symmetry 
and  proportion  to  the  realities  of  that 
human  life  which  we  modems  take  up 
as  the  lt>asl8  of  our  Tragic  Drama." 

But  let  us  speak  of  the  performance  1 
yesterday.  fZ  ,  t*^'  ^ 

Those  who  awaited  eagerly  the  dis- 
play of  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's  art  In 
setting  and  costumes  were  rewarded. 
The  scene  disclosed  the  Temple  of  Ar- 
itemle,  with  golden  door»  ornamented 
by  black  disks  and  scrolls.  In  front 
stood  the  altar,  while  on  the  turf  be- 
neath was  stretched  a  large  canvas. 
The  costumes  of  the  chorus  struck  the 
first  note  of  eccentricity  in  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's color  scheme.  These  ladles  wore 
orange  skirts,  trimmed  with  white 
bands.  From  their  shoulders  hung  black 
mantles,  ornamented  with  bands  'of  blue 
and  large  figures  of  brilliant  orange 
which  matched  their  skirts  and  rivalled 
the  peculiar  orange  of  their  complex- 
ions. Their  hair  was  tightly  bound  with 
black,  and  their  foreheads  circled  by 
blue  filets. 

The  herdsman  was  a  shaggy  apparition 
who  rushed  upon  the  scene  with 
breathless  speed,  delivered  his  message 
and  departed,  with  renewed  haste,  by 
leaps  and  tiounds.  Iphigenia's  attend- 
ants in  the  temple  were  bizarre  and 
inquisitional  figures  in  red,  with  crim- 
son homy  headdresses  and  black  masks. 

The  triumph  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  hectic 
Imagination,  however,  was  reached  In 
the  attire  of  King  Thoas  and  his  re 
tainers.  The  monarch  himself.  Imper- 
sonated by  stalwart  Mr.  Braham,  was 
wildly  fantastical  in  checkered  robe 
and  fiery  beard,  bearing  an  ornithologi- 
cal sceptre.  The  costumes  of  his  fol 
lowers  with  their  black  and  whit 
Cubist  legs  and  pink  grass  ballet  skirts 
to  match  their  tufted  helmets  beggared 
description. 

Although  Iphigenia's  dress,  a  white 
robe  co^'ered  with  red  circles,  the 
emblem  of  the  cruel  moon  goddess,  and 
a  short  tunio  woven  with  snaky  llnef^ 
of  blood,  jwas  Intended  to  emphasize 
the  horrorl)f  her  rp  rn«.,if,v5'  profession, 
It   was   less    ters!  attractive 
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'        lally    eflfective     waa    her  many 
f-a    sacrlflclal    robe    and  golden 
'        hed  headdress.    Orestes  and  Py- 
1    '  -  woro  unpretentious  tunics. 

imatlcally   the    performanc*  was 
wholly  admirable.   Miss  Mc. 
iianted  not  merely  by  her 
3tures,  her  facial  play,  but 
tjy  tha  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her, 
art  In  ImparUngr  added  siynlflcance  to 
ih.;   lines.    A  'yoman  of  commanding 
'     ■■'■9  she  was  always  regal,  noble. 
In  the  recognition  scene  she 
d  with  poignant  tenderness. 
Maclearn  was  In  every  detail  an 
■nt  Orestes.    Py lades  was  accept- 
portrayed    by    Mr.    Wllley,  Mr. 
a*    the    Herdsman,    and  Mr. 
I    !  ale  as  the  Messenger,  spoke  their 
I  l.nes  with  rhetorical  Are  and  emphasis 
Mr.  Braham  waa  a  barbaric  Thoas  Miss 
Forbes  chanted  Pallas  Athene's  speeches 
Itnuslcally  and  with  fine  enunciation 
I  The  lyrics  of  the  play  were  effectively 
rintonfd  by  the  chorus,  lead  by  Miss 
(Krn_-  r. 

Ih  ,s    afternoon    at    5   o'clock  "Thft 
Trojan  Woman"  will  be  performed. 


Vofhinir  Is  worse  tba-n  to  f«ed  on  Easny 
i-hes,  or  to  protract  the  tlm»of  meats  lon- 
er than  ordinary;  from  thenco proceed  our 
inflrmltles,  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all  dls- 
riiBes.  which  «rti»  oat  odt  the  repo«nancy  of 
Kroes  humors.  Thence  salth  P«rnellUB,  come 
.mdltlee,  wlaiJ.  ot>i>lI«tloni.  csoochymlf. 
plethora,  cachexia,  hradlopepsla,  Hlno  snbl- 
tae  mortes.  atque  lnte»tata  senectna,  snfl- 
dan  death,  'etc.,  and  what  not 

Mr.  Johnson'o  Lapse* 

We  gladly  published   Mr.  Herkimer 
lohnson'B    letter    yesterday,    for  any 
r  omraunlcatlon  from  this  earnest  stu- 
flfnt  of  sociology  should  be  given  at 
..nee  to  the  world;  but  we  were  sur- 
i  rl.ied.  that  he  should  have  sat  at  a 
pompous  feast.  We  say  "pompous"  for 
-^  ny  dinner  that  requires  more  than  two  : 
rorks  Is  pompotis.   At  his  age  he  should 
know  better.   We  have  admired  him  as , 
II  man  of  singularly  abstemious   life,  j 
rogular  in  his  meal  hours,  however  ir- 
■    'nr  he  may  be  in  keeping  engage- 
furnishing  copy  for  the  printer, 
bills,  and  in  other  matters  that 
;r  i  t;Un  to  the  conduct  of  life.   A  visitor 
iit  Mr.    Johnson's    humble   cottage  In 
I  "lamport  was  so  churlish  as  to  describe 
]  his  table  as  meagre.     He  said  at  the 
Porphyry  Club,  and  his    offence  was 
1  .-i-r  fore  the  ranker,  that  one  night  for 
he  had  only  fried  mush  and  soin 
!  beach  plums.   But  this  visitor 
i  LMDSS  eater  who  at  dinner  is  dls.T 
Kointed  if  he  does  not  have  raw  oyst- 
(ir  clams,  soup  and  preferably  a  thl 
nr,  fis!'.  ,i  .ioint,  vegetables,  salad,  do.= 
1  r',  <  t      -<-,  coffee. 

i.ihn.son  should  now  deny  himself 
,i.!S  that  at  the  best  are  doubtful 
oily  fictitious.    As  Liszt  remarked 
11  piano  playing,  youth  is  the  time 
I  or  virtuosity.    Mr.  Johnson  has  Ions 
i-aten  his  heaviest  meal  In  the  mldale 
<f   fho   day;    he  should  therefore  not 
i  11  ,)t    invitations    for    dinner  served 
iiv  here  from  7  P.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  Food 
uiUcn  after  7  P.  M.  is  poison  to  bira. 
W'e  are  told  that  at  a  large  dinner 
■  I'Mo  the  guests  ordered  wine,  strong 
r,  malt  liquor  as  it  seemed  good 
cm,   Mr.   Johnson  was  persuaded 

»i  ,  ailnk  tall  glasses  of  gin  and  ginscr 
ale.    Thus  he  put  the  gin  into  ginger, 
fueh  experiments  lead  to  deplorable  re- 
.\  disordered  stomach  and  a  biv 
i   brain  prevent  mental  activity 
1  xt  morning, 
do  we  like  to  think  of  Mr.  John- 
ovldent  interest  in  his  brunett- 
:-nl.or  at  table  In  New  York.  Still 
this  interest  may  be  purely  eoolologlcal. 
tor  we  remember  that  he  once  asked 
-    '-hether  in  summer  the  saccharine 
iiess  of  the  blond©  or  the  stern 
ity  of  the  brunette  would  be  the 
agreeable  to  us. 


Misused  Tobacco 

A«  the  World  Wags: 
Although  I  am  what  some  pensons  oall 
■  iion.smoker"    Cunpleasant   term  in 
of  the  historic  precedent,  "non- 
■)  I  have  lived  In  an  atmosphere 
oi  U:hacco  smoke  most  of  my  life,  and 
guests  who  smoke  are  free  to  do  so 
in-  the  bosom  of  my  fanlly.     I  b»v«. 


nsieu   uy  the  sickening  mesa  tli  i 

men  make  of  their  after  din 
e  cups  by  mixing  olgar  ashes  ;>  , 
I  iiurnt  matches  with  th«  dregs  of  the 
coffee.    Lest  any  smoker  commiserate 
me  upon  the  company^  I  keep,  I  make 
haste  to  say  that  1  have  seen  these  ex- 
hibitions of  bad  manners  not  only  at ' 
iny  own  humble  table  (of  course  af tar  i 
the  women  have  withdrawn  to  the  11-1 
brary— we  have  no  drawingroom)  but  in  i 
the  few  houses  of  the  great  and  fash- 
ionable to  which  I  have  had  rare  ac- 
cess.   FYankly,   I  think  every  smoker 
who   reads   this   mild   counterblast  to 
tobacco  should  resolve  never  to  do  any 
of  these  tilings.  NON-SMOKEiU 
Boston,  May  17. 


Flickers  and  Sir  W»ltsr 

"Non-Smoker"  might  have  spoken  of 
the  careless  person  that  flicks  away 
cigar  ashes  on  a  rug  and  then  ■•yawlth 
a  silly  look:  "You  know  tobacoo  Is  good 
against  moths."  Then  there  Is  the  man 
that  nonchantly  tosses  a  cigarette  butt, 
still  burning,  into  the  waste  basket.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  once  told  us  that  he 
did  not  like  to  see  women  smoke  cigar- 
ettes for  two  reasons:  they  had  a  stained 
and  smelly  finger  and  an  offenslie 
breath;  but  Mr.  Johnson  Is  hyper-sensi- 
tlve  in  some  respects.  While  we  are  dl.s- 
cussing  tobacco  let  us  quote  from  tlie 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knight,  hy 
John  Aubrey: 

"He  was  the  first  that  brought  to- 
bacco into  England  and  into  fashion.  Inj 
our  part  of  North  Wilts,  e.  g.,  Malnnes-! 
bury  hundred— It  came  first  into  fashion' 
by  Sr.  Walter  Long.     They  had  first' 
silver  pipes.    The  ordinary  sort  maie 
use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  strawe.  I 
have  heard  my  gr.  father  Lyte  say  thnt 
one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  m.iii 
round  the  table.    Sr.  W.  R.,  standln.,- 
in  a  stand  at  Sr.  Ko.  Poyntz  parko.  .it 
Acton,   tooke  a   pipe  of  tobacco,   w  h 
made   the   ladies   quitt   it  till    ho    h i 
donne.     Within   these   35   years  'tuii.s 
scandalous    for   a   divine   to   take  to- 
bacco.   It  was  soli  then  for  its  wayto ' 
in  ■liver."  | 

"The  Trojan  Women"  Effectively 
Produced— Large  Audience 
Enjoys  Play. 


however,   aome  rather  serlou* 

plaints    against    smokers.  Not 


com 
only 


i ,  ,    .      '   aw«y^b-ava        Not     OPIV    *"»  aiiiirs.    KjL  wnai  avail  a,iv  swua  o 
So^ny  ''^  th^"'  haU-smoked  i  goddesses  to  Hecuba?    They  have 

.    ^rga?rTnd°'c,gar%.  «nto .  the__.treet.   traycd  b    ;  they  are  ev.1  do  t.es.  and 


"The  Trojan  Women,"  by  Euripides, 
was  played  at  the  Harvard  Stadium 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  LUlah  Mc- 
Carthy-Grenvllle  Baker  company. 

jPoselflon  Lionel  Braham 

■  '    s  Athena  Mary  Forbes 

L..'  Lillah  McCarthy 

iidra   Chrystal  Herno 

niache. . . . .  .Kdlth  Wynne  Matthlson 

 Gladys  Hanson 

!ilua  Ian  McLaren 

.1U8  Philip  Merlvule 

Oxii'if  Leader  Alma  Kruger 

->ThiK  tragedy,  first  acted  in  415  B.  0. 
^as  inspired  by  a  truel  deed  i;i  war 
and  has  a  peculiar  significance  tpda.v. 
•  No   wonder  that   Mr.   Gilbert  Murray, 
1  whose  translation  was  used,  wrote  re- 
cently a  second  preface.     Athens  bad 
compelled  the  neutral  island  of  Melos 
to  war  against  her ;  she  had  besieged 
the  town,  put  the  men  to  the  sword  and 
sold  the  women  and  children  Into  slav-  j 
ery.    Euripides  shows  us  the  fate  of 'the. 
Trojan  women  after  the  fall  of  their 
city,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Mutray  says,! 
the  tragedy  Is  "the  first  great  expres-; 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  pity  for  mankind 
exalted  Into'a  moving  principle." 

There  is  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  many 
sons:  Andromache,  mournfng  her  be- 
loved Hector,  angry  at  the  thought  that 
there  were  women  who,  led  into  captiv- 
ity, foreswore  their  dead  and  gave 
strange  kisses  to  their  new  lords  and 
itasters,  Androm.ache  farewelling  for- 
evor  her  child  Aslyanax;  Ca.ssandra,  al- 
lotted to  the  King  of  Men;  Helen, 
gentle,  unafraid,  protesting  hor  inno- 
cence in  the  face  of  Menelaus.  There  is 
Talthybius,  the  loyal  soldier,  who  in  h\s 
heart  revolts  at  the  cruelties  ordered 
him  by  his  superiors,  as  there  were  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  loath,  though  com- 
manded, to  afflict  the  innocent  civilians. 
In  this  tragedy  there  is  little  thought  of 
revenge  in  the  future.  If  there  is  to  be 
vengeance,  let  it  be  wreaked  on  Helen, 
the  captives  exclaim,  and  bitterest 
among  them  Is  Hecuba,  who  answers 
Helen's  defence  and  persuades  Menelaus 
not  to  sail  back  to  Argos  on  the  same 
ship,  knowihg  that  Helen's  beauty  is 
all-powerful.  Even  Poseidon,  the  god. 
was  obliged  to  go  forth  from  Troy  and 
his  altars.    Of  what  avail  are  gods  and 

be- 
so 

she  prays  the  strange  prayer  to  the 
"deep   Base   bf   the   World,"   and  the 


some,  though  I  take  It  none  en- 

thV"n^n,^!'%erh\n|u'S«r'hi«h^  ^'^^^k''''^'  T'"''' 

Ts  into  pub^  conveyances  and  pe:^  thou  art,  unknown-  and  hard  of  sur- 
•hem  to  send  forth  offensive  fumes,  inilse. 

nera  xo  senu  lu  .         _  ,    r[.j,g  performance  yesterday  afternoon 

was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the 
acting  aiid  for  the  costumes  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
chorus,  were  gorgeous  In  coloring,  su- 
perlatively artistic  in  design.  There 
.■WBS  none  of  the  grotesquen</Ss  of  the 
day  before.    Each  of  the  four  feminine 


arontly  w\th  the  hope  of  saving  the 
-moked  portion  for  the  end  of  the 
rney.    These  public  manifestations, 
vvover,  are  lees  offensive  because  less 
'  II  mate,  than  some  that  one  Bees  In 
mes  and  clubs.    My  simple  but  not 
unattractive  chimney  breast  bears  the 
mark  of  a  match  scratched  across  it 
by  a  smoker  who  should  have  known  flgures,  whose  woes  and  adventures  are 
'  better.   I've  known  tablecloths  In  clube   related  in   the  play,   was  dressed  not 
I  and  I  think  In  private  houses,  dlsflg\ired  merely  with  striking  beauty  but  in  a 
i  'vlth  holes  burned  by  carelessly  handled  fashion   which    reflected  her  condition 
■.ars  or    olgarettea.    Many    smokers  . and  state  of  mind, 
nage  woodwork  in  private  houses  by     Hecuba,  a  regal  and  commanding  flg- 
vlng  their  lighted  cigarettes  too  long         („  yello  ^     Mark  and   gray,  dom- 
I       ,a  convenient  mantel  or  ledge.    I've.  jn^ted   tli  A   sweeping  black 

■  marks  of  this  carelessness  In  my  mantle  on  with  gray  disks  and 


lands  in  her  hu.ir.  Helen 

apparition  in  :erts  of  vai 

costumes  of  Jlenohino,  T.'lili  in  n  and 

their  soldiers  were  no  less  effective. 

The  play  Indeed  echoes  the  spirit  of 
the  times  with  its  tragic  chronicling 
of  fire  and  sword,  human  llfo  ruthlessly 
wasted,  the  anguish  of  those  left  be- 
hind and  the  arrogance  of  the  con- 
queror. Then  there  is  the  jjatheiic  in- 
cident of  the  boy  Astyanax  and  the 
tragic  spectacle  of  his  mothe.r.s  grief. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  .sorrow  of  the 
aged  Hecuba  is  the  most  poignantly  im- 
pressed upon  the  spectator.  No  si.ght  is 
more  moving  than  old  age  shorn  of  Its 
hopes,  mourning  alone  and  imcom- 
forted.  Miss  McCarthy  rose  to  ureat 
tragic  heights  in  her  Impersonation. 
She  knows  the  value  of  repose.  There 
was  no  more  effective  moment  In  ber 
performance  than  when  she  sat  calm. 
Immovable,  In  grief,  which  blow  after 
blow  had  turned ,  to  stone,  while  Tal- 
thybius laid  Hector's  dead  child  across 
her  knees.  Throughout  she  was  a  tragic 
and  imposing  figure,  whether  bewailing 
her  fate  and  that  of  those  dear  to  her 
pitying  Cassandra,  encouragin.r  Andro- 
maclie,  taunting  Helen  or  lamenting, 
with  passionate  tenderness,  over  the 
body  of  her  dead  grandson.  Her  voice, 
too,  served  her  well  and  the  fire  and 
eloquAce  of  her  diction  excited  admira- 
tion. 

Miss  Matthlson  waa  a  touching  An- 
dromache. Her  voice  is  rich  and  musical 
and  her  elocutionary  art  was  effei  lively 
displayed.  Miss  Heme,  too,  played  Cas- 
sandra with  charm  and  eloquence.  Miss 
Hanson  was  a  voluptuous  Helen,  though 
her  art  In  reading  lines  does  not  yet 
equal  that  of  her  associates,  and  her 
plea  in  self-defence  was  delivered  with 
little  conviction.  Mr.  Maclaren  was  a 
sympathetic  Talthybius.  Mr.  Merivale 
was  a  princely  Menelaus  in  speech  and 
action. 

A  large  and  Interested  audience  was 
appreciative. 


Something  has  been  said  here  of  late 
about  Charles  I.,  "the  Martyr."  A  para- 
graph published  in  a  recent  issue  of  o 
London  Daily  Chronicle  should,  ' 
I  fore,   interest    the  amusingly  d' 
I  American  followers  of  the  Stuarts  atui 
:  those  that  hold  the  Stuarts  In  detesta- 
tion:   "Little  enthusiasm  (ex.  .  -i;  mnn..  ■ 
the  minute  company  of  the  ' 
,wlll  be  stirred  by  the  proT*< 
tion  of  Charles  I.  to  the  rank  c.  i.nu 
liah  saint.    Nothing  in  life  became  him 
so  well  as  his  manner  of  ending  it,  and 
on  that  memorable  scene— the  last— he 
did  nothing  mean.    But  he  delayed  the 
display  too  long,  and  to  the  nation  he 
appears  as  a  man  with  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  do  business  on  the  promis- 1 
sory  basis.   Today  the  nation  would  ac- 
cept with  Indifference  this  saintly  order 
of  merit  for  the  Stuart  King;  and  no 
doubt  Charles   I.   will  be  very  much 
pleased." 

Neglected  Spain. 

As  Uie  World  Wags: 

Is  there  a  conspiracy  of  silence  a:~'alnst 
Spain  In  the  United  SlaK  s'.' 

Time  was  when  Americans — and  espe- 
cially New  Englanders — took  an  Interest 
in  the  land  of  the  Dons.  Trving,  Prcs- 
cott,  Ticknor,  Lowell,  all  felt  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  for  the  country  where' 
the  cross  and  the  crescent  wei-e  opposed 
in  a  gigantic  struggle  lasting  seven  cen- 
turies. The  English  also  •  nnie  mider 
the  spell  of  Spain— Scon,  .«helUy, 
Southey,  Lopkhart  and  Edwanl 
gerald  among  others.  It  was  the 
cans,  however,  who  found  Spain  :u  .i  i, 
ful  field  for  their  labors.  Ticknor  and 
Prescott  will  survive  owing  almost  sole- 
ly to  their  works  on  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  Spaniards. 

Time  works  many  changes,  and  Spain 
seems  to  have  fared  badly  at  his  hands. 
As  George  Fitch  said  the  other  day  In 
one  of  his  delightful  "Vest-pocket  Ks- 
says,"   her   name  only    gets  hit 
headlines  when  Don  Alfonso  si 
,an  Anarchist's  bomb.    When  Prz. 
fell  to  the  Russians  the  papers  pub- 
lished  a  list  of   famous   sieges.  But 
where  was  the  Saragossa.  which  baf- 
;led  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  and 
when,   after  a  second  siege,   she  waa 
taken,  not  one  house  was  found  stand- 
ing, and  there  were  over  50.000  corp.ses 
amongst  their  r\iins"    Where  was  the 
Saragossa  wlilch  Inspired  Tnm  Moore 
with  one  of  his  most  beautiful  songs? 
A^n.  in  an  editorial  on  tlio  "Prison 
Camp    r'ollege,"    which    the  Belgian 
prisoners  have  started  in  Germany,  the 
writer  ii  ralls  the  fact  tliat  Sir  Walter 
Raleit'l'  w  rote  a  history  of  the  world  | 
while  he  was  an  unwilling  guest  of  his 
Britannli:  majesty  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  Galileo  con.  .  ived  n  new 
scheme  for  the  solar  sy.«uni  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  ln<iaisltion.  Al- 
lowlnr  for  »  mometit  that  those  state- 
ments be  true,  why  not  mention  that 
the  best  book  ever  written— except  the 
Bible,  of  course— was  composed  In  pris- 
on? Why  this  neglect  of  Cervantes  and 
hia  immortal  Don  Quixote? 
TV.       r  lenco  to  Galileo,  however,  is 

n  He  did  not  conceive  In  I 

I  \  sriieme  for  the  solar  ."sys-  I 


Whul  hi 


i'or  this,   but  not  until 
■-Hed  his  belief  In  Cop«r- 
'      i :  .iv  Roman  Church  clapped 
in  Jail,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
way  she  used  to  reward  people 
.M  M  had  the  audacity  to.  know  more 
than  her  priests.    And  aa  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter's history.  It  Is  worth  nothing  el- 
1!  rr   from   the   literary  or  histortcal 
:  t  of  ^iew  and  la  only  remembered 
luse  Sir  Walter  wrote  It    On  the 
ctlier  hand,  Cervantes  did  write  Don 
Quixote— or  at  least  most  of  it— while 
In  prison. 

why   is   Spain   neglected  in 
Is  it  because  she  "went  and 
-     ,1  kt  ri"  by  the  United  StatesT  If  so, 
jt  were  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
ilonier   and  his  language  are  known 
an.l  taught  in  all  the  colleges  of  the 
oivilized  world,  while  most  of  the  con- 
Mut  CM    of    Greece    are    almost  coni- 
idf.trh-   forgotten.     Likewise,  the  naiiv 
;  of  (/i  I  \  .mles    will   undoubtedly  endur- 
I  as   loni;   as   civilization,   and   those  ol 
j  Ticknor    and    Prescott   stand    a  fair 
I  clianoe  to  outlive  those  of  Schley,  Dew- 
ey and  Roosevelt.  M.  J.  L. 
Lynn,  May  20. 

Does  "M.  3.  L."  really  think  that  Blr 

Walter  Raleigh's  history  is  "worth  noth- 
ing from  the  literary  point  of  view"? 
Wliat  does  he  say  to  this  passage  from 
the  fifth  book: 

"O  eloquent  Just  and  mightle  Death! 
Whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  per- 
suaded; what  none  has  dared,  thou  hast 
I'Oone;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flat- 
tered, thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world  and  despised:  thou  hast  drawiie 
together  all  the  farre  stretched  great - 
nesse,  all  the  pride,  crneltle  and  ambi- 
tion of  man,  and  coveied'  It  all  over  with 
these  two  narrow  words.  Hie  Jacetl" 

Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  James  Fox  and 
tilt  solemn  Hallam  praised  Sir  Walter's 
Style;  the  elder  Disraeli  wondered  at  his 
eloquence;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  urK.»d 
hie  son  Richard  to  add  to  his  und'^r- 
Standing  by  reading  the  history.— i:d 

The  English  Starling. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  little  bird  is  the  suhje. 
discussion  at  the  r"     "i  .i 
said  to  be  a  destrur 
tin-    apple    crop  in 
glance  nil  ■    ■    n       ^^.w  l-:ni-l 
that  the  ■<  are  very  ii. 

of  them       .1   ;     years  old.  and  full  01! 


holes  and  decayed  matter.    Many  of; 
them  are  on  the  last  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion  owing  to   neglect  and  old  age 
Trees  cannot  last  forever;  they  must  be 
replanted  to  retain  their  freshness  and 
bear  marketable  fruit.    Some  of  these, 
trees  were  planted  not  later  than  thol 
war  of  1812.  This  dear  little  bird  knows 
these  trees  are  full  of  worms,  both  In 
their  trunks  and  fruit    Is  It  any  won- 
der that  he,  being  a  valuable,  insectivo- 
rous bird,  knows  where  to  find  hl.s  diiil.\ 
bread?  I-.et  us  be  fair  to  tho  lihle  <  r.  i 
ure,  and  If  he  destroys  a  fe^^  -  ' 
apples,  what  of  It?  Tell  the  v, 
and  be  fair  to  one  of  our  swei  i.  ti>i>'A 
birds.    Audubon  classes  him  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  swallow  fam- 
ily, and  I  think  his  authority  ts  beyond 
question.    God  made  the  birds,  but  He 
doesn't  bring  the  food  to  the  nest. 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  8ULI4VAN. 
Boston. 


A  Common  Human  Weakneap. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Coming  from  a  lecture  where  the 
speaker  was  very  earnest  and  express- 
ed intense  feeling,  have  you  ever  no- 
ticed the  fact  that  one  person  will 
characterize  it  as  "dangerous  emotion- 
alism" and  another  as  "righteous  Indig- 
nation"? Is  it  not  queer  how  our  own 
feelings  warp  our^  judgment? 

For  my  own  part  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  how  the  "sheltered"  womftn 
can  form  an  opinion  of  any  value  upon 
the  subject  of  white  slavery.  Opinions 
that  are  worth  while  can  be  based  only 
on  experience,  and  the  actual  experience 
of  the  "sheltered"  woman  with  the  sex  I 
life  of  the  race  as  It  manifests  itself  f'" 
good  or  for  evil,  is  so  alight  as  to  L' 
worth  just  nothing  at  all.  For 
"sheltered"  woman  to  criticise  as  cnm 
tlonal  the  ii  '  -  ^  Iv;--  ,ine  who 
knows  thron-  ^  seems 

to'  me  to  bt  i 

The  first  step  toward.-;  v.  i.-^duni   is  t  , 
realize  the  limits  of  one's  own  know  1 
edge.  A.    A  MICRRILL 

Wellesler 


lab  fat 


Like  the  foollsb  fat  ficalltoii  In  Sterne,  wT." 
bean  that  Master  Bobby  is  dead,  our  on  I 
reflection  Is  "So  am  not  I!"  The  Idea  of  denili 
Instead  of  stagKeiiDg  our  confidence,  only  seen, 
to  strenRthen  and  eobance  our  sense  of  th 
poKsessloo  and.  enjoyment  of  life.   Others  mnr 
I  fall  around  ua  like  leaTFs,  or  be  mowed  down 
by  the  scythe  of  Time  like  grass;  tlbese  are 
but   metaphors   to   the   unrefleottng,  buoyant 
ears  and  oyerweenlng  presnmptlon  of  youth. 
I  It  Is  not  till  we  see  the  flowers  of  Lore,  Hope  , 
and  Joy  withering  around  us,  that  we  give  up 
I  the  flattering  delusions  that  before  led  os  on, 
'  end  that  the  emptinesa  and  dreariness  of  th' 
prospect  before  us  reconciles  os  kypothetksll.v 
to  tbe  silence  of  the  grave. 


The  Great  Fear. 

i  A  friend  says  of  Mr.  Formin 
perished  with  the  sinking  of  the 
tania  that  he  died  "like  a  gent)' 

ininfrnlil  '■    TIk^  rmf  saying  of  Mr  ' 


^  e  shown  ex:i  i  ■ 
anor  In  ship  n 
nri.  who,  If  taUiMi  ^Irli  ruid  .Ht.Tid.  d  \a 
lysicians    anrt    nurBes,    mlffht  h*)!!' 
olrrd  the  dread  that  la  natural  to  Aik 
wpt  majority.   MontalKne  asked  whenAB 
proceeded  that  in  times  of  war,  the 
SUSP  of  death  seemed  wltho.it  all  cottl- 
lison  much  less  dreadful  and  terrible 
to  us  than  In  our  houses  or  In  our 
cris     He  discoursed  bravely.    $o  did 
lacoii  in  ills  solemn  way,  decMrl'Jt;  that 
e  fcnr  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nnhire  Is 
eak.    But  th-3  arRuments  of  thase  es- 
ylsts  are  of  little  comfort  to  timorous 
oi'tals,   those  that  are  sensitive  and 
masrinatlve  and  those  that  would  miss 
he    grosser   pleasures    of   eartli.  We 
l;now  a  man  who  In  his  talk  Is  lookfng 
forward  to  more  extended  knowledge, 
iiisi  r  to  see  life,  on  other  pl.infts,  to 
Rolve    mysteries    and    the    secrets  of 
thlnps  now  hidden;  but  he  Is  constantly 
feeling  his  pulse  and  taklnsr  his  tem- 
perature, and  If  he  is  rheumy  he  sends 
for  a  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse.  The 
great  majorily  of  is  are  like  the  pitia- 
ble hero  of  Zola's  "La  Jole  de  Vivre," 
terribly    afraid.   thou^:h   we    may  not 
(v'hino;  and  for  this  reason  we  find  that 
Alexander  Smith  in  his  essay  on  "Death 
and  Pyins"  and  H.izlitt  discussing  the 
feeling   of    imniorcallty   in    youth  are 
closer  to  us  than  Bacon  and  Montaigne 
with    their   stoics'    masks.     Nor  floes 
W:ilt    Whitman's    serenade    to  death 
ivliiilly  reassure  us. 

.\ihI  so  the  old  prayer  for  dt^liverance 
from  sudden  death  is  cKan.ged  by  many' 
Into  a  petition  that  death  ma.v  come  un- 
c.xrc' tedl>  ;  that  there  may  be  a  running 
Jump,  not  a  paralytic  crawl  into  the  ' 
next  chamber.  .Should  any  one  be  con- 
gratulated on  attaining  his  90th  birth-  ' 

day?  "The  profit  of  life  consists  not  In 
the  space,  but  rather  in  the  use." 


For  the  Love  o'  Mike. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Limerick  Mike  of  a  downtown  Man- 
hattan hotel  is  now  the  most  popular 
waiter  In  the  tap  room.  For  more  than 
20  years  he  was  the  friend  and  counsel- 
lor of  the  Amen  Corner  crowd  at  the 
old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  now,  alas,  but 
a  memorj'.  He  ministered  unto  (and 
yet  solaces  his  particular  proteges  who, 
exhausted  by  business,  political  or  con- 
vivial exertions,  threw  themselves  on 
his  mercy.  He  comforted  them  with  a 
flagon,  tall,  mellow  and  frosty,  that  bore 
n  message  from  green  fields  and  a  faint 
oroma  of  smoking  peat.  "Down  this 
Bor,"  would  he  say,  "for  the  love  o' 
Mike.  '  The  soul  of  the  draught  was 
rale  ould  Irish  potheen,  without  a  trace 
of  what  Mike  used  to  stigmatize  bit- 
terly as  "flzzle-Ile."  B  P  " 

Boston.  May  19. 

This  Is  an  excellent  storv,  well  told 
All  up  for  Mike.  Something  In  out 
heart,  however,  tells  us  that  this  Is  not 
the  origin  of  the  phrase.— KD. 


The  Good  Old  Times 

;  Looking  over  a  copy  of  the  London 
I  Magazine  for  August,  1737,  we  found 
I  these  "Society  Items"  under  the  head 
}  Marriages  and  Births."' 

"Capt.  Dives  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
guards,  to  Mies  :Montgomer>',  a  York- 
shlre  lady  of  7000  £  fortune. 

"Mr.  Vandeval,  a  rich  Dutch  merchant, 
married  at  the  BulI-and-Mouth  meeting 
to  Miss  Tngraham,  daughter  of  Mr  In- 
■gram,  a  llnnen-draper  In  Cheapsid'e:  a 
fortune  of  10,000  f. 

"Daniel  Moor  of  Woodstock,  Esq.,  to 
Mrs.  Curzon,  .Relict  of  Abraham  Cur- 
zon,  Esq.:  a  lady  of  25,000  £  Fortune." 

On  the  same  page  we  read  that  James 
Gray,  mariner,  for  robbing  a  man  of  a 
tnoidore  and  six  shillings  in  silver  "who 
had  nothing  to  say  In  his  defence  but 
that  he  did  it  only  for  fun,"  was  sen- 
tenced to  death;  so  were  three  mejj  for 
stealing  a  horse,  and  three  for  house- 
breaking. ! 

Here  is  a  story  of  commercial  enter- 
prise:   '''Aug.  25.    This  day  a  man  well 
dre.'-.s'd  on   hor.-icback  rode  as  fast  as 
posailile  from  Fulham  along  the  King'.s 
Koad,  who  call'd  out  to  the  Keepers  of 
the  several  turnpikes,  when  he  was  at 
some  distance  from  them,  to  open  their 
sates,  telling  them  he  was      messenger  ' 
.ind  was  going  to  St.  .James's  with  an 
account  of  her  Majesty's  donth ;. Which 
alarm    presently    tool;    wind  andf'-^as 
spread  a'bout  the  tov,  n  for  truth  ;  where- 
upon a  messpnger  was  immedialcly  dis- 
^atch'd  by  his  Boyal  Highness  lo  Hamp- 
ton-Court, who  soon  return'd  with  the  i 
agreeable  news  that  their  Majesties  and  | 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  were  in  I 
pood  health.  Upon  the  above  report  sev- i 
cral  woolen  drapers  went  and  bou.ght  > 
black  cloth  at  Blackwell  Hall,  and  some 
confeiderable  mercers  dlspatch'd  imnie- 
ilialely  expresses  for  Norwich  to  buy  up 
blacks  there  ;  and  several  of  them  went 
into  Spittle-Fields,  to  bespeal;  black  silks, 
grey  lute-strintys,  etc.,  and  blacks  and 
areys  immediately,  rose  20  per  cent." 

I 

:  Mr.  Justin  Henry  Shaw  of  Ports - 
,  mouth,  N.  H.,  has  sent  to  us  a  copy 
I  of  the  London  Magazine  for  August, 
'  !  1737.  It  contains  a  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  debates  In  "the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  with"  a  speech  made 
in  the  "H — se  of  L — ds"  by  the  "E— 1  of 
Oh— Id"  against  the  bill  for  "explaln- 
li;  Ing  and  amending  so  much  of  the  Vag- 
abond Act  as  relates  to  common  play- 
era  of  Interludes. This  speech  might 
ihave  been  ,  deliverei  with  effect  any 


time  during  the  last  month  lu  Bri.-'t..n. 
We  quote  significant  portiona: 

"The  bin  now  before  you  I  apprehend 
to  be  of  a  very  extraordinary,  a  very 
dangerous  nature.  It  seems  designed 
not  onl.v  as  a  restraint  on  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage,  but  It  will  prove 
a  most  arbitrary  restraint  on  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Stage;  and,  I  fear,  it  looks 
yet  farther,  I  fear  It  tends  towards 
a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  will  be  a  long  stride  towards 
the  destruction  of  liberty  Itself.  It  Is 
not  only  a  bill,  my  lords,  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature,  but  It  has  been 
brought  In  at  a  very  extraordinary  sea- 
son, and  pushed  with  most  extraordi- 
nary dispatch. 

"Our  laws  are  Bufflolent  for  punish- 
ing any  person  that  shall  dare  to  repre- 
sent on  the  Stage,  what  may  appear, 
either  by  the  words  or  the  representa- 
tion, to  be  blasphemous,  seditious,  or 
Immoral. 

"X  new  law  must,  therefore,  be  un- 
necessary, and  In  the  present  case  It 
cannot  be  unnecessary  without  being 
dangerous:  Every  unnecessary  Re- 
straint on  Licentiousness  is  a  Fetter 
upon  the  Legs,  la  a  Shackle  upon  the 
Hands  of  LIl>erty.    One  of  the  greatest 

I  Blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest 
Blessings  a  People  can  enjoy.  Is  Liberty; 
but  every  good  In  this  life  has  Ita  Allay 
of  evil:  Licentiousness  is  the  Allay  of 
Liberty;  It  la  an  Ebullition,  an  excres- 
cence; It  Is  a  speck  upon  the  Eye  of 

I  the  Political  Body,  which  I  can  never 
touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  a  trem- 
bling Hand,  lest  I  destroy  the  Body,  lest 
1  Injure  the  Eye  upon  which  It  Is  apt  to 
appear. 

"If  Poets  and  Players  are  to  be  re- 
strained,  let   them    be    restrained  as 
I  other  subjects  are  by  the  known  laws 
'of  their  Country;   If  they  offend,  let 
them  be  tried,   as  every  Englishman 
ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  Country. 
Do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  and  Pleasure  of  any  one  Man. 
A  power  lodged  lu  the  Hands  of  one 
single   Man,    to   judge   and  determine 
I  without  any   Limitation,    without  any 
Controril  or  Appeal,  is  a  sort  of  Power 
)  unknown  to  our  Laws,  inconsistent  with 
our  Constitution.    It  is  a  higher,  a  more 
absolute  Power  than  we  trust  even  to 
the  King  himself. 

"To  prevent  the  acting  of  a  Play 
which  has  any  Tendency  to  Blasphemy, 
Immorality,  Sedition  or  private  Scandal 
can  signify  nothing,  unless  you  can, 
likewise  prevent  its  being  printed  and 
published.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  pre-  , 
vent  its  being  acted,  and  admit  of  its  ' 
[being  printed  and  published,  you  will 
Ipropagate  the  Mischief;  Your  Prohibl- 
|tion  will  prove  a  Bellows  which  will 
blow  up  the  Fire  you  intend  te  extin- 
guish. 

,  "Let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  that  arbi- 
trary power  has  seldom  or  never  been 
introduced  into  any  Country  at  once.  It 
[must  be  introduced  by  slow  Degrees 
and,  as  it  were.  Step  by  Step,  lest  the 
"^eople  should  perceive  its  Approach, 
he  Barriers  and  fences  of  the  Peo- 
ile's  Liberty  must  be  pluck'd  up  one  by 
ne  and  some  plausible  Pretences  must 
e  found  for  removing  a  hood-winking, 
ne  after  another,  those  Sentries  who 
re  posted  by  the  Constitution  of  every 
(free  Country,  for  warning  the  People  of 
their  Danger.  Wlien  these  preparatory 
Steps  are  once  made,  the  People  may 
,then,  indeed,  with  Regret  see  Slavery 
and  arbitrary  Power  making  long 
Strides  over  their  Land,  but  It  will  be 
then  too  late  to  think  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  the  Impending  Ruin.  The 
Stage,  my  lords,  and  the  Press  are  two  of 
our  Out-Sentrles ;  If  we  remove  them,  if 
we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  , 
Fetters,  the  Enemy  may  surprize  us."  | 

The  arrival  of 
the  Liverpool 
Commonwe  a  1 1  h 
wealth  Theatre  Players  in  Lon- 
Idon  led  Mr.  Cecil  Chlsholm  to  write 
■bout  the  birth,  life  and  adventures  of 
'thlB  oompany.  He  began  l>y  saying 
jthat  repertory  companies  are  not  usu- 
ally romantic.  "The  bloodless  fare  on 
(which  they  tend  to  thrive  makes  them 
itbe  least  theatrical  of  stage  folk.  But 
the  Liverpool  Commonwealth  Players 
jaro  different.  They  are  the  Clnderellas 
ef  the  art  theatre."  Mr.  Chlsholm  con- 
ijUnues : 

F  "Having  neither  a  fairy  godmother, 
^ke  Miss  Homlman,  to  dower  their 
theatre,  nor  a  golden  grandparent  like 
Mr.  Barry  V.  Jackson  to  make  ends 
meet,  they  have  had  to  fight  for  their 
own  fortunes.  Adventures  have  been 
numerous;  disaster  has  occasionally 
[clouded  the  horizon.  They  have  had 
^ost  of  the  kicks  that  a  commercialized 
ntheatre  can  discreetly  avoid. 
}  "The  theatre  was  founded  some  three 
and  a  half  years  ago  by  a  number  of 
[local  enthusiasts,  who  formed  them- 
eelvea  Into  a  company  for  the  purpose. 
Whelr  first  manager  and  producer  was 
IMr.  Basil  Dean,  one  of  Miss  Horniman's 
brilliant  young  men.  Mr.  Dean  was 
Inothlng  If  not  ambitious.  He  gave  Liv- 
erpool some  memorable  productions 
Especially  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
jmodern  staging  of  poetic  drama.  His 
etaglng  of  Hauptmann's  'Hannele'  was 
la  triumph  of  delicate  lighting  and  at- 
jmospherlc  sympathy.  But  Liverpool  was 
apathetic  about  both  Hauptmann  and 
poetic  drama.  And  it  showed  its  apathy 
■5vlth  the  most  amazing  nonchalance. 
■The  Repertory  Theatre,  In  short,  was 
not  a  success. 

"Soon,  however,  London  claimed  Mr. 
Dean.   He  came  to  His  Majesty's  to  as- 


Romanoe  of 
'   a  Common- 


'    I     xh-   i>,         i  1  '  -  ■  ■  and  j 

dtlK  1  pigeaiK  iilayti.  l..  a\hiK'  il-^  ideals 
aside  perforce  for  a  little,  the  Reper- 
tory took  to  light  comedy  and  other  con- 
genial fare.  Gradually  things  began  to 
Improve.  The  nucleus  of  an  audience 
^gathered  permanently  around  the  thea- 
tre, thanks  largely  to  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  a  peculiarly  energetic  play- 
goers' club.  Then  Liverpool  discovered 
a  liking  for  light  comedy,  and  an  au- 
thor, Mr.  Ronald  Jeans,  very  competent 
to  provide  It.  The  company,  too,  boast- 
ed in  Miss  Kstelle  Wlnwood  a  player 
with  a  dl.<!tinct  personality, 
i  "Altogether  things  were  looking  up 
for  the  last  autumn  season.  A  stronger 
■company,  under  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh, 
had  already  been  enga.'«ed.  Then  the 
.■war  broke  out.  At  a  hurried  meeting 
i.the  directors  agreed  the  situation  w.-is  1 
hopeless,  and  it  was  virtually  decided  to 
close  down  the  theatre.  There  was  to 
I  be  one  of  the  little  artistic  tragedies 
Ithat  strew  the  path  of  progress.  But 
i  the  directors  had  reckoned  without  their 
leading  lady.  Miss  Estelle  Wlnwood  re- 
fused to  admit  defeat.  AVhy  should  the 
players  not  carry  on  the  enterprise  for 
!  themselves? 

\  "Miss  Mad.ge  Mcintosh,  the  new  pro- 
ducer, agreed  to  try.  And  since  that 
date  Liveipool's  Repertory  Theatre  has 
been  a  huge  success!  The  players  have 
won  the  heart  of  the  public,  once  so 
careless  of  their  fate.  Strolling  in  the 
other  evening,  I  found  the  house  packed 
even  for  so  melancholy  a  tragedy  as 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  -The  Fugitive.' 

"indeed,  Liverpool  is  now  at  the  feet 
of  Us  Commonwealth  players.    It  has 
'not  even  shied  at  Shaw!      During  the 
past -winter  'Candida'  and  'The  Doctor's 
I  Dilemma'  have  been  given  with  much 
success.   Even  such  serious  fare  as  Mf. 
St.    John    Ervlne's   shrewdly  observed 
I  'Jane  Clegg'  and  such  thoughtful  com-  i 
edy  as  Mr.  Rudolf  Besier's  'Don'  have 
found  ready  favor. 

"And  here  a  word  of  warning.  It  must 
not  be  Imagined  that  the  Liverpool  Re- 
pertory Is  Just  another  edition  of  the 
Manchester  Players.  For  the  two  com- 
panies are  as  different  as  the  work  they 
do.  There  Is  nothing  Ibsenesque  about 
the  Liverpool  productions.  Miss  Madge 
Mcintosh  strives  rather  after  vivacity 
and  color.  And  in  Mr.  Wilfrid  E.  Shine 
she  has  a  comedian  of  parts.'' 
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Notes  About 
the  Theatre 


The  Liverpool  com- 
pany began  Its  en- 
gagement at  the 
and  Players  Klngsway  Theatre. 
London,  May  3.  The  plays  then  per- 
formed were:  "The  Kiss  Cure,"  by 
Ronald  Jeans  and  a  little  curtain-raiser, 
"Pauline,"  by  the  same  author.  The 
Times  said  of  this  play:  "Like  the 
Comedie  Francaise  the  Liverpool  Com- 
monwealth company  manages  its  own 
business.  Ambitiously,  like  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  It  has  its  own  dramatic  rep- 
ertory. Punctiliously,  like  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  it  offers  you  the  hero  of  one 
night  as  valet  on  the  next.  This  is  quite 
a  respectable  extent  of  likeness  to  be- 
gin with;  when  the  Commonwealth  Is 
as  old  as  the  Comedie  It  will  be  time 
to  make  comparisons  of  histrionic  4c-  ; 
complishment.  What  suggests  compari-  j 
son  at  all  is  the  first  London  produc- 
Ition  of  the  Commonwealth,  'The  Kiss  ' 
iCure,'  which  Is  just  the  type  of  play 
iMarlvaux,  a  favorite  author  of  the 
.Comedie,  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  • 
'ago  and  wrote  rather  better.  To  be 
sure,  a  good  many  people  have  been 
writing  plays  of  this  particular  type 
between  Marivaux  and  Mr.  Ronald  Jeans 
and  you  might  label  any  one  of  them 
after  the  original  title,  'Le  Jeu  de 
I'Amour  et  °du  Hasard.'  No— For  it  is 
always,  this  game  of  love  and  chance,  j 
the  same  game.  Rather,  It  Is  the  same , 
dance.  The  couples  pout,  set  to  part- 
ners, pout  again,  execute  a  chasse- 
croise,  change  partners,  and  finally  each 
claims  his  true  love  (who  wa»  at  first 
somebody  else's  true  love)  with  a  kiss. 
If  Marivaux  wrote  this  sort  of  thing 
better,  that  was  partly  because  he  had 
the  luck  to  write  in  the  Dresden-china 
time  of  powder  and  patch,  Watteau 
swains  and  shepherdesses.  An  artificial 
dance-figure  seemed  less  appropriate  and 
less  credible  In  our  contemporary  world 
of  golfers  and  motor  cyclists,  especially 
when  these  contemporary  swains  call 
their  nymphs  Steller  and  Joanner— an 
almost  universal  practice' with  our  young 
actors  and  a  torture  to  the  fastidious 
car.  It  Mr.  Jeans  does  not  write  like 
Marivaux,  who  had  a  style,  he  writes 
at  any  rate  with  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness and  even  a  certain  elegance.  'The 
Kiss  Cure'  is.  In  short,  a  quite  agree- 
able entertainment  for  those— and  they 
are  not  few— who  find  the  comedy  of 
dance-figures  entertaining.  The  gyrat- 
ing and  interchanging  couples  are 
played,  with  youthful  buoyancy  as  they 
should  be,  by  Miss  Estelle  Wlnwood 
(a  minx)  and  Mr.  Fred  Cooper  (a  simple- 
ton). Miss  Edith  Smith  (demure  foil  to 
minx)  and  Mr.  William  Armstrong  (with 
stutter  and  Scotch  burr).  Mr.  Wilfred 
Shine,  as  a  comic  butler  who  comes  late 
into  a  st,age  world  already  overpopu- 
lated  with  comic  butlers,  yet  contrives 
to  excite  laughter,  A  little  foreplece  by 
the  same  author,  'Pauline,'  serves  for 
the  reintroduction  of  that  agreeable 
actress.  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh,  to  the 
London  stage,  if  for  nothing  else." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  found  the  fun  In 
"The  Kiss  Cure"  a  little  thin.  "Thefe 
%vas  more  sparkle  and  effervescence 
than  flavor."  Mr.  Jeans's  dialogue  Is 
"always  vivacious,  and  sometimes  he 
brings  ott  ^^^^j^^'' -^-^g^j^g^^^ ' '  ^ 
frenzy    of    affection  assures  the  lady. 


'I'll    urilr   for  a    lio.x   of  '     -  for 

you.  And  I'll  pay  for  '  elf.' 
There  v.hb  the  flirt  who  il,  inded 
her  art:  'He  kisses  you.  and  when  it's 
disappointing  you  say:  'How  dare  you?' 
.N'ot  very  ambitious  wit,  you  remark,  but 
effective  enough."   There  are  two  pairs 


of  lovers— the  shy,  devoted  man  and  the 
hesitating  girl,  the  man  who  forces  the 
pace  and  the  accomplished  flirt."  The 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  passed  a 
pleasant  evening. 

"Who's  the  Lady?"  was  revived  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  May  2.  The 
Times,  speaking  of  the  production  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  says:  "Whether 
the  censor  should  allow  the  heroine  to 
have  her  dress  torn  from  her  and  to 
parade  for  the  best  part  of  one  act  in 
vinostentatious  underclothing  seemed  a 
quite  interesting  question  then,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  matter  now.  The 
only  thing  that  does  matter  is  that  it 
makes  quite  an  enjoyable  evening's  en- 
tertainment which  takes  our  thoughts 
away  for  a  little  while  from  more  seri- 
ous things." 

A  prize  play,  "The  Royal  Way,"  by 
i  Bertha  N.  Graham,  was  produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  May 
4.  It  la  a  romantic  melodrama  with 
modern  Greece  the  background  of  love 
.and  political  intrigue. 

"Exchange,"    adapted    by  Rowland 
Thumam    from    the    French    of  Paul 
Claudel,  a  mystic  and  symbolist,  was 
produced  by  the  Pioneer  Players  at  the 
Little   Theatre,    London,   May   2.  The 
Times  said;   "It  is  always  difficult  to 
lock  minds  with  a  new  dramatist  at  a 
first  hearing;  the  opinions  formed  might 
be  much  altered  by  closer  study  of  the 
work  in  the  original.  But  from  this  first 
hearing,  in  English  always  fairly  good 
and  sometimes  very  good,  one  carries 
away  an  impression  of  passages  of  great 
beauty,  of  symbolism  not  always  very 
clear,  of  a  finely  sensitive  statement  of 
a  spiritual  relationship,  and  also  of  an 
imagination  sometimes   sprawling  and 
sometimes  positively  sloppy.     The  first 
two  acts  show  with  profound  insight 
the  average  woman  and  the  average 
man;  the  man,  restless  and  adventur- 
ous, striving  to  break  the  shackles  on 
his  freedom,  the  woman  doing  her  best 
to  hold  him  by  all  the  ties  In  her  com- 
mand—the lover,  the  mother,  the  ser- 
vant in  her,  the  rights  of  the  wedding- 
ring,  and  the  memory  of  early  love.  To 
emphasize    the    contrast    M.  Claudel 
makes  the  husband  a  mere  boy,  the  wife 
a  homely  soul.    To  break  the  spiritual 
bond  that  unites  them,  two  forces  are 
at  work;  the  commercial,  typified  by 
a  rich  man  who  wants  the  young  wife, 
and  is  prepared  to  buy  her  for  so  much 
in  dollars  and  cents  (for  the  scene  is 
pitched  In  America),  and  the  destructive, 
the  'man-eating'  in  woman,  typified  by 
i  an  actress.    In  the  first  two  acts  they 
play  out  their  tragic  parts  in  a  manner 
that  has  a  beauty  and  an  intensity 
by  no  means  due  only  tg  the  novelty  of 
M.   Claudel's  queer  method— his  queer 
presentation  of  a  world  that  is  at  once 
familiar  and  symbolic.   In  the  third  the 
play  seems  to  go  to  pieces.    It  begins 
with  an  exquisite  reverie  by  the  deserted 
wife,  it  goes  on  with  an  interminable 
piece  of  harsh  nonsense  from  the  ac- 
tress, who  has  gone  and  got  drunk.  Per- 
haps Miss  Aurlol  Lee  fumbling  for  for- 
gotten words,  made  this  episode  seem 
more  tedious  than  it  need  have;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  the  fault  lay  en- 
tirely   with    Miss    Lee.     Mr.  Stanley 
TurnbuU  played  the  man  of  business  and 
Mr.   Eric  Stroan  the  youth.    But  the  < 
event  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Cathleen  ' 
Nesbitt's  playing  of  the  wife.    In  pas-  | 
sion  and  in  serenity,  this  was  a  perform- .j 
ance  of  a  rare  and  engrossing  beauty."  \ 
The   Pall   Mall   Gazette    was  savage 
about  "Exchange."    "A  note  in  the  pro- 
gram informed  the  audience  that,  to  be 
able  properly  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
this  author,  it  is  necessary  to  be  'puri- 
fied, attuned,  and  restrained.'    It  may 
be  from  a  lack  of  these  qualification.s 
that  the  play  struck  us  as  silly,  plati- 
tudinous and  dull.   A  nice  but  evidently 
foolish    girl    had    married   a  wretched 
creature  younger  than  herself,  who  had 
been  a  thief  before  his  marriage,  proved 

an  egotistical  and  faithless  husband,  and 
obligingly  got  drowned  In  the  last  act. 
An  American  citizen  of  wealth  desired 
the  young  wife,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
own  mistress,  who  contemporaneously 
■carried  on'  with  the  young  husband, 
and  then  got  drunk,  and  maundered  con- 
siderably towards  the  end  of  the  play 
until  sho  obligingly  fell  asleep.  And 
Judging  from  a  certain  music  that 
reached  us  from  the  row  of  seats  'be- 
hind, a  number  of  the  audience  had 
flatteringly  followed  he.-  example  in  tlie 
letter  respect.  What  It  all  meant  or 
why  it  was  written,  or  why  the  program 
note  should  call  M.  Claudel  a  'superior' 
dramatist,  or  why  the  Pioneers  shoiiW 
have  worried  to  get  his  play  produceo 
are  all  things  which  are  'wrop  in  my.s- 
teiy.'  The  one  natural  touch  of  thi^ 
evening  was  the  fact  that  three  out  of 
the  four  players  engaged  had  found  th- 
liuslness  of  memorizing  their  parts  a 
task  beyond  their  powers." 

Mr.  Walbrook  wrote  this  notice  and  on 
May  4  he  wrote:  "The  note  by  M.  Georges 
Duhamel  which  was  printed  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Pioneer  Society's  produc- 
tion of  M.  Paul  Claudel's  play,  'Ex- 
change,' at  the  Little  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  was.  In  its  way,  one  of  tht 
most  entertaining'  and  also  one  of  thp 
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most  disastrous  things  of  the  kind  we 
h&ve  ever  seen.  M.  Duhamel  was  made 
to  Inform  the  audience  that  the  actors 
Ir.trrpretlns  M.  Claudel's  play  required 
.  >  .    .  tional  vocal  resources'  as  well  as 
(  sn-r      He  was  also  made  to  remind  the 
.luil'.'nce  that  If  they  themselves  were  to 
f-iij.i;  the  full  bouquet  of  tho  Claudellan 
feast,  they  needed  to  be 'purified, attuned 
and  restrained.'    The  note  proceeded  as 
follows:   'Everything  In  Cla.uders  work 
must  seem  strange  to  those  who  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  preconceived  Ideas, 
To  get  on  terms  with  him,  you  must 
^  throw  away  your  old  scales  and  your 
old  compass:  you  must  repudiate  the 
(lays  of  a  perspective  which  until  now 
you  have  thought  just.   •  *  •  Whether 
Claudel  makes  you  un^sy.  or  fills  you 
with  enthusiasm,   or   alsconcerts  you, 
you  will  admit  that  he  has  the  supreme 
I  virtue  of  gripping  your   soul  and  of 
making  you  forget  for  the  moment  that 
■  there  Is  any  world  but  his.'   After  that 
'It  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  surprising  that 
<the  play  achieved  only  a  rather  partial 
uccess.  It  Is  very  dangerous  to  Inform 
audience  beforehand  that  the  play  It 
Ijls  golngto  see  is  about  to  grip  Its  soul.  " 
^i'    Mr.  Edward  Urwick  Is  the  author  of 
this  sonnet,  addressed  to  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt: 

Once  Tour  great  art  a  Hrltlsli  boy  so  moveil. 

Tli:It  you  upon  a  iu'doMnl  ho  raised 
Atovf  mere  mortnls.    (ioliig  forth  amazed 
iT  t..  I ),(»  nlRht.  licncTtli  the  Stars  he  roved, 
I  I    .1.1,      -1    .  nt  thatthe  Ilpnvens  approved, 
!  murmurs  Bolpmn-T'hrased, 
.t  so  your  hrllliiincc  t'lar.od: 
Ilo  loT.-d  his  .^luhir.v.  -wherein  you  arc  lovpd. 


!  If  Ftance  had  tou  alone  her  place  to  hold 

In  honor  of  great  artlKts.  she  were  Btrong, 
'        And  rlKhtly  boastful,  and  aupremely  fine. 
1  We  knew  vour  softest  whisper  purest  sold; 
'     Your  acting  «liall  be  ever  ahrined  In  song. 
Tor  song  alone  makes  an  eternal  sbrtnc. 
M.  Jules  Cheret,  Miss  Maud  Allan,  and 
the  production  In  London  of  "Sumurun" 
and  "The  Miracle"  are  also  honored  by 
Mr.  Urwick  in  the  sonnet  form. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of  Mrs. 
Clifford's  new  play,  "Two's  Company," 
produced  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  May  8, 
"it  Is  the  Jollier  posslbtlltlas  at  which 
the  author  alms." 

"The  Right  to  Kill,"  adapted  by  Qll- 
bert  Cannan  and  Frances  Keyser  from 
'■L.'Homme  qui  Assas.'lna,"  by  Pierre 
Frondale,  was  produced  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  May  4.  Some  of  the 
critics  spoke  of  the  scene  at  Constanti- 
nople opening  at  the  time  of  the  war.  I 
This  was  a  poor  guess.  The  original 
play  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  An- 
toine,  Paris.  Deo.  19.  1912.  At  the  Hay- 
market  Sir  Herbert  Tree  played  the 
Marquis  de  Sevlgnne;  Arthur  Bouchler. 
Mehmed  Pasha;  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Lady 
Falkland,  and  Edmund  Maurice,  Sir 
Archibald  Falkland.  "The  melodrama 
haa.  Indeed,  all  the  graces  of  the  draw- 
ing-room and  all  the  glamour  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  we  were  not  very  much 
thrilled  by  the  death  of  the  villain  or 
the  anguish  of  the  hero." 

There  was  one  Interesting  reading  in 
the  Streatham  Shakspeare  Players'  very 
rredlta'ble     performance     of  "Twelfth 
t"  (In  Elizabethan  dress)  on  Satur- 
night.      It  occurred   at   the  oft- 
ebated  moment  when  Olivia  unveils,  and 
1 ;  ae  actress  said  of  her  face  :  "Look  you, 
Ir,  such  a  one  I  wear.    This  present. 
•  s't  not  well  done?"      It  is  a  familiar 
line,  more  usually  spoken  as:  "Look  you, 
sir,  such  a  one  I  wear  this  present." 
Miss    Massey's   version   certainly   has . 
much  to  commend  its  general  adoption. —  I 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  3.  \ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  visitors  to 
the   Haymarket   to   see  "Qulnneys"— 
•vhlf  h  I  am  not  all  surprised  to  hear  has 
!i  kly  settled  into  the  groove  of  suc- 
1  i^s.s— should  on  no  account  miss  the  Ut- 
ile piece  which  precedes  It.    Miss  Gert- 
rude Jennings's  one-act  play,  "Five  Birds 
In  a  Cage."  The  story  of  how  this  came 
to  be  written  Is  rather  Interesting.  Mr. 
Rrederlck  Harrison  wante"a  a  short  play 
for  one  of  the  patriotic  matinees,  of 
which  so  many  Wve  lately  been  held  In 
his  beautiful  playhouse,  and  he  asked 
Miss  Jennings  if  she  could  let  him  have 
one.  In  two  days  she  had  written  "Five 
nir.I  in  a  Cage."   It  was  presented  at 
\natinee  in  question,  made  an  )mme- 
■  success,  and  now  It  Is  In  the  nlght- 
.11.  It  is,'  of  course,  a  piece  which  a  | 
i.-r  with  a  ready  wit  could,  as  they 
;n,,  "knock  off  In  no  time,"  for  dra- 
matlo  construction  plays  but  a  smaUi 

( part  In  It.  A  number  of  people  are 
"hung  up"  In  a  lift;  they  talk;  et  volla  j 
tout.  As  soon  as  the  lift  moves  to  Its 
landing  stage  the  play  Is  over.  But 
how  well  Miss  Jennings  has  conducted 
the  conversation  of  her  characters,  and 
:  ow  neatly  she  brinps  out  the  tyi)e  of 
'  The  effect  is  sharp  and  entertain- 
and  the  success  of  the  little  piece 
IS  complete.  We  have  now  seen  several 
one-act  plays  frcin  this  writer,  and 
they  have  all  been  good.  Vie  hope  soon 
to  see  a  longer  comedy  from  her  pen.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Apropos  of  "On  Trial"  produced  at 
the   Lyric,   London,   ivn   April   21',  the 
Times  said:  "Why  does-Amerlcan  mtlo- 
'     na  bear  export  be|tci-  than  Amer- 
farce?     For  one  reason,  because 

■  <  are  apt  to  be  local.  Whereas 
thi  Uls  never  are.  For  another,  because 
the  American  virtue  of  strict  attention 
to  business  is  all  the  more  effective 
when  the  busine.-is  Is  serious  business." 

Mme.  Rejane  appeared  at  the  New 
Theatre  May  :i  a S:  Sans  Gene.  The  Times 
K  '"  (•  this  excellent  account  of  her  por- 
1  '      nice:    "One  can  never  t\r<.'.  of  seo- 


onl  or  the  c:UJit3l  lu^tanoes  ot  perfect 
union  of  actress  and  part.  Chattering 
in  her  laundrj-  in  the  prologue^learnlng 
years  later,  when  she  is  the  Duchess  of 
nantzlg,  how  to  receive  royalty;  getting 
tied  up  in  her  train  .ind  trussed  In  her 
new    clothes,    swearliig,    speaKlng  her 
mind,  chatting  over  -old  times  with  the 
Emperor,  standing  up  for  herself  and 
her   friends-whatever   she   does,  she 
does  with  immense  enjoyment  and  vigor 
and  with  a  beautiful  naturalness.  Her 
vulgarity  is  always  delicious— It  Is  so 
naturS;  there  Is  never  a  hint  that  Mme^ 
Rejane     or     Mme.      Sans-Geno  or 
Mme.     la    Duchess    Is    showing  off. 
And    so    Mme.    Sans-Gene,  with  Re- 
iane  In  the  title  part,  ^'^^^V^/'-^f 
and  delightful."     Mme.  Rejane,  tt  ap- 
p^rs  on  April  2%  gave  a  '■fn'a.r'«^'« 
reading  of  Cammaref  .s  "Carillon,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  Elgar's  rauslc: 
"Its  intensity  stabbed  right  to  the  hejirt. 
its  tenderness  in  the  one  moment  where 
she  allowed  tenderness  to  appear  was 
almost    overwhelming.    She    had  not 
much  to  tell  of  'la  fierte  de  rester  char- 
itable,   "but    everything    was  concen- 
trated in  the  vengeance  of  the  last  llne^ 
Perhaps  In  this  particular,  but  if  so  in 
this  aJone,  she  had  not  got  the  poet  s 
reading  of  the  poem,  but  she  seemed  to 
have  got  the  musician's,  for  the  out- 
bur.H  of  Elgar's  music  at  the  end  is 
more  one  of  vengeance  than  of  char- 
ity  " 

•'•Potash  and  Perlmutter"   has  been 
produced  in  Petrograd. 

Notes  About  The  death  of  Nell 

Forsyth,  general 
Music  and  manager  of  the 
Musicians  Royal  opera,  Cov- 
ent  Garden— he  was  drowned  while  fish- 
ing on  the  Spey,  April  29,  for  his  boat 
was  caught  In  a  wWripool  and  capsized 
-brought  to  the  mind  of  his  obituarists 
stories  of  his  association  with  the  opera. 
He  was  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who 
was  always  willing  to  oblige  everyone. 
•'At  a  time  when  the  question  of  pitch 
was  very  much  under  discussion  a  cer- 
tain prima  donna  complained  that  the 
piano  which  was  used  vocal  re- 

hearsals was  -too  high^'  ,.Whereupon 
tuning  to  Forsyth,  his  'chief  asked  him 
to  get  a  carpenter  to  saw  an  inch  off 
each  leg  of  the  offending  Instrument." 
Another  story  was  told  of  Forsyth  about 
the  sensitiveness  of  singers.  "I  remem- 
ber "  he  a*ld.  "two  great  singers  who 
were  about  to  fight  a  duel  In  Covent 
Garden  because  they  were  Jealous  of 
leach  other's  reputation.  They  walked 
excitedly  about  the  building  mumming, 
■I  will  kill  him,'  and  each  asked  me  to 
be  his  second.  One  assured  me  that  his 
lamented  mother-in-law  would  not  rest 
In  her  ;;«rave  If  he  delayed  killing  his 
rival.  The  next  morning,  determined 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  I  Informed  them 
both  that  duelling  was  not  allowed  In 
this  country,  and  that  If  they  did  not 
shake  hands  at  once  It  would  be  my 
duty  to  take  them  across  the  road  at 
once  to  Bow  street  police  station, 
where  they  would  Incur  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law.  The  threat  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  they  not  only  shook  hands 
but  kissed  one  another." 

At  an  auction  In  London  for  a  war 
charitable  fund.  Sir  Robert  Hudson  won 
the  original  manuscript  score  of  Sul- 
Uvans  "Utopia"  at  60  guineas,  and  an 
antograph  copy  of  Paderewskl's  "Min- 
uet" helped  with  £8,  nobody  challenging 
Lady  Wernher  further.  George  Hen- 
I  schel's  present  of  the  autograph  of 
I  one  of  Brahms's  songs  made  12  guineas, 
'.  but  Elgar's  original  ■  ■  i«crlpt  sketches 
for  his  Second  Syni  ,ny,  contributed 
by  C.  Sandford  Terry,  were  withdrawn. 
The  composer's  own  gift  of  a  Nelson 
letter  recording  his  resolve  of  Sept.  1, 
1780:  "I  shall  recover,  and  my  dream  of 
glory  be  fulfilled.  Nelson  will  ^  et  be  an 
admiral,"  realized  as  much  as  £62 
(Xoung). 

A  violin  sonata  by  N.  Medtner,  a  Rus 
slan,  was  played  in  London  on  May  4. 
"He  has  it  in  him  to  write  in  a  style 
thoroughly  redolent  of  the  soil."  The 
first  movement  is  a  gracefully' melodious 
canzona;  the  second  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dance;  the  third,  the  weakest, 
has  "quickly  changing  moods  of  lan- 
guor and  feverish  excitement."  Michael 
Zacharewltsch,  the  vlollnst,  introduced 
a  set  of  his  own  arrangements  of  Rus- 
sian peasant  tunes  and  battle  songs. 
Joseph  Holbrooke's  recent  orchestral 


"Auld  Lang  Syne"  ■were 


variations  on 
played  in  Ixjndon  May  lo. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  found  a  new  vio 
lln  sonata  by  Dellus,  played  In  London 
AT,ril  30  a  little  disappointing.  "There 

listening  to  the  music  were  . 
composer's  genius  Is  ""^  wnici 
vldual  to,  an^  belongs  entlrely^to^^t  , 
orchestra.    His  ^^"^"^ "...hestral  color-  ' 
one  that  grows  of  °'  °    a^j  his  melo- 
ing  to  a  very  large  e™.  ana  n 
dies  are  much  In  the  The . 

niatcly  hound  up  with  tone  co.o 

'CsrnZTl  fit  glowing 
^^p;ears  that  Sc-b^n    t^he^  Bus- 

slan  composer,  died  ?t  ij*  eufterinff 
the  Up  from  Which  he  vas 
when  m  England  last  >  -ar.  a^^^^^^^, 
he   had   Just  fl">fhedjn^^^^ 


roliectlll'^  fl'*' 

dren,  and  he  s 
some  English  f ri - 

care  to  contribute  ,      ,     ^  ' 

Ysaye  has  been   olayins   m  i-onao 
"His  plaving  Is  as  iVbnderful  as  ever. 
Mark  Hambourg  wi\  give  a  Pjano  re- 
cltal   there  eariy  iiAJune.     Mr.  Ver- 
brugghen  says.  apr<*08  of  h  s  Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms  fitlval:  "Nothing 
would  induce  me  to  perform  a  work  by 
a  living  German   composer.  Rutland 
Boughton  Is   carrying  out  his  scheme 
of   festival,    opera   and   dramatic  per- 
formances at  Glastonbury.    An  excerpt 
from  his  "Birth  of  Arthur  a"^ 
cell's  "Dido  and  Aeneas"  were  set  down 
for  Whitsuntide,  and  for  the  summer 
there  is  talk  of  open-air  performaiices. 

The  Times  thought  that  Mr.  Ver- 
brugghen  often  weakened  the  sinews 
of  Brahms's  Requiem  by  Indulging  In 
slackenlnKs  and  qulckenlngs.  whereas 
the  whole  tremendous  range  feeljns 
is  meant  to  be  expressed  with  n  the 
bounds  of  an  unvarying  beat,  although 
of  course  the  tempi  of  the  several 
movements  vary.  « 

Pablo  Casals's  first  wife.  Mme.  Gull-, 
hermlnla  Suggla.  gave  a  reinarkable 
performance  of  Dvorak's  'fl'"  concerto 
In  London  May  1,  "proving  her  title 
once  more  to  a  foremost  place  among| 
'cellists  of  her  own  sex.  If  not  of  both 
sexes."  ,      .  . 

Ravmonn  Roze,  remembered  here  by 
his  association  with  the  Boston  Opera 
House  not  only  accompanied  one  of 
his  comoositions  at  a  concert  given  by 
Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  in  London  last 
month;  he  also  sang  It! 

In  the  list  of  singers  engaged  for  the 
Russian  opera  season  In  London  we; 
find  these  names:  '•Nina  May,  Opera 
Comlqire.  Paris,  and  the  Boston  Opera" ; 
"Constantin  Stroesco,  Boston  and  Mon- 
treal Opera";  "Henri  de  Poter,  Paris 
and  Boston."  We  remember  Mr.  Stroes- [ 
co;  but  who  is  Nina  May?  Is  "Henri, 
de  Poter"  our  old  friend  the  "beeping''] 
tenor,  Fernand  de  Potter?  The  excel- 
lent Leon  Lafitte  will  be  with  this 
Russian  company,  also  Marguerite 
Sylva  whose  Carmen  at  the  Boston 
'opera  House  is  gratefuUy  remembered. 
The  Mariensky  Theatre  at  Petrograd 
will  produce  Albert  Goates's  ojJera, 
"  \mourbannipal."  Coates  Is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  his  wife,  the  librettist, 
is  also  English. 

It  must  be  nearly  time  that  the  rumor 
started  on  its  wild  career  once  more  as 
to  Mascagni  and  Puccini  both  compos- 
ing operas  to  the  same  libretto.    I  do 
not  think  I  have  heard  It  for  a  year 
until  I  read  the  other  day  that  ihey 
were  after  "1  due  ZoecolPlti.  "  founded 
on  Ouida's  "Two  Little  Shoes."  Messrs. 
Hioordi.  however,    seem  to  have  stated 
that  they  have  tecured  tlv  book  from 
Oulda's  heirs  for  Puccini  only,  and  that 
the  actual   libretto,    in   four  acts.  Is 
being  prepared  hv  Giuseppe  Adaml.  We 
are  told  also  that  Pucs^^lni  is  now  com- 
peting the  scoring  of  his  comic  opera, 
"La  Rondlne."    Has  anyone,  even  Puc- ! 
clnl  himself,  kept  a  list  of  the  operas, 
he  Is  "writing,  "  all  of  which  are  said 
to  be  "far  advanced"?    There  must  be 
about  flve-p.nd-twenty  of  them  some-' 
where!- Dally  Telegraph,  May  4.  ' 

Miss  Claudia  Muzlo.  the  young  Ital- 
ian daughter  of  an  old  stage  hand  at 
Covent  Garden,  who  made  a  Btrong  un- 
pression  last  summer  at  Covent  Garden 
is  now  singing  In  opera  in  I-norence  with 
Amadeo  Bassl.  under  the  direction  of 

Mascheronl.   

There  Is  talk  of  the  recent  formation 
of  an  Italian  trust  made  up  of  the 
Scala,  Costanzi  and  Colon  theatres  at 
Milan,  Rome  and  Buenos  Ayres,  respec- 
tively. The  main  object  of  the  trust  is 
to  reduce  expense  and  increase  effec- 
\  tlveness  by  means  of  the  interchange  ot 
artists,  productions,  etc.  ^  , 

The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  ended  its 
season  of  sympl;  ny  concerts  in  Lon- 
don on  May  1.  Daring  the  nine  months 
of  war  it  gave  112  concerts,  includms 
61  promenade,  30  Sunday  afternoon,  14 
symphony  and  7  prlvkte  concerts.  At 
the  last  symphony  concert  Scriabln  s 
memory  was  honored  by  a  performance 
of  Chopin's  funeral  march. 
1  Valuer,  a  French  oneratit  bass,  made 
his  first  appearance  In  London  on  -May  2 
andiwas  palsed  for  his  voice,  diction  and 
forcible  dramatic  sty!©. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford  recalls  a  remark 
made   by    Brahms   shortly  before  his 
death.      "Pointing  to  England  and  to 
Russia,"  says  the  Times,  "Brahms  said 
of  the  one,  'Something  will  come  of  that 
!  country,'  and  of  the  other,   'There  is 
.  great  movement.'  Brahms  had  not  par. 
1  tlcular  partiality  for  either.   In  «plte  of 
I  the  personal  respect  which  existed  be- 
tween   him    and    Tschaikowsky,  they 
mutually  agreed  that  the  music  of  each 
■was  antipathetic  to  the  other.  Brahms 
steadfastly  avoided  a  visit  to  England, 
partly  because  of  his  horror  of  dress 
clothes  and  all  that  those  garments  Im- 
ply.   But  he  was  not  Ignorant  of  Eng- 
land." 


■wlaiKl.'i,   and   desomjea  -it 
f  columns  yesterday.  Itu- 
as  to  a  dramatic  surprl.s' , 
'Observers    could   see  the 
r  ■r"f  Lady  Wem'ner,  who  has 

1     !   I  I  )f  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross, 

was  disco\  (  1.  il  early  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion behind  Mr.  Anderson's  rostrum. 
With  her  was  Mr.  Leopold  Davis,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  who, 
If  he  had  lived,  would  have  revelled  in 
this  sale.  Close  at  hand  was  Mr.  Hill, 
the  famous  violin  expert,  and  on  the  left, 
and  in  sight  of  the  auctioneer,  was  Mr. 
Robert  Brandt,  a  well  known  amateur, 
who  possesses  a  tine  collection  of  Instru- 
ments. Up  came  the  'Strad.'  XIOOO  Mr. 
Brandt  began,  and  at  every  rise  was 
checked  by  Mr.  Davis,  receiving  encour- 
aging nods  from  Lady  Wernher.  At 
'£2000  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  finished, 
and  she  stopped  to  applaud  his  opponent. 
But  she  again  urged  on  her  agent,  until 
£2500  was  reached. 

"Hastily  glancing  round,  Lady  Wernher 
'saw  that  she  had  won,  and  called  out 
loudly  to  Mr.  Davla,  'Be  quick!  Tell  blm 


.r  ,  text  Of  the  prologue  to  his 
poetical  Scriabln  was  suffer- 

"Mystery."  ^.h*="  ""Jf.fore  his  death. 
Ing  terrible  t»am  3"«tJ.«f°J^d  his  last 
he   clutched  .h'B   hands  a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^-ord?  ^\'ere,     ^  liT^^j  ,  .,|,  h-iin'— 


i«L    c  tf—  Lord  New- 

Tne  Selling  ,  ^. 

"  land's  Stradlva- 

Of  a  rius    was  sold 

Famous  "Strad"  twic*  in  a  day 

at  Ch'lstie's  In  London  at  auction  for 
the  Red  Cross  fund.  The  Dally  Telegraph 
of  April  23  gives  thle  account.  A  cncket 
bat  had  been  sold  for  Jfu'neas.  The 
signatures  of  66  famous  cricketers  were 
on  its  surface.  , 
"Still  the  huge  company  that  enjoyed 
this  refreshing  Interlude  know  ful  wel 
that  the  legions  had  reaUy  assembled  u 
witness  thf  bidding  for  the  'Btrad'  slve, 


to  offer  it  again  from  me!'  As  the  ham- 
mer fell,  Mr.  Davis  was  In  time  to  let 
the  auctioneer  understand  Lady  Wern- 
her'B  generous  wishes,  and  after  the 
applause  had  died  away  Mr.  Anderson 
announced  that  Lady  Wernher.  having 
benefited  the  Red  Cross  fund  with  her 
splendid  bid  of  £2500,  was  now  anxious  to 
sell  the  'Strad'  again  on  behalf  of  the 
noble  fund.  Once  mora  Mr.  Brandt 
started  the  compeUtlon  at  £1000,  but  with 
no  Lady  Wernher  against  him  this  Ume, 
succeeded  In  winning  the  violin  at  £1400. 

"Experts  will  at  once  recojnlze  this  to 
be  a  very  handsome  sum.  The  record 
bid  at  Puttlck's,  the  well  known  musical 
I  auction  room,  stands  actually  at  £1500  ■ 
for  the  Booth  violin  In  1911,  although 
this  was  amended  to  £2000,  as  a  private 
offer  which  was  accepted  Immediately 
afterward.  Up  to  that  time  the  Sir 
WllUam  Avory  'Strad,'  sold  In  1909  for 
£9'76  was  the  British  sale  maximum. 
Long  before  the  war  a  'Strad'  mads 
£2060  at  Stuttgart. 

••Musicians,  too,  will  recall  the  Strad 
appearing  atPutUck's  11  years  ago,  fetch- 
ing £700.    It  had  a  quaint  history.  Forty 
years   ago   an   itinerant  violinist— one 
•Jack  the  Painter'— bought  it  for  25s 
from  a  gentleman's  servant,  who  had 
tried  to  persuade  a  music  seller  to  'swap 
It  for  a  concertina'    Glueing  It  well  In- 
side and  out  'Jack'  used  to  play  on  it 
for  pence  In  Nottlng-hill  and  Maryle- 
bone.    At  length  he  sold  It  to  the  late 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hill  for  £25,  who  transferred  it 
'  to  the  late  Mr.  David  Laurie  at  £80.  It 
'  was  this  Mr.  Laurie  who  sold  the  1702 
.  'Strad'  offered  yesterday  to  Lord  New- 
lands's  father  at  about  £400.  As  we  stet- 
'  ed  yesterday,  this  nobleman  was  a  line 
executant,  and  found  solace  in  his  fa- 
vorite violin  s  'lovely  tone.'  Today  Lord 
Newlands  must  feel  a  happy  man.  Al- 
ready he  had  helped  the  Red  Cross  by 
giving  1000  guineas  tor  the  Cocherell  sil- 
ver-rings, and  had  cheered  a  bereaved 
friend  by  handing  them  back  as  memo- 
rials of  a  gallant  son  dying  for  his  coun-| 
try.   Now,  by  offering  his  own  father  si 
loved  violin,  he  has  been  the  cause  of 
adding  £3900  to  aid  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, and  in  this  noble  sacrifice  Lady  Wern- 
her has  played  the  true  womanly  part._ 

"Every  donor  who  assisted  in  the  day's 
total  realizing  £5137.  and  making  the  ag- 
gregate over  £31.000,  seemed  content  to 
let  Tom  Hayward's  bat  and  the  New- 
lands  'Strad'  command  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm. A  man  with  a  long -memory 
tried  to  find  the  vindication  of  Christie's 
In  the  triumph  of  the  violin  be<»use  he 
once  saw— aeons  ago— a  grand  piano 
which  had  somehow  got  Into  a  sale  of 
old  French  furniture  slip  through  at  a 
guinea.  He  was  on  safer  ground  when 
he  recalled  the  'cello  of  George  IV.. 
which  was  sold  some  years  ago  for  M 
guineas.  Elaborately  painted  with  th« 
Roj'al  Arms.  It  also  had  the  legend.  'Lib- 
erty and  Loyalty'— diplomatic  advice.  In- 
deed, to  any  court  musical  critics  who 
thought  they  knew  something  about 
'cello  playing."  .  tn_ii.. 

The  sale  led  a  writer -for  the  Dally 
Chronicle  to  say:  "It  always  gives  me  a 
shiver  when  the  sale  of  S.  Stradivarliis 
violin  (as  that  of  Lord  Newlands)  Is 
sold  for  thousands.  For  It  generally 
means  that  all  its  music  will  be  locked 
up  by  somebody  In  a  burglar-proof  case, 
where  all  the  best  violins  are  stored. 
Now  and  then  a  Kubelik  is  permitted  to 
play  on  them.  But  there  are  hundreds 
In  bond!  Meanwhile,  a  man  in  the  ad- 
joining flat  is  playing  good  tunes  on  a 
fiddle  that  contains  nothlngbuta  squeak. 
With  a  flfth-rate  Stradlvarius  he-and  I 
—would  be  happier." 

By  the  way.  in  the  British  Museum  l« 
a  violin  bequeathed  to  It  by  Its  owner. 
Abraham  Newland.  As  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  England  he  had  to  sign  the 
bank  notes.  Hence  the  allusion  in  the 
old  Bong: 

Sham  A»)raham  you  may,  _j 
But  you  mustn't  sham  Abraham  New.ana. 

The  Stratford 
"F  e  s  1 1  v  a  r 

the  English 


Shakespeare, 


seems  some- 

and  the  Germans  thing  of  an 

anachronism  this  year,  but  Mr.  Benson 
Is  holding  It  in  the  right  spirit-in  the 
spirit  which  moved  the  greatest  poet  or 
all  nations  and  all  times  Tr;ien  he  spoke 
of  the  country  and  the  people  he  loved. 
The  Germans  have  sought  to  annex 
Shakespeare,  as  they  have  sought  to 
annes  Dante,  with  the  same  arrogance 
and  the  same  ill-success.  They  have 
done  good  spade  -work  In  their  editions 
and  their  treatises,  but  few  of  them 


..^  .     nil. iri  stood    him.      Bi^  ti.ii  .'k    V  ■  'it 

ar  tlio  heart  of  the  matter  wliru  -  > 
Id  that  most  of  Goethe's  loaiJIns  cli  ■ 
torg  are  "all  Welsllngens— weak,  suit, 
nlimental  creatures,  not  men  as  to 
akospeave,  always  repetitions  of  hlpl" 
If.  for  he  too  had  something  femlnW* 
liini,  and  could  only  realize  and  V0(' 
ay  the  feelings  of  women."  But  Bls- 
rck  had  the  intuition  of  genius, 
ikespeare  Is.  Indeed,  like  all  great 
et.s,  In  part  the  property  cf  mankind, 
fHr  t  he  touchstone  of  the  ;,'reatest  poe- 
ti  y  i.-:  its  appeal  to  the  elemental  pas- 
sions of  man.  None  since  Homer  has 
swayed  them  with  the  unerring  mastery 
of  our  great  English  bard.    None  has 

g known  them  so  subtly,  or  drawn  them 
with  a  hand  so  firm  and  so  true.  But  if 
his  broad  humanity  and  the  unap- 
proached  power  of  his  genius  to  create 
men  .ind  women  of  all  ranks  and  aJl 
characters,  as  though  they  lived  and 
breathed,  raise  him  above  the  limits 
set  to  peoples  and  to  states,  those  very 
gifts  themselves  are  In  him  Intensely 
English  and  intensely  national.  He  sees 
farther  into  men's  souls  than  anybody 
else,  but  he  looks  into  them  with  Eng- 
lish eyes.  His  manliness,  hi.s  heartiness, 
his  love  of  honor  and  of  truth,  his  noble 
humor  and  his  noT>le  tenderness,  with 
the  deep  vein  of  sadness  that  so  often 
runs  through  all,  are  among  the  quali- 
ties of  his  race.  We  doubt  if  any  for- 
eigner can  understand  plays  like  "Henry 
IV."  or  "Henry  V.,"  as  quite  ordinary 
Englishmen  understand  them.  We  know 
and  love  him  by  tradition,  but  we  know 
and  love  him  more,  Ijecause  he  is  in  our 
blood.  The  festival  in  this  year  of  war 
is  held  with  a  conscious  patriotism. 
The  plays  are  an  invocation  of  what  is 
best  and  most  characteristic  In  our  race. 
In  some,  as  In  "Henry  V.,"  which  Herr 
Bethmann  Hollweg  quoted  when  the  Ger- 
mans thought  they  were  going  to  take 
Calais,  In  Corlolanvis,"  or  in  "Julius 
Caesar,"  the  stirring  lines  seem  to  refer 
directly  to  the  great  ordeal  we  undergo. 
In  all  there  breathes,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  those  who  see  and  hear, 
the  English  national  temper  which  they 
embody  and  which  they  have  helped  to 
mould,  the  temper  they  have  handed 
down  to  us  and  to  America  from  the 
spacious  days  of  Elizabeth;  the  days 
when  first  we  fought  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Low  Countries;  the  days  when  w* 
baffled  all  the  might  of  Spain  and  shat- 
tered the  Great  Armada. — London  Timea, 
April  24. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wishe! 
the  people  to  call  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  grapefruit,  a  pomelo. 
Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  wish. 
It  is  said  that  a  grapefruit  does  not 
look  like  a  grape.  This  is  true,  nor  is 
it  the  fruit  of  a  grapevine,  but  the 
Welsh  rabbit,  however  admirably  made 
does  not  look  like  the  bunnv  known  to 
naturalists  and  dear  to  children.  Lucus 
a  non  lucendo,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  That  the  grape- 
fruit does  not  look  like  a  grape  is  not 
a  discovery  of  yesterday.  Lady  Bras- 
sey  In  her  book  "The  Trades"  recorded 
her  obser%'ation  In  1S85.  If  pomelo  were 
to  be  adopted,  theie  would  be  confusion 
in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling.  Pomolo,  pomello,  p-imelo, 
pummello,  pommelo  are  given  In  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

Shaddock  was  once  the  name  for  the 
fruit  of  citrus  decumana;  but  It  is  now 
In  stricter  use  applied  to  the  larger  and 
pear-shaped  varieties  of  the  species.  We 
read  In  the  "Voyage  to  the  Islands  Ma- 
deira, Barbados,  Nieves,  St.  Christopher's 
and  Jamaica,"  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  M. 
D.,  that  the  seed  of  the  shaddock  was 
first  brought  to  Barbados  "by  one  Capt. 
Shaddock,  commander  of  an  Bast  India 
ship,  who  touched  at  that  island  on  his 
passage  to  England,  and  left  the  seed 
there."  Sloan's  "Jamaica"  was  pub-, 
lished  In  1707.  Samuel  Sewall  noted 
in  his  diary,  Jan.  1,  1720.  that  Mr.  Cooper 
sent  his  wife  "a  present  of  orangps 
and  a  shattuck"  (sic).  In  Bllgh's  "Nar- 
rative of  the  Mutiny  and  Seizure  of 
the  Bounty  In  the  South  Seas  in  1789" 
we  read:  "Isaac  Martin  •  •  •  fed  me 
with  shaddock,  my  Hps  being  quite 
parched."  Byron  remembered  this  when 
he  wrote  "The  Island." 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  pomelo— the 
derivation  of  the  word  Is  uncertain— is 
a  synonym  of  the  pompelmoose  or  shad- 
dock. It  is  a  Dutch  name,  or  the  Dutch 
named  the  fruit  In  the  17th  century. 
The  fruit  itself  was  a  native  of  Java 
and  Malaysia.  "The  fruit  grows  as  large 
as  a  man's  head  and  is  round,  It  la  a 
fine,  pleasant  fruit;  there  are  plenty  of 
them  at  Ceylon  and  other  places,  and 
they  commonly  are  called  pumple  or 
pimple-noses,"  as  Mr.  Edward  Ives,  the 
surgeon  and  traveler,  remarked. 

In  England  the  shaddock  and  the 
smaller  variety,  the  grapefruit,  were 
called  forbidden  fruit.  Some  think  that 
this  fruit  was  forbidden  to  Adam.  Some 
that  the  fruit  was  a  pomegranate. 
Others  that  Eve  handed  to  Adam  a 
lemon. 

We  well  remember  the  time  when 
grapefruit  were  counted  worthless.  They 
were  practically  given  away,  if  they 
Were  in  the  market;  as  were  sweet- 
bi  ,i(ls  by  butchers,  if  any  customer  had 
tlu  queer  fancy  of  eating  them.  The 
n  I  Id  went  very  well  thenl  Today  grare- 
fiiiit  in  Boston  are  more  expensive  than 
th.  .=!libuld  be.  It  they  were  called 
pc)melo.<?.  the  price  would  no  doubt  be 
 ^ 


0'-  k  s    l  or  Prisoners. 
Id  Wags; 

■asily  the  favorite  among 
P' '  ii  on  account  of  the  vivldnesa 

'  d  the  general  interesting 
na !  work.   Victor  Hugo'p  "Les 

Ml-^'  holds  a  warm  place  In 

the  convict  s  literary  affections.  Dick- 
ens Is  still  a  favorite  author,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  Hugo  and  Dumas. 
Of  the  poets  It  Is  hard  to  say  which  one 
holds  the  foremost  place;  tastes  differ, 
and  the  average  convict  Is  something  of 
a 'poet  himself,  like  the  spring  poet  of 
fiction.  Hut  he  cannot  perpetrate  his 
had  poetry  on  his  fellow  Inmates  be- 
cause there  Is  a  constitutional  law 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
In  the  western  states,  whefi  traveling 
on  railroad  trains.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  show  an  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  classics;  you  are 
[suspected  of  having  an  academic  de- 
Igree  from  a  penal  Institution,  and  wlth- 
lln  a  few  minutes  you  will  find  your 
I  companions  as  scarce  as  a  red  Indian 
jon  the  shores  of  Manhattan  Island. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 


Strong  Waters. 

The  changing  fashion  In  drinking  is 
shown  In  novels.  The  swells  In  Oulda's 
novels  were  always  calling  for  a  "B.  and 
B."  Is  brandy  a  favorite  drink  any- 
where today?  Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson 
laid  great  harm  with  his  celebrated  re- 
mark: "Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys; 
port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspires  to 
be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flavor  of  brandy 
is  most  grateful  to  tlie  palate;  and 
then  brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man 
what  drinking  can  do  for  him.  There 
are  indeed  few  who  are  able  to  drink 
brandy.  That  Is  a  power  rather  to 
be  wished  for  than  attained." 

"Nimrod"  In  Fraser's  Magazine  spoke 
of  a  man  he  knew  whose  dally  allow- 
ance of  brandy  for  50  years  was  two 
bottles.  "I  saw  him  heart  whole  and 
well.  In  the  hunting  field.  In  the  84th 
year  of  his  life,  and  he  reached  his 
91st."  But  Mr.  Thomas  Whittington, 
who  for  years  had  taken  a  pint  and  a 
halt  of  gin  as  his  minimum  dally  al- 
lowance, died  in  1804  aged  104,  and 
w.'ilked  three  miles  or  more  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death.  Mr.  George  Klr- 
ton  drank  abnormally  all  his  life,  but 
lie  hunted  when  he  was  100  and  died 
in  1762  aged  125.  , 

We  once  saw  an  Albanian  by  birth 
who  ended  his  days  at  Geneva.  For 
'many  years  ho  had  put  down  two  bot- 
tles of  brandy  a  day.  His  face  was 
dead  white,  expressionless,  but  his  mind 
was  nimble.  His  relatives  used  to  say 
of  him;  "Poor  Jim!  Ho  would  smoke 
te«>.jnuoh<"   


IS' 


WARNERAGAIN 
AS  'VALENTINE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE;  "Alias  Jim-  I 
my  Valentine,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  ! 
Paul  Armstrong,  performed  by  H.  B.  ' 
Warner  and  the  Lonergan  Players. 

>I"n<"er  Jack  Bennett 

iiiV;'!''- V-  /  Earl  Mam 

iBllckcndoIfenbach  Jack  Taylor 

^oy^e  I«8ter  Lonergan 

Bill  Avery  John  Mcoliau 

Mrs.  Webster  Anna  Layng 

^^r<■  Moore  Lola  Mavnelo 

liohert  ray  George  Griiham 

Knfi'  Lane   Amy  Ricari\ 

'■KlHikey"  DaTls  .To-'epli  Guthrie 

••Dick."  the  Rat  Albert  Berg 

Lee  Randall  H.  B.  W.iriier 

William  Ijine  lliilievt  rierte 

lieil  .Toclyn  EiUUe  V\wUn 

^'.'''b.v  F.bert  Baldwin 

'V.'t.v  .\nna  Kiley 

W  ilhams  .Jack  Taylor 

The  play  Is  still  entertaining.  As  Is 
I  well  known,  the  savage  burglar,  un- 
i  couth,  illiterate,  murderous,  passed  out 
i  of  fiction  and  the  drama  years  ago..  On 
'  tlie  stage  as  In  private  life,  he  is  a  re- 
fined person  with  aesthetic  tastes,  fo^nd 
of  polite  literature,  a  collector  of  pict- 
ures, peachblow  vases,  snuff  boxes, 
fans,  etc.  During  his  well  earhed  rest, 
he  is  to  be  found  at  home,  for  he  Is  a 
devoted  husband  and  an  admirable  par- 
ent. A  good  many  years  ago  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  an  evening  with 
an  accomplished  burglar,  known  to  the 
world  as  "Red  Leary."  He  was  a  sin- 
gularly courteous  and  quiet  gentleman; 
a  man  of  few  words,  who  when  he  spoke 
in  gentle  tones  spoke  to  the  point.  We 
li.'stened  together  to  stories  told  by  the 
poet  that  wrote  verses  In  commendation 
of  a  popular  soap,  the  shipping  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  a  reporter  who 
had  returned  from  an  Arctic  expedition 
and  the  most  famous  police  inspector 
Xew  York  has  known. 

Mr.  Warner  Is  the  ideal  burglar  that 
has  concentrated  his  mind  on  cracking 
bank  safes  without  the  use  of  vulgar^ 
and  noisy  explosives.  He,  too,  Is  quiet, 
imperturbable  in  danger,  with  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  humor,  not  too  proud 
of  hi.s  former  skill  when  he  is  an  or- 
thodox citizen.  Truly  an  ornament  to 
the  profession  that  he  abandoned  for 
the  pure  love  of  a  But— note  the 


Kvcn  llu-  rtiJentant  ■■.liin.i,,.      '  ■■"M 
strfiv  far  from  a  bank  vault. 

There  are  other  delightful  characters 
in  the  play.  In  Sing  Sing  and  ''■' 
as  the  man  that  opened  m  a  jiftX  t"* 
keyless  lock,  the  bullying  warden, 
the  trusting  and  sympathetic  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  ^state  01 
New  York,  Mr.  Lane,  the  west- 
ern banker,  with  his  Bilk  _  hat, 
the  two  partners  of  "J}?'"^^^™ 
crime  and  in  repentance.  The-  woinen 
are  not  so  Interesting.  R^^e  is  any 
young  girl  with  an  ideal  hero  obsessing 
her  mind;  and  the  lad.es  of  the  Gate 
of  Hope  Society  are  animated  carlca- 

^Then  there  is  Doyle,  the  <:Jetectlve 
AS  plaved  by  Mr.  Lonergan  he  Is  ^  good 
nntured.  unctuous  person,  not  a  bit  sin- 
llstcr  His  sudden  withdrawal  from  the 
'chase  and  his  sentimental  outburst  at 
the  end  are  therefore  not  unexpected. 
This  Doyle,  having  failed  in  his  dut>, 
would  never  have  killed  himself  hke 
the  pursuer  of  Jean  Valiean  in  Hugo  s 
romance.  ,       a  it 

The  audience  was  greatly  pleased,  it 
laughed  at  every  exhibition  of  criminal 
skill;  it  was  delighted  when  .limmy  bar- 
fled  Dovle;  it  applauded  the  scene  In 
which  Bobby  and  Kitty  played  at 
banker  and  customer;  it  applauded  the 
crooks  when  they  P'e'leed  themselves 
to  a  virtuous  life;  it  was  thrilled  when 
Mr  Warner  sandpapered  his  fingers  to 
sharpen  his  toucli  that  he  might  res- 
cue little-  Kitty  from  the  vault 

Next  week  the  play  will  be  "Polly  of 
the  Circus"  with  Miss  Florence  Martin, 
late  of  the  "Peg  O'  My  Heart  '  com- 
pany, and  the  Lonergan  Players  includ- 
ing Mr.  Lonergan. 


We  read  of  the  prices  brought  at  the 
sale   In   New  York   of   first  editions, 
manuscripts    and    letters    of  Eugene 
Field.    What  haa  become  of  the  manu- 
script poem  written  by  Eugene  Field 
for  a  Papyrus  Club  dinner  a  good  many 
years   ago?     l£   we   ai-e,not  mistaken 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades  figured  In  It. . 
For  certain  reasons,  even  the  Papyrus, 
members  did  not  allow  It  to  be  read, ! 
although    the    "true    Papyrian    spirit"  i 
then  ran  high,  and  there  was  uncom- 
mon freedom  of  expression.    The  manu-  | 
script    was    a    beautiful    specimen    of  r 
chirography.    It    was    once    shown  to 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  as  a  clown. 
He  had  made  a  specialty  of  collecting 
Fieldiana,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  buy 
this  poem.     Perhaps  It  shocked  him; 
perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to  pay  over 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half;  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  through  a  collector.  Is  not  a 
spendthrift. 

A  Shameless  Film. 

If  ever  a  moving  picture  deserved  to 
be  prohibited,  it  Is  the  scenario  that 
will  Include  the  scene  of  the  murder  at 
Freeport,  L.  T..  the  escape  of  the  slayer, 
the  arrest  and  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Car- 
man We  are  not  told  whether  Mrs. 
Carman  will  be  shown  rigging  up  the 
dictagraph  with  the  assistance  of  the 
man  from  New  York,  or  listening  to  a 
patient's  statement  of  her  case  to  the 
doctor;  but  we  are  assured  that  Mrs. 
Carman  has  been  rehearsing  diligently 
for  several  months  and  that  the  ingen- 
ious Mr.  Garland  Gaden  drilled  her  for 
her  second  appe&rance  in  court.  "Dr. 
Carman  may  appear  In  the  movies 
also."  The  film  would  surely  be  Incom- 
plete without  him.  The  play-broker, 
Mr.  Wlnnlett,  says  that  Mrs.  CarmaiJ^ 
will  make  more  out  of  It  "than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gets  in  a 
year."  A  physician's  wife  that  does  not 
respect  the  confidences  of  a  patient, 
Should  not  be  suspected  of  sensitiveness 
and  shyness. 

Their  Master's  Voice. 

The  voice  of  Robert  Browning  was 
heard  through  a  gramophone  at  the 
annual  contest  held  recently  at  the 
Browning  Settlement  in  London.  The 
poet  spoke  into  a  gramoehone  in  1889, 
the  vear  of  his  death.  Let  us  hope  that 
I  he  then  freed  his  mind  concerning  pro- 
fessional readers  of  his  poems  and  all 
Browning  societies. 

Cook  Redlvivus. 

So  our  old  friend,  the  Intrepid  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook,  wishes  to  climb  Mt. 
Everest.  In  the  description  of  Mont 
Blanc  published  In  Murray's  first  Hand- 
tbobk  to  Swlterzland  (1838)  Is  this  state- 
Iment:  ''it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
[fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
nvho  _  have   made    the   ascent   of  this 

mounta.ln  have  been  persons  of  Un- 1 
sound  mind." 
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will  he  rtgara  It  chleflv  as  a  source 
of  material  for  a  thrilling  drama  or 
romance  with  the  rights  of  translation 
reserved?  Somehow  or  other  It  la  not 
easy  to  fancy  him  In  his  singing  robes 
in  the  front  rank  animating  the  soldiers 
I  with  his  verses,  as  Tyrtaeus  cheered 
the  Lacedemonians  so  that  they  won 
the  day. 


The  Italian  Soldier. 

The  dally  life  of  an  Italian  Midler  In 
peace  would  be  Irksome  to  the  luzurioua  , 
Gabrlele.     The   soldier's   day,    we  are  1 
Informed,   begins  at  4.30  A.   M  Drill! 
and  routine  continue  "with  a  two  hours'  ' 
break  of  compulsory  repose  untlll  5  P. 
M."     He  then  Is  free'  for  four  hours, 
but  he  must  bo  back  In  barracks  by  9 
P.    M.— 8.30   P.    M.    In   winter— and  Is 
supposed  to  be  In  bed  a  half  hour  later. 


A  Fiery  Poet. 

Mr.  Gabrlele  d'  Annunzio,  who  some 
years  ago  left  his  beloved  Italy  and  his 
sumptuous  wardrobe  because  he  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  his  just  debts, 
has  ^  made  flaming  speeches  exciting  to 
war.    He  no  doubt  burst  into  poetry; 
but  win  he  fight  as  a  soldier?   A  foreign  I 
newspaper  says:  "Death  has  no  terrors  \ 
for  him,  and  he  has  already  built  a  tomb 
for    himself    among    the    Apennines."  I 
Yes,  yes,  and  no  doubt  the  tomb  is  a ' 
handsome    one    provided    with  every 
modern  convenience  including  sanitarj' 

plumbing,  but  will  he  pu_t  hia-naei^  

In  danger,  or,  aovy  "  ' 


Women  Commisaionalrea. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  London  re- 
joices In  the  fact  that  English  women 
have  found  a  new  "avenue  of  work" 
in  which  they  can  release  men  for  war. 
Wearing  a  uniform  they  open  the  doors 
of  cabs  or  motor  cars,  stopping  at 
shops,  and  uslier  customers  in  They 
are  obliged  to  stand  from  8  A.  M.  to 
6  or  6:30  P.  M.  Time  is  allowed  them 
tor  dinner  and  tea,  but  no  meals  are 
supplied  by  the  shopkeepers.  Before 
the  shop  opens  the  women  polish  the 
brasses  on  the  doors  and  otherwise 
assist  in  cleaning.  "As  thay  .ire  pre- 
vented, physically,  fpoiri  performing  all 
the  duties  of  a  man  commissionaire 
their  pay  is  not  on  the  same  scale; 
but  thev  are  given  a  living  wage,  and 
their  uhiform  Is  supplied."  What  does 
the  Telegraph  mean  by  a  "living 
wage"?  Just  how  much  does  a  wom.an 
commissionaire  earn  for  standing  at 
least  eleven  hours  a  day? 


Heaven's  Gifts. 

A  London  newspaper  sneers  at  the 
title  of  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy ; 

.^11  good  gifts  around  us 
Are  sent  from  Heaven  above. 
"The  good  gifts  in  question  appear 
'  to  be  one  cabbage,  four  onions,  three 
apples,  and  a  couple  of  tomatoes!" 
Well  are  there  any  better  gifts?  What 
,more   would  the  gentleman  have? 

EDITH  TALIAFERRO 

SEEN  AT_B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Makes  Vaudeville  Debut  In  "Breath 

of  Old  Virginia," 

Miss  Edith  Taliaferro  is  the  headliner 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week,  where  she  is  making  her  vaudeville 
debut  in  "A  Breath  of  Old  Virginia,"  a 
war-time  play  in  which  she  has  the 
part  of  the  southern  girl  whose  hand 
is  sought  alike  by  a  southern  and  a 
northern  landowner,  the  southern  soldier 
winning.  Miss  Taliaferro,  well  known 
by  her  w'ork  In  "Polly  of  the  Circus," 
"Young  Wisdom,"  and  other  plays,  was 
quite  as  pleasing  in  "A  Breath  of  Old 
Virginia."  She  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 

Paul  Morton  and  Naomi  Glass,  Paul 
Morton  having  formerly  been  of  the 
far-famed  Four  Mortons,  have  a  music- 
al satire  entitled  "Before  and  After.  " 
The  pair  sing  well  and  Mr.  Morton,  al- 
ways a  clever  dancer,  does  some  ex- 
cellent work  in  that  line.  Then  there  is 
Bert  Fitzgibbons,  who  always  gets  a 
laugh  when  he  appears  upon  the  stage, 
and  another  when  he  leaves.  Carrying 
the  same  line  of  foolishness,  he  scored 
hi.s  usual  success.  Armed  with  a  broom- 
stock  for  a  cane  and  with  a  hat  of 
ancient  vintage,  he  kept  up  a  rapid-fire 
conversation  with  himself  and  his  audi- 
ence, occasionally,  by  way  of  variety, 
breaking  into  song  and  Into  fal8«  notes 
as  only  he  can. 

Four  Antwerp  Girls— Belgian  refugees 
they  are— entertained  in  a  scries  of 
musical  selections,  one  of  the  young 
women  being  an  accomplished  harpist, 
while  another  was  expert  with  the 
violin.  Arthur  Barat,  direct  from  the 
London  Hippodrome,  did  some  startling 
feats,  principally  at  chair  balancing  In 
mid-air;  Kelt  and  Demont  have  in  "Col- 
lege Nonsense"  a  sketch  that  has  at  least 
a  few  good  things;  Doyle  and  Dixon  as 
eccentric  dancers  received  a  round  of 
applause.  The  show  concludes  with  the 
Great  Toyo  Troupe  of  Japanese  acro- 
bats. 

Next  week  Maggie  Cllne  Is  among 
those  billed  to  appear  with  her  inimita- 
ble "Throw  'em  Down  McCluskey." 


CA.STLE  SQUARE  THE.A.TRE— The 
Craig  Players  in  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate,"  a  mystery  farce  In  two  acts, 
with  prologue  and  cpilogrue  by  George 
M.  Cohan. 

KUjah   Qnlmhy  George  Ernsi 

Mrs.    Qulni(>y  Miss    Beatrice  Lorins 

William  Hallowell  Magee. .  William  I'.  Carl'^km 

.tohn    Bland  Robert  Oaproii 

-Mary   \t»rlon  Miss   Doris  Olsson 

-Mr?.    Itbodeg  Miss    Mabel  Oolcord 

Peters  Dudley  Hawlev 

.Myra  TbomhlU  MLss  Betty  Bamleuat 

Loti    Max  Alfred  Lunt 

Jim    C'argan  Theodore  tYlebus 

Thomas    Rayden  Morrill  Morrison 

.TlfTgs   Kcnnc<ly.  .lames  Seeley 

I  Tne   OwiK-r  ef   Eal'ipate  Al  Roberts 

I  Those  who  faiierl  to  see  Mr.  Cohan's 
ingenious  and   aniu.slns   piece,  "when  it 
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I, ..come  rt  il  j 
you  meci  J 


i-v  Vit 


In  Boston   earlier  In   the  season. 
:   now  have  an  opportunity   ot  en- 
iS  a  tine  pf rfomiance  of  the  play 
he  Castle  Scnmre  Theatre,  where  It 
lein?  presented   here   for   the  first 
by  a  stock  company.. 
>>ven  Keys'  Is  uproariously  funny 
Trith   relieving   touches   of-  melodrama. 
The  plot   is  developed  with  e.xtraordl- 
nnry  The  element  of  suspense  Is 

>a  from  start  to  finish,  -while 
is   wholly   unsuspected,  a 
.  urprise. 
The  characters,  too,  are  amusing  and 
add  to  the  general  merriment.  Elijah 
I  Quimby.   the  caretaker,   and    his  wife, 
the  millionaire  president  of  the  R.  & 
I  E.  Suburban,  the  chief  of  police ;  Peters, 
the    Hermit    ghost:    Jim    Cargan,  the 
crooked  mayor  and  his  attendant  crook ; 
Miss    Norton,    the    reporter,    all  are 
'vTply  defined  and  contrasted. 
;  MO     performance     was     In  many 
■  cts  excellent.    All  the  characters 
conspicuous  In  word  and  action  and 
'al  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
is    an   essential.     Yesterday  the 
•were    well    cast    and  capably 
1  '  ed.     Mr.   Carleton,   handsome  and 
111  Illy  in  the  leading  role  of  'William 
H  (llowell   Magee,   the   novelist,  played 
\\  Ui  spirit.    Mr.  Hawley  displayed  re- 
in ukaWe  talent  as  a  character  actor 
In    is  performance  of  Peters,  the  hermit. 
^^l  fi  Barnlcoat  was  sufficiently  tough 

..j^  »<-.-i.;-™.j„         „<^t  ^i-  M  

<  ll  as  striking  In  the  part  of  Myra 
'  I    inhill.  the  adventuress  and  blaclt- 
f-r.    Miss  Glsson  was  adequate  a» 
il     \  Norton,  the  reporter. 

i    We  have  received  letters  from  women 
!  eager  to  vote  and  from  women  not  wlsh- 
llng  to  vote  and  unwilling  that  any  other 
women   should   have   the   privilege  of 
voting.    This  column  is  not  the  place  for 
I  !  lication  of  letters  on  the  subject  of 
!"i  male  suffrage."   Nor  will  this  column 
space  to  any  political  discussior. 

That  Military  Spirit. 

noading  the  Literary  Correspondahce 
of  fJrimm  and  Diderot  we  find  In  the 
chapter  of  May,  1785,  a  review  of  a 
pamphlet  "Considerations  sur  I'Ordre 
de  Clnclnnatus"  by  Count  MIrabeau. 
This  pamphlet,  Inspired  by  one  pub- 
lished In  Philadelphia  the  year  before, 
la  a  violent  attack  on  the  order  of  the 


ians,  a  military  nobility  which  would 
r  i.  n  become  a  nobility  of  civilians,  an 
ui.stocracy   the    more    dangerous,  be- 
cause being  born  outside  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  laws  would  not 
be  able   to   repress   it.     To  Mirabcau, 
'  1       Chinese    worship     of  ancestors 
-i  .  oied     more    reasonable.      The  re- 
v  answered  that  the  fact  of  Gen. 
I  on    not   disdaining   to    be  at 
of  the  society  should  be  flj 
answer    to    Mlrabeau's  sar- 
nd   invectives;    and,  speaking 
ington,  he  made  a  statement 


uch  on.  iou 
th  a  woman 
St  of  her  out- 
\wB  oH,  -i  r  'if  a  woman,  no 
1  "W  much  money  her  husband 

I -r.    gets    away    with  Grande 
I>;inii;  manners  while  she's  dressed  only 
in  her  lingerie,  she'.s  certainly  got  to  be 
an    iron    chancellor.     Of    course,  "you 
musn't  get  so  intimate  with  them  ti-.ati 
th«y  as'K  you  out  to  see  them  and  aXt 
that,  but  you  can  always  feel  superiop 
j  to  them  when  you  have  your  own  clothes 
;  on  and  pins  in  your  face.     I  saw  a 
■  show  in  New  York  a  little  while  ago, 
!  named  Captain  Brassbound's  somethini? 
or  other,  and  a  lady  in  the  play  ran 
!  things  by  mending  an  outlaw's  coat  and 
I  making    people    let    her    repair  their 
i  clothes,  even  on  a  warship.    And  that's 
I  certainly  a  true  touch. 

Miss  Hazel,  once  you  get  In  a  position 
i  whei-e  you  can  can  tell  a  customer  to 
'  stand  this  way  or  that,  or  won't  you 
I  turn  around  please,  and  now  will  you 
.walk  away  from  me  a  little  ways.  It's 
1  easy.   And  if  they  get  nervous  all  you've 
I  got  to  say  to  them  is:  "Why,  what  a 
!  beautiful  straight  back  you've  got.  just 
'  like  a  young  girl's,"  and  they'll  come 
around  all   right.     And   If  you're  not 
very  attractive,  as  maybe  Miss  Hazel 
Isn't,  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference. 
And,   If  you   want  to,  you   can  wear 
black  clothes  of  B.  C.  style,  and  they 
won't  think  the  worse  of  you. 

I  like  Miss  Hazel,  and  I  hope  this  will 
help  her.  KATRINE  GRAY. 

Boston,  May  24. 


A  Morning  Joy. 

*Iil!<7nen  in  the  suburbs  of  London  are 
being  replaced  by  milkmaids.  Here  is 
an  inducement  for  early  rising,  for.  of 
course,  these  maids  wear  the  traditioptil 
operetta  costume,  short  skirts  vritfy', 
vokcs  on  their  fair  necks  holding  up 
pails  to  the  right  and  the  left;  a  flower 
In  the  low-cut  bodice,  and  they  enter 
smiling,  vv'ith  a  tripping  step  and  .-ii 
swirl  of  skirts.  What  matters  it,  then,| 
if  the  milk  Is  watered  or  tastes  of  the 
stall? 

MISS  TRACY  AND 
I  PUPILSiNSOLOSi 

Miss  Mary  R.  Tracy,  soprano,  assisted 
by   her  pupils.   Miss   Anna   Brennan, , 
13  a  violent  ^«^<=/^  °"  ^"f.  ™  "^^^^^            Dorothy  Corcoran,  Miss  Euphra- 
Clnclnnatl,    as   the    creation   of   Patrl-»l    '  „„.u„,„.  ct„„v. 


modern,,  l.e.-tlons  oT'OT^VTaa  kV'^rote 
them.  The  seventh  verse  Is  tha  one 
usually  tinkered  Ve  have  recalv«d  the 
"Kellquary  of  English  Song,"  poWlshed 
by  O.  Schlrmer,  edited  with  an  histori- 
cal Introduction  and  notes  by  Frank 
Hunter  Potter,  with  the  muslo  har- 
monized and  arranged  by  a  couple  of 
English  doctors  of  music.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, the  last  two  lines  of  the  seiventft 
verse  are  feeble,  a  silly  softening  of  the 
conclusion.  Furthermore  the  last  line  of 
the  other  verses  Is  "And  she  lives  In  Our 
alley" :  not  "And  lives  in  our  alley." 
Carey's  line,  "But  let  him  bang  his  belly- 
full "  Is  changed  to  "But  let  him  bang, 
long  as  he  will."  There  are  other  lines 
that  are  not  letter  perfect  Mr.  Potter 
has  a  long  note  on  this  song,  but  he 
says  nothing  about  his  impertinent 
changes. 

Other  songs  have  in  the  past  been 
"edited"  by  prudes.     There  Is  Bayard. 
Taylor's  "Bedouin  Song,"  to  which  sev- 
QFal  composers  have  set  music.    The  set- 
ting tiy  Alfred  H.  Pease  Is  the  most 
BUlking.     Myron  W.  Whitney  used  to 
sing  it  effectively.     We  remember  one 
version — was  the  music  by  Pinsuti? — In 
which  the  line  "On  a  stallion  shod  With 
fire"  was  charged  to  a  "charger  shod  I 
:  with  fire."    Now  a  charger  is  a  "horse 
'  ridden  in  charging  an  enemy ;  one  rid- 1 
den  by  an  officer  in  the  field  or  in  action. 
This  poor  Bedouin  was  simply  hurrying; 
lo  bin  sweetheart.  | 

Some  Amerlcanisma. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Oxford  Eng- , 
lish  Dictionary,  "Spring-Squoyle;  St— 
Standard,"  contains  words  and  phrases 
that    are    stamped    as  Americanisms. 

•  Spring-fever  Is  one.  We  have  all  had  It,- 
though  spring  in  New  England  is  a 
fa'bulous  season  known  only  to  poets. 

;  "Spring  poet"  is  not  In  the  dictionary. 

'spring  board,  a  board  on  which  a  wood- 
teller  stands  when  working  at  some 
height  from  the  ground,  also  a  light 
kind  of  vehicle;  to  put  through  a  course 
of  sprouts:  spry,  "current  in  English 
dialects,  but  more  familiar  as  an  Ameri- 
canism": squall,  a  bad  temper,  used  by 
Washington  Irving:  square,  a  block  of 
buildings  bounded  by  streets— not  ani 
open  space  enclosed  by  buildings;  .gquat-J 
iter,  a  settler  occupying  land  In  a  distrlclj 


sia  Hernan  and  Miss  Katherlne  Plunk- 
ett,  also  by  Miss  Gladys  R.  Berry, 
'cellist,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Gorham- 
Glaser,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  m  Stelnert  Hall.  Miss  Tracy  sang 
these  songs:  Mozart,  Deh  Vlenl;  Tus- 
can Folk  song,  arranged  by  Schlndler; 
Harris,  April;  Schubert,  Ave  Maria  with 
•cello;  Campra,  Charmant,  Papillorn; 
Schubert,  du  blst  dio  Rub,  Ungeduld; 
Wllleby,  June  Morning;  old  Irish, 
Love's  Young  Dream;  old  English, 
Phyllis    has    Such    Charming  Graces; 


X^^aSton^)  r/es^th;;?doernot!'|Coleridge-Taylor,  An  Explanation. 


t  a  more  proper  means  of  keeping; 
»  the  military   spirit  that  founded 
new  republic  and  can  alone  assure 
Xf.  preservation." 

'  His  Little  Joke. 

Ill   the   same   volume   is  a  pleasing 
M  .  cdote  about  Nicolas  Thomas  Barthe, 
who  was  reputed  to  have  a  pretty  wit. 
"When  he  had  said  something  that  he 
humorous,  with  the  aid  of  his 
one  of  his  big  white  eyes  never 
1   .       i.i  sweep  the  company  to  receive 
approbation.   One  day  M.  de  Monticour, 
whoso  coolness  was  so   hitmg,  seeing 
tl  is  lorgnette  fixed  on  him,  upset  M. 
the  in  a  cruel  manner,  by  saying 
-tly  and  politely;  "Monsieur  Barthe, 
I   .Tin  not  laughing." 


Miss  Hazel's  Portrait. 

the  World  Wags: 
;,ow  1  don't  want  to  be  in  the  lea.«t 
•  I  sonal,  positively  not,  but  I've  been 
.    ing  to  Imagine  what  Miss  Hazel  Ray  i 
li  -ks  like,  and  1  think  I  can  see  her.  j 
I  I  .say  that  she's  got  a  plainly  tailored; 
siMui-fitted  nose,  mouth  with  the 
'  ripple  Hare,  very  dressy  Co- 
blue  eyes,  about  a  mile  apart, 
with  fine  clusters  of  pin  tuck- 
I  pink  ears  and  the  new  putty 
lialr.    I'd  say  that  she's  built 
iU;e  a  long,  cool  drink  of  water  and 


Miss  Corcoran  sang  Musetta's  waltz 
song  from  "La  Boheme";  Miss  Hernan 
a  song  bv  Massenet  and  "With  Verdure 
Clad":  Miss  Plunkett  songs  bv  Strauss 
and  Del'Acqua;  and  Miss  Erennan  an 
aria  from  "Madama  Butterfly."  Mrs. 
Glaser  played  Tausig's  arrangement  of 
Strauss  s  waltz  "Man  leW  nur  elnmal, 
and  Miss  Berry  played  pieces  by  Vleux- 
temps,  Humperdinck  and  Dunkler. 

This  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  audience  composed  of  the  teacher's 
and  the  pupils'  friends.  The  prograrn 
was  varied;  the  songs  were  of  all  schools 
and  well  contrasted;  the  Instrumental 
selections  gave  the  required  balance. 

Miss  Tracy's  agreeable  and  well- 
trained  voice  was  heard  In  music  of  the 
ISth  and  19th  centuries,  music  purely 
classical,  florid,  also  Lleder  of  Schu- 
bert and  songs  cf  simple  sentiment 
in  English.  The  Interpretation  was 
thoughtful  and  appropriate.  Thus  In 
the  first  group  the  smoothly  defined 
melodic  lines  and  the  simplicity  of  Mo- 
zart't  aria  were  respected;  the  charm- 
ing Tuscan  song  was  sung  with  the  re- 
quisite Ughtness.  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  give  undue  importance  to 
Harris's  little  Spring  song. 

The  pupils  showed  good  results  from 
Miss  Tracy's  Instruction  and  they  as 
well  as  the  pianist  and  the  violoncellist 
wera  liberally  rewarded  by  the  audi- 
ence. 


not  yet  surveyed  or  apportioned  by  the> 
government— yet   English   writers  have 
called  an  unauthorized  occupant  ot  land, 
a  squatter:  squinch,  the  verb  meaning 
to  screw  or  distort  the  face;  squire,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  lawyer  or  judge; 
squirm,  to  wriggle,  as  of  reptiles;  squirt, 
the  noun  meaning  a  display  of  rhetoric;' 
stag  dance,  stag  devilry,  stag  dinner,  1 
I  stag  party;  stage  house,  stage  stand;! 
[stage  coach,  a  kissing  game  we  used  to' 
!  play  when  we  were  children,  and  with- 
;  out  fear  of  microbes;  stake,  'n  the  Mor- 
'  mon  church  a  terHtorlal  division,  the 
see  or  Jurisdiction  of  a  Mormon  bishop; 
to  pull  up  stakes,  to  move  stakes,  to 
drive  stakes,  to  stick  one's  stakes;  stake 
and  rider,  a  species  of  fence;  stalk  cut- 
ter; stalk  borer,  the  larva  of  a  moth 
destructive  to  plants;   stall,  compart- 
ment In  a  roundhouse;  stalwart,  in  a 
political   sense,   stalwartl^m,  stalwart 
Ire;    stamps,    money    (properly  paper 
money);  stamp  "as  an  Instructive  ex- 
pression   of   fury,    formerly   often  to 
stamp  and  stare,  hence  (now  only  U.  8.), 
to  be  very  angry";  stampede,  originally 
U.  S. ;  stamping  ground;  stand,  "In  hun- 
ter's parlajice  getting  a  stand  on  them"; 
stand,  a  position,  site  or  building  for  a 
business;  stand,  a  standing  growth  or 
crop;  stand  cask;  to  stand  pat.  cards 
and  politics,  stand  patter,  stand  pattlsm; 
stand  up  to,  "to  meet  fairly  and  fully 
an  obligation,  one's  word  or  promise." 
No  doubt  we  have  overlooked  ^other 
1  "Americanisms." 


i^ndolen:  M 


Angers.    We  have  seen  liira  do  it. 

In  this  he   differs   from  Mr.   G.  K 
Chesterton,    who    Is    so    fat    that  he 
should  not  be  fussy.     Mr.  Chesterton 
writes:    "Excluding    cannibalism,  and 
the  habit  ot  eating  sand  (about  which 
I  can  offer  no  opinion),  there  Is  really 
nothing  one  can  eat  which  la  less  fit 
to  be  eaten  with  the  fingers  than  as 
paragUB.    It  is  long;   It  Is  greasy;  It 
is  loose  and  liable  to  every  sort  of  30f( 
vet  sudden   catastrophe;   It  Is  always 
eaten  with   some  sort  of  oily  sauce; 
and  Its  nice  conduct  would  involve  the 
powers  of  a  professional  juggler,  com- 
bined with  some  practice  In  climbing 
the   greasy   pole.     Most  things  could 
easily  be  eaten  with  one's  fingers.  .  . 
Only  this  one  Uresome,  toppling  vege- 
Uble    I   eat  between   my  finger  and 
thumb.    I  should  be  better  oft  as  a 
giraffe  eating  the  top  of  a  palm  tree; 
it  doesn't  want  any  holding  up. 

The  ancients  have  much  to  say  about 
I  asparagus,  but  little  or  nothing  con^ 
cernlng  the  manner  of  eating  It.  In 
iBuSh's  time  It  was  boiled  in  water 
'  or  in  broth,  and  well  seasoned.  There 
I  was  famous/ asparagus  at  Dublin  towar  i 
the    end    o*f    the    17th    century.  Dr 
Muffett    in    1655    wrote:  "Asparagus 
was  m  old  time  a  meat  for  such  em- 
perors  as  Julius   Caesar    now  every 
boor    is    served    with    them.  Sor,p 
yews  ago  the  Vie  Parislenne  published 
an  entertaining  two-paged  '^a'. ° ^ : 
UiK  the  different  ways-in  which  Pretty 
women  of  Pari,  ate  the  vernal  shoots^ 
Mr   Johnson  does  not  shudder  If  he 
hears  some  villager  say  "sparrowgrass 
Southey  insisted  that  the  'i''"!  «' 
be   spelt    "sparagrass.       There    is  a 
delightful  note  in  the  first  edition  of 
Walker's    "Critical    Pronouncing  Dlc- 
Monarv":  "Asparagus:  This  word  Is  vul- 
garly prenounced  sparrowgrass.  It  may 
be  observed  that  such  words  as  the  vul- 
gar do  not  know  how    to    spell  and 
which  convey  no  definite  Idea  of  the 
thing,  are  frequently  cl^anged  by  them 
into  such  words  as  they  do  know  how  to 
spell   and  which  do  convey  some  defi- 
nite 'idea     The  word  in  question  is  an 
instance  of  it;  and  the  corruption  ot 
this  word  into  'sparrowgrass'  Is  so  gen- 
eral, that    asparagus'  has  an  air  or 
stiffness  and  pedantry." 


ears   fluffy   double   frill   waists,  with 
■nvertlble  collar,  fastening  with  loops 
i    buttons,    and    has    shoe    tops  tO; 
teh  the  spots  in  somebody's  eyes  that 
\f  loves.    Mind  you,  this  Is  not  to  be 
ipn   in   a   personal   way,   for  maybe 
■I  lael  Is  handsome  and  has  a  nice, 
£,-ure  like  PYltzi  Scheft's,  but  she 
v.'ites  as  if  she  was  .sort  of 
'  hing. 

n  what  Miss  Hazel  writes 
the  beans  and  taking  a 
tliat  she  doesn't  like  her  job 
Why  doesn't  she  work  to  be 
I        ?    A  fitter's  Job  Is  the  easiest 
lung  ever.    She  makes  appointments  to  half  a  century, 
V  on  customers'  garments  as  if  she 
•  I-  or  dentist.    She  ' 
of  Brookllne  and 
More  than  that, 


How  Incomplete  are  even  the  largest 
encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries!  The  re- 
cent discussion  concerning  the  propriety 
of  changing  the  word  "grape-fruit"  to 
'pomelo"  led  us  to  inquire  Into  the 
character  of  one  Capt.  Shaddock,  the 
commander  of  an  East  India  ship,  who 
touched  at  Barbados  in  his  passage  to 
England  and  left  there  the  seed  of  the 
fruit  named  after  him.  The  huge  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  knows 
him  not.  Was  he  passionately  addicted 
to  the  fruit?  Some  one  writing  to  The 
Herald  protested  against  the  "coining" 
of  the  word  "pomelo."  The  word  has 
I  been  in  the  English  language  for  over 


A  Few  Words. 

A  squash  In  New  England  was  once 
known  as  a  squanter-squash,  or  Isquoter, 
or   squonter,    from   the  Narragansett 
Indian    "asquutasquash."     In    1706  a 
writer    said:     "Squash,    or  squanter- 
squash.  Is  their  name  among  the  North- 
ern Indians,  and  so  they  are  call'd  In 
New  York  and  New  England."  Does 
any  one  of  our  readers  recollect  the  use 
of   squanter-squash    In    the  country? 
Squash  Is  an  Indian  word.    We  miss 
"stack"  and  "stack  the  cards."    The  i 
dictionary  gives  "stadia"  as  the  plural 
of  "stadium,"  but  admits  stadias,  sta- 
dlos,  stadia's,  stadiums,  stadium's.    "A  I 
plural  form  'stadll'    •    •    •    used  by  , 
Byron,  'Sardanapalus,'  -vol.  I.,  has  been  j 
corrected    in   posthumous   editions  to 
■stadia."  "    Not  In  all.    "StadU"  is  In 
the  octavo  edition  published  by  John 
Murray   In   1S50.     The   word  In  "Sar- 
danapalus" refers  to  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  measure  of  length.   In  Holland's 
"Plutarch"  (1603)  we  find  In  the  list  of 
words  explained:    "Stadium,  a  rnce  or 
space  of  groiwd  contelning  625  foote.'j 
•nie  Oxford  Dictionary  Is  famous  for 
the  wealth  of  quotations,    but  under 
"springy"    we   miss   the   familiar  line 

from  Charles  Lamh's  "Hester":  "A 
springy  motion  In  her  gait." 


Prudery. 

Henry  Carey's  charming  verses,  "Sally 
rnK-"on' parlors;  ,»n  O"""  '^"^y'"  '"^  '^"'^"'^  v  >v'-h-a  in 


Identified. 

British     soldiers    are    singing    the  i 
"Swanee  River"  as  a  marching  sonir. 
The  Dally  Chronicle  says:  "It  Is  sin 
our  old  friend  "The  Old  Folks  at  IIoi, 
a  song  founded  on  a  plantation  meloa> . 
Is  Stephen  C.  Foster  so  soon  forgotter.7 


The  Martial  Mandolin. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeltung  has  pub- 
lished an  appeal  beginning:  "People  of 
Owmany.  prepare  to  face  one  enemy 
the  more'  Prom  the  caves  of  The 
Abruzzi.  from  the  marches  of  S'cily  and 
Sardinia,  from  the  forests  of  Calabria 
from  the  courts  and  alleys  oC  (.liial  , 
and  Margelina  an  army  of  vagabonds, 
convicts  ruffians  and  mandolin  t>l,a>- 
ers'  is  about  to  march  against  you.  ] 

The  mandolin  may  yet  be  as  ternule 
to  the  German  as  the  lyre  Of  T^;rtaeu8 
was  to  the  foes  of  SparU.  The  British 
soldiers  now  In  the  trenches  play 
tiarcely  on  mouth  organs. 

To  Katrine  Gray. 
Having  read  your  letter  In  today** 
i  HMald  this  li  where  I  auifc   Tb»  pace 

is  too  fast.  1  had  lntende<^  doing  ,a 
neat  little  monograph  on  the  new  en- 
velope cheiulse.  But  no!  I  am  an 
amateur  on  lingerie.  A  mere  dilettante, 
while  you.  Katrine,  dear  heart,  you 
are  the  sure  enough  snow  petalled  mar- 
guerite In  the  fluffy  ruffles  stuff. 
•Wherefore  I  fade,  evaporate,  evanesce. 
I  am  no  more. 

But  before  I  go,  it  seems  fitting  that 
you  should  have  an  epitomized  Bertlllon 
of  myself.   This  partly  because  you  were  | 
so  far  oft  on  your  estimate;  partly  be- 
cause you  deserve  to  have  your  curiosity 
satisfied.    So  then:  I  am  six  feet  tall, 
weigh  220  pounds  and  run  somewhat 
to    double    chin.     Waist    measure  48 
inches.     l    wear   number  eight  shoes 
without  cloth  tops,  B.  V.  Ds.  and  a 
,  blue  flannel  shirt  by  preference,  though 
'  when)  driven  to  It  I  have  been  known 
to  worry  Into  a  17%  linen  collar.    I  roll 
I  my  own  cigarettes  and  am  passionately 
fond  of  young  onions.    That's  about  all. 
For  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  ladles  who 
I  have  been  kindly  concerned  aa  to  the 
I  welfare  of  my  young  soul  it  may  be 
I  well  to  say  that  I  moved  out  of  the 
i  danger  zone  of  the  lodging  house  district 
■  some  16  years  agope. 

"This  then  is  the  swan  song  of 

HAZEL  RAY 

Sometimes  known  as 

HALLIDAY  WITHER3POON. 
Dorchester,  May/  28. 

In  Memorlam. 

Eulogy  ran  riot  at  the  memorial  ser- 
'  vices  for  Elbert  Hubbard  In  New.  York. 
Elizabeth  Towne.  "New  Thought  lead- 
er," said  that  «ubbard  was  the  "Twen- 
tieth century  Plutarch."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  new  thought.  According  to  the 
best  of  ourknowledge,  Plutarch  Is  known 
chiefly  by  his  lives  of  noble  Grecians  and 
Roni.ans.  Nor  were  his  essays  collected 
as  "Morals"  written  in  the  East  Aurora 
spirit.  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  a  fine  burst, 
declaiort  that  wc  could  lose  all  the  col- 
lege pif  1  '  1=  "IP  prieets  and  pas- 
tors, 1  I  aid  t*^* 
.jtor'g  .,    ,  n,  .Tnd  pood  man 

x.ould  tuiic  I  '  "'  "O 

..nc  to  Hll  H  ' 

■in'  <'it 

tIrP 


iiiy    .1    i.'l  111  raiiill\  ■  !■    .uiii  llit'ii 

prnvrd  tliat  tlie  you  i'  his  host 

'Blif;ht  bo  like  two  li  ■  h.    As  he 

9  lo.-iving,  the  host  e.u  l.  That  was 
.  able  and  eloquent  prayer;  but  why 
_icl  you  wish  my  sons  to  be  like  hemls- 
'jheien?"  "Well,  "I  didn't  nuian  any- 
thing in  particular;  but  liemlsphere  Is  a 
gor.a-soundins  word,  and  I  thought  It 
woiilit  plense  the  boys." 

Perverted  Meaning. 

To  K.  M.  P.  "Deutachland,  Deutsch- 
land,  uober  AUes,"  was  written  by  Hort- 
mann  von  Fnllersleben,  who.  expelled 
from  Pruasla  In  1X41,  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions,  went  to  Heligoland, 
which  then  belonsed  to  Great  Britain. 
There  he  wrote  the  BonR,  hoping  to  con- 
solidate the  Qei  man  people  in  opposition 
to  the  military  party.  The  present  bear- 
ing of  the  song  was  far  from  hit 
thoufbts. 

J  MA^  T-  9    ^  ^//~ 

Here  la  an  anecdote  for  the  day.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  describing  the  wedding  of 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
wrote;  "The  little  Prince  William  of 
Prussia  was  between  his  two  little 
uncles"  (afterward  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  Duke  of  Albany)  "to 
keep  him  quiet;  both  of  whom  he— the 
Crown  Princess  told  me— bit  on  the  bare 
Highland  legs  whenever  they  touched 
him  to  keep  him  quiet" 


Phrases  and  Roofs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  Interested  In  the  discussion  of 
words,  phrases,  familiar  sayings  pub- 
lished in  your  column.  Perhaps  one  of 
your  contributors  might  tell  me  Just 
where  In  the  works  of  Montesquieu  Is  ^ 
the  remark  attrlbtued  to  him  about  the 
nation  that  Is  happy  because  it  has  no 
history.  I  have  thumbed  his  writings  In 
vain. 

But  here  Is  a  more  important  question. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  town  that  is  now 
city,  it  was  the  habit  of  coquettish 
g'rls  when  they  wished  to  call  attention 
to  a  new  finger  ring,  to  hold  it  up — 
sometimes  they  put  the  finger  on  their 
lips — and  they  would  say,  giggling:  'Seen 
my  cow?"  What  connection,  pray,  was 
there  between  a  finger  rlngand  anybody's 
cow?  Did  the  saying  come  from  some 
anecdote?   Did  city  glrla  use  the  phrase? 

I  am  reaching  the  time  of  life,  so  pa- 
thetically described  by  Schopenhauer, 
when  that  which  happened  20  years  ago 
Is  a  blank;  when  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
last  month;  but  deeds,  sights  and  say- 
ings In  the  Sixties  are  as  fresh  In  my 
mind  as  the  dinner  of  yesterday.  I 
could  not  give  to  a  stranger  an  accu- 
rate description  of  any  public  building 
In  Boston,  but  I  can  draw  correctly  the 
brick  building  for  the  intermediate, 
(grammar  and  high  schools  in  that  elm- 
crowned  town.  It  was  hideous,  an  eye- 
Sore,  but  .many  of  the  townsfolk  were 
proud  of  it  because  it  was  topped  with  a 
Mansard  roof."  The  schoolhouse  was 
built  at  a  time  when  dwelling  houses, 
banks,  postolflces.  in  fact,  all  public 
buildings,  were  graced  with  a  "Mansard 
roof."  and  the  wonder  was  that  this  spe- 
cies of  roof  was  not  recommended  to 
building  committees  by  architects  of 
churches.  The  villagers  had  no  idea 
why  this  curb  roof  was  called  "Man- 
sard." nor  did  they  know  that  the  roof 
so-called  was  often  far  from  the  old 
French  architect's  design. 

It  was  in  this  schoolhouse,  when  I  was 
in  the  "grammar"  grade,  tliat  a  tall, 
thjn,  sallow  girl  sported  a  little  ring 
with  a  icddish  stone,  and  asked  me  if 
X  had  seen  her  cow.  The  boys  in  the 
high  scWool  used  to  call  her  "the  living 
skeleton!/ '  She  never  married,  but  when 
she  died  I  at  the  age  of  45  or  60  they  tell 
nae  she  -weighed  nearly  200  pounds. 

I  1-UCIKN  B.  HENDERSON.  . 
Cohasge .,  May  2S. 

Ihe  Italian  Soldier. 

lishod  last  Tuesday  a  para- 


^\  e  pu 
graph  ah 


ut  the  dally  life  of  an  Italian 


'soldier ;'  j|ow  his  day  began  at  4 :30  A. 

M.  and  drill  and  routine  continued,  with 
a  two  hours'  break  of  compulsory  repose 
until  6  P.  M.   "C.  J.  A."  now  writes: 

"This  is  only  so  during  a  few  weeks 
In  the  summer,  when  the  Italian  soldier 
1b  In  drill  camp.  The  rest  of  the  year  he 
gets  up  twice  a  week  at  5  o'clock  for 
bathing  (two  baths  a  week  and  com- 
pulsory), and  drills  but  three  or  four 
hours  a  day.  In  Florence  and  Rome  he 
doesn't  always  drill  as  much  as  that, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  get  In  by  8  :30 
and  go  to  bed  at  once.  His  food  is  the 
worst  thing  from  which  he  suffers,  as 
he  has  coffee  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
no  butter,  no  milk,  no  sugar  often  ;  meat 
■and  bread  for  dinner  with  a  soup  often  ; 
macaroni  for  supper  at  4:30.  'With 
the  macaroni  goes  a  tomato  sauce,  one 
spoonful  to  the  barrel.'  The  4:30  supper 
ends  the  day  and  at  Orvieto  the  officers 
often  gave  the  troops  their  fln^l  meal 
at  4  'to  finish  the  things  up  and  let  us 
off  to  the  ladles'— 1.  e.,  they  did  all  last 
fall  and  winter.  The  soldiers  complain 
bitterly  of  not  having  enough  to  do. 

"I  might  add  that  the  border  scouts, 
the  men  with  the  cock-feather  hats,  do 
live  up  to  this  standard  and  do  make 
Incredibly  long  marches.  In  time  of 
war  the  others  do  as  well.  The  Infantry 
of  one  regiment  in  the  African  war  a 
couple  of  years  ago  marched  fifty  miles 
without  resting  and  carried  forty-two 
Pounds  of  knapsack  as  well  as  guns 
and,  for  the  ofUcers  snnrrio  ■ 


I'  ill    M.'iU   •l"/(  I  iMiT  11' 

Italian  army  "-^  "polyrii' . i       i  i 
Imajorlty   of  the   soIdl<  i 
Ij^ecce   and    Regglo   di   '  . 
iGreek,  while  in  other  parts  of  .southern 
Italy  and  In  Sicily  Albanian  Is  the  pre- 
vailing language.   French  Is  the  mother 
tongue  of  over  100.000  natives  of  Aosta, 
Pignerol  and  Suze,  and  German  of  some 
12,000  in  Piedmont  and  Venetia.  Catalan 
is  largely  spoken  in  Sardinia;  and  in  a 
few  scattered  districts  Serbian,  Sloven- 
ian and  other  Slav  dialects  are  In  tjie 
ascendant." 


True  Castillans. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  correspondent  "M.  J.  L."  of 
Lynn  is  right  In  pointing  out  to  the  pub- 
lic the  narrow-mindedness  of  "neglect- 
ling  Spain."  Yet  there  are  some  steady 
rays  of  light  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
■ncss  which  he  seems  not  to  have  ob- 
served. 

Had  he  read  his  Herald  more  care- 
fully on  May  20,  the  day  he  wrote,  he 
would  have  seen  a  notice  of  the  an- 
nual celebration  by  the  Castlllan  Club 
of  Boston  in  honor  of  Spain. 

For  27  years  this  club  has  been 
doing  its  best  to  promote  that  Interest 
in  Spanish  history  and  literature  which 
"M.  J.  I^."  desires  to  see. 

Some  day,  maybe.  It  would  cheer  his 
heart  to  go  up  to  the  Tlcknor  room  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and  examine 
the  more  thkn  30  bound  volumes  of 
essays  upon  Spanish  history  written  by 
members  of  the  club.  He  will  see  that 
Saragossa  and  Cervantes  are  still 
"names  to  conjure  with"'  to  some  of  us. 
ADELAlDIO  A,  Cr,AFl>IN, 
President  of  the  Castilian  Club. 

Cambridge. 


The  miMrto  seaBOn  of  1914-15  la  over, 
and  the  •T»op"  corcerts  begin  next  Tues- 
day. W©  revlewedl  the  Symphony  con- 
certs when  the  seriSes  closed. 

Many  mourned  the>  end  of  grand  opei» 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  They  wore 
rot  consoled  by  the  attempt  to  give  per- 
formances In  Itajlaa  at  the  Boston  Th«a^ 
tre,  where  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera 
Cbmpany  opened  on  Oct.  6  with  "Aida." 
The  operas  performed  were  "Alda," 
"Carmen,"  "Luda  dl  Lammermoor,"  'II 
Trovatore,"  '  Otello/'  "Rlgoletto,"  "Cav- 
nlleria  Rustlcana,"  "PagllaccI,"  "II 
Barblere  dl  Siviglla.''  '^n  Ballo  In  Mfia- 
chera,"  "La  Boheme,"  "La  Favorlta," 
"Tosca."  The  company  came  to  grief 
early  in  November.  Th©  chief  singers 
were  as  follows — Sopranos :  Johanna 
Krlstofty,  Rena  de  Sales,  Mariam  Ardlnl, 
Kathryn  Lynbrook,  Dora  de  Philllppe. 
Contraltos:  Blanche  Fox.  Alice  Gentte. 
Caro  Sapin,  Mrs.  Meyer  Bloomfleld.  Ten- 
ors: Pletro  di  Biasi,  Umberto  Sac- 
c  hetti,  Attilio  di  Crescenzo,  G.  Opezzo,  G. 
Ciccolini.  Baritones;  Ferruccio  Corra^- 
fletti,  Pietro  Gallazzl.  Ramon  Blanchart, 
3M.  Pico,  R.  Corrucinl.  Basses:  Joseph 
Florian,  Giuseppe  Tricario.  The  conduc- 
tors were  Arturo  Bovi  and  Ignaclo  (Jas- 
tillo. 

The  Abom  Company  gave  opera  In 
English  at  the  Boston  Theatre  begin- 
ning April  Bth  with  "Aida."  The  other 
operas  performed  were  "Mme.  Butter- 
fly," "Lohengrin,"  "Haensel  and 
Gretel,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann," "Carmen."  The  chief  singers 
were  Estelle  Wentworth,  Bettlna  Free- 
m.an,  Eileen  Castles,  Edith  Helena, 
Gertrude  Francis,  Maud  Santley,  Mil- 
'died  Rogers,  M.  L.  Biggers.  Gladys 
Chandler,  Mary  Carson,  Louise  Hauss- 
man,  Leonore  Beck,  and  Morgan  Kings- 
ton, Henry  Taylor,  Leonid  Samoloff,  8. 
Kclaretti,  John  Graham,  Alfred  Kauf- 
man, George  Shields,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
Ixjuis  d'Angelo,  Morton  Adkins,  William 
Shustcr.  Joseph  Pastemack.  was  the 
chief  conductor. 

On  Feb.  2  "The  Milkmaid  of  the  Tria- 
non," music  by  J.  B.  Weckerlln,  and 
"Weeping  Pierrot  and  Laughing  Pier- 
rot," music  by  Jean  Hubert,  were  per- 
formed here  in  English  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  translations  into  English 
N.ere  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  In  the 
first  of  the  operettas  the  slrigers  were 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte  and  John  Campbell; 
In  the  second  Miss  Teyte,  Mr.  Camp- 
\)ell  and  George  Mitchell  took  part. 
Arthur  Shepherd  conducted.  There 
were  performances  on  Feb.  3  and 

.\  ballet  pantomime,  "Pan  and  the 
star,"  with  music  by  Edward  Burllng- 
hame  Hill,  muBic  that  was  imaginative 
and  effect^vely  descriptive,  was  given  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  Dec.  ?.  Chal- 
nicr.s  Clifton  conducted. 

Mmc.  Pavlowa  and  her  company  in 
Kuvcmber  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
gave  pcrforinances  of  the  ballets,  "The 
Awakening!  of  Flora,"  the  "Puppen 
Fee  "  and  "'W'alpurgls  Night,"  and  in 
March  at  tbe  Boston  Theatre  "Ama- 
rilla,"  "Choplnlana,"  "TheSevenDaugh- 
ters  of  the  Ghost  King,"  "Raymonda" 
"Puppen  Fee"  and  "Walpurglst  Night." 
They  alstf  were  seen  in  many  dance's. 

Delibes's  ballet  "Sylvia"  was  per- 
formed by  amateurs  at  the  Bostor 
Opera  House  on  Fob.  Charles  E. 
Roepper  conducted.  There  was  a  repe- 
tition on  Feb.  19. 


rierfornied:  Mrs.  1.  'l-- 
Miss    norence   Jepr-  ,  '  I'l 

Ptone  and  Wlllard  J  1  i.i,  .-lo  m],-:.?;'s. 
On  Dec.  21  "Tho  Messiah"  was  repeated 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dodge-Derby,  Mrs. 
ITariiet  Sterling  llemenway,  George  H. 
Boynton  and  Albert  E.  Bro^wn  the  solo 
sing"  rs.  The  concert  on  Feb.  14  was  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature,  with  Mrs.  Caro- 
lino  I  fiidson-Alexander,  .<!oIo  soprano.' 
"The  Creation"  was  performed  on  April  | 
4:  Mrs.  Grace  Bonnor  Williams,  William 
IT.  Pagdln,  Frederick  Martin.  The  Cen-  j 
tenavy  Festival  began  on  April  11  with  a 
performatice  of  Verdi's  "Requiem": 
Mjnes.  Gluck  and  MatzenB,uer,  Paul 
Althouse  and  Arthur  Mlddleton.  On 
April  13  "Morvcn  and  the  Grail,"  with 
music  by  Horatio  W.  Parker,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  Composed 
especially  for  this  festival  the  oratorio 
was  a  .severe  disappointment.  The  solo 
Fingcis  were  -Mmes.  Hudson-Alexander 
find  Mulford,  Lambert  Murphy  and  Ar- 
thur Mlddleton.  Addrfe.'sses  were  made 
by  Courtenay  Guild  and  Henry  M. 
Rogers.  A  miscellaneous  concert  was 
given  on  April  14,  by  Mmes.  Rio  and 
Miller,  Lambert  Murphy  and  Earl  Cart- 
wright,  the  chorus  and  tlie  orchestra. 
"Elijah"  was  performed  on  April  15: 
Mmes.  Rio  and  MlUer,  Reed  Miller  and 
Earl  Cartwrlght.  A  cup  was  given  to 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  The  work  of  the  choiois  was 
excellent  at  these  concerts.  The  choice 
of  soloists  was  not  always  fortunate. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  conducted  by 
Arthur  Mees,  gave  two  concei-ts  la  its 
o!)th  season.  Tho  program  of  the  flnst, 
.Tan.  21,  included  works  by  Baoh, 
Gevaert,  Loeffler,  d'Indy,  Bantock,  R. 
Stewart,  Brahms.  Mrs.  Marie  Sundellua 
sang  song's  by  Pergoles!,  Mozart,  Wolf- 
Ferrari,  Sibelius,  Slogren,  Carpenter, 
Coleridge- Taylor.  The  program  of  the 
second  concert,  March  18,  included  works 
by  Fianck,  dl  Lasso,  Wolf,  Lang, 
Boughton,  Bantock,  Nevtn,  Comjell-us. 
.Uobert  Maltland  sang  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, Brahms,  Strauss,  Ltilly,  Hahn  and 
others.  The  season  was  not  a  satis- 
factory ore. 

The  Choral  Music  Society,  Stephen 
Townsend,  conductor,  gave  two  con- 
certs in  its  second  season.  The  first 
was  in  Jordan  Hall,  Deo.  9,  with  works 
by  Bach,  Gevaert,  T^chalkowsky,  Lotti, 
Rachmaninoff,  Brahms,  Elgar,  Hen- 
schel.  Ford,  Festa,  Foote,  Lewis,  Lang, 
i  Converse.  At  the  second  concert  in 
R  church  Bach's  Passion  Music  accord- 
I  ins  to  Matthew  was  performed. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer, 
conductor,  began  its  44th  season  by  a 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Nov.  1".  Mrs. 
Grace  Bonner  Williams,  soprano,  was 
the  chief  soloist.  At  the  second  con- 
cert in  Jordan  Hall,  Jan.  12,  Iceland 
Powers  gave  readings  from  works  of 
Galsworthy  and  Dickens.  At  the  third 
in  Jordan  Hall,  March  2,  Miss  Marie 
Nichols,  violinist,  was  the  soloist.  Part 
songs  were  sung  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Langmaid  and  Walter  F.  Littlefleld.  The 
fourth  concert  was  in  Symphony  Hall, 
April  6,,  when  the  club  was  assisted 
by  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  Alfred  F. 
Dcnghausen,  baritone,  retired  and  past 
active  members  of  the  club,  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Choru.^,  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  and  an  orchestra.  The  oondvrctors 
were  Messrs.  Mollenhauer  and  Warren 
A.  Locke.  To  borrow  Roscoo  Conk- 
ling's  remark,  this  was  a  "halcyon  and 
vociferous  occasion." 

The  People's  Choral  Union,  Fre<lertck 
W.  Wodell  conductor,  gave  the  concerts 
of  its  :8th  season  on  Jan.  17,  when  com- 
positions by  Verdi,  Bruck,  Hadley  and 
Wcdell  were  performed,  with  Mrs.  Sta- 
pleton-Miirray,  Harrison  and  Ferguson 
as  solo  singers,  and  on  April  25,  when 
Handel's  "Samson"  wasperformed,  with 
these  solo  singers:  Miss  Mona Holesco, 
Mi.ss  Ida  Gardner,  Alfred  D.  Shaw,  Nel- 
eon  Raymond,  Burton  Piersol. 

"Elijah"  was  performed  by  the 
Elijah  Chorus  on  April  15.  This  was 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  of  an 
oratorio  by  a  choir  of  colored  singers. 
Tho  soloists  were  Miss  JSIinnie  Brown, 
Miss  Daisy  Tapley,  Roland  W.  Hayes, 
Hairy  T.  Burleigh.  Dr.  W.  Oglethrope 
Taylor  conducted. 

.V  folk-song  festival,  organized  by 
Miue.  E.  Azalia  Hackiey,  was  held  in 
{symphony  Hall,  Nov.  30.   The  chorus  of 

colored  singers  was  assisted  by  R.  Na- 
thaniel Dett,  composer-pianist,  and  Clar- 
ence Cameron  White,  violinist.  All  the 
music  was  by  colored  composers. 

A  large  chorus  led  by  George  Mat- 
thews sang  at  tho  Lutheran  Church  Oct. 
2?.  and  the  Swedish  Singing  Society 
Harmonl,  Gustaf  Sundclius  conductor, 
sang  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Nov.  22. 


The  Choral 
Societies  and 


The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society, 
Mr.  Mollenhauer 
Choral  Works   conductor,  gave 

'i.^tomary  noTicF-^i^s  find  celebrated 


Sunday 
Afternoon 


The  conceits  given  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall  drew. 
Concerts  as  a  rule,  large  audi- 
ences. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  high  order  in  respect  to  the  artists  that 
appeared  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams: 

Not.  1— Phllihannanlp  Bodetj'  of  New  lork, 
Efrein  Zlmballst,  soloist;  StraTlnsky'8  "Fine- 
works,"  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 

Nov.  8— Ollvo  Fri-mstafl;  Pasquale  Amato. 

Nov.  15— 01.ea  Samaroff.  pianist;  Rslnald 
U'prrenrath,  baritone. 

Nov.  22— First  Pension  Fund  comcert  of  the 
Uoston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Nov.  2!)-^ohn  McCormack,  tenor;  Donald 
McBeath,  violinist. 

Dec.  6— Maggie  Teyte;  soprano;  Harold  Baaer, 
pianist. 

Dec.  18— Frlt7.  Krclsler,  violinist. 

Dec.  27— l.Ticrp!!ia  Borl.  Sophie  Braslau.  Iflica 

I'  llfii,    •■.nhrr  .vtUlfl'' Innr  tlio  last  tJiree  sang 
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Jan.  Aliiia  CliiiiU,  »opi.i».>;  Efrem  7.1m 
fcallst  violinist. 

Jan'.  10 — rrhr.  Krelsler,  v!"'.lnl»t. 

Jan.  24 — Vr  \7.  KreUler,  vl.?Un1irt. 

Jan.  .<il— FripilH  llr-mpi-l,  BOi.reno;  Binma  R«o 
crtB,  ronfralto;  Holnrlch  (i'liliord,  planlat. 
Mlsa  RohertB  sung  here  for  the  flrat  time. 

Feh.  7— Marcella  Bembridh,  noprano. 

Feb.  21— John  McOonnack,  tenor;  Do«»ia  Mc 
Beath.  violinist.  ^  ^.  ^  , 

Fch  28— Harold  Baner,  planirt;  Pablo  OamlB, 
'cellist.  ^  , 

March  7— Second  Penilon  Fund  concert  or 
tb«  Boston  Symphony  OrChentra. 

March  14— Elena  Oerhardt,  Boprano;  Beatnce 
Harrison,  'cellist. 

March  21— Julia  Cnlp,  mei^o-Boprano ;  Percy 
Grainger,  pianist. 

March  2S— Margarete  Matienauer.  dramatic 
Boprano;  Ossip  Gabrllonrltuch.  planirt.  Mme. 
Matzenanet  Bang  here  for  tbe  first  time  In 
concert. 

Aprn  X8— Frita  Krelaler,  violinist 

Mar  lO-John  McCormack,  tenor;  DonaM  Mc  | 
Beath,  violinist.  ■ 
There  were  other  Sunday  concerts  i 
of  varlOTs  kinds,  by  th»  Boston  Theatre  I 
Opera  company,  by  sitigers  and  orches- 
tra at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  etc.  An 
Interesting  experiment  was  made  by  the  , 
Boston  music  school  settlement,  under 
whose  auspices  concerts  at  a  low  price  < 
were  given  in  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoon : 

Oct.  25— Maad  Powell,  vlolInlBt;  Felix  Foi, 

'"'nov.  8— Arrlgo  S»rato,  vlollnlrt,  his  first  ap-  1 
pearance  here;  George  Mitchell,  tenor.  ■ 
Nov.  22-Tina  Lerner,  pianist;  Swedish  Sing- | 
Ing  Society  llarmonl.  | 
j  ^eo.  6— Mme.  Gervllle-Eeache,  contralto; 
the  Hoffmann  String  Quartet.  I 

I  Concert  of  TheKneisel  Quartet  gave  j 
I  ,       four    concerts    at    which  I 

ChamDer  ^^^^^  pieces  were  played  \ 
Clubs    here  for  the  first  time: 
j  Zoltan  Kodaly's  quartet  in  C  malor  op.  2. 
Nov.  S  ;  D.  G.  Mason's  piano  quartet  in 
I A  major  (Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist), 
I  Doc.  1 ;  V.  Tommaslnl's  quartet  In  F 
I  major,  Jan.  B;  -K.  Schoenberg's  sextet  in 
Id  minor,  March  16.   The  production  of 
I  Schoenberg's  sextet  was  one  of  the  chief 
I  events  of  the  musical  season.  There  was 
I  pleasing  music  in  Tommasini's  quartet. 
At  the  first  two  concerts  Samuel  Gard- 
I  ncr  took  the  place  of  Hans  Letz,  who 
was  detained  in  Germany  for  military 
duty.   Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and  Lud- 
wlg  Manoly,  double  bass,  assisted  at  the 
third  concert;    Samuel  Gardner,  viola, 
and  Hymau  Elsenberg,  'cellist,  at  the 
second.   The  concerts  were  conspicuous 
for  a  more  brilliant  and  euphonious  per- 
formance than  that  of  the  quartet  the 
season  before. 

While  the  Flonzaley  quartet  gave  re- 
markable performances  at  the  concerts 
of  Dec.  10,  Jan.  28,  March  11,  the  pro- 
grams were  less  interesting  than  those 
of  preceding  seasons.  The  unfamiliar 
pieces  were  two  movements  from  a 
quartfet  by  Darius  Milhaud  (Dec.  10)  ; 
the  whole  of  Beger's  quartet,  D  minor, 
op.  74,  and  Emanuel  Moor's  three  pre- 
ludes in  the  form  of  a  suite  for  the 
violin  alone,  op.  100,  played  by  Alfred 
Pochon. 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  played  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  when  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache  sang,  Dec.  6,  and  at  Mrs.  Beach's 
concert,  Dec.  16. 

The  Boston  Quartet  (Messrs.  Noack, 

iRoth,  Ferlr  and   Schroeder)   gave  its 

Ifirst  public  concert  in  Boston,  March  8. 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  Quartet  gave  a 
, concert  on  IMarch  22.  Albert  Sand,  clar- 
inetist, assisted. 

The  Koessler  Quartet  (Messrs.  Koesa- 
ler,  Pinfleld,  Blumenue  and  Stelnke) 
played  at  Mrs.  Atwood- Baker's  invita- 
tion concert.  May  5. 

The  Zoellner  string  quartet  at  its  con- 
cert Dec.  3  brought  out  these  unfamiliar 
works:  J.  Brandts- BtTys,  Bomantio  Ser- 
enade op.  25;  G.  Samazcuilh,  quartet  In 

D.  _ 
The  Longy  Club  of  wind  Instniments 
gave  three  concerts  and  brought  out 
these  unfamilar  pieces;  Nov.  25,  Bach- 
Gibson,  Pastoral  Suite;  K.  Stumpf,  bass 
clarinet  assisted.  Jan.  20,  Volbach,  quin- 
tet; "Wootei^s,  Adagio  and  Scherzo  for 
four  flutes;  A.  Battles  and  Jean  Mc- 
Knlght,  flutists,  assisted.  March  8,  J. 
Amberg,  suite;  Miss  Mary  Fay,  soprano, 
assisted. 


Singers  in 
Recital 


Let   us   name  in 
alphabetical  order 
singers    that  have 
and  Concert  sung  here  in  con-  j 
certs  and  recitals.    B.  S.  O.  stands  for 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra ;  H.  &  H.  I 
for  Hatidel  and  Haydn;  C.  S.  for  Cecilia  j 
Society;  K.  Q.  for  Knelsel  quartet;  L.  , 
for  Longy  Club;  S.  H.  for  Symphony 
Hall;  P.  C.  U.,  People's  Choral  Union; 
B.  O.  H.,  Boston  Opera  House;  T.  T., 
Tremont  Temple  Course. 

Althouse,  Paul.  H.  &  H.,  Verdi's 
Requiem,  April  11;  Amato  Pasquale,  B. 
S.  O.,  Oct.  30;  S.  H.,  Nov.  8,  Antln,  Mary, 
Oct.  26;  Atwood-Baker,  Martha,  May  5, 
Invitation  concert,  Marteau's  eight  Songs 
with  string  quartet. 

Bach,  Emllle,  Toy  Th'^atre.  Jan.  31; 
Bayes,    Nora,    K.,    May   10;  Bispliam. 
David,  T.  T.,  Jan.  7;  Borl,  Lucrezla 
H.,  Dec.  27;  Botta,  Luca,  S.  H.,  De< 
Boynton,  George  H.,  H.  &  H.,  Dec 
Braslau,  Sophie,  S.  H..  Dec.  27;  Brov.  n,  ;; 
A.  B.,  H.  &  H.,  Dec.  21;  Brown,  Minnie  il 
A.,  "Blijah,"  April  IS;  Burleigh,  Harry  | 
T.,  "Elijah,"  April  16.  , 
Calve,  Emma,  K.,  May  3;  Cartwrlght, 
Earl,  H.  &  H.,  April  14,  15;  Chlpraan, 
John,  Dec.  8;  Constantino,  F.,  Wilbur 
Theatre,    Nov.    1;    Crescenzo,    A.  Di, 
:'Tarch  11.  T.  T. :  Culn.  Julia.  Jan.  18, 
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'Fftimliar  and 


reb.  J2  (B.  S.  O),  Feb.  27.  March  ?1 
'  vlth  Perry  Gralngerj. 

Delaunofs.  Raymonde,  S.  H.,  Dec.  19; 
T  odgre-Derby,  Ellza.beth,  H.  &  H..  bee' 
Draper,  Paul.  Nov.  25,  B.  S.  O..  Nov 
-    for  cl.arlty,  Dec.  10,  B.  S.  O..  Feb  € 
1  ifavlt.  Feb.  23. 
r.  Eva  A.,  March  31;    Endert,  p'^'"''''  Margel,  Nov.  16. 
ii  Van,  Dec.  19;  S.  H.  recital, '    Hocheteln,  David,  Jan 


Beseklrsk."'!  VV'assl- 
ly.    Deci   >0.  First! 
^  time.       \  I 

^    Newcomers     DurrelA  Josephine  i 

KfUi.  ^  '! 

EIrh  '  elm.  Henry,  Feb.  K. 
'  ?r,  Nina.  March  22. 
Glttelson,   Frank,   Nov.  6, 


19, 


'lary,  L.  C,  March  3;  Ferguson, 
i:.,  i  .  C.  U..  Jan.  17;  Ferrarl-Fontana, 
E.,  April  23;  PL<ther,  Bernlce,  T.  T.  Jan 
.■28;  Flint,   Wlllard.  H.   &  H..    Dec.  2o" 
I  Fontenay-Coudert,   B.    O.    H.,    Dec.  8 


first  time, 

first  time. 
Howard, 


Fornarl.  R..  T.  T..  April  8;  Fremstad,' 
I  Olive,  S.  H.,  Nov.  8;  Frlck,  Karola,  Dec. 

'Tibrllowltach,  Mrs.  Ossip,  Dec.  13,  Feb, 
!  Gardner,  Ida,  P.  C.  U.,  May  25;  Ger- 
1  Hcit,  Elena,  March  14;  March  26,  B.  S. 
'  :  GervlUe-Reache,  J.,  Boston  Theatre! 
'  1 0.  6;  Gluck,  Alma,  S.  H.,  Jan.  3;  H. 
.V  H  .  April  11. 

tlackett,  Arthur,  Feb.  18,  T.  T.-  Har- 
i  i  on,  Percy.  P.  C.  U.,  Jan.  17;  Harrold 
"  ville.  K.,  March  T;    Hayes.  R  W 

12,  "Elijah,-  April  15;  Helnrlch,' 
J  1  .a,  Jan.  27;  Hemenway,  Harriet  S., 
H  &  H.,  Dec.  21,  recital  April  8;  Hem- 
:  '.  Frieda,  S.  H.,  Jan.  31;  Hlnlde,  Flor- 
c,  B.  S.  O.,  Dec.  18;  Holesco,  Mona, 
I'  C.  U.,  April  25;  Holt,  Gertrude,  Feb. 
M;  HudBon-Alexander,  Caroline,  H  & 
H.,  Feb.  14,  April  13;  Hunt,  Helen  Allen 
Dec.  8;  Huntington,  Clara,  T.  T.,  March 

Jepperson,  Florence,  H.  &  H.,  Dec.  20- 
Joern,  Karl,  K.,  April  12. 


Holding.  Franklyn,  Feb.  23 
"W.  I.,  Nov.  12. 

Krelsler,  Fritz,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  2,  B.  S. 
O.,  JaJi.  10,  Jan.  24,  April  18. 

McBeatb,  Donald,  at  Mr.  McCormack's 


Noack,  Sylvaln.  April  17,  B.  S.  O. 
Ondrlcek,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  March  10. 
Pochon,  Alfred,  Flonzaley  qt.,  March 
11;  Powell.  Maud,  Oct.  25,  Boston  Thea- 
tre. 

Qulroga,  M-,  April  19,  Keith's  Theatre. 
First  time. 

Serato,  Arrigo,  Nov.  8,  Boston  Theatre, 
first  time.  Seydel,  Irma,  March  1; 
Spalding.  Albert.  Nov.  12,  April  29. 

AVhite,  C.  C,  Nov.  80;  Witek,  A.,  Feb 
23,  Nov.  14,  B.  S.  O. 

Zlmballst,  Efrem,  Nov.  1,  8.  H.;  with 
Alma  Gluck,  Jan.  3.  ; 


Vloloncelllstatj 
Casals,  Pablo, 
■with  Mr.  Bauer 
Various  Concerts  Feb.  28,  March 
29;    with    B.    S.    O.,    March    5;  Guro-, 


Other 
Soloists  in 


Mr  Gittcl.=on.  a  new-romr-  ,  nuvv  - 
tised  as  "the  Vulcan  of  the  VloUn,  ' 
played  as  Vulcan  might  have  fiddled  lu 
an  hour  oft  from  the  forge.  He  has 
solid  attainments,  but  he  has  been  over- 
praised abroad  to  his  injury.  Mr.  and; 
Mrs.  Ondrlcek  played  with  Bohemian 
dash  Maud  Powell  drew  a  great  audi-  ; 
ence  to  the  Boston  Theatre.  We  have, 
spoken  of  Mr.  Serato.  Mr.  Spalding 
igave  two  Interesting  recitals,  and 
pleased  by  his  interpretation  as  -well  as 
by  his  technical  acquirements.  Mr. 
Pochon  showed  that  an  excellent  en- 
semble player  can  also  charm  as  a 
virtuoso.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Casals  is  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
adventure  a  consummate  artist,  but  -we 
have  heard  violoncellists  that  moved  us 
more.  Too  often  he  reminded  us  of  the 
young  man's  characterization  of  Maud 
In  Tennyson's  poem.  Mr.  Malkln,  In  his 
first  season  here,  showed  that  he  is  weil 
equipped.  Miss  Harrison  has  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  among  them  that  of 
confiding  her  own  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions to  the  audience. 

This  review  of  the  season  Is  neces- 
sarily IncomnJete.  Recitals  were  given 
by  local  slngprs,  pianists,  violinists, 
that,  highly  creditable  to  them,  were 
enjoyed  by  the  hearers.  There  were 
concerts  of  a  quasl^prlvate  nature  that 
are  not  mentioned  here;  also  concerts 
arranged  for  charitable  purposes. 


Notes  on 
the  Dtama 


wltsch,  Sara,  Nov.  U;  Harrison,  Bea- 
Klng-Clark,  Mme.,  Toy  Theatre,  Jan.  i  trice,   March  14,  S.  H.;  Malkln,  ^osef, 

Dec.  12,  B.  S.  O.  (first  time),  with  Mr. 
Lauder  Harry,  .Shubert  Theatre.  Nov      and  Mrs.  Witek,  Feb.  23.   Orrell,  Luclla. 

"A.  T  ,   _  ^  ^^^jj        warnke.  H.,  Nov.  H.  B.  S.  O.  ' 

Willeke,  K.,  Jan.  5,  K.  Q. 
Viola:  Ferlr,  Emtio,  March  13.  B.  S.  O. 
Flutists:  Brook,  A..  April  28;  LAUcella. 
N..  Nov.  11;  Maquarre,  Andre.  Feb.  13,' 
B.  S.  O.;  North.  C.  K..  Deo.  10,  T.  T.; 
Petersen,  Julie,  Dec.  3. 

Oboist:    Longy,  Georges,  March  13,  B. 
S.  O. 

Clarinetist:  Sand,  A..  March  3,  L.  C; 
March  22.    His  first  season  here. 
Harpist:    Sassoll.  Ada,  April  26. 
Organists:  Marshall,  John  P..  B.  S.  O. 
Dec.  26.  April  3;  Rechlin,  E.,  Oct  29. 


30;  Levcronl,  Elvira,  March  11,  T.  T. 

Maltland,   Robert,    C.    S.,   Marcli  18- 
^'  riui,  Frederick,  H.  &  H..  April  4 
iUnelli,  G.,  Dec.  19    S.  H.;  Matzen- 
!    -^r  .  March  28,  P.  H.;  April  11,  H. 
V  !  I      '  Connack,  John,  Nov.  8,  29,  Feb. 

y  9:  Middleton.  Arthur,  S  H 
'  '     -;;  April  11,  H.  &  H.;  Miller.  Chri.s- 
'  '      H.  &  H.,  April  H.  15;  Miller,  Reed 
II       H.,  April  15;  Mitchell,  George.  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  Nov.  8;  Mulford.  Florence 
April  13,  H.  &  H.;  Murphy,  Lambert! 

Apollo  CMy,  April  «,  H.  &  H.,  April 

13,  14;  Murray,  Stapleton,  Jan.  17,  P. 

O.  V. 

Nielsen,  Alice,  AprU  8,  T.  T.  ! 

Oulukano.  N.,  Feb.  16.  ; 

Pagdln,  W.  H.,  April  4,  H.  ft  H.;  I 
Palmer,  Margaret,  April  28;  Plersol,  I 
Burton.  April  2B,  P.  C.  U.,  Plancon,  C.  I 
Pol.,  March  11,  T.  T. 


Sundry 
Comments 


On  the  whole, 
the  season  was 
an  interesting 

Made  at  Random  one.  we  have 

mentioned  the  violinists  whojjlayed  here 
Rappold.  Marie,  April  26;  Rennyson,  ,1  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Serata  deserved  i 
Gertrude.  Nov.  12;  Reynolds,  Louise  S.,  \\  wider  hearing,  also  greater  attention, 

s^i^.fRfbe^Vs,^^°^^::,'M"s"'i[^;  I 

Root,  Virginia,  Nov.  15;  Rothler^  Leon    '  '"'•'-'■^"^•"•^  -""-•-r   mrr.  tl 


Deo.  IB,  S.  H. 

Sapln,  Cara,  Feb.  18,  T.  T.;  Scotney, 
B.,  Deo.  10,  T.  T.  Feb.  18,  T.  T.;  Sem- 
brich,  Mme.,  Feb.  7,  S.  H.;  Sharlow, 
Myrna.  Jan.  7,  T.  T.;  Shaw,  Alfred  D., 
April  26,  P.  C.  U.  ;  Steinberg,  Bernard, 
Nov.  16  ;  Stone,  J.  Garfield,  Dec.  20,  H. 
&  H.;  Sundelliis,  Marie.  Jan.  21,  C.  S. ; 
Swartz-Morse.  Jessie.  Jan.  28. 

Tapley.  Daisy,  "Elijah,"  April  15; 
Teyte,  Maggie,  Dec.  6,  S.  H.  ;  Townsend, 
Stephen,  Feb.  11. 

Wemple,  F.  M.,  Deo.  3;  Werrenrath, 
R.,  Nov.  16,  8.  H.  ;  AVhlte,  Carolina,  May 
17,  Keith's;  White,  Howard.  Dec,  10,  T 
T.,  Feb.  18,  T.  T.;  Whltehill,  Clarence, 
April  13,  H.  &  H. ;  Williams,  Grace  Bon- 
ner, Apollo  Club,  Nov.  17,  April  4  H. 
&  H. 


Pianists 
During 


Bauer,  Harold,  Nov. 
28.  B.  8.  O.,  Dec.  8, 
S.  H.;  K.  Q.,  Jan.  5; 
the  Season  recital  Jan.  23;  with 
Pablo  Casals,  Feb.  28,  March  29  ;  with 
OssIp  Gabrilowltsch,  May  IB;  Beach, 
Mrs.,  Dec  16 ;  Bishop,  Florence  M., 
March  81;  Berwick,  Leonard,  April  11, 
B.  S.  C,  recital  (for  charity)  April  14; 
Burnham,  Thuel,  Feb.  3 ;  Busoni,  Fer- 
rucclo,  Feb.  26. 

Cannon,  Franklin,  Nov.  28  :  Chaloff, 
Julius,  Feb.  17 ;  Copeland,  George.  Jan. 
7,  Feb.  18. 

Dett,  R.  N.,  Nov.  30  ;  Deyo,  Ruth,  Nov 
1». 

Ebell,  Hans,  Dec.  7,  17  (charity), 
.Tan.  19. 

Friedberg,  Carl,  Nov.  30  ;  Pox,  Felix, 

Oct.  25,  Bo.ston  Theatre. 

Gabrilowltsch.  Ossip.  Deo.   1,  K.  Q., 
Dea  12  (with  Mme.  Gabrilowltsch),  Feb. 
6  ;  March  28   (with  Mme.  Matzenauer, 
8  H.)   April  24,  B.  S.  O.  ;  May  16  (with 
Hiroia  Bauer).  Ganz,  R.,  Oct.  17;  Geb- 
1    "'.    H.,    Dec.    9,    Jan.    31,    April  26. 
in!?er.    Percy,   March   6,   March  21 
Culp,  S.  H.). 
Raymond,  Feb.  10;  Hofmann 

J..  J,  .  . 

Lerner,  Tina,  Nov.  22,  Boston  Theatre; 
lAginska.  Ethel,  Nov.  9 
Maier,  Guy,  Dec.  7.  Jan.  31. 
'  attlson,  Lee,  Nov.  27,  April  1;  Pgw- 
1  '  Carl,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  3:  Proctor, 

'an.  24. 
a..  Nov.  21,  April  8,  T.  T. 
Olga,  Nov.  16,  8.  H.;  Shwab, 
L        .  I^ec.  8;  Szumowska,  Mme.,  Nov.:33 
orapson,  Edith.  Nov.  11. 
itek,  Mrs.  Anton,  Feb.  23. 
;?ler,  Fanny  Bloomfleld,  Feb.  18. 


'  John  McCormack,  the  singer,  were  the 
two  box-office  magnets  of  the  greatest 
power;  nor  Is  It  probable  that  the  for- 
mer's service  in  the  Austrian  army,  the 
Btory  of  his  wound,  and  printed  accounts 
of  his  adventures  lessened  his  popular- 
ity. Mine.  Sembrich  keeps  her  hold  on  I 
her  audience,  but  she  was  disappointed 
when  she  sang  here  In  aid  of  the  Polish 
sufferers,  on  March  28.  Of  the  singers, 
Mme.  Julia  Culp  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory;  Indeed,  she  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  among  Ueder  sing- 
ers now  before  our  public.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  extend  her  reper- 
toire. Songs  by  Duparc,  Q.  Faure,  De- 
bussy and  other  Frenchmen  are  certain- 
ly worthv  of  her  attention.  Miss  Hlnkle 
-sang  beautifully  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert, while  Mr.  Amato  did  not  do  him- 
self Justice,  or,  rather,  ho  tried  to  sing 
too  well.  The  singing  of  Mme.  Gluck 
'  was  a  feature  of  the  season.  Mr.  Botta 
and  Miss  Delaunols  made  a  favorable 
Impression.  Miss  Braslau  and  Miss  Rob- 
erts are  not  yet  prepared  for  concert 
work.  Mme.  King-Clark  sang  with  dis- 
couraglngly  attendant  circumstances. 
Miss  Nielsen  showed  a  greater  variety 
in  expressive  Interpretation  than  In  con- 
certs of  preceding  seasons.  Miss  Ger- 
hardt  was  not  In  her  best  vein.  There 
Is  a  melancholy  Interest  In  remembering 
Mme.  GerviUe-Reacheat  theBoston  "The- 
atre. Her  death  is  sincerely  mourned.  It 
was  not  easy  to  recognize  in  Miss  Hem- 
pel  the  brilliant  singer  in  opera.  Of  the 
quartet  In  Verdi's  "Requiem.  Mme. 
Matzenauer  was  the  only  one  that  sang 
in  the  appropriately  dramatic  style. 

The  pla%-lng  by  Messrs.  Bauer  and 
Gabrilowltsch  was  delightful,  in  recital 
and  In  ensemble.  Mr.  BuSonI,  who  was 
too  tired  to  keep  his  ensagement  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  gave  a 
remarkable  Interpretation  of  pieces  t^■. 
Bach,  pieces  undisturbed  and  trans- 
cribed. Mr.  Copeland  was  again  slngu- 
lariy  poetic  and  elusive.  Carl  Fried- 
berg. a  new  comer,  was  eminently  re- 
spectable. Mr.  Ebell.  also  a  new-comer, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  thoughtful  pian- 
ist with  adequate  technic.  Mr.  Ganz 
did  not  leave  a  marked  impression.  Mr. 
Borwick,  who  played  admirably  In  a 
cool  English  fashion  at  a  Symphony 
concert,  gave  his  recital  for  charity. 
»nd  the  critics  were  not  Invited.  Mr. 
Oebhard  was  more  effective  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  Bach  than  of  Chopin.  Miss 
Lerner  again  gave  pleasure.  Mr.  Hof. 
mann.  of  course.  Is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  leading  pianists,  althou^  he  Is  not 
distinctively  emotional,  and  at  times 
plays  In  an  almost  perfunctory'  manner 
Mme.  Zelsler  displayed  her  accustomed 
fire  brilliance  and  individuality.  Mr. 
Grainger  was  a  singularly  Interesting 
i7i,'arltlon. 


Some  very  unpleas 
ant  stories  are  reach 
ing    London    of  the 
and  Music  way  in  whloh  certain 
English   actors  are  comporting  them 
selves  In  regard  to  the  war  in  American 
dressing  rooms,  green  rooms  and  clubs. 
We  hear  of  these  persons  saying  such 
things  as  "What  has  England  done  for 
me  that  I  should  fight  for  her?"  and 
"Why  should  we  actors  be  called  upon 
to  flght?    We  pay  the  soldiers  to  do 
that!"  and  of  such  speeches  finding  ap- 
plauders.    Comment  upon  such  conduct 
Is  not  easy.    It  may.  however,  be  re- 
marked that  In  the  London  Green  Room 
Club  there  are  already  more   than  BO 
names  on  the  roll  of  honor,  and  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  theatrical 
profession  at  home  Is  helping  In  one 
patriotic  way  or  another.    It  may  also 
be  worth  observing  that  the  eftcet  of 
such  poltroonery  upon  every  true  Amer- 
ican who  hears  and  witnesses  It  Is  to 
excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  speaker.     The  emotion 
which  It  has   aroused  among  self-re- 
specting English  actors  In  the  United 
Btates— many    of   whom    have  offered 
their  services  to  their  King  and  coun-  | 
try  and    have   returned   to   England,  i 
where  they  are  now  In  training— can  | 
easily    be    Imagined.     Let   no    honest  1 
American  Judge  the  English  stage  by 
degenerates  who  have  neither  the  grace 
to  be  patriots  nor  the  wit  to  keep  their 
shame  to  themselves.— Pall  Mall  Gazetts, 
May  11. 

WTien  the  Liverpool  Players  pro- 
duced in  London  May  13,  "A  Woman  of 
No  Importance,"  Mr.  Walbrook  spoke  of 
"the  sincere  artificiality  of  the  dialogue." 

Two  violin  sonatas  were  played  In 
London  May  11;  one  by  the  Russian  A. 
Winkler,  whose  "tendency  Is  scholastic, 
and  ho  delights  in  contrapuntal  skill"; 
the  other  by  John  Ireland,  op.  1.  "Is  It 
a  half-forgotten  effort  of  youth?  One 
would  think  so  from  the  evident  difficul- 
ty the  composer  has  In  getting  away 
from  his  material." 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  ia  coming  out 
of  his  retirement  to  sing  in  the  choru.s 
at  Mme.  Clara  Butt's  concert  tomorrow 

I  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross,  Is  no  stranger  to 
chorus-slnglng.    He  possesses  a  medal 
given  him  66  years  ago  for  singing  In  the 
chorus  (as  a  boy  alto)  at  the  first  Crys- 
I  tal  Palace  Handel  Festival  in  1859,  and 
I  In  the  previous  year  he  sang  In  the  choir 
1  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  on  the 
'  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Kaiser's 
'  father,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  to  the 
Princess  Royal.    In  the  60's  he  was  a 
member  of  the  choirs  ot  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street,  and 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  at  that  period,  as 
he  once  said.  "With  the  help  of  various 
cabs,  I  did  enough  work  on  Sundays  to 
kill  40  tenors."  In  deference  to  his  wife's 
Wishes,  Mr.  Lloyd  always  refused  to  ac- 
cept operatic  engagements,  but  for  30 
years  he  was  the  most  popular  tenor  on 
the  English  concert  platform.    It  Is  now 
15  years  since,   In  the  fulness  of  his 
powers,  he  retired  Into  private  life,  "to 
give  other  singers  a  chance,"  and  only 
events  which  have  since  Induced  him  to 
interrupt  his  quiet  life  as  a  gentleman 
farmer  In  Sussex  have  been  the  corona- 
tions of  King  Edward  and  King  George 
(when  he  assisted  In  the  chorus  at  the. 
Abbey)  and  the  present  urgent  needs  ol 
the     Red     Cross     Society.— Pall  Mall: 
Gazette.  | 
The  Irish  Players  began  Its  season  in 
London  May  10  with  "The  Playboy"  and 
•■Kathleen  nl  Houlihan."   In  the  former. 
Svdney  J.   Morgan  played  Christy  and 
was  highly  praised.    Miss  Allgood,  Miss 
jUagee  and  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Kerrigan 
took  their  old  parts. 

"The  lord  chamberlain's  warning  to 
the  theatrical  and  music  hall  world  on 
the  subject  ot  scanty  dress  and  Impro- 
priety of  language  has  been  occasioned 
chiefly  by  certain  revues  thai  are  per- 
formed in  provincial  and  suburban  vari- 
ety theatres,  and  in  one  or  two  houses 
In  London  which,  while  not  producing 
them,  engage  them  for  limited  periods." 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke,  having-  a  con- 
siderable volubility  of  talk,  lik.--  to  n.ld 


fcq^^^^^^HB:-  attractions 

of  his  cuncertS^PPjHBHrerall.v    in  <h" 
Whirl  of  his  orMOT^he  "run> 
something  or  somebody.  "A*  our 
Is  Mr.  Beecham.  at  another  pul. 
In  England.    On  Saturday  It  ■ 
press.    We  have  never  yet  he:  r  j 
musician  gaining  any  very  useful  m  i  u- 
tatlon  by  his  gifts  as  an  orator. —  !■;  11 
Mall  Gazette. 

Madame  Donalda.  now  at  home  oni 
her  native  heath  In  Canada,  has  beers 
■  giving  a  series  of  concerts  on  Sundays] 
In  Toronto,  In  course  of  which  she  came 
In  contact  with  the  "Lord's  Day  Alli- 
ance." This  "watch  committee''  seized 
their  opportunity  when  Busoni  was 
soloist.  All  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
cert were  haled  before  the  magistrates, 
who.  In  course  of  their  examination  of 
the  constable  who  had  brought  the 
charge  of  a  breach  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
elicited  from  this  hero  that  all  he 
saw  "was  a  man  playin'  a  planner." 
What  a  breach:  At  various  charity 
concerts  organized  by  Madamo  Don- 
alda about  £2000  have  been  gathered  for 
Red  Cross  and  other  funds.  Dr.  Light- 
Stone,  who  tS  with  the  royal  army 
medical  corps  at  the  front.  Is  a  brother 
,  of  Madame  Donalda.  while  another  is 
In  the  Canadian  army  service  corps,  and 
her  husband,  Sevellhac,  formerly  well- 
known  as  Covcnt  Garden,  is  fighting 
In  France.  Madamo  Donalda  proposes 
to  return  to  England  In  the  autumn  if 
.  the   political   horizon   shows   signs  of, 

brightening.— Dally  Telegraph,  May  11. 
I    Joseph    Holbrooke's   new   set  of  or- 
I  Chestral    variations    was    produced  In 
London,  May  10.    The  Times  said:  "The' 
fun  of  these  variations  Is  that  they  are 
all    said    to    be    'portraits  of  musical 
celebrities."    The   composer   helps  our 
I  recognition  of  the  portraits  by  quoting 
I  Initials  In  the  program,  i  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  first  'celebrity'  of  Varla- 
i  tlon  1.  has  the  Initials  'J.  H." 
I    "Some  of  the  variations  are  exceed- 
!  Ingly  clever,  and  the  recognizable  ones 
are  very  entertaining.    But  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke's difficulty  Is  that  some  of  his 
celebrities  have  no  particular  musical 
( style  for  him  to   reproduce.    For  ex- 
j  ample.  It  is  evident  that  R.  W.  Is  not 
Richard  Wagner,  but  an  English  con- 
,  temporary  of  Holbrooke's.    As  musical 
I  portraits  F.  D.  (Dellus)  and  C.  D.  (Da- 
:  bussy)  are  certainly  the  best,  and  the  \ 
i  Tempo  di  Valse  called  R.  S.  Is  so  laugh-  ! 
I  ably  'Rosenkavalierish'  that  it  was  dif-  i 
I  flcult  to  believe  it  could  have  been  writ-  ! 

ten  10  years  ago.  This  Is  the  only  one 
;  which  suggests  caricature;  where  a  likc- 
1  ness  occurs  elsewhere  It  Is  a  sympa-^ 
I  thetic  one."  ,  i 

I  The  lord  chamberlain's  warning  to 
theatrical  managers,  which  Is  printed  In 
j  the  papers  today,  should  really  have 
I  been  addressed  to  dramatic  authors. 
iThe  "book"  of  a  revue  or  other  com- 
I  position  is  submitted  to  the  censor  and 
iappro|ved.  Afterward  It  is  altered  at 
1  iho  pleasure  of  the  comedians,  who 
I  "gag"  freely.  In  most  cases,  however, 
I  some  "gagging"  Is  necessary.  Other-, 
jwise  the  "book,"  pure  and  simple, 
j  would  asphyxiate  the  audience.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Among  French  visitors  at  present  Ini 
'London  must  be  numbered  that  well' 
known  actress.  Mile.  Gabrlelle  Dorzlat, 
who  was  last  seen  by  playgoers  here  in 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild's  "Croesus" 
at  the  Garrlck.  Since  then  the  gifted 
French  artist  has  been  winning  fresh 
friends  in  America,  where  she  appeared 
in  "The  Hawk."  Mrs.  Zain-Taylor's 
adaptation  of  "L'Epervler."  Mile.  Dor. 
ziat,  who  has  secured  the  rights  for  this 
country  of  Francis  de  Croisset's  very 
strong  play,  proposes  shortly  to  pro- 
duce the  English  version  In  London,  and 
is  now  casting  about  for  a  theatre  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.— Daily  Chronicle. 

"Nobody  Loves  Me."  by  Robert  Elson, 
was  produced  at  the  Kingsway,  London. 
May  G.  The  Times  said:  "It  looks  as 
though  minxes  were  a  hobby  with  the 
Liverpool  Commonwealth  Company.  Miss 
Eftelic  Winwood,  who  was  a  youngminx 
on  Monday,  was  last  night  a  maturlsh 
minx,  cuphcmi.stloally  described  as  "so 
very  modern."  This  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  she  was  a  merry  widow  who 

started  a  hat  shop  out  of  her  winnings 
at  'Monte.'  gave  rowdy  supper  parties 
at  her  flat— when  the  guests  laughed  up- 
roariously at  Jokes  which  left  the  audi-, 
ence  In  front  quite  cold— and  lived,  un-l 
wed,  with  a  remarkably  humdrum  solici- 
tor.   When  her  daughter,  an  ingenue 
fresh  from  the  country,  where  she  lived 
In  charge  of  a  tyrannical  grandmother 
(cane,  ear  trumpet,  lace  fichu,  and  sharp  i 
tongue,  all  of  the  regulation  stage  pat- 
tern), turned  up  unexpectedly  at  the  flat, , 
just  when  the  supper  party  had  got  to 
the  liqueurs.  It  was  awkward  for  the 
minx  and  still  more  awkward  for  the 
daughter.    Fortunately  the  usual  stage 
■  lordllng  was  at  hand  to  take  the  girl 
,  back  to  her  grandmother  In  his  car  and 
i  subsequently  to  marry  her,  almost  In  her 
own  tombo>ish  despite.    But  not  before 
,  the   tyrannical  grandmother,  relenting 
'  under  the  new  experience  of  being  "stood 
up  to'  by  the  various  victims  of  her  tyr- 
anny, forgave  the  minx  and  even,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  bestowed  an  qld  wom- 
an's blessing  upon  the  humdrum  solici- 
tor.   As  a  story.  It  was,  perhaps.  Just 
tant  solt  peu  Uieatrical.    But  stories  are 
not  much  worse  for  that.  In  the  theatre, 
so  long  as  the  characters  are  reasonably 
human,  and  the  author  of  'Nobody  Loves 
Me-  clearly  has  an  eye  for  some  of  the 
i  realities  of  character. 
1  mother  (cleveriy  'composed     by  Miss 
Alice  Mansfield)  Is  the  obviously  read>  - 
made  article  always  kept      /t»?^',  ""i;* 
.  minx  and  Ingenue  are  fresh  and  Individual. 
Tbn  minr  show."  that  rift  for  happy  ly- 


which  all  people 
oi>  rxcellfint  thIiiB  • 
W  xhoy  daughter  has  a  sc'i"'»e  ^''"1" 

'  own.  Miss  Wlnwood  exhibits  alert 
l<t<iligenco  and  a  certain  dlsciuletlngr 
<inrni.  Uisa  Rdlth  Smith,  too,  Is  an 
'asreeable,  sincere  actress.  An  elderly 
family  servant,  prlvlleRcd  to  tell  plain 
truths  to  'the  family,'  was  played,  with 
8lv  humor  by  Miss  Nina  Henderson." 

"Watch  Your  Step,"  produced  at  th* 
Empire,  J,ondon,  May  4,  described  as  "» 
veritable  avalanche  of  rastlme,  much  of 
It  most  excellent,"  made  a  hi?  hit. 

Miss  Mary  Moore  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance In  "variety"  at  the  Coliseum, 
May  10,  In  a  "section"  of  "Mrs.  Gor- 
rinse's  Necklace." 

"Striking,"  a  farcical  romance,  by 
Paul  Rubens  and  Gladys  Unger,  was 
produced  at  the  Apollo,  bondon,  May  S. 
Miss  I-/Ottle  Venne,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan 
and  Charles'.  Hawtrey  took  the  chief 
p.-ii-ts.  "Ther©  Is  the  framework  of  a 
universal  strike,  exhlljltlng  all  the  'up- 
stairs' people  forced  to  attempt  ajnn- 
trurLshly  the  menial  tasks  proper  to  he 
'downstairs'  people,  and  this  particular 
Joke  has  already  been  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted on  the  farclfal  stage.  The  best 
fun  of  the  play  Is  In  the  free  run  given 
to  the  well  known  and  well  liked  idlo- 
.'!>ncrasles  of  Mr.  Hawtrey  and  Miss 
Vonne  and  Mlsa  Trevelyan." 

Mies  Lavalllere  played  at  the  Ambas- 
sadors, London,  on  May  7  In  Pierre 
Wolff's  "Diou !  Que  les  hommes  sent 
betes  I"  The  Times  said  :  "It  Is  good  to 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  Mile.  Laval- 
llere again.  To  charm  and  expressive- 
ness and  accomplishment  she  adds  a 
verj-  marked  personality,  which  makes 
its  effect  as  soon  as  ever  you  catch  sight 
of  her  sitting  quietly  on  her  sofa,  and 
playing  patience.  She  looks  so  quiet, 
and  you  feel  so  certain  that  the  quiet  Is 
not  going  to  last  for  long.  Nor  does  It. 
In  two  minutes  she  Is  feverishly  putting 
Into  practice  a  wild  trick  for  countering 
her  lover,  who  has  Just  announced  by 
letter  his  Intention  of  breaking  off  re- 
lations. In  10  she  Is  giving  that  lover 
the  finest  'roasting"  that  ever  stupid  man 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  witty  and 
not  too  fastidious  woman.  She  wins  him 
back  very  easily — and  wins  a  coveted 
pair  of  pearls  as  well.  Even  the  stiig- 
gerlng  blow  of  learning  that  her  trick 
nfay  have  got  her  Into  serious  trouble 
with  another  man  cannot  lay  her  low. 
In  a  moment  she  Is  up  again  and  tack- 
ling that  other  man  with  all  the  femi- 
nine weapons  most  exquisitely  handled. 
And  at  the  end  the  witty  and  not  too 
fastidious  lady  finds  herself  not  with  no 
lover  at  all  but  with  two,  and  both  rich. 
"Well,  she  certainly  deserved  them.  When 
Mile.  Lavalllere  plays  Suzanne  there 
should  be  no  limit  to  her  conquests.  M. 
Andre  Randall  as  lover  the  first  and  M. 
Joan  Servals  as  lover  the  second  play  up 
to  her  perfectly,  and  the  audience  revels 
In  It  all.' 

John  Coates  Is  now  a  lieutenant  In 
the  territorial    reserve  forces. 

Percy  A.  Sholes,  editor  of  the  Muslo 
Student  (London),  will  lecture  in  this 
country  under  th©  auspices  of  the 
American  Society  for  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching  every  day  during  next 
January  and  early  February.  Among 
his  sulpjects  are  Cesar  Pranck,  Debusty, 
Grieg,  Elgar,  MacDowell,  and  Tho 
Younger  British  Composers.  He  will 
lecture  here  at  Boston  University  and 
at  Harvard. 

New  Music  In  London:  May  6,  Marian 
Arkwrlght's  symphonic  suite  "In  Japan'* 
conducted  by  her.  "There  is  much  In 
the  music  which  really  comes  from 
Japan,  and  much  that  Is  the  outcome 
of  a  very  charming  taste  on  the  part 'of 
the  composer."  May  10,  orchestral  suite 
from  Clutsam's  ballet,  "The  Pool," 
"mainly  written  on  conventional  lines," 
but  including  a  "charming"  nocturne. 
May  10,  "the  first  performance  of 
Deliu.s's  'North  Country  Sketches,'  con- 
sisting of  four  pieces  Inspired  by  the 
aspect  of  an  undefined  northern  land- 
scape. The  programme  spoke  of  York- 
shire and  Norway,  but  the  muslo  at  mo- 
ments hinted  at  landscapes  beyond  tho 
Tweed.  The  two  first  numbers  belong 
to  the  very  best  tliat  "Dellus  has  given 
us.  His  recent  compositions  show  the 
reflection  that  comes  with  maturltj'. 
Hla  dissonances  are  here  more  daring 
than  ever,  and  apparently  as  arbitrary 
as  ever,  but  In  reality  they  are  co- 1 
ordlnated  In  a  manner  that  far  sur- 1 
passes  early  Delius.  Above  all,  there  I 
is  a  scrupulous  economy  of  means — not  | 
merely  Instrumental,  but  polyphonic. 
The  part  writing  Is  complex,  but  not  | 
coiifusdd.  In  the  two  later  numbers  | 
there  are  traces  of  the  old  defects.  The 
texture  Is  less  consistent,  and  the  econ- 
omy less  rigid.  Yet,  regarding  the  1 
composition  as  a  whole,  It  Is  of  a 
nature  to  convert  many  listeners  who 
have  hitherto  been  sceptical  concemins 
the  lasting  artistic  worth  of  Dellua'a 
music." 

And  yet  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of 
Miss  Ark  Wright's  suite,  that  It  suffers 
from  excessive  orthodoxy  alike  Inform 
and  in  orchestration.  "Even  the  Irregu- 
lar rhythm  of  some  of  the  exotic  ma- 
terial used  is  bowdlerized  In  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  association  of  NIkko  fes- 
tivals with  prunes  and  prisms  is  not  al- 
together a  happy  one." 

H.  B.  Irving  is  about  to  produce  a  new 
comedy,  "The  Angel  in  the  House,"  by 
Eden  PhlUpotts  and  B.  Macdonald  Hast- 
ings. 

Leoncavallo  goes  on  wrltlnK  operas 
without  ever  coming  anywhere  near  the 
-success  he  achieved  with  his  still  popu- 
lar "PagHacci."  Clearly  he  is  not  des- 
tined to  repeat  his  early  triumph  with 
his  latest  effort,- "La  Candldata,"  of 
which  what  la  understood  to  be  a  re- 


'  "WTWWi  wn?   aiagea   recently  In 

In  this  ln.stance,  the  composer 
13  to  liavo  been  satisfied  with  a 
lii'rctto  of  the  flin:3iest  and  most  frivo- 
lous description,  dealing  with  suftra- 
t;rttcs.  Yet  the  scene  Is  laid  In  France. 
A  critic  who  attended  the  performance 
ilcscrlbed  tlio  book  as  "apparently  the 
champion  bad  libretto  of  all  operetta," 
and  he  went  on  to  say:  "Ijeoncavallo 
has  provided  music  many  of  the  numbers 
of  whiyh  would  be  considered  promising 
in  a  young  and  unknown  operetta  com- 
poser, but  which  are  for  the  moat  part 
ridiculous  coming  from  the  hand  that 
wrote  'PaKllacci.'  There  Is  a  waltz, 
which  is  a'bout  third-rate  Vienna,  and 
there  are  reminiscences.  It  Is  really 
hard  to  imagine  (added  this  candid 
critic)  why  a  man  who  has  won  a  cer- 
tain name  for  himself  as  one  of  the  cre- 
ators of  the  modern  Italian  o|)eratlc 
Kchool  descends  to  anything  so  very 
common  and  vulgar  as  this  'Candldata,'  " 
— L>aily  Telegraph. 
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The  Herald  has  published  poems,  sug-  | 
gested  by  the  war,  written  by  university  I 
professors  and  laymen  in  this  country; 
by  poets  major  and  minor  In  England; 
and  as  a  curiosity,  poems  of  hate  by 
Germans  possessed  by  a  frenzy  not  di- 
vine.   We  publish  today  verses  that  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  translation.  They 
are  simple,  direct  and  passionate.  They 
were  written  by  a  Bostonian,  a  woman 
righteously  indignant,  immediately  after 
the  news  that  the  Lusltania  had  been 
torpedoed  was  made  known. 
I   have   passed  by,   long   since,   the  half- 
century  mark, 
T  am  withered  and  old  and  worn, 
I  am  only  a  woman,  an  old  one  at  tnat. 
But  I  swear  I  can  still  feel  scorn. 

Scorn  for  a  country  that  tits  on  Its  tall 
And  carefully  counts  the  cost, 
And  watches  unruffled  while  Hell  Is  let 
loose 

And  the  rules  of  the  game  are  lo»t. 

I  am  only  a  woman,  an  old  one  at  that, 

With  early  Victorian  views; 

But  to  stand  by  in  silence  when  alienee  Is 

crime, 

I'm  d— d  if  I  do  not  refuse. 


My 


knitting  and  needles  I've  thrown  In 

the  fire; 

I'm  learning:  to  shoot  at  a  mark; 
:i   have  put  on   my   husband's   best  pants 

and  shall  be 
An  enfeebled  but  spunky  Jeanne  d'Arc. 


them,  I'd  meekly  extend  that  document 
and  demand  my  space.  So  I  ask  is  the 
space-promlser  a  man.  And  is  Mr. 
Halllday  Witherspoon  a  man,  or  is  he 
perhaps  a  trademark  for  festive  sliver 
as  his  name  Implies? 

JEAN  CHERRY. 

Boston,  May  28. 


A  Second  Helping. 

Let  us  again  speak  of  aspar.^us.  Dean 
Swift  was  fond  of  the  shoots.    See  his 
journal  to  Stella.    And  he  was  particular 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  eaten.  Paulkener,  the  Dublin  publisher, 
i  once  dined  with  him,  and  asked  for  a 
j  second  helping.     "Not  until  you  have 
|l  flni.shed  what  you   have,"   said  Swift. 

"What,   would    you   have   me   eat  the 
ll  stalks?"  asked  the  guest.    "You  will  gel 
;  no  more  iintil  you  do."  answered  Swift. 
Who  was  the  first  to  eat  a.sparagus? 
Jacob  says  that  it  was  not  grown  in 
[England  before  the  17th  century;  but 
I  Henry  Phillips  in  his  "History  of  Culti- 
I  vated  Vegetables"   (182:;)  says  it  is  a 
]  native  of  England.    Asparagus  was  rare 
i  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
i  century.    It  was  thought  that  If  grew 
1  from  the  horns  of  rams  buried  in  the 
ground,  which  led  Noel  du  Fall  to  say 
that    aspara,gus   could   not   be  dear-  in 


The  Space-Promlser.  t 

[as  the  World  Wags:  j 
To  what  lengths  may  a  female  of  the  i 
I  species   go    in    this    conservative    and  j 
!  easily  upset  city  to  meet  a  gentleman 
who  in  a  written  statement  posted  con- 
spicuously in   the  street  car  promises 
I  space  if  you  but  apply  to  him?  Every 
\  time  I  am  hanging  to  a  strap,  being  | 
I  trod  upon,  or  when  seated  comfortably  j 
i  observing  my  fellow   passengers  doing 
all  sorts  of  feats  for  our  education  and  | 
their  balance,  my  eye  catches  that  sign, 
and  oh!  how  I  long  to  meet  the  man  , 
who  writes— "For  space  in  this  car  apply  / 
to  Mr.  Wineburg."    How  can  he  give  it?  ' 
Will  he  make  the  Elevated  put  on  more  ^ 
cars,  or,  if  one  is  courageous  enough  to  i 
ta'.<e  him  at  his  word  and  apply  for  the  ; 
space,  will  he  .seize  liis  hat  and  your 
hand,    dash    for    the    nearest  subway, 
tear  gallantly  through  the  crowd  and 
elbow  his.  way  through  the  car  to  a  seat, 
bawling  all  the  way  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  "Space  for  Mr.  Wineburg"?  And 
I  if  he  did,  'would  that  prove  effective? 
I  And  if  caught  by  surprise  so  that  It  did 
prove   effective,    after    Mr.  Wineburg 
had  torn  out  again  and  waited  for  the 
i  next    courageous    person   applying  for 
i  space   to   him,   what   would   the  Irate 
i  passengers  do  to  the  passenger  for  whom 
!  Mr.    Wineburg    had    provided  space? 
'.After  all,  is   it  a  man  who  promises 
5  this  boon  or  what  is  it?    Since  the  un- 
■  masking  of  llazcl  Ray  this  morning,  I 
i  have  my  doubts.    Until  this  time  I  have 
felt  that  it  1  could  pluck  up  my  courage 
and  apply  to  Mr.  Wineburg  for  space 
in  the  car,  he  would  hand  it  out  to  me 
with  a  big.  fat,  red  seal  attached  and 
every  time  I  appeared  about  to  bo  a 
strap  hanger,  or  totally  eclipsed  when 
seated   by    having    two    stout  persons 
almost  completely  squash  me  betwetD 


lb,jl,  ll).,;{i  thej-e  Is  mention  of  chlcke,, 
s  >up  garnL-ilicd  with  a.-^i/aragus  ;  ahso  of 
asparagus  with  w^iite  sauce — "the  as- 
paragus should  be  cooked  quickly  and 
l  or  a  short  time" ;  of  asparagus  "en 
tagoiist";  al.Ko  of  asparagus  with  cream 
— "cut  Into  little  pieces  and  save  only 
llie  green  tips;  frlcasee  them  with  but- 
ter or  melted  pigs  fat,  parsley  and 
.shallot;  after  that  let  the  mess  simmer 
with  very  fre.sh  cream,  and,  if  you  wish, 
serve  with  a  little  nutmeg."  Aplclus  di- 
rected that  asparagus  should  be  pre- 
pared with  .salt,  cumin,  old  wine,  oil, 
pepper  and  borage.  Simon  Seth  said  it 
was  so  nutritious  that  it  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  pot-herbs  and 
flesh.  i 

Mr.  GoUghtly  told  us  last  week  with 
a  tremor  in  his  voice  that  hi.s  physician 
had  denied  him  asparagus  and  tomatoes; 
yet  learned   leeches,   from  DIoscoride.s 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  pre- 
scribed asparagus  In  cases  of  jaundice 
and  nephritis;  Celsus  recommended  it 
1  as  a  pickle  In  affections  of  the  spleen, 
I  and  the  Arabians   held  that  It  Is  an 
!  anti.septlc.    When  we  were  a  student  In 
li  I3erlin  30  years  ago  jaded  revellers  used 
j  to  call  for  hot  asparagus  water  in  the 
I  lestaurants   as  a  setllci-  and  quieter, 
while  in  this  country  clam  Juice  would 
bu  grateful  in  sin^ilar cases, 
j!     To  go  back  to  Dean  Swift.    He  wrote 
i  Stella   on  Jan.  14   that  he  had  eaten 
[I  a.sparagus  a  day  or  two  before,  and  in 
li  May  of  the  same  year  he  wrote:  "Go, 
\  go,  go  to  the  dean'B  and  let  him  carry 
j  you  to  Donnybrook  and  cut  asparagu.i 
i  Has  Parsivol  sent  you  any  this  year?' 
I  (Isaiah  Parsivol  wan  the  dean's  steward 
;  and  lithe-agent.)    But  is  asparagus  on 
j  the  table  in  England  fronj  January  to 
I  May  ? 

SHAH-MOURADIAN  GREtitu 

BY  CAPACITY  AUDIENCE 



Tenor's  Singing  of  Armenian  Folk- 
songs  Delights  Hearers. 

The  Majestic  Theatre  was  filled  last 
evening  at  a  concert  given  by  A.  Shah- 
Mouradlan,  tenor,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Sevasly,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  Ondrlcek, 
violinist. 

Mr.  Shah-Mouradlan  sang  an  Armen- 
ian march,  an  aria  from  Bizet's 
"Pecheurs  de  Perles,"  Leroux's  "Le  Nil" 
and  several  Armenian  songs.  H'e  has  a 
manly,  resonant  voice  of  sympathetic 
quality  and  fine  range.  His  diction  in 
French  was  excellent.  His  singing  of 
Armenian  folk-songs  delighted  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Ondrlcek  placed  pieces  by  Vile 
Tol,  Sarasate,  Tschaikowskl  and  Tor 
Aulinl.  Cul's  "Orlentale,"  an  added  num- 
ber, was  a  feature  of  her  performance. 

Mrs.  Sevasly  sang  two  Armenian  songs, 
an  aria  from  Mascagnl's  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  Wenzel's  "Veux-tu?" 
There  was  hearty  applause  and  the  pro- 
gram was  lengthened.  Mr.  Winter  wa.3 
tlio  accompanist. 
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I  am  the  mate  and  companion  of  people, 
all  just  as  Immortal  and  fathomless 

as  myself; 

They  do  not  know  how  Immortal,  but  I 
know. 


Not  to  Be  Outdone. 

AVo  observe  that  certain  newspapers 
in  New  York  and  Boston  publish  a  poem  ; 
daily.  Some  of  these  poems  are  original  [ 
compositions.  A  newspaper  of  this  city  [ 
once  had  Its  own  pet  sonneteer.  The 
poems  now  published  are  either  by  "boss 
poets,"  as  Artemus  Ward  called  them, 
I  and  favorites  of  more  or  less'  conspicu- 
ous citizens,  or  they  are  verses  of  gen- 
tle sentiment  by  humble  but  aspiring 
rhymsters. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that,  not  to 
be  outdone,  we  publish  this  morning  an 
1  original  "pome."    The  author  has  evi- ' 
dently  been  influenced  by  Walt  Whit-  I 
!  man's  "Leaves  of  Grass."  He  too  might 
I  say  with  Walt  that  he  Is  "one  of  the! 
I  roughs,  a  Kosmos,   «  •  •   comrade  of  I 
raftsmen  and  coal  men— comrade  of  all  I 
jwho  shake  hands  and  welcome  to  drink 
and    meat,   •  •  •  of    every   hue  and 
trade  and  rank,  of  every  caste  and  re- 
ligion, not  merely  of  the  New  World, 
but  of  Africa,  Europe  or  Asia— a  wan- 
|derlng  savage, 

A  farmer,  mechanlo  or  artist,  a  rentleman, 

sailor,  lover  or  quaker, 
.V  prisoner,  fancyrnan,  rowdy,  lawyer,  phy- 
sician or  priest." 


My  Brothers. 

J    have  a   thousand  brothers. 
Brothers   by   virtue   of  salt  sweat,  sweat 
that  Is  stinging;  In  the  eyes,  bitter  In 
the  mouth.  . 
Brothers  by  virtue  of  straining;  muscle,  the 

horny  hand,  the  curse  of  labor. 
Brothers  by  virtue  of  the  quick-spent  waire, 

loud  laughtar,  the  ribald  oath. 
Brothers    by    virtue    ot    huge  toased-otf 
mustles,  the  struck  blow,  the  retohed- 
down,  raw,  red  rum.  i 
The  coal  heaver,  with  his  scoop  and  plate, 

he  is  my  Brother. 
I  stood  at  his  shoulder  In  the  cold,  jray ! 

dawn  heaving  the  clinkers.  , 
We  coaled  the  liner  and  came  up  black,  i 
witli   aching;   buttocks.  i 
The  nigirer  on  the  hatch  coaming,  bronze- 
gleaming  under  the  ship  lights,  ho  ls| 
my  Brother.  ; 
I  to<,k  tho  fruit  from  him,  sixty  pounds  to  I 
the  stem,  thro'  the  hot  August  night.' 
Tie  smote  me  between  the  shoulders  with-  ! 
"nt  rebuke,  for  he  Is  my  Brother.  ; 
i?dore,    trundling    his   h,alf-ton  of 
n.  straining  at  the  truck  handles,' 
Bl.iod  Brr-thor. 


jVe  workeil  tiie  Clyde  lor  thirty-nine  hours 

J  without  Hl^->p. 

lOur  knceR  shook.     Our  eyes   were  heavy 
'        with  lileep. 
The  flBhermati,  hard  bitten  of  the  Bplnd- 
drlfl,  he,  the  fog-eater,  boreal  brown, 
he  Is  my  elder  Brother. 
He  tells  me  tales. 

The  bambino,  tugglnf;  at  his  mother's  dues, 

ho  IK  my  little  Brother, 
lie  has  the  maklns  of  a  great,  big  maJt>. 
I  and  my  Brothers. 

Wo  go  down  Into  the  bowels  of  the  ship 

and  rip  the  guts  out  of  her. 
We  loaf  on  the  corners  and  sneer  at  the 

pnlo,  counter-jumping  ribbon-clerk. 
We  laugh   loud  at  the  pot-bellied  broker 

with  his  soft  won  doMnrs. 
We  flght.     We  brawl.     We  are  hoodlums. 

We  are  bone  and  brawn. 
We  are  flllPd  with  the  joy  of  living. 
Wo  shall  dio  content. 

My  Brothers  and  I.  H.  W. 

Dorchester,  May  28, 


A  National  Song. 

It  is  reported  that  "La  Francalse,"  a 
song  with  music  by  Camllle  Saint-Saens, 
now  popular  In  Paris,  will  probably  talte 
the  place  of  the  MarselUaUe.   We  doubt 

It.  The  latter  song  not  only  has  sacred 
associations  with  it;  the  music  Is 
strangely  inspiring.  In  tUs  country  and 
In  England  it  is  usually  sung  and 
played  at  too  slow  a  pace.  The  late 
Alexandre  Guilmant  often  spoke  of  this 
to  us.  Many  doubtless  recall  the  ex- 
citement at  the  second  Peace  Jubilee  in 
Boston  when  the  French  band  made  it.s 
appearance.  The  Marseillaise  was  then 
played  in  the  visitors'  honor.  They  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  playing  their 
version  of  "Yankee  Doodle." 

The  words  of  the  Marseillaise  de- 
claimed and  not  sung  have  aroused 
Frenchmen  to  wild  enthusiasm.  In  184S 
Rachel  recited  the  poem,  not  only  in 
Paris  but  through  the  provinces.  Hector 
Fleischmann  tells  us  that  the  Revolution 
appeared  with  her  "living  and  triumph- 
ant, imprecatory  and  mournful,  sound-  j 
ing  the  .facoljin  quarry,  the  halloo  of! 
tyrants.  Paler  and  whiter  than  ever, 
eyes  blazing  with  the  inward  devouring 
fiame  that  was  already  consuming  her 
wrapped  In  the  waving  folds  of  the  flag, 
she  was  like  the  avenging  Nemesis 
arisen  from  the  horizons  of  purple  In  the 
disorder  of  '93  and  '94." 

Of  late  in  Paris  the  Marseillaise  has 
been  sung  at  the  Opera-Oomique  by  Miss 
Chenal  and  declaimed  at  the  Comedie 
Francalse  by  Mounet-Sully. 


Effects  of  Dope. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

Effect  ot  Indian  hemp, 
Indlca. 

Chorus  of  Prohibitionists: 
Poss-for-us!    He  shines! 

Chorus  of  Antls: 
To  the  steins! 
To  the  steins! 

Framingham,  May  28. 


Cannabis 


J.  C.  H. 


Pope's  Size. 

In  London,  chest  measurements  for 
waistcoats  are  thus  classified  in  tailor's 
slang:  Small  men's,  32  In.;  slender 
men's,  34  in.;  men's,'  S6  in.;  Pope's, 
39  in.;  out  size,  42  in.  But  why  Pope's? 
It  appears  that  the  head  of  an  old  firm  ' 
at  the  West  end,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Plante,  1 
ordered  this  size  to  be  made  specially  for  i 
his  own  use,  and  the  manufacturer  called  j 
it  after  him.  Was  the  term  ever  used  by  I 
tailors  In  this  country?  ] 

By  the  way,  why  should  a  repairer  of  i 
garments  for  a  tailor  be  called  a  bushel-  ' 
er  or  bushelman?   Is  the  word  derived 
from  the  German   "Bosselei,"  a  petty 
job,  patching  up,  or  "basteln,"  to  work 
carefully  at  a  small  job? 


Good  Haters. 

Giovanni  ViscontI  Venosta,  who  passed 
his  early  life  in  Milan  when  Lombardy 
was  an  Austrian  province,  records  that 
"we  had  to  shave  our  china,  because 
beards  and  imperials  were  su.spected 
things.  We  could  only  go  about  in 
couples,  and  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  stand  together  in  the  streets.  It 
was  advisable  to  keep  clear  of  the  police 
as  much  as  possible,  for  they  occasion- 
ally arrested  people  out  of  mere  caprice. 
The  suspicion  of  a  soldier  or  the  perfid.v 
of  a  police  official  could  send  the  most 
pacific  citizen  to  prison  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years.  He  who  has  nevei" 
heard  the  swords  of  the  Austrians  beat 
upon  the  city  pavement  can  understand 
neither  our  hatred  of  them  nor  our  love 
for  our  country." 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-The 
Craig  Players  In  "A  Celebrated  Case," 
a  drama  In  a  prologue  and  four  acta  by 
Adolphe  Phlllippe  D'Ennery  and  Eugene 
Cormon. 
Characters  In  the  prologue: 

.Teaa  Renaud  William  P.  Carleton  ! 

Lazare.      . .   Theodore  JTrlebus 

Count  d  Aubeterre  Frederick  Ormonde 

n'iir^A  Roberts; 

°  ^"'''■''»-  James  Set-ley  ; 

Madeline  Renaiid  Miss  Doris  Olsson  I 

t^'''^^,'""  Miss  Violet  De  Biccaii  ; 

■^"■■"1?  Miss  SylTla  Ciishmaii 

Annette  Miss    Marcla  Wllllntus 

■'Oiise  Miss   Gertrude  WeUlngton  I 

Characters  in  the  play; 

.loan  Renaud  ,  Wliaiam  P.  Carleton 

tJonnt   de   Mornay  Theodore  Frlebo-s 

Viscount  Raoiil  de  Langey  Dudley  Hnwiey 

Duke  d'   Aubeterre  Frederick  Ormonde 

Denis    O'Rourke  James  Seelev 

Adrienne  Miss    Doris  Olsson 

iValentine  de  Mornay  Miss  Betty  Beralcoat 

ODuchesse  d'  Aubeterre  Mlsa  Malwl  Colcord 

Ohanolnesse  Miss    Augusta  Gill 

itJlle  Miss  SylTla  Cushman 

The  famous  old  play  revived  yesterday 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  was  flrst 
peen  here  In  1878  at  the  Bo 


1 


lao 


with  ChWles  Barron,  WiUlani  Wat  v 
R.  P.  MoClannln,  Annie  Clark«,  Fa' 
Reeves  and  Mrs.  Vincent  In  the  lea 
rolea.    It  was  recently  revived  In  Isev. 
York  with  a  distinguished  cast. 

The  piece  la  still  excellent  entertain- 
ment The  story  Is  Interesting,  a  ro- 
mantic melodrama  of  the  old  school,  In- 


rtley. . 


.i'linie    \\'lllongl]by  Anna  iv.l^y 

feicon  Stronj;  Jack  Bcnoctt 

Florence  Martin,  here  this  wlntef-  In 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  Is  the  visiting  star 
fof  the  third  -neek  of  the  summer  stock 


genlously  told  and  with  an  effective ;  season  at  the  Majestic  Theatre.  The 
climax.  j  play  Is   not  new   to  Boston  theatre- 

j    Madeleine,  wife  of  a  French  soldier,  ,  goers.     They  apparently  regard  It  as 
I  Jean  Renaud,  Is  murdered.    Testimony  ;  an  old  favorite,  for  the  house  was  full, 
unwillingly  wrung  from  their  little  child  j    In  the  first  act  a  circus  pitches  Its 
potnta  to  Jean  as  the  murderer.    He  Is ,  teata   under   the  nose  of  the  church. 


ntenced  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Many 
irs  later  he  meets  his  daughter,  nov/ 
:    opted  by  the  D'Aubeterre's,  as  he, 
wAh  other  convicts,  Is  passing  through 
tlie  grounds  of  the  Duke  d'Aubeterre's 


close  to  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John 
Douglas,  "darn  square.  If  he  Is  a  par- 
■on,"  as  the  circus  manager  later  ex- 
presses It.  Members  of  an  Indignant 
congregation  Invade  the  parsonage  to 


eat<Lto.    By  means  of  a  necklace  given   protest     The  only  person  In  favor  of  I 
his  dead  wife  by  her  foster-sister,  the  j  the  drcus  Is  Willie  WlUoughby,  an  In- 
Duchess   d'Aubeterre,   and   which   has  |  quisltlve  small  boy  who  believes  In  per- 


since  passed  through  the  bands  of  the 
!•  >l  mui-derer,  Jean  Is  cleared  of  the 
I  rune,  and  Lazare,  the  camp  follower, 
ti.  isquerading  as  the  Count  de  Mornay, 
I?  arrested  and  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der. ' 

Mr.  Carleton  played  Jean  with  pic- 
turesque force,  simple  pathos  and  in  sol- 
dierly spirit.  Mr.  Seeley  as  the  faith- 
ful O'Rourke,  who  found  so  pleasant  a 
home  for  the  unfortunate  Adrlenne,  was 
successful  and  amusing.  His  brogue  was 
of  the  richest,  while  the  deeper  side  of 
Denis  did  not  escape  him.    Mr.  Frlebus 


petual  moton.  There  la  an  accident  at 
tha  circus — the  star  rider  misses  her 
Jump.  Polly,  limp  ajid  dangling.  Is 
brought  in  by  the  young  parson. 

The  second  act  shows  her  fully  re- 
oovered,  forgetting  the  circus  slang, 
learning  to  say  "Isn't'  lor  "ain't,  and  in 
loTe  with  the  parson,  of  course.  Two 
prying  deacons — and  Ge6rge  Graham  la 
the  nasal  Deacon  Elverson  was  excel 
lent — object  to  the  parson's  harboring 
a  circus  girl.  Polly  hears  of  It  and, 
to  save  Douglas  embarrassment,  re- 
turns to  the  circus  with  Big  Jim,  her 


cynical,  polished  and  courtly.    Mr.  Or 
monde   was   a  welcome   apparition  as 
d'AubeteiTe,  and  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  gal- 
lant Raoul. 

Miss  Olsson  wsis  quietly  effective  In 
the  prologue,  and  her  death  scene  was 
touching.  Later  she  was  girlish  as 
Adrlenne,  but  the  role  Is,  at  best,  lachry- 
mose. Miss  Barnlcoat  was  a  sympathetic 
Valentine  whose  aristocratic  rank  be- 
came her  well.  Miss  Gill  led  de  Mornay 
l  i  l.etray  his  guilt  with  shrewdness  and 
loij.i.osure.  Little  Miss  De  Biccari 
pl.'i  ed  Adrlenne  In  the  prologue  with 
in:n  :ed  Intelligence  and  a  chlld-Iike  ab- 
'Hi- e  of  self-consciousness. 

The,  plfece  was  attractively  staged.  [ 
Th,  ;  e  was  an  audience  of  good  sizei 

Xcxt  week  the  play  will  be  "Within 
the  Law." 

MAGGIE  CLINE 
I  AT B. F.KEITH'S 

Old  Favorite  Well  Received— An 
Excellent  Vaudeville 
Bill  Given. 


In  the  prologue  was  a  shaggy  villain,    adopted  parent. 
As  de  Mornay  his  transformation  was       In  the  last  act,  the  circus  scene,  Polly 
complete  and,  still  a  villain,  he  was    appears  In  bareback  costume,  miserable 

but  dauntless.  She  confesses  to  Big 
Jim  her  love  for  Douglas.  Big  Jim 
tells.  Douglas  arrives  and  Polly  at- 
tempts to  throw  herself  from  her  horse. 
Douglas  saves  her — and  Miss  Mayo,  the 
author  of  the  play,  supplies  the  happy 
ending.  , 

The  play  is  a  comedy,  with  some 
pathos — tile  popular  combination.  Polly, 
like  Peg  O'  My  Heart — ^and  Lochinvar's 
bride — has  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a 
tear  in  her  eye. 

Mr.  Lonergan  utilizes  too  many  stock 
gestures.  Miss  Martin  occasionally 
gives  the  effect  of  having  practiced 
facial  expressions  before  the  glass. 

The  scenery  la  poor — unscathed  by 
the  modern  move  for  realism  in  stage 
settings.  The  last  act,  behind  the 
scenes,  adjoining  the  main  tent,  is  suf- 
ficiently exciting,  with  a  calliope,  a 
motorcycle,  a  clown  and  a  dancing 
horse  (named  Texas  Tommy,  though 
he  does  not  appear  on  the  program) 
for  the  local  color  humdrum  to  circus 
people,  and  interesting  to  those  who 
aren't. 

Richard  Carle  Is  the  star  next  week. 
In  "The  Dictator,"  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  book  en^ 
titled  "Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and. 
Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third.'" 
Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
appeared  a  book  entitled  "Historic 
Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte." written  by  Richard  Whately, 
a.fterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment denied  that  Canada  was  taken 
and  supported  his  denial  by  pretty 
good  arguments. 

It  la  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  | 
doubt  the  existence  of  Mr.    Halliday ; 
WItherspoon,  and  others  are  sure  that] 
If  he  moves  about  in  flesh  and  blood  • 
he  is  certainly  not  Miss  Hazel  Ray.  As 
will  be  seen  by  her  letter,  Miss  Ray's 
sister  Is  indignant  at  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
assumption  of  Hazel's  Identity.  > 
If  Mr.   Witherspoon   really   is  Mlsaj  ■ 
Hazel   Ray,    ho   refutes   the  proposi-i 
tlon  of  HazUtt:    "No  one  ever  wishes  | 
to    be  another,  Instead    of  himself."  ' 
"No  man,"  says  Hazlltt,  "If  he  had  his 
choice,  would  be  the  Angel  Qabriel  to-  ■ 
morrow!     What  la  the  Angel  Gabriel  j 
to  Him  but  a  splendid  vision?  He  might 
as  well  have  an  ambition  to  be  turned 
into  a  bright  cloud,   or  a  particular 
star.    The  Interpretation  of  which  Is, 
he  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Angel  Gabriel— he  would  rather  remain 
a  little  longer  In  this  mansion  of  clay, 
which:    with   all   its   flaws,  inconven- 
iences   and    perplexities,    contains  all 
that  he  has  any  real  knowledge  of,  or 
any  affection  for." 
But  to  the  letters. 


The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
vaudeville.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
crowded  house  and  incessant  laughter. 

Maggie  Cllne,  the  "Queen  of  Ireland," 
resplendent  In  her  all-green  costume, 
sang  of  matadors,  picadors,  stevedores, 
pompadours,  storm  doors,  and  all  the 
while  argued  well  for  old  Ireland.  Nor 
did  she  forget  her  colleagues  on  this 
week's  bill  when  she  sang: 

Remember  when  you  make  your  plckln', 
Ruth  and  Valerie  ain't  no  -jhicken  — 
None  of  'em's  got  anything  on  mel 
The  warmth  of  the  audience  brought 
forth  "Throw  Him  Down,  McCloskey." 

Ruth  Roye,  one  of  the  newcomers  to 
Boston,    made   a   decided  Impression. 
Miss  Roye  has  all  the  essentials  of  a 
comedian.    While  she  Is  pretty,  she  is 
a  delight  In  her  facial  play.    Her  meth- 
ods are  unique  In  her  departure  from  . 
conventional  lines,  and  perhaps  the  best  j 
evidence  of  her  versatility  was  her  in-  1 
terpretatlon  of  a  well  worn  vaudeville  ' 
asset,  "If  That's  Your  Idea  of  a  Won- 
derful Time,  Take  Me  Home,  Take  Me 
Home." 

Another  act  new  to  Bostonlan«  was 

the  "Dramatic  Cartoon"  of  Mlas  Nor- 1 
ton  and  Paul  Nicholson.  It  Is  such  a  li 
place  as  this,  which,  by  the  way.  Is  the  '! 
work  of  Miss  Norton,  and  the  manner ; 
of  its  presentation,  that  has  made  | 
many  admirers  of  vaudeville.  The  piece  j 
Is  a  striking  expose  of  the  utility  I 
to  which  everything  may  be  put  In  a  1. 
furnished  room,  and  the  various  situa- 
tions evoke  continual  laughter. 

Other  acts  on  a  good  bill  were  Valerie 
Bergere  and  company  in  the  melodra- 
1  r  travesty,  "The  Locks  at  Pana- 
II.  '  ,  Du  Gallon,  the  loquacious  sailor, 
and  his  tottering  ladder:  Wyatt's  Scotch 
Lsda  and  Lassies  In  a  Highland  Revue; 
AJJniann  and  Stone,  singing  comedians; 
^Almore  and  Douglas,  in  feats  of 
iprength;  Meehan's  Canine  Actors,  and 
the  Pathe  Weekly  pictures. 


MAJESTIC  THBJATRE — "Polly  ^if 
tht  Circus,'"  a  play  In  tliree  acts,  by 
:Mtagaret  Mayo.  Performed  by  Mlsa 
Florence  Martin  and  the  Lonergan 
Players. 

I  >TsTvlr  Ti-,?s  .Emma  De  Weali 

r''  Douglas  _  John  MrohHi 

u'hbv.  Anna  Layns 

■  lebbr  E>ert  BnlriTrlP, 


Miss  Hay's  Qrlevance 

As  t^e  World  Wags: 

Still  another  grievance  against  Hazel 
WItherspoon.  At  the  close  of  his  or 
"her"  Interesting  (and  It  most  assuredly 
was  an  Interesting)  narration  before  the 
Nichols  class,  the  other  evening,  I  tim- 
idly Inquired  from  the  floor  If  he  found 
the  Jails  in  Mexico  lees  attractive  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  To  my  utter 
consternation,  he  began  a  lengthy  com- : 
parison  of  Jails  on  both  sides  of  the ' 
border.  Then  finally  turning  languidly 
In  my  direction,  he  said:  "For  example, 
take  our  own  state  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  with  which,  I  presume,  j'ou  are 
familiar,  etc."    When  next  he  tries  to  | 


er|\:irrn  Into  that  17^  ^■■■Hpe  ho 

i  ■  .  k.      My  heart  goes^H^^^u  Knt- 
RACHEL  HAY 

l-'ll(  i  liurg.  May  a. 
:  Mr.  WItherspoon  thus  shares  the  fate 
of  Arten-ius  Ward,  who,  lecturing  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  remarkel  to  his  audl- 
'ence:  "Those  of  you  who  have  been 
In  the  penitentiary."  The  next  morn- 
ing a  tall,  gaunt,  sour,  sombre  man 
I  carrying  a  hickory  stick,  called  at  the 
hotel  and  demanded  satisfaction  be- 
cause Artemus  had  Insulted  his  wife 
and  her  sister  by  saying  that  they  had 
been  In  the  penitentiary.  In  London 
Artemus  used  to  say:  "Those  of  you 
who  have  been  In  Newgate — "  E  P 
Kingston  tells  us  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sentence  «as  spoken  by 
Artemus  as  If  unpronioditated.  "Theii 
When  he  had  got  a*  far  aa  tb9  wottl 

'Newgate'  he  paused,  as  If  wishing  to 
call  back  that  which  he  had  said.  The 
applause  was   unfailingly  uproarious." 

—Ed. 


Hazel's  Sister 
As  the  World  Wags: 

1  am  mad  clean  through.    I'm  just 
as  mad  as  Hazel  would  be  if  she  were 
not  away.    But  she  is  away,  so  I'm 
going  to  write  for  her.    She's  down 
fleeing  Washington  with  the  "Us  Girls 
CHub."  They've  been  putting  money  In 
the  saving's  bank  for  a  long  time.  I 
never  could.     She   doesn't   weigh  220 
pounds,  or  wear  B.  V.  D.'s.  or  have  a 
!  R-olst  measure  of  42.  Miss  Katrine  Gray 
was  nearer  right  than  that  but  she  was 
a  long  way  off.    Hazel  is  beautiful  and 
I'm  nasging  mad.    I  wonder  if  people 
get  The  Herald  In  Washington?  Who 
Is    this    Mr.    Witherspoon   any  way? 
There  ousht  to  be  a  law  against  writing 
;  a  good  girl  down  like  that,  for  Hazel  Is 
j  a  good  girl  even  If  she  Is  a  bit  queer 
!  »nd  writes  poetry.        GLADYS  RAY 
I    Boston.  May  29. 


Impossible  Identity 
Tb«  only  thing  for  Miss  Hazel  to  do. 
If  she  la  not  Mr.  WItherspoon,  Is  to 
Jdtn  the  prize  beauties  and  be  seen  with 
them  at  a  publlo  reception.  If  she  Is  as 
beautiful  as  her  elster  fondly  thinks,  she 
should  have  forwarded  her  photograph 
to  the  Judges.  The  proprietor  of  the 
store  In  which  she  works  would  no 
doubt  have  given  her  leave  of  absence 
for  the  trip,  If  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertisement.  If  Mr.  Witherspoon  In- 
sists that  he  la  Miss  Hazel,  let  us  re- 
mind him  that  In  certain  retreats  there 
are  men  of  briniant  Intellect  who  will 
swear  that  they  are  Julius  Caesar. 
Napoleon,  or  the  Emperor  William,  and 
women  who  know  that  they  are  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Florence  Nlghtuigale 
or  the  Empress  Josephine.  Even  if  Mr 
WItherspoon  should  marry  Miss  Hazel, 
the  Identity  would  not,  could  not  be 
complete.  No  one  can  lose  his  or  her 
Identity.  One  Idiot  differs  from  another 
idiot  In  Idiocy. 


A  Humane  General 

The  sayings  of  Wutzu,  a  famous  Chi- 
nese general,  written  about  the  fifth 
century  B.  C,  were  translated  a  few 
years  ago  by  Capt.  Calthrop.  Some  are 
pertinent  today. 

"Let  the  army  on  no  account  cut  the 
crops  or  burn  the  barns,  and  so  show 
the  people  there  Is  no  cruel  desire.  Those 
who  wish  to  surrender  should  be  re- 
ceived and  made  free  from  anxiety." 
The  Ideal  general  Is  "master  of  both 
arms  and  letters." 

"Those  who  have  gained  power  on 
earth  by  many  victories  are  few." 

"Five  victories  will  wear  out  a  nation." 

"Might  is  overcome  by  humanity." 

An  emperor  talked  of  peace  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  He  came  to  Wu,  saying: 
"I  am  a  man  of  peace,  caring  not  for 
military  affairs."  Wu  answered:  "Why 
do  your  words  say  not  what  Is  in  your 
heart?"  He  asked  this  lover  of  peace 
why  he  made  halberds  '>i  feet  long,  pikes 
12  feet  long,  and  chariots  that  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  eye  or  useful  In  the 
chtLie.  "I  know  not  for  what  use  my 
lord  makos  these  things,"  said  Wu  with 
a  line  Irony. 


/ 


It  was  but  the  otber  day  that  a  foreigner 
was  relating  In  a  tertulla,  or  conversaslone  of  i 
iMadrld,  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Adam'« 
rcTlslt  to  the  earth.  The  narrator  explained 
bow  our  first  father  on  lighting  In  Italy  wa'^ 
perplexed  and  taken  aback;  bow,  on  crossing 
the  Alps  into  Germany,  he  found  nothing  that 
he  could  understand— how  matters  got  darker 
and  stracgiT  at  Paris,  until  om  hla  reaching 
England  be  wa.«j  altogether  lost,  confounded, 
and  abroad,  being  unable  to  make  out  anjlMnsr. 
Spain  was  his  nest  point,  where  to  his  Inflnitf 
satisfaction,  he  found  himself  quite  at  home, 
so  little  had  things  changed  alnca  bis  absen  -e. 
or  Indeed  since  the  ana  at  Its  creation  f  r 
shone  over  Toledo. 


M.  J.  L.  Kisses  Feet 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  respectful  greetings  to  Dona 
Adalalda  A.  Claflln,  cuyos  pies  beso 
(whose  feet  I  kiss) — as  any  true  Castil- 
lan  should  say. 

With  all  the  consideration  and  re- 
spect to  which  she  is  entitled  in  her 
double  captacity,  as  a  lady  and  as 
president  of  the  CastiUan  Club,  I  would 
like  to  ask  her,  whence  did  she  Infer 


thnt      l.a'Jirt  seSp^^B<.''>  a)>r,ui  li'T 

!■  I  ;  I  have  bwrlWK  of  H.  '  " 
p  of  the  club,  and  of  the  n, 
Ita  members,  for  a  long  time.  Ti  l.  1  am 
sorry  to  have  to  remind  the  lady  that, 
una  golondrlna  no  hace  verano  (one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer),  and, 
although  a  club,  which  can  boast  such 
a  president  as  herself,  might  be  more 
appropriately  described  as  a  bird  of 
paradise  than  aa  a  swallow,  still,  the 
C.  C.  has  done  but  Uttleno  dispel  the 
gloomy  ignorance  about  things  Spanish, 
which  pervades  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  an  anomaly  that.  In  this  demo- 
cratic country,   clubs,   which  at  first 
were  designed  for  co-operation  In  som^ 
ommon    task,    have    degenerated  ino 
cliques  of  superior  persons,  who  su: 
round  themselves  by  a  Chinese  wall  of 
statutes    and    regulations    to  pre.seive 
themselves   from   the   foul    contact  of 
the  common  herd.     The  Insane  de?  - 
for  selectness,  rampant  everywhere,  1 
Increased  the  number  of  clubs  and  ren- 
dered them  so  common  that  no  one 
pays  any  attention  to  the  doings  of  any 
club,  except  her  or  his  own. 
I    Not  that  I  wish  to  impute  any  snob- 
'  bish  motives  to  the  worthy  members  of 
the  C.  C,  but  the  mere  fact  that  It  is  a 
club  la  a  sufficient  cause  to  render  its 
labors  unknown  to  the  public  at  large. 
If,  Instead  of  writing  over  30  volumes 
and  sending  them  to  enjoy  a  beatlHc 
peacefulness  in  the  Ticnor  room,  the 
members  of  the  C.  C.  had  taken  every  , 
opportunity  that   presented   Itself— and 
they    are   numberless— to    write  small 
paragraphs  to  the  newspapers  alimti 
Spain,  they  would  accomplish  Inflnitcly  i 
more  towards  educating  the  people  on 
the  subject  than  by  holding  annual  cele- 
brations in  honor  of  Spain.   How  many  [ 
members  of  the  C.  C.  are  aware,  for  In-  ( 
stance,  of  the  fact  that  Canada-herselt 
a  member  of  an  empire  and  the  neighbor  | 
of  p.  country  eminent  for  engineering ' 
works— has  entrusted  the  construction 
and  design  of  a  passenger  cable-way 
across   the   whirlpool,   below  Niagara 
Falls  to  a  Spanish  company? 

On  several  occasions  have  I  visited 
the  Ticknor  room,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  recommend  it— from  its  lack  of 
readers— as  having  the  purest  air  anti 
being  the  quietest  In  the  whole  Boston 
TJbrary.  It  Is  an  excellent  place  for 
those  meditatively  Inclined. 
And  bowlns  to  DonaAdalftlOft  andUli- 


ing  leave  of  her— with  her  kind  permis- 
sion—I  wish  to  answer  your  own  ques- 
tions regarding  the  knight  of  old— Sir 
Walter  Raleigh— and  the  modern  cheva- 
lier— Cunninghame  Graham.  | 
I  may  have  a  poor  literary  taste,  hut 
I  persist  in  thinking  that  Sir  Walter's 
history  has  no  literary  value.  That  is 
to  say,  not  more  than  thousands  of 
other  productions  which  arc  entirely  un- 
known because  their  authors  were 
otherwise  quite  uninteresting  charac- 
ters. Man,  even  Dr.  Johnson.  Is  a  ser- 
vile creature  and  likes  to  look  with 
condescension  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  great.  I  believe  the  Kaiser  Is 
quite  an  artist,  yet,  If  he  were  not 
Kaiser,  he  would  probably  have  to 
"strive  to  earn  an  honest  penny"  b; 
drawing  chalk  pictures  on  the  flas 
stones  as  do  many  "artists"  In  tho 
streets  of  London  and  Glasgow. 

As  to  Cunninghame  Graham:  I  kavp 
not  read  his  "Life  of  Bernal  Diaz,"  but! 
I  was  aware  of  Its  existence  and  men- 
tioned it  in  my  article  on  Cunnlnghamel 
Graham  in  the  Christian  Science  Mont-] 
tor  for  May  4.   In  his  letter— from  which] 
I  quoted  in  your  column— he  says  the! 
following:  "I  am  sending  you  my  'Rio  [ 
de  la  Plata.'   Bemal  Diaz  (Life)  should 
be  out  by  now,  but  I  am  far  from  { 
books."    Seemingly  he  has  not  seen  It 
yet  himself,  for  1  haven't  received  a  | 
copy  of  It.  M.  J.  L. 

Lynn,  May  n. 


in 


The  Quincy  Boys 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  bronze  tablet  In  the  Qulnoy  school] 
hall  bears  the  following  Inscription: 

To  the  memory  of 
A  faithful  officer  In  the  war 
Which  preserved  the  Union 
.\nd  destroyed  slavery 
His  companion  in  arms 
Of  Hic  commandery  of  the  Stateof  MaMachnsetta  j 
of  the 

Military  Order  of  the  Loral  Legloa 

Of  the  United  .States 
Have  here  placed  this  tablet. 
Samuel  MlUcr  Quincy,  Colonel  2nd  Massacbu-1 
setts    Infantry,    Breret    Brigadier   General,  j 
0.  S.  VoU. 

Bom  June  13.  1838. 
Died  March  24,  1887. 
V  I/ex  regit  Arma  tuenlur. 
The  coming  dedication  of  the  monu-  I 
nent  to  Wendell  Phillips,   abolitionist  I 
,ind   old   South   Cove   resident,  brings] 
forcibly  to  mind  the  glorious  war  record  J 
of  the  Quincy  boys  in  blue  who  drilledl 
•  111  Albany  street,  and  were  faithful  to 
e\  er.v  charge.   Their  like  we  shall  never 
f-ee  again  in  these  days  of  sordid  gain. 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Secretary  Quincy  School  Association. 
Boston. 


To  Punish  Germany 

"S.  G.  T.."  who  belongs  to  the  .Author  s 
("lub  In  London,  outlines  a  way  to  pun- 
ish  Germany  after  the  war.    He  begs 
to  submit  that  all  Germans  should  hp 
deported;  that  poll  tax  of    :  ' 
n.  head  be  placed  on  evevy 
l  lying  for  admission  to  1,,  -  li         .  ' 
that  no  German  be  permitlt'ii  to  land 
or  trade  in  any  British  colony,  within 
at    least    a    r.  i 'od  -f    i".    vrnrt  aft.T 
the  war. 
.  in  I  rxpan^ 


horili  s  (il   lii't  lilt;  sjiii  s,  Mii'l 

eiff  '  lively  pun  mv  at  tiip  -sriine 

tiiiip,  liy  l■pfn^  I  I  this  ranaille 
llvp  Mnd  rcpiixJiico  lisctf  In  countl'les 
othar  tbui  iU  bre*dlas  plactSi" 


MISS  IPPOLITO'S  PUPILS 

GIVE  A  RECITAL 

Present  Program  in  Voice  and  Piano 
at  Stelnert  Hall, 

.Mi.-'S  IJmilla  Ippolito  prrsentod  pupils 
111  voice  and  piano  at  Steinort  Halll  last 
cvrning.  Thoy  were  assisted  by  Lulgl 
:  :  limlero,  tenor,  who  sang  arias  (rom 
'  Aidu"  and  "Pagrllacci." 

The  pianists  and  sinffers  were  Misses 
Katherine  E.  Kerr,  Helen  M.  Howard, 
Madeline  Di  Vito.  Celia  Basile,  Clemen- 
tina Struzziero.  Evelyn  Sweeney,  Anita 
Kolley,  Anna  AT.  Gomes,  Elizabeth  M. 
Jncobee.  Ethel  Kelley,  Josephine  Moi- 
I<)>-.  Alice  M.  Mci:)onald,  Elizabeth 
Munroe,  }Ielen  Neville  McQuillen. 
Th  re  was  a  large  and  Interested  audi- 


The  Germans  cannot   say  that  the 
EiiLTlish  are  wholly  merciless.    The  sec. 
rctury  of  an  animal  hospital  and  in- 
stitute in  London   writes  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  in  behalf  of  dogs,  cats 
and    other    pets    belonging    to  alien 
rnemies.     These   dogs   and   cats   were  i 
<lii\  en  Into  the  streets  during  the  antl- 
(ifrman   riots.     "If  any   animal  lover 
V.  ill   be    kind    enough    to  temporarily 
1-ouse  them  and  communicate  with  us 
%\  o  will  send  for  th«m  as  soon  as  pos-  j 
.<;ible  and  endeavor  to  And  new  homes  j 
lor   them  or  painlessly   de.stroy  them 
free  of  charge."   A  compassionate  soul, 
tliis    secretary   even    if   he   ruthlessly  I 
splits  an  infinitive.    He  announces  that  i 
tlie  appeal  refers  also  to  animals  be- 
longing to  aliens  about  to  be  interned. 
Some  pets  will  bo  "painlessly"  destroyed; 
not   by  the  cowardly  gas  of  German 
Kultur  that  is  ivilling  French  and  Eng- 
lisli  soldiers. 


i  itonient  in  hi.s 
n  that  ".SparsRi 
'  1  11'  a.MKTitate)  tcmperateli  Ik.i  and 
iiioist;  cordial,  Diuretic,  easie  of  Diges- 
tion, and  next  to  Flish.  nothing  more 
nourishing,  as  Sim.  Sethius  an  excellent 
Physician  holds.  They  are  sometimes, 
hut  very  seldom,  eaten  raw,  with  Oyl, 
and  Vinegar;  but  with  more  delicacy 
(the  bitterness  flr.-:t  exhausted)  being  so 
.«pcedily  boil'd,  !\s  not  to  lose  the  ver- 
dure and  agreeable  tenderness:  which 
is  done  by  letting  the  water  boil,  before 
you  put  them  in."  m,  G. 

Cambridge,  May  SI. 
In  The  Herald  of  May  28  we  quoted 
Dr.  Muffett's  first  sentence.  Muffett's 
name,  by  the  way,  was  also  spelled 
Moufet,  Moffat,  Muffet,  Mouffet.  His 
"Theatre  of  Insects;  or  lesser  living 
creatures,  as  Bees,  Flies,  Caterpillars, 
Spiders,  Worms,  etc.,  a  most  Elaborate 
Work,"  was  published  In  Latin  In  1634. 
The  translation  in  16ij8  was  added  to 
Edward  Topsell's  "History  of  Four 
Footed  Beasts."  The  "Theatre"  Is  de- 
lightful reading.  It  Is  furni.shed  with 
a  "Physical  Index,  containing  plenli- 
full  Remedies  for  all  Disease  incident  to 
the  Body  of  Man,  drawn  from  the  sev- 
eral Creatures  contained  In  this  second 
volume."  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
zoological  work  ever  printed  In  Britain. 
We  have  not  seen  Muffett's  "Noso- 
mantica  Hippocratica"  (1588).  The 
full  title  of  Evelyn's  book  mentioned  by 
"M.  G."  la  "Acetaria,  a  Discourse  of 
Sallets."  In  his  diary,  October  21,  1699, 
Evelyn  says:  "I  presented  my  'Acetaria,' 
dedicated  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
returned  me  thanks  In  an  extraord- 
inarily civil  letter."— Ed. 


A  Novelist  and  Folios. 

Little  has  been  said  here  about  the 
death  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wajford,  yet  her 
novel  "Mr*  Smith,"  published  forty 
years  ago,  was  widely  read  and  loudly 
praised.  The  London  Times  says  that 
the  testimony  to  her  success  which  she 
most  appreciated  was  hearing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  a  railway  station  call  out  of 
a  car  window  to  a  retreating  figure; 
"If  you  want  the  third  volume  of 
Troublesome  Daughters'  you  will  find 
It  on  the  little  table  beside  my  bed." 

"Mrs.  Smith"  was  published  In  this 
country  in  the  "Leisure  Hours  Series," 
which  contained  many  excellent  novels, 
well  printed  and  in  a  form  that  Dr. 
Johnson  would  have  approved:  "Books 
that  you  may  carry  to  the  Are  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  use- 
ful after  all."  To  our  mind  no  sub- 
sequent edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
"Return  of  the  Native"  equals  the 
Leisure  Hour  edition  with  Its  ■  sketch 
map  of  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  the 
motto  from  Keats's  "Bndymlon"  on  the 
title  page. 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  no  man  read 
long  together  with  a  folio  on  his  table; 
yet  there  are  books  that  lose  their  savor 
in  an  octAvo  edition.  Charles  Lamb 
rould  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only 
in  folio.  Compare  the  stately  folios  of 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  either  in  French  or 
English,  with  the  matter-of-fact  Pari- 
.slan  edition  of  1820  in  16  octavo  volumes. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  George  San- 
dys's  "Relation  of  a  Journey  Begun  An 
Dom  1610"  except  in  folio.  "I  began  my 
journey  through  France,  hard  upon  the 
time  when  that  execrable  murther  was  i 
I  committed  upon  the  person  of  Henry 
the  fourth,  by  an  obscure  varlet:  even 
iin  the  streetes  of  his  principall  Citie,  by 
I  day,  and  then  when  royally  attended;  to 
shew  that  there  is  none  so  contemptible, 
that  contemneth  his  owne  life,  but  is 
the  master  of  another  mans":  how  com- 
monplace and  mean  this  would  seem  in 
.a  conventional  reprint!  Nor  should  we 
I  care  to  read  Ogilby's  "Asia,"  Spence's 
"Polymetis,"  Thomas  Heywood's  "Nine 
Books  of  Women,"  or  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation  of  Pliny  in  a  people'.^ 
;  edition.  As  for  Montaigne,  he  can  be 
read  In  any  form:  in  the  Tudor  series,  in 
Everyman's  Library,  in  the  four-volume 
I  edition  edited  by  Hazlitt  or  in  some 
!  sumptuous  and  limited  edition. 


"In  Gentlest  Germany." 

I  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  written  a  parody 
on  Sven  Hedin's  apology  for  Germany. 
[The  parody,  "In  Gentlest  Germany,  by 
jHun  Svedend,"  has  just  been  published 
by  John  Lane.  This  Svedend's  purpose 
was  to  expose  England's  share  "in 
'provoking  this  peaceful  If  somewhat 
fully  prepared  people  to  war."  The 
German  officer  is  "self-contained  mas- 
sive, dignified,  absolute;  one  of'  those 
[machines  from  the  gods  which  have 
made  Germany  what  it  is."  He  Is  sur- 
rounded by  efficiency,  from  the  "ex- 
quisite authoritative  gesture"  of  the 
station-master  starting  a  train  to  the 
highly  successful  manner  In  which  the 
crown  prince  sits  on  a  sofa. 

Here  Is  Svedend's  tribute  to  the  Ger- 
man navy:  "At  the  present  moment  the 
fleet  is  riding  the  waters  of  Kiel  har- 
bor like  a  gigantic  monument  to  the 
wise  and  clear-eyed  foresight  of  Its 
creator.  .  .  .  Not  a  barnacle  on  fheir 
magnilicent  sides,  not  a  cobweb  be- 
tween the  masts,  but  testifies  to  the 
glory  of  Germany  as  a  sea  power." 

.A.S  for  the  Kaiser,  the  "All  Highest," 
"with  all  His  fulminant  force.  He  is 
humble  before  God.  He  might  so  easily 
take  a  high  line  with  God,  but  He  does 
not." 

The  Zeppelin  carries  out  the  German 
military  maxim:  "The  race  that  wrecks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world." 

"Some  day  the  facts  will  come  out 
as  to  the  great  part  played  by  the 
Prussian  Navy  In  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar." 

It  Is  true  that  the  Louvain  Library 
has  been  destroyed,  but  "new  books  are 
easily  written."  • 

Hun  Svedend  regrets  the  conflagra- 
tions and  devastations  in  Belgium— for 
the  most  part  "the  work  of  the  inhabl-  I 
tant.s  themselves"— but  he  remembers 
that  "little  nations  have  always  been  a 
nuisance,  and  always  will  be." 


"SIEGFRIED" 


AT  STADIUM 


Third  Helping 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  an  old  book  called  "Health's  Im- 
provement," published  a4  London  in  1655, 
which  the  title  page  tells  us  was  "writ- 
ten by  that  ever  famous  Thomas  Muffett, 
Doctor  in  Physick,"  wo  find  this  state- 
ment about  asparagus; 

"Asparagus  was  in  old  time  a  meat  for 
such  Emperours  as  Julius  Caesar;  now 
every  boor  is  served  with  them.  They 
I  must  be  presently  gathered  when  their 
heads  bow  down  yards,  and  being  sod- 
don  ill  two  or  three  waters  (to  ridd 
them  o£  bitterness)  they  are  to  be  boiled 

in  mutton  broth  until  they  be  tender, 
which  is  done  in  a  trice.  The  greatest 
and  tenderest  stalks  are  ever  best,  and 
few  or  no  kind  of  herbs  nourish  more, 
being  spoiled  of  their  bitterness,  and 
j  eaten  hot." 

I  John  Evelyn,  too.  ^shared  In  the  pre- 
i  vailing  fondness  for  asparagus,  for  he 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Wagner's  "Siegfried"  was  performed 
In  the  Stadium  at  Cambridge  last  night. 
Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Siecfried  ^  .Tohannes  Spoibarti 

Mime  AltK-Tt  RelM 

Per  WoiMlerer  CltMmce  Whltelilll 

.Mtiorich  Otto  GorltJ; 

Fafner  ,  Ba«ll  Kuysdafl 

Tlie  Forest  Bird    Alma  Ghick 

Krda  Elrnestin*  Sdiumann-Helnk 

Bniennliliae  Johanna  Gadski 

This  was  the  first  "open  air"  per- 
formance of  the  music  drama  in  this 
country.    There  have  been  one  or  two ' 
performances  of  "Siegfried"  In  wood-  ; 
land  scenes  of  Germany.    We  rfl(mem-  j 
her  one  that  was  sadly  marred  by  an  ; 
unexpected  and  impertinent  rain  storm,  j 
The  weather  was  not  ideal  yesterday,  { 
and  a   stadium  is  hardly  a  forest.  Yet  | 
the  performance  was  noteworthy  and  | 
it   will   be   recorded   by    historians  of  I 
opera  and  drama  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  S.  Kronberg,  who  ha4  the  courage 
and  tile  enthusiasm  to  propose  the  Idea, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Stelnert,  who  gav« 
tire  requisite  and  substantial  aid  and 
in  a  generous  and  artistic  spirit  saw  to 
It   that  nothing  w-as   left  undone  to 
make  the  occasion  memorable,  are  In- 
deed to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
of  their  labors.    To    bring    over  the 


agnilicent    or^h  Hn  Metro- 

■litan  Opera  cure  singers 

'  f  international  reputauon  In  Wflig- 
i'?rlan  roles;  to  overcome  the  great  dtf- 
tl''ultles  In  stage  manar'  '  '  nd  llght- 
Hig  Inevitable    In    a  nee  of 

this  character,  would  luad  <.h«  tnidfil' 
experienced  manager  to  hesitate  and 
shake  his  head. 

Whether  "Siegfried"  gains  or  loses  In 
effect  by  a  performance  in  the  open  air, 
even  when  the  stage  Is  erected  In  a  for- 
est, IB  an  interesting  question,  not  to  be 
dLsmlssed  by  quoting  lightly  the  saying  | 
of  Goethe  that  art  Is  art  because  It  Is 
not  nature.  The  discussion  would  bring 
up  several  points:  Whether  the  repre- 
sentation of  forest  scenes  In  a  theatre 
is  not  more  effective  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses than  the  sight  of  trees,  rocks, 
caves,  mountains,  as  they  exist  In  na- 
ture; whether  the  orchestral  effects, 
sonority,  delicate  nuances,  contrasts 
of  timbres,  are  not  inevitably  dimin- 
ished. If  tkey  do  not  often  wholly  disap- 
pear, and  Ithus  the  orchestral  commen- 
tary on  thb  speech  and  action  becomes 
feeble,  Indgnlflcant  or  unintelligible; 
whether  tlK  singers  are  not  severely 
handicapped,  and  as  actors  are  Ineffec- 
tive, owing  to  the  fact  that  to  the  great 
majority  Ini  the  audience  facial  play 
cannot  be  nlstlngulshed ;  '.n  a  word, 
whether  a  performance  of  this  nature 
is  not  seen  as  through  the  wrong  end  of 
an  opera  glass  and  heard  for  the  most 
part  as  through  an  ear  trumpet,  micro- 
phone, or  any  Instruments  designed  for 
tile  aid  of  the  very  deaf. 

These  questions  naturally  suggested 
themselves  to  many  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  music  drama 
would  be  performed  In  the  huge  Stadi- 
um.  Everything  was  done  by  the  pro- 
ducers to  enlarge  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties, if  a  stadium  can  be  said  to  have 
them.    To  expect  or  to  demand  the 
aesthetic  results  possible  in  an  opera 
house  would  be  unreasonable.   The  per- 
formance  might  be   characterized  as 
spectacular    and    extraordinary.  Nor 
would  it  be  Just  to  compare  the  pet^orm- 
ance  of  last  night  with  those  of  preced- 
ing years  in  the  Boston  Theatre  or  even 
In  Mechanics  building.   Such  a  perform- 
ance as  that  given  in  April,  1904,  when  ^ 
Felix  Mottl  conducted  and  the  singers  / 
were  Mmes.  Ternlna.  Walker  and  Lem-  | 
on  and  Messrs.  rfurgstaller,  Van  Rooy,  [ 
Reiss,  (Joritz  and  Blass,  would  be  im- 
possible In  the  Stadium;  nor  Is  It  likely! 
that  Mme.  Ternina  and  Mr.  Mottl  could  j 
have  been  persuaded  to  take  part  In'  1 
open-air  performance. 

We  have  said  that  the  performance 
of  last  night  was  spectacular  and  ex- 
traordinary,   if    only    by    reason  of 
the  place  itself  and  the  sight  of  the 
audience.    This  audience.  It  Is  stated, 
numbered  between  19,000  and  20,000.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  these  spectators  heard  the  or- 
chestra to  their  satisfaction.    The  sing- 
ers at  the  rehearsal  were  heard  clearly 
In   the  rows  at  a  great  distance  op-  : 
poslte  the  stage.     The  orchestral  per- 
formance  at  the  rehearsal  heard  In  these  , 
rows  was  often  only,  a  murmur  or  a  | 
chirping.    Stringed  instruments  in  the  \ 
open  air  do  not  carrj'  far.    The  tone  Is  i 
lifeless;  brilliance  In  forte  Is  Impossible; 
delicate   passages  are  as   though  the 
strings  were  silent. 

But  to  those  near  the  stage  last  night 
the  orchestra  was  often  eloquent.  There 
were  times  when  It  was  ineffective, 
through  no  fault  of  the  conductor  or 

t-he  players.  The  embroidery  of  th« 
violins  was  hardly  heard;  violoncello 
passares  were  barely  sospected;  flgrures 
for  wood-wind  instruments  were  frag- 
ttentary  or  not  heard  at  all.  There  was 
a  reoomp«n»«i.  and  a  great  one.  The 
voices  of  the  slnKem  were  uncommonly 
distinct;  never  were  they  overpowered; 
jand  so  the  text  for  once  had  meaning 
without  undue  effort  on  the  ptu-t  of  the 
iactors,  without  boisterous  deolamatlon. 
Seldom  have  we  heard  a  performance 
of  "Siegfried"  so  well  ming. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
of  Mme.  Gadskl's  Bniennhilde  or  the 
Erda  of  Mme.  Schumann-Helnk.  Mme 
Gadskl,  with  the  years,  has  gained  in 
artistic  sincerity  and  m  expressive  inter- 
pretation. That  the  Bniennhilde  of  thi.9 
muslo  drama  Is  not  so  Interesting  a 
figure  as  the  Bniennhilde  of  "The  Val- 
kyrie" or  the  heroine  of  "Dusk  of  the 
GoAa"  Is  the  fault  of  Wagner,  who  does 
not  allow  her  to  appear  until  the  ears 
are  sated  and  It  Is  not  easy  to  receive 
musical  impressions.  The  scene  be- 
tween Erda  and  Wotan  is  one  of  the 
i  grandest  conceived  by  Wagner.  It  has 
I  lusUy  beeii  called  Aeschylean,  and  Mme. 
I  Schumann-Heink  sings  her  muslo  In  the 
I  Aeschyleai  manner. 


j  The  Mime  of  Mr.  ReIss  Is  also  familiar 
I  here  and  has  been  often  praised.  The 
t  Impersonation  Is  Indeed  remarkable  for 
Its  vivacity,  Itg  cunning,  Its  malice,  its 
dwarfish  niallgmanoy.  And  Mr.  Reiss  Is 
not  tempted  to  extravagance.  We  have 
seen  Mimes  that  mistook  music-drama 
for  farce-comedy.  Only  once  last  night 
did  Mr.  Reiss  become  merely  a  grotesque 
figure.  In  the  quarrel  with  Alberlch  the 
two  reminded  one  of  an  imitation  In 
burlesque  of  the  Wild  Men  of  Borneo. 
The  quarrel  was  squalid  and  would  have 
caused  Wotan  to  lose  his  pontifical 
composure  If  he  had  been  a  looker  on. 
It  was  not  Wagner's  Intention  that 
the  two  dwarfs  should  at  any  time  be 
knockabout  comedians.  Mr.  Gorltz  was 
otherwise  an  excellently  evil  Alberich. 

The  music  of  the  Dragon  has  been 
more  Impressively  sung  here,  especially 
the  phrase  when  bored  by  Wotan  he 
asks  that  ho  may  sleep  again.  Mme. 
Gluck  was  a  clear-voiced,  melodious 
bird.  Mr.  Whltehlll,  who  took  the  part 
of  Wandering  Wotan  with  his  puzzling 
questions  for  the  first  time  In  Boston, 
sang  superbly.  His  enunciation  was 
delightfully  clear,  nor  to  gain  this  did  he 
I  throw  overboard  the  elemental  rules  of 
song.  In  other  words,  he  Is  not  of 
the  Bayreuth  phrase-chopping  and  stac- 
cato school.  He  succeeded  In  making 
the  Wanderer  Interesting  for  the  most 
part,  truly  a  rare  feat.  Seldom  if  ever 
has  the  noble  music  for  the  answer  to 
Mime's  third  question  been  sung  here 
so  majestically. 

Mr.  Sembach,  who  appeared  here  for 
the  first  time,  made  a  pleasing  Impres- 
sion as  Siegfried.  He  Is  yet  very  young 
In  the  part,  but  his  performance  did 
not  betray  this  fact.  At  present  his 
singing  of  the  music  outstrips  his  act- 
ing of  the  part.  When  he  gains  greater 
freedom  he  will  probably  be  a  more 
boyish  hero  and  more  elastic  in  action. 
Then,  too,  the  scene  in  which  he  forges 
the  sword  will  have  dramatic  continuity 
and  a  stirring  climax.  He  Is  now  more 
effective  in  lyrical  and  tender  passages 
than  in  herolo  outbursts. 

Mr.  Hertz  conducted  with  great  care 
and  with  a  fine  apprectatlton  of  the 
score.  In  times  past  his  love  of  stento- 
rian orchestral  effects,  without  regard  to 
the  singers  and  hearers,  excited  unfa- 
vorable comment.  Last  night  he  con- 
ducted with  a  nicer  sense  of  proportion 
and  a  more  loving  regard  for  nuances. 


Mme.  Edvlna,  who,'  In  spite  of  the 

fact  that  she  brought  letters  of  Intro- 1 
ductlon  and  recommendation  to  our  | 
"best  people,"  proved  at  the  Boston  i 
Opera  House  that  she  was  charming  in 
certain  roles,  has  been  singing  in  Lon- 
don. The  Dally  Telegraph  said  that  she 
sang  the  air  from  "Louise"  with  which 
"hor  name  Is  now  closely  associated." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Mme.  Edvlna, 
who  is  a  woman  of  brains  and  has  a 
lively  sense  of  humor,  secretly  loatnes 
this  air,  "Depuls  le  jour,"  and  wishes  It 
had  never  been  written?  For  she  now 
shares  the  fate  of  Miss  Maggie  CHlne, 
characterized  by  Mr.  James  Huneker  as 
the  Bruennhildo  of  the  Bowery.  No  mat- 
ter what  Miss  Maggie  wishes  to  sing, 
the  public  demands  "Throw  Him  Down 
McCloekey."  And  yet  when  Miss  Mag- 
gie was  younger,  say  24  or  26  years  ago, 
her  song  "If  Donavan's  a  Better  Man 
Than  I  Am"  gave  her  deserved  fame. 
It's  a  gloriously  heroic  ditty.  In  these 
degenerate  days  of  the  stage  who  re- 
members Donavan's  Christian  name  or 
the  name  of  the  singer  that  "bested" 
him? 

And  80  It  is  with  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier. 
When  ho  appeared  this  season  is  a 

London  muslo  hall,  the  pubUo,  Im- 
patient of  new  songs,  demanded  tlie  old 
favorites,  Including,  of  ootrse,  "My  Old 
Dutch."    In  this  Instance  the  tadfment 

;of  the  audience  was  undoubtedly 
rlchteous. 

As  with  stnKers,  so  with  novelist*, 
iKiets,  painters,  oomposan.  Fmak 
Stockton  told  how  the  success  of  a  meet 
amusing  story  written  by  a  oontrlbntor 
to  magaslnes  handicapped  him  for  some 

I  years:  How  editors,  deollning  or  aocopt- 
ing  his  manuscripts,  would  refer  to  the  i 
brilliance  of  that  story;  how  at  last  he  | 
wrote   one   that  he   knew  w»s  even 
funnier,  but  wisely  placed  It  In  a  strong 

I  box  and  then  put  the  box  where  It  never 
would  be  found,  otherwise  he  wonld  have 
been  ruined  tor  life.  Did  not  Long- 
fellow at  times  regret  that  he  had 
written  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  or  "Ex- 

<  celslor"  when  he  looked  over  his  son- 
nets In  the  translation  of  Dante  which 
were  caviare  to  the  general? 


'  An  Old  Question. 

The  question,  "Who  struck  Billy  Fat- 
tersonr'  has  been  revived  by  persons 
writing  letters  to  the  New  York  Bun  and 
having  no  other  waste  pipe  for  their 
restless  Intellect.   It  Is  an  old  question, 
one  never  satisfactorily  answered.  Dan 
Eramett's  song  Is  at  least  66  years  old. 
The  striker  has  often  been  named.  The 
Incident  occurred  In  many  cities,  towns,  ' 
villages  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  remember  publishing  some  years  ago  i 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  affair,  i 
which,  the  writer  swore,  happened  In  j 
Boston.    We  believe  the  name  of  the 
street  and  the  time  of  day  were  given. 
Now,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  Ga.,  Is  s'ire 


that  Mr.  Payne  of  Warrenton,  Va., 
strupk  T?!iiy.  This  Mr.  Payne  was  a 
nephew  of  J.  CarroU  Payne,  a  promi- 
nent la^■.■yer,  etc.,  and  of  Father  Payne. 
Thl3  Is  eminently  southern,  and  we  are 
relie  .cd  to  find  that  Mr.  Patterson's  as- 
sailant belonged  to  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies. Our  sympathies,  however,  have 
always  bef^n  with  Mr.  Patterson.  Never 
mind  what  he  had  said  or  done;  Mr. 
Patterson  was  struck  anonymourly.  No 
wonder  that  the  poet  exclaimed: 
I'll  gib  ton  dollars  (10T\  n. 

lejih  viPm  1q  my  will. 
If  any  one  can  ihow  de  mia 


Hugo  Stonea.  1 
The  announcement  that  Stonehanps  la  ' 
for  sale  haa  aroused  arohaeoloirlstB  and 
other  sclenttflo  gentlemen  to  pemldoua 
aotlvlty.  We  are  told  a««ln  for  the 
Booth  time  that  "Wocks  of  stone  welsh- 
ing JOO  tons  were  used  In  Its  construo- 
tlon" ;  that  Hemrj'  ot  Huntington  1000 
years  ago  referred  to  the  mystery  of  Its 
origin,  etc.,  etc  Since  the  announcement 
tliere  has  been  a  hurried  examination 
of  encyclopaedias  In  newsnaper  offices. 
Tet,  no  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
quoted  from  Stillingfleet's  "Defence  of 
Discourse  Concerning  Idolatry."  The  in- 
genious and  learned  author  alluded  to 
Buxtorfs  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
Idol  Markolls,  that  It  was  after  thie 
fashion :  "two  huge  Stones  standing  one 
against  each  other,  and  a  third  lying 
cross  over  them,  covering  the  other  two 
with  one  half  of  his  bigness,"  and  "the 
Rabbins  In  Avoda  Zara  say  that  these 
atones  being  placed  after  that  manner 
are  forbidden,  because  that  was  the 
agupe  of  the  idol  Markolls."  Then  Stlll- 
Ingfleet  asked :  "\%'hat  if  our  Stonehenge 
were  some  such  thing?  for  the  stones 
lie  transreraely  upon  each  other  aftar 
this  ngure,  which  neither  belonged  to  a 
Roman  temple  nor  to  the  Daiilsh  monu- 
ments." 

But  -ntiva  today  we  read  the  word 
Stonehenge,  we  do  not  think  of  Caxton, 
Sidney,  Oharlea  U..  Defoe.  Btiningfleet, 
or  even  the  late  6lr  Kdmond  Antrobua, 
who  owned  the  monotltha  and  tritlthona; 
but  we  see  Tesa  of  the  lytTrbervinea 
apendlng  the  night  there  with  Cla*e  be- 
fore the  men  oatne  to  take  her,  and  aak- 
Ing  Clare  If  one  had  saorifloed  to  God 
there;  we  see  the  whole  enormous  land- 
scape bearing  "that  Impress  of  reserve, 
taciturnity  and  healtaOon  whloh  is  uaual 
Just  before  day." 


U  Modes— Like  j        ■    t  . 
!  n  us  from  the 
sllU  rnutinue  to  do  so. 

Planist-Any  one  who  pUiys  the  piano 
and  comes  to  England  frcm  a  foreign 
country. 

Pi  oTam— A  selection  of  ■v'ocal  and  in- 
Btmm'cntal  pieces  at  a  concert,  varying 
in  number  from  5  to  20,  out  of  which  one 
niece  Is  sometimes  by  a  Britliih  composer. 

"SonBS  of  Brittany,"  by  Tlieodore  Bo- 
trcl,  translated  Into  Engllsn  by  O.  E. 
Morrison,  with  a  preface  by  jTIdgar  Pres- 
ton, is  published  in  Londotu  by  Elkin 
Mathpws,  at  the  price  of  1  shilling  net. 
Hotrei  is  called  the  "chansonnler  aux 
n.mees."  He  Is  the  son  of  a  Breton 
Macksmlth,  not  yet  BO  years  old,  and  he 
been  writing  songs  praccically  all 


Mr.  Paln'a  Parody. 

To  Printers'  Pie.  published  In  London. 
Mr.  Barry  Pain  contributes  a  parody  of 
a  scene  fr6m  a  play  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Maeterlinck  and  entitled 
"Qlucose  and  Aniline."  *[ere  Is  an  ex- 
tract: 

Aniline— T«ll  m*  mm»,  brottiw. 
OIncoas— It  Is  t  sandy  c««. 

ltttf.'."ll'hlj''ctt"""'""  ^4        't  • 

^^cooo-It  Is  abont  the  ■!«•  of  ■  pl««e  of 

Anlllne-A«a  It  llstem  for  me,  Tta  is  Iot» 
listens.  BV>r  tbt  est  is  lore,  and  lor*  la  the  cat 
f.lueoee  (»teraly,  turning  from  th*  window)— 
r^on,  Rtster,  lore  Is  dead. 
Aniline— What  do  you  say? 
.    i.lucose— Jly   mistake,    I   mean   th*  cat  is 
i  dead. 

The  children  (tofetheri— Poor  poothy! 
Aniline— Do  not  say  to  me  that  «ie  cat  is 
dead. 

j  Glucose— I  will  Bsj  then  that  two  motor 
,  omnlboses  and  a  Ford  car  bare  nin  oxer  It 

ami  that  tts  head  has  come  unsitiick.  ' 
The  London  Dally  Telegraph  says  this 

is  "clever."   To  our  mind  It  is  about  as 

f  limy  as  a  railway  accident. 

^  w.-  ■  V  \c\  \  V 

sir  Fredarto  H.  Oowen,  known  ohlefly 
In  this  country  by  his  sentimental  song, 
"The  Better  Land,"  and  the  equally 
nentimental  cantata,  "The  Rose  Maid- 
en." though  at  least  one  of  his  sj-m- 
phonles  bas  enjored  a  certain  popular- 
ity Is  thek  author  of  a  little  book,  "Musio 
as  She  la  Wrote,"  being  "A  Glossary  of 
Musical  .Terms  (very  much)  Up-to- 
Date.  "  It  as  published  by  Mllla  &  Boon 
and  Is  soM  for  a  shilling.  Here  are 
some  of  tht'  deflnltlone; 

Accent— A  thing  used  mostly  by  for- 
eign conductors  when  trying  to  speak 
Engli-sh  to  th.'i  orchestra. 

Artist— Any  vine  of  any  naOonalfty  (ex. 
cept  British)  ^7ho  plays,  singa  or  com- 
poses. 

'Bagpipe— The  only  known  Instrument 
rtot  yet  used  In  'the  modem  orchestra. 

Cavatlna— A  vVolln  piece  by  a  com- 
>po.ser  of  the  name  of  Raff. 

Classical— Anyth.lng  that  haa  no  tune. 
Most  modern  musio  U>  classical. 

Composer— Any  omt^  of  any  nationality 
(except  British)  who  composes.  (See 
B' tist). 

•  'on  Grazla— The  mianner  In  which  a 
■   una  donna  smiles  i|nd  curtseys  when 

If  Is  presented  wltti  a  bouquet  she 
i  -  s  herself  paid  for. 

I  )ot— A  pont  placed  ajfter  a  note  to  In- 
dicate that  Its  value  Is  Increased  by  oue- 
Inir.  It  is  unfortunatelly  only  a  musical 
fci~n.  and  cannot  be  usdd  for  £5  notes. 

^p.itlval— A  lylng-ln  liiospltal  for  stlll- 
b  i  ll  works  of  British  composers. 

'lat— A  very  unpleasavnt  way  some  ar- 
tl.^ts  have  ot  singing. 

!"orm— An  obsolete  tenon. 

Interval— The  most  enjoyable  part  of 
Fi  iv  musical  entertainment. 

1 lies— Verses  sent  ir\  batches  to  a 
.  ipo.'-er  by  an  unknown  poet  without 
:    .stamped  envelope  for  V.helr  return. 


let  us  hope  tiiat  Kudi  desperate  remedies 
Win  not  have  to  be  resorted  to ! 

Boston.  AGNES  Q.  GOLDEN. 


lady  Gregory's 
New  Three 
Act  Play 


The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  May  18  re- 
viewed Lady .  Grego- 
ry'.s  new  play  at  fol- 
lows: "It  was  pleasant  at  the  Little 
Iheatre  last  night  to  find, the  touch  of 
Lady  Gregory  in  her  new  three-act  play, 
•Shanwalla,'  as  sure  as  an  lndtvldnal,aa ■ 
ever.    Certain  reporta^from  IDubWn  ^^dj 


h.-is   been  writing  songs  prai^.K-^i-'J   —  a  ,„n„«,   nr  at 

l,i<,  life    The  author  of  the  pr-.fftce  says    rather  prepared  ua  for  a  fa-"""*'  ^f'  " 
l»  h««r(l  c<t.  he  was  U^v  r.Lte.  a  very  partial  success;  but  one 


that  when  he  was  last  heard  c<t.  he  was  j 
Fingins  to  his  countrymen  "not  far  from  • 
I  he  trenche.s."  The  songs  in  thfe  volume, 
H-oout  30.  deal  "with  the  things  that  are 
simple,  elemental  and  of  everlasting  ap- 
peal—love birth,  death,  faith,  the  com- 
ing of  spring,  the  winter  wind,  the  crafts 
of  the  blacksmith  and  the  fisherman,  the 
hdptfuliiess  of  childhood,  the  sad  wis- 
dom of  old  age.  The  following  verse 
from  "Mon  Pain,  Mon  Vln,"  la  now  pecu- 
liarly appropriate: 

1  mil  II"  lancer  young,  and  my  hands  ahake, 
Bui  if  tomorrow  Krancp  had  aught  to  ojeAd, 
>lv  R<  vMie.  my  hoc,  mv  pitchfork  1  wonld  take; 

i  w.'.ul'l  defend  my  bread.        ,       .  ^ 
Blotting  out  at  one  blow  all  ancient  feiia, 
111  tills  old  valley  or  that  field  ot  mine 
Mr  blood  I'd  shed— the  last  drop  o(  my  blood. 

To  ciuird  my  wine, 

T'l  guard  ray  bread. 

To  guanl  my  wine. 

.V  reviewer  has  said  of  the  poems: 
"This  ii^  the  authentic  speech  of  the 
couiiti  vman  and  the  fisherman  In  all 
lands— the  direct  utterance  of  the  things 
that  are  liis  strength  It  is  a  language 
as  .simple  as  Bunyan's.  a  music  as  ele- 
n-.cntary  as  that  in  which  the  monka  of 
the  early  church  wrote  down  their 
chants;  and  its  appeal  Is  universal." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Jangled,  ^ 
Out  of  Tune 


dered  why  so  many 
house  pianos  are  per- 
and  Harsh  petually  out  of  tune. 
Bomelhing  Is  wrong  with  our  American 
em  s  that  we  don't  know  and  don't  care 
when  our  pianos  give  forth  flat,  tinny 
and  distressing  sounds.  How  many  a 
summer  evening,  which  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  quiet  and  peace,  is  inade  a 
nightmare,  even  in  a  "nice  '  nelshbor- 
hood.  by  pianos  "jangled,  out  of  tune, 
and  harsh!" 

Having  made  the  painful  discovery 
that  the  tuneless  piano,  like  the  poor. 
Is  always  with  us.  I  have  come  to  t\\o 
conclusion  that  the  "average"  Inhabitant 
of  our  American  cities  and  towns  is 
not  endowed  with  even  an  elementary 
"ear  for  music,"  and  it  is  really  a  very 
great  pitv.  for  such  a  person,  with  the 
must  innocent  intentions  in  the  world, 
mav  become  by  means  of  his  piano  (or 
perhaps  1  should  say  her  piano)  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.  , 
A  piano  is  valuable  not  as  a  piece  ol|j' 
furniture  but  as  a  voice:  and  as  such  ' 
the  family  shares  Its  possession  with 
a  willing  or  unwilling  neighborhood.  If, 
notwithstanding  that  the  voice  of  the 
piano  is  cracked,  members  of  the  family 
persist  In  "playing"  it,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  Ingenious  form  of  torture  for 
the  nerves  of  the  community.  For  this 
reason,  after  a  man  has  supplied  bread 
and  butter  and  shoes  for  his  children,  hlz 
next  duty  should  be  to  see  that  his  piano, 
(if  he  has  one)  is  in -tune.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  the  social  duty  of  every  good 
Citizen  to  have'"  the  family  Instrument 
regularly  overhauled  and  put  in  order. 
If  the  combined  ears  of  the  family  tell 
h'm  that  nothing  Is  wrong,  there  l.s  still 
strong  ground  for  suspicion,  and  he 
should  hire  a  musician  to  enlighten  him. 

In  certainly  should  not  require,  how- 
ever, the  training  of  a  musician,  nor  the 
talent  of  a  genius  to  perceive  that  the 
tone  ot  a  piano  Is  utterly  wrong  and 
thoroughly  ugly.  An  average  "ear  for 
iiuisic,"  an  intelligence  that  can  distin- 
guish musical  sound  from  mere  nolse, 
.should  detect  It  at  once.  But,  as  I  have 
hinted,  this  "ear"  Is  wofully  lacking, 
although  never  more  necessary  than 
now,  when  practically  every  family,  at 
some  stage  of  its  progress,  persists  In 
acquiring  a  piano. 

-Meanwhile,  proper  education  will  do 
much  to  remedy  our  general  state  of 
lunolessness.  The  ears  of  children  should 
hj  systematically  trained  at  the  public 
Pfhool  to  distinguish  true  musical  sound 
Horn  mere  noise.  The  power  to  make 
this  distinction,  at  present  possessed  by 
1  tie  few,  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  elementary  and  compulsory  knowl- 
td^'c,  like  being  aware  that  "Ave  times 
two  make  ten"  and  "bathing  is  essen- 
tial to  cleanliness."  Training  of  this 
kind  will  prove  an  unmixed  good  to  the 
community,  in  spite  of  the  horrid  pos- 
sibility that  the  ears  of  some  persons 
v.ili  remain  incorrigible  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  could  he'p  immediately  and 
concretely  In  the  formation  of  a  more 
tuneful  public  spirit  'by  posting  up  such 
placards  as  "Tune  your  pianos,  then 
play  them!!'  "Noise  is  not  music!"  etc. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  pass  laws 
restricting  the  sale  of  pianos  to  fam 
Hies  tliHt  can  produce  at  least  -.ne  mem 
r  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
usical  -ear"  ;  and  to  have.  In  connec- 
....n  with  the  local  board  of  health, 
"musical  Inspectors,"  whose  work  Is  the 
Tfcular  examination  of  pianos  for  "bad 


rate,  a  very  partial  success;  l>tit  onej 
>r  two  past   experiences  of  the  kind, 
light  have  warned  ua  that  reports  from 
miblln  are  not  always  to  be  trusted] 
'■where  the  Abbey  Theatre  la  concerned. 
In  aplto  of  the  work  the  Abbey  Theatre 
has  done  for  the  literature  of  Ireland, 
and  through  Its  literature  for  the  coun-; 
tr\-  Itself,  it  stiU  has  In  the  Irish  capital 
plenty  of  bitter  critics,  whose  motives,; 
needless   to  say,   have   nothing   to  do 
with  art.     However,  let  them  rest  In 
peace!   'Shanwalda'  lacks  the  enormous- 
ly comic  basis  of  'The  Image.'    Its  plot 
could  not  possibly  make  half  so  good  a 
•story'  as  does  the  plot  of  that  admira- 
ble comedv;  neither  is  there  any  passage 
of  dialogue  In  it  quite  so  searching  as 
that  In  which  old  Peggj-  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  when  she  dies  her  long- 
dead    husband    will    not    recognize  In 
heaven,  as  his  once  blooming  bride,  the 
thing  of  skln-and-bone  she  has  become. 
But  there  are  tenderness  and  humor  In 
■  '.  its  stor>-  of  the  loyal  young  stableman, 
';  whose    murdered    wife    returns,    as  a 
ghost,  to  save  him  from  a  false  charge 
'  under  which  he  Is  being  tried,  and  to 
lay  the  guilt  In  the  right  quarter.  Ten- 
N  demess  and  humor,  and,  in  the  charac- 
^  tera  of  the  rascals  who  have  wrought  all 
Si  the  mischief,  a  perfect  delineation  of  the 
cunning  ruffianism,  capable  o  melting 
Into  a  deady  and  whining  superstitious 
fear,  which  haa  long  been  one  of  the 
typical  notes  of  Irish  character  on  the 
lower  level.    And  there  is  any  number 
of  quite  beautiful  touches  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  husband,  the  murdered 
wife,  the  old  blind  beggar— who  alone 
can  converse  with  the  visitant  from  thej 
shades— and  the   warm-hearted,  qulck-f 
tempered  young  squire.    Here  and  there 
the  separate  'interests'  of  the  play— the: 
spiritual  one  of  the  return  of  the  deadi 
to  those  they  had  loved  on  earth,  and  I 
the  material  one  of  the  attempt  to  spoil', 
the  race  horse  Shanwalla  for  the  big 
race — are  roughly  joined,  and  the  de- 
nouement still  wants  a  little  more  de- 
veloping; but  It  Is  a  play  without  a  dull 
moment,  a  thing  of  the  delicate  lights 
end  shadows  of  rural  life,  not  In  Ire- 
land only,  but  elsewhere,  where  there 
arc  the  eyes  that  can  see.    The  com- 
pany act  Is  quite  at  the  top  of  their 
form.    Mr.  H.  E.  Hutchinson  makes  a 
handsome   and   in   every   way  lifelike 
young  stableman;  Mr.  J.  M.  Kerrigan 
eipeaks  as  he  only  can  speak  as  the  blind 
beggar;  and  Mr.  Fred  O'Donovan  brings  i 
out  to  perfection  the  cunning,  and  Mr.  I 
Arthur  Sinclair  the  malignity,   of  the 
two  villains  of  the  piece.    As  the  wife,  I 
too.  Miss  Kathleen  Drago  gives  a  quite  I 
exquisite  performance,  full  of  beauty  of  | 
soul,  epressing  Itself  in  rare  subtleties  t 
of  speech."  j 


Ifotes  on 
Plays  and 


A  new  war  play, 
"The  Day  Before*  the 
Day."  by  C.  B.  Fer- 
Playgrounds  nald,  was  produced 
fit  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  on 
May  19.  It  deals  with  the  diabolical 
plotting  of  three  naturalized  Germans, 
chiefly  In  Suffolk,  aided  by  an  officer  of 
the  Prussian  guard  and  "a  low-class 
German-American  called  Schlndler,  who 
was  sufficiently  German  to  want  to  In- 
jure England,  but  too  much  of  an  Amer- 
ican to  care  for  wronging  women  and 
children.  ('Hear!  Hear!'  from  the  gal- 
lery.) The  three  chief  demons,  all  well 
Btricken  In  years,  carried  "guns'  In  their 
pockets,  were  ever  ready  with  their  'Gott 
strafe  England!'  and  spat  quite  a  lot.  In 
tbe  last  act  they  appeared  at  an  evening 
pcarty  at  Lady  LuUiby's  Hampstead  resi- 
dence with  their  'gunS'  ooncealed  in 
their  evening   clothes,  and  continued 


Tia.  The  liicta,  how^rar, 
possession  for  some  time.  I  lie 
back  until  I  had  expreaa  pern 
use  them.  The  namea  of  some  >  r  \h  ■ 
actors  who  have  thus  disgraced  thmi 
B^lves— notiring  such  persona  couW  -ny 
or  do  could,  of  course,  affect  their  coun- 
try In  the  smallest  degree— are  also 
known  to  brother  actors  In  England 
and  have  been  made  a  note  of  with  an 
eye  to  th©  future.  But  I  addressed  my 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  press  ot  the 
United  States.  It  is  there  that  the  real 
attitude  of  the  English  stage  requires 
to  be  known,  and  the  opinion  of  the  the- 
atrical profession  concerning  these  de- 
generates realized."  ,       -„  ,. 

The  revival  of  "Who's  the  Lady?  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  was  a 
failure.  "The  type  of  play  which  de- 
pends for  much  of  Its  effect  upon  scenes 
of  undressing,  goir«  to  bed,  and  so  forth. 
Is  not  fitted  to  the  present  temper  of  the 
plavgoing  public.  The  theatre  Is  having 
a  hard  fight  just  now,  and  I  am  certain 
its  chief  hope  lies  In  an  appeal  to,  among 
other  things,  the  clean  mind." 

"The  Arcadlfuns"  has  been  revlred  at 
the  Shaftsbury  Theatre. 

How  fond  Oscar  Wilde  was  of  sneering 
at  newspaper  men  and  the  press  gener- 
lally  In  his  books  and  plays!    One  was 
Iremlnderl  of  this  only  last  week,  when 
I  "A   Woman   of   No   Importance"  was 
i  revived  at  the  Klngsway.  The  author  of 
i  "The   Doctor's    Dilemma,"   among  the 
host  of  his  delightful  qualities.  Is  yet 
Ifond  of  exhibiting  the  same  weakness 
1  \nd    of  course,  both  were  well  known 
I  iour'nalists  and  much  of  their  best  work 
was  done  for  the  press.   The  after-pose 
of '  supertorltv  Is  not  a  pretty  thing  to 
contemplate.    Compare  the  attitude  of 
Charies  Dickens.     He,   too,   began  his 
writing    career    as   a    journalist,  and, 
ivears  after,  when  he  was  the  supreme 
figure  in  the  world  of  English  letters,  he 
took  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newpaper  Press  Fund,  and,  in  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  the  evening,  said;  "I 
!|io!d  a  brief  tonight  for  my  brethren. 
'  \nd    after  describing  somo  of  his  ex- 
citing experiences  as  a  descriptive  Jo  - 
r.alist  he  went  on  as  follows: 

"I  have  never  forgotten  the  faaclna( 
of  that  old  pursuit.    My  feeling  for 
vocation  ot  my  youth  Is  not  a  sentim^ 
taken  up  tonight  to  be  thrown  away 
morrow,  but  a  faithful  sympathy  whl 
is  a  part  of  myself." 

How  much  more  "well  bred  waa  tB 
great  writer's  loyalty  to  hla  old  cr 
than  the  Jeers  of  the  relatively  Utle  on 
who  seemed  so  anxious  to  show  tha 
they  had  risen  superior  to  It!— Pall  M 
Gazete,  May  18. 

This    paragraph    may    well  foil 
1  "The  'only  gentleman'  In  Mr.  Macdon 
I  aid  Hastings's  new'  play  at  theKlngsway 
'  Theatre  is  represented  as  a  Journalist 
'Mr.  Shaw  set' the  example  of  renderinr. 
I  newspaper    men    ignominious    In  hi 
'  plays.    As  an  ex-Journallst  hlmaelf,  h'.- 
pose  In  this  matter  was  an  Ill-bred  one 
Apparently  even  Mr.   Hastings  cannot 
quite  resist  temptation.    He  makes  one 
ot  his  reporters  accept  a  furtive  'fiver' 
as  a  tip  on  duty.    Perhaps  the  profes 
'  slon  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Hastings  lur 
not  making  It  a  half-crown." 

George  Grossmlth,  Jr.,  returning  to 
London  from  New  York  said:  "There  Is 
a  wrong  Impression  about  German- 
Americans,  they  should  be  called  Amer- 
ican-Germans, for  during  a  long  stay  In 
the  states  I  scarcely  found  one  who  was 
not  fundamentally  an  American,  and. 
therefore,  neutral.  Many  of  our  hy- 
phenated friends  are  pro-ally,  and  many 
ot  them  gave  our  company  a  rapturous 
welcome.  Why,  the  Germans  In  Amer. 
lea  were  enthusiastic  about  the  chorus 
of  Gaiety  girls  I  took  out.  You  know 
the  favorite  German-American  song 
now?  It's  'I  won't  be  a  soldier  boy 
when  I  grow  up.'  That  shows  their 
feelings  on  the  war." 

The  ovation  given  to  Mme.  Rejaae  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  has  more  behind  It  than 
the  audience's  gratitude  for  a  worthy 
recital  of  Cammaerts'  "Chantons, 
Beiges!"  It  Is  seemly  that  French  actors 
and  actresses  should  be  received  with 
acclaim  in  this  country,  for  the  Entente 
Cordlale  owes  them  an  Incomparable 
debt.  Rachel,  Coquelln,  Bernhardt, 
Mounet- Sully,  Bartet.  Rejane— how 
much  these  great  artists  have  done  to 
Interpret  France  to  England!  'What 
.superb  ambassadors  of  friendliness  they 
have  been!— Pal!  Mall  Gazette. 

John  G.  Brandon's  short  play,  "The 
Frenchwoman,"  produced  at  the  Palla- 


ber 


tion 


i.,^..    ^,  „   ,  — --  .,  dium,  London,  last  mtjhth.  Is  said  to  be 

their  manifestations  until  they  were  ar-  i  adroitly  constructed  and  thrilling.  The 
rested  by  three  gallant  English  officers  ! .  gpg^g  jg  in  a  Belgian  farmhouse.  The  oc- 
cupants, ostensibly  Dutchmen,  are  Ger- 
man spies  with  a  wireless  apparatus.  Th- 
heroine  Is  a  French  Woman  fleeing  fro 
justice :  some  Briti^li  royal  horsa  artll 
lery  come  along,  ffho  captain,  aerv- 
wlth  a  meaj,  ;ba^  his  queplcions  arou" 


and  marched  o  ffto  their  doom 
The  funniest  part  of  It  was  the  flendlsh- 
ness  of  the  tliree  German  Graces.  It 
was  wonderful  with  what  venom  the 
gentle  Effenbach  spat;  with  what  feroci- 
ty the  bald-headed  German  glared,  and 
with  v,'hat  thunderous  force  the  smiling 
PuUtxer  pealed  forth  his  denunciations 
of  the  accursed  England." 

Mr.  Walbrook  writes  In  his  column 
"Plaj-s  and  Players"  (Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
May  IS):  "The  remarks  made  In  this 
column  last  Tuesday  regarding  the  un- 
patriotic deportment  of  certain  English 
actors  in  America  have  been  largely 
quoted  and  commented  upon,  and  seve- 
ral writers  have  asked  the  question:. 
'Can  such  reports  possibly  be  true . 
Mr  William  Farren  (clarum  nomen),  in 
a  letter  to  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  on  the 
Bublect,  which  appeared  last  Thursdas-^ 

I  also  asked  thn  same  question.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  an  attitude 

'  „•  ,1.:,  .  V  as  to  the  po.«siblllty  of  any 


by  the  buzzing  of  the  wlreleaa  hidden  ii 

a  cupl)oard.    Two  revolvers  cover  him 
as  he  searches  for  the  wireless  ;  but  the 
Frenchwoman   contrives  to  warn  him, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  shoots 
both  spies  as  they  bind  their  victim  and 
prepare  to  kill  him. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook  .of  the  Pall  Mall 
^  Gazette   wrote  as   follows  of  Cinriee 
,1  Frohman:    "The  death  of  Mr.  ( 
Prohman— murdered  with  over  a 
sand  other  non-belligerent  men,  w, meu 
and  children  by  an  'officer  and  ge.ntle- 
tnan"  of  the  (3erman  navy— has  removed 
from  the  theatrical  world  of  Kn      •  1 
and  America  one  of  Its  most  potei 
ures.    One  of  the  curions  things  ' 
him  was  that,  so  far  aa  this  coun 
any  rate  Is  concerned,  his  perso 
\\':is    rilniof^t    rntSrflv    tml.nown    r  li 


'nc."  t  vrriB  nt  maiij'  ■ 
at  the  Duke  of  Tori 
'I"  i  '>s,  yet,  to  my  knowlc  I 

levT  .'  hlin.  I  certainly  never  saw 
qlm  on  Ptagf.  Evpu  hla  photogrraph 
vt-as  unfn miliar;  rare  were  the  occasions 
on  which  he  addressed  the  public  over 
Ills  own  nojiie;  nnd  he  onlj'  allowed  hlm- 
eelf  to  be  'Interviewed'  at  long  intervals. 
In  short,  he  'boomed'  himself  scarcely 
at  all,  and  was  emphatlcallj'  a  man  of 
deeds  rather  than  of  words.  We  Lon- 
doners owed  him  not  only  the  'produc- 
tion' of  most  of  the  Barrio  plays,  Includ- 
ing the  annual  "Peter  Pan,'  but  the  most 
spirited  repertory  season  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  According  to  a  story  In 
the  papers  yesterday,  his  last  words 
I  wefe  a  quotation  from  'Peter  Pan'  rela- 
I  tive  to  death  as  a  g-reat  adventure.  He 
I  had  known  the  downs  as  well  as  the  ups 
of  theatrical  managership,  andhad  faced 
each  with  equal  composure;  and  we  may 
be  sure  he  met  the  last  stroke  of  fate 
with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  had  been 
brave  in  life." 


A  New 
Play  at  the 


It  was  the 
flrst  premiere 
a  t  t  h  e  Fran- 
Theatre  Francais  cats  since  the 
war.  It  was  the  flrst  time  for  most  of 
us  Parisians  there  that  we  had  put  on 
evening  dress  since  the  war.  The  house 
was  full,  but  it  was  a  wartime  house; 
ladles  wore  afternoon  dress,  and  in  sev- 
eral boxes  were  wounded  troopers  In  the 
care  of  ned  Cross  nurses.  The  troopers 
delighted  the  audience  by  booing  a  semi- 
sympathetic  "boche"  In  the  play,  and 
even  when  M.  de  Feraudy,  who  had 
been  the  "boche,"  announced  according 
to  tradition  after  the  last  curtain  that 
the  piece  which  the  Comedle  Francaise 
had  had  the  honor  of  performing  was 
adapted  by  M.  Pierre  Frondale  from 
the  novel  of  M.  Maurice  Barres,  "Colette 
Baudoche,"  the  troopers  hissed  poor 
Feraudy  again  until  the  rest  of  us  said 
Indulgently  "Hush,"  and  applauded  the  , 
actor.  M.  de  Feraudy  had  no  easy  part.,j 
He  was  the  German  Herr  Professor,  who 
was  a  lodger  In  the  house  of  the  old 
Lori'aine  grandmother,  Mme_  Baudoche, 
and  hla  grand-daughter  Colette.  He 
could  '  scarcely  have  been  sympathetic, 
being  a  Prussian  Herr  Professor  from 
Konigsburg,  settled  in  Metz.  But  he 
could  not  be  odious,  because  Colette,  the 
Lorraine  girl,  half  fell  in  love  with  him. 

He  was  rather  ridiculous,  but  he  was 
captured,  he  the  conqueror,  by  a  certain 
kind  of  finer  foeling  in  the  conquered 
which  he  had  not  known,  and  when  he 
asked  Colette  to  be  his  wife  she  hesi- 
tated, but  at  last  said  "Yes."  The  old 
grandrnother's  heart  was  torn,  but,  af- 
ter all,  Colette's  future  wus  what  mat- 
tered most.  Then  Colette  went,  as 
every  .j-ear,  in  mourning  to  the  memo- 
rUi  4<rvlce  In  Meta  CatbednU  (or  tbe 

French  slain  In  1870,  and  she  came  back 
home  to  tell  the  Herr  Professor  that  a 
Lorraine  girl  could  never  be  a  Prus- 
sian's wife.  The  play  is  well  adapted 
from  the  novel,  and  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  The  play  was  still  less  easy 
to  act.  M.  de  Feraudy's  tact  as  the 
"boche,"  who  had  to  steer  half-way  be- 
tween  being  the  hero  and  the  villain, 
was  marvellous.  Mme.  Plerson  and 
Mme.  Marie  Leconte  were  equally  good 
in  easier  parts. 

A  fourth  act  which  had  been  tacked 
on,  and  In  which  the  Herr  Professor  re- 
appeared after  the  declaration  of  war, 
aifd  in  which  Colette  had  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  was  proved  at  the 
dr«¥s  rehearsal  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
Was  omitted  at  the  first  night.  There 
Is  a  tact  in  these  things,  and  no  one 
can  sit  comfortably  listening  to  a  play 
about  the  war  while  others  are  fighting. 
Even  as  it  was,  "Colette  Baudoce"  was 
very  near  the  limit  and  one  really  could 
not  help  smiling  sympathetically  when 
the  wounded  soldiers  hissed  poor  Ferau- 
dy the  "boshe  "— Dally  Telegraph,  May 
13. 


Music  Notes         ^y"^'  s<=°"'s  p'^^" 

concerto    was  pro- 
Chiefly  ducea  in  London  on 

from  London  S"?;^^-  ^^^.f" 

Mali  Gazett«  said  of 
It:  "When  the  French  musical  Impres- 
sionists set  up  the  standard  of  rwvolt 
against  the  tradition  of  yesterday,  one 
of  their  most  plausible  grievances  was 
that  the  German  classics  of  the  19th 
century  had  abandoned  the  pure  ara- 
besque of  Bach,  Rameau  and  Mozart  In 
favor  of  'flowers  of  eloquence,"  They 
could  make  no  such  complaint  of  Cyril 
Scott,  who  has  throughout  his  career 
consistently  relinquished  eloquenoe  for 
arabesque.  His  piano  concerto,  which 
he  introduced  at  Queen's  Hall,  estab- 
lishes this  with  a  conviction  worthy  of 
the  Flemish  polyphonlsts.  As  they  re- 
garded the  ingenuities  of  part-writing  | 
he  regards  the  art  of  musical  embrold-  I 
ery.  His  exuberance  of  ornament  Is 
such  that  one  barely  sees  the  wood  for 
the  trees,  and  It  is  his  own  fault  if  the 
listener  tires  of  the  folia.ge  before  he 
has  peneuatcd  far  enough  to  see  the 
trunks.  His  sense  of  decoration  Is  ori- 
ental In  its  lavishness.  If  it  were  sup- 
ported by  an  oriental,  meditative  con- 
centration he  would  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most composers  of  our  time.  But  his 
thought  readily  turns  away  to  follow  a 
seductive  sequence,  or  a  chain  of  har- 
monic surprises,  and  the  listener  Is  fre- 
quent. left  wondering  what  it  is  ail 
about.  His  last  movement  undoubtedly 
carries  one  to  an  extraordinary  nolnt  of 


■  xlilliu-atlon.  Therc!  Is  a  fugato,  fol- 
owed  by  a  recapitulatory  cadenza,  that 
ia  masterly  In  conception.    The  preced- 

I  ing  adagio  has  a  fascination  of  another 

•  kind.  The  concerto  must  certainly  be 
heard  again,  for  It  Is  a  remarkable  per- 
sonal utterance,  but,  to  quote  an  ex- 
pression that  headed  an  article  In  these 

i  columns  last  week,  the  musical  water- 

j  wheels  are  distractlngly  prominent." 
Mme.  Edvlna  has  been  singing  again 

I  in  London.  She  sang  "by  request"  the 
aria  from  "Louise"  that  has  become  "so 
intimately  associated  with  her."  Mme. 

'  d'Alvarez  Is  also  singing  In  London. 

A  new  string  quaitet,  the  Philhar- 
monic, founded  in  London,  is  thus  de- 

I scribed:  "A  leader  whose  Intonation  Is 
not  above  reproaoh,  a  'cellist  whose  zeal 
is  applied  more  to  his  part  than  to  the 
whole,  and  a  general  tendency  to  put  on 
pressure  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  en- 
sem'ble."  This  recalls  the  old  story  with 
a  picture  In  Fllsende  Blaetter.  Th«  cos- 

ductor  remonstrates  with  a  'cellist  for 
undue  force.  The  'cellist,  rolling  his 
eyes  In  ecstasy,  exclaims :  "O  let  me ! 
the  music  Is  too  beautiful !" 

An  "Heroic"  overture  by  Montague 
Phillips  was  produced  In  London,  May 
17.  "Though  we  know  that  every  man 
who  leaves  for  the  front  is  potentially 
a  hero,  there  Is  little  to  Indicate  it 
externally,  and  there  Is  still  less  reason 
to  suspect  the  latest  heroic  nature  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  themes.  They  laxk  dis- 
tinction and  might  have  been  written  by 
any  other  composer  who  thought  it 
worth  while.  The  one  who  has  recorded 
them  does  not  lack  competence  to  deal 
with  them.  Technically  he  makes  the 
most  of  his  commonplaces,  but  no 
amount  of  dexterity  could  make  them 
heroic." 

Miss  Ethel  Smyth,  whose  visit  to  Bos- 
ton is  well  remembered.  Is  disturbed  be- 
cause at  the  British  Musical  Festival 
her  "Hey  Nonny  No"— "the  most  suc- 
cessful and  characteristically  English, 
as  well  as  the  shortest  of  all'  her  con- 
cert works  should  have  been  disregarded 
and  the  "least  suitable  and  'representa- 
tive' "  of  her  compositions  chosen.  Now 
listen  to  this:  "But  for  the  war,  two 
operas  of  mine  would  now  be  running 
simultaneously  at  two  of  the  first  opera 
houses  In  Europe.  When  I  see  myself 
described,  I  am  sure  with  no  sub-inten- 
tion, as  'our  leading  woman  composer'— a  | 
phrsise  which,  however,  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  mean  less  than  noth- 
ing—I cannot  help  reflecting  that  none 
of  our  male  composers  can  point  to  a 
similar  achievement  It  is  too  much 
to  ask,  that  now  when  a  new  era  In 
our  musical  history  has  dawned,  a  place 
In  the  sun  such  as  I  have  won  for  my- 
self unaided  elsewhere,  on  the  sole 
merits  of  my  work,  may  at  last  be 
vouchsafed  me  in  my  own  country?" 
How  her  sister  composers  in  England 
must  love  Miss  Ethel  I 

The  London  Times  says  that  Joseph 
Holbrooke's  setting  of  Poe's  "Bells  '  did 
not  deserve  its  place  at  a  British  Fes- 
tival concert.  "  'The  Bells'  is  the  es- 
sence of  fatuity,  because  it  subsists 
solely  upon  the  device  of  covering  up 
the  musical  platitudes  of  choir  and  or- 
chestra with  the  Jingling  of  as  many 
different  kinds  of  bells  and  other  unmu- 
sical Instruments  as  the  composer  could 
collect."  As  for  compositions  by  Ban- 
tock  ("PIflne  at  the  Fair"),  Wallace 
("Villon"),  Harty  ("With  the  Wild 
Geese"),  they  are  all  works  of  "consid- 
erable power  and  vitality,  but  all  of 
them  rather  cumbersome  and  prolix. 
Their  composers  seem  to  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  beyond  the  idea  of  scenic 
illustration  in  sound,  and  so  their  mu.slc 
Is  opt  to  do  clumsily  what  words  do 
better  instead  of  doing  perefctly  what 
words  cannot  do  at  all." 

Mr.  Evans  also  wrote  of  the  new  series 
of  Saturday  and  Monday  "Pops"  of  the 
London  String  Quartet,  announced  to 
begin  May  31: 

"Now  we  shall  know  whether  the  nu- 
merous eulogists  of  the  good  old  times 
of  St.  James's  Hall  were  really  sincere- 
whether  they  really  wanted  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  old  Pops,  or  whether,  fogey- 
like, they  simply  wished  to  turn  back  a 
few  pages  of  progress.  That  the  Aeolian 
Hall  will  he  fllled  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I 
am  curious  about  the  average  age  of  the 
audience.    Nothing  less  than  the  shade 
of  Joachim  himself  would  please  some 
of  the  'graybeards.    There  will  be  mod- 
ern works.    Terrlhle!     There  will  even 
be  some  of  our  cwn  music  In  each  pro- 
gram. Worse  and  worse!    I  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  quartet  In  one  -  - 
movement  by  Eugene  Goossens.    If  the  jThey  are  Intended  as  a  record,  and  so 
:  old  enuthusiasts   really  do  turn   up   I          to  contain  biographical  accounts  and 
trust  there  will  be  somebody  to  admin-  !  critical  comments  on  the  composers  and 
ister  flrst  aid." 


was  posted  wllli  lilir-om- 
|iany  on  a  piece  of  ground  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  artillery,  somewhere,  no 
doubt,  on  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
I'ho  men  were  ordered  lo  be  prostr.ite 
I  11  the  ground  ;  while  they  kept  (hat 
;  ititude,  the  captain,  kneeling  at  the 
head,  read  aloud  the  description  of  ihe 
batUe  In  Canto  VI.,  and  the  listening 
soldiers  only  Interrupted  him  Ijy  a  Joyous 
huzza  when  the  French  shot  struck  the 
Ijank  above  them."— London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

At  the  production  of  "Lakme"  In  the 
Franco -Russian  season  at  the  London 
Opera  House,  Prof.  Inayat  Khan  was 
responsible  for  the  local  color,  as 
Toshlo  Markino  was  In  the  production 
of  "Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Edwin 
Evans  said  of  Inayat  Khan,  the  Sufl: 
"Now  that  he  Is  also  a  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, sumptuary  complications  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  his  correct  Euro- 
pean attire.  When  I  met  him  the  other 
day  he  had  solved  the  problem  by  wear- 
ing clerical  attire,  with  an  overcoat 
surmounted  by  the  astrakhan  collar 
that  is  accepted  aa  a  theatrical  symbol." 
Miss  Armene  Ter-Ohanlan,  the  Persian) 

I  dancer,  representing  a  Bayadare  of  the 
Braiiman  temple,  danced  in  "Lakme", 
I  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  native 
musicians.  This  operatic  undertaking 
was  blessed  by  the  Kusslan  clergy  in 
the  traditional  manner. 

A  season  of  promenade  concerts  has 
opened  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  with 
Thomas  Beecham  and  Landon  Ronald 
conductors.  The  prices  range  from  12 
cents  to  $1.25,  with  a  reduction  to  sub- 
scribers, and  .smoking  is  permitted  ex- 
cept in  a  portion  of  the  hall  reserved 
for  non-smokers.     Mr.  Evans  writes: 

"The  concerts  will  be  2,5  in  number, 
and  a  special  feature  will  be  the  elimin- 
ation of  all  German  music  indeterence 
to  the  prejudice  O'f  the  moment.  That  is 
a  pre.iudice  I  have  never  supported  In  Its 
extreme  form,  but  for  15  years  I  have 
consistently  maintained  that  German 
music  occupied  far  too  much  space  in 
our  programs,  and  that  the  Independ-  ; 
ence  of  our  musical  life  was  affected  by 
it.  Musicians  cannot  evade  their  debt 
to  the  German  past,  but  as  for  the  Ger- 
man  present,  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better,  in  music  as  In  other  things.  1 
im,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  ,t.  series 
of  concerts  that  will,  If  the  programs 
are  well  arranged,  prove  how  little  we 
are  dependent  on  Germany  fot'  good  mu- 
sic In  A.  D.  1915." 

They  have  curious  ways  of  expressln.e; 
themselves  In  America.  Last  week  I 
gave  the  titles  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Percy  Grainger.  Now  I  see 
that  Mr.  John  McCormack  Is  described 
as  the  "pride  of  the  box  office."  He 
may  well  be  so,  for  at  his  third  and 
fourth  concerts  in  Boston  recently  over 
U400  persons  heard  him,  and  paid  "ex- 
actly" $8000  for  the  privilege.- London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

Here  is  a  wise  remark  about  Lalo's 
symphony  played  recently  in  London:' 
"A  work  that  it  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  know  when  it  flrst  appeared 
—the  year  of  the  first  jubilee— but  not 
of  .sufficient  inspiration  to  delay  the 
process  of  'becoming  dated.  In  the* 
eighties  and  nineties  we  missed  many 
works  that  we  shall  never  enjoy  ade-  ■ 
quately  out  of  their  turn." 

The  German  administration  In  Brus- 
sels recently  announced  that  the  well 
linown  German  conductor,  Felix  Weln- 
gartner,  would  give  a  series  of  concerts 
there.  According  to  the  Handelsblad, 
the  Brussels  municipality  refused  per- 
mission to  use  the  municipal  hall  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  German  author- 
ities replied  that  the  hall  would  be  used 
without  the  municipality's  consent. 

When  the  late  Scrlabin  was  a  youth 
in  Odessa,  writing  pot-boilers  for  a  liv- 
ing, the  Russian  publisher  Belalev  res- 
cued him  by  giving  him  an  income  of 
JInOO  a  year  to  compose  at  his  leisure, 
fortnight  ago  I  gave  in  this  column 
undry  details  of  tlie  important  and 
all-powerful  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society,  through  the  organization  of' 
which  all  things  may,  and  most  do, 
happen  in  music  in  Russia.  In  a  great 
way  its  good  offices  may  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  music.  For  of  the  .'iOOO 
books  that  have  been  prepared,  which 
deal  with  the  Mlynarski  British  Festi- 
val, a  large  proportion  is  destined  for 
Russia,  and  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  to  all 
its  Individual  establishments.  These 
books  are   not   mere   program  books. 


I    The  Dally   Telegraiih   ,)ub!lshed  thif 
!  note:  "In  New  Orleans  I'li.-re  Is  a  con- 
'.  .■-<  rvatory  of  music  where  n  )  time  Is 
wasted  In    perfecting   the    young  8tu- 
(Ipnts.    Its  professors  have  evolved  a 

New  Rapid  Method,'  in  recommenda- 
:  lion  of  whh'h  an  engaging  advertise- 
ment runs  thu.s:  'Popular  Music  I./earnt 
1  in  Si\.  Months.   By  our  Instructions  You 
Cm  Plav  Better  than  PaderewskI  anil 
Kuljielllc'  " 

At  La  Scala,  Milan,  was  produced  re- 
cently a.  new  one-act  opera  entitled 
"Notte  dl  Legenda"  (Night  of  the  Leg- 
end), and  compo.sed  by  Alberto  Fran- 
chetti,  whose  "f5ermanla"  was  staged  a 
few  seasons  ago  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
book,  fashioned  by  Forzano  upon  llvldly 
melodramatic  lines,  deals  with  a  legend 
according  to  which  it  is  foretold  that 
death  will  stalk  through  the  castle  of  a 
certain  Count  Aldrovandl  upon  the  day 
that  the  spectre  of  his  wife  (whom  he 
killed  on  account  of  her  Infidelity)  Is 
.seen.  The  victim  of  this  doleful  prophecy 
turns  out  to  be  the  Count's  daughter 
Vanna,  who,  having  been  loved  by  the 
villain  Gualberto,  bestows  her  affections 
on  a  rival  by  name  Gllfredo.  At  a  fete 
given  by  the  Count,  Gllfredo  arranges  to 
elope  with  the  heroine.  But  hla  super- 
seded rival,  disguised  as  a  Jester,  over- 
hears the  plot  and  gets  someone  to  kill 
the  lover.  Vanna  witnesses  the  mur- 
der and  thereupon  stabs  her  Jilted  ad- 
mirer, afterwards  becoming  crazy.  It 
all  sounds  delightfully  cheery,  and  tha 
Milan  audience,  it  Is  said,  received  tha 
novelty  quite  cordially.— London  Dally 
Telegraph,  May  15. 

"Mascagnl  Is  reported  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  score  of  a  film  drama.  Tha 
story  1b  that  of  'Faust,'  the  version  be- 
ing a  new  one.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
.see  whether,  in  the  present  dearth  ot 
likely  operatic  books,  other  well  known 
composers  will  follow  Mascagnl's  ex- 
ample, and  seek  inspiration  for  moving 
picture  plays.  They  might  possibly  do 
worse." 

Zandonal's  "Francesoa  da  Rlmlnl," 
one  of  the  novelties  heard  at  Covent 
Garden  last  season,  was  recently  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Rome  at  the  Teatro 
Costanzl.  The  work  is  said  to  have 
scored  a  genuine  success. 

Circumstances  having  lately  revived 
an  affection  of  long  standing  for  French 
folk-songs,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  few  singers  appeared  to  bo  ac- 
quainted with  the  settings  which  I  con- 
Hider  to  be  the  best.  These  are  by 
Edouard  Moulle,  who,  though  his  orig- 
inal work  Is  not  of  suflflclent  calibre  to 
attract  much  notice,  has  proved  by  his 
accompaniments  that  he  Is  a  musician 
of  a  remarkably  subtle  Instinct  end 
considerable  attainments.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  set  of  50  songs  collected  In 
Upper  Normandy,  and  Is  engaged  upon 
another,  comprising  j2,  of  which  two 
books  containing  15  each  have  so  far 
been  issued.  Besides  these  he  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  25  love  songs,  from 
the  12th  to  the  ISth  centuries,  under  tho 
delightful  title  "Chansons  Tendres."  He 
has  also  extended  his  operations  to  the 
itorth  of  Spain,  and  set  30  and  odd  folk- 
tunes,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  tha 
Asturiai!.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Leo  Slezak  has  been  singing  a«  guest 
in  the  German  Opera  House,  Berlin.  Mr. 
Spanuth  hearing  him  as  Bleazer  in 
"The  Jewess,"  found  that  he  shouted 
too  much,  that  the  voice  was  too  often 
"elementary  In  .a  fleshly  way." 

The  "Heitere  Serenade"  by  Josef  Haas 
was  produced  at  Stuttgart  by  Schlllins-s. 
The  composer,  a  pupil  of  Roger,  teaches 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  "The  com- 
position, op.  41,  is  described  as  a  Hu- 
moreske  in  four  movements.  A  German 
"Humoreske"  in  one  movement  Is  dis- 
tressingly dismal  as  a  rule. 

Marie  Joachim,  a  daughter  of  the  vio- 
linist, is  now  a  singing  teacher  in  Ham- 
burg.' 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nlklsch's  new  operetta, 
"Iramer  der  Andere,"  will  be  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  I^ipslc. 


/ 


Singers  eager  to  sing  "good"  English 
songs  may  like  certain  songs  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Times:  Cyril 
Bcott,  "Song  of  London,"  described  as 
"vigorous";  Delius's  gentle  "Cradle 
Song";  Rutland  Boughton's  strikingly 
original  "Fly,  Messenger,  Fly,"  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  beautiful  "Silent 
Noon.' 


their  works  represented  in  the  flrst 
festival  programs  (It  Is  hoped  and  in- 
tended to  make  the  festival  an  annual 
affair).  By  the  broad  issue  of  these 
books,  which  contain  some  ninety  pages 
ot  matter  and  cost  over  £100  to  pro- 
duce, the  prose  gospel  of  British  music 
is  Lo  be  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Russia,  so  that  at  least 
the  titles  and  publishers   (If  any)  of 


Many  ihundreds  of  years  ago  an  alisent-miml?ij 
Greek  philosopher  was  engrossed  In  nrritiug  h 
r.u-w  fa'moaia  work  of  a  pellgions  nature.  From 
time  to  time  tlie  learned  man  would  shake 
his  pen  on  to  the  floor.  He  did  not  notice  ills 
lily-white  liOTind  lying  there,  and  the  faitMnI 
animaJ,  not  wishing  to  disturb  h\a  master'a 
ti-aln  of  thought,  stood  the  InconTenlenee  w'th- 
out  flinching.  Hi-f  work  dope,  the  philosopher 
arose,  and.  suddenly  looking  down,  discovered 
the  spoilt  dog.    "Dalmatian'."  cried  tho  lioii- 


'One  little  reform  which  the  war  has  |  niany  of  the  wroks  will  become  known, 
brought  about  in  our  playhouses  Is  the  — London  Dally  Telegraph, 
playing  of  the  National  Anthem  by  the  i  The  music  critic  of  the  Dally  Tela- 
orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  i  graph  had  this  to  say  of  "Bigoletto" 
And  another  Is  the  way  In  which  the  sung  In  English  last  month  at  the 
audiences  stand  listening  to  It  with  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  London:  "Fa- 
loyal  attention,  not  stirring  to  adjust  miliar  though  it  is,  Verdi's  early  opera 
their  wraps  or  dive  for  their  hats  until  Is  not  among  those  which  are  frequent-  , 
the  last  chord  has  been  played."  fly  performed  nowadays  In  English.  But; 


From  music  on  the  march  to  poetry 
on  the  battlefleld  Is  only  a  step.  Poetry 
has  relieved  the  tedium  ot  waiting  be- 
fore the  action.  Mr.  Hulton,  in  his  Life 
ot  Scott,  gave  the  illustration :  "When 
'The  I.ady  of  the  Lake'  reached  Sir  Adam 


of  its  power  still  to  appeal  to  a  public  ' 
of  unsophisticated  musical  tastes  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt."    Yes,  and  i 
there  are  musicians  of  repute  the  world 
over  who  enjoy  hearing  this  opera  which 
ha.s  nc-er  been  appreciated  in  England. 


The  Hazel  Ray  Mystery 

I  As  the  World  Wa.gs : 

j  There  seems  to  be  a  marked  similaril 
in  the  writings  of  Hazel  Ray,  Glad' 
Ray,  Rachel  Hay  and  Katrine  Gra 
I  should  like  to  know  wha?  relationsh: 
exists  between  them.     Or  are  they  r.l 

:one  and  the  same  person,  namely  "l^ 
°  ANNIE  MAT. 

June  2. 

And  so  there  are  deep  thinkers  who 
find  a  similarity  of  style  in  the  pla- 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  those  attril. 
uted    to    Marlowe,    Spenser's  "Faerl- 
Queene,"  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly" and  the  essays  of  Francis  Bacon, 
:;nd  therefore  declare  that  Bacon  wa.s 
^  sifted  author.  ^No,  these  valued  con- 
jutors  to  The  Herald  are  not  one  and 
.  o  same  person,  nor  is  any  one  of  them 
ci  tiler  Mr.  Her"kimer  Johnson,  Mr.  George 
P.  Bolivar,  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Henderson  or 
.^Ir   TIarcellus  Graves,  also  val 
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triiiutu)?,    writing    ovei  i 
name.    We  have  the  honor 
Miss  Gray.    She's  a  fine  ti 
woman  and  chock  full  of  in'u  . 
If  r- i  t.  that  Mr.  HalUday  W'itherspoon 
h;!;j  I      rted  that  he  Is  Miss  Hazel  Ray, 
but  iier  alster  Gladys  indignantly  dis- 
putes the  claim,  and,   cub  our  readers' 
know,  there  are  already  grave  doubts 
concerning  the  existence  of  Mr.  Wither- 
rpoon.    The  Hazel  Ray  correspondenco 
I  century  from  now  will  undoubtedly  be 
'■sg  literary  mystery.    There  will 
1  Ray  socletie^3 ;  meetings  ad- 
;i  by  frock-coated  Investigators; 

papers  read  by  gospel-eyed  college  girls; 
pamphlets  for  and  against  her  author-  ; 
ship ;  and  some  professor,  doctor  or  den- 
tist from  a  western  town  may  visit 
Boston  to  solve  the  mystery  by  search- 
ing the  Charles  river  for  sunken  proofs 
or  explanations  hidden  in  an  iron-bound 
ehest  or  in  a  bottle  that  will  still  have 
the  faint  and  grateful  fragrance  of  New 
England  rum— Ed. 


On  to  the  Front! 

A  London  chronicler  Is  shocked  be- 
cause on  going  into  a  bank  and  an  in^^ 
gnrance  and  a  broker's  office  he  saw 
about  500  young  men  on  stools  with  pens 
in  their  hands  and  ledgers  before  them. 
He  asks  why  they  are  not  at  the  front. 
"There  was  not  one  of  those  young 
men  who  could  not  be  replaced  by  a 
young  woman  able  to  write  and  add  up 
flgures." 

This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  re- 
corded in  the  complete  works  of  Arte- 
Til.    It  was  during  the  civil  war 
W^ard,  going  back  to  Baldwins- 
1   his  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
,^  s  i  i.wn  a  young  man,  who  says  he'll 
i     (I. nil  if  he  goes  to  the  war.   He  wa.3 
ttin  on  a  barrel,  and  was  Indeed  a 
i    ithsum  objeck." 


Stinking  Trieste 

Trieste,    the   city    that    Italy  would 
irlly  recover,  was  once  characterized 
\   Sir  Horace  RumboM  as  "a  sort  of: 
inthi!?  place  for  distinguished  liter-! 
■     I  "    Charl/s  Lever,   who  was 
opsul  there    for    four  years. 
1  rt  town.    He  wrote:  "Trieste  Is 

4   Nile   place,   half  Holywell  and  half 
Vapplng.     Whatever  is  not  skipper  is 
frw     Thfl  whole  talk  of  the  people  is 
and  elephants'  teeth,  and  I 


.  Kast  countries  do  wltS  ^b^u 
r  cure  their  horses  of  the  com 
I  •  and  such  like  diseases."  But  ^ 
U-aily  Chronicle  does  not  mention  G,  , 
larde.  It  gives  as  one  reason-  '-^ 
horse  chestnut  is  so  called  on  account. 
'he  resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  that  ' 
10  be  found  when  the  twigs  of  fh.  .  ~ 

cV"^  ^'^y  the  lower  part  of 

r-no.tnut  street  in  Boston  is  called  Horse 
-a  street  needs  no  learned  expll- 

iike  Mr.  Silas  Wegg.  we  are  <ond  of 
dropping  into  poetry.  For  this  reason 
we  welcome  "Songs  of  Simple  Things' 
by  Miss  Judith  Foljambe,  who  rhymes 
"vaJor"  with  "Valhalla"  and  assures  us 
that  life  Is  "passionate  red,"  the  living 
grey  the  dead  golden,  the  chalice  purple 
and 'bread  silver.  Nor  Is  Miss  Irene 
Rutherford  McLeod  a  slouch  of  a  poet. 
This  line  from  "Songs  to  Save  a  Soul" 
pleased  us  especially:  ''And  He  was  me 
and  I  was  Him."  Some  might  prefer 
this  quatrali) : 

The  thunder  of  a  passing  train. 
Wlilch  belchPs  out  its  hideous  pain 
Against  the  howling  of  the  wina.  ^ 
Streaming  Its  Titan  hair  behind. 

One  Leon  Rains. 
This  "Leon  Raines,"  who  according 
to  report  has  been  severely  criticising  in 
Dresden  the  American  government  and 
declaring  publicly  that  he  is  ashamed  of 
his  American  citizenship  is  undoubtedly 
our  old  friend  E.  Leon  Rains,  a  bass 
Blnger,  who  first  appeared  In  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  "The  Messiah"  Dec.  19,  1897. 
In  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Damrosch  and  Ellis  Co.  At  the  Boston 
Theatre  In  Fefcruary  he  took  these  parts : 
Relnmar.  Hundlng,  the  Meu-quls  In  "La 
',  Travlata,"  and  in  March  he  was  seen 
land  heard  aa  Pogner,  Fafner,  The  Duke 
'  of  Verona.  Early  in  1899  he  came  again 
■  to  the  Boston  Theatre  aa  a  member  of 
iMr.  Ellis's  company.  He  then  took  the 
parts   of   Blterolf,   Henry  the  Fowler, 


LLii  sL  Uie  day  and  the  hour  that  T  ac-|   

cepted  it."  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who.  |  „  „j„n_   Fafner,  The  Marquis,  Hagen, 

was  British  consul  there  from  18il  until,  ,  vo.-nT,a 

hiT  death  in  1S90,  was  also  unhappy.  The  Duke  of  Verona. 


was- often  away  from  the  town,  now 
,11  India,  now  In  Midian,  now  in  Vienna! 

r  A''enic-e.  So  that  he  received  more 
\)ran  one  hint  from  the  foreign  office 
that  his  presence  at  Trieste  for  at  least 
two  or  three  months  In  a  year  would 
be  appreciated.  The  emoluments  of  the 
rfffce  amounted  to  £600  a  year,  besides 
I  office  allowance.  There  was  a  vice 
:  i.nsul,  and  the  duties  were  light.  But 
Uie  town  Is  unwholesome.    The  death 

■  late  is  high.  The  north  wind  is  bit- 
i  tcrly  cold  and  vlolenti  so  that  cabs  and 
'  li'iises  and  even  a  railway  train  have 
!  t.een  overturned  by  It.  The  summers  are 
i  .t  and  debilitating.  The  Citta  Vec- 
I    ilia  is  unspealcably    filthy,    and  Its 

■  i.rainage  flowing  Into  the  harbor  is 
'  1  orne  Inland  by  the  sirocco,  flo  that 

the  town  stinks  worse  than  Cologne  did 
v.  hen  Coleridge  wrote  his  little  poem. 
Xevertheless  the  Italians  want  the  city. 

It  was  at  Trieste  that  Ale.xander 
Wheelock  Thayer,  the  biographer  of 
J  f  ethoven,  bom  In  South  Natlck,  was 
'  lilted  States  consul.  He  died  there  in 
as  the  consuls  Lever  and  Burton 
had  died  there  before  him. 


A  Famous  Arsenal 

Bombs  rrjay  yet  destroy  the  Arsenal 
at  Venice,  which  James  Howell  In  one 
of  his  Familiar  Letters,  dated  in  1621, 
but  written  probably  in  the  Fleet  at 
London,     described     as     one    of  the 
worthiest  things  of  Christendom.  "They 
I  say   there    are    as   many   Gallles  and: 
'  Oaleasses  of  all  sorts  belonging  to  St. 
(Mark,  either  In  Course,  at  Anchor,  In 
i  Dock,  or  upon  the  Carlne,  as  there  be 
Oays  in  the  Year ;  here  they  can  ^ulld 
^  compleat  Gaily  in  half  a  Day,  and 
lut  her  a  Float  in  perfect  Equipage, 
r.ivlng  all  the  Ingredients  pitted  before- 
1  and,  as  ihey  did  in  three  Hours,  when 
,  Til  ■   the  Third,   pass'd  this  way  to 
1  from  Poland,  who  wish'd,  that 
I  LSI  I  H  Paris  and  his  Parliament -Towns, 
'.  he  had  this  Arsenal  in  exchange  for 
i  Three  of  his  chlefest  Cities :  There  are 
Three  Hundred  People  perpetually  here 
at  work,  and  If  one  comes  Young,  and 
grows  Old  in  St.  Mark's  S<!rvice,  he  hath 
a  Pension  from  the  State  during  Life." 


Rains  was  romped  as  a'  boy,  accord- 
ing to  biographical  press  agents,  in  the 
district  of  New  York  known  as  Hell's 
Kitchen.  He  was  born  In  Thirtieth 
strefet,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  rabbi.  He  helped  a 
milkman,  sold  newspapers,  set  type, 
was  a  beer  bottler,  worked  at  various 
trades.  Fond  of  music  he  sang  aa  a 
boy  soprano  In  Lawrence  Barrett's  pro- 
duction of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  at  the  ' 
Star  Theatre,  New  York,  In  1883,  when  ! 
he  was  12  years  old.  He  was  with  the 
San  Francisco  minstrels.  Finally  he 
studied  singing  in  New  York,  later  In 
Paris.  After  the  engagement  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  he  went  on  a  concert  tour.  In 
1899  he  sang  as  "Guest"  In  Berlin.  Then 
followed  his  engagement,  a  long  one,  at 
the  Dresden  Opera  House.  In  1909  he 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  i 
New  York.  He  visited  this  country 
again  late  in  1912.  He  has  sung  at 
Bayreuth  and  In  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries.  . 

Now  It  appears  tl-at  this  Leon  Rains 
denounces  America ;  that  his  passport 
will  be  taken  from  him.  His  conduct 
might  have  been  expected  if  he  were 
a  tenor.  Tenors  do  surprising  things ; 
they  are  capable  of  anything.  But  that 
a  bass  with  a  menagerie  voice  should  act 
in  this  manner— fle,  fle ! 


Recurring  Questions 

'  New  York  Sun  is  endeavor- 
li  -  out  at  this  late  day  who 

str  i Patterson,  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  asks  the  old,  sad  question,  why 
l5  a  horse  chestnut  the  Castanea  equina, 
so-called?  "\\'~hy  is  the  horse  so  twisted 
Into  uncomplimentary  talk?  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  horses  ever  liked 
the  horse  chestnut.  The  only  explana- 
tion Is  that  chestnut  Is  coarse.  A  libel 
on  tl'e  horse." 

N  \v  the  word  "horse"  is  applied  to 
names  of  many  plants  and  fruits,  and  it 
then  generally  denotes  in  English,  as  in 
German,  a  large,  strong,  coarse  kind.  In 
r;rrfir(le'!i  "HfTl  f,l"  (1597),  we  And  un- 
"For  that  the  people 


Natural  History  Note. 

The  oyster,  well  nigh  a  vegetarian,  al-, 
ways  dines  between  the  hours  of  twelve  i 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  i 

Halliday  on  Tour. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  world  is  surely  wagging  violently 
in  the  Ray  family.  Be  calm,  ladles,  be 
calm!  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon,  though 
a  war  correspondent,  is  a  man  of  peace. 
On  this  I  speak  with  authority,  for  have 
I  not  had  the  pleasure  of  five  minutes' 
intimate  conversation  with  him  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Cape?  Yes,  Mr. 
Witherspoon  has  actually  been  here. 
From  fields  of  slaughter  In  Europe  he 
came  to  old  Cape  Cod,  where  peace 
reigns  and  the  stout  democracy  of  the 
fathers  still  flourishes  in  all  Its  pristine 
vigor.  He  found  here  no  militarism,  and 
there  was  no  navalism  visible  outside 
the  catboat  brand.  How  he  must  have 
enjoyed  that  quahaug  chowder  at  the 
Inn!  The  strict  enforcement  of  our 
sumptuary  laws,  alas,  left  him  without 
that  aperitif  which  would  have  made 
the  repast  perfect. 

Mr.  ^Vither.spoon's  imturo  in  the  tn^vn 
hall  V,       Tieedls^s  to 


\vd  was  not  large,  but. 
il  some  of  our  very  best 
.■It;  I  reseat.  The  absence  of  Mr. 
I  Idmcr  Johnson  caused  real  regret. 
1  c  was  whispered  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
now  extremely  busy  correcting  proofs  of 
the  last  volume  of  his  colossal  work. 

Not  the  least  Interesting  part  of  the 
lecture  was  Mr.  WItherspoon's  descrip- 
tion of  his  experience  In  a  Mexican 
dungeon,  though  he  spoke  with  becom- 
ing modesty  In  his  reference  to  It.  In- 
deed, It  was  only  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  audience  that  he  extended  his 
remarks  on  this  subject.  For  Miss  Ra- 
chel Hay's  Information,  I  may  say  that 
the  lecturer  made  no  Invidious  allusion 
to  Barnstable  Jail.  We  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Witherspoon  for  some  much- 
needed  Information  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  words.  Rhelme  Is  no 
longer  "Reems"  with  us;  "Ranee"  is 
now  the  proper  caper.  Louvaine  Is  no 
longer  "  Lou  Vane."  with  the  accent  on 
tlie  "Vane."  Instead,  we  have  adopted 
a  distinctly  nasal  tone  in  dealing  with 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word. 

We  can  assure  Miss  Gladys  Ray  that 
Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  is  no  myth. 
The  unseemly  agitation  of  the  ladles 
Ray  is  entirely  unwarranted.  In  the 
local  paper  for  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  correspondent  I  have  described 
Mr.  Witherspoon  as  "a  fluent  and  en- 
tertaining speaker,  well  versed  in  world 
affairs,  and  distinguished  for  that  ex- 
quisite charm  of  manner  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name 
of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl 
of  Chesterfield." 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe! 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  June  4. 


The  Gospel  of  Hate. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Germans  at  Truro, 
£ngland,  exclaimed:  "I  cannot  hate  the 
Kaiser  any  more  than  I  can  hate  Judas 
Iscarlot.  I  can  only  repeat  the  words 
of  Christ:  'It  had  been  good  for  that 
man  It  he  had  not  been  born.'  " 

Dr.  George  Clark  Cathcart,  a  surgeon, 
destroyed  with  his  stick  an  antl-Inocu- 
latlon  poster  headed  "Caution  to  Re- 
cruits," displayed  on  premises  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  John  Lewis,  an  Oxford 
street  draper  In  London,  whereupon 
Mr.  Lewis,  over  SO  years  old,'  struck  the 
eminent  surgeon  several  blows  over  the 
head  with  his  trusty  umbrella,  smashed 
his  Bilker  and  bruised  his  knuckles. 
The  Impartial  magistrate  bound  over 
both  parties  to  be  of  good  behaYtor. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THE  ATRE-"Wlth- 
In  the  Iaw."  a  drama  In  four  acts  by 
Bayard  VelUer. 

Bank   Ml«s  Mabel  Colcord 

Rlchtrd  aiia»r  WlllUm  P.  Carl*ton 

Edward  Glider  James  Seelpy 

George  Demsrest  Morrill  Morrison 

Helen  Morris  Miss  Beatrice  I.oring 

Detective  Sergeant  C«»sl«T  Robert  Capron 

Mary  Turner  Mlsg  Doris  Olsson 

Arses  Lynrh  Miss  Betty  B.-imlcoat 

Joe  Gareon  Theodore  Frlebus 

Pannle   Miss  MarMa  Williams 

WlUUm  Irwin  George  Ernst 

Edflle  Grigga  Dudley  Hawley 

Police  inspector  Burke  Frederick  Ormonde 

wmiams  Frank  TieU U 

 John  Leslie 

The  Craig  Players  gave  an  excellent 
performance  of  Mr.  Veiller's  exciting 
play.  Theatregoers  are  familiar  with 
the  adventures  of  Mary  Turner,  the 
shopgirl,  who  served  a  term  of  three 
years  at  Auburn  for  another's  theft  and 
later  became  the  wife  of  her  former 
employer's  -ion. 

Miss  Olsson  as  the  heroine  was  capa^l 
ble.  Her  scene  of  denunciation  In  Mr. 
Gilder's  private  office  was  convincing, 
not  merely  hysterical.  As  queen  and 
brains  of  the  crooks,  she  was  shrewd 
and  resourceful. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  Impetuous  and  gal- 
lant as  Richard  Gilder.  There  has  been 
no  better  Impersonation  of  the  elder 
Gilder  than  Mr.  Seeley's.  He  gave  the 
part  lite  and  plausibility.  This  Gilder 
was  dignified,  truly  paternal,  a  human 
being,  nor  was  he.  though  a  dl.sclplina- 
rian,  wholly  incapable  of  sympathy. 
Acted  by  Mr.  Seeley,  he  was  something 
more  than  the  dramatist's  caricature  of 
a  metallic  business  man. 

Mr.  Hawley  was  excellent  as  Eddie 
Griggs.  Mr.  Ormonde  realized  fully  the 
character  of  a  police  Inspector  In  mod- 
ern melodrama.  Miss  Barnlcoat  was 
amusing  as  Agnes  Lynch,  with  her 
speech  of  the  gutter,  her  views  of  life 
in  general. 

Next  week  the  play  will  be  "All  the 
Comforts  of  Home." 

Yesterday  many  were  Interested  In  the 
added  feature,  "An  Hour  with  the 
Movies,"  from  1  to  2  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  from  7  to  8  at  night.  A 
Charlie  Chaplin  picture  was  seen  be- 
sides views  of  last  week's  matinee  audi- 
ences as  they  passed  out  of  the  theatre. 
Hereafter  a  movie  man  will  be  on  duty 
aftor  every  matinee  to  "catch"  the  audi- 
ence as  It  passes  out. 

NOTED  PIANIST  APPEARS 

AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Josef  Martin,  the  brilliant  young 
pianist,  made  his  debut  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  as  an  ad- 
ded attraction  of  one  of  the  strongest 
shows  of  the  season.  Mr.  Martin  gave 
a  short  recital  in  connection  with  the 
concert  bv  Caroline  B.  Nichols  and  her] 
Boston  Fadettes  Just  before  the  regu-| 
lar  picture  program  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. His  recital  at  the  Band  Box  Ti  f  i. 
tre.  New  York,  last  winter.  >  i 
rommpnt.  He  will  be  a  special  f' 
■  >   musical  program     ^'  ' 


MAJE«mC  THEATRE-Rlchard  . 
visiting  star,  and  the  Lonergan  Players' 
In  "The  Dictator,"  a  farce  In  thrae  aeta 
br  Richard  Harding  Davla  The  i^rln- 
clpals  of  the  cast: 

Samuel  Codmaa  Tom  'Wliirte 

tliarles  Hyne  Eddie  Pbcion 

Simpson  a«orge  Grahsin 

Cot  Jobu  T,  Bo  vie  Lester  LoDercia 

Mrs.  Bowie  Winifred  Wellln^tarf] 

Brooke  TraTtra  BIrhnrfl  Cnifc-' 

Lucy  .Sheridan  *  "  i;i  irl 

DifBTy  ,■■  ' 

Jo»e  Brara  

■<Rev.  .Arthur  Bostlck  J'   t  1,.  .i  ,  : 

Senora  Juanlta  Argulllla  Anna  Layu- 

"The  Dictator"  Is  already  familiar 
through  its  presentation  several  sea- 
sons ago  with  William  Collier  in  the 
leading  role.  The  piece  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr. 
Carle.  Last  night  there  was  a  crowded 
house  and  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Curley  were 
present. 

The  piece  Is  on.e  of  seemingly  endless 
complexities;  the  dialogue  is  often 
funny  in  an  uproarious  way;  the  author 
has  contrived  many  scenes  with  a  de- 
lightful turn  that  leaves  the  spectator 
dwelling  on  the  pleasures  of  this  one 
to  fln(^  himself  before  he  knows  it  well 
on  to  another. 

Brooke  Travers  has  Just  cleaned  up 
$26,000  on  the  races  In  New  York.  To- 
gether with  his  valet  he  finds  himself 
in  an  argument  with  a  chauffeur;  there 
are  words  and  the  head  of  the  chauf- 
feur strikes  the  curbstone  and  he  dies. 
Travers  and  his  valet  board  the  Bolivar, 
a  south-going  steamer. 

As  the  boast  approahes  the  Island  of 
San  Manana,  Travers  and  his  valet  In- 
quire as  to  the  possibilities  of  extradi- 
tion. Col.  John  T.  Bowie,  who  Is  re- 
turning to  the  island  as  United  States 
.  consul  at  Porto  Banos.  on  learning  of 
an  Insurrection  during  his  absence,  In- 
duces Travers  to  accept  his  passport  ■ 
and  credentials.  The  latter  grasps  the ; 
straw  eagerly,  enters  the  consulate  and 
by  boldness  and  pood  luck  assumes  the 
dictatorship  and  continues  over  a  rough 
road  t;il  the  fortunate  arrival  of  t^e 
battleship  Now  York. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  the  many 
plights  of  Travers.  of  the  slick  manner 
of  the  calculating  Bowie,  of  the  plight 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostick,  and  of  Duffy, 
who  thought  well  of  his  calling. 

But  the  centre  of  all  interest  was  Mr. 
Carle.  Last  night  he  appeared  to  ex- 
cellent advantage;  his  acting  was  as  If 
he  relished  the  change.  The  manner 
that  becomes  him  so  well— that  of 
simulated  extemporaneous  speech— finds 
a  delightful  outlet  In  Travers.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  comedian  chose  to  be 
Richard  Carle  rather  than  Travers.  In 
his  picturing  of  the  despair  of  Travers 
there  was  the  art  of  the  comedian.  His 
flippancies  and  advances  to  Miss  Sheri- 
dan, whom  he  finally  succeeds  In  win- 
ning from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostick,  are  to 
be  seen  and  heard  rather  than  related. 
The  comedian  stepped  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment out  of  the  picture  to  say  a  tew 
words  to  an  insistent  audience. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  acted  with 
intelligence. 

Next  Monday  Miss  Edith  Taliaferro 
will  be  the  visiting  star  In  "Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm." 


FRITZI  SCHEFF  HEADS 

BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

sings  Several  New  Numbers — Good 
Program  All  Through. 

Fritzl  Scheff  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  The  Vlen- 
pese  prima  donna,  whose  success  in 
vaudeville  has  been  even  greater  than 
it  was  In  musical  comedy,  sings  several 
new  selections  that  were,  however,  no 
more  enthusiastically  received  than  her 
old  favorites  of  Mile  Modiste  days.  | 
Immediately  after  Miss  Scheff  came 
another  act  that  received  liberal  BP- 
plause.  The  team  was  Raymond  and' 
Caverlv,  old-time  favorites— "wizards  ol 
Joy,"  they  are  billed— but  with  new 
pleasantries.  Laughter  started  as  the 
curtain  went  tip  revealing  a  street 
scene  In  front  of  a  restaurant,  with  a 
variety  of  signs  that  kept  the  house 
In  an  uproar  until  Messrs.  Raymond 
and  Caveriy  appeared.  They  are  a 
funny  pair  of  German  comedians,  with 
a  lot  of  new  Jokes. 

Jim  Tooney  and  Ann  Norman  were 
al-so  entertaining.  For  lack  of  a  better 
name  their  act  Is  styled  "Nonsense,  " 
and  that  is  what  It  Is,  but  of  the  new, 
wholesome  and  never-tiring  variety. 
Miss  Norman  appears  first,  sings  a 
song  about  her  husband  In  which  sh« 
asserts  that  some  other  husbands  look 
better  to  her  than  her  own.  Then  her 
husband  comes  in,  and  not  one  in  the 
audience  blamed  Miss  Norman  for  her 
favorable  comments  upon  other  bene- 
dicts. 

Clifton  Webb,  assisted  by  Gloria 
Goodwin,  gave  an  exposition  of  the 
modern  dances  with  the  original  Rus- 
sian Balalaika  Orchestra  providing  the 
music.  The  tango-trot,  the  gavotte  and 
several  other  dances  are  artistically' 
executed  by  the  couple,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  Webb's  own  creation,  "The 
Tipperary  Trot."  I..eo  Beers  made  good, 
with  a  clever  planologue  and  whistling 
specialty.  Valentine  and  Bell,  as  trick 
cyclists;  Bolger  Brothers,  banjo  kings; 
Walter  Leroy,  Emily  Lytton  &  Co.,  in 
a  pretty  little  pastoral  sketch  entitled. 
"Neighbors,"  and  the  70  snow-white 
pigeons  of  Sylvia  Loyal  rcmi  out  thf 
program. 


IJ 


ng»  snrthlnf,  to  rtfomi 

II  before  an  open  window, 
(  jcitlnc  words. 


The  Mouth  Trap. 

we.  have  not  heard  anything  recently 
from  the  Anti-Fly  Committee.  We 
Bhoiild  tike  to  put  before  It  the  question 
propounded  by  th«  London  Dally  Chron- 
icle: "What  becomes  of  tho  dead  files 
of  yesler  year?"  The  Chronicle  adds: 
"For  the  spectacle  of  a  fly  that  kae  died 
a  natural  death  (and  ther»  muet  be 
trillions)  Is  almost  as  rare  as  that  of 
a  dead  donkey."  This  reminds  us  of  an 
old  minstrel  -giag:  "Where  do  flies  go 
in  the  winter?  They  ought  to  go  there 
in  the  summer." 

It  appears  that  our  friend  in  Boston, 
the  natural  flycatcher,  whose  arm- 
sweep  is  majestic,  whose  curved  hand  is' 
an  unerring  nap.  has  a  dangerous  rival 
In  a  Kentish  inn.  Londoners  were 
botherf  d  by  (lies  in  the  taproom,  "Bob 
kin  ketch  flies  in  his  mouth."  said  a 
veteran,  evidently  the  starter.  "The 
visitors  -wondered  and  accepted  the  bet 
(in  kind)  that  Bob  should  catch  flies  in 
his  mouth.  It  was,  I  Imasrlne,  the  only 
really  outstanding  triumph  of  Bob  — 
otherwise  a  silent  man.  He  rose— like  a 
Cinq-vievalli,  conscious  of  skill— gpotted 
the  fly  on  the  tavern  table,  leaned  cav- 
I  tionsly,  blew,  as  his  mouth  approached, 
upon  the  wings  of  the  doomed  insect— its 
onlv  Means  of  escape.  Then  a  pounce! 
And  the  village  flycatcher  had  the  fly  in 
[his  mouth  and  the  bet  in  his  pocket." 

'Siegfried"  as  I  Saw  It. 

I  As  the  Worid  Wags: 

r    knew    that   the   performance  had 

I  started  for  I -Could  see  Mr.  Hertz  con- 
ducting with  vii?or.    What  little  of  the 
nisic  I  might  have  heard  where  I  sat 

|ws=!  drowned  by  the  argument  of  a 
weman  in  t!he  next  box,  who  was  strlv- 
ina  in  vain  to  persuade  her  husband  to 

'  buy  her  a  program,    I  handed  her  mine 

I  to  quiet  her.  I  saw  the  parting  of  the 
curtains  through  thff  meshes  of  a  large 
I-ce  hat.  wliich*n3ent  and  bobbed  contin- 
u'ously.    As  Siegfried  sang  tenderly  of 

1  spring  and  mating  birds  the  lace,  hat 
was  tilted  slowly  backward  and  the 
head  of  its  wearer  was  laid  on  the 
Shoulder  of  her  female  companion.  Tljen 
came  a  voice  from  under  the  hat;  "Why  , 
there  isn't  a  star  out:  How  awful  If  it 
rained  and  spoiled  this  elees-nt  perform-  ; 

"^'During  the  second  act  a  bo.-c  gf  candy  : 
|wa=  sociably  circulated  with  many  a: 
merrv  jest,  in  the  tjox  at  my  left.  Sieg- 
fried' Mein  Sohn"— started  Mime,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  tor  a  concerted 
rush  of  small  boys  down  the  aisle  in 
front  of  me.  Two  minutes  later  all 
other  sounds  were  drowned  as  these 
same  small  disturbers  of  the  peace  were 
e-scorted  out  by  two  ushers,  loudly  com- 
plaming,  "Well,  yer  needn't  rip  the 
clo'es  offa  me";  "Leave  ago  a  my  nec.c 
land  I'll  walk  out  by  meselt." 

I  need  not  tell  of  the  whistle  that 
I  sounded  through  the  entire  auditorium 
at -one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  of 
the  drama,  nor  of  the  still  more  shcck- 
laughter   that   followeil  it, 


«iin    'a  f.liiirp   in'inted   metalhc   i    .  'r 
k  !ifc,  not  a  paper  cutler  «hai>ed  Ir  i 
iviiiy  tusk,  not  a  paper  cutter  of 
dal  wood  or  tortoise  shell,  but  one  that 
is  inherently  hostile  towards  books.  A 
still  more  remarkable  storv  is  jjnln?  the 
rounds:  That  in  letters  from  Berlin  to 
men  and  »'onK>»  in  Boston  llie  fuwc'ral; 
j  of  the  Crown  F'rince  was  described  a^  | 

Ian  imposing  spectacle,  but  mentioned 
cnl  v  incidentally  as  though  the  whole  | 
world  Ijnew  that  he  wa."!  ;ind  Inir- i 

led. 


"•log"  /'kuno 
»  i.s  ll/ouglit 
fldi,'.  Hence 


A  Judge  of  Bad  Manners. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member Prof.  F.  C.  de  Sumlchrast.  who 
onff  dwelt  here  and  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  newspapers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  vlewg  and  opin- 
ions of  Bostonians  and  holding  out  a 
lantern  to  guide  their  erring  feet  i»to 
the  only  straight  path.  He  used  to  sign 
his  articles:  "Sumicljrast."  after  the 
inanner  of  Napoleon  dlctiting  a  bulletin 
in  the  saddle.  Prof.  Suasicbrasfa  book. 
"Americans  and  the  Britons:"  has  just 
'been  published  in  London.  He  is  severe 
in  his  remarks  on  the  manners  of  Amer- 
icans, believing  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  no  manners  and  does  not  wish 
to  have  any.  The  lack  he  attributes  to 
our  "intense  'individualism."  This  indi- 
vidualism in  the  American's  palriotirfni 
pnakes  him  intolerant  toward  other  na- 
tions. We  are  also  sadly  wanting  in 
1  matters  of  art.  "Still  he  (the  American) 
I  can  always  express  himself,  as  witness 
I  the  skyscraperB,  ugly  but  niaividual, 
built  for  a  special  purpose,  which  is 
business  and  the  making  of  mone.y." 
Hatred  of  England-  is  taught  in  tlie 
school  histor4cs.  And  so  on.  and  so  on. 
J.Ir.  Sumlchrast  was  always  amusing 
when  he  was  most  serious. 


utless  violet  and  the 
-e  Is  a  translation  of 
:   Greeks  also  prefix 
orodon"— because   the  root 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad 
Hence   the   Latin   and   English.  . 
•Vow  ag  to  Bucephalus.    Plutarch  teH* 
lii  iv   the   Thessalian    Philenlcus   asked  | 
.Me.xander's  father  1.3  talents  (about  $15,-  | 
<iHti  lor  the  fiery,  untamed  steed;  howj 
Alexander  mastered  the  horse;  how  her 
V  ould  spare  him  when  he  was  some- 
\iiat  old,   "notwithstanding,  when  he 
meant  Indeed  to  fight,  then  Bucephalus 
was  brought  unto  him,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  gotten  up  on  his  back  the  trum- 
pet sounded,  and  he  gave  charge";  how 
tho   hofse  died  after  the  battle  with  , 
Porus  "whilst  ho  was  in  cure  for  the 
wounds  he  had  on  his  body;  but,  a8 
Onesicritus  saith,  he  died  even  worn  foe 
very  age":   how   .ailexander   built  the 
city  Bucophalia  in  the  place  where  the 
horse  was  buried.    But  it  is  Pliny  that 
says:  "Alexander  the  Great  had  a  very 
strange  and    rare    liorse,  whom  men 
called  Bucephalus,  either  for  his  crab-  . 
bed  and  grim  look,  or  el.se  of  the  mark  I. 
or  brand  of  a  bull's  head,  which  was  \ 
imprinted  upon  his  shoulder."— Ed. 
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From  lette.rs  received  we  learn  that 
some  objected  strenuously  to  the  per- 
formance of  "Siegfried"  in  the  Stadium, 
because  Wagner  was  a  German  and  a 
German  submarine  torpedoed  the  Lusi- 
tania.  "I  will  gladly  hear  music  by 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  others, 
but  not  music  by  a  modern  German." 
I,et  us  see.  ".Siegfried"  was  first  per- 
formed in  1S76.  Wagner  died  in  1883. 
The  ultra-modern  school  looks  on  Wag- 
ner's music  as  old-fashioned;  the  mem- 
bers speak  of  it  irreverently  as  "old 
hat,"  to  use  the  slang  of  the  Paris 
studios.  We  pray  that  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  may  be  put  down  and  junkerdom 
and  militarism  destroyed  root  and 
branch;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  performance  of  a  legendary 
music  drama  completed  nearly  50  years 
ago  and  composed  by  a  man  who  has 
been  dead  over  30  years?  Let  us  not 
wholly  lose  our  reason,  even  if  all  Ger- 
many has  apparently  gone  mad.  One 
might  protest  if  Dr.  Muck  were  to  put 
Wagner's  "Kaisermarsch"  on  the  pro- 
gram of  a  Symphony  concert,  because 
it  is  a  boisterous  expression  of  the  form 
of  Kultur  that  we  call  militarism.  The 
performance  of  this  march  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  tactless,  to  say  the 
least.   But  "Siegfried"—! 


'  Verbal  Corruptions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  horslness  in  plants  and  trees: 
how  is  this  tor  the  genesis  of  horse- 
radish? German:  Meerrettig  (sea- 
radish);  Meer,  pronounced  "mare"— and 
in  English  the  inare  becomes  a  horse. 

A  notable  corruption  through  resem- 
blance in  sound  accounts  for  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  fruit  known  in  Mexico  by 
its  aboriginal  narhe,  aguacate.  When 
they  came  to  grow  it  in  the  British 
West  Indies  the  English  word  nearest 
to  the  Mexican  pronunciation,  "ah- 
wah-cah-teh,"  was  alligator,  and  ao 
they  call  it  the  alligator  pear.  The 
Spanish  name,  avocado,  (advocate,  or 
lawyer),  is  a  similar  adaptation  from 
the  sound  of  the  original.  In  Hawaii, 
and  generally  throughout  the  Pacific, 
I  believe,  the  fruit  is  commonly  known 
as  "avoca,"  a  contraction  ti-om  the 
.Spanish  much  preferable  to  "alliga- 
loi',"  as  "pomelo"  is  preferable  to  the 
silly  name  of  "grapefruit." 

Maiden,  June  7.  S.  B. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  "grapefruit"  and  "pomelo." 
Give  us  grapefruit  every  time,  only  at 
a  more  reasonable  price  than  that 
asked  In  the  Boston  market.  As  for 
S.  B.'s  "genesis"  of  horse-radish,  it  is 
no  more  absurd  than  certain  other 
derivations  by  deep  thinkers.  Eugene 
Field  once  told  an  inquirer  thirsting 
after  knowledge  that  the  word  "corker'' 
came  from  the  Greek,  "korka,"  meaning 
"the.  adorable  one."— Ed, 


ins 


nor  of 

tv.e  general  taking  on  and  putting  off 
of  wraps  througliout,  as  tViese  were  part 
of  everyone's  outlook  duriny,  the  even- 
ing. As  the  love  duet  neared  its  beauti- 
ful climax  a  man  in  the  second  box  in 
front  arose  to  go,  lifting  his  bat  and 
Bl^aking  hands  lingeringly  with  bia  half 

dozen  companions.  The  climax  to."Sieg- 
tried-as-I-Saw-lt"  came  when  the  l^ce 
hat   and    its   companions   arose.    "I'm  ; 
sick  of  this,"  said  they,  and  tiled  leg^th 
ily  out.  AGNES  CARTER  DAKIEGS. 
Wellesley,  June  7. 


The  Gospel  of  Hate. 

Here  is  the  translation  of  a  German 
advertisement  fliat  wac  published  in 
the  Frankfurter  Volksstime.  The  trans- 
lation pi-eserves  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  compositor  set  the  adver- 
tiseraent  In  tiT^e: 

■  I  sell  slightly  worn  suits  made  to 
measure. 

GOD 

only  knows  how  cheap.  New  suits, 
overcoats,  dining  iajskets.  ^ress  coate, 
frock-coats,  mackintAshes,  and  trousers 
are  also  to  be  had  so  mucii  redttc^d  in 
price  that  someone  almost  ought  to 
PUNISH 

me.  But  during  the  war  I  am  selling 
at  altogether  exceptionaliy  low  prices. 
All  these  articles  are  genuinely  Ger- 
man, for  we  will  have  not'oing  to  do 
with 

ENGLAND. 

Kaufaus  fur  Herren-Garderobe.Schnur- 
gasso  2,  II.,  Wurzburger  Eck,  234. 


The  Prefix  "Horse" 

As  the  Woj-ld  Wags: 

In  your  column  of  today,  I  see  that 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  quoted 
jas  asking  whence  the  horse-chestnut  de- 
rives its  name.  Had  the  editor  but 
turned  to  that  invaluable  compendium 
of  the  mistakes  we  make,  the  "Pseudo- 
iioxla  Epidemica,"  by  Thomas  Browne, 
3Jr.  of  Physick,  his  question  would  have 
been  answered';  on  page  10^  of  the  first 
edition,  1616,  appears  this: 

"And  so  are  they  deceived  in  the 
name  of  Horse-radish,  Horse-niint,  Bull- 
rush,  and  many  more;  conceiving  there- 
in some  prenominall  consideration, 
whereas  indeed  that  expression  is  but 
a  Grecisme,  by  the  prefix  of  Hippos 
and  Bous,  that  is,  horse  and  bull,  in- 
tending no  more  than  great.  Accord- 
ing whereto  the  great  dock  is  called 
Hippolathum;  and  hee  that  calls  the 
horse  of  Alexander  great  head,  express- 
eth  tho  same  which  the  Greeks  do  in 
iBucephalus." 

'  Finding  this  passage  reminded  me 
|that  I  once  saw  in  a  Greek  history  the 
statement  that  Bucephalus  was  white, 
with  a  black  mark  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  ox  on  his  haunch— interesting  if 
true  to  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  animal  coloration.  ■ 

"DR.  OF  FHTSICK." 

Boston,  June  7. 


A  Gaelic  Visitor. 

There  is  a  visitor  in  New  York,  Miss 
Nelly  O'Brien,  of  an  illustrious  family. 
She  is  the  grand-daughter  of  William 
Smitli  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the  Young 
Ireland  movement  of  18IS,  and  is  in  di- 
rect descent  from  Brian  Boru,  Ard  Ri 
(High  King)  of  Ireland.  William  Smith 
O'Brien  was  a  fervent  patriot  of  marked 
acromplishments,  but  he  is  probably 
best  renienibered  by  many  in  this  coun- 
li  y  through  Thackeray's  "Battle  of  Lim- 
erick" : 

.\  (liipf  rif  anoipnt  lino, 
ris  William  Smitli  O'Briiio 
Rppi'iKiiil.'i  this  darling  Liuicrirk,  tills  ten  years 
or  nii-ii'o. 

0  Ilie  Saxonti  can't  on<l\u-e 

To  s»p  bim  on  tlie- flure. 
AnJ    turimble   at   tlie   Cicero   from  Slianaoa 
Shore  1 


/ 


OUT-DOOR  SHOWS 


I  Strawge  Tales. 

I  strange  tales  have  come  to  us  from 
Europe,  tales  that  are  already  legends, 
,aa  that  of  the  Russian  army  passing 
Ithrough  England  on  its  way  to  the 
j  trenches;  the  story  of  the  superfluous 
)postase  stamp  on  an  envelope  hiding 
jthe  written  message  from  Germany: 
j  "We  are  starving."  Kow  comes  the 
statemeiif  tlmt  Kin;;  ror=tantine  was 
Binbhr':  ■on,  stabbed 


Few  of  our  readers  have  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas's  entertaining  work, 
published  in  pot  folio  in  1646.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  above  is  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Bohn  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  writings,  page  215.  The  lines 
are  in  the  seventh  chapter.  There  is 
this  note:  "To  this  list  may  be  added 
horse-ant,  bullhead,  bullfinch,  etc.  But 
the  prefix  does  not  always  mean  great." 
The  annotator.  Simon  Wilkin,  Es(|., 
adds  that  horse-chestnut  and  horse- 
radish are  among  medicines  used  in 
farriery."  Horse-beans,  \yhich  are 
smaller  than  .some  other  species,  arc  so 
called  because  horses  are  fed  with 
them;  horse  leeches,  probably  because 
they  fasten  on  the  legs  of  horses  while 
drinking.  Horse-hoe,  though  drawn  by 
horses  because  it  is  large,  owes  its  pre- 
fix to  the  former,  not  to  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance.  Why  la  the  epithet  "do«" 


The  performance  of  two  plays  by 
Euripides  in  the  Stadium  at  Cam- 
ibridge  awakened  moderate  interest; 
the  performance  of  Wagner's  "Sieg- 
fried" in  the  same  place  drew  a  great 
crowd.  Enthusiasts  shout  that  playa 
and  operas  should  thus  be  performed 
every  year.  The  Stadium  may  thus 
be  an  American  Bayreuth,  tliey  say, 
forgetting  the  fact  that  the  opera 
house  at  Bayreuth  is  not  an  open  air 
theatre. 

If  there  are  to  be  performances  of 
dramas  and  operas  In  the  open  air 
they  should  be  held  when  there  is  a 
reasonmble  prospect  of  fair,  warm 
weather.  The  New  England  climate 
does  not  yield  gracefully  to  Euripides 
or  Wagner. 

There  is  also  tliis  to  be  considered: 
whether  the  spoken  speech  of  actors 
is  audible  to  the  great  majority  in  the 
Stadium.  Would  It  not  be  well  for 
them  to  use  megaphones,  and,  as 
facial  play  Is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished, wear  masks,  with  each  mask 
expressing  the  dominating  emotion  of 
the  actor  or  actress?  The  answer 
that  voices  would  therefore  be  un- 
deviating,  monotonous  and  the  fixed 
stare  might  easily  become  grotesque 
is  not  conclusive.  In  an  open  air 
show  finesse  in  the  performance  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

By  the  performance  of  "Sie,gfriect" 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  voice  of 


a  singer  is  easily  heard,  while  a  large  | 
and  excellent  orchestra  is  generally  j 
ineffective  and  often  inaudible.  For| 
opera  a  varied  and  eloquent  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestral  score  is  Indls-  | 
pensable,  especially  in  the  music 
dramas  of  'Wagner.  If  stringed  In- 
struments and  wood-wind  instru- 
ments have  no  resonance,  if  their 
tone  does  not  carry,  the  labor  is  in 
vain.  There  is  a  spectacle;  there  is 
singing;  but  there  is  no  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  the  composer's  purpose 
and  expression.  The  larger  the  hall, 
the  more  Ineffective  a  performance,  | 
dramatic  or  operatic.  When  Mech- 
anics building  .was  converted  tem-| 

porarlly  into  an  opera  house,  the  men 
and  women  on  the  stage  were  to  the 
m.aJorlty  of  the  spectators  only  pup- 
pets with  more  or  less  expressive 
voices.  What  then  will  happen  in  any  . 
huge  unroofed  space  without  sound- 
conserving  walls?  i 
The  experiments  recently  made  were  \ 
interesitng  and  instructive.  But 
would  not  the  plays  of  Euripides  have 
been  far  more  effective  in  an  ordinary 
theatre?  We  have  not  the  Athenian 
out-door  setting,  nor  are  we  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Athenian  stage 
management.  And  what  an  engross- 
ing performance  that  of  "Siegfried" 
would  have  been — in  the  Boston 
Opera  House! 


Certain  famous  sayings,  although  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  at  large,  may  not 
have  been  said.  There  is  the  word  ot 
Cambronne  at  Waterloo,  the  energetic 
monosyllable  over  which  "Victor  Hugo 
made  a  great  ado.  Articles  have  been  i 
written  to  prove  that  Cambronne  made 
no  such  Rabelaisian  reply.  Others  have ! 
put  into  his  mouth:  "The  Guard  dies 
and  does  not  surrender."  The  family ' 
of  Gen,  Michel,  killed  by  Cambronne's 
side,  said  that  this  heroic  if  rather 
Ciceronian  answer  came  from  the  gen- 
eral's mouth.  The  curious  should  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  "Le  Mot  de  Cam- 
bronne," by  Pierre  Larousse.  Cambronne, 
by  the  way,  did  not  die  on  the  battle- 
field and  he  surrendered.  Louis  XVIII. 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  for- 
tress of  Lille;  marshal  of  France,  he 
died  In  1826. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
asked  if  he  had  given  the  order:  "Up, 
Guards,  and  at  'em!"  he  replied  that 
he  wasn't  "such  a  damned  fool."  Kos- 
ciusko protested  vigorously  when  the 
phrase  "Finis  Polonlae"  was  attributed 
to  him.  He  said  it  was  an  unpatriotic ; 
blasphemy. 

We  were  reminded  of  these  and  other 
instances  by  reading  agnin  that  Bluech-  j 
er,  "looking  down  on  London  from  the 
j  dome  of  St.  Paul's,"  cried  out:  "What 
a  city  to  plunder."  The  exasperatingly 
I  accurate  tell  the  story  another  way. 
Bluecher,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  looking  up  at  St.  Paul's, 
noticed  the  mass  of  mean  buildings  near 
the  church.  He  exclaimed  in  his  own 
language:  "Was  fuer  plunder!"  Now 
"plunder"  in  German  means  riibbish, 
trash;  so  the  visitor's  speecli  simply 
was  the  exclamation,  "What  rubbish!" 

So  there  might  be  dispute  over  Goe- 
the's last  words,  "More  light!"  Some 
would  have  it  that  he  thus  referred  to 
i  the  spiritual  enlightenment  in  the  next 
world.    As  the  biographer  Lewes  puts 
I  it:    "The    final    darkness   grew  apace, 
i  and  he  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  , 
I  tor  more  Light  gave  a  parting  cry  for 
i  it."    Others  have  preferred  to  think  he 
\  called  for  another  candle  or  lamp;  but 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Goethe  died  in 
an  easy  chair  about  noon.    Did  Chaiie.s 
II.  really  apologize  for  being  such  an  i 
unconscionable  time  dying?   John  Ran-  j 
dolph  of  Roanoke  is  pictured  as  crying  1 
cut.  "Remorse,"  on  his  death  bed.^  Was  it  ; 
John  Phoenix  who  spoiled  this  story  by 
saying  that  a  serious  gentleman  calleil 
on  that  day,  and  expressing  his  regrci 
at  not  being  able  to  see  Mr,  Randolpl;. 
1  left  his  card,  on  which  was  engraved. 
"R.  E.  Mor.se."    Mr.  Randolph,  told  oi 
the  visit,  was  much  disturbed  because 
Mr.  Morse  was  not  admitted  to  the  bed-  | 
chamber.  , 


Causes  for  Divorce. 
Some   peculiarly   pathetic   stories  of 
domestic  misunderstandings  bavs  b««n ' 
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rocently  put'hsi.rd  iii  tiie  ii'  wspapors. 
Prof.  Drewe,  doctor  of  dietetics,  doctor 
of  alimentation,  doctor  of  otiiropractice 
and  president  of  the  Apyrtrophers'  So- 
i  iety,  eats  only  unflred  food,  nuts, 
fruits,  herbs,  vegetables.  When  his  wife 
asked  for  a  steak,  he  gave  her  raw 
potatoes  coated  with  honey,  and  because 
she  often  visited  her  mother  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  eating  steak,  he  now  sues  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Martin,  said  to  be  the 
strongest  man  In  Bridgeport,  If  not  In 
Connecticut,  insisted  on  taking  his  two 
coach  dogs  to  bed  wltli  him  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  who  was  oblised  to  keep  one 
position  during  the  night  lest  by  mov- 
ing she  might  hurt  a  dog.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  evidence— for  Mrs. 
Martin  obtained  a  divorce — that  her 
hu<;band  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her  "a  fat  slob."  Now  a  slob  Is  a  dull, 
slow,  or  untidy  person.  To  a  sensitive; 
woman  the  characterization  would 
probably  be  more  offensive  than  "bono 
head,"  "solid  Ivory,"  "nobody  at  home," 
or  even  "chump."  Mrs.  Martin  is  a 
choir  singer,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  she  sang  in  bed;  and  even  if  she 
had,  that  was  no  excuse  for  giving  her 
ooach  dogs  as  night  companions.  If 
there  had  been  twin  beds  or  one  bed- 
chamber for  the  husband  and  one  for 
1  he  wife,  the  Martins  and  the  dogs 
v.ould  probably  all  be  on  the  best  of 
terms  today.  The  question  of  separate 
bedrooms,  etc.,  is  carefully  considered 
ijy  Balzac  in  his  "Phyeiologle  du  Mar- 
iage,"  a  book  that  cannot  be  too  earn- 
estly recommended  as  a  wedding  gift. 


Kaiser  and  Pig. 

,Ss  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  strange  Tories  from  Eu- 
rope, here  Is  one  which  quite  exonerates 
the  KaLser  of  responsibility  for  starting 
the  war.  As  the  story  comes  from  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Montreal,  it  Is  surely 
not  of  Teutonic  handiwork. 

It  seems  that  in  the  middle  of  July 
last,  when  nobody  dreamed  of  war,  the 
Kaiser,  who  is  no  slouch  as  a  fanner, 
bought  a  famous  English  pig  of  the 
breed  known  as  Gloucester  Old  Spots, 
j.;  He  set  his  money  with  the  order.  The 
pig  was  already  crated  and  about  to  be 
,  shipped  from  Hull  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  the  Kaiser  telegraphed  in  fran- 
tic haste:  "Um  Gotte.swillen,  Schick"  das 
Ferkel  nicht  ohne  weitere  Anweissun- 
Ken,"  which  is,  tieing  interpreted :  "For 
tlie  love  of  Pete  don't  ship  pig  until  fur- 
ther orders." 

One's  natural  question  is,  if  the  Kaiser' 
ieslgned  to  bring  on  war  last  summer. 

hv  did  he  buy  the  English  pig?  His 
!■     will  say  that  he  bought  the  pig 
1-  to  hoodwink  Great  Britain.  But 
•  -were  tlie  case  why  did  he  de- 
ly  throw  away  his  good  German' 
'    Germans  are  not  of  that  kind. 

'li.  did  he  not  have  the  pig  charged? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  big  breeder  would 
not  trust  the  Kaiser— would  not  chargej 
him,  in  fact,  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet?  There  are  many  pretty  points! 
for  a  casuist  in  this  affair  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  English  pig.  W.  E.  K. 

Boaton,  June  S. 

For  Sunday  Reading  I 

Mr.  Eugene  HysUp  told  us  yesterday 
at  the  Porphyry  Club  that  as  soon  as, 
he  receives  his  Sunday  newspaper  he 
turns  to  the  "magazine  section"  to  read 
the  serial  story.  "No.  I  don't  look  at 
the  war  news  or  the  baseball  pages  on 
the  editorial  articles  until  I  have  found 
out  the  mystery  of  those  goings-on  in 
Haytl,  of  those  horrible  shrieks  In  the 
Bwamp.  and  what  became  of  the  ad- 
venturous Americans." 

So  there  are  person 
who  read  serial  stories 
'  enough   to  remember 


n  jipocession   was  fornilti)?; 

b'  «■  i^^gorously  Joyous.    "'V\  hy 

all  this  .V'  asked  the  stranger.  "Haven't 
you  heajjL^  the  news?"  said  a  gray- 
as  he  Jumped  into  the 
I's  serial  story'  is  con- 
answered  the  stranger, 
frowning  darkly;  "but  'Judith  Shakes- 
peare' is  still  to  be  continued." 


haired  vi^te^, 
air;  "  'Nworl'! 
eluded."  "Yet' 


The  Delights  of  Trash 

There  was  naturally  less  popular  cu- 
riosity over  the  monthly  or  weekly  pub- 
lication of  a  novel  by  Tliackeray  or 
Dickens — with  the  possible  exception  of 
"The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  a  mys- 
tery that  some  even  now  are  trying  to 
eohe — than  over  the  novels  of  Wilkle 
Collins  with  their  intricate  plots  of  a 
Chinear'  ^uzzle  order.   Am  a  boy  w*  war* 

frightened  terribly  by  the  dream  and  the 
various  fulfilments  of  It  In  "Armadale." 
We  were  too  young  to  appreciate  fijlly 
the  passionate  Miss  Gwilt.  There  was  a 
creepy  scene  in  "Man  and  Wife,"  and 
the  description  of  tlio  quicksand  in  "The 
Moonstone"  was  not  agreeable  reading. 
But  to  men  of  the  meditative  mind  that, 
fortunately  for  many,  comes  after  the 
roaring  forties,  Mortimer  Collins  is  more 
Bympathetio  than  Wilkle.  Some  one  In 
this  country  will  yet  discover  Mortimer 
Collins.  It  Is  not  too  late  for  Mr. 
Howells  to  be  again  adventurous.  Or 
the  men  of  meditative  mind  turn  to 
Wood-and-thunder  stories,  preposterous 
ones,  tales  of  detectives  in  comparison 
with  whom  M.  Dupin,  M.  Lecocq,  Inspec- 
tor Bucket,  Sergt.  Cuff  and  Sherlock 
Holmes  himself  were  all  mere  village 
constables ;  stories  of  hidden  treasure, 
persecuted  wards,  scientific  gentlemen 
that  have  devoted  their  superhuman  abil- 
ity to  crime.  These  readers  revel  in 
trash — for  the  serious-minded  speak  of 
these  romances  as  "trash"  and  advise 
the  young  to  read  only  the  "standard" 
novels,  with  the  exclusion  of  "Joseph 
Andrews"  and  "Tom  Jones."  They  revel, 
as  when  boys  they  looked  forward  to  a 
dime  novel  In  the  Beadle  Library.  We 
therefore  understand  Mr.  Eugene  Hys- 
lip's  first  choice  of  Sunday  reading.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we,  too,  are  curious 
concerning  the  Ilaytian  mystery,  al- 
though we  forget  by  Monday  morning 
^he  names  of  the  heroes  and  the  sinister 
native  villain.  Tomorrow,  with  Mr. 
Hyslip,  we  shall  doubtless  again  be 
pleasurably  excited  and  still  more  cu- 
rious. 


By  the  I  locl< 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  side- 
walk clocks  are  to  come  down.  They 
were  an  unfailing  source  of  Joy  in  one 
respect  at  least:   they  varied  In  telling 
the  time,  varied  from  one  to  ten  min- 
utes.   Occasionally  one  stopped,  and  the 
humorist  kept  appointments  by  it.  There 
should  be  no  place  for  a  clock  In  an 
office,  for  men  will  work  against  It,  a 
compelling,  goading  task  master.  Any 
one  that  writes,  for  example,  facing  a 
clock  or  with  a  watch  on  the  desk,  will 
do  Jail  work.    His  nerves  wil!  be  affect- 
ed; his  own  internal  clockwork  will  suf- 
fer.  There  are  persons  who  go  to  sleep 
witli  a  clock  or  watch  by  the  head  of 
I  the  bed.    Has  any  ona  of  them  over 
!  found  out  whether  two  watches  ticking 
I  at  odds  in  the  same  room  will  finally 
i  tick  synchronously?  The  statement  that 
•  they  will  is  often  made.   The  French  or- 
nate clock  that  is  a  decoration  in  Pari- 
I  sian  furnished  rooms,  or  In  hotel  par- 
I  lors  and  bedchambers,  Is  admirable  in 
1  this:  it  seldom  goes.    It  believes  what 
certain  philosophers  tell  us:  there  is  no 
such  thins  as  time. 


in  these  days 

We  are  old 
how  novels  by 
rhackeray,  Dlcken87 Wilkle  Collins  andj 
t  harles  Reade.  published  in  magazines 
and  other  periodicals  of  this  country, 
were  discussed  In  private  and  in  the 
press.  Each  number  was  eagerly  anti- 
cipated. There  was  curiosity,  especiallyi 
In  the  case  of  Wilkle  Collins,  concernnig 
the  development  of  the  plot.  We  also 
lemember  the  absurd  protests  against 
"Griffeth  Gaunt"  and  "A  lernble 
Temptation,"  as  there  was  an  outcry 
later  when  Thomas  Hardy's  "Two  on  a 
Tower"  was  published  in  the  Atlantic 
(Monthly  and  suggested  to  Tliomas , 
Bailey  Aldrich  a  pleasing  quip  that  nas 
been  reverentially  handed  down.  We 
bIso  remember  how  Hardy's  "Jude  the 
Obscure"  and  its  predecessor,  "Tess  (if 
the  D'Uurbervilles"  were  eviscerated  by 
.  the  timid  editor  of  a  magazine. 

"To  Be  Continued" 

The  great  ones  died  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  righteously  indignant  at  the  re- 
ception of  hU  "Jude"  forswore  the 
novel.  There  were  still  serial  stories. 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  like 
two  that  give  the  reason  for  this  anec- 
dote. A  traveler  stopped  over  night  at 
a  little  western  town.  Flags  were 
-trraming:  the  bra.>)3  band  was  playing; 


We  spoke  last  Sunday  of  the  religious 
ceremony  that  took  place  In  the  foyer 
of  the  London  Opera  House  to  Inaugur- 
ate the  season  of  Russian  and  French 
opera.    This  custom  obtains  in  Russia. 
The  Dally  Telegraph  of  May  17— the 
season  opened  on  May  29-gives  this 
account  of  the  proceedings  on  May  la- 
'The  idea  Is  beautiful  In  Itself,  this  ofter- 
Inc  up  of  a  prayer  for  the  .s"cces^i  of 
mman  effort,  and  It  was  quite  beautl- 
fX  carried  out.      The  congregation, 
^ch  consisted  largely  of  members  of 
Se  company,  with  one  or  two  friends 
'too«.  in  accordance  with        custom  of 
the  Greek  church,  while,   at  a  ta,ble 
covered  with  a  plain,  w-hlte  cloth,  on 
wWch  rested  two  lighted  candles,  he 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Smlrnov,  chaplain  to  the 
Russian  embassy,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Fr  Theokrltov,  as  deacon,  read  the  Orth- 
odox Litany.    To  this  the  responses  were 
sung  with  marvellous  beauty  by  three 
members  of  the  embassy  chapel,  he 
Z^ot  the  quartet  having  been  killed 
in  the  war.    This  music,  which  Is  of 
hoary  antiquity.  Is  of  rare  character.; 
h?*^..-  ".-^^-  thorp  followed  prayers. 


■y  antiquity,  is  ^  

The  litany  over,  there  followed  Players 
bv  the  officiating  priest,  and  the 

_    ..   ..1  .    'Ka\r  onH    VP  Snalll 


said  t)y  the  omciaiiue  y^".    i 

reading  of  the  gospel:  'Ask  and  ye  shal  , 
JtSelve^  knock  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you'  ;  then  the  Ekteniya  or  liturgi- 
cal prayer,  the  second  portion  of  the 
many,  and  the  Ynogla  Lleta,  an  Invoca- 
tion to  the  Almighty  for  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  especially  for  the  ; 
Grand  D^ke  Nicholas,  for  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  peoples,  and  for  e^^yb^dy 
concerned  Mr.  Rosing's  enterprise.  Th  s 
last  invocation  was  most  impressively  | 
ItonedbyFr.frheokrltov.  each  Phrase  of  . 
lie  invocation  being  intoned  or  mn.otpa  ; 


'«  a  pitch  slightly  higher  than  it.=  prede- 
tiessof  and  with  ever-Increasing  power.  At 
tie  close  Fr.  Smimov  turned  to  the  con- ' 
ftfegatlon,  and,  after  kissing  the  cross, 
Svlted  the  members  of  the  congregation 
nOikwIse  to  come  to  him  to  kiss  it.  There 
fallowing  the  singing  by  the  opera  chorus 
the  whole  company  of  the  Russian, 
f  rench  and  British  national  anthem,  and 
simple  ceremony  of  extraordinary 
sauty  and  emotional  effec;  was  brought 
an  end." 

Imagine  a  ceremony  of  this  nature  r.t 
Metropolitan  Opera  House!  What 
!Sts  founded  on  "Ask"  and  "Knock"  in 
,ie  gospel  would  not  be  perpetrated  by 

Sgenlous  paragraphers. 
Sasha  Votlchenko  played  in  London 
I  May  26  the  tympanon,  an  old  In- 
rument,    of    which    the  Hungarian 
dembalon  is  today  the  nearest  equiva- 

fnt.  "His  Instrument  was  given  by 
ouls  XIV,  to  Pantaloon  Hebenstrelt, 
Vho  gave  a  concert  on  It  in  1768."  Mr. 
fotichenko  says  he  is  de.scended  from 
hebenstrelt.  The  tympanon  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  singularly  sweet 
tone.  In  Mahlllon's  catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  Instruments  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  there  Is  a  minute 
description  of  a  tympanon  that  be- 
longed to  Fetls.  The  form  is  trape- 
zoidal. MahlUon  says  that  the  tym- 
panon pictured  on  Assyrian  monu- 
ments appeared  in  Western  countries 
at  a  very  recent  epoch.  "The  use  of 
this  popular  Instrument  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare  In  our  country;  but  M. 
Vander  Straeten  recalls  a  player  who 
went  about  the  cabarets  of  Brussels 
hardly  twenty-five  years  ago."  The 
story  about  Hebenstrelt  as  told  by  a 
London  critic  above  Is  not  strictly 
accurate.  This  Habenstrelt  was  a 
violinist,  born  at  Bisleben.  He  first 
taught  dancing.  Living  at  Lelpslc  he 
■was  forced  on  account  of  debts  to  run 
away.  He  hid  at  a  preacher's  house 
In  Merseburg,  where  a  tympanon  gave 
him  the  Idea  of  perfecting  it.  He 
made  one  four  times  as  large  and  put 
two  rows  of  strings,  one  of  gut  and 
one  of  metal,  for  each  note.  He 
played  with  two  light  drumsticks. 
With  this  instrument  he  went  to  Paris 
In  1706  and  played  to  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  so  delighted  that  he  named  the 
Instrument  the  pantalon,  after  the 
Christian  name  of  the  player.  The 
abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  hearing  Heben- 
strelt play  at  the  house  of  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  was  moved  to  write  a  "Dia- 
logue on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients.'  i 
Descriptions  of  the  pantalon  vary . 
slightly.  Hebenstrelt  went  back  to 
Germany  and  was  engaged  at 
iEllsenach  as  court  conductor  and  mas- 
ter of  dancing.  About  1708  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  called  him  to  Dresden, 
as  a  court  musician,  to  play  the  pan- 
talon, at  a  yearly  salary  amounting 
to  $1500,  a  great  sum  at  that  time. 
Atter  his  death  the  pantalon  was  neg- 
lected for  a  long  time.  He  left  pupils, 
one  of  whom.  Gebel,  made  Improve- 
ments. Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  one  Noelll  tried  to  bring  the 
jiantalon  Into  fashion  again,  but  in 
vain.  »  , 

An  Englishman  has  been  taken  to  task 
for  asserting  that  play-wrlting  Is  among 
the  professions  which  are  still  free 
from  "the  Invasion  of  progressive  wom- 
«Ti  "  The  Daily  Chronicle  well  says  that 
•women  have  written  plays  which  have 
Ween  produced  with  considerable  suc- 
qpss.  "This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Resent  day  American  writing  world." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  then  names  British 
women  dramatists.  Miss  Constance 
Fletcher  (George  Fleming)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  of  a  problem  play. 
"Mrs.  Lesslngham,"  produced  in  1894, 
gave  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  a  fine  op- 
portunity and  induced  controversy.  One 
of  her  best  plays,  or  most  successful 
ones.  Is  '^he  Light  That  Failed."  Mrs. 
■W  K.  Clifford  has  written  many  plays. 
•"The  Likeness  of  the  Night"  was  played 
by  the  Kendals.  "A  Supreme  Moment" 
was  produced  in  this  country.  Then 
there  was  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes).  "While  her  plays  were  all  sln>- 
gularly  brilliant,  not  one  of  them  at- 
tained any  popular  success— perhaps 
people  were  a  little  afraid  of  their  clev- 
erness." Miss  E.  M.  Symonds  (George 
Paston)  has  written  many  plays,  among 
them  "Feed  the  Brute."  Mrs.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Heron-Max- 
well, Miss  Cicely  Hamilton,  Miss  Netta 
Syrett,  Bridget  Maclagan,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Merrick  have  also  won  fame  In  the 
theatre.  "Peter's  Mother,"  by  Mrs. 
Henry  de  la  Pasteur,  was  extraordi- 
narily popular.  In  London  It  was  neces- 
sary to  transfer  it  three  times,  and  by 
loyal  command  It  went  to  Sandring- 
ham.  Then  there  Is  the  fertile  and 
amusing  Lady  Gregory. 

Mr-  Galsworthy's  new  play  "A  Bit  o' 
Love,"  was  performed  by  the  Liverpool 
Players  at  the  KIngsway  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, May  2.5.  The  original  title  was 
"The  Full  Moon,"  which  had  been  used 
by  Lady  Gregory.  The  Pall  Mall 
Qaaette  headed  its  review  "A  Beautiful 
Play"  and  began  by  saying  that  "A 
Bit  o'  Love"  is  'tine  of  the  few  works 
we  have  seen  on  the  London  stage  since 
Aug.  4,  which  have  been  worthy  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  and  women." 
The  scene  i.s  "the  soul  of  a  young 
clergyman,  whose  wife  has  left  him  for 
another  man,  and  wno,  at  her  humble 
entreaty,  has  consented  not  to  divorce 
her  and  bring  ruin  upon  the  man  she 
loves."  For  this  the  clergj-man  be- 
comes the  gossip  of  ine  village.  Ho  Is 
hissed  and  hooted.  One  night  he  walks 
Into  a  barn  to  hang  himself.  A  child 
Is  asleep  there.  Her  voice  disturbs  him 
and,'  putting  the  v.    ■  of  his  reach 


Be  opens  the  door*; '  "Th#  lUll  'iMUR  Is 
■hlnlng  on-  a  world  of  sleep  and  pen.  -- 
Another  man  presently  walks  -ii  . 
hy — one  of  the  villagers  whose  wife  ha.s 
died,  leaving  nlm  with  deii)0rate 
thoughts  of  following  her.  But  he  has 
toeen  brave;  the  clutch  of  his  hand 
helps  to  make  the  clergyman  brave, 
too;  and  as  the  curtain  falls  he  Is  on 
his  knees  praying  to  the  spirit  of  lone- 
liness to  give  him  strength." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  defends  Mr.' 
Galsworthy  from  the  charge  of  coldness 


brought  against  him  for  his  "Strife," 
"Justice,"  "The  Fugitive."  "Perhpi"^ 
♦A  Bit  o'  Love'  will  also  be  voted  -"l 


In  our  opinion  it  Is  not  only  one  "  i 
most  beautiful  but  also  one  of  t«e  raoa^ 

impassioned  plays  written  In  our  time.  ] 
The  delineation  of  the  young  clersj'man  I 
with    his  agony  of  mind,  his   physical  | 
torment,    his   proud   sensitiveness,    his  ^ 
conscientious  performance  of  his  duties, 
his  tenderness  to  bird  and  beast,  his 
manliness  (surging  at  one  moment  near-  | 
ly  into  an  act  of  homicide),  and  the  per-  | 
slstence   of   his  spiritual  faith  is  the; 
work  of  a  man  of  deep  Insight  and  also  ; 
of  deep  pltlfulness.  The  work  of  Mr.  , 
Galsworthy    has  never    been  cold.  In 
this  play  It  strikes  us  as  wrought  at  a  | 
white  heat  controlled  by  the  conscience  , 
we    call   Art.   .   .  The  Impersonation 
of  the  character  of  the  clergyman  by  I 
Mr   William  Armstrong  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautlf  uf  pieces  of  actingr  we  have 
ever  seen."  , 

The  Dally  Chronicle  says:  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy has  put  into  this  play  all  the 
sentiment  and  theatrical  sense  he  has 
lately  been  trying  to  suppress.  In  sev- 
.  cral  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  later  plays  we 
have  been  conscious,  more  than  anything 
I  else,  of  the  author's  desire  not  to  give 
himself  away.  His  ,dlalogue  has  tended 
to  consist  mainly  of  hiatus ;  and  his 
I  curtains  have  tended  to  come  down  upon 
'  his  people  Just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  say  what  they  had  to  say.  In  'A  Bit 
o'  Love,"  however,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
throws  away  discretion.  He  revels  In 
his  natural  sense  of  the  theatre  and 
gives  the  rein  to  his  hysterica  passlo. 
He  just  makes  the  most  of  each  Indi- 
vidual straw  as  he  piles  It  on  the  back 
of  his  hero.  .  •  Obviously  this  is  not 
a  great  play,  but  it  Is  skilful  stuff  of 
the  theatre— too  skilful  to  be  altogether 
accepted."  . 

The  Daily  Telegraph  finds  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  lives  In  a  bad,  hard  world, 
with  fools  and  the  callous  everywhere. 
His  heroes  and  heroines  are  always  cru- 
cified The  villain  is  the  majority,  the 
common  people.  We  are  all  of  us  always 
huzzaing  for  Barabbas.  "No  doubt  it  Is 
well  that  we  should  be  made  uncomfort- 
able No  doubt  It  is  true  now  as  it  was 
when  Plato  wrote  the  Republic  that  the 
perfectly  good  man  Is  likely  to  be  tortured 
by  a  wicked  world.  •  •  •  We  have 
nothing  but  admlraUon  for  the  sad  no- 
billty  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  Ideals.  But 
if  we  are  to  take  him  as  a  dramatist, 
It  must  be  said  that  this  perpetual  op- 
poslUon  of  suffering  virtue  to  the  dull 
brutality  of  the  mob  easily  degenerates 
Into  tedium.  •  •  •  The  play  is  quite 
short  but  so  loosely  knit,  so  discursive, 
that  'it  seems  diffuse  and  lengthy.  As 
to  the  characters,  'the  best  In  this  kind 
are  but  shadows.'  Our  sympathies  are 
never  won.  •  •  •  Village  folk  may  be 
dull  and  brutal,  but  they  are  flesh  and 
blood,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy's  rustics 
were  pen  and  Ink." 

Mr.  Chadwick'8  ^t  a  concert  of 

.    ,  the  Litchfield  Coun- 

New  Orchestral  ^y  Choral  union 

Ballad  heUl  in  the  Music 

Shed  m  the  grounds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Stoeckel,  at  Norfolk,  Ct..  June  1. 
2,  3,  a  new  orchestral  ballad  by  <3eorge 
W.  Chadwick,  a  violin  concerto  by  Mr. 
Stock,  the  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orohestra,  and  a  piano  con- 
certo by  Sir  Charles  Stanford  were 
performed  for  the  first  time.  The  violin- 
ist was  Mr.  Zlmballst;  the  pianist  was 
Mr.  Bauer. 

Mr  Krehbicl  In  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  last  Sunday  had  this  to  say  about 
the  "encouragement  of  the  American 
compofcr,"  and  Mr.  Chadwlck's  ballad 
He  names  the  native  American  com- 
posers who  have  aeen  represented  at 
Norfolk:  Messrs.  Horatio  Parker,  Henry 

Hadley,  George  W.  CSiadwlck.  Edgar 
StlUman  Kelley,  Henry  F.  Gilbert;  also 
the  sources  from  which  they  derived 
Inspiration  for  their  works.    He  then 

says : 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  much 
importance  to  this  differentiation  of 
the  compositions  In  respect  of  their 
real  or  alleged  poetical  contents.  What 
Is  of  greater  significance  Is  their  musical 
value  and  their  Illustration  of  the  ar- 
;  tlstlc  tendencies  of  their  creators.  In 
'  a  general  way  the  older  men,  so  far  as 
'  I  have  heard  their  works  at  Norfolk 
and  elsewhere,  exemplify  sounder 
scholarship  and  a  truer  conception  of 
beauty  than  the  younger,  who  have 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  spirit 
which  affects  to  look  upon  everything 
not  ultra-modern  as  'academic'  and  re- 
a>ctionary.  Inasmuch  as  the  putting 
forth  of  such  an  opinion  Is  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  by  some  of  the  younger 
men  who  are  clamoring  for  'encourage- 
ment of  the  American  composer'  (each 
meaning  himself)  as  unpatriotic.  It  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  ccursc  of  The 
Tribune  and  the  creed  which  that  cour.-sp 
has  exemplified  consistently  during  the 
last  ?,n  yenrti. 


T)pll(vea   that    iL  haa 


1/  "Tlial  f  1  iliu'i.^   -  ^    ,  ,t 

I  lemon  tiitpd  that  devotion  to  the  loit- 
[iest  it  'hi  in  ; 


music  may  be  consorted 
'iB'lth  J  patriotism  which  shall  exact  for 
the  A  irnJoan  artist  as  sincere  a  meas- 
^ure  of  appreciation  and  as  full  a  meas- 
ure o    fjicouragement  as  those  whicn 
are  g  van  to  the  artists  of  the  Old 
World     It  holds  that  there  Is  nothing 
I  Inconi  bt«nt  In  such  a  position.    It  has 
I  not  p*  the  best  compositions  produced 
In  Aiaerlca  on  a  level  with  the  best 
produced  In  Europe,  but  it  has  insisted 


il.'ivtflWIs  the  liquor  which  Tatrt  <1 
untlf  he  got  bo  befuddled  that   when  , 
the  trombones  and  horns  present  hlni  • 
(hev  muddle  their  keys  In  the  roistering 
chorus.      Through    the    storm  which 
bursts  in  again  Tarn  begins  his  home- 
ward ride: 

•Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 

tarn  akelplt  on  thro'  dub  and  mire.' 
-  an  ostlnato  trotting  ttgure  accompanies 
fr.iRinents  of  Tam's  time— Kirk  AUoway 
draws   nigh   and  we  see   the  meeting 
house  through  the  medium  of  a  respect- 


;:;;^^7ig^^  mu^c^  c^mpos^^  in:  IJT^^l^^aP^^  'iu  {^^^^ 


f  this  country  to  be  heard  and  Judged  on 
ilts  merits.    It  has  met  the  American 
1  composer  In  this  spirit  because  it  be- 
jlleves  that  he  has  won  a  title  to  such  a 
dignity;    not    because    it    thinks  that 
good  would  come  from  coddling  him. 
It  has  had  no  hypocritical  praise  for 
Ipretentious  mediocrity,  and  Is  not  Uke- 
lly  ever  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  en- 


Ravenscroft  yclept  "Martyrs'  in  the  hymn 
1  books.  Tarn  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
1  goings-on  of  the  -witches  In  the  kirk. 
Dances,  of  course,  from  droning  basa' 
and  skirling  pipes.  As  In  'Danse  Mao-, 
abre  '  the  xylophone  imitates  the  rattling  ■ 
of  bones,  but  Chadwlck  goes  Saint-Saens 
one  better  by  using  also  the  resonant 
i  block  of  wood  which  is  the  leader's  In- 
1   i  i_  *v,«  m^inaaa  rvrphpstra.  and 


c^umglng  the  conceit  of  anja^aS  I  strumen\  Tn°The" S  ne's\  o^chrsTra.  and 
who  would  fain  have  the  Public  accept     strument  in  t  accentuate  his 

rrren%Tad  "^^rin    «  -1  rh>.hms 


loans;  but  It  has  been  glad 
honest  gladness  when  a  composition  by 
an  American  has  been  found  to  bear 
the  marks  of  genius.  .    ,  „ 

••It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  new 
music  was  listened  to  at  Norfolk  last 
week!  and  it  Is  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion that  the  record  is  made  that  the 
composition  produced  by  Mr.  Chadv/ick 
hold  its  own  with  an  essentially  Ger- 

because  of  Its  conservatism  and  free- 1 .  approval 
dom  from  the  Influence  of  the  ultra 
modern   French   and   German  schools 
may  properly  be  classed  as  in  a  praise-  gong-taps 


    This  is 

new  device"  an'd'  an  extremely  eftectlve 
one,  but  not  so  striking  a  color  conceit 
as  one  which  the  composer  ingeniously 
borrowed  from  the  mixture  stops  of  th^ 
organ  He  blends  oboe,  muted  trumpet 
and  violin  harmonics  in  a  tune,  and  its 
!  parallel  In  fourths  and  fifths,  and  gets  a 
new  orchestral  tint;  or  an  unfamiliar 
is  not  a  new  one.  Ever  more  fast  and 
furious  grows  the  music  until  Interrrupt- 
short  phrase  on  horns  and  bas- 


ng. 

It'UBCd 


Weel   done,    outty  sarlc!' 
A  moment  of  silence,  two  ominous 


and  'out  the  hclli.sh  legion' 
"orthy "sense  English.    Between  these    Bailies.     Tam's  race 


for   life  begins, 

two  works  in  relpect  of  "melodic' and  j  a;;;"c"opated  beats  on  the  exotic  percus- 
two  Jht    and    orchestration,    slon  instruments  urge  on  the  wild  hunt. 

^f'Thldwick's  ■'Tam  o'Shantcr'  stood.  There  Is  a  direful  shriek  as  Meg  bounds 
Mr.  Chadwlck  s   Tarn  o  bn  .in  crossing  the  running 


over;  which   witches   dare  not 


water, 
pass: 

'Ae  spring'  brought  otC  her  master  hale. 

But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tall!' 

"Tam  reaches  home,  and  jjeace  sets  in. 
His  theme  returns  in  the  music,  but  it 
is  transformed  and  chastemed  In  mood. 
Tam  Is  no  longer  roistering  with  his 
tavern  companions,  but  I&  sobering  up 
In   thought  of  his  recent  experiences. 


"Through  a  long  career 
wick  has  been  one  of  the  most  indus- 
Wous  as  well  as  successful  of  Ameri- 
can composers.  He  is  American  to  the 
backbone'!  One  of  his  ancestors  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots  at  Bunker 
Hill  He  has  wandered  at  times  to  cities 
and  countries  far  distant  from  his  birth- 
Dlace  but  feels  himself  most  at  home 
fn  New  England.  Yet  the  manner  of 
Ws  music  and  the  manner  of  his  inter- 
ciurTe  with  his  fellow  men  disclose  the 

broad  liberalism  of  the  cosmopolite,  we  doubt  his  eye  twinklesyas  he  remem 
lives  in  Boston,  where  since  1897  he  nas  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j.  ^^^^  psalm 

been  director  of  the  New  ^"^'^"7.^'  „^  tune  and  the  dances  flit'  through  the 
servatory  of  Music,  but  nls  cnuanooaj  ^^^i^  which  depicts  his  music  and  his 

moralizlngs.  And  so  to  a  sweetly  con- 
templative end. 

"The  festival  audience  at  Norfolk  al- 
ways rises  to  its  feet  to  welcome  the 
festival  composer  and  always  gives  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  with  beating  hands. 

"The  psalms  were  unusuall3'  ruddy  on 
Thursday  evening,  for  Mr.  Chadwlck's 
music,  clear  in  structure,  agreeable  in 
sound,  full  of  humor  as  well  as  beauty, 
made  an  unmistakable  popular  appeal, 
and  was  more  unfeignedly  enjoyed  than 
any  piece  on  the  festival  program. 
It  ought  to  provide  a  diverting  feature 
In  our  orchestra  concerts  next  season." 


home  was  J^owell,  Mass.,  in  which  city 
he  was  born  In  1854.  He  studied  music 
In  Boston  and  taught  there  and  In 
Olivet,  Mich.,  before  he  took  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  Instruction  in  Leipsio 
and  Munich.  His  thesis  at  the  first  con- 
servatory was  an  overture  on  an  Ameri- 
can subject,  'Rip  Van  Winkle.'  We  do 
not  recall  that  he  has  gone  to  American 
literature  for  any  other  work  in  the  I 
large  forms,  but  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  American  life  in  some  of  his 
symphonic  and  chamber  music  and 
given  such  expression  to  it  as  brought 
It  home  to  the  minds  and  emotions  of 
people  who  have  American— especially 
New  England— sensibilities.  •Tam  o' 
Shanter-  being  a  frank  bit  of  program 
music,  Scottish  melodic  and  rhythmic 
idioms  were  naturally  employed  in  its 
structure.  Without  them  Burns's  story 
could  not  have  been  told  in  music  To 
publish  its  pictures  and  humor  was  the 
composer's  purpose,  not  to  discuss  its 
psychology  or  philosophy. 

"This  would  probably"  have  been  the 
professed  aim  of  the  latter  day  type 
of  compcser.   who,   unable,   or,  let  us 
say.  unwilling,  to  delineate  the  poet's 
weird  Incidents  and  their  theatre,  would 
have  sent  themes  suggestive  of  nothing 
In  particular  through  a  maze  of  dis- 
sonant hannonles  and  unrelated  keys 
tricked  out  the  fruit  of  his  labors  with 
experiments  in  instrumental  color  and 
then  said  It  was  the  soul  of  Tam  the 
esoteric  significance  of  Intoxication  and 
the  essence  of  witchcraft,  wizardry  and 
demonology  which  he  had  presented. 
Not  so  Mr.  Chadwlck.    His  Tam  is  a 
Sotchman.  wlio  gets  fuddled  at  the  tav- 
ern and  rides  out  In  a  storm;  who  es- 
pies a  church  and  the  wild  and  uncanny 
revels  of  a  lot  of  witches;  who  betrays 
himself  by  a  shout  of  approval  when 
the  flings  of  a  lightly  clad  damsel  be- 
come a  great  deal  less  than  lawful;  who 
Is  chased  through  the  night  by  the  un- 
holy rout,  escapes  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth   (or,   rather,   by  the  tall  of  hla 
mare)  and  got  home.  Indulges  in  re- 
viewing  his    adventure    In    his  mind, 
smiling  at  Its  humorous  aspects  and 
evidently  trying  to  apply  the  Incidents 
which  had  culminated  In  the  loss  of  his 
mare's   caudal   appendage   to   point  ? 
moral  to  the  tale  of  the  night's  adven- 
ture.   Mr.  Chadwlck's  Imagination  and 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  and  taste  I 
never  leave  the  tracks  even  on  the  steep  i 
down  grade  of  the  witches'  orgy  or  the 
frantic  scramble  for  Tam's  life,  but  he 
adventures  daringly  enough  in  his  har- 
monies and  achieves  some  startllnglv- 
orlglnal  Instrumental  effects.  The  piece 
begins  with  a  musical  storm  picture: 
'Tho  wind  blew  as  't  v.  ero  blawn  its  last,  I 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast.'  ' 

"The  thematic  material  Is  of  the  ob- 
vious  kind.  Where  under  such  clroum- 1 
stances  would  a  composer  be  without 
his  rushing  chromatic  scales  and  the 
otlier  devices  for  delineating  turbulent 
nature?  Then,  making  the  necessary 
exchange  of  senses,  we  hear  the  hero 
of  the  poem  when  on  the  market  night 
"Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right  ' 
Wi'  reaming  swats  that  drank  dlrln'ely.'  I 
"A  melody  with  as  strong  a  Soqttlsh 


Loudest 
Fiddlers 


A  correspondent 
of  thai  New  York 
Herald  ■wrote  recent- 
in  the  Worldly  from  Huntington, 
AV.  Va. :  "Every  flddler,  banjo  picker, 
guitar  wizard,  mandolin  and  piano  play- 
er in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  Is  either  here  or  on  the 
way  by  rail  to  compete  in  tho  Inter- 
state Old  Time  Flddiers'  convention, 
which  started  tonight  in  a  wild  burst 
of  melody,  and  which  will  "last  all  day 
tomorrow.  No  one  will  have  to  pay  the 
fiddlers,  for  the  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered as  advertisements  by  all  sorts 
of  business  concerns. 

"The  progress  of  civilization,  Jhe  high 
cost  of  fiddlers  or  any  other  situation 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  thoroughly 
old  time  arrangements  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  tunes  selected  have  been 
limited  to  the  well  known  'Arkansas 
Traveler,'  'Turkey  In  the  Straw,*  'Sour- 
wood  Mountain,'  'Devil's  Dream,' 
'Dixie,'  and  the  ever-throaty  'Mocking 
Bird.'  Every  one  in  town  Is  playing 
something  today,  and  those  who  can't 
play  anything  are  tapping  a  spile  driver 
accompaniment  to  any  old  sohnd  they 
hear. 

"To  show  that  music  has  charms  to 
soothe  a  savage  prize  the  committee 
has  collected  a  set  of  awards  that  In- 
clude the  useful  and  the  ornamental. 
For  Instance,  the  man  who  plays  'Sour- 
wood  Mountain'  with  all  the  pathos  that 
rightly  adheres  to  that  famous  promon- 
tory will  receive  a  plug  hat  that  actual- 
ly fits  his  head.  The  artist  who  can 
draw  the  greatest  throbs  from  'Pop 
Goes  the  Weazel'  will  receive  a  mat- 
tress on  the  spot.  Everything  from 
a  pair  of  overalls  to  a  Swedish  dolly 
Is  Included  In  the  most  comprehensive 
list  of  prizes. 

"The  fiddler  with  the  fewest  teeth 
win  receive  a  fuU  set  rlvetted  Into 
place  and  suitable  for  a  life's  work 
from  Dr.  A.  F.  Wallen,  while  Perry 
Duncan  will  give  a  pair  of  high-heeled 
shoes  to  the  shortest  fiddler  in  the  com- 
petition. The  best  left-handed  fiddler 
gets  a  night  dress  and  the  thinnest  fid- 
dler will  have  a  live  chicken  to  give  him 
a  new  start  in  life.  A  can  of  green 
gage  plums  goes  to  the  fattest  flddler  In 
four  states. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3000 
musical  instruments  In  town  tonight 
carried  by  as  many  players.  Among 
them  are  included  several  musicians." 


Notes. arfd 

„     ^      ,  Irish  Pla; 

Comment  on  ^^^^^ 

British  Plays  a  good  d 

sort  of  criticism  familiar  In  th 
"Ah!  Punch  isn't  as  funny  ai 
to  be!"  Quite  a  number  of  writers  are 
echoing  the  attacks  of  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  we  were  told  that  the  Abbey 
Theatre  company  had  got  into  all  sorts 
of  evil  ways  of  speaking  and  acting, 
and  that  the  charm  of  them  had  gone. 
I  cannot  agree.  I  have  seen  them  more 
than  once  this  season,  and  their  per- 
formances seem  to  me  as  delightful  as 
ever,  and  their  art  as  unique.  Neither 
popularity  nor  fault-finding  has  spoiled 
them.  'The  familiar  members  of  the 
company  are  what  we  have  always 
known  them  to  be;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral new  members  who  look  like  devel- 
oping into  exceedingly  effective  actors 
and  actresses.  As  to  the  authors,  the 
.season  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  one 
thing— the  sustained  dramatic  powers  of 
r^ady  Gregory.  Her  play  "Shanwalla," 
i(  here  and  there  needing  a  little  more 
thematic  development,  is  In  every  way  I 
worthy  of  the  author  of  "The  Image,"  | 
.  "Hyacinth  Halvey"  and  so  many  other 
'admirable  works.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Felix  Huguenet,  the  Parisian  actor,  fs 

taking  to  South  American  boulevard 
play.-;  in  which  he  excels.  He  will  travel 
for  five  months  In  Brazil,  Chile  aiid 
Peru.  Before  each  performance  he  will 
give  a  short  lecture  explaining  what  he 
is  doing  for  his  country.  After  the  play 
the  cinema  will  show  pictures  of  Paris 
and  France  during  the  war.  The  profits 
of  this  tour  will  go  to  works  helping 
blind  soldiers.  The  women  of  the  com- 
pany will  show  the  latest  ideas  of 
French  dressmakers  to  prove  that  Paris 
is  still  the  centre  of  fashion. 

Fred  Terry  and  Julia  Neilsen  have  re- 
vived "Henry  of  Navarre"  in  London  at 
the  Strand,  and  "The  Dairymaids"  has 
been  revived  at  the  Aldwych. 

"In  Time  bf  War,"  by  C.  Watson 
Mills,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
London,  on  May  22.  The  war  is  tho  one 
now  raging.  A  great  deal  of  German 
villany  Is  shown.  The  chief  Gernoan 
villain  gets  an  English  nurse  Into  his 
power,  but  is  foiled  in  the  nick  of  time. 
"How  any  section  of  the  public  knowing 
that  these  and  far  worse  things  are 
happening  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away,  and  may  yet  be  attempted  on  our 
own  soli,  can  derive  entertainment  from 
such  spectacles  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension." 

A  melodrama,  "For  England,  Home 
and  Beauty;  or  Comrades  In  Arms,"  by 
Andrew  Emm,  was  produced  at  the 
Princes  Theatre,  May  22.  "It  proved  to 
be  a  mixture  of  racing  and  the  war, 
with  longing  Interpolations  of  comic  ma- 
terial of  a  rather  elementary  kind.  In 
which  the  author,  who  played  the  chief 
comic  part,  conspicuously  figured.  It 
all  seemed  exceedingly  superficial,  but 
the  audience  gave  it  a  brave  reception." 

A  couple  of  one  act  plays  by  Robert 
Vansittart  were  produced  at  the  Little 
Theatre  May  25.  "The  first  called  'Ro- 
mance' showed  how  a  French  Mar- 
quise, In  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
foiled  a  blackguardly  emissary  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government.  The  sec- 
ond, called  "Foolery,"  depicted  the 
bright  niece  of  a  miserly  Provost  foil- 
ing not  him  only,  but  three  Kings  on 
a  visit  to  his  chateau,  and  finally 
eloping  with  the  Provost's  son  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  golden  treasure 
in  a  sack.  Both  were  well  written, 
and  if  the  first  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
dramatic,  the  second  had  the  finer 
literary  quality.  Two  poems  which 
fell  to  the  niece  to  speak  sounded,  in- 
deed, quite  charming." 

"The  Vow,"  an 
opera  in  one  act  by 
Colin  McAlpln,  was 
Musicians  produced  at  the  Thea-  , 
tre  Royal,  Nottingham.  May  15.  The 
librettist,  James  Blackball,  fearing  the 
censor,  took  the  incident  of  Jephthah's 
vow  and  put  in  his  own  material. 
Jephthah  is  now  Jaaron,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Manol  has  a  lover  Caleb.  At  the 
end  the  maiden  is  seen  going  with  her 
father  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  "The 
libretto  fashioned  by  Mr.  Blackball  is 
hardly  one  that  offered  his  collaborator 
'very  much  scope.'  "  The  fault  really  lay 
In  the  choice  of  a  subject.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  love  element  makes  the 
one  interest  subservient  to  another. 
"Mr.  McAlpln  proclaims  himself  a  mu- 
sician of  undoubted  technical  accom- 
plishment who  Is  not  afraid  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  mere  considerations  of  a  desire 
to  win  the  popular  ear  by  reliance  upon 
the  obvious.  Yet  there  are  moments 
when  the  composer  shows  that  he  can 
write  persuasively  in  a  comparatively 
simple  lyrical  strain.  At  other  times 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  more 
concerned  to  show  that  he  has  mastered 
modern  orchestral  complexities  and  Is 
a  little  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the 
human  voice." 

Vesta  Tilley  is  singing  in  London  an 
appeal  to  the  "boys"  to  enlist.  "I 
joined  the  army  yesterday,  so  the  army 
of  today's  all  right."  Miss  TUley's 
"study  of  the  new  recruit  is  a  very 
clever  reading  of  a  thoroughly  British 
type." 

The  music  critic  of  the  London  Times 
■ays  Of  Elgar's  violin  concerto,  which 
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was  found  to  be  laboriou.sly  made  and 
dull  when  It  was  performed  In  Boston: 
AH  admit  that  the  work  is  permeated 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  beauty, 
but  It  Is  Impossible  to  feel  that  60  min- 
utes are  really  required  to  unfold  It.  It 
takes  that  time  because  the  composer, 
not  being  quite  master  of  his  material, 
was  determined  not  to  risk  mlsunder- 
stf^ndlng."  The  critic  says  of  a  com- 
poser, not  fully  appreciated  perhaps  In 
this  country:  "Delius  is  unlike  his  Brit- 
ish contemporaries  In  this:  his  Instru- 
mental music  never  suggests  any  anx- 
iety as  to  the  impression  It  will  pro- 
duce." ■ 

A  good- deal  Is  said  In  these  lines: 
Mr.  Lloyd-Powell  la  a  talented  pianist, 
with  leanings  toward  the  style  that  In 
the  days  before  the  suffrage  movement 
we  dared  to  call  feminine.  It  Is  not 
that  he  sacl-lfices  stren^h  to  grace,  but 
the  exaggerated  changes  of  tempo  and 
the  too  sudden  variations  of  -dynamic 
impulse  suggest  ill-regulated  emo'Wcinal- 
Ism." 

In  the  evening  Miss  Gertrude  Lons- 
dale gave  a  vocal  recital,  with  the  novel 
feature  that  the  accompaniments  were 
jplayed  on  a  pianola  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Reynolds.  The  experiment 
was  an  Interesting  one,  but,  although 
successful  beyond  expectation,  did  not 
carry  the  fullest  conviction.  The  hands 
of  a  sympathetic  accompanist  have  an 
intelligence  oi  their  own.  They  do  not 
need  to  wait  for  the  singer's  note,  be- 
cause they  have  already  guessed  a 
rubato  ending  on  the  beat.  The  pianola 
is  scarcely  so  responsive.  Instead  of 
the  rubato  there  Is  some  hesitation,  and 
occasionally  a  distinct  pause.  For  all 
that,  the  degrree  of  accuracy  attained 
was  very  remarkable.— Pall  Mall  Gar- 
zette. 

The  name  of  Edward  MacDowell  fig- 
ured In  London  In  a  program  an- 
nounced as  consisting  of  British  songs. 

Some  Wagner  specialist  has  unearthed 
from  the  composer's  literary  remains 
various  remarks  about  the  British  which 
are  having  a  wide  circulation  In  the 
press.  They  are  between  50  and  60 
years  old,  but  we  are  assured  that  they 
are  as  true  now  as  they  were  50  years 
ago — a  statement  which  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  London  for  Wagner  was 
"an  unfriendly,  filthy  town."  Here  Is 
his  description  of  the  people  of  London: 
"I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  re- 
pulsive than  the  genuine  English  type. 
Throughout  it  is  the  type  of  a  sheep. 
The  Englishman  has  the  instinct  of  the 
sheep  in  that  he  knows  where  to  find  his 
food  in  the  meadow.  This  Is  called  his 
practical  sense.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
meadow  and  the  blue  heaven  over  It  do 
not  exist  for  him."  In  another  letter 
Wagner  writes  that  you  have  only  to 
know  an  English  soul  In  order  to  see 
what  a  wretched  creature  of  God  he  Is 
For  him  pure  art  is  something  with 
which  he  has  no  acquaintance,  and  which 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp.  The  great 
and  the  magnificent  in  art  does  not  move 
the  Englishm'&.n.  Give  him  something 
pretty  and  indifferent,  and  he  is  as 
pleased  as  possible.  But  it  Is  not  fash- 
ionable to  be  moved,  to  be  carried  away; 
this  is  bad  form.  The  English  public, 
says  Wagner,  is  the  most  impressionless 
In  the  world,  and  no  one  visiting  them 
can  have  any  other  Intention  than  to  get 
money  from  them. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Kaiser  William  has  personally  forbid- 
den the  performance  of  any  of  the  op- 
eras of  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  Mascagni 
or  other  Italian  composers  in  any  of  th€ 
German  theatres.  In  Dresden  the  pub- 
lishers made  a  huge  bonfire  of  bookf 
written  by  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Ths 
bonfire  was  made  in  a  public  street. 

There  is  aiiother  king  of  laughter  tc 
whom  our  soldiers  and  ourselves  owe  ar 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude:  Theodort 
Botrel,  well  named  "Le  Chansonnlei 
aux  Armees."  He  recently  returned  t< 
Dunkirk  from  the  front  in  Flanders 
where  he  did  splendid  work  by  bring- 
ing the  Inspiriting  infiuence  of  song  tf 
the  men  in  the  trenches.  The  songs  ol 
this  Breton  bard  are  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  those  of  some  other  French 
"chansonnlers" ;  they  remind  us  al 
times  of  Beranger,  but  they  are  not 
,  wholly  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  laughter. 

I  One  of  his  most  popular  works  Is  "Ro- 
salie," the  song  of  the  French  bayonet. 
It  Is  a  grand  thing  to  hear  half  a 

(  reglznent  of  soldiers  singing  this  glorifi- 
cation of  cold  steel,  and  that  they  go 
Into  action  the  better  for  It  one  oaa 
readily  believe: 

Rosalie  est  el  jolie. 
Que  lea  galants  A'  Roialtai, 
'  — 'Verso  a  bolro!— 

Sont  au  mollis  deux,  trola  mmtona. 

Buvone  done. 

Xn  mltan  de  la  ibatalll*, 

inie  perce,  et  pique,  et  t&UIe, 
— Verse  a  bolrel— . 

Pare  en  tete,  et  points  a  roBd. 
Buvona  done." 
After  this  tribute  to  "elegant  Koislflie." 
who  sets  out  in  shining  white  and  re- 
turns home  crimsort  may  be  mentioned 
"Dans  la  Tranchee'*— the  Imaginary  let- 
ter of  a  soldier  to  his  mother;  "Gull- 
laume  s'en  va-t-en  Guerre,"  in  which 
the  Kaiser's  vain  plans  are  satirized, 
and  "Le  Petit  Paqviet,"  m  which  Bot- 
rel. most  prolific  of  French  song-wrlt- 
crs,  sings  the  praises  of  the  valiant 
French  women  who  work  for  their  de- 
fenders In  the  line  of  battle— Dally 
Mall. 


'SIEGFRffiD"SUNG 
IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 


Boston  Hears  First  Out- 
door Performance  of 
the  Music  Drama. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston,  June  A. — Wafrner's  "Sieg- 
fried" was  performed  in  the  stadium 
ai  Cambridge  iu-night.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

^'^^^  ;-;;;;::'"''*:"^»,^"^ 

y\"^f^  Basil  Rujsdael' 

Bruiinhu'da   Johaims  GadsUl 

This  was  the  first  open-air  perform- 
ance of  the  music  drama  in  this  coun- 
try. There  have  been  one  or  two  per- 
formances of  "Siegfried"  in  woodland 
scenes  of  Germany.  We  remember 
one  that  was  sadly  marred  by  the  un- 
expected and  impertinent  rainstorm. 
I  The  weather  was  not  ideal  to-day,  and 
'  a  stadium  is  hardly  a  forest.  Yet  the 
performance  was  noteworthy,  and  it 
will  be  recorded  by  historians  of  opera 
and  drama  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  S.  Kronberg,  who  had  the  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  to  propose  the  idea, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Steinert,  who  gave 
the  requisite  and  substantial  aid  and 
in  a  generous  and  artistic  spirit  saw  to 
it  that  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
make  the  occasion  memorable,  are  in- 
deed to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
of  their  labors.  To  bring  over  the 
magnificent  orchestra  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  to  secure  singers 
of  international  reputation  in  Wag- 
nerian roles,  to  overcome  the  great  dif- ' 
ficulties  in  stage  management  and 
litrhting  inevitable  in  a  performance 
of  this  character  would  lead  the  most 
experienced  manager  to  hesitate  and 
shake  his  head.  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  i 
of  Mme.  Gadski's  Brunnhilde  or  the: 
Erda  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  Mme.; 
Gadski  with  the  years  has  gained  in  ar- 1 
tistic  sincerity  and  in  expressive  inter- 
pretation. That  the  Brunnhilde  of  this 
music  drama  is  not  so  interesting  a  fig- 
ure as  the  Brunnhilde  of  "The  Val-| 
kyrie"  or  the  heroine  of  "Dusk  of  the 
Gods"  is  the  fault  of  Wagner,  who  does 
not  allow  her  to  appear  until  the  ears 
;iie  sated  and  :t  is  not  easy  to  receive 
musical  impressions.  ,  ^,  . 

The  scene  between  Erda  and  Wotan 
^  one  of  the  grandest  conceived  by 
Wagner.  It  has  justly  been  called 
^schylean  and  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
sings  her  music  in  the  .^schylean  nian- 

ner.  .      .      ,      j.  •, 

The  Mime  ofMr.  Reisa  is  also  famil- 
iar here  and  has  been  often  praised.  The 
impersonation  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
<iiY  its  vivacity,  its  cunning,  its  malice, 
it=  dwarfish  malignancy.  And  Mr.  Reiss 
1^  not  tempted  to  extravagance.  We 
1  ave  seen  Mimes  that  mistook  music 
djama  for  farce  comedy.  Only  last 
night  did  Mr.  Reiss  become  merely  a 
grotesque  figure.  In  the  auarrel  with 
Albericn  the  two  reminded  one  of  an 
imitation  in  burlesque  of  "The  Wild 
Men  of  Borneo."  The  quarrel  was 
squalid  and  would  have  caused  Wotan  to 
lose  bis  pontifical  composure  if  he  had 
been  a  looker-on.  It  was  not  Wagner's 
intention  that  the  two  dwarfs  should  at 
any  time  be  knockabout  comedians.  Mr. 
Goritz  was  otherwise  an  excellently  evil 
Alberich. 


f'ni'p(\        '*'  '        v.hieh    ii:iiiiri    1  'ii 
1  rs  higll." 

Kiildiir,    I.,.,    ■.Milam  is  juii-:iii  luur 
'  enduring,  more  alert.   He  finds  cover 
mpre  easily;  he  Is  better  sheltered  in 
the  trenches;  he  demands  less  khaki 
and  boot  leather,  less  food,  a  smaller*  - 
I  blanket.    As  a  medical  journal  point- 
I  ed  out  some  time  ago  the  nervous 
connections  between  the  sense  organ 
1-  aud  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  shorter. 
No  soldier  has  a  higher  reputation  for 
endurance,  courage  and  the  capacity 
to  flght  than  the  Japanese,  and  his 
averag^height  is  betv.een  5  feet  and 
6  feet  3  inches.   


MARITAL  GOLF 

V,  A  wife  in  New  York  state  suing 
for  separation  told  the  court  that 
her  domestic  trouble  was  partly  duo 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  defeated  her 
husband  at  golf  and  made  him  "look 
cheap."  She  was  asked:  "Did  5'ou 
try  to  defeat  him?"  "I  certainly 
did,"  she  answered,  "and  what's 
more,  1  succeeded."  The  pride  of 
victory  still  glowed  in  her  breast. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  happy  mar- 
riage is  largely  a  matter  of  mutual 
tact  and  forbearance.    If  it  be  so, 
the  \yife  in  this  instance  was  singu- 
larly tactless.     No  man  likes  to  be 
defeated  in  any  game,  whether  it  be 
a  friendly  trial  of  skill  or  force,  or 
one  played  for  a  stake.    Old  Burton 
In  his  advice  to  the  melancholy  cen- 
sured I'hess,  "a  testy  choleric  game, 
and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth 
the  mate,"  and  he  told  the  story  ol 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  young- 
er  yeais  iOsing  a  mate  and  knock-' 
mg  the  chess  board  about  the  pate  i 
of  the  Prince  rf  France,    his    op- 1 
ponent,  a  cause  afterward  of  much . 
enmity  between  them.      Now  golf  | 
is  more  trying  to  the  temper  than  | 
chess.      It  leads  to  vain  boasting,  j 
depression  of  spirits,  offensive  exul- 
,  Ution,  biting   comments,  suspicion 
I  of  foul  play,  reckless  profanity.  A 
'  wife  may  venture    to  conquer  at 
cribbage,  checkers,  any  in-door  game, 
in  privacy,  and    without'  outward 
I  aigns  of  rejoicing,  if  she  is  sure  that 
she  is  still  fair  in  her  husband's 
eyes;  but  if  she  is  truly  wise  sho 
will  allow  him  to  v/in,  though  no  one 
1  sees  them. 

j  How  rash  her  desire  to  conquer 
In  golf,  v.-here  the  contestants  are 

'iu  the  eyes  of  the  public!  How  peril- 
ous her  victory;  As  Victor  Hugo 
remarked,  success  is  hideous.  Man, 
the  superior  animal,  is  defeated 
by  the  weak  being  who  had  sworn 
to  love,  honor  and  obey  him.  The 
woman  well  versed  in  human  nature 
will  look  her  prettiest  when  on  the' 
links  with  her  husband;  will  see 
to  it  that  her  figure  is  gracefully 
displayed,  will  smilingly  .accept  the 
courtesies  of  other  men  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  caddy;  but  she  will 
never  win  a  game  from  her  husband 
Then  she  will  be  rewarded  by  hear 
ing  him  say:  "You  are  improving 
I  was  proud  of  you  today." 


their 
;ing,    and  ' 

 i  s  wives — a 

object-lr-sson.  In  fact,  on  tlie  an.i.ni 
adage  about  Satan  and  idle  hands  and 
mischief;  and  Lady  Cardigan  tells  us 
all  about  It  without  the  least  affecta- 
tion of  being  shocked." 

Rest  her  soul!  She  had,  they  say. 
a  beautltal  figure  and  very  littlei 
hands  and  feet,  also  "that  frankness! 
of  speech  which  seems  like  wit  when. 
It  comes  from  pretty  lip.s."  As  her 
maiden  name  was  de  Horsey,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  .she  rode  well.  She, 
once  went  to  a  hunt  In  a  red  coat) 
and  black  gloves  and  excused  herself 
tor  not  following  the  hounds  because 
she  was  In  mourning;  but  we  are  not[ 
told  that  she  ever  wore  a  Cardigan' 
jacket  although  It  surely  would  have 
beco-me  her. 


Why  Prussia  Hates. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  other  day  the  reported 
remark  of  a  Prussian  officer  to  an  Eng- 
lish army  man,  "You  will  always  be 
fools  and  we  will  never  be  gentlemen," 
one  can  hear,  I  think,  the  Prussian 
roughly  boasting,  but  at  the  same  time 
Inadvertantly  owning  to  the  .sting  of  the 
unattainable.  Does  not  the  Prussian 
hate  of  England  have  its  origin  as 
much  in  psychological  dilferences  ".-< 
In  economic  competition?  The  question, 
"Why  do  the  Pruaaians  rage?"  may 
tM  aaBwer(»d  partially  by  saying  that 

they  know  in  the  bottoms  of  th|lr  heartj  I 
that  an  ill-tempered  yokel  can  never,  no  ' 
matter  to  what  heights  his  Ill-temper 
waxes,  become  a  commanding  figure. 
The  British  leader  of  men  may  be  con- 
servative to  the  point  of  osseocephalism 
and  quite  unscientific  in  his  methods. 
On  these  alleged  defects,  the  Prussian 
pours  his  gutteral  scorn.  But  the  lurk- 
ing consciousness  that  the  qualities  that 
command  respect  can  never  be  his 
j;oads  him  ever,  and  occasionally  will 
out. 

In  the  French  he  sees  other  human 
qualities  that  he  pretends  he  doesn't 
want.  Frederick  Palmer,  writing  in 
Ccllier'.s.  remai'ks:  "When  I  v.a.s  in 
Germany  I  got  a  new  Impression  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Germans  towfird  the 
French.  I  discerned  an  irritated  con- 
sciousness that  the  old  French  civili- 
zation with  ,lts  modern  democracy  had 
something  that  the  Germans  knew  they 
lacked." 

Somewhat  In  this  connection  Is  a 
passage  from  "Amlel's  Journal,"  written  I 

-in  1S71  (translated  by  Mrs.  Ward): 
"The  notion  of  'bad  taste'  seems  to 
have  no  place  In  German  aesthetics,  i 
Their  elegance  has  no  grace  In  it;  and 
they  cannot  understand  the  enormous  ! 
difference  there  Is  between  distinction 
(what  Is  gentlemanly,  ladylike)  and 
their  stiff  vornehmlichiteit.  Their 
Imagination  lacks  style,  training,  edu- 
cation and  knowledge  of  the  world; 
It  has  an  Ill-bred  air  even  in  Its  Sun- 
day dress.     The  race  is  poetical  and 

/Intelligent,  but  common  and  lU- 
mannored.  Pliancy  and  gentleness, 
manners,  wit,  vivacity,  taste,  dignity 
and  charm  are  qualities  that  belong  to 
Others." 

Have  forty-four  years  diminished  the 
uncanny  precision  of  this  statement? 
Wellesley,  June  11.  E.  C.  H. 


TEE  BANTAMS 

It  is  said  that  the  most  imposing' 
regiment  in  the  Italian  army  is  t; 
Corazzlere,  or  Royal  Bodyguard,  "fo; 
smartness  and  physique  of  man  and 
horse  the  most  magnificent  corps  of 
the  kind  in  Europe."    No  trooper  is 
less  than  six  feet  one  or  two;  they 
are  comely  of  feature  and  splendid  of 
limb.    The  description  recalls  Victor 
[  ,  _  ,  3  line  about  the  cuirassiers  of  1 
;,T.    aud  at  Waterloo:    "They  were  j 
-lu    Uic  men  on  colossal  horses."  j 
Tiif  r,e  Italians  would  no  doubt  have 
dell  :hted  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
r.i.at  and  Frederick,  himself;  also 
the    Empress    Catherine,  "admiring 
those   (by   dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 
gigantic    gentlemen,"    but    in  these 
diivs  the  "pony"  man  is  thought  to 
Vie  more  serviceable,  «s  it  was  proved 
in  the  civil  war.    Thomas  Fuller  con-  1 
siderius  the  stature  of  Andronicus, 
who  was  "seven  full  feet  in  length, 
"often 


Ana  therefore  I  make  no  more  esti- 
mation of  repeatlne  a  great  number  of 
names  or  words  upon  one  hearing,  or  the 
pouring  forth  of  a  number  of  verses  or 
rhjnu's  ex  ti-mpore.  or  the  making  of  .1 
satirical  simile  of  everything,  or  the  turn- 
ing of  everything  to  a  Jest,  or  the  falsi- 
fying or  contradicting  of  everything  by 
cavil,  or  the  like  (whereof  in  the  facul- 
tip.s  of  the  mind  there  is  great  cople, 
and  such  as  by  device  and  praetloe  may 
be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degree  of  won- 
than  I  do-  of  the  tricks  of  tumblers, 
mhuloes,  baladines,  the  one  being  the 
in  the  mind  that  the  other  is  in 
ody,  matters  of  strangeness  without 
Illness. 


derl. 


A  Lost  Opportunity. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Darling  of  Jersey  City, 
suing  for  divorce,  complained  bitterly 
that  Mr.  Darling  had  compelled  her  to 
Bleep  in  a  bath  tub.  It  was  not  proved 
■  that  Mr.  Darling  said  to  her  gallantly: 
"Katherine,  I  know  of  no  place  in  which 
you  appear  to  better  advantage." 

A  Noble  Oame. 

Little  has  been  said  In  this  country 
about  the  death  at  90  years  of  Ade- 
I  line  Loui.sa  Maria,  Countess  of  Cardl- 
j  gan  and  Comtesse   de   Lancastre,  "a 
;  picturesaue,  restless    and  disturbing 
figure  In  English  society."  Brantome 
1  should  have  written     her    life,  yet 
^  could   he  have  equalled   in  audacity 
her   own    memoirs   published  in  1909, 
which  le^  the  Times  to  describe  it  as 
"a    picture    pt    people    who  regardl 
til. 1^  the  cream  of  the  earth,' 
serloua_  occupation,^  and 


At  the  World  Wags: 

Many  people,  some  of  them  eminent, 
claim  to  believe  that  "Deutschland 
Ueber  Alles"  Is  a  son?  of  conquest.  As 
I  remember  the  words  they  express  only 
a  preference  similar  to  that  In  our  Eng- 
lish song: 

Above  all  lands  in  east  or  west, 
I  love  my  native  land  the  best. 
I  remember  a  definition  In  the  Tin 
Trumpet,  an  old  time  comic  dictionary: 
"Absurdity.   Anything  we  do  not  under- 
stand."   An  illustration  is  given  in  the 
story  of  the  Frenchman  in  London,  who' 
seeing  the   street  sign,   Iron  Mongers 
Lane,    exclaimed:     "Quelle  absurditell 
I  Irons  manger  I'ane!  Est-ce  qu'on  mange 
\  I'une  icl!" 

This  brings  to  mind  the  young  Amerl- 
I  can  lady  In  Paris,  who  called  down  to! 
her  waiting  mother:   "Je  suis  deja,"  In- 
tending to  convey  the  information  that! 
she  was  all  ready.  I 
PHIL  OVERBOKUM. 
Boston,  June  10. 

This  young  American  lady,,  when  her 
cab  broke  down,  screamed  to  the  cab- 
man: "Cochon.  nrretez!  Le  printemps 
est  casse!"  Does  Mr.  Overborum  refer 
to  Horace  Smitli's  "Tin  Trumpet;  or 
Heads  and  Tales  for  the  Wise  and  Wag- 
f;i.«lf"?  Years  ago,  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  we 
knew  an  editor  to  whom  this  book  was 
of  great  help  in  time  of  copy.— Ed. 

i,        USEIESS  RHETOEIC  ! 

Many  will  note  with  pleasure  the 
action  of  the  Sanitary  and  Street 
Cleaning  Teamsters'  Union  in  re- 
(luesting  Mayor  Curley  to  prevent 
foremen  on  the  dumps  from  using 
profane  language  while  giving  orders 
to  the  drivers  of  the  carta.  To  put| 
an  end  to  this  evil  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  Profanity  has  long  been 
thought  the  world  over  necessary  in 
bringing  out  the  best  work  of  ani- 
mals, including  man.  The  stage  driv- 
er in  the  glorious  western  days,  the 
muleteer  in  Spain,  the  head  of  the 

.  -    T-,;_A-«   ....1*1.  -    '  '- 


sang,  rictuu  wil 
the  driver  over  a  corduroy  road,  the 
honest  farmer  with  his  horses  or 
oxen,  all  believed  that  oaths  and 
Imprecations  were  the  only  language 
that  the  driven  could  understand. 
The  belief  is  still  current. 

Perhaps  Mayor  Curley  may  com- 
promise.  Perhaps  he  will  permit  the 
foremen  to  use  one  loud-sounding 
oath,  but  only  after  a  courteous  In- 
vtroduction,  as  the  one  framed  by 
Chucks,  the  boatswain,  in  Marrayafs 
story:  "Allow  me,  sir,  to  insinuate 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  the 
world,"  etc.,  etc.    But  nothing  has 
been  said  by  the  Teamsters'  union 
about  the  profanity  of  the  public 
provoked  by  streets  that  are  shame- 
fully   unclean    and    otherwise  in 
wietched  condition.  Profanity  Is  low 
and  useless ;  not  to  be  countenanced ! 
even  on  the  stage,  where  it  seems ; 
to  amuse  genteel  audiences  as  though  r 
it  were  a  recently  invented  and  ir- 
resistible form  of  humor.    It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  may  say,  a  safe- 
ty valve  for  the  indignant.   But  here 
again  it  is  a  useless  expression  of 
emotion.   The  streets  of  Boston  have 
long  been  cursed  by  an  indignant 
public,  but  are  the  streets  the  clean- 
er or  the  smoother  for  it? 


G:J.' 


Some  months  ago  Mrs.  A.  McAllister 
of  Chicago,  who  had  "recently  returned  j 
from  Europe,  brought  a  pair  of  flag 
stockings  to  a  meeting  In  that  city  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  Day  Association;  that  is  to 
say,  the  stockings  displayed  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  woven  Into  the  silk  several 
'inches  above  the  foot.  According  to  her 
story  American  women  in  London  wore 
such  stockings  In  order  to  call  atti-ii- 
Uon  to  the  neatness  of  their  ankles. 
Mrs.  McAllister  denounced  this  "dese- 
cration of  the  flag"  and  said  she  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  federal  author- 
ities to  It.  She  did  not  admit  that  the 
shapeliness  or  thickness  of  ankles  had 
much  to  do  with  the  degree  of  dese- 
cration. 

Yesterday  was  Flag  day,  and  re- 
membering Mrs.  McAllister's  Indigna- 
tion, we  looked  anxiously  about  for' 
these  desecrating  stockings.  We  looked 
In  v^in.  The  flag  was  not  thus  dis- 
played In  all  its  glory.  Yesterday  was 
a  day.  If  there  ever  was  one,  to  show 
patriotism  in  this  manner,  though  the 
careless  might  have  shown  the  stock-; 
Ings  at  half  mast. 

In  our  boyhood  we  envied  the  youth 
of  out-  village,  a  "dressy"  person,  who 
possessed  a  wonderful  series  of  shirts: 
one  ornamented  with  figures  of  baseball 
players  another  with  ballet  girls,  still  | 
another  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Nothing  was  then  said  about  desecra- 
tion, although  refined  persons  of  quiet 
tastes  looked  grieved  when  their  eyes 
fell  upon  the  young  man's  bosom,. and 
when  he  applied  for  a  clerkship  In  the 
bank  he  was  rejected  as  being  "a  man 
about  town."  There  were  also  pocket 
handkerchiefs  ornamented  with  the 
American  flag.  Here  the  cry  "Desecra- 
tion!" would  not  have  been  unreason- 
able. 

100  Years  Ago. 

Last  Sunday  a  newspaper  published  a 
bibliography  of  Waterloo.  Victor  Hugo's 
description  of  the  battle,  which  Is  an 
important  section  of  "Cosette,"  was  not 
Included,  and  vet  thousands  once  knew 
the  details  of  the  battle  .:liiefly  by  rea- 
son o<^  Hugo  s  pages.  We  say  "once." 
for  in  all  probability  "Les  .\Iiserables' 
is  not  so  widely  read  as  it  was  in  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  Our  friend, 
.Mr.  Golightly.  would  say  that  it  lacked 
the  "punch."  Even  In  the  sixties  there 
were  Qolightlys.  Artemiis  Ward,  de- 
scribing his  village  green,  said  that  the 
villagers,  a  kindly  people,  knew  little 
of  Balzac  and  perhaps  i:arcd  less  for 
Victor  Hugo.  "Jean  Valjoan,  gloomily 
picking  his  way  through  the  scW2rs  oZ 
Paris,  with  the  spoony  youns  man  of  the 
name  of  Marius  upon  his  uack  :twakens 
i.o  interest  in  our  breasts.  I  say  Jean 
Valjean  picked  his  way  gloomily,  and 
I  repeat  it.  No  man,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  skipped  gaily." 

It  hap  been  said  that  Hugo's  descrip- 
I  lion  of  \yaterIoo  is  erroneous,  romantic. 
An  old  clergyman  in  our  little  town 
confessed  to  a  parishioner  that  he  had 
read  "Les  Mi.serables."  He  did  not  value. 
It  highly.  "In  the  first  place,  Hugo  thinks 
education  alone  will  make  the  world 
more  righteous.  That's  nonsense  and 
ngainst  scripture.  In  the  second  place, 
he  speaks  of  a  sunken  road  at  Waterloo 
that  thwarted  Napoleon.  There  ain't  no 
such  road.  I've  been  there."  The  pa- 
rishioner did  not  dare  to  say  that  the 
road  might  have  been  filled  up  since 
1815.  In  the  early  sixties,  the  minister  In 
a  New  England  village  was  a  bigger 
man  than  the  constable  or  the  foreman 
of  the  hand  Are  engine  "Deluge"  or 
"Torrent." 

The  best  history  Is  romantic.  And 
what  a  description  of  Waterloo!  It 
may  be  wrong  here  and  there  In  a 


inatlor  of  detail,  but  we  aro  on  the 
battleflpld  with  HuKo.  Mllhaud's  cul- 
lasBlprs,  the  melancholy  bagpipe  player 
I  nmbi  onne  with  his  too  celebrated  repiv 
Ney  reserved  for  French,  not  English 
bulletH.  Napoleon  at  the  end  wander-: 
Ine  like  a  Eomnambullst.  It  was  Flau- 1 
bert  that  said:  "There  are  things  In 
Hupo  that  I  could  have  mended,  things 
badly  built,  but  then  what  thrusts  of 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  conscious 
art! 

And  may  not  the  summing  up  of 
Hugo  be  yet  applied  to  the  present 
War  I.ord?  "Napoleon  had  been  de- 
nounced In  the  Inflnlte,  and  his  fall  was 
decided  upon.  He  was  in  the  way  of 
God." 


A  Bass  Si;iger. 

Some  time  ago  we  protested  against 
the  prudery  of  certain  editors  who,  se- 
lecting songs  for  popular  editions,  are 
treacherous  towards  the  verse-writers 
chGsen.  We  said  how  In  Bayard  Tay- 
lor  s  "Bedouin  Song-Stallion"  had  been 
absurdly  changed  to  "charger"  In  this 
or  that  edition,  while  in  the  setting  of 
music  by  Alfred  H.  Pease,  the  text  was 
unchanged,  nor  was  Myron  W.  Whitney 
ashamed  to  sing  it.  We  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  Salem: 

"You  comment  upon  Myron  Whitney 
singing    about    the    Bedouin  stallion 
'shod  with  fire.'    Of  course.    Why  not? 
Whitney  began  life  as  a  blacksmith  in 
Athol.     Nobody  knew  better  than  he 
from  personal  experience  that  a  horse 
could  not  be  shod  without  fire!"    We  I 
had    always    understood    that    Myron  I 
Whitney  was  for  a  time  a  stone  cutter. 
Whatever  he  was,   blacksmith,   stone-  | 
cutter,  singer,  he  did  his  work  well.  We  | 
have  never  known  a  more  conscientious  I 
man.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  per-  j 
suaded  to  write  his  memoirs.    He  had 
seen  many  oitles,  known  many  men  and 
women,  and  he  had  a  delighttiil  sense 
of  humor,  but  his  modesty  prevented 
him  from  coming  before  tl»e  public  as 
a  Kosaip  and  raconteur.— £0. 

Thoae  qnlte  excellent  people  who  think  that 
Kossettrs  women  are  "snys,"  that  Rodla's 
p-omen  are  •;u|;ly."  and  that  Ihsen  Is  "Im- 
moral," a«d  who  only  want  to  be  left  at  peace 
to  enjoy  the  worts  so  many  clerer  men  hare 
made  especially  to  salt  them. 


Byron  an  Antl-Austrlan. 
Dr.  Hang  Ehrenhard  has  written  a 
long  letter  to  the  Cologne  Gazette  In 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Byron 
was  anti-British.  Now  It  Is  true  that  in 
letters,  speech  and  in  "Don  Juan,"  he 
said  hard  things  about  his  countrymen, 
for  English  society  was  "nasty"  to  him 
after  he  left  Lady  Byron.  But  see  what  I 
he  wrote  In  his  Journal:  "I  abhor  and 
loathe  the  Austrlans.  I  cannot  find 
worda  for  my  hate  of  them,  and  should  j 
be  sorry  to  find  deeds  correspondent  to 
nu-  hate,  for  I  abhor  cruelty  more  than 
1  abhor  the  Austrlans— except  on  an  im- 
pulse and  then  I  am  savage— but  not  de- 
liberately so."  Byron,  not  long  before 
his  death,  confessed  that  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  German  language, 
"except  oaths  learned  from  postillions 
and  officers  In  a  squabble.  I  can  swear 
In  German  potently  when  I  like— Ver- 
nuchter,  Hundsfott— and  so  forth."  In 
spite  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hans  Ehren- 
hard, it  Is  not  hard  to  guess  where 
Byron,  who  admired  Washington  above 
all  other  men.  loved  Italy  and  died  for 
Greece,  would  stand  today. 

Byron's  dislike  of  the  Austrlans  was 
not  so  contemptuous  as  the  remark  of  a 
Prussian  that  we  often  heard  quoted 
with  approval  In  student  days  in  Berlin: 
"The  Bavarian  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Austrian  and  man."  Yet, 
met  socially,  the  Austrian  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  delightful  companion.  As  for  the 
Bavarians,  who  would  not  rather  live 
with  them  than  with  the  Prussians? 
And  what  stranger  does  not  .feel  himself 
at  home  In  Munich? 


Welcome  Trash. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reference  to  the  delight  in  readi- 
ng novels  described  by  the  serious  as 
rash  reminds  me  of  a  talk  on  Charles 
:>arwln  given  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray  some 
fO  years  ago. 

I  Prof.  Gray  spoke  of  visiting  Darwin 
h  England  and  of  Mrs.  Gray's  pleasure 
It    nnding   the   currrent    numtiers  of 
Scrlbner's   Monthly  so  that  she  could 
inlsh  serials   that   she  had   begun  to 
■ead  In  America.  Subsequently  Mr  Dar- 
Tin  referred  admiringly  to  Mrs.  Gray 
IS   "the    lady   who   could   carry  three 
(ovels  in  her  head."   He  himself  could 
•emember  but  one  at  a  Ume.  and  he 
pld  Prof.  Gray  that  he  spent  the  larger 
tart  of  his  waking  hours  lying  on  his 
|iack  and  having  trashy  novels  read  to 
iilm,  in  order  to  deaden  the  almost  con- 
|Btant  pain  he  suffered  ;  that  his  average 
working  time  was  less  than  two  hours 
a  day,  and  when  he  was  able  to  work 
two  hours  a  day  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
good  day.  H.  B.  H 

Boston,  June  12. 


I  For  the  Top  Shelf. 

[As  the  World  Wags: 

I  I  went  to  the  Pops  the  other  night, 
and  they  played  Handel's  "Largo" 
I  twice  over  as  usual,  the  second  time 
In  response  to  Insistent  applause.  The 
("Largo"  wears  better  than  most  other 
chestnuts,  but  would  it  not  be  excellent 
to  call  a  truce,  say  for  one  year,  on  all 
chestnuts?  Those  who  like  chestnuts 
would  like  them  all  the  better  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  everbody  else 
woi'Id  have  had  one  year's  respite. 

Perhaps  you  might  open  the  column 
to  suggestions  for  a  small  Index  Ex- 
purgatorlus.  Oliver  Herford  once  wrote 
an  accompaniment  for  an  Interesting 
picture  in  one  of  his  pictorial  primers: 

JS  ' J'^''"'"^*''''''  P'"T'ng  that  old  thing  in  F 
Bio  Roilo  and  Rembrandt,  who  wish  they  were 
■  deaf. 

To  the  "Largo"  and  "Melody  in  P," 
I  T  would  add  Mendelssohn's  "Spring 
Song,"  "Tlpperary"  (In  America  at  least) 
and  the  Intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria 
Rustlcana."  I  suppose  It  would  be  ask- 
ing too  much  to  have  Tostl'a  "Good- 
I  Bye"  Included  In  the  list. 

ROBERT  WINTHROP  MORSE. 
Boston,  Jvine  18. 


Sympathetic  Watches. 

Let  us  add  to  our  note  about  watches 
and  their  wearers.  There  is  a  wlde- 
.spread  belief  that  a  watch  often  stops 
on  the  death  of  its  possessor.  Letters 
giving  Instances  are  frequently  pub- 
lished Here  Is  one  written  about  a 
fortnight  ago:  "My  father  had  a  watch 
which  he  had  worn  for  40  years.  It  was 
a  splendid  timekeeper,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  get  out  of  order.  A  few 
days  before  last  Christmas  my  father 
was  taken  seriou.sly  ill;  he  had  as  usual 
wound  up  his  watch  before  retiring, 
but  strange  to  say  it  would  not  go.  A 
few  days  later  my  father  died.  I  was 
struck  with  the  coincidence  at  the  time, 
but  had  never  heard  until  today  of  the 
sympathy  between  the  watch  and  its 
wearer.  I  now  believe  in  it."  The 
choir  will  please  sing  all  the  verses  of 
"My  Grandfather's  Clock." 

Little  but  Great. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino,  which  has  Anally 
sided  with  Italy.  It  has  lost  Its  Inde- 
pendence only  for  a  few  months;  once 
when  Caesar  Borgia  held  it,  and  agam 
in  1739.  Centuries  ago  it  aided  the 
Popes  contending  with  the  Malatesta 
family.  As  a  reward  the  papal  states 
always  abstained  from  absorbing  it. 
The  great  Napoleon  and  Napoleon  the 
Little  respected  its  independence.  The 
former  offered  San  Marino  a  large  ac- 
I  ceajrion  o\  territory,  which  wa»  declined. 

J  i4^M  /y  /^// 

We  read  yesterday  about  a  "fleet"  of 
automobiles,  also  a  "fleet"  of  am- 
bulances. Thus  is  an  old  use  of  the 
word  revived.  As  far  back  as  the  loth 
century  a  body  of  knights  was  called  a 
fleet.  Sportsmen  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  spoke  of  a  fleet  of 
wild  ducks,  and  in  the  Cheshire 
Glossary  fleet  is  defined  as  an  assem- 
blage of  birds  when  they  come  to  their 
feeding  ground  or  roosting  quarters.  The 
dramatist  Crowne  in  his  "Country  Wit" 
(1675)  introduces  a  character  saying: 
"I  will  convey  you  safe  home  with  my 
fleet  of  lanthorns."  A  number  of  fish- 
ing-lines or  nets  la  also  called  a  fleet 
in  England,  and  In  some  countries  a 
floating  bridge  or  horse-ferry,  or  drain, 
sewer,  ditch,  bog  or  swamp  out  of 
which  the  water  issues  from  the  mills 
Is  a  fleet. 


reference   to   chimes   and   bells  which 
ling  in  the  new,   'the  dingdong.  Ob- 
serve the  analogy  with  the  French  name 
l,ut  with  a  fur  sounder  derivation  for, 
this  bird  never  came  from  the  Ind  es. 
The   writer  thus   alludes   to   the  coq 
d'Inde  "    Perhaps  "Chastened  Reveller 
has  been  reading  John  Beckmann  s  ex- 
haustive essay  on  turkeys^    "^^.f  ™^r" 
W  of  the  opinion  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world   the  turkey 
was  not  known  in  Europe,  and  America 
H   the   native  country  of  these  fowls. 
Chardin  said  that  the  bird.s  came  from 
the   West  Indies,   "although   they  are 
called  coqs  d'Inde,  because,  being  larger 
than  common  fowl.s,  they  In  that  re- 
semble the  Indian  fowls,  which  are  of 
much   greater   size   than   the  common 
fowls  of  other  countries."    But  how  is 
the  glory  of  England  to  be  advanced  by 
throwing  overboard  the  word  "turkey"  ? 
If  this  patriotism  is  exercised  to  the 
fullest   extent,    the   English  dictionary 
will  suffer. 

Some  one  has  found  a  copy  of  a  Latin 
grammar  printed  In  1640,  according  to 
the  printer's  note,  at  "the  beloved  city 
of  Mentz,  which  belongs  to  the  German 
nation,  whom  God  has  consented  to 
prefer  and  to  raise  with  such  an  exalted 
light  of  the  mind  and  free  grace  above 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Snell,  M.  A.  of 
Brixton  Independent  Church  found  an 
appropriate  text  to  h^ad  the  printed 
order  of  service  the  day  after  Italy's 
declaration  of  war:  "They  of  Italy 
salute  you"  (Hebrews  xlU.,  24). 

The  Daily  Mail  recently  took  as  its 
motto  for  the  day  what  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  said  in  31  A.  D.  about  the  Germans: 
"Natum  mendaclo  genus  et  in  summa 
feritate  versatissimi."  ("A  nation  of 
born  liars  and  men  above  all  prone  to 
trightfulness.") 
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Unfortunately  1  have  not  the  book  at 
hand  at  present,  but  as  1  remember  It, 
the  cipher  consists  of  doubled  letters, 
generally  consonantw,  every  l(Hh  line 
(?)  or  so  being  repeated.  Perhaps  some- 
one can  offer  a  suggestion.  J.  B. 

Boston,  June  IS. 

In  an  earlier  edition  of  this  book  we 
do  not  find  the  "cipher"  that  excites 
"J.  B.'s"  curiosity.— Ed. 


His  Nicknames. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  has  had  many  nick- 
names   bestowed    upon    him    by  his 
countrymen.    "The  Touring  Emperor;" 
"Gondola  Willy"  when  the  people  were 
unwilling  to  give  him  a  great  navy; 
"William  the  Sudden";  "The  One  and 
Only."  Bismarck  used  to  speak  of  him 
sourly  as  "The  Young  Man."  The  Eng-  | 
lish    soldiers  .call    him,    "William  the. 
Weed."  It  was  reserved  for  the  Lon-  > 
don  Times  In  a  solemn  special  article 
to  prophesy  that  in  future  years  he  will 
be  known  as  "William  the  Poisoner." 

Articles. 

"Special  article."    The  Daily  Chronicle 
is  disturbed  by  this  use  of  the  noun 
in  the  report  of  East  end  rioting.  "Soon 
a  shower    of  articles  was  rained  down 
into  the  street."     The  Chronicle  then 
.says-    "Articles?    They   included  mat- 
tresses,    chairs,    tables— 'all    kinds  of 
i  articles.'    They   comprise    ^many  valu- 
lable  articles,'  such  as  over-mantles  and 
1  pianos.     Until    one    wonders  whether 
•articles'    is    only    another    word  for 
•things  '  Yet  one  must  remember  the 
journalistic  view  of  an  'article.'  which 
'•  is  always  a  thing,  but  may  or  may  not ; 
be  valuable."     The   Oxford  Dictionary  i 
.^ives  as  the  13th  definition  of  "article  ;  j 
''an  article  of:  a  material  thing  forming 
part  of,  or  coming  under  the  head  of, 
any  class;"  as,  an  article  of  furniture. 
Hence,  elliptically,  "aiticle"  may  mean 
a  piece  of  goods  or  property,  a  chattel, 
i  a  thing  material     Thus  Byron  m  Don 
Juan"    wrote    of    "stockings,  slippers, 
brushes,  combs.      .      .      •    With  other 
I  articles  of  ladies  fair."- 


Harry  Lauder  Will  Now  Sing. 

Here  Is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
a  divorce  action  In  the  court  of  session, 
Edinburgh: 

"Asked  if  she  had  ever  expected  her 
husband  to  become  a  domiciled  Scots- 
man, the  witness  replied  that  he  had 
{certain  characteristics  which  might  lead 
him  In  that  direction. 

_  "The  lord-advocate  asked  her  to  ex- 
jr-lain. 

i  •'Witness— Not  to  offend  present  com- 
psaiy,  he  was  of  a  very  thrifty  disposi- 
tion, (I^uS^fiv^btCTgr 


I  A  Worthy  Sister. 

*  As  the  World  Wags: 

I     Mr.    Overborum's   young   lady  must 
I  have  been  a  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine  in 
I  Paris,  who  in  reaching  his  seat  on  top 
\  of  a  swaying  omnibus  trod  on  the  toes 
of  a  market  woman,  who  loudly  de- 
nounced him  as  a  "sale  chlffonnier." 
When  he  was  finally  seated,  he  asked 
plaintively:  "Why  did  that  woman  call 
me  a  chest  of  drawers?"       W.  H.  K. 
Brookllne,  June  14. 


French  as  She  Is  Spoke. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Phil  Overborum  may  enjoy  a 
little  occurrence  which  a  certain  Ph.  D. 
of  my  acquaintance  Is  wont  to  relate 
with  great  glee.  A  young  lady  of  Boston, 
riding  in  a  trolley  car  which  got  a  slight 
bump  from  a  wagon,  thought  it  op- 
portune to  display  her  "culture"  and  her 
emotion  by  exclaiming  "Oh  cher!  Oh 
Cher!"  E.  S. 

Boston,  June  14. 


A  correspondent  wrote  the  other  day 
that  Myron  W.  Whitney  was  born  at 
Athol  and  was  a  blacksmith  before  he 
became  famous  as  a  singer.  We  humbly 
asked  whether  Mr.  Whitney  was  not 
a  stonecutter  and  we  did  not  remind 
our    correspondent    that  biographical 
dictionaries  say  that  Mr.  Whitney  was 
born  at  Ashby.    Now  comes  an  Indignant 
gentleman  who  writes:  "I  knew  Myron 
from  the  time  I  was  a  little  boy  until 
he  died.    I  lived  In  his  house.    I  played 
wHh  his   boys.     Myron  was  a  piano- 
key  maker  and  worked  in  the  old  Hal- 
lett  &  Cumston  factory  on  Washington 
street  long  after  he  became  known  as 
a  good  bass  singer."    The  Indignant 
gentleman,     who     began     his  letter 
"Wrong  as  usual'"  unfortunately  neg- 
lected to  sign  his  name,  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  personally  Informed  concern- 
ing his  .acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  his  boys. 

The  Herald  will  publish  next  Sunday 
an  Interesting  article  about  Mr.  Whit* 
<»ey'8  early  years  as  a  singer. 


The  Ideal  Newspaper. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  come  to  town  every  morning  In  the 
street  cars  and  though  I  have  seen 
many  people  with  newspapers  In  their 
hands,  but  few  read.  Why?  Because  the 
cars  are  crowded.  There  Is  no  room  In 
which  to  turn  a  newspaper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  defect  might 
be  overcome  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
sheet  to,  say,  about  the  size  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  ]  do  not  mean 
that  It  should  be  bound  so  carefully 
as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post— rather 
have  it  look  as  now.,  but  all  the  news 
could  be  printed,  If  big  head  lines  were 
cut  out,  on  fifteen  pages  of  this  size. 
What  do  you  think  of  It?        J.  W.  B. 

Boston,  June  15, 

Yes,  yesi  though  "IB"  IM««  nifM 

perplex  the  press  men.   The  Ideal  news- 1 
paper  would   be  about  the  size  of  a 
red — not    yellow   of  course — bandann* 
handkerchief.    Then  it  would  be  more 
useful  In  several  ways.— Ed. 

Sir  Gilbert^  Book. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  "The  World  in 
the  Crjiclble:  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  the  Conduct  of  the  Great  War." 
has  recently  been  publlehf.d  in  London 
by  John  Murray.  Certain  extracts 
nuoted  In  the  reviews  published  In  Lon- 
don Journals  are  good  reading. 

Here  Is  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the 
war  lord:    "From  boyhood  William  was 
a  dreamer,  but  a  dreamer  of  the  selfish, 
material,  grandiose  type,  with  Intellect 
powerful  enough  to  make  lilm,  with  his 
opportunities,  a  great  force,  and  with  a 
personality  of  singular  Impresslveness.  ' 
It  was  clear  from  the  start  that.  Euro-  ' 
pean.  war  or  no  European  war,  a  me-  ; 
illaeval  greed  of  power  was  the  desire 
of  his  heart.    He  was  a  spangler  from 
the   beginning;    though    sometimes  he 
assumed  the  role  of  modesty,  which 
fnerely  provided  a  background  for  out- 
breaks of  passionate  declaration  that  he  ' 
was  made  a  gift  to  the  world  and  set 
upon  a  throne,  so  that  with  the  blessing 
of   Providence   Germany  should  exalt 
herself   and    save   the   world   by  her 
Ideals." 

The  description  of  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  his  historic  speech  Is  as 
calm  as  the  scene  itself :  "A  professor 
lecturing  on  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Gracchi,  could  not  have  shown  less  emo- 
tion than  did  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  he 
Sketched  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
France.  He  was  not  an  advocate  plead- 
ing a  cause ;  he  was  a  Judge,  Impartial, 
passionless,  severely  exact,  summing  up 
ft  case.  As  he  went  on,  the  House, 
Strained  as  its  attention  was,  seemed  to 
fall  into  his  mood.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  muttered  'hear,  hear,'  once  or 
twice  there  was  a  burst  of  cheers  ;  but 
they  seemed  almost  Irregular  Interrup- 
tions of  a  Judicial  pronouncement." 

The  scene  at  headquarters:  "The 
headquarters  are  down  In  that  little 
town  yonder  in  a  small  and  unpreten- 
tious house.  There  are  a  few  motor  cars 
In  front,  dingy  and  weather-beaten,  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  dust;  for  war  Is  all 
dust  or  mud;  there  Is  no  happy  medium. 
No  gorgeous  staff  lounges  about;  they 
are  far  too  busy  inside,  mostly  writing. 
Through  the  windows  comes  the  con- 
stant tap-tap  of  typewriters  and  the 
,1ingle  of  telephone  bells.  One  can  see 
,iu8t  such  a  scene  any  day  In  a  8t6ck- 
brokei^s  office  In  Copthall  avenue,  save 
that  these  clerks  wear  khaki,  and  that 
the  quietly  absorbed  man  In  the  inner 
room  is  not  telephoning  orders  to  buy 
or  sell  shares." 

This  quotation  is  in  lighter  mood.  Mr. 
Thomas  Atkins  describes  a  battle:  "Per- 
haps the  best  epitome  of  modern  battle 
with  its  artillery  terrors  Is  to  be  found 
In  this  t€nse,  elliptic  description  of  a 
wounded  fighter:  'First  you  'ears  a  'ell 
of  a  noise- and  then  the  nurse  says, 
"Try  and  drinK  a  little  o'  thle"!'  " 


'4^ 


War  Notes. 

"Chastened  Reveller,"  an  Englishman 
fired  with  patriotism,  writes  to  a  Lon- 
don   Journal:     "Since    Turkey    is    an  i 
enemy,   we   have   converted   the   main  I 


Balzac's  Little  Treatise. 

.is  the  World  Wags  : 

Last  week  in  your  suggestion  for  wed- 
ding gifts  you  mentioned  a  book  that 
arouses  my  deepest  curiosity,  a  curiosity 
that  I  have  always  intended  to  satisfy 
when  I  had  the  time. 

In  my  copy  of  the  "Physiologic  du 
Mariage"  appearing  in  an  edition  of 
Balzac  issued  about  1910,  there  are  sev- 
eral chapters  written  in  cipher.  Why? 
What  strange  thing  is  It  that  a  French- 
man cannot  write  about  In  a  book  of 
this  character?  By  whom  were  these 
chapters  intended  to  be  read  and  how? 
Certainly  not  by  the  general  run  of 
brides  and  bridegrooms.  Or  was  it  a 
Joke?   ^. 

\ 


,  Mr.  Reginald  E.  Raven,  a  patriotic 
Englishman,  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
/Lloyd  George,  minister  of  munitions, 
(mieht  be  comforted  on  his  way  if  he 
called  to  mind  the  beautiful  old  copy- 
hook  motto:  "Work  is  the  ruin  of  the 
drinking  classes." 


A  Considerate  Husband. 

1    This  reminds  us  of  curious  evidence 
I  in  a  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  McCormick 
against     Deputy  -  Assistant  -  District - 
Attorney  Robert  C.  McCormick  in  New- 
York.    The  attorney  for  the  wife  cross- 
examined  Mr.  McCormick  about  his  use 
of  strong  waters.    The  latter  denied  that  | 
he  visited  daily  all  the  boozing-kens  in  I 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Criminal  Courts  ' 
building,  and,  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  saloon  on  every  corner,  answered 
with  an  enviable  knowledge  of  locality: 
"Not  at  all;  there  are  12  corners  and 
only  five  cafes."    He  admitted  that  he 
felt     more     cheerful  after 
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■  hooker,"  but  indignantly  repelled  the 
accusation  tliat  on  a  certain  occasion 
be  was  '"obfiistlcated."  Indeed,  be  did 
not  l<now  the  meaning  of  the  word 
until  the  wife's  attorney.  Mr.  Mlrabean 
I...  Towns,  evidently  a  man  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  a  reader  of  slang  diction- 
aries, defined  It  as  "bedoozled,"  "spifll- 
r  ated."  "lit  up."  He  might  have  recited 
tiie  list  of  synonyms  in  "Slang  and  Us 
Analogues"  and  added  to  it,  for  slang 
s  coined  daily.  When  Mr.  McCorniick 
\vas  asked  whether  his  wife  looked  the 
.■;.ime  to  him  after  three  drinks,  he 
iiisweied,  "Certainly."    "N'ot  lovelier?" 

Xo,  just  the  same."  As  the  reporter 
innarked  at  the  beginning  of  his  story: 

Mr.  McCormlck  throughout  his  exam- 
ination was  most  considerate  of  his 
wife." 


,  Expert  Testimony. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Regan,  proprietor 
[ "{  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker.  New  York, 
^^■as  not  summoned  9s  a  witness,  for  ihe 
.  .suit     brought     by     Mr.  Jacintobosta 
'against  the  Knickerbocker  for  damas^es 
— this  was  in  November  of  last  year. 
Mr.   negan  described  various  ways  In 
which  a  casual  observer  may  determine 
!  whether  an  acquaintance  Is  "suffering" 
!  from  Intoxication.    The  sufferer  has  a 
.merr.v  twinkle  in  his  eye  (not  when  he 
has    a    "still."    or    a    "numb,"    or  a 
.  "muzz").     Ills    knees    clash  togethei- 
,  like  castanets.    He  frequently  knocks 
the  furniture  and  trips  on  the  rugs. 
Watch  him  making  for  a  given  point, 
'  specially  when  he  Is  setting  his  course 
over  a  hardwood  floor.  See  If  he  spreads 
loose  change  on  the  bar  and  tells  the 
1  arkeeper  to  take  what  he  wants.  Mr. 
l;cgan  might  have  added:    See  it.  >in- 
■ible  to  pick  up  the  change,  he  pushes 
li     towards     the     barkeeper,  saying: 
■  Oive  me  a  good  cigar."   If  he  mistakes 
the  bouse  detective  for  a  bell-boy,  his 
case  is  hopeless. 


;  Will,  j,.s  luijT^Hf  powpr,  the  mohli=  , 

would  almost  sa^,  a  b  erd'^oT^Vr;  i 
Jingle  and  Robert"  •lcuIs  the  T^elove 

We  AM  Know  Him. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  man  who  alwavs  eet<<  a  qo„» 

making  others  uncomfortab"e     I  stood 
and  studied  his  countenance.  Hc 
mean  mouth,  a  selfish  nose,  commercial 
eyes,  prehensile  fingers,  and  an  expres- 

hU  d°,  vr"*'  realised  that 

his  days  were  given  to  chiseling  who 

nKnn'in""'  his  nighTj^to 

planning  who  should  be  chiseleS  nex^ 
morning.    They  tell  me  these  men  a?e 

"s  then''  H°  '^°r™«'-<='«'  emclenc  "  III 
us  then,  have  less  of  .«uch  efficlenrv 
and  a  bit  more  humanity.  The  GcrZn: 
ore  efficient.  If  a  nation  gets  in  X"r 
way  they  shoulder  it  aside  or  trample  k 
under  foot.  In  that  direction  me^e  em. 
ciency  leads.    We  cannot  get  oT^ith 

wlth't?"l""'-7'  cannot  geT  on 

*^lth  the  kmd  exhibited  by  the  Germans 
I  and  the  man  who  always  gets  a  seat 

1  Brookllne,Juueli'''''^^«^'^°^«- 


Spoonfuls  or  Spoonsful. 

A  play  was  produced  at  the  Criterion 
entitled  "Three  Spoonfuls."  The  critics 
at  once  said  that  the  title  was  ungram- 
matlcal,  whereupon  Miss  Zellah  Cov- 
ington wrote  In  reply  that  her  collabo- 
lateur,  Mr.  Jules  Simonson,  "a  most 
punctilious  man  on  all  points  of  gram- 
mar," in  the  play  used  the  phrase 
Tliree  Spoons  Full,"  but  somehow  this 
jKirase  was  twisted  in  the  title.  "Am 
I  very  wicked?  I  think  that  after  a 
hurried  meal  I  should  say:  "I  only  ate 
a  couple  of  mouthfuls,"  because  a 
•couple  of  mouths  full'  would  sound 
strange."  Many  letters  were  written 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Reginald  NItch-Smlth  wrote: 
"The  title  of  the  play  'Three  Spoonfuls' 
Is  quite  correct — at  least,  all  grammat- 
ical dictionaries  contain  the  word 
'spoonful' — and  as  far  as  I  know  all 
members  of  the  medical  profession  use, 
what  Miss  Covington  terms  'a  hope- 
lessly UDKrammatlcaJ'  meaatir^i  apeea- 

fule  In  writing  prescriptions.  I  have 
not  seen  the  play,  and  do  not  know 
"the  plot,'  but  lit  may  please  the  gram- 
matical public  to  alter  the  name  to 
'Twelve  Drachms'  or  'Three  Swallows.'  " 

"Schoolmaster"  was  positive  that  both 
expressions  are  correct:  "When  a  boy 
I  was  present  when  one  of  the  divlne.s 
responsible  for  the  revised  version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  discussing  a 
similar  point  with  a  prominent  Cam- 
bridge classical  scholar.  They  decided 
that  "twelve  basketfuls'  was  as  correct 
a  phrase  as  'twelve  baskets  full'  (St. 
Matt,  xlv.,  20). 

Let  US  hear  from  "Medical  Octogena- 
rian": 

"Some  70  years  a«o  the  question 
whether  to  write  'spoonfuls'  or  'spoons- 
ful' as  a  direction  for  taking  medicine 

■  as  discussed   In  the  Pharmaceutical 

oumal.  The  editor— the  late  Mr.  Jacob 
HcU^ointert  out  that,  although  a  con- 

uror  might  swallow  'spoonsful,'  the 
ordinary  patient  could  only  manage 
'spoonfuls.'  According  to  the  New  Ox- 
ford Dictionary,  spoonful  is  a  substan- 
tive formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suf- 
fix 'fuil'  to  'spoon,'  and  It  should,  of 
course,  form  its  plural  in  the  ordinary 
way." 

And  here  la  an  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Dally  Chronicle:  "Certain  purists  have 
risen  in  protest  against  'Three  Spoon- 
fuls.'   They  maintain  that  the  Criterion  \ 

■  poster  should  announce  "Three  Spoons ; 

'  Full.'  The  male  partner  in  the  writing 
of  the  play  always  took  this  latter  view. 
But  the  advertisement  side  doubtless 
saw  the  possibilities  of  a  strictly  gram- 
inatical  quarrel.  All  the  same  it  might 
liave  done  even  better  with  "Three 
.Spoons  Full,'  as  arousing  the  furious 
comment  of  the  amateur  pedant.  The 
doctor  orders  us  'three  spoonfuls,'  but 
he  does  not  mean  that  we  .should  em- 
ploy three  spoons  in  the  simple  measure- 
ment. You  may  employ  20  if  it  does 
not  occur  to  you  that  one  is  enough. 
.•\nd  as  the  more  logical  lady  of  the 
Criterion  plays  hints.  If  I  say  I've  had 
only  three  mouthfuls  for  a  scrappy  din- 
ner, I  do  not  imply  that  I  had  three 
mouths  full — of  my  own  or  of  others." 


A  Pen  Sketch, 

j  .1-  Michael  Monahan  makes  this  pen 
(sketch  of  the  Elbert  Hubbard  of  18  or 
1 20  j«ear8  ago.  before  the  two  were  es- 
itranged:  "A  quaintly  romantic  figure, 
with  Its  bravado  of  long  hair  and  eccen- 
tric   costume;    the    dark   magnetic  eye 


The  remarliable  success  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  success  remarkable  in  every 
way,  was  announced  by  telegraphic 
reports  and  confirmed  by  statements 
made  after  the  orchestra  returned 
lo  Boston.  We  are  now  able  to  pub- 
lish extracts  from  leading  Journals 
published  In  San  Francisco  during  the 
series  of  concerts. 

Mr.  Redfern  Mason  of  the  Examiner 
wrote: 

"Never  phlegmatic  or  running  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  emotional 
•xcess.  Dr.  Muck  represents  the  com- 
bination of  the  best  elements  of  the 
academic  spirit  with  a  temperament 
at  once  genial  and  exalted. 

"He  plays  on  this  great  orchestral 
body  of  tone  as  If  it  were  a  veritable 
organ,  every  key  a  living  fount  of 
music. 

"The  most  modest  man  who  ever  led 
orchestral  phalanx  to  victory  stood  bow- 
ing before  more  than  4000  persons  In  Fes- 
tival Hall  last  night.  He  was  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  and  the  orchestra  which  had 
Just  thrilled  the  audience  through  .and 
through  with  a  superb  reading  of  the 
■Tannhaeuser'  overture  was  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Dr.  Muck  has  directed  the 
Bostonlans  for  years;  he  has  taken  thetn 
to  many  states  of  the  Union;  but  never 
has  the  organization  played  before  such 
houses  as  they  have  had  In  San  Fran- 
cisco during  this  annus  mlrabllls  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  exposition. 

"Think  of  it.   The  $65,000  expended  on 
bringing  the  Boston  orchestra  to  the 
coast  was  paid  by  Monday  night  and 
the  receipts  for  the  two  subsequent  con- 
certs are  pure  gain.    That  means  some-  ■ 
thing  like  $10,000.    Is  not  that  a  goodly 
return,  witii  which  to  thank  Henry  Lee  1 
Hlgglnson    for    foregoing    his    Idolized  j 
"pops"  In  order  that  we  of  San  Fran-  \ 
Cisco  might  hear  wliat  kln4  of  music  | 
this  greatest  orchestra  In  the  world  can  . 
make? 

"The  visit  Is  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  the  history  of  Amer-  , 
lean  music  and  musically  it  will  be  the  I 
proudest  jewel   In   the   crown  of  the 
exposition  authorities. 

"Little  marvel  then  that  Dr.  Muck 
was  almost  overcome  and  that  the 
orchestra  stood  in  amazed  wonderment, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  storm  of  enthusiasm. 
The  audience  would  fain  have  had  a 
word  from  the  director's  Hps,  but,  like 
Jloltke,  he  is  silent  in  a  multiplicity  of 
languages;  his  native  tongue  is  that  of 
orchestra;  in  that  he  is  fellow  and  co- 
equal of  Richter  and  Niklsch  and  Weln- 
gartner. 

"It  was  good  to  hear  once  more  those 
wonderful  strings,  to  revel  in  the  mel- 
lifluous tones  of  the  wood-wind,  to  be 
Inspired  anew  by  the  sacred  thrill  of 
the  brass,  and  hear  tlfc  rumble  of  those 
drums.  '  .  ^. 

"We  shivered  with  ecsta.sy  when  the 
brass  sounded  the  theme  of  Valhalla  and 
the  trumpet  cut  the  air  with  the  sonor- 
ous symbol  of  Siegfried's  sword.  With 
what  a  noble  melancholy  the  horns  and 
bass  reeds  sang  the  'Pilgrims'  Song' 
from  'Tannhaeuser.' 

"Never  does  Pegasus  run  away  with 
his  master  when  Dr.  .Muck  conducts. 
He  follows  Shakespeare's  advioe  to  the 
players  and  observes  a  moderation  even 
In  the  wildest  .«torm  of  i)n.ssion.  Nay,  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  expresses  its  hishest 
Ideal  of  power  in  the  .;;oldcn  restraint  of 
the  whispering  strings. 

"Dr.  Muck  could  not  compass  the 
miracle  he  works,  if  he  were  not  sup- 
ported Ijy  such  a  body  of  artists  as  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  musician  ever  had  at 
his  command  'before.  These  men  arc  no 
longer  strangers  to  UB.  Concertma.'itcr 
Witek  has  .-^tamped  his  gracious  r>'rsorv 
ality  on  iiur  minds;  that  w  " 
trumncter,  IIi  i'(n.  wc  shall  ncvoi 
wr  M  .  f- i.  I  •    ..r  l.oniiv  of  mc  . 


V  tn         :lu    'cellist,    and   of   Maip      i  ' 
I  iun  of  the  fiute." 

.1         iltoi-  .\nthony  of  the  Chron 
"W  itli  each  rehearing  of  tlv 
Symphony  or'chestra   the  con 
Of  the  auditor  is  expanded  to  m;  .    ,  .hi 
for  Ito  new  conceptions  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  instrumental  music.    Each  re-, 
cltal  has  been  a  deeper,  finer  reveal-  j 
ment,  and  each  offering  has  led  us  atj 
least   a    stop   farther    up   the  heights! 
when-  Vistas  are  vast  and  where  only! 
genius  lives  and  creates.  j 
'"It  was  a  brutal  remark,  perhaps,  but' 
"there  was  a  grim  germ  of  truth  In  what  i 
a  I'.eiEhbor  of  mine  ."=ald  to  her  friend —  j 
and    which    I   overheard — yesterday  In 
■Festival  Hall  af\er  the  Chabrler  Rhap- 
sody had  shouted  itself  to  silence.  This 
1b  what  she  remarked: 

"  "It  seems  as  though  the  orchestras 
we  have  had  and  heard  have  Just  been 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  how  the 
•tunes'  were  supposed  to  "go." 

"The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the 
matter  of  the  individuals  comprising  the 
orchestra — for  we  have  many  of  the 
finest  at  home.  The  difference  Is  a 
matter  (Tf  conductor  and  rehearsals.  It 
Is,  in  short,  the  difference  between  a 
permanent  orchestra  organized  for 
sympony  aod  an  orchestra  with  which 
the  presentation  of  symphony  Is  merely 
casual  and  a  'hl.sh  spot'  between  cafe, 
the.itre  and  cabaret  engagements." 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Hopkins  of  the  Bulletin: 
"I  sa.v  'orchestra.'  advisedly,  for  Dr. 
^uck  simply  started  the  amchlne,  took 
his  hands  off  the  steering  wlieel  and 
let  it  run  Itself— without  even  beating 
time.  One  always  suspected  that  that 
orchestra  was  automatic.  And  this  is 
the  secret  of  Dr.  Muck's  quiet  method; 
ro  need  for  arm-waving  or  halr-tearing 
where  there  is  such  perfect  under- 
standing that  the  crooking  of  a  little 
flnger  will  do  as  well." 

Mr.  Hopkins  summed  up  as  follows 
In  the  B\illetln  of  May  27: 

"The  greatest  artistic  event  of  the 
exposition  Is  over;  last  night,  after 
thrilling  an  audience  of  4200  people,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  stepped 
nonchalantly  aboard  its  special  train 
and  flitted  eastward.  Hereafter  folks 
will  say,  'Before  the  Boston  Symphony." 
and  "Since  the  Boston  Symphony.' 

"The  total  attendance  at  the  13  con- 
certs was  46.037.  This  tells  the  tale  In 
Itself.  When  in  America  before  have 
people  gone  to  symphony  concerts  In 
the  aggregate  of  46.000  in  13  nights? 

"Dr.  Muck  and  hte  men  are  used  to 
large  audiences.  In  Boston  they  always 
•'sell  out.'  But  Festival  Hall  Is  far  larg- 
er than  this  orchestra's  usual  home;  and 
If  you  will  divide  out  the  figure  of  46,037 
you  will  find  that  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  dozen-and-one  concerts 
was  actually  3541. 

"It's  a  poor  way  to  figure  the  artistic 
importance  of  an  event;  but  even  the 
cash  returns  are  eloquent.  W.  H.  Leahy 
announced  that  on  Monday  night  the 
•  box  office  receipts  equalled  the  huge 
guarantee  of  $60,000,  and  the  expense 
guarantee,  $6000  additional,  which  had 
been  necessary  to  get  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony out  here. 

"It  took  faith  to  put  up  that  $65,000. 
But  the  faith  has  proved  Justified,  and 
there  were  the  profits  of  two  nights, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  to  reward  It. 
I  suppose  last  night's  house  was  about  ' 
$7000  and  the  night  licfore  perhaps  $5000.  ' 
There  Is  the  entrance  to  the  exposition 
to  figure  upon;  of  that  total  of  46.000,  at 
least  30,000  must  have  been  cash  admis- 
sions, exclusive  of  season  tickets;  which 
meant  that  $15,000  was  left  at  the  gates. 
Take  $75,000  in  the  'house'  and  $15,000  at 
the  gates,  and  it  adds  up  to  $90,000 — 
which  Is  the  cash  value  placed  by  San 
Francisco  on  13  days  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony. 

,  "Of  last  night's  program  little  need 
be  said.  It  eclipsed  the  former  Wagner 
concert.  It  was  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful of  this  wonderful  series.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Muck  that  we  owe  the  wonderful 
educational  gain  of  the  season;  he  ar- 
ranged the  programs,  and  gav^  us 
JBacb,  Haydn,  Mozart. -at  their  best;^ 

we  never  knew  Brahms  before,  Wagner, 
and  Liszt  anil  Bcrliozl  and  Strauss  at 
their  most  eloquent;  Sibelius  ar^d, 
MacDowell  and  Salnt-Saens  and  Cha- 
brler and  Franck,  and  the  Russians 
and  Italians  and  other  French  compos- 
ers—why, the  series  was  a  Journey  ajl; 
around  the  musical  globe. 

■"So.  no  matter  who  brought  the  Bos-I 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  here— and  this 
interesting  question  is  still  in  dispute— j 
the  thanks  of  many  thousands  of  peoplei 
are  massed  together  and  held  in  escrow! 
for  tlje  right  party.  \ 

"As  announced  in  the  Bulletin,  we 
are  to  have  a  line  orchestra  of  our  own 
next  season,  under  improved  conditions, 
and  In  all  probability  a  very  noted  con- 
ductor. Wc  shall  know  how  to  listen  to 
our  orchestra  now,  and  how  to  praise 
it  helpfully.  Some  day— who  knows?— 
Boston  may  pay  $90,000  to  hear  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony!" 


u  in,  11  by  one  that  knew  him  well. 

'       iif-  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  ion  W.  Whitney's  commencement 
ill  lio.ston  as  a  sin.ger  was  undcuM.  ,11 , 
In  the  Tremont  Temple  choir,  a 
of  about  SO  voices,  under  the  nmnii;, 
ment  of  E.  H.  Frost  They  had  two 
rehearsals  a  week,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings,  the  first  of  these  being 
devoted  to  secular  music  to  be  used 
for  a  concert  later  In  the  season, 
and  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  music 
for  the  Sunday  service.  Mr.  Whitney's 
employment,  as  the  writer  remembers 
It,  was  mason  work,  his  spiecial  line 
being  laying  the  brick  for  fumafoo  u 

being  before  the  day  of  galvanized  Iron 

casings. 

At  one  of  the  Thursday  evening  re- 
hearsals, above-mentioned,  one  of  the 
choir  brought  in  a  friend  that  he  said 
had  a  fine  voice  and  would  like  to  Join' 
the  choir.    In  the  course  of  the  evening 
this  friend  was  induced  to  sing  a  song.) 
which  was  "Rocked  In  the  Cradle  of. 
the  Deep."    The  singer  made  his  mark' 
In  the  performance.    It  was  Mr.  Whit-  i 
ney,  and  probably  his  fir.st  singing  In 
musical  surroundings  in  this  city.  He 
sang   for   some   time    In   the  Temple 
choir,  and  as  Mr.  Frost  also  had  the 
care  of  the  music  In  the  CJhurch  Street 

J  Methodist  Church,  and  wanted  some 
one  to  take  care  of  that  '  choir,  he 
selected  5Ir.  Whitney  for  the  place. 
Later  on  the  organist  of  the  Rutland 
'■  Street  Baptist  Church  had  engaged  to 
'  become  the  first  organist  of  Emmanuel 
Chucli,  which  had  just  been  formed  with 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington  as  rector, 
who  had  just  gone  over  to  the  Episco- 
pal church  from  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination. This  left  the  Baptist  church 
without  a  choir  director  and  the  retiring 
organist  recommended  Mr.  Whitney, 
who  was  engaged  June  3,  1S60,  for  a 
year.  He  had  the  use  of  a  teaching  room 
In  the  church  and  may  be  considered 
as  being  fairly  launched  Into  a  musical 
life.  He  remained  there  about  a  year, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  11,  1861,  sang  his 
first  service  in  an  Elpiscopal  church,  and 
his  first  singing  of  a  "Te  Deum" 
(Thomas  In  B  flat),  in  Emmanuel 
Church,  then  worshiping  In  Mechanics' 
Hall,  corner  of  Bedford  and  Shauncy, 
Mrs.  I-I.  M.  Smith  also  doing  her  first 
w'ork  as  soprano  In  a  Boston  church  at 
that  same  service. 

'  Dr.  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  then  organist 
and  director  of  St.  Paul's  choir,  be- 
came interested  in  Mr.  Whitney  and  got 
him, into  St.  Paul's  choir.  It  Is  the  Im- 
pression of  the  writer  that  he  was  also 
the  means  of  his  going  to  Europe  for 
musical  .study.  I 
From  this  time  on  Mr.  Whitney'." 
fame  as  a  singer  Increased,  and  is  so 
identified  with  the  musical  interests  of 
Boston  that  his  worth  as  a  man  and  i 


Early  Years  ^he  Herald  has  pub- 

'ished   several  letters, 

of  Myron  ^1^^,^^  ^he  birthplace 
W.  Whitney  and  early  years  of 
Myron  W.  Whitney,  a  singer  of  Inter- 
national fame,  an  afliable,  courteous,  un- 
selfish man  who  enjoyed  a  good  story  I 
and  was  a  passionate  and  successful 
fisherman. 

We  publish  today  an  account  of  Mr. 
Whltncv'.^     r:i,l',     vcars     a?     a  sinccr 


singer  Is  well  known. 
Boston,  June  16. 


G.  H.  W. 


Mr.  Monahan's     ^r.    Michael  Mona- 
.  .  han  In  the  Phoenix 

Opinion  of  Jung  writes  in  a 

Mr  Cohen  genlal  manner  about 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohen,  who  to  thousands 
is  the  great  American  dramatist.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Monahan  does 
not  head  his  essay,  "An  Appreciation." 
He  simply  heads  it :  "Cohen."  And  here 
is  the  essay  itself. 

"Mr.  Cohen  Is  the  Greatest  Thing  In 
New  York,  the  idol  of  the  many-headed, 
the  despair  of  the  Judicious,  the  personl- 
■  fication  of  that  triumphant  mediocrity 
;  which  hoots,  stick  out  the  tongue  or 
'  throws  objurgatory  brickbats,  If  you 
;  don't  like  it. 

!     "In  a  word,  Mr.  Cohen  Is  New  York— 
not  the  New  York  of  the  Four  Hun  -  i 
:  dred  or  of   that  more   numerous  and 
,  amply,  moneyed  but  still  mlddle-cla.ss 
set  which  casts  eyes  of  ravening  ensy 
I  upon  these:  Mr.  Cohen  Is  the  real  New 
I  York,   the   Big   Town,    the  Cosraopoiis 
I  whose  manners  and  morals  are  most 
'  extensively  and  convincingly  on  view.  ; 
;     "Everybody  '/<nows  that  .  Mr.  Cohen  Is 
\  our  greatest  and  most  successful  Actor; 
j  that  In  his  own  elegant  idiom,  he  has 
Sothern,    Mantell,    Warfleld    and  the 
'rest  of   the    legitimate    stiffs    backi  ,1 
i  clean  off  the  porch.    Everybody  know, 
i  that  who  reads  the  Sunday  papers— 
j  and  who  does  not?    But  It  is  not  so 
I  well  known  that  the  amazing  Mr.  Cohen 
is  also  the  particular  Ornament  of  our 
Judiciary,  our  foremost   Dramatist,  our 
leading  Art  Critic,  the  accepted  and  all- 
,  potent  Censor  of  our  Literature,  and 
one    of    the     big    chiefs     of  Yellow 
I  Journalism. 

t  "It  was  Mr.  Cohen  the  journalist  who 
discovered  and  formulated  the  great  i 
truth  expressed  in  the  motto.  No  News 
Without  Sex— a  profoundly  original  dl? 
covery  which  has  started  journalism 
on  a  new  Era  and  immensely  Increased 
the  business  of  the  police  courts. 

"Mr.  Cohen  has  made  three  newspaper 
readers  grow  where  only  one  grew  'oe- 
fore — the  criminal  ratio  may  be  a  little 
higher.  Only  a  carping  envy  would  seek 
to  underrate  tljls  great  service  or  to 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cohen  Is 
deservedly  the  best-paid  journalist  In 
the  world. 

"It  was  Mr.  Cohen  the  dramatist  who 
hit  upon  the  surprising  idea  that  "girl" 
Is  the  most  popular  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  embodied  it  In  the 
titles  ot  all  hla  great  plays — those  works 
of  genius  which  have  put  Shake.spearo 
on  the  blink.  Of  course,  this  was  only, 
an  extension  of  his  discovery  as  to 
Journalism,  but  It  must  he  allowed  asl 
hm-illv  <-rfdlt.'\Mi>  t,,  blm.     TIl<i  uticr 


;       '  '"■  I  <<ni    ,,f    t  h,      niiiu/il,l>,i  nil     .S),.,  \v 

j  "  lio  had  lininidoiitly  icprosonted  the 
[•"Dulnr.  I.  c,  Cohen  play  as  given  over 
to  vcnerj-  and  vulgarity— Is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  things  for  the  drama  that 
our  (i:iy  has  wltness(>d. 
I  '  That  Mr.  Cohen  Is  Hot  lees  potent 
"1  the  Realm  of  Literature  admits  not 
;'f  the  least  doubt.  In  face  of  the  read- 
ing returns  of  the  public  libraries  aiul 
the  high  tone  of  the  New  York  literary 

r,'i''^c;  „"  '"^  who  makes  the 

Mi'-r  Sellers,  and  many  an  author  whose 
■"Ok  goes  off  by  the  thousands  today  to 
completely  forgotten  a  year  hence 
is  unaware  of  his  obligation  toward  this 
Oreat  Man. 

"Mr.  Cohen's  enlightened  services  to 
\it  need  no  commentary— the  statues  of 
-New  York  supply  that  and  suttklontly 
I  liant  his  praises. 

"On  the  bench  we  note  an  admirable 
manlfe.^tatlon  of  the  Cohen  genius  in 
inat  the  learned  judge  frequently  con- 
gratulates the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ably 
assists  the  defence  and,  as  opportunity 
olTers,  counters  heavily  on  the  prosecu- 
The  spectacle  of  Judge  Cohen 
i  studying  a  Yellow  newspaper  with  ab- 
f^orbed  attention,  while  ignoring  the  I 
proper  evidence  before  him  and'  turn- 
ing a  stone-deaf  ear  to  the  learned 
prosecutor-is  one  that  must  dU  the 
breast  of  every  lover  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions with  hope  and  Joy. 

"Mr.  Cohen  is  the  honor  of  our  Tribu- 
nate, the  palladium  of  our  Liberties,  the 
conscience  of  our  Press,  the  ornament 
of  our  Civilization,  tlie  fosterer  and  pro- 
tector of  our  Arts,  the  inspiration  of 
every  public  good,  the  refreshment  of 
'  every  private  bo.som.  ' 
jv.',"^"  attempt  to  sum  up  an  inexhaust- 
Ible  subject,  Cohen  is  Cohen,  whom  not 
to  know  is  to  argue  yourself  unknown 
and  hopelessly  out  of  the  running. 

"I  repeat,  Cohen  is  Cohen.    Which  is 
to  say,  pure  New  York." 


Notes  About 


The   Pall   Mall  Ga- 


Plays.  Players  f^"^ 

kow  sky's  opera, 
and  Music       "Queen    of  Spades," 
performe<i  In  England  for  the  first  time 
I  on  May  29:  "Concerning  the  music,  the 
composer  himself,  who  was  rarely  satis- 
fled,  was  for  once  of  the  opinion  that 
he  had  produced  a  masterpiece.  The 
opera  is  not  quite  that,  but  It  has  many 
moments    of    tense    dramatic  feeling, 
which  are  realized  with  a  fine  sense  of 
both    theatrical   and    musical  require- 
ments.    It    is    curious    to    note  that 
Tschalkowsky  thought  he  had  gone  to 
the  limit.«!  of  'gruesome  thrills,'  where- 
as, from  our  vantage  ground,  across  the 
intervening  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
treatment  appears  discreet  and  subdued 
The  tragedy  is  there,  and  Mr.  Rosing 
brought   it   out  with   great  vividness; 
but  it  Is  free  from  the  transpontine  ele- 
ment that  has  invaded  so  much  modern  ' 
opera.    The  climaxes  are  obtained  by 
subtle  contrasts  rather  than  by  piling 
up   crude   color.   In    accordance  with 
more  recent  precedents.    The  result  is 
that  the  music  is  more  enjoyable  for 
own  sake.    The  second  scene,  for 


its 


instance  apart  from  Its  relation  to  the  i 
story,  is  a  beautiful  musical  moment  I 
In  itself,  and  there  are  others  such. 
On   the  other  hand,  the  robust  soon- 
tanelty  which  characterizes  the  work  ' 
of  Moussorgsky  is  obviously  not  to  be  ' 
sought  in  a  Tschalkowsky  opera,  which 
IS  almost  much  less  aggressively  Rus- 
sian." 

Ysaye  on  May  30  played  In  the  Al- 
bert Hall.  "His  superb  tone  conquers 
even  the  difficult  acoustics  of  the 
place."  Mme.  d'AIvarez,  singing  in 
the  concert,  "made  a  deep  impression  " 
sion." 

Leon  Laffitte,  the  French  tenor  ' 
who  pleased  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  took  the  part  of  Pinkerton  in 
London  on  May  31.  "His  fine  re-ion- 
ance  coupled  with  a  sympathetic 
reading  of  the  part— so  far  as  it  can 
be  sympathetic — made  his  impersona- 
tion one  to  be  remembered." 

A  new  symphony  by  Donald  F  To- 
vey  (London.  May  31).    "It  belongs 
to  a  tradition  that  is  at  last  passing 
from   English    music.  Uninteresting; 
motifs  carrying    far    more  develop- 
ment     than     their     contents   entitle  i 
them  to  do;  closely  woven  part-writ- j 
ing  devoid  of  clarity,  and  all  kinds  i 
of   misapplied   ingenuity   combine  to 
make  a  dreary  work  with   few  mo- 
ments   of   relief.     Clever   the  music 
may  be,  but  it  is  neither  Inspired  nor 
even    spontaneous.     Seldom    has  the 
,  odor  of  lamp-oil  been    so  perceptible 
;  at  Queen's  Hall.     It  is  not  by  such 
compositions    that    the    fortunes  of 
British  music  are  to  be  raised."  So 
said  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  theatrical 
business,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
has  fluctuated  considerably.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  need  to  recall  the  terri- 
bly gloomy  prophecies  uttered  in  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  early  days  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  least  cheerful  of  theat- 
rical seers  foretold  that  within  a  month 
or  two  there  would  not  be  a  place  of 
entertainment  left  open  in  London.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  ntst  shock  of 
[  war,  matters  settled  down  in  the  theat- 
rical world  far  more  comfortably  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  had  ventured 
to  hope,  and  in  the  late  autumn  busl- 
ness  in  not  a  tew  quarters  was  brisker 
than  it  had  been  at  the  corresponding 
jieriod  of  the  previous  year.  Since  the 
bpginning  of  1915  the  tide  of  theatrical 
prosperity  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  but 
t>  .  :     l-T  .1,.  p.  ,iori  when  it  could 


ii.ive  hPi  II  ..villi  prisine  assurance 

I  that  the  war  was  the  cause,  directly  or 
I  indirectly,  of  any  particular  faihire. 
'  Yet  thfire  have  been  occasionally  pass- 
^ing  slumps,  as,  for  Instarice,  that  proba- 
bly caused  at  one  time  by  the  so-called 
Zeppelin  "panic."  And,  wllliin  the  last 
lew  days,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
theatres  have  suffered  from  the  Lusl- 
'anla  dlnaster.  the  public,  stunned  by  so 
appalling  a  tragedy,  naturally  not  be'.ng 
of  a  mind  to  seek  amusements.  But 
(here  is  no  reason  on  this  account  to 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  thd  immediate 
future  of  our  playhouses,  and  obviously 
those  manaser.s  who  had  nothing  to 
complain  about  ss  regards  buslne.sa 
just  prior  to  last  week's  dastardly  out- 
rage may  reasonably  anticipate  a 
.•speedy  renewal  of  the  prosperity  they 
were  enjoying:.— l^ondon  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

A  play  by  Lawrence  Binyon,  pub- 
lished-by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
depicts  a  blustering  representative  of 
German  kultur  arriving  in  the  Shades, 
meeting  Socrates  and  Heine,  and  dis- 
cussing the  latter-day  German  Ideals 
with  them.  "The  satire  is  as  delicate 
as  It  is  biting.  The  6ther  comes  from 
Chicago,  and  Is  written  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Wyer  of  that  City,  and  in  this 
we  have  the  Kaiser  discussing  the  sit- 
uation with  his  chancellor  and  a  former 
German  ambassador  to  Gicat  Britain, 
both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  subject  Is  handled  here  very 
much  with  the  directness  of  Sir  J.  M. 
liarrie  m  'Der  Tag.'  and  at  the  finish 
an  angel  is  pronouncing  his  doom  upon 
the  All-Highest." 

A  play  in    three    acts    called  "The 
Laughter  of  Fools."  the  work  of  Mr.  H. 
P.  Maltby,  was  produced  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre  on  Saturday  night, 
May'  29,  and  received  with  every  sign 
of  a  rapturous  acceptance.  The  author  is 
an  actor,  and  the  play  is  of  the  kind 
actors  write.   There  is  a  perfectly  dear 
old  gentleman  who  has  an  utterly  lior- 
nd  old  wife,  a  repellently  caddish  son 
and    daughter,    a  darling  niece,  poor 
beautiful,  and  sweet    And  there  Is  a 
nice  young  man  with  15.000  a  year,  whom 
the  horrid  mother  and  son  are  trying  to 
"hook"  as  a  husband  for  the  caddish 
daughter;  but  the  dear  old  gentleman 
toils  them  and  secures  the  treasure  for 
the  sweet  young  niece:   It  is  all  a  good 
deal  richer  in  "situation"  than  in  life- 
but  It  is  brightly  written,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  theatrical  eltect,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  acted.    As  the  dear  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  has  Just 
such  a  part  as  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
ferry,  and  his  countless  admirers  used 
to  revel  in.  He  plays  it  delightfully,  and 
makes  perhaps  the  popular  "hit"  of  his 
long  and  highly  honorable  career  as  a 
dramatic  artist.    Miss  Francis  Ivor  as 
the  horrid  old  wife,  and  Miss  Hilda  Bay- 
ley  as  the  caddish  daughter,  also  act 
exceedingly    well;    while    Miss  Violet 
Graham  as  the  sweet  niece  Is  a  blend  of 
an  angel,  an  early  Christian,  and  one 
of  the  popular  saintly  feminine  creations 
of  Mr.  James  Sant,  R.  A.— PaU  Mall 
Gazette.  j 
Charles  Cartwright,  an  excellent  actor 
often  applauded  in  this  country,  died  I 
I  on  May  26.    He  was  60  years  old.    The  ' 
last  time  we  saw  him  in  Boston  was  in 
The  Lily"  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
in  October,  1910.  when  he  took  the  part 
of  the  Comte  de  Maigny.    His  Bennet. 
:#he  butler,  in  "Fanny  and  the  Servant 
Problem"  will  long  be  remembered  here. 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph  said  of 
him: 

"Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  value- 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Cart- 
wright,  whose  death  late  on  Tuesday 
evening  we  have  regretfully  to  record, 
one  must  belong  to  the  ranks  of  those 
capable  of  carrying  their  memories  of 
things  theatrical  back  over  15  or  20 
years.    It  was  in  the  days  when  melo- 
drama flourished  mightily  at  the  Adel- 
phi  that  he  reached  the  high  watermark 
of  his  career;    of  recent  times,  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  heen  seen  but  inter- 
mittently in  the  West  end,  and  that  all 
too  rarely,  In  parts  affording  him  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talent  as  an 
actor  possessed  of  a  particularly  forci- 
ble and  virile  style.     Few,  indeed,  have 
played  the  villain  in  their*  time  with 
such  consummate  ease  an  dincislveness 
as  he.   There  were  occasions,  of  course, 
when  he  broke  away  from  the  thral- 
dom of  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  the 
downfall  of  hero  and  heroine;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  several  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  in  roles,  such  as 
Peggotty  in  "David  Copperfleld,"  of  a 
genial  and  sympathetic  character  But, 
undoubtedly,  it  is  as  "the  villain  of  the 
piece"  that  he  i-s  chiefly  remembered 
Itoday  by  those  who  had,  many  a  time 
and  oft,  good  reason  to  admire  the  ex- 
traordinary   intensity,    the  wonderful 
jstrength,  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  part  he  essayed."     It  was  during 
Ithe   run   of  C.    B.    Fernald's  comedy 
l"9S-9"  that  he  suffered  from  a  stroke 
and  never  fully  recovered.    "In  private 
he  was  a  man  of  very  strong  opinions, 
not  always  of  a  nature  favorable  to  the 
profession  he  had  accepted.  Neverthe- 
less, no  actor  ever  approached  his  work 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  its  importance 
or  a  more  earnest  determination  to  give 
the  public  of  his  best." 


Laughter  of  Fools."    In  tffi^^omedy 
I  Alfred  Bishop  plays  the  chl«f  part,  and 
the  prolonged  and  cordial  character  of 
his  reception  on  his  first  entry  was  very 
marked.    In  the  second  act,  however, 
he  suffered  at  one  point  from  that  try- 
ing experience  to  which  every  actor  is 
occasionally  subject — a  momentary  loss 
of  memory  ;  and,  owing  to  his  difficulty 
In  hearing  the  prompter,  who  was  at 
the  farther  side  of  the  stage  from  that 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  his  distress  be- 
came visible.    The  audience  sat  in  an 
Intense  and  most  sympathetic  silence, 
until  at  last  the  necessary  word  reached 
the  actor,  and  the  play  propeeded.  The 
experience,  however,  had  manifestly  up- 
set Mr.  Bishop,  and  a  few  moments  later 
the  incident   recurred   in  a   still  more 
acute  way,  and  once  more  the  actor  and 
the  audience  visibly  suffered  and  sym- 
pathized. 

At  last  Mr.  Bishop  brought  the  scene 
to  a  close,  and  was  able  to  make  his 
exit  with  due  effect;  and   then  came 
the  full  revelation  of  that  friendline.ss 
to  which  I  have  referred  above.    Mr  i 
Bishop's  exit  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
loudest  and  most  prolonged  bursts  of  I 
applause  I  have  ever  heard  in  an  Bng-  I 
lish  theatre,  except  at  the  end  of  an 
act.    If  the  actor  had  returned  to  the  ' 
stage  In  response  to  it  he  would  have 
had  an  ovation  to  remember,  but  of 
course,  he  is  a  great  deal  too  good  an 
artist  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
whole  experience,  however,  trying  as  it 
must  have  been  to  him.  cannot  have 
been    altogether    unwelcome,    for  it 
showed   how   London  playgoers— espe- 
cially in  times  like  these,  when  sincerity 
is  more  than  ever  one  of  the  greatest  of 
qualities-can  appreciate  and  regard  the 
character  and  personality  of  an  actor 
who    throughout    a    long   career,  has 
never  given  it  anything  but  highly  fin- 
ished and  often  very  beautiful  work 
and  has-if  one  may  be  allowed  to  say 
f'o-ever  born^  himself  with  the  modesty 
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'her  eyes  nor  ears  for  etymologists; 
he  forgets  that  Sheridan  usc(' 
"boozed";  he  knows  only  E.  C.  Uooz 
and  remembers  that  the  dtfitiller,  an 
admirer  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
had  his  bottles  made  In  the  form  of 
a  log  cabin.  He  should  have  j^one 
farther  and  flllod  his  bottles  with 
hard  cider,  for  Harrison's  tampaign 
'vas  known  as  the  liard  cider  one. 

So  sentiment,  apparently  dead  in 
.Mew  Yorlc,  flourishes  in  Philadel- 
phia. There  is  a  lesson  here  for  play 
i-.ctors  and  play  actresses,  idols  of 
their  day.  What  are  beauty,  dram- 
atic ability,  magnetism,  theatrical 
traditions,  the  affection  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  toward  her  mother 
also  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  stage,  in  comparison  with  an 
empty  whiskey  bottle  and  local 
pride? 


SOVEREIGNTY  OF  AIR. 


and  dignity  of  a  gentleman 

The  incident  reminded  me  of  what  ai 
gentleman  next  to  whom  I  sat  at  Convent 
Garden  Opera  House  told  me  one  night 
some  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  "Don 
Giovanni"  was  being  performed.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  we  got  into 
conversation,  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  many  memories.  One  was  of 
an  evening  in  the  Scala  Opera  House  in 
Milan,  when  Mario,  then  in  his  old  age, 
was  singing.  He  sang  out  of  tune;  his 
once  so  glorious  voice  was  clearly  out 
of  order,  and  at  last  the  audience  be- 
gan hissing  him.  When  he  heard  this 
unfamiliar  sound  and  realized  that  It 
was  directed  against  himself,  the  grea,t 
artist  trembled  and  his  singing  became 
worse.  The  his.sing  Increased,  and  at 
last  the  curtain  had  to  be  lowered.  "It  ' 
was  one  of  the  most  painful  things  I 
have  ever  seen,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
told  the  story.  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette,,  i 
June  1. 


SENTIMENT. 


jThe  English  vs.      ^"^  °^  revela- 
.V    Tj.  !•  tlons  of  the  sincerity 

the  Itahan 

Attitude  wards  public  favorites 
which  are  so  charming  was  forthcoming 
Bt  the  Prince  of  Wales'  on  Saturday 
Iduring  the  first  performance  of  "The 


The  name  of  Fanny  Davenport  was  lli 
for  years  a  household  word.   Young  'ji 
collesians  put  her  photographs  on  the  i 
insmtlepiece   or   in   the   edge  of  a 
lookiiig  gl.'iss.    Born  into  a  famous 
theatrical    family,    she  brilliantly 
played  many,  pan  s,  and  appearing  in 
rlramas   by   Sardou    was  j)opitlarly 
Icnown  as  the  American  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 

Personal    property    belonging  to 
Miss  Davenpoit  v/as  sold  a;  auction 
in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  A 
locket  containing  her  portrait  and  a 
lock  of  her  mother's  hair  was  put 
fp.    Miss  Davenport  had   worn  it 
constantly  during  the.  last  years  of 
her  life,_  The  locket  itself  was  valu- 
able. There  wa.s  a  bid  of  one  dollar 
and    seventy-five    cents.    The  auc- 
tioneer  was   dumb   with  astonish- 
ment.   Finally  he  gathered  himself 
together  and  said  that  there  must 
\i&   some   misunderstanding.  "Miss 
Davenport  loved  it  better  than  her 
life.  She  never  took  it  from  her  neck 
while  she  was  living  and  died  with  it 
clasped  next  to  her  heart,  for  it  con- 
tained the  love  token  of  her  mother. 
Again  think  of  sentiment  and  its 
value.  How  much  am  I  offered  now?" 
Some  one  bid  two  dollars  and  thus 
possessed    it.     Sentiment  brought 
twenty-five  cents. 

Some  weeks  before  this  sale,  the 
curio  collection  of  a  Philadelphian 
went  to  the  auction  room.  Two 
whiskey  bottles  into  which  was 
lilown  the  name  of  E.  C.  Booz,  a  dis- 
tiller in  Philadelphia  about  1840, 
brought  $28  and  $30.  They  were 
empty,  but  there  is  a  tradition, 
wholly  unfounded,  that  Mr.  Booz's 
brand  of  whiskey  was  so  popular 
that  it  brought  the  word  "booze" 
into  the  vernacular.  Ktymologists 
may  point  to  the  old  English  "bouse,"' 
to  an  old  Dutch  word,  or  even  to  the 
Arabic.   The  Philadeiphian  has  nei- 


The    Gc-nnan    air    fleet  throws 
l)ombs  on  sea  coast  and  unfortified 
towns  of  England  and  kills  civilians, 
Women  and  children.   Air  fleets  of 
■  the  allies  retaliate.    Is   there  an,. 
I  such  thing  as  a  sovereignty  of  air? 

"When  airmen  passed  over  Swiss 
jterritory  to  bombard  the  Zeppelin 
factory,  the  British  government  ex- 
I pressed  regret  to  the  Swiss  federal 
council,  but  intimated  that  it  was 
not  prepared  to  recognize  this  suy- 
creignty.  There  is  a  precedent  con- 
cerning private  ownership  In  the  air 
to  be  found  in  English  legal  records. 
jA  man  erected  a  sign  board  that 
projected  from  the 'roof  of  his  prem- 
ises a  few  feet  over  the  field  of  a 
neighbor.  The  owner  of  this  field 
brought  an  action  for  trespass.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  hearing  the  case,  de- 
cided there  was  no  fi-espass,  "seeing 
that  only  the  free  air  was  con- 
cerned." 

But    when    a    swing-bridge  was 
Tected  by  the  Cleveland  city  coun- 
cil across  the   Cuyahoga  river,  the 
ij  bridge  passed  over  a  few  square  feet 
c.f  land.    The  owner  of  this  land 
claimed  "a  good   and  indefeasablo 
I  title  h)  fee  simple  to  the  air  above, 
with  the  tight  to  sell  or  lease  the 
-ame."  The  city  council  had  to  pay 
;nO,000  for  the  privilege- of  swinging 
Hs  bridge  through  this  air. 
Now  if  the  fighting  airship  violates 
Itho  neutrality  of  a  slate  by- passing 
through  air  what  about  wireless  tel- 
'ography?   If  there  Is  a  sovereignty 
of  air,  must  not  the  recognition  in- 
clude   wireless    communication  by 
warring  nations  and  consequent  pro- 
;tibition?    It  looks  as   thotigh  the 
treatises  on  international  law  must 
rll  be  rewritten  in  view  of  what  has  j 
passed  during  the  last  year.  Or  will 
the  nations  follow  the  example  of 
the  Germans  and  throw  overboard 
for  all  time  treatises  on  this  branch 
cf  the  law?  ' 


In  town  let  me  live  Iben.  in 
I'm-  iu  truth  I  oau't  relish  the  counir.v.  uot  I. 
If  onp  must  hare  »  villa  in  summer  to  dwell. 
Oh,  give  me  thp  swoot  shady  side  of  Palt  Mall. 


Mr.  Johnson  Is  Heard  from. 

As  the  World  ATags; 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  suggested  a 
few  days  .igo  that  the  reason  why  I  did 
uot  attend  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon's 
lecture  'n  East  Brewster  was  because 
the  proofs  of  the  last  volume  of  my  co- 
lossal work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and 
Social  Beast"  (eleplisiit  folio;  sold  only 
by  subscription),  busied  me.  Alas,  my 
first  volume,  now  in  the  printer's  hand.s, 
has  not  been  delivered  to  the  subscri- 
bers, nor  liav©  I  been  able  to  send  pre- 
sentation and  autographed  copies  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Eurojiean  scientific 
societies  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  member.  The  printer  has  a 
grossly  commercial  soul  and  I  have  not 
.satisfied  his  absurd  demands.  Tlie  "la.st" 
volume,  to  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  jaun- 
j  ily  alludes,  is  numbered  "23."  It  will 
contain  my  masterly  summing  up  and 
solution  of  the  graver  problems  that 
have  long  vexed  mankind.  It  now  Jooks 
as  though  it  mny  not  be  published  until 
■  aftor  my  death. 

[  There  were  two  reasons  why  I  did 
I  not  attend  Mr.  Witherspoon's  lectures: 
I  I  was  in  Boston  at  the  time  and  the 
journey  to  East  Brewster  was  beyond 
my  means;  and  in  tiie  second  place.  I 
.•■void  all  l<:Cturi'.s,  evon  those  t'rrc  on.'-s 
given  before  the  Drama  League  by 
actors  or  actre-sse.";  fired 
hope  that  the  theatres  w 
playing  may  thus  lie  filled 
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A  Fleeting  Vin 


does  it  now 
II  see  much  of  i 

The  sky,  thp 
1  pines  are 
lis.     Tlie  I 


ihe 
me. 
I 


'Ik 


.  Ihe 
-Nature  still 
I       an  Inde- 
"*    '  '  ■  though  the 

some  of   the  younser 
imined   by   the  ah.i^.- 
^er,  flavoring  extrncis, 
'lamport,    to    the  iov 
I       I.-;,    is    a    rlry    villa.  ( 
!■   trace  of  the  Demon  is  inl 
-  of  certain  Inhabitants  who 
i.    li  •  .    taCi   smell   of  fireworks —f 
Clamportlans,   I  say,   still  delight 

WIS  in  cnamport  a  few  days  ago— 
nd,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  the 
<  s.  took  me  there  in  his  sumptu- 
'  M'linpert  touring  car,  which  was 
th  rifles,  automatic  revolvivs 
I   piece  of  artillery  that,  byi 
a  crank,  discharges  an  1b- 


mber  of  balls  In  a  minute—' 
ase  of  a  hold-up.    While  in  j 
i  talked  with  a  young  fellow, 
he  was  soing  to  work  for  a 
ill  has  extensive  grounds.  I 
')ttager,  .i  wealthy  man,  but 
Mil  considerate.     I  dwelt  on, 
s.   on  the  advantages  that 
•  •■ison  would  enjoy.  "Tes," 
•ion,  who  is  not  renowned  in 
or  his  restless  activity ;  "ves,, 
I  can  get  along  with  them;  they 
their  place." 
1     how  few  city  cottagers,  dwellers 
:i  summer  palaces,  splurging  the  coun- 
try round,  flo  "know  their  place"! 


His  Present  Address. 

T  have  been  searching  for  rooms.  I 
i  n-p  at   "studio   suites,"   at  a 

'  '>:  little  houses  In  the  West 

'■'.I'lO  to  $1500,  smelling  of  ad- 
•les.  with    kitchens  under- 
ted  only  artificially;  suites 
nt  housc.'s  that  came  up  on 
n.s  with  the  suddenness  of  Jonah  s 
I  thought  of  dwelling  in  Chost- 
ill  on  account  of-sthe  good  fir, 
am  told  that  there  is  a  constant 
i>r  dinner  parties  in  that  other- 
that   there  is  a 
■Iff,  and  If  Jones 
i  to  this  house  or 

h.  U  one,  his  visit  is  duly  entered,  .anti 

i. "  name  i.<  expected  to  be  found  also 
■  tin  credit  side.   Besides,  the  distance 

It,  and  while  I  detest  the  man 
s  known  as  Johuny-on-the-Spot, 
1  I  do  not  wish  to  be  far  from  what 
0  poet  describes  as  the  busy  haunts 
'  men. 

ss  at  present  Is  Grenville 
name  attracted  me.  Not 
■bish  reason,  although,  like 
i.iy,  who  wrote  so  bitterly 
we  all  would  like  to  be 
Ukiii,-  on  Beacon  street  with  a 
JJuke.      I    hesitated  between 
ille    Place    and    Blossom  Court, 
i   oime  had  rooms — a  memorial 
will  some  day  no  doubt  mark  the 
-but   tiie   word   Blo.ssom  seemed 
nat    inconsruo^,    and    G  enville 
as  an  address,  will  surely  impress 
i.,iiic  men  of  all  countries,  at  least 
ujse  who  have  never  visited  Boston. 
I    mental  attainments  and  daring  so- 
:     i'al    research    were  appreciated 
should  have  rooms  at  the  ex- 
i.f   the    citv    in    some    liouse  on 
■oking  the  Public 
ltd   with  rclined 
L  Club.     Hut  Bos- 
is.  ancient   Athens,  Ii 
KliMiSR  JOHNSON.  I 
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WAR  AND  WHISKERAGE 

Siberian  soldiers  have  refused  to 
have  their  beards  cut  because  they 
believe  that  their  sha^giness  fright- 
ens the  Germans."  The  French  in  the 
trenches  are  known  as  "poUus." 
which  meana^  literally  "the  hairy." 
In  England  it  is  the  royal  wish  that 
army  officers  should  grow  a  mus- 
tache, but  beards  are  not  in  favor. 
Early  in  the  war  the  British  soldier 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  French  by 
shaving  every  morning  even  when 
the  enemy's  shells  were  searching 
out  the  trench.  .\nd  in  France  a 
general  defining  the  true  "poilu"  as 
a  soldier  that  is  brave,  tenacious  and 
resourceful  has  issued  an  order  that 
the  soldier's  hair  should  be  vigor- 
ously cut  and  his  beard  trimmed,  e.s- 
pecially  on  the  cheelcs.  This  is  an 
urgent  question  of  hygiene,  also  of 
)>earing  and  discipline.  In  England 
the  spectacle  of  a  soldier  in  khaki 
,  n  1  vith  a  beard  is  rare,  so  rare  that 
II  .     lies  attention. 

\  .  tor  Emmanuel  II.  thought  it  the 
fiiM  duty  of  a  soldier  to  look  fero- 
He,  hlm.self,  thinking  he  had 
'       i:)earance  of  a  milksop,  dyed  his 
lustache  blStck,  and  allowpf' 


his  mustache  to  grow  so  that  in  latei 
years  he  would  not  eat  In  public,  toi 
he  was  obliged  to  tie  the  ends  ot 
his  mustache  behind  his  head.  He 
attained  his  purpose.    The  Duchi 
of  Sutherland  said  of  him.  "Vich 
Emmanuel  is  the  only  Knight  of  tlie 
Garter  I  have  ever  seen  who  looks 
as  if  he  would  certainly  have  the 
best  of  it  with  the  Dragon."  "Vet 
Julius  Caesar,  a    soldier    of  some! 
repute  iu  his  day,  was  clean  shaven 
and  a  user  of  depilatories.    Nor  did 
Alexander  the  Great  favor  beard,  side 
whiskers,  or  mustache. 

Old  photograph  albums  bound  in 
Russia  leather  or  plush  in  the  years 
of  our  civil  war  and  the  portraits 
la  the  Rebellion  Record  "show  pri- 
vates and  officers  with  terror-irtspir- 
:  ing  whiskerage.  Even  many  just 
graduated  from  college  boasted  a 
I  wealth  of  beard  that  now  seems  pre- 
posterously precocious.  A  hairy  face 
was  thought  indispensable  to  a  sol- 
dierly appearance;  "bearded  like  the 
pard";  as  in  England  a  mustache  Is 
forbidden  to  a  bishop  or  a  judge  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  a  beard. 
For  many  years*  in  this  country  a 
young  doctor  was  anxious  concerning 
facial  hair;  a  beard  was  the  symbol 
of  knowledge,  experience;  it  entered 
into  a  reassuring  bedside  manner. 
Today  the  physician  prefers  to  be 
clean  shaven  for  niicrobic  reasons, 
and  the  soldier  must  trim  his  beard 
if  he  is  not  compelled  to  go  with- 
out one.  The  art  of  war  has  Indeed 
been  revolutionized. 


The  Herald  spoke  some  time  ago  of 
'  Theodore  Botrel,  whose  songs  have 
cheered  the  French  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  Kxtracts  from  his  songs  have  1 
been  published  In  The  Herald.  We  have  ' 
not  seen  anywhere  a  statement  of  the 
fact  that  this  poet  with  his  wife  made 
a  tour  throughout  Canada  In  1903,  sing- 
ing to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  Jacques  Cartier  monument  at  St. 
ilalo.  At  the  first  concert  in  Montreal,  j 
April  J7,  at  which  the  Archbighop  of' 
Montreal,  Mgr.  BruchesI,  presided, 
there  was  an  audience  of  nearly  3000. 
Botrel  also  visited  Pall  River,  Manches- 
ter, Ijtwiston.  Nashua,  Worcester  and 
other  towns  In  New  England,  where 
there  are  many  Canadians.  There  is 
an  Interesting  account  of  this  visit  in 
Le  Canada  et  la  Bonne  Chanson,  a 
number  ot  La  Bonne  -  Clianson,  edited 
by  Botrel  and  published  monthly  in 
Paris.  Just  before  Botrel  sailed  for 
France  from  New  York,  the  .Mliance] 
Krancaise  organized  a  concert  at  which  1 
Admiral  Rivet,  who  happened  to  be  In  I 
the  harbor  with  the  Tage,  presided. 


anything  sinatklng  of  grlnKoa-rUtt«r  tt\. 
moat  filthy  word  In  the  English  lan- 
guage! 

Ha^  the  wonder  of  Clamport  studied 
this  curious  aberration  of  human  na- 
ture? M.  J.  L. 

I  \  nn,  June  16. 


Four  Birds  and  One  Stone. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

■your  dissertation  on  the  desecration 
through  beflagged  stockings  and  hand- 
kerchiefs reminded  me  of  having  read, 
somewhere,  that  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  Teutonic  soldiers  were  each 
furnished  with  a  handkerchief  on 
which  was  printed  a  very  accurate  map 
of  France.  This  ingenious  scheme 
served  the  double  purpose  of  teaching 
the  Prussians  the  topography  of  the 
enemy's  country  and  furnishing  them 
with  an  object  on  which  to  vent  their 
contemptuous  feelings. 

And  crossing  the  Pyrenees — In  mente, 
of  course — I  wish  to  point  out  to  your 
correspondent,  "S.  B.,"  that  "avocado" 
la  not  Spanish  and,  therefore,  can  not 
mean  anything  In  that  language.  The 
SjMmlsh  for  an  advocate,  a  lawyer, 
Is  "abagado." 

And  while  we  are  In  Spain,  It  were 
well  to  mention — seeing  that  no  true 
Castllian  has  done  so,  so  far — that  the 
"Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  A''atlcan,"  in 
The  Sunday  Herald  of  a  week  ago,  was 
neither  a  bird's  eye  vle^  nor  the  Vati- 
can. Apart  from  that,  the  picture  was 
a  fairly  faithful  representation  ot  the 
Escorlal,— la  octava  maravllla  del 
mundo — which,  unlike  the  Phoenix, _  did 
not  rise  from  its  own  ashes  but  from 
a  rubbish  heap,  hence  Its  name.  It 
was  at  the  Escorlal  that  Its  founder, 
the  bigot  Philip,  heard  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  and  uttered  the 
famous  phrase,  now  parodied  In  a  pop- 
ular ditty:  "I  did  not  send  nj>-  ships 
to  fight  the  tempest." 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  kill  a  fourth 
bird  with  the  same  stone  with  which  I 
have  already  struck  three,  I  will  say 
that  Byron  showed  very  poor  taste  in 
boasting  that  he  could  swear  in  Ger- 
man. That  Is  unpoetlcal,  to  say  the 
least,  and,  besides.  It  Is  far  too  com- 
mon.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  the 
attraction  which  naughty  words.  In  a 
foreign  language,  have  for  the  majority 
of  mankind.  I  knew  a  very  pious 
mlnl8ter-ln-embryo  In  Glasgow  wlio 
never  used  a  cuss  word  In  his  native 
language,  yet  delighted  In  repeating  the 
most  ponderous  Spanish  oaths  tli.it 
came  within  his  ken.  And  In  the 
Pampas  I  have  heard  the  gauchos— wIid 
always  exhibit  the  utmost  contempt  for  ' 


Lovers  of  Chestnuts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  .suggestion  of  Mr.  Morse  in 
'Wednesday's  Herald  that  Handel's 
"Largo"  and  other  popular  classics  be 
omitted  from  the  Pops  program  for  one 
year  hfa  not  been  welcomed  b;^  at  leut 

one  group  of  the  column's  readers.  Does 
not  the  hearty  applause  which  such  se- 
lections receive  indicate  that  they  are 
precisely  what  the  majority  of  Pops's 
patrons  wish  to  hear?  I  know  of  at 
least  eight  persons,  all  well  above  the 
average  in  general  culture,  who  attended 
last  week  expressly  to  hear  selections 
Included  in  Mr.  Morse's  "IndeK  Expurga- 
torlua;" 

During  the  Symphony  season  ample 
opportunity  Is  offered  to  hear  music  not 
in  the  chestnut  class:  why  begrudge 
those  who  love  chestnuts  their  Inning 
for  one  short  month? 

HERBERT  L.  WOOLHISER. 

Boston,  June  17. 


War  Note. 

Small  hoys  In  London,  with  paper 
hats,  leggings  and  wooden  swords,  are 
singing  a  song  of  which  the  chorus  goei 
something  like  this: 

Wb  don't  like  German  sausage. 

We  don't  like  sauerkraut. 

We  don't  like  German  lager  beer 
-   And  W8  don't  like  Germans  living  here; 

We  don't  like  German  bands — 

They  make  us  feel  so  111, 

We  don't  like  German  measles  and 

We  don't  like  Kaiser  BUI. 


Long-Distance  Preachers. 
Some  expressed  surprise  that  while  the 
voices  of  certain  actors  and  actresses  In 
the  Greek  plays  In  the  Stadium  were  not 
alway.s  audible,  the  voices  of  the  singers 
in  "Siegfried"  were  heard  at  the  end 
of  the  Stadium  farthest  from  the  stage, 
when  only  the  brass  Instruments  re- 
minded the  hearers  that  ain  orchestra 
was  playing.  Perhaps  In  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  dramas,  it  was  a  matter  of 
diction,  not  merely  one  of  volume  or 
carrying  power.  Open-air  preaching, 
for  Instance,  has  been  heard  from  a 
great  distance.  Mrs.  Ollphant  In  her 
life  of  Edward  Irving  says  that  he  had 
been  clearly  heard  on  some  occasions 
half  a  mile.  Black  John  Russell  of  Kil- 
marnock was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
a  full  mile,  "though  not  perhaps  intelll- 
grtbly."  Someone  writing  to  Jameson's 
Journal  In  1828  stated  that  at  the  west 
end  of  Dumferllne  he  heard  part  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Black  In  a 
tent  at  Calrneyhlll.  He  did  not  "miss 
a  word,  though  the  distance  must  be 
something  about  two  miles."  The 
preacher  was  famed  for  a  clear  voice 
and  distinct  speaking  "and  the  wind, 
which  was  steady  and  moderate,  came 
In  the  direction  of  the  sound."  Mr. 
George  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly,  who  Is  a 
deep  thinker  and  renowned  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  his  scientific  attainments, 
tells  us  that  hearing  in  the  open  air 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  speak- 
er's voice,  the  conditions  of  the  surface 
and  the  hygrometrlc  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 


The  Sympathetic  Watch. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw  has  communicated 
a  paper  on  the  variation  of  watches 
to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Stating  the  fart  that  a  watch  worn  all 
day  may  not  miss  or  Jump  a  second, 
but  hung  by  the  bedside  It  will  be  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  out  of  the  way 
In  the  rfiornlug,  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  that 
irregularities  arc  due  to  a  change  of 
angl'i.  Another  scientific  man  says 
that  the  whole  matter  may  be  reduced 
to  rhythmic  motion.    "To  put  It  roughly, 

'  the  watch  likes,  or  does  not  like,  yourpar- 

,  ticular  skip,  jump,  stump  or  decent  walk." 
We  know  a  man,  apparently  as  sane 
as  the  great  majority  of  his  follows, 
who  believes  that  his  watch  sho^vs  the 
state  of  his  health.  The  watch  Is  an 
excellent  one,  but  a.i  soon  as  the  owner 

, "begins  to  run  down,  the  watch  besin."! 
to  lose.  As  he  picks  up,  the  watch  Is 
again  trustworthy.  Has  a  wjtch  any 
sympathy  with  the  person  that  carries 
it?  Does  a  fine  one  rejoice  when  the 
owner  boasts  that  he  has  "the  correct 
time  to  a  second"  and  thus  bores 
others?  Is  an  expensive  watch  ashamed 
of  its  owner  when,  rich  and  vulgar,  he 

'  flourlihea  ItT 

I  MAJESTIC  THEAARB  —  Edmund 
Ereese,  supported  by  the  Lonergan 
flayers  In  "Tlie  Spendthrift,"  a  play  In 

!  four  %ict8  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne. 

I  Monty  Ward  Eddie  Phelan 

Kranoei  Ward  Amy  RIcard 

I  Clarice  Van  Zandt  Winifred  Wellington 

;  HloTiard   Ward  Edmund  Breese' 

Klise,  Frances's  Maid  Florence  bee 

Aunt  Grttchen  Anna.  Layng 

■Philip  CartiviiBht. . . .  Lester  Lonergan 

'  Suffern  Thome  John  Meehan 

Mr.  Browne's  play  was  Ili-st  seen  here 
in  1911.  The  following  year  it  was  pre- 
sented bv  the  St.  James  Slock  Company. 
The  characters  are  all  familiar.  There 
is  the  long  suffering  and  devoted  hus- 
band, the  linnet-headed  wife,  the  trusted- 
friend,  the  villain,  the  estimable  -^'"t- 

Mrs.  Ward  is  extravagpnl.  •  "' 
sielflsh  and  unwilling  to  bear  children. 
When  her  hu.sband  is  on  th--  verge  of 
bankruptcy  she  borrows  $20,000  to  save 
1,er.<'elf  and  incidentally  him  from 
,  .  ..,.,1     t",,  I    ,  ,  ■       rnf..rtMirit.-Iv     M  •■ 


Ward  »\m''yc.—'^r^'  , 
loaned  by  Aunt  nr.  'ri„  n  M 
Ilea  and  there  Is  a 
her    bedroom,    dun.ig    « 1'  ;^ 
obliged  to  summon  the  villain,  .sn 
Thome     by    telephone.  Mr. 
IdmUs  the'  loan,  but  ""^ 

r  r-g^ve^-fesr^'^Mr^^Va^tr^r  ^h^  \ 
frusted^friend.  is  ^tunate  in  ^scover- 
mg  her  boarding  house  and  tliere  is 
reconciliation  between  Mr. 
.  h'ls  Frances,  now  reformed  and  repeni  , 

^  Mr.  Breese  was  warmly  welcomed  last ; 
evening  by  a  '"««,.f"f'trjustit"to  ?he  : 
rlenced  actor,  he  "i'''  dlenlty 
part  of  ward  and  played  ^'"^  'J^f^"^;^ 
and  commendable  "stramt  Miss  Uicoro 
was  appropriately  petulant  l°^h^g. 
tearful  and  penitent.  Miss  i<7"Aner. 
sonusing  as  Aunt  Cetchen  Mr^  Loner_ 

gan  was  kindly  and  g^^'^rfce  wire 
trlght,  while  ll°";y,^"''by'''^;'."pu^?In 
acceptably  impersonated  by  Jar.  jru 

■'"^/^rwr^'M^Vcese  wiU  appear  In 
"The  Mister  Mind."  ^vhlle  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  woman  "  will  be  defe.red. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "Tears 
of  Dlscietton,"  a  comedy  In  three  acti 
by  Frederic  Hatton  and  Fanny  Locke 
Hatton., 

Michael  Doyle  William  P.  Carleton 

Christopher  Dallas  Theodore  Frtel  ua 

Farrell  Howard,  Jr  n.  p  .'.d  M' 

Amos  Thomas  ' 

John  Strong.  M"< 

Melz  

Mrs.  Farrell  Howard  Mi- 
Mrs.   Margaret  Brlnton. . .  .Miss  1' 

..iinna  Merkel  Mlsf 

\  "Years  of  Discretion,"  first  plav', 
I  here  by  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Eth  ' 

■  Shannon,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  In 
'  January.   1914,   was   presented   for  the 

first  time  by  the  Craig  Players  at  the 
I  Castle  Square  Theatre  yesterday.  It  is 
I  a  delightful  comedy  of  belated  amori.^ls 
'  an  exuberant  satire  on  the  weakness^.- 

of  middle  age.  The  character  drawing 
I  is  excellent,  the  dialogue  crisp  a^id  well 
j  turned;  the  Incidents  of  the  plot  arir 
I  Indescribably  amusing. 

Mr.s.  Farrell  Howard,  an  attractlvt 
:  but  sedate  widow  of  Brookltne.  wean.  - 

■  ot   dull   and   benevolent  respectabilii 
.Visiting  Mrs.  Brlnton  in  New  Tork,  sl'.- 

renews  her  youth.  Mrs.  Brlnton  Is  m1-' 
a  widow,  but  given  to  cigarettes,  coc  k- 
tails, frivolity  and  man-b,altlng.  She  h  i 
one  great  friend,  John  Strong,  who  ha.^ 
waited  for  her  some  10  years  with  as- 
tonishing fidelity. 

With  the  deft  assistance  of  a  French 
maid,  false  hair,  rouge,  striking  cos- 
tumes and  other  accessories.  Mrs,  How- 
ard appears  far  less  than  the  48  ycai-; 
to  which  she  confesses.  She  flirts  \v:i.li 
her  hostesses  "tame  bears,"  Am.  ^ 
Thomas,  a  Socialist,  and  amateur  piii'.- 
anderer,  an  authority  on  the  varietu - 
of  love;  Michael  Doyle,  an  ardent  Irish- 
man, who  has  a  way  with  him,  and; 
Christopher  Dallas,  a  millionaire  cluli 
man,  all  three  turned  50.  The  fasclnai 
ing  widow  soon  loses  her  heart  to  I'a:- 
las.  She  marries  him,  but  the  thought 
of  a  honeymoon  around  the  world  in' 
tight  shoes,  tighter  stays  and  uncom- 
fortable clothes  frightens  her.  She  <  ihi- 
fesses  her  misgivings,  that  she  is  <■■ 
longer  young;  that  she  prefers  com!  i 
to  tempestuous  love.  Dallas  as.^-ni'- 
sympathetically.  He,  too,  pulls  out  . 
skull  cap  and  acknowledges  a  rheumati 
knee.  They  abandon  the  trip  and  settW 
down  in  contented  ease  at  her  Brook- 
line  home. 

Less  charming  variations  of  jMrs. 
Howard's  type  are  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  town  and  village.  They  do  not 
reside  exclusively  in  TJrookline,  but  in- 
habit other  suburbs,  the  Back  Bay,  the 
waterside  of  Beacon  street.  Every  , 
boarding  house  boasts  of  one  or  more  ; 
of  these  grotesque  parodies  of  youth. 
Demons  in  their  treatment  of  their  fel- 
I  low  boarders,  let  a  masculine  visitor  ap- 
pear and  they  coo,  purr  or  gambol  %vlth 
comic  and  desperate  vivacity. 

There    are    variations    of    the  type 
There  is  the  fat  and  florid  variety,  >  i  ■ 
women  at  heart;  the  lean  and  Ik 
woman,  heavily  wrinkled,  flamboyai.ti 
rouged,  with  store  teeth  of  the  whistMr  , 
make,  who  cackles  of  former  contin.  > 
or  coming  marriage.    Then  there  is  the 
experienced  man-baiter  who  prides  her; : 
self  upon  her  collection  of  stories  anij 
languidly  monopolizes  the  only  men  atj 
a  tea. 

But  Mrs.  Howard  is  much  more  thanj 
a  mere  product  of  artifices  and  a  com-;, 
posite   complexion.       She   is   at  heart 
wholesome.    She  is  winsome,  comets  in 
middle  age,  still  desirable.    The  pn'  t  - 
exacting  and  requires  a  skilled  act..--, 
a  brilliant  comedian.    Miss  Olsson  a.wi: 
a   fair  performance.    She  was  at  her 
best  in  the  second  act  when  battling  in 
rapid  succession  with  her  three  suitora 
and  her  son,  the  "spinster-'oachelor."  \ 
Mr.  Friebus  played  Dallas  with  dig-^ 
nity   and   a    certain   distinction.  Mr* 
Carelton    was    excellent         the  ficrj-J 
Michael  Doyle.      His  brogue  was  rlrti 
and  it  did  not  desert  him  in  impasslonec? 
moments.    Miss  Barnicoat  was  an  at-' 
tractive  Mrs.  Brlnton  and  Mr.  Meek  w.is 
photographically  real  In  his  porti 
of  Farrell  Howard.    Mr.  Reeley  v., 
I  persistent  Amos  and  Mr.  Ernst  a  model 
tjutler. 

I     "The  Yellow  Ticket"  will  be  the  play 
next  week. 


DOLiGLAS  FAIRBANKS 

HEADS  B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILl 

^Ernest  R.  Ball  and  Others  Help  to 
Make  up  Program. 

Last  nighfs  aiullence  at  B.  F.  KeUli> 
;hoalie   got   full    measure    for  thair 
monpA  -it  was  an  evening  of  lauirliter. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  provided  Douglas  Fair- 
banks with  a  role  especially  suited  to 
him  as  Robert  Jlornblower  In  the  up- 
roarious sketch.  "A  Resrular  Business 
Man' —a  congenial  role  for  a  contfenlal 
comedian.  Mr.  Fairbanks  lias  added  an 
acrol)atlc  touch  that  Is  not  out  ol!  place 
with  tlm  choracter.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was 
abl.v  supported  by  Patricia  Colllni?e. 
Her  typewrillst  was  a  picture  in  her 
ilosp  iir  and  again  in  her  ecstasy  as  she 
iHhc  1(1  tlie  metamorphosis  of  Horn- 
bloiMj-.  Isabel  West,  Frank  Munroe 
iin.l  l'"r.Tnk  Williams  added  to  the  en- 
Jo\  iii.  nt  of  the  sketch. 

lest  11.  Ball,  composer  of  popular 
s  contributed  a  unique  entertain- 
Besides  meyjdles  that  have  been 
suuK  the  world  ovier,  he  was  especially 
at  home  In  the  Irish  melodies  of  his 
;  own  composition.  His  "Mother  Ma- 
chree"  was  sung-  in  a  tender  vein;  the 
sentimental  line  was  nicely  brouarht  out 
It  was  a  decided  contrast  to  rils  presen- ' 
tation  of  "McCarthy,"  which  he  shouted 
out  as  a  battle  song. 

Farber  girls— Constance  and  Irene- 
amused  In  a  singing  and  dancing  sketch. 
Their  act  is  nicely  dressed  and  may  be 
said  to  be  removed  from  the  conven- 
tional singing  and  dancing  act. 

A  number  that  pleased  was  Ralph 
Dunbar's  Nine  White  Hussars  —  a  band 
that  added  a  singing  act  to  their  in- 
strumental numbers. 

Another  clever  act  was  the  "Fifty- 
Fifty"  of  Harry  H.  Richards  and  Bessie 
Kyle. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  PIpfax  and 
Panic.  European  novelty  clowns;  Prince 
Lai  Mon  Kim,  Chinese  tenor;  the 
Cycling  Brunettes;  the  Balzar  Sisters, 
In  an  aerial  act,  and  the  Pathe  Weekly 
Pictures. 

I .    i-b  111  r 

MR.  WILDER'S  WATCH 


I  liat  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  left 
bpbind  him  property  valued  at  over 
fi  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  car- 
ried a  watch  and  chain  worth  only  ^ 
(6uc  dollar  and  a  half  is  thought  by 
ttaiiy  to  be  remarkable.  It  is  stated 
that  his  remaining  jewelry  is  valued 
It  only  two  dollars — a  scarfpin  and 
■ing  worth  one  dollar  each.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  pin  is  not  re- 
vealed; perhaps  it  wa?  a  moss- 
agate,  of  the  sort  popular  in  the  late 
Sixties,  especially  dear  to  brakemen; 
perhaps  it  was  a  specimen-pin,  such 
as  excited  the  appetite  of  the  Emu 
in  Bret  Harte's  poem.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ring.  All  this  is  im- 
material. 

The  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Wilder, 
Well-to-do,  a  favorite  on  the  lecture 
platform  and  in  vaudeville,  with  a 
constant    earning   capacity,  should 
carry  a  watch  of  trifling  value.    Let ' 
it  be  granted  that  the  watch  was  a  ■ 
fair  time-keeper;  as  trustworthy,  for  • 
a  year  at  least,  as  those  of  Amer- , 
lean  or  Swiss  make  sold  at  a  high 
liriee.    Was   his  choice  whimsical,  1 
as  that  of  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  [ 
member  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
who  years  ago,  reproached  for  car- 
rying an  enormous  silver  turnip,  an- 1- 
Bwered:    "A  good  watch,  my  dearl 
iir,  is  vulgar."  I 
The  rich,  and  Mr.  Wilder  may  be  i 
reckoned  among  them  in  the  great 
averaging,  often  have  their  little  af- 
fectations.    This   one   chooses   his ' 
Btaw  hat  out  of  a  Box  or  barrel  ou 
tne  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hatter's;  ' 
this  one  smokes  and  sings  the  praises 
of  an  insufferable  cigar;   that  one 
delights   in   slop   garments   and  a 
"shocking-bad"  hat.    Not  from  the  1 
thrift  that  is  akin  to  meanness;  not 
from  the  fear  of  dying  in  the  poor ' 
house  that  hangs  over  the  head  ofj 
many  wealthy  men;    but  probably 
from  a  curiously  indirect  wish 
remind  others  that  they  could  afford 
lany  luxury,  rather  than  from  nny  i\i> 
iBire  to  appear  simple,  unpretentious 
Citizens.    Sometimes  they  go  too  Tap 
in  this  direction  and  are  a  nuisance 
to  their  families  and  neighbors.  As 
lor  Mr.  Wilder's  reticence  in  pins,  cuff 
>uttons  and  rings — ^that  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  watch  and  chain  were  worth 
only  $1.50.  Was  the  chain  of  steel 
;]■  or  a  leather  string?  It  matters  not. 
j  Th  e  wonderers  at  Mr.  Wilder's  ia- 
Biriiificant  watch  forget  one  thing:  i 
hf  «  as  a  professional  humorist.  Per- 1 
hi    -  h       -  ->•:,.  of  his  little 


 ,  .      ,  ,  hlH 

name  to  be  nienlnHied  wiole  to  The 
Herald  that  Myron  W.  Whitney  was  a 
"piano-key  maker"  and  he  mentioned 
the  factory  where  the  sinner  worked. 
"W.  IT.  Q."  now  writes;  "Your  corre- 
spondent has  undoubtedly  mixed  Myron 
Whitney  up  with  Mllo  Whitney,  who 
was  a  prominent  piano-key  maker  In 
those  days." 

A  correspondent  dating  his  letter 
"Muddy  River  neere  Boston,  June  18," 
writes:  "In  the  columns  of  one  of  your 
neighbors  a  few  weeks  ago  a  query  was 
started  to  find  out  the  source  of  the 
saying  'not  worth  Hannah  Cook'.'  A 
discussion  ensued.  Various  Hannah 
Cooks  in  this  country  and  abroad  were 
named  as  the  true  source.  And  yet, 
down  on  the  Cape,  my  old  grandmother 
used  always  to  say:  'Not  worth  Hannah 
Cook's  sauce.'  It  always  sounded  quite 
English  to  me,  and  does  yet." 

Balzac's  Cypher. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  edition  of  "Physlologle  du  Mar- 
iage,"  which  is  the  edition  most  readily 
attainable  In  Boston  of  Balzac's  com- 
plete works,  has  the  hodge-podge  re- 
ferred to  by  "J.  B."  as  a  cypher.  The 
editor  of  this  edition  expresses  a  some- 
what different  view,  and  gives  reasons 
for  regarding  the  arrangement  of  letters 
as  entirely  haphazard.  Tho  editor  thinks, 
If  1  am  not  mistaken,  that  at  this  point 
the  author's  views  were  not  fully  de- 
fined, and  he  took  refuge  in  obscurity, 
as  many  other  writers  have  done  not  so 
obviously.  Perhaps  he  was  "putting 
something  over"  on  the  puzzled  reader. 

I  note  that  you  write  Welsh  "rabbit." 
Have  you  at  any  time  in  your  columns 
taken  up  the  controversy  between  the 
"rabbiters"  and  the  "rarebltters"  ? 

Now  if  you  can  tell  me  the  origin  of 
Boche  for  German  (the  expression  ap- 
parently gating  from  the  present  war), 
you  will  confer  a  favor.  In  my  curios- 
ity, I  may  be  committing  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  for  apparently  the  expression 
Is  used  by  the  French  in  a  spirit  not 
altogether  friendly.  K. 

Boston,  June  18. 

"Welsh  rabbit"  is  right  and  "Welsh 
rarelJit"  is  wholly  and  absurdly  wrong. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  more 
than  once  in  The  Herald.  "Boche"  de- 
serves a  separate  paragraph.— Ed. 


"Boche." 

Various  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  "Boche,"  applied  by  the  French 
to  Germans  In  the  fighting  line,  have 
been  given.  It  hag  been  said  that  the 
word  is  an  abbreviation  of  "alboche," 
which  was  fairly  common  before  this 
war.  But  M.  L.  Sainean  will  not  have 
it  so.  In  a  letter  to  Le  Temps,  he  says 
that  "Boche"  Is  a  clipped  form  of 
"caboche,  "a  low  Latin  word  for  noddle" 
(caput,  head).  In  1863  it  appeared  in  a 
slang  dictionary  as  "mauvais  sujet." 
It  next  took  on  the  meaning  of  numskull 
or  bungler.  About  1870  it  was  applied  to 
German  workmen  in  French  workshops. 
Alboche  is  a  sort  of  compound  of  Alle- 
manA'  and  boche.  "Bosche"  is  not  cor- 
rect. Tho  IDaily  Chronicle,  discussing 
French  trencli  slang,  saya  that,  "by  one 
oi  the  mii'iiculous  fr.ealta  of,  Jiaiiguaxe, 

the  word  conveys  the  essential  idea  to 
almost  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
war,  even  without  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  French  slang.  In  discussions 
upon  the  origin  of  our  word  'bosh,'  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  in  German 
'Bosch'  is  the  equivalent  of  our  'swipes.' 
And  the  English  'bosh'  appears  to  be 
pure  Turkish,  meaning  'empty.'  It  has 
very  probably  come  to  us  through  the 
gypsies." 

In  French  slang  "Marmite,"  the  in- 
nocent saucepan,  is  now  a  heavy  shell. 
The  word  "zlgouiller,"  borrowed  from 
the  speech  of  the  Apache,  means  to 
"stick  a  knife  into,"  "to  bayonet." 
"Artiflot,"  a  gunner,  Is  made  up  of 
"artilleur"  and  "fiflot"  (a  common  sol- 
dier). "CrapouiUot,"  a  little  toad,  iS  the 
squat,  little  French  mortar. 


A  Venerable  Pun. 

A3  the  World  Wags. 

The  annual  .suggestion  that  an  effigy 
of  Fanny  Ellsler  might  adorn  the  sum- 
mit of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  in  grate- 
ful recognition  of  the  considerable  sum 
.added  to  Its  languishing  funds  from 
la  benefit  given  by  the  danseuse,  was 
icommented  on  at  the  Association  meet- 
ling  on  Thursday.  Even  though  dancing 
Is  becoming  a  kind  of  religion,  it  Is  Im- 
probable that  the  gratitude  of  that  dis- 
Itinguished  body  will  ever  take  this  con- 
crete form.  It  was  after  Dr.  Brown's 
excellent  luncheon  that  one  of  the  con- 
vives remarked  that  any  memorial  of 
a  gift  from  Fanny  might  have  been 
made— not  by  way  of  legacy— but  by  leg- 
a-see.    O  Pudor!        THE  OLD  'UN. 

Boston,  June  19. 

This  pun  rrnhnblv  ''intos  bnck  to  thf 


fli"t  .1,11 -,  r  .111  ine  j-.ngiisn  Rtan.  ti,,ii 
I  iiihoritcd  it  fruni  a  brilliant  member  of 
(tho  nobility.    An  extract  from  Daniel 

v\eb.ster'8  legendary  tribute  to  Fanny 
J  inlRht  be  In.scribed  pn  the  monument 
j  where  all  could  read  it.    Is  It  true  that 

the  Bunker  Hill  .Monument  Association 

always  sings  at  least  one  verse  of  "Tli. 

Sword  cf  Bunker  Hill"  at  its  solerm 

mectina-s?"— Ed. 
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War  Notes. 

Although  American  Intervention  In  the 
war  would  not  very  materially  increase 
the  number  of  soldiers  fighting  on  our 
side.  It  would  mean  a  notable  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  medical  corps 
attached  to  the  armies  of  tho  allies.  In 
proportion  to  Its  numbers,  the  American 
is  better  off  than  any  other  for  doc-  » 
tors— all    first-rate    men    selected  by 
means  of  a  stiff  competitive  examlna-  ' 
tlon.  Humanity  is  indebted  to  them  for 
many  valuable  contributions  to  medical  , 
science.    The  sanitary  triumph  of  the  ! 
occupation  of  Cuba  was  due  to  tho  re-  1 
searches  made  by  a  board  of  American 
army    doctors,    which    established  the 
truth  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  the 
transmission  of  yellow  fever.   Later  on 
this  discovery  rendered  possible  the  dig- 
ging   of    tho     Panam  a  canal.— Dally 
Chronicle  (London). 

Here  is  confidence:  Henry  .Sotheran 
&  Co.,  long  established  booksellers  in 
I  London,  publish  this  advertisement 
jln  Notes  and  Queries:  "Bibliotheca 
Chemico-Mathematica.  .  .  .  The  Illus- 
trated Library  Edition  will  be  published 
soon  after  the  victory  of  the  Allies." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  puzzles  to 
.solfcp    was    Bradshaw's  "Continental 

IGUTcle."  We  say  "was"  for  the  last 
number  appeared  in  Augu.st  of  last  year 
wliou  only  a  few  copies  were  sold.  Wliat 
changes  may  not  the  ftext  }ssue  reveall 

CRIST  PIECES  PLAYED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

j  "Egyptian  Impressions,"  four  short 
pieces  by  Bainbridge  Crist,  were  played 
for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  the  Pop 
concert  at  Symphony  Hall  last  evening. 

The  first,  "Caravans,"  represents  the 
caravans  cortiing  over  the  sands  out  of 
the  eastern  twilight,  exchanging  un- 
couth greetings  and  passing  on  again. 
The  second,  "To  the  Mummy."  sug- 
gests that  the  body  of  dream-dust  and 
slumlaer"  was  once  "aching  with  pas-  - 
sion  and  tears."  The  third  Is  "Kate-  - 
bet,"  an  ancient  priestess,  and  the 
fourth,  "A  Desert  Song,"  "There  is  a 
feverish  famine  in  my  veins." 

Mr.  Crist,  a  young  American  com- ; 
poser,  is  a  pupil  of  Paul  Juon.  These ' 
pieces  were  composed  in  London  three  i 
years  ago.  There  is  no  attempt  to ' 
simulate  Egyptian  music.  Modern  in 
thought  and  feeling  Mr.  Crist's  work 
shows  imagination,    originality    and  a 

Iskilful  use  of  color. 


/  /' 


MR.  MORRIS  THE  CRITIC 


Mr.  Grouverneur  Morris,  who  in 
years  gone  by  wrote  entertaining 
short  stories,  frees  his  mind  concern- 
ing novels  and  tales  by  Americans. 
His  criticism  is  destructive,  especial- 
ly in  the  matter  of  the  short  story. 
"In  the  early  days  there  was  Poe — 
there's  no  writer  of  prose  or  poetry 
equal  to  him  alive  today.  But  who 
else  was  there?"  "Irving?  Why  he 
couldn't  write  short  stories."  "In 
America  we  have  had  only  one  novel 
— 'Huckleberry  Finn.'  " 

Mr.  Morris  should  be  taken  serious- 
ly. His  opinions  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Times;  not  in  a  delib- 
jerately  comic  weekly.  When  he  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis  "has 
it  all  over  Froissart  as  a  chronicler"; 
when  he  pats  the  "prolific"  and  "indus- 
trious" Thackeray  on  the  head,  and 
says  "He  wrote  a  lot  and  most  of  it 
was  pretty  good";  he  is  not  jesting. 
The  mature  opinions  of  an  author  of 
■  quick  sellers"  should  be  gravely 
considered. 

Poe  was  the  only  writer  of  short 
stories  before  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  cul- 
tivated this  field  of  literature.  There 
was  Hawthorne,  regarded  by  old- 
fashioned  judges  as  a  pretty  fellow 
in  his  day.  There  were  Herman 
Melville  with  his  "Piazza  Tales,"  in- 
rlading  "The  Bell  Tower";  Fitz 
James  O'Brien  with  his  remarkable 
"Diamond  Lens"  and  other  fantastic 
tales.  Pltz  Hugh  Ludlow,  a  grace- 
ful writer  endowed  with  fancy  and 
humor.  Are  H.  C.  Bunner  and  Frank 
R.  Stockton  so  soon  forgotten?  Is 
Mr.  Morris  unacquainted  with  the 
short  stories  of  Miss  Alice  Brown 


(and  Ml/b  Sarah  O.  Jewett?  Edward 
'  ''"^  eret!  Hale  wrote  two  or  three  tales 

1 1  /ill  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I'oor  old  Irving! — There's  his  "Rip 
Vai/  Winkle."  Mr.  Morris  asks 
"wbere  can  you  find  a  duller  story 
01-  one  with  worse  technique?  .lust 
think  of  what  Rudyard  Kipling  or 
Richard  Harding  Davis  could  do  with 
such  a  plot  as  that!"  To  use  a  col- 
loquial expression,  Mr.  Davis,  or  Mr. 
Kipling,  would  not  do  a  thing  to  it. 

Let  there  be  no  injustice.  Mr. 
Morris  does  mention  Miss  Wilkins. 
"Think  what  the  story  of  New  Eng- 
land life  was  before  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
taught  them  how  to  write  about  New 
England."  Again  there  is  the  name 
of  Hawthorne.  Was  he  wholly  ignor- 
ant of  the  New  England  tempera- 
ment? Had  he  not  the  gift  of  ob- 
servation and  that  of  expression? 
Could  Sylvester  Judd's  "Margaret" 
have  been  written  by  any  other  than 
a  New  Englander?  Perhaps  after  all 
Mr.  Morris  is  a  humorist.  His  opin- 
ions, then,  should  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  page  with  Mr.  John  Kendrick 
Bangs's  "Lines  from  a  Jester's  Note- 
booli." 


.\galn  and  aprain  I  request  you  to  bp 
merry;  If  anything  trouble  your  hearts  or 
vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  It, 
let  it  pass.  And  this  I  en.loln  you,  not  as 
a  divine  alone,  but  a»  a  physician;  for 
without  this  mirth,  which  Is  tlic  life  and 
quintessence  of  physic,  medicines  and 
'A'halsoevfT  Is  used  and  applied  to  prolone 
thi!  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead  and  of  no 
force. 


Concerning  Headlines. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Taking  my  pen  In  hand  to  write  of 
other  matters,  m.v  eye  Is  struck  by  .such 
a  wonderful  headline  that  I  am 
diverted,  and  I  trust  you  will  be.  (Yea, 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
grammatical  construction,  but  it  is  good 
enough  for  a  newspaper.) 
TAFT  IN  BATHTUB  CAUSES  OVER- 
FLOW. 

What  a  literary  artist  Is  the  writer 
of  this  headline;  How  pregnant  tho 
statement,  how  clear,  and  how  scientif- 
ically accurate.  How  much  more  pre- 
cise than  one  In  last  evening's  paper 
(not  The  Herald), 
I  LEMON    FOR  MUNICH 

BEER  IS  SHORT 
What  Is  a  lemon  for  Munich  beer,  and 
why  should  it  be  short?  But  all  the 
letter-press  added  to  the  first  hea<iliiui 
adds  not  a  jot  or  tittle  to  its  vivid- 
ness. This  is  what  schools  of  Journal- 
!  ism  should  do.  but  don't.  Mr.  Taft,  we 
all  know,  "bulks  large"  before  the  pub- 
lic. Also  in  the  bathtub.  I  am  try- 
ing to  work  in  the  phrase  that  he  is 
"at  grips"  with  something,  but  never 
mind  now.  When,  five  years  or  so  ago, 
Hubert  Latham  nearly  crossed  the 
Fngllsh  Channel  In  an  aeroplane,  and 
fell  in,  the  Paris  Illustration  published 
a  two-page  picture  of  him  labelled,  "A 
Modern  Icarus."  Now  it  I  had  been  the 
headlinesman,  ct  whatever  you  caJl 
him,  I  should  have  put  it, 

TAFT  AS  ARCHIMEDES. 
FUN  FOR  THE  PHYSICIST. 

Surely  Mr.  Taft,  head  of  his  class  at 
dear  old  Yale  in  days  before  the  elective 
system,  must  have  known  that  Archi- 
medes, as  celebrated  in  his  day  in  Syra- 
cuse as  Mr.  Bryan  in  ours,  made  the 
s.ime  identical  experiment  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  language  used  by 
.\rchimedes  on  that  occasion  is  un- 
printable, simply  because  the  linotype 
has  no  Greek  font.  Mr.  Taft's  for  a 
quite  other  reason.  Doubtless  you  can 
supply  a  pat  quotation  from  Diogenes 
Vegctabilis  Hydraulica  Domestica. 

1  am  interested  in  sour  article  on  the 
Delights  of  Trash,  We  cannot  alwa.vs 
be  reading  Milton  or  Dante,  or  even  the 
newspapers.  My  friend  Sir  Ernest  liuth- 
crfoid.  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for 
his  work  on  radium,  tells  me  that  when 
nervously  exhausted,  after  a  long  day's 
work,  he  reads  the  frothiest  French 
novels  while  lying  in  bed  until  2  in  the  i 
morning.  Mr.  Edison,  we  know,  never 
goes  to  bed  at  all.  Some  of  us,  when 
f.Ttisued  write  to  the  papers. 

i  .see  that  Mr.  Ilerrman  Riddor  re- 
niaiks  that  we  are  cursed  with  the 
.■same  language  as  the  English.  So  we 
are.  Somehow  I  like  it,  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  distinguished  scientist,  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Berlin, 
but  now  living  in  London,  comments  as  1 
follows.  His  name  is  Lindemann.  i 
leave  you  to  guess  his  nationality.  He 
sa>  3,  speaking  of  the  short,  cxpreeslve 
iigna  devl«ed  by  the  ICnclish,  IUm  th«  { 

familiar  one,  "Pennies  only,"  over  a 
slot,  that  in  Germany  this  would  read: 
"Wer  etwas  anderes  als  ein  Zehnfen- 
nigstueck  in  diesen  Sshlltz  hineinwlrft 
wlrd  polizeilich  bestraft."  I  am  afrai<> 
tliat  1  have  shortened  it  a  little,  but  it 
shows  the  intention.  German  is  a  good 
language.  In  my  business  I  have  to 
read  more  of  it  than  any  other.  At  the 
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wr.iii-i    .'f   w  .'l<-.)i,v,    trio  mayor  urclpr 
the  t  ntlp  to  be  stowed.    This  pl«asi>d 
the  corporation  so  much  that  they  elect- 
ed him  mayor  ntne  llmea  running. 


fing,   "Confound   their  | 

politics,  iru.siiate  their  knavish  tricks."'! 
But  I  like  the  Germans.  They  are  a  bit 
one-sided,  however. 

Under  ^he  caption  "A  Considerate 
Husband,"  you  speak  of  tests  for  in-' 
tpllectual  status  (in  a  bar  room)  or 
lack  of  It.  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen 
the  apparatus  used  In  psychological 
laboratories,  consisting  of  a  star-shaped 
groove  in  a  brass  plate,  around  whlrh 
the  subject  steers  a  pen.  If  the  pen 
bumps  a£;alnst  the  side  of  the  >;roovo 
an  electrical  contact  is  made,  and  a 
bell  rings.  This  is  far  more  accurate 
than  walking  a  crack,  and  should  be 
In  all  police  stations  as  a  means  of! 
diagnosis.  ! 

You  give  several  nicknames  for  the' 
Kaiser.  How  about  Herod?  Have  you. 
heard  of  the  new  decoration:  Qrand 
Cross  of  the  Naval  Order  of  the  LusI-' 
tania?  I 

ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTBR, 
.  Worcester,  June  20. 


A  Disappearing  Season.  { 

As  the   World  Wags: 

The  one  thing  to  be  demanded  by 
one  renting  a  summer  cottage  Is  a  vig- 
orous furnace  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal.  Spring  In  New  England  ha.s 
long  been  only  a  poetical  expression. 
It  looks  as  though  summer  will  soon 
iie  known  as  the  arbitrary  name  of  a 
-pason,  to  be  classed  with  the  termi- 
nology of  the  calendar  in  vogue  during 
the  French  revolution..  Or  shall  we  not; 
.'ipend  the  warm  "winter"  months  in  1 
the  country  or  by  the  sea,  and  pass  a 
delightfully  comfortable  "summer"  in 
the  city?  Xenophon  Informs  us  that  I 
Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months  at  Baby- 
lon, three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana. 
;  and  thus  had  a  perpetual  spring.  "He,  i 
tlier^fore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his 
ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places.  When  I  was  young  we  { 
lived  in  summer,  for  the  most  part, 
in  town.  We  would  go  to  Saratoga 
Springs  or  Newport  for  a  fortnight 
when  It  was  hot  or  descend  on  rela- 
tive.s  in  the  country.  The  latter  visit 
was  not  wholly  agreeable,  for  the  rela- 
tives in  turn  would  visit  us  in  the  win- 
ter and  expect  to  see  all  the  sights. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly.  June  22. 

No  wooder,  when  Eudamldas,  the  son 
of  Archidamas,  heard  Xenocrates  at  75 
disputing  about  wUdom,  that  he  asked 
Kravely:  "If  the  old  -Tian  be  yet  diBput- 
ing  and  Inquiring  conccrnlns  wisdom,  what 
time  will  he  have  to  make  use  ot  It?" 

Fancy  and  Fact. 

We  have  received  the  10th  volume 
of  "The  Atheneum;  or  the  Spirit  of 
the  English  Magazines"  (Oct.  1821  to 
.\prll,  1822),  published  by  Munroe 
■ind  Francis  in  Boston.  It  is  a  volume  j 
of  curious  miscellany.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  "specimen  of  a  Prospec- 
tive Newspaper" — the  North  American 
Luminary,  July  1.  4796.  The  following 
liaragraph  was  supposed  in  1821  to  be 
wildly  improbable:  "The  principal 
northern  force  will  consist  of  1,490,000 
picked  troops.  Gen.  Congreve's  new 
mechanical  cannon  was  tried  last  week, 
at  the  siege  of  Georgia.  It  discharged; 
in  one  hour  1120  balls,  each  weighing' 
500  weight.  The  distance  of  the  ob- 
jects fired  at  was  11  miles,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  engine  that  the  whole 
of  these  balls  were  lodged  In  a  space 
of  20  feet  square."  We  know  about 
the  great  guns  of  1915.  i 

Here  is  another  phophecj-:  "Accord- 
ing to  the  census  Just  taken  by  the 
order  of  government,  the  population  of 
\ew  York  amounts  to  4,892,568  souls, 
li.at  of  Philadelphia,  to  4,981,947  and 
lie  population  of  Washington,  our  cap- 
ii.\l,  exceeds  six  millions  an^  a  half." 

"By  means  of  a  new  invention.  Dr. 
Clarke  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  seven 
days." 

We  doubt  whether  this  will  ever  come 
to  pass.  "The  corporation  of  Baltimore 
li.Tve  subscribed  a  sum  for  erecting  one 
of  the  newly-invented  telescopes.  It  is 
III  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  all  the  citizens,  so  that  the  meanest 
mechanic  may  amuse  himself  In  his 
kisure  moments  by  viewlnj;  the  different 
oc  tipations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moiiii.  The  effect  of  this  inyention  upon 
nioral.s  is  beyond  all  calculation.  The 
laboring  classes  now  give  up  the  enjoy- 
niflnt  of  spirituous  liquors  for  the 
eiiiiprior  pleasure  of  contemplating  the 
.  ^  i.s  which  this  invention  exposes  to 
-  .   ii  .nian  senses." 


War  Notes. 

A  German  trade  newspaper,  the  An- 
ZQlger  des  Zelttingsverlag,  advertising 
for  a  new  editc-r,  stated  that  owing  to 

'  the  depleted  state  of  the  staff  on  ac- 
count ot  the  war,  the  hours  of  duty 
will  be  from  4  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

The  keeper  of  the  menagerie  at 
Mayence  has  been  heavily  fined  for  feed- 
ing the  bears  with  bread.  In  future  he 
must  procure  bread-tickets  for  them  a« 

i  for  himself. 

I  The  Scottish  soldier  In  France  Is 
known  to  friend  and  foe  as  "Jock," 
1  which,  like  "Jack,"  goes  back  to 
I  "Jacques,"  one  cf  the  names  given  to 
I  the  French  soldier. 

I  It  was  at  Rovereto  thatGoethe  crossed 
the  frontier.  "I  am  now,"  he  wrote,  "at 
Rovereto,  where  a  marked  distinction 
of  language  begins.  How  delighted  I  am 
that  the  language  I  have  always  most 
loved  now  becomes  living— the  language 
of  common  usage."  That  was  written 
1.^0  years  ago.  Today  Italian  is  not  a 
beautiful  language  in  Gorman  ears.  A 
strange  story  is  told  about  Austrian 
customs  official!!  at  Rovereto.  Some 
time  before  the  declaration  of  war  two 
men,  journeying  to  attend  a  'uneral  at 
this  place,  brought  a  wreath  with 
broad  silk  ribbon  suitably  Inscribed.  At 
the  frontier  a  duty  of  nearly  $25  was 
demanded.  "Klowers  may  come  in  free, 
but  there's  a  heavy  duty  on  silk,  and  I 
must  assess  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
wresfth."  The  mourners  protected  and 
then  decided  to  throw  awciy  the  ribbon. 
"In  that  case  you  must  cross  the  fron- 
tier again.  If  the  ribbon  is  thrown  away 
here  you  are  still  liable  for  the  duty." 
The  itallaii.s  wont  back  tp  their  own 
country.  When  they  returned  the  train 
liad  started.  They  arrived  in  Rovereto 
three  hours  too  late  for  the  funeral. 

When  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  was  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Trieste,  there  was  a  law 
there  that  if  a  man  wished  to  leave  a 
house,  he  must  give  notice  on  May  24 
and  move  out  on  August  24.  It  was  on 
May  24  that  Italy  began  tb«  present  war 
■with  Austria. 


In  Answer. 

To  Mr.  Jos.  Gish:  Music  to  ".Sixteen 
men  on  a  dead  man's  chest"  was  writ- 
ten, we  believe,  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilbert 
of  Cambridge.  Is  i:ot  this  the  version 
that  Mr.  David  Bispham  sint  wjth 
diabolic  glee  and  with  a  me  ugcrlej 
voice .'  I 

To  Mr,  Eusene  QoUsbtly:  Turtle  soup] 

was  invented  at  Bristol.  England,  In  the 
17th  century,  by  a  mavar  who  was  a 
shipowner.  (We  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  date).  The  captain 
of  one  of  his  ships  brought  home  a  live 
turtle  for  the  mayor'.s  flsh  pond,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  about  to  give  a  civic 
banquet.     Thinking   that    a   new  dish 


We  are  most  p(|rt  tr^^  inqiu^Itlw  huA  .»pi  to 
hearken  after  nem),  which  Caessr,  Id  bis  Com- 
mentaries. ohKcrvca  of  the  old  UaulB.  they 
would  be  inquirlDE  of  tvttj  carrier  and  pss- 
Bcnger,  what  they  had  beard,  or  seen.  What 
news  abroad? 


Insulted. 

When  over  90  years  of  age.  Dr.  Routh, 
president  of  M.agdalen,  was  badly  in- 
jured by  a  large  folio  falling  on  his 
I  leg  as  he  was  standing  or  perched  "on 
I  a  ladder  in  his  library.    "And  it  was 
I  a  worthless  book,  too,  sir,"  he  said  to 
his  physician.    There  is  the 'spirit  of  the 
true  bibliophile.     The  injury  would  not 
have  been  so  severe,  the  insult  not  so 
grievous,  it  the  folio  had  been  the  fam- 
ous 'Venetian  edition  of  Apuleius  or  a 
volume  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 


British  do  not  wi.sh  to  be  reminded  of  I 
the  hiring  of  foreign  troops  to  wage  ; 
war  against  her  colonists. 

Frtderkk  II.,  elector  of  Hesse-i  ' 
hired   out  5iX)0  troops  to   fight  a 
Prlncp   Charlie   in   1745.  Thirty 
later  ihe  Singlish  sent  12.000  Hespi 
light   in   America   and   paid    Fn  ■ 
f4, 400.1100.     This   led   Mirabeaii   to  wiii. 
his  Invective.  "Avis.aux  Hessois." 

We  are  reminded  of  :ill  this  by  read- 
ing a  story  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  tliat 
an  attempt  has  been  niado  to  buy  re- 
cruits in  Switzerland  for  tlio  Kaltcr';; 
forces.  There  was  a  time  when  a  for- 
eign ruler  could  have  done  thi.s  oadily  if 
Ihe  had  the  money."  Pointc  rl'nrtrcnt 
•  pointc  de  Suisse." 


A  ROGUE'S  END. 


Guniia,  the  olephiint  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal Garden  of  the  Bronx,  has  met 
his  end.  Last  summer  the  fact  thai 
he  was  chained  on  account  of  his 
vicious  u.^ure  excited  the  sympathy 
of  sentimentalists,  male  and  female. 
Letters,  some  of  them  passionate, 
hysterical,  '..ere  written  to  the  news- 
papers protesting  against  this  cruelty 
toward  the  most  sagacious  of  beasts. 
But  Gunda  was  a  rogue  elephant. 
Kive  years  of  his  captivity  were  dan- 
gerous to  his  keepers.  The  mere 
sight  of  one  would  throw  him  into 
a  rage. 

The  old  books  of  travel  and  nat- 
ural history  are  full  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  marvellons  docility 
of  the  elephant.  The  narrator  of  a 
voyage  to  Guinea  in  1554,  when  Mr. 
John  Lok  was  captain,  stated  that  if 
elephants  met  with  a  man  in  the  wil- 
iderness  who  had  lost  his  way,  "gently 
they  will  go  before  him  and  bring 
him  into  the  plain  way."  In  battle 
they  had  respect  for  the  wounded; 
"for  they  bring  them  that  are  hurt 
and  weary  into  the  middle  of  the 
army  to  be  defended."  Thus  the  ele- 
phant was  praised  for  his  mildness, 
his  good  heart,  his  devotion  to  chil- 
dren, until  Charles  Reade  in  ".Tack- 
of-all-Trades"  proved  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction at  least  and  in  his  own  de- 
lightful sledge-hammer  way  that  the 
cffephant  is  by  nature  cruel,  treacher- 
ous, malignant.  The  old  writers  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  an  unfailing 
memory  and  never  forgot  an  injury; 
but  they  argued  that  he  also  never 
forgot  a  kindness.  Reade  would  not 
allow  that  he  ■v^as  susceptilile  to 
benefits  received  or  always  grateful 
toward  his  benefactors. 

Perhaps  Gunda  was  only  a  shock- 
ing example,  one  rogue  in  a  great 
company  of  virtuous  mates:  but 
keepers  and  elephanteers  ate  now  in- 
clined to  a«cept  Reade's  statements. 
Gunda  was  incorrigible;  deaf  to 
kindness;  deaf  to  argument.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
smiled  on  any  one  of  his  sentimental 
defenders  or  caressed  one  with  his 
trunk.  A  rifle  ball  was  the  only  sure 
means  of  conversion.  There  was  no 
bungling  in  the  execution.  A  shot, 
and  the  huge  mass  tottered.  Gunda 
fell  victim  to  a  hunter  of  great  game, 
as  though  he  had  been  on  his  native 
heath,  trumpeting  In  rage  at  the  pur- 
suit, and  valiantly  at  bay. 


The  Coalition  Cabinet.  < 

Remarks  In  London  journals  about 
the  Coalition  recall  Burke's  descrip- 
tion    of    the     Patchwork  Cabinet, 
formed  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in 
1776.    It  was  a  checkered  and  speck- 
led administration;  a  piece  ot  Join- 1 
ery  crossly  Indented  and  whimsically  j 
dovetailed;   a   cabinet   variously   in- 1 
laid;  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  a 
tesselated  pavement  without  cement;  ' 
patriots  and  courtiers.  King's  friends 
and  republicans,   Whigs  and  Tories,  j 
treacherous    friends    and    open  ene- 
mies.   "It  was  indeed  a  curious  show,  I 
but  titterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  un- 
sure to  stand  on."    Burke  represent- 
ed the  members  as  Introducing  them- 
selves as  follows;     "Sir,  your  name  o 
Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me— 
Mr.  Such-a-one — I    beg    a  thousand 
pardons."     They    "found  themselves, 
they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together, 
heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle 
bed." 


For  "M.  J.  L." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  interesting  correspondent  from 
Lynn,  M.  J.  L..  is  hardly  correct  in 
saying  that  avocado  is  not  Spanish. 
Avocar  and  Abogar  are  both  legal  terms 
and  avocado  and  abogado  are  their  past 
participles,  respectively.  In  speaking  of 
avocado  as  Spanish  for  lawyer  I  had 
Mexican  vernacular  usage  in  mind;  the 
V  and  the  b  being  interchangeable  con- 
sonants in  Spaini.V.  the  transition  came 
naturally  about  in  Mexican  u.sage  so 
that  in  that  country  avocado  is  often 
incorrectly  used  In  the  place  of  abogado. 
That  manifestly  accounts  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  In  the  West  Indies  and 
otiier  Spiinish-speaking  countries  for 
the  fruit  which  is  known  in  Mexico  only 
by  its  Aztec  name,  aguacati,  or  agua- 
cate.  S.  B. 

Bo.'iton,  June  23. 


In  the  Open  Air. 

We  rocciilly  spoke  of  preachcr.=i  whose 
voices  carried  to  an  amazing  distance 
in  the  open  air.  Benjamin  Franklirt  re- 
lates in  his  .\utohlo,t:raphy  how,  listen- 
ing to'  Whlteflcld,  he  computed  that  he 
might  well  be  heard  by  more  than  30,000. 
"This  leconcll'd  me  to  the  new.<;paper 
accounts  of  his  having  preach'd  to  :-5,000 
people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  antlvnt 

histories  of  generals  haranguing  whole 
armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
doubted." 


^  Question  Box. 

No  ono  has  yet  aslled  Miss  Jane  Pride 
why  a  man  is  said  to  eat  up  and  drink 
]  down. 

Simple  Tests. 

In  London  tlicy  are  naming  simple 
tests  of  common  knowledge.  How 
many  spokes  are  there  in  a  wheel? 
How  many  ribs  has  an  umbrella?  How 
many  legs  has  a  fly?  One  would  think 
tbkt  there  would  *e  no  silly  season  in 
England  this  suinmci'.  And  yet  we  read 
that  the  conductors  of  newl.v  started 
popular  orchestral  concerts  will  not  put 
compositions  by  Germans  on  their  pro- 
grama. 


A  Vain  Discussion. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  overheard  a  discussion  the  other : 
evening  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  , 
"Kid"    meaning    child.     One    claimed  j 
that  the  word  was  merely  the  name  of 
the  young  of  a  domestic  animal,  applied 
to  human   young,  while  the  other  in-  | 
dignantly  maintained  tjiat  since  a  child  i 
that  was  .stolen  was  kidnapped.   In  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  way,  child  became  I 
"Kid."    Did   the   latter   have   anything  1 
but  volubility  In  his  favor?       G.  H.  B.  | 

Boston,  June  23. 

^he  noun  "Kid"  first  meant  the  young 
of  a  goat.  In  slang  for  a  long  time  it 
has  meant  "child."  The  verb  "kidnap"  , 
originally  meant  to  steal  a  child,  after- 
wards to  carry  oft  any  person  by  illegal 
force.  The  slang  term  was  not  derived  ! 
from  "kidnap."  But  why  should  the 
second  disputant  be  Indignant  in  the 
matter.  As  for  "nap"  in  "liidnap,"  it 
,  Is  a  variation  ot  "nab."— Ed. 


Hessians. 

I    Now  that  we  are  speaking  ot  words. 

I  there  is  a  curious  omission  In  the  "Con- 

:  else  Oxford  Dictionary."  Under  "Hes- 
sian," we  find:  "Ot  Hesse  in  Germany; 
Hessian  boot,  high  boot  first  worn  by 

I  Hessian  troops:  Hessian  fly,  fly  whose 

I  larvae  destroys  wheat;  noun,  strong, 
coarse  cloth  of  hemp  or  jute."  There  is 
no  allusion  to  Hessian,  a  hireling,  from 

,  the  use  of  Hessian  mercenaries  by  the 
British   In   the  American  Revolution." 

.The  "Concise  Oxford  Dictionaries,"  as 
well  as  the  great  one,  admits  many 
words  that  are  used  In  the  Vnited 
States,  and  colloquially.  We  find  "Swiss 
Guards,"  the  mercenaries  once  cm- 
ployed  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
still  at  ihp  V.Ttic.Tn:  but  not  '  Hcss'an" 


^ETS  OF  TEETH 


The  toothbrush  drill  is  considered 
by  the  public  school  children  of  New 
York  competing  in  parks  for  hygiene 
banners  a  delightful  outdoor  sport : 
They,  their  parents  and  their  teach- j 
ers,  have  evidently  not  read  the  vlo- 1 
lent  attack  by  two  London  physlciane ' 
and  two  London  professors  on  the 
toothbrush  as  a  "filthy,  germ-ridden" 
menace.     These  protestants  might 
have  quoted  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
whom  in  1754  the  brush  was  un- 
kno'wn,  for  writing  to  hie  son,  he 
urged  him  to  clean  well  his  mouth 
arid  teeth  every  morning   with  a 
sponge  and  tepid  water,  with  a  few 
drops  of  arquebusade  water  In  it.  "I 
do  insist  upon  your  never  using  those 
sticks  or  any  hard  substance  what- 
ever which  always  Bub  away  the 
gums  and  destroy  the  varnish  of  the 
teeth."    Or  they  might  advise  the 
forefinger  of  the  Japanese,  for  mas- 
saging and  cleaning,  with  the  sup- 
plementary use  of  Sien-floBB. 

Of  late  years  the  teeth  have  ex- 
cited unusual  attention  in  England 
as  in  this  country.  Dentistry  Is 
ranked  among  the  most  honorable 
and  artistic  professions,  whereas 
there  was  a  time  when  the  dentist, 
the  chiropodist,  the  dancing  master 
and  the  barber  were  loosely  classed 
together  by  the  genteel.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war  Eng-, 
llsh  recruits  with  imperfect  teeth| 
were  rejected.  In  spite  of  one  rer 
marking:  "We're  not  going  to  bite 
the  Germans  but  fight  them."  Prob- 
ably today  the  examination  is  not  so 
rigid.  The  necessity  of  caring  for 
the  teeth  of  children  is  fully  recog- 
nized, and  nowhere  more  than  In 
Boston:  witness  the  stately  and 
well  equipped  Forsyth  Dental  Hos- 
pital. Many  men  and  women  wish 
that  the  like  care  had  been  exer- 
cised in  their  youth,  for  they  are 
not  so  philosophical  as  Canon  Lld- 
don  who  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he 
had  had  five  teeth  taken  out.  "As 
only  four  remain,  this  particular  ex- 
perience cannot  be  repeated  in  this 
present  life." 

It  is  oi;^en  said  of  our  grandparents 
that  they  never  used  a  toothbrush; 
yet  had  fine  and  serviceable  teeth 
till  they  died.  There  is  exaggera- 
tion In  the  saying.  There  were 
toothbrushes;  there  were  seta  of 
false  teeth,  "complete;  upper  and 
lower."  But  the  saying  is  In  the  main 
true.  They  lived  a  simpler  life  In 
those  days;  the  bread  was  better  for 
the  teeth;  there  was  less  worry; 
sound  teeth  were  perhaps  constitu- 
tional in  many  families.  The  idea 
of  a  toothbrush  drill  would  have 
seemed  preposterous,  a  game  for 
lunatics;  the  use  of  the  brush  was 
not  even  an  Indoor  eport. 


>rmcd  in 


Mr.  ua-iswortny  a  now  play  "A  lilt  o 
I^ve"  wM  desoiibAfl  at  length  In  The' 
Sunday  Herald  a  fortnlKht  ago.  The 
confllcttns  oplnlors  of  critics  were  them 
noted    The  play  has  been  published  In' 
book    form.    A   correspondent   of  the' 
I'all  Mall  Gazette,  who  did  not  see  the 
lirama  performed  but  has  read  It,  wrote: 
'  [  think  It  must  have  been  a  torrfbte 
I'lay  to  aee.    I  ouppofle  the  ending  Is 
wonderful,  because  it  Is  so  absolutely 
true  to  life;  but  Bomehow  It  dlsappolat- 
<  (i  me.  PooT  creaturesl  One  felt  so  sorry 
for  all  three;  though  naturally  one's] 
I'lilcf  pity  was  for  the  husband,  possibly  | 
1( cause  all  his  suffering  Is  so  minutely 
ri  presented.    I  dare  say  the  doctor"— 
till'  doctor,  It  win  be  reraembcred,  was 
the  wife's  lover   and  her  husband,  the 
clerg-yman,  was  persuaded  by  her  not 
J  Ui  set  a  divorce,  for  If  he  did  her  lover's 
j  practice  would  be  ruined— "felt  worse 
'  .Hnd  suffered  more  because  of  his  lost 
honor;  while  the  wife  would  suffer,  per-  ' 
haps,  a  duller  kind  of  pain  all  her  life.  ' 
r  It  is  such  a  para/lojc  that  wo  all  dread 
death  80  much,  seeing  that  life  holds 
I'ar  more  suffering  than  happiness  for ; 
those  who  live." 

A    "distinguished   dramatist"  seeing 
Mr.     GSalsworthy'B    i>lay    waa    dlsap- 1 
pointed.     He  found  It  only  a  siloo  of] 
life,  not  a  work  of  dramatic  art.  He 
asked  why  the  woman  ever  married  the 
clergryman.     Not    for    money,  because 
he  is  not  represented  as  being  well  off. 
She  was  apparent'y  his  social  etinal. 
Not  for  love,  for  she  was  In  love  with 
the  other  man  all  the  time.    "All  we 
are  told  was  that  she  had  married  him,  i 
and  parted  from  him;  and  when  theyj 
meet  again    in   the    play  she   says  a 
number  of  perfectly  natural  things  to' 
him,  but  falls  entirely  to  suggest  whyi 
she  even  became  his  wife."  I 
Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook  admits  that  this 
is  excellent  criticism.     He  anawers  it| 
by  saying  that  these  questions  did  not 


I  occur  to  soma  In  the  theatre.  "We 
J  simply    found    ourselves    swept    alcmg  j 
j  upon  a  wave  of  pity  for  a  good  man  | 
[whom  life  had  vlotlmlBed.    I  ^saw  the! 
I  play  twice,  and  was   even    more  Im- 
I  pressed  by  it  on  the  second  visit  than 
I  on   the   first.     I   hare,   thorefore,  re- 
I  luctantly  come  to  thfl  conclusion  that 
I  an  incomplete  slice  of  life  may  some- 
I  times    suffice    In    a    piayhouae,  even 
[though  it  falls  to  be  a  work  of  perfect 
dramatic    art.     It   is   the  dramatist's 
sincerity    that    supplies    the  driving 


Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  saJd  little  a'bout 
"Marie  Odlle."  produced  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre  June  8.  It  called  it  a  "dis- 
tressing" play,  and  added:  "Such  a 
picture  in  such  times  as  tlie  present  wo 
find  hard  to  accept  as  in  any  way  an  eri- 
tortainment.  L>ast  night's  audience  felt 
differently,  and  both  the  simplicity  of 
Marie  Odlle  and  the  brutlshness  of  the 
foreign  cavalry  were  followed  with  keen 
interest." 

"linterprlslng  Helen,"  by  FVanda 
Coutts,  was  produced  at  the  Brighton 
Theatre  Royal  aJbout  a  fortnight  ago. 
Helen  Gr^nt,  an  actress,  loves  a  city 
man  whom  niin  threatens.  She  saves 
him.  and  traces,  to  its  source  a  letter 
written  by  a  noble  dame  to  part  one  Sin- 
clair and  hla  wife.  "The  play^s  preten- 
tions to  anything  like  reality  are  of  the 
very  smallest."  Cecilia  IjOftus  as  Helen 
was  at  times  over-lachrymose,  but  on 
the  whole  fascinating  and  artistic.  ' 

"Gambler  AH"  by  Mrs.  Martlndale^ 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Young, 
wlio  wrote  "Jim  'the  Penman,"  was 
produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre, 
London,  June  9.  It  shows  the  cli- 
max of  the  career  of  a  young  wife 
who  unknown  to  her  gray-haired 
husband  i-i  a  gambler.  Found  out, 
and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
ane  appears  to  be  saved  by  the  full 
fotxiviness  of  her  lord  and  master. 
"The  denouement  is  not  made  so 
clear  as  it  might  be,  and  the  manner 
of  its  revelation  evoked  the  wrong 
kind  of  laughter."  The  play,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  two  acta,  is  "wit- 
lily  written  and  well  composed." 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  wit.  Lady 
Longworthy  describes  her  middle- 
aged  and  prim  lord  as  "a  man  who 
doesn't  care  for  society;  he  prefers 
men  and  women.'"  The  Pall  Mall 
I  Gazette  says:  "It  is  a  long  time 
I  since  we  heard  so  good  a  line  on  the 
j  stage."  Dear,  dear!  Poor  Mr.  Wal-  * 
I  brook  1 

j  The  Woman's  Theatre  opened  a 
matinee  season  at  the  Pavilion,  June 
21.  The  entire  business  management 
is  invested  in  women.  The  producers, 
stage  managers,  business  managers, 
stage  doorkeepers,  call  boy — all  wom- 
en. The  performances  are  in  aid  of 
'various  war  funds. 

"The  Hillarys,"  left  unfinished  by 
Stanley  Houghton,  was  completed  by 
Harold  Brlghouse.  Produced  at  Llver- 
jpool  in  May,  it  was  performed  at  tho 


ilM    make   us   laugli  i. 
!-">'•'  If  not  all  the  time  that  he 

w.ia  trying."  Hyacinth  wished  Lady 
Saree  to  marry  Sir  Rupert,  but  Rupert 
'llfl  not  want  her  and  she  wanted 
Hyacinth.  Young  men  contrived  that 
at  a  picnic  Hyacinth  and  Lady  Saree 
.should  be  marooned  on  an  Island.  He 
couUl  not  stand  cold.  .She  wrapped 
him  in  her  flannel  petticoat  "Touched 
by  this  devotion,  and  by  her  admirable 

,  circulation,.  Hyacinth  consented  to  mar- 
ry her,  and  that  was  tho  end  of  him." 

"The  Call,"  by  Gaston  Gervex,  waa 
produced  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  May 
31.    A  crown  prince  falls  In  love  with 
a   widowed   duchess.     His  duty   ys  to 
wed  a  certain  Princess  Emille,  but  he 
proposes  a  morganatic  marriage  to  the 
duchess.     Wliilo    she    is  considering, 
Henri,  a  Parisian  art  student,  comes 
In.    It  appears  that  tho  duchess,  the 
daughter  of  a  Hungarian  dancer,  was 
once  a  milliner  In  the  Latin  quarter. 
Joyous  memories  are  revived.    There  Is 
a  delirious  dance,  and  the  crown  prince 
;  finds  the   pair  locked  In  each  others' 
arms.    Miss  ETthel  Irving  took  the  part 
of  the  duchess.  I 
•'Extra  Special,"  by  Margaret  Storrs' 
I  Turner,  was  produced  at  the  "Mother- 1 
hood  Matinee"  at  the  Haymarket  The- i 
',f^  ^'  ^'^^"^  '3  the  office  I 

'  »  »P^*-'°'""*'  'a-mous  for  Its  sensational  I 
!6:30  P.  M.  edition.  There  is  nothing 
doing,  but.  Miss  Bennett,  who  has  just' 
been  dismissed  for  Incapacity,  offers 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Her  terms 
fu!.,f  '""^  *5°'  "^n"  her  news  will 

thrill  London.  A  bargain  Is  made.  She 
takes  out  a  phial  of  poison  and  declares 
that  unless  the  "scrap  of  paper"  Is  de- 
livered to  her  by  the  editor,  the  rival 
Gazette  will  announce  tho  news  of  a 
well  known  lady  Journalist's  suicide 
In  the  office  of  the  Comet"  The  editor 
yields^  After  she  is  gone  It  is  ob- 1 
served  ,  that   the  phial  is  empty 
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I  rower. 

I    .Shall  we  wee  "A  Bit  o'  Love"  in  Bos- 
I  ton  next  season?    Probably  not,  for  the 
lending  is  not  "happy."    Managers  will 
I  say  that  the  play  is  depressing.    It  is 
Inot  probable  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  will 
I  be  persuaded  to  change  his  ending  to 
■suit  "Ajnerican  taste,"  as  M.  Bernstein 
changed    "Samsort"    and   his  powerful 
Hebrew    drama;    as    "The    Uly"  waa 
changed    In    the    B^ngllah   version;  as 
Dickens  at  the  request  of  his  publisher 
altered  the  ending  of  "Great  Eixpecta- 
tions"  and  Gautler,  for  the  same  reason,  j 
that  of  "Capltalne  FraoMso." 

The  majority  of  the  London  critics 
did  not  care  for  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's 
"Mater,"   produced  at  the   Playhouse  I 
June  4.    The  Dally  Triegraph  described  | 
It  as  a  "muddlesomo"    sort    of    piece.  | 
"  'I  suppose,"  remarked  one  of  the  char-  | 
ftcters.  'there's   a   Joke  somewhere.  I 
wish  I  could  see  it.'    And  Mary  Dean, 
as  it  happened,  was  not  the  only  per- 
son In  the  house  whose  desire  for  en- 
llghtmont  found  open  expression.  The 
author  labels  It  comedy,  but  he  might 
just  as  truly  have  called  It  'The  Trag- 
edy   of   a   Middle-Aged   Woman  Who 
Would  be  Funny.'  "    The  Dally  Chroni- 
cle s!iid  that  Mr.  Mackaye's  Joke  was 
as  difficult  to  Ond  in  the  bill  as  Fal- 
etaff's  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread. 
"It  is  one  of  those  Jokes  which  have  to 
be  so  mlntitely  omphaelzed,  explained, 
|enil  hedged  about  with  ceremony  that 
iby  tlii^  time  we  have  thoroughly  grasped 
jthe   point  of  them  we  are  physically 
lo  (  xhauated  to  laugh.    Mr.  Mackaye 
n:!  tried  to  do  a  difficult  thing.  He 
a.5  li  icd  to  get  fun  out  of  a  bore^  Now 
i;it  Is  almost  an  Impossible  achleve- 
Kni.    Kven    Agruec!heek    Is    hardly  a 
• '-."is;   and   where   Shakespeare  has 
(1  it  Is  a  warning  to  his  successors, 
inoblem  Is  to  make  your  bore  a 
to  the  people  of  the  play  without 
ins  him  a  bore  to  the  andlence. 
list  be  said  a.t  once  that  the  ad- 
■  ilit.v   of    Mr.    Mackaye"a  political 
1  to  bore  his  listeners  Is  thoroughly 
illustrated  on   both  sides  of  the 
nin."     Aguecheek   "hardly  a  suo- 
":'    Sir   Andrew   a    "bore"?  This 
icterization  leads  us  to  doubt  the 
i>  ienc.v  of  the  critic  to  judge  Mr. 
|M:i  liaye's  comedy.    The  Times  admlt- 
Itcii  that    Mr.  Mackaye's  dialogue  was 
lliii  ;  '  ly  elusive  and  elaborately  artlfl- 
ut  it  enjoyjed  Miss  Winifred  Em- 
clin.g  with  delightful  humor  and 
"It  was  a  great  part  for  Miss 
and  she  enrjoyed  playing  it  and 
111  ;  :,   her  audience  enjoy  seeing  her  in 
!t.- 

.\  now  play  by  Sir  Arthur  Plnero  will 
bf  produced  by  Sir  George  Alexander 
on  Sept.  1.  Plnero's  last  long  play  was 
"Tint  Mind  the  Paint  Girl,"  but  in  April, 
Ifli::.  "Playgoers,"  a  one-act  play,  was 
pr  Mi  need  at  the  St.  James's. 

l.^racl  Zangwill's  play,  "The  Melting 
Pot,  '  announced  for  performance  at  BXi- 
Inl  in\erh  on  June  10,  was  withdrawn  In 
do  rence  to  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
OHice.  "It  deals  with  the  persecution 
of  .1.  ws  in  Russia,  but  the  author  cen- 
ter' ;  a  that  to  regard  the  play  as  anti- 
It      Mil    i  -    I"    ■■   •        '.-H.,;,  ,  p^^._ 


Criterion,  London,  on  June  3.  "The 
story  is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  there 
is  enough  natural  laughter  In  this  com- 
edy to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  those 
serious  playgoers  who  like  to  know  that 
they  are  not  losing  themselves   in  a 
world  of  artifice.    There  Is  also  some 
laughter  of  the  stage,  pleasant  In  Its 
theatrical  way."    The  only  son  of  the 
house  of  Hillary  wishes  to  marry  a  gov- 
erness.    The  family  appeals  to  Uncle 
Patrick  Hillary,  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  makes  sham  love  to  the  governess 
and  finds  It  becomes  real.    But  the  gov- 
erness does  not  marry  Uncle  Patrick  or 
remain  true  to  the  son  and  heir.  She 
throws   the   two  overboard   and  goes 
home   by   the   night   train.     There  Is 
pleasant  dialogue.    "When  our  Interest 
was  falling,  which  happened  too  often, 
there  was  generally  a  good  line  ready  to 
conciliate  us.    No  very  wonderful  wit, 
perhaps,  but  a  pleasant  ripple  of  fun. 
As  for  tho  characters,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  shadows  of  the  stage.  . 
An  agreeable  entertainment,  but  much 
of  It  is  of  the  slightest,  and  It  seems  too 
long."    Mr.  Brlghouse's  "Followers,  a 
Beautiful  Sketch,"  preceded.    "The  old 
rose  and  lavender  of  'Cranford'  Is  not 
easily  captured." 

"The  Laughter  of  Fools,"  by  H.  F. 
Maltby  (Prince  of  Wiles  Theatre,  May 
29),  Is  "a  play  of  patches,"  according  to 
one  critic;  to  another  it  Is  a  comedy 
"fun  of  agreeable  sentiment  and  fun." 
The  substance  of  the  plot  is  Cinderella 
over  again.    A  respectable  family  tries 
to  get  more  respectable.     The  father 
Is  bullied.     He  enjoys  cultivating  his 
garden,  cleaning  the  boots  and  bidding 
at  auction  for  things  he  does  n<ft  want. 
"Altogether  an  alluring  old  gentleman. 
The  one  quarrel  we  have  with  him  was 
his  tendency  to  "drop  Into  pathos''  when 
we  could  not  consider  him  'In  the  light 
of  a  friend.'  Pathos  doas  not  suit  such 
an  old  gentleman,   or  such  a  play." 
Then  there  is  a  poor  relation,  a  young 
and  pretty  niece,  who  helps  with  the 
dinner.     She  is  hardly  used  by  every 
one  except  the  father,  but  she  finally 
marries    the    Prince    Charming  with 
£15,000  a  year,  and  the  envious  daugh- 
ter consoles  herself  with    the    son  of 
a  tradesman.     The  Times  found  that 
touches  of  nature  were  provided  by  "a 
flirtation  over  shelling  peas,  by  sev- 
eral duets  between  Mr.  Alfred  Blshay 
and  the  prompter,  wherein  the  promp- 
ter took  by  no  means  a  subordinate 
part,  and  by  a  comlo  maid  servant  who 
tumbled  down  and  broke  the  crookery  " 
t.k'J'^'**^®'  House,"  by  Eden 

Philpotts  and  Macdonald  Hastings 
(Savoy  Theatre,  June  3),  is  ohlefiy  the 
study  of  a  fantastic  egoist,  played  ten- 
derly and  lovingly  by  H.  B.  Irving 
Hyacinth  was  many  single  gentlemen 
^  amateur 
of  little  dogs  and  of  futurist  art.  He 
WM  devoted  to  eugenics  and  to  topl- 
arlan  entenJrise.  There  was  a  smack 
of  Horace  Walpole  about  him.  and  more 
than  a  smack  of  Harold  Skimpole.  He 
was  a  busybody  and  a  general  nuisance. 
In  fine  he  was  anything  that  would 
make  you  latigh  for  a  moment,  a  figure 


There  Is'  a  dif- 
ference of  opln- 
«A  ..  about  Ste- 

Armageddon"  phen  Phiuips-s 

"Armageddon,"  produced  at  the  New 
Theatre,  London,  June  1.  The  Dally 
Chronicle  is  severe.  "It  Is  hardly  a  case 
for  criticism.  Mr.  Phillips's  admlrers- 
those  who  remember  his  'Herod'  and  his 
Paolo'— would  not  have  believed  him 
capable  of  'Armageddon.'  .  .  .  One 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Phillips 
(some  touch  of  nature,  some  sense  of 
1  dignity,  proportion  and  style.  These  are 
all  missing  in  'Armageddon.'  "  The  pro- 
logue Is  in  Hell,  and  the  language  of 
Satan  and  his  chief  spirits  debating  how  , 
they  can  Justify  their  diabolic  existence  ' 
for  "Indolent  malice  is  intolerable,"  is 
In  the  opulent  Miltonic  manner.  The 
Chronicle  here  heard  lines  that  prom- 
f,®^  ™  literary  sensation.  "Lines 

like   The  pleasant  humming  of  a  pros- 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  Mr 
Phillips  had  lost  none  of  his  cunning  as 
a  jigsaw  metrician,  though  the  eariy  i 
Intrusion  of  the  Huns  as  a  figure  of  I 
speech  was  ominous."    It  turned  out' 
that    tho  sole  sensations  of  the  evening 
came  directly  out  of  Mr.  Phillips's  rea<V 
ing  and  misreading  of  the  newspapera 
In  an  English  orchard  a  mother  whose 
son  has  been  killed  In  the  war  joins  the 
girl  who  waa  to  marry  him  In  a  duet  of 
lamentation.   Between  the  prologue  and 
this  scene  Is  a  representation  of  a  Ger- 
man camp  before  Rheims,  where  Gen 
Count  von  der  Tyenk  exhibits  the  bru- 
tality of  the  German  arms  and  pro- 
claims their  mission  "to  make  havoc  in 
the  very  souls  of  those  whom  we  sub- 
due."   The  Dally  Telegraph  says  that 
this  is  rather  ordinary  melodrama,  and 
the  author's  blank  verse  is  finer  stuff 
[than  his  prose.    In  another  prose  scene 
the  German  Press  Bureau  manufactures 
fables.     The  Director  is  dismissed  for 
the  offense  of  having  inadvertently  pub- 
lished the  truth.     The  Chronicle  flnda 
the  scene  "silly."    The  Times  saya  hlSj 
irony  Is  of  the  easy  and  obvious  order. 
In  the  last  scene  the  Allies  enter  Cologne. 
There  is  a  debate  about  reprisals  and 
revenge.      The  French    and  Belgians 
clamor  for  revenge.     The  English  are 
firm  for  mercy.     Joan  of  Arc  speaks 
through  a  .transparency  commanding 
them  to  be  merciful. 


huu  niii.>   ,,,:..ounuu  i„r  tiie  ImpoiilBll- 
Ity  of  successfully  using  tho  war  for 
dramatic  purposes.    It  1b  clearly  a  thing 
done  by  rote."    The  enterprise  "should 
never    have    been    undertaken."  The 
I  Times  calls  It  "a  medley  rather  than  an 
organism,  a  serious  variety  enteVtaln- 
ment  or  revue  on  the  theme  of  war, 
with  ratiocination  In  lieu  of  songs.  Ger- 
man brutality,  so  horrible  in  fact,  be- 
comes merely  tedious    In    fiction,  as 
everything  becomes  tedious  when  fami- 
liar In  advance.    Of  art  really  fine  you 
note  for  remembrance  the  Blake-lsh  ef- 
fects in  hell,  the  bereaved  mother  of 
Miss  Rorke,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
debate  at  Cologne."    Tho  Dally  Tele- 
graph   thinks   that    "Armageddon"  Is 
often  a  fine  and  noble  piece  of  work.  "A 
completely  successful  play  it  Is  not,  not 
a  bit  of  art  well  balanced  and  unified 
in  which  all  the  raw  material  has  been 
transmuted  by  the  aetherlal  flame  into 
the  pure  gold  of  poetry.   There  are  pas- 
sages which,  thougji  written  with  grace, 
have  not  ceased  to  be  melodrama.  There 
are  others  which  do  not  rise  far  above 
the  level  of  well-educated  journalism. 
.    .    .    If  Mr.  Phillips  came  with  less 
of  passion  to  his  material  there  might, 
have  been  fewer  faults  In  his  play.  But 
very  certainly  he  would  have  written 
none  of  the  very  best  things  In  It.  For 
the  best  things  In  It  have  a  dignity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  depth  of  emo- 
tion,  and  a  fine,   sonorous  expression 
which  make  them  worthy  to  stand  that 
test,   they  challenge   comparison  with 
the  Miltonic  magnificence.     If  it  were 
all  of  a  piece  it  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  play.    Weakness  in  design, 
mistakes  In  choice  of  Incidents,  intru- 
sions of  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  mere 
moment  must  not  blind  us  to  the  nobili- 
ty of  idea,  to  the  solemn  and  grandiose 
force  of  the  first  and  last  scenes  or  to 
the  fine-wrought  art  of  many  a  splendid 
passage  of  verse." 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph  In  which  he  spoke 
of  the  debt  of  the  public  to  Mr.  Martin 
Harvoy.  "Without  thought  or  hope  of 
tangible  gain— taking  all  risks  and  at 
the  cost  of  much  time,  thought,  labor 
and  money — he  has  offered  to  the  public 
a  production  which  uplifts  our  hearts 
and  Imaginations  Into  altltudea  worthy 
of  Its  tremendous  theme,  with  a  rarlfied 
atmosphere  In  which  only  pure  concep- 
tions and  choice  spirits  and  great  Ideals 
can  breathe  and  live." 

And  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  like  a  courte- 
ous gentleman,  thanked  Sir  Charles  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  same  Journal. 


Russian  Opera  «aid  of 

Season  in      1,'°''"' W^,? 

"Queen  of  Spades  '  In 
London  London  that  "there  Is 
so  much  delightful  music  In  It,  one  Is 
almost  Inclined  to  try  and  forgive  It  for 
being  a  bad  opera."  Another  critic 
wrote:  "Beautiful  though  much  of  the 
music  undoubtedly  Is,  It  is  the  beauty 
we  usually  associate  with  Italian  music 
of  the  earlier  and  greater  period,  and  it 
was  precisely  against  this  Italian  Influ- 
ence that  tho  'Five'  were  bending  all 
their  efforts,  efforts  which  brought  Into 
being  that  naUonal  spirit  in  Russian 


The  PowCTs  of  Darknese  looses  this  war: 
The.,e  hafl  cathedrals  down,   women  orofane. 
^  ear,  then  lest  these  shall  tempt  you  to  repay 
Till  you  at  last  they  whelm  In  their  own  dark- 
ness. 

^^i'"?,^  at  times,  as  men.  may  DOtiler  stand. 
And  finer  In  refusal  than  In  act. 

'  t""®  ^ery  stars  in  Hearen 

H&sh  aU  together  at  some  splendid  ".No"  7 
And  what  is  all  the  Injury  they  haxe  wronslit. 
_JVhat  flame  of  body,  or  what  woman's  cry, 
10  rtie  injury  they  do  to  their  own  souls? 

In  a  short  epilogue,  "finely  con- 
ceived and  executed  In  Verse  trem- 
ulous with  emotion"  (Daily  Telo- 
1  graph)  the  return  of  Attila's  uneasy 
spirit  to  hell  Is  shown.  He  has  done 
his  work,  but  he  is  darklv  aware  of' 
a  power  stronger  than  force  is  mas- 
tering him.  Light  breaks  through 
the  shadows  and  Satan  cries  out: 
I  may  not  Quail;  but  I  begin  to  sulTer  i 
In  this  beginning  of  some  final  light.  ' 
In  which  I  fear  at  last  to  be  absorbed. 
Now  all  my  being  Is  in  deep  travail. 

Under  a  dreadful  pall  of  gentleness, 
T       "o^er-soft  Influence  nmnlpotent. 
Is  this  our  quiet  end?    Is  this  the  pain 
Of  Dissolution,  or  some  .oang  of  birth? 

He  vainly  calls  on  his  legions  to  arm. 
He  cries  out:  "My  Power,  My  Power, 
why  art  thou  leaving  me?"  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  In  an  attitude  of  cru- 
cifixion "his  passion  ends  the  play." 

The  Chronicle  says  the  drama'  Is  "a 
bitter  disappointment  e\-pn  to  tho.-Jo  who 


music  which  made  us  all  rave  about  such 
[  of  tho  national  operas  as  we  have  hlther- 
I  to  been  privileged  to  see  in  London 
Nearly  all  the  extracts  mentioned  above 
I  have  more  of  the  Italian  grace  and  reti- 
cence than  the  Russian  atmosphere  of 
the  music  of  the  'Five.'" 

Mme.  Tamakl  Mlura  made  a  pro- 
found Impression  as  Madama  Butter- 
fiy  on  May  31.    "That  Impersonation 
was  entirely  new,  save  only  that  It 
had  to  conform  to  the  musical  rub- 
rics.   On  the  histrionic  side  It  was 
a  wonderfully     Individual  perform- 
ance, for  her  sense  alike  of  the  whole 
role    and   of   the    parts    that    go  to 
compose  It  was  entirely  her  own,  so 
far  as  Londoners  are  concerned  Her 
acting,   at   first  piquant,   naive,  and 
full  of  coquetry,  developed  the  tragic 
side  with  extraordinary  subtlety  di- 
rectly.    Sharpless    had     hinted  «  his 
warning   of   Pinkerton's  unfaithful- 
ness. It  was  the  quintessence  of  subtle- 
ty,   and    was    always    'right,'  alwavs 
convincing,  ju»t  as  _ln  a  aense  wks 
her  singing.    This  likewise  was  thor- 
oughly Individual,  for  tho  voice  Is  as 
characteristic    as    the    deportment  In 
euave  and  long-drawn  phrases  It  has 
qulto  an  occidental  quality,  but  in  the 
short     phrases    so    well-beloved  of 
Puccini  it  became  alightly  nasal  and 
;  was   used  with   a  kind   of  staccato 
.  that    was    quite    fascinating.  Mme. 
Mlura  scored  a  success  that  was  not 
less    than   triumphant,  and   most  de- 
cidedly   brought    to    one's    notice  a 
view    of    the    unhappy  Clo-Clo-San 
that  was    at    once  new    and  worthy  " 
It  Is  said  that  Mme.  Mlura,  a  Japanese! 
singer,  with  a  voice,  not  powerful  but 
of  very  pleasant  quality,  then  made  her 
i  first  appearance  In  opera.    Her  dainty 
I  figure  was  a  welcome  change  from  that 
t  of  the  average  portly  prima  donna  Mr 
I  Yoshino  Marklno,  a  Japanese  artist,  was 
responsible  for  "exquisite  decorative  ef- 
fect." 

MIgnon  Nevada  took  the  part  of 
Lakme  on  June  2.  The  Telegraph  said 
she  sang  "extremely  well,  very  deli- 
cately, with  much  art."  The  Chronicle 
noticed  an  occasional  tendency  to 
faulty  intonation,   fortunateh-  not 
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T!  able  in  the  "Bell  Song,"  which  she 
.1  i;  very  brilliantly.  Constantln 
Stroesco,  who  took  smajl  parts  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  was  the  chief 
tenor.  The  Telegraph  said  he  sang 
fairly  well  "but  seemed  not  to  do  his 
pleasant  voice  Justice,  as  tf  sufferingr 
from  cold.'"  The  Chronicle  said  he  was 
"as  successful  as  It  Is  possible  to  be  in 
such  a  part."  It  also  said  "whether 
the  rather  tawdry  and  old-fashioned 
music  of  Dellbcs  with  its  very  con- 
ventional Orientalism  was  worth  such 
trouble  may  be  doubted."  The  second 
act  was  "much  improved  by  the  Inter- 
polation of  some  clever  music,  based 
up6n  Indian  tunes,  by  a  young  Polish 
musician,  M.  Zelln.  Apart  from  this 
the  opera  Is  somewhat  wearisome  by 
its  insipidity  and  lack  of  anything 
really  dramatic,  eltner  In  the  -story  or 
the  music.  Tet  there  are  many  charm- 
ing moments  in  the  opera  and  the  mu- 
sic has  always  a  delightful  vein  of 
melody  and  n  piquancy  whtcb  Is  at 
times  very  fascinating.     But    It  all 


The   Daily  TclrRraph  fmind  It  easy 


to  '  oress  aa' president  of  the  International 
„  .  ,4  .  Music  Congress  held  In  London  a  few 

visualize  the  stage  pictures  and  move-  y^^^^  ^^s  In  that  capacity  that 

ments  the  composer  roust  have  had  In  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  the  growing 
mind."  The  Suite  contains  "a  'Danse  tokens  of  musical  regeneration  and 
Ouerrlere,"  decked  out  in  brilliant  or-  progress  In  England.  'I  can  certainly, 
chestral  colors;  a  rhythmically  attrac-  he  then  said,  'look  back  over  the  period 
tlve  but  somewhat  conventional  valse,  of  my  own  life  and  see  how,  year  by 
an  exceedingly  graceful  'Pas  de  Fascln-'  year,  more  men  of  original  productive 
atlon,"  and,  best  of  all  perhaps,  a  move-  capacity  have  come  to  the  front  in  this 
ment  based  upon  a  broadly  melodious  country,  until  we  can  now,  I  think,  look 
theme  which  paves  the  way  to  the  brief  our  continental  friends  In  the  face  ana 

say  that  England  Is  at  last  In  process 
of  taking  Its  place  among  the  great 

•  Those 


and  exhilarting  finale 
Joseph  Holbrooke's 


"Annabel  liee"- 


not  a  new  work-performed  at  the  same  i  creative  musical  communities. 

hows  Imagination  and  a  feel-  '  words,  spoken  only  some  three  or  four 
years  since,  bear  a  curious  analogy  to 
much  that  has  been  said  and  written  in 
quite  recent  times  with  reference  to  the 
opportunities  now  offered  to  our  native 
composers  for  coming  into  their  own. 
Mr.  Balfour's  worship  of  Handel  and 
Bach,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  has  not  rendered  him  indifferent' 
to  the  claims  of  modern  music.  For  the 
works  of  Wagner,  for  instance,  he  has 
acknowledged  his  admiration,  and  at, 
least  once  he  was  among  tjje  visitors  to 
the  Bayreuth  Festival." 

It  Is  difficult  to  describe  In  any- 


concert, 

Ing  for  the  words,  as  well  as  consider 
able  skill  In  the  orchestration.  But  the 
vocal  part,  despite  a  moment  here  and 
there  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  beauty  of  phrase.  Is  too  de- 
ficient In  variety,  and  one  felt  that,  for 
such  effect  as  It  made,  the  work  was 
very  greatly  Indebted  to  the  rare  and 
compelling  graces  of  Miss  Muriel  Pos- 
ter's style."  She  also  sang  threesongsby 
Rutland  Boughton,  of  which  "The  Dead 
Christ"  Is  described  as  "sincere  and 
thoughtful,"  and  "Green  Branches"  Is 


not  lacldng  "a  certain  delicate  charm  ^_ 
wants  singing  and  playing  rather  bet-    and  sense  of  atmosphere."     The  Chron-    thing  like  sober  language  the  playing 
ter  than  it  was  done  last  night."    This   Icle  said  Miss  Foster's  Intonation  seemed  of  Mr.  Tsaye  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Is  what  Is   known  as   "discriminative   occasionally  "a  little  faulty."     Edward   yesterday    afternoon    (May  80).  From 
criticism.  First  condemn  the  work,  and   German's  "Welsh  Rhapsody,"  not  a  nov- 
tii<  i  admit  that  It  has  fine  qualities."  The  elty.  Is  "truly  representative  of  British 
TrM.'araph  dilated  on   the  wonderful   muslo  In  a  vein  wholly  virile  and  breezy 
F'ersjan  dances  danced  by  Armen  ter   and  free  from  any  sort  of  affectation. 
Ohanlan.    "The  Indian  music  was  of   And  pleasant  It  was  to  note  again  how, 
remarkably  Interesting  type  as  sung  while  calling  to  his  aid  typical  Welsh 
by  Inayat  Khan  and  his  three  col-    melodies,  the  composer  contrived  to  Im- 
leagues  who  accompanied  themselves  press  upon  his  treatment  of  them  the 
upon  native  Instruments,  which   we  stamp  of  his  own  Individuality." 
make  no  atempt  to  describe.    But  if      Vladimir  de  Pachmann  was  announced 
we  knew  to  whom  fell  the  amazing   for  a  piano  recital  in  London  on  June 
vocal  cadenzas  that  were  reeled  oft  as  19. 

If   veritable   child's  play   we   would |     in  October  next  Camllle  Salnt-Sa«ns, 

the  eminent  French  musician,  will  be  80 
years  of  ago.  Tet,  with  calmest  Indif- 
ference to  submarines  and  to  the  other 
manifold  horrors  of  the  sea,  he  has  re 


certainly  name  the  highly  accom- 
plished singer.  Then  the  dancing  of 
the  lady  named  was  of  the  most  vol- 
uptuous and  sinuous  type."  The  bevy 


of  ladles  were  in  "delightful  'early  i' cently  gone  to  and  has  already  arrived 
English,'  at  any  rate  Early  Victorian  Mn  America,  with  a  view  to  taking  In 
costumes."    It  was  said  of  Miss  Ne-''the   Panama-Pacific  exposition!  Since 


vada  that  "in  the  course  of  her  re- 
searches she  has  discovered  that  the 
Indian  Goddess  was  a  white  woman, 
and  not  bronze  or  chocolate,  as  us- 
ually represented."  We  remember 
gratefully  two  Lakmes — Miss  Van 
Zandt,  who  created  the  part  In  Paris, 
singing  in  Mechanics  building,  an 
exotic  figure,  and  the  charming  Lyd- 
la  Llpkowska  In  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  The  critic  of  the  Chronicle 
In  his  careless  dismissal  of  Gerard 
evidently  has  never  heard  RavelU  or 
Clement  In  the  part. 

Walter  van  Noorden,  conductor  of 
the  Carl  Rosa  company,  purposes  to 
bring  out  next  season  Bruneau's  opera, 
"The  Attack  on  the  Mill,"  for  the  first 
time  In  English. 

The  baritone  Leonid  Leonldoff,  now  In 
London,  Is  the  first  baritone  at  the  Arts 
Opera  in   Petrograd.     A  merchant  of 


at  80  years  of  age  so  many  men  seem 
younger  than  the  "old"  men  of  40,  80 
really  means  nothing.  But  If  you  real- 
ize that  Salnt-Saens  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Gounod,  Ros- 
sini, Verdi,  Wagner,  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt,  Chopin,  that  Edgar  A.  Poe 
was  a  struggling  Journalist  In  his  early 
days,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  still  a 
"rough- hewn  countrj-man educating  him- 
self as  best  he  could,"  then  you  have  the 
fact  brought  home  to  you  that  80  years 


first  to  last  It  meant  sheer  Joy  for 
the  audience,  whose  attention  was  of 
that  strained  kind  which  only  the  su- 
preme artist  can  obtain." 

New  music.  These  songs  are  recom- 
mended by  English  critics:  "The  Night- 
ingale" and  "Slumber  Song,"  by  Fred- 
erick Dellus— "the  second  Is  a  little  gem, 
as  simple  as  a  slumber  song  ought  to  be, 
but  with  that  rare  note  of  distinction 
which  the  ordinary  striver  after  sim- 
plicity almost  Invariably  misses";  "La 
Consolation."  by  Gustave  Ferrari,  "a 
love  song  that  Is  tender  without  being 
mawkish";  "Fair  Is  the  Rose."  by  J.  H. 
Larway.  "not  so  much  for  the  meiHt  of 
the  music,  though  that  Is  not  Inconsid- 
erable, as  for  the  refre.=ihing  unconven- 
tlonality  of  the  verses."  Hans  Koess- 
ler's  "Ungarlschen  Weisen,"  for  %iolin 
and  piano.  Is  dedicated  to  Franz  von 
Vecsly.  Koesaler's  "Lleder  und  Ge-, 
■aenr*"  are  praised  by  Prof.  Petset  ot\ 

the  SIgnale.  Fritz  Crome  of  the  Slgnale 
highly  recommends  "I/leder  und  Ge- 
saenge"  op.  3,  by  Emll  Mattlesen.  He 
thinks  that  Bmll  Kronke's  "Suite  in  the 
Ancient  Style"  op.  99.  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, will  be  popular. 

Karl  Friedrich  Glasenapp.  the  long- 
winded  biographer  and  idolator  of  Wag- 
ner, died  last  month  in  Riga.   He  was 


are  not  but  as  yesterday!    Even  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert  were  only  recently  born  ^here"in  1847! 

In  their  graves  when  Salnt-Saens  first  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  It  Is 
Baw  the  light!  That  all  good  fortune  pot  unlikely  that  the  London  Symphony 
may  attend  the  plucky  old  musician  Orchestra  can  play  familiar  symphonies 
everjbody  will  wish  who  have  enjoyed  i,y  Beethoven  arid  Schubert  without  the 
the  privilege  of  hearing  his  music—  parts.  "It  Is  certain  that  they  could  do 
Dally  Telegraph.  London.  so  without  a  conductor.  Consequently. 

Miss  Bertha  Crawford,  a   Canadian,,  It  is  better  praise  than  appears  on  the 
now  of  the  Warsaw  Opera  House,  gave)  surface  If  we  note  that  M.  Ifenrl  Ver- 
Rlazon.  where  he  was  born,  gave  him]  a  concert  recently  In  Petrograd  for  a|  brugghen  made  no  attempt  to  divert 
the  means  to  study.     At  the  Moscow  j  hospital  fund.  |  them  from  their  accustomed  interpreta- 

Conservatory  he  was  awarded  a  schol-j  Scrlabln.  as  Is  known,  wrote  five  tlon."  But  Is  M.  Verbrugghen  wholly 
arshlp  by  Safonoff.  His  first  appear- 1  piano  sonatas.  The  Utro  Rossii  of  pleased  by  such  praise?  The  same  Jour- 
ance  was  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volga.  He  Moscow  says  there  are  two  more'  nal  (June  8)  speaking  of  another  orches- 
has  sung  at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Tifils.  sonatas  by  him.  "The  sixth  seems  tO'  tral  concert  says:  "It  seems  almost 
Ills  Journey  from  Petrograd  to  London;  have  been  Introduced  to  the  Moscow  inexplicable  that  .some  of  the  best  music 
took  seven  days,  whereas  In  peace  he  public  aftar  Scriabln's  death  (the  cut-  to  be  heard  In  London  just  now  should 
should  have  gone  In  about  K  hours,  ting  I  have  Is  undated)  by  Mme.  Bek. 
Sweden,  not  loving  Russia,  was  un-|  man.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  on  the 
friendly  toward  him.  He  was  subjectedj  same  high  level  with  the  seventh, 
to  a  long  medical  examination;  his  bag-  which  opens  up  Scriabln's  third  period 


gage  was  Inspected  In  a  pouring  rain, 
nor  was  his  passport  sufficient.  He 
Journeyed  30  miles  In  a  small  convey- 
ance drawn  by  a  pony.  At  last  he 
reached  Stockholm,  then  Chrlstianla  and 
Bergen,  where  he  had  trouble  with  the 

consuls  and  the  customs.  From  Bergen  !  structlon,  with  a  wealth  of  thematic 
he  went  to  Newcastle,  where,  with  the  j  rrtetamorphosls." 


after  'Prometheus.'  If  this  be  the 
case,  then,  there  must  be  some  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  between  Nos. 
6  and  7.  No.  6  is  said  to  be  character- 
ized by  an  entirely  new  taarjsoBlo  con- 


aid  of  a  book  of  phrases  and  a'  friend 
that  spoke  French,  he  found  a  dining 
car  for  London. 

On  June  5  Miss  Bessie  Tyas  made  her 
first  appearance  In  London  as  Lakme. 
Her  voice  Is  described  as  agreeable,  but 
not  fully  mat'.ired.  "Intonation  and  flex- 
ibility are  alike  excellent,  though  occa- 
sionally a  too  open  syllable  gives  a  pure- 
ly accidental  wrong  impression."  In  the 
evening  Miss  Ida  Sagar.  a  graduate  of 
the  Marches'!  school,  appeared  as  Suzuki. 
She  had  not  an  easy  stage  manner,  but 
sang  well. 


Notes  About 
Concerts  and 


The  Herald  quoted 
at  length  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Krehblel's  com- 
Perfonners  ments  on  Mr.  Chad- 
wlck's  new  orchestral  ballad.  "Tam  o' 
Shanter."  performed  at  Norfolk.  Ct.  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie's  Humoresque 
"Tam  o'  Shanter"  was  performed  In 
l.f.ndon.  May  29.  All  the  Dally  Tele 
i-'iaph  could  say  of  It  was  that  It  was  a 
work  "quite  national  In  Its  completion. 
Tlio  Chronicle  found  the  humor  "a  little 
ponderous  and  the  themes  rather  un- 
distinguished." The  Times  said  that  the 
work  "appeals  to  those  who  like  dellber- 
.ite  and  Scotch  humor  and  the  plodding 
rhj-thms  which  seem  exactly  to  belong 
to  Bums's  verse." 

A  new  Suite  de  Ballet  by  Percy  Pitt 
was  performed  at  the  same  concert. 
The  Times  quickly  dismissed  It  as  not 
.  oncert  music:  "It  should  be  danced 
to  or  heard  under  the  trees  In  the  open." 
The  Chronicle  said  the  Suite  was  "ad- 
written  and   cleverly  sr'ored." 


Modern  chamber  music  played  by  the 
London  String  Quartet  at  the  New 
Monday  "Pops"— May  31.  Alfred  Sam- 
mons's  new  Phantasy  Quartet,  a  prized 
composition.  Joseph  Spealght's  "Puck" 
Phantasy  Quartet  and  Percy  Grain- 
ger's "wholly  exhilarating  work,  fash- 
ioned upon  'Molly  on  the  Shore.'  "  » 
A  new  quartet  in  A  minor  by  Arthur 
Bliss  was  performed  In  Ijondon  June 
2.  "He  Is  inclined  to  spin  out  his  ideas 
to  an  undue  length,  except  in  a  very 
graceful.  If  reminiscent,  intermezzo." 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Halle  Concerts 
Society,  the  Dally  Telegraph  remarks; 
"Mr.  Balfour  Is  something  more  than 
an  ordlnarj'  music  lover.  Failing  a 
better  term,  one  might  call  him  a  dis- 
tinguished 'amateur'  of  the  art.  A 
pianist  of  no  mean  skill,  he  has.  In  the 
'Essays  and  Addresses'  and  oUscwhere, 
shown  himself  to  be  a  writer  holding 
uncommonly  interesting  views  In  rela- 
tion to  music  Bach  and  Handel  are 
his  musical  gods,  and  In  his  profound 
admiration.  In  particular,  for  the  com- 
poser of  'Messiah'  he  would  yield  place 
to  nobody— not  even  that  whole-hearted 
Handel  worshipper,  Mr.  R.  Streetfeild. 
Not  without  Interest  Is  It  to  recall  In 
this  connection  that  Mr.  Balfour  was 
mainly  Instrumental  In  bringing  the 
Handel  Society  Into  existence,  and  the 
earliest  meetings  of  that  body  were  held 
at  his  residence  In  Carlton  House  ter- 
race. He  Is  also— or  at  any  rate  was— 
president  of  the  Bach  Society.  With 
more  than  one  Important  musical  move- 
ment In  comparatively  recent  times  he 
has  Identified  himself,  and  although  his 
public  utterances  on  music  have  not 
been  numerous,  they  have  always  been 
characteristically    felicitous.  One 


not  draw  greater  numbers." 

And  what  did  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg 
say  when  he  read  on  June  7:  "Though 
It  Is  not  possible  always  to  agree  with 
the  outward  activity  of  Mr.  Hambourg's 
inner  dynamo,  the  whirl'  he  creates  Is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  somnolence , 
of  the  more  conscientious  manner."  I 
"Just  as  there  is  a  style  of  declama- 1 
tlon  that  concerns  Itself  chlefiy  withj 
scansion  and  rhyme,  there  Is  a  style  of 
playing  that  concentrates  on  notes." 
Thus  did  a  London  reviewer  begin  his 
article  about  Miss  Kathleen  Thomson's 
piano  recital.  It  appears  that  she  was 
dexterous  In  the  manipulation  of  notes; ' 
"but  where  color  was  required  she  was 
often  penny-plain,  and  her  gait  was 
more  pedestrian  than  elastic.  These  are 
defects  which  are  corrected  less  ef- 
fectively at  the  keyboard  than  In  the 
school  of  life."  The  reviewer  said  of 
Stcherbatcheflf :  "A  seldom  heard  Rus- 
sian composer  who  wrote  in  his  younger 
days  some  very  agreeable  music,  but 
afterwards  occupied  himself  with  pot- 
iKJllers." 

Some  may  think  that  this  announce- 
ment In  a  London  Journal  is  In  need  of 
explanation:  "At  the  Palladium  this 
week  Mr.  Charles  GulUvar  presents  Max 
Erard,  the  well  known  organist  and 
pianist,  and  his  eight-ton  cathedral* or- 
ga^i." 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummlngs  at 
the  age  of  84  was  noticed  at  the  time 
by  the  newspapers  of  this  country. 
When  he  was  16  he  obtained  the  post  of 
organist  at  Waltham  Abbey,'  and  It  was 
at  this  abbey  that  "Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels"  was  first  sung.,  to  '  Mendels- 
sohn's music,  which  Cu'minlnss  adapted 
to  the  words.  He  took/ the  ntusic  from 
a  chorus  In  a  cantata  written  by, Men- 
delssohn for  a  festival  held  In  Lelpslc  toi 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the' 
invention  of  the  art  of  .printing.  "Dr. 
Cummlngs  himself  was  never  partial  to 
musical  adaptations,  m  spite  of  this  re- 
markable success,  and  Mendelssohn,  In: 
a  letter  to  the  London  firm  which  pub-: 
llshed  the  Lelpslc  cantata,  referring  to[ 
the  melody  Dr.  Cummlngs  afterwards  so 
cleverly  adapted,  said:  'This  will  never 
do  for  sacred  words!'  "    One  of  Cum- 


Arnoii  "9a»o3Kberg  conducted  Beet- 
hoven's 9th  symphony  and  "Egmont" 
overture  In  Vienna.  A  critic  wrote— we 
quote  from  the  Musical  Courier  (New 
York):  "The  orchestra  conducted  and 
Schoenberg  followed.  There  was  no 
sign  of  rhythm.  The  transparent  archi- 
tecture of  the'  movements  was  wholly 
effaced  by  his  monotonous,  unaccentu- 
nted  style  of  Interpretation.  Everything 
that  could  interest  the  listener  was  lock- 
ing. I  Over  every  measure  hung  the  same 
heavy,  murky,  foggy,  monotonous  tedl- 
ousness.  Even  the  scherzo  dragged  Its 
weary  way,  as  If  It  were  going  to  the 
hospital.  That  Schoenberg  could  be 
such  a  bore  was  a  great  surprise  to  us." 

Not  many  weeks  ago  It  was  reported 
that  Pucdnl  had  roused  the  Ire  of 
Parta  opera-soera  by  expreMing  vltwa 

In  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Oerv. 
many.  But  promptly  came  a  denial 
from  the  composer  himself,  who  may 
well  have  felt  indignant  at  such  an 
accusation.  .4.nd  now  it  Is  the  turn  of 
Caruso  to  be  ranked— In  Germany— 
among  the  pro-Germans.  The  Berlin 
papers,  doubtless  ''Inspired"  by  that 
staggeringly  mendacious  Potsdam  press 
bureau,  have  been  publishing  a  letter 
alleged  to  bear  the  famous  tenor's  sig- 
nature. In  which  he  "deeply  regretted 
the  antl-(Jerman  agitation  in  Italy," 
stated  that  he  had  refused  to  subscriba 
to  a  protest  against  the  Teuton  atroci- 
ties In  Belgium,  and  ascribed  d'Annun- 
zlo's  anti-German  sentiments  to  "adver- 
tising necessities."  Even  one  of  the 
Berlin  papers— the  Tageblatt— cast  doubt 
upon  the  authenticity  of  this  prepos- 
terous farrago  of  absurdities,  and  If  Mr. 
Caruso  himself  does  not  publish  a  dis- 
claimer. It  will  simply  be  because  ho 
prefers  to  treat  such  palpable  mendacity 
with  silent  contempt— Dally  'I'elegraph 
(London). 

The  Herald  has  already  referred  to 
Mr.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  symphony 
produced  In  London  June  1.  Another 
critic  than  the  one  quoted  wrote  that  If 
the  symphony  had  lived  up  to  the  de- 
scription of  It  supplied  by  the  composer 
In  the  analytical  program.  It  would  have 
been  very  good  hearing.  "The  pro- 
gram promised  a  fund  of  delight.  One 
might  well  have  enjoyed  the  'splt-flre 
fugues,'  the  'dramatic  climaxes,'  and 
the  'glitter  of  violins'  of  which  he 
spoke:  while  what  could  be  better  than 
to  hear  In  the  scherzo,  'the  trombones 
tumble  downwards  over  the  kettle- 
drums'? After  which  'the  conclusion 
flutters  away  in  a  tremolo  pianissimo 
until  the  rustle  of  the  side  drum  grows 
again  to  a  roar  and  the  fanfares  of  the 
trio  bring  the  movement  to  an  sbrupt 
end.'  These  things,  and  others  like  them 
too  numerous  to  mention,  should  have 
been  most  uplifting— had  one  only  heard 
them.  Unfortunately  It  freqtiently  hai>- 
pened  that  one  did  not,  for  only  too 
often  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass 
of  heavy  orchestration  through  which 
even  the  melodies  were  hard  put  to  It 
to  penetrate.  Mr.  Tovey  Is  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Brahms  and  he  has  adopted 
not  only  the  merits,  but  also  the  de- 
fects of  that  much  discussed  composer. 
He  has  not  merely  Imitated,  but  he  haa 
even  emphasized,  Brahms's  predilection 
for  ponderous  orchestration,  and  his 
score  Is  turgid  In  the  extreme.  Relieved 
of  half  Its  weight  his  symphony  would 
probably  prove  a  very  great  deal  more 
Interesting  than  It  seemed  under  these 
conditions."  i 

Long  ago  It  was  reported  that  Rich- 
ard Strauss  was  at  work  on  an  Alpine 
symphony.  It  is  now  stated  that  he 
has  nearly  completed  It.  "The  Sym- 
phony," says  the  Chronicle,  "Is  de< 
scribed  as  a  very  compen<3lous  opua^ 
'  full  of  highly  colored  Instrumentation. 

Among  the  more  harmonious  passagea 
.  German  folk  songs  associated  with  the 
•  mountains  are  Introduced,  also  melo- 
'  dies   from    the   countries   with  which 
}  Germany  Is  at  war.    The  orchestration 
is  so  arranged  that  the  German  melo- 
dies gradually  overtrumpet  and  over- 
drum  all  others,  until  In  one  wild  and 
whirling  blast  of  musical   noise  they 
merge  Into  'Deutschland,  Deutschland, 
uber  Alles!'  " 


A  Few  Notes 
About 


calls,  notably,  his  graceful  speech  at  ,  mlngs's  hobbles  was  the  collection  of 
Queen's  Half  in  1904,  on  the  occasion  of  old  and  rare  books  about  music.  Among 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Joachim's  first  his  treasures  was  Handel's  will.  A 
anoearanco  In  this  country,  and  his  ad-  i  familiar   figure    In   auction    rooms,  he 

never  bid  against  the  British  Museum. 


Emile  Verhaeren'a 
drama,  "The  Cloister," 
translated  by  Osmaa 
the  Drama  Edwards.  Is  publlsked 
by  Constable  &  Co.,  London.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  In  collaboration  wtth 
the  author  about  14  years  ago.  It  Is  said 
to  follow  the  form  of  the  original  In 
lyric  and  prose.  The  drama  has  been 
played  In  London— The  Herald  spoke  of 
the  performance  at  the  time— and  It  was 
played  three  years  ago  In  Manchester. 
"Its  cynical,  yet  tragic,  story  of  the  sin- 
stained  monk  whom  the  cloister  authori- 
ties try  to  keep  silent  withbi  their  order, 
60  as  to  avoid  ascsmdal.  Is  of  the  intens- 
6st  spiritual  drama;  and  Mr.  Edwards'* 
version  conveys  it  with  surprising  ease 
and  power." 

Two  modern  plays  have  the  -titles  of 
well  known  books:  "The  Green  Flag,  ' 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Conan 
Doyle's  prize-ring  story;  and  "The  An- 
gel In  the  House,"  which  Is  not  based 
on  Coventry  Patmore's  poem. 

"The  Green  Flag"  Is  by  Keble  How 
ard.  The  title  is  symbolical.  Mr.  Bour- 
chler,  taking  the  part  of  a  barrister,  "had 
a  speech  In  which  h'^  I'lniu'ls  am.ihir 


••  I-  of  XUf'  hi, II  iliii.iri  \vh..  I.  .11  .* 
Ills  bojL  pnil  waves  a  s'tei' 
Ml.  Jloward  said  to  a  London  reporter: 
"AHhough  this  play  has  nothing  to  do 
with  war,  yet  I  hope  It  has  a  Itlnd  oi 
liSf'ful  mission  In  war  time,  as  it  opens 
with  gathering  clouds  and  an  atmoa- 
plier©  of  trouble  looming  up :  and  then, 
by  the  application  of  hard  scnsp  and  a 
crtain  amount  of  humor  and  courag*! 
this  cloud  Is  dispelled,  showing  that 
there  is  no  trouble,  however  great  It 
ntny  be,  that  cannot  b«  mitigated  1( 
people  will  face  it  and  live  it  through." 

Mi.ss  Gaby  Deslys's  first  nppearanco 
at  the  -Mhambra,  I/jndnn,  .June  3,  "at- 
tireti  after  the  fashion  of  an  Iroquois 
Suuaw  costumed  by  a  West  end  milliner, 
brought  forth  a  volley  of  applause." 

I')i,ckworth  &  Co.,  London,  have  pub>. 
lishcd  a  new  edition  of  Emile  Vor- 
haeren's  "The  Dawn"  ("Les  Aubes") 
lranslat«d  Into  English  by  "  Arthutf 
Pymons.  The  play  was  published  about 
17  years  ago.  The  present  sympathy 
toward  Belgium  should  renew  interest 
In  this  drama.  "It  shows  the  soul  ot 
the  poet  burning  In  furious  indignation 
against  an  established  order  of  things^ 
which',  to  the  generous  spirit,  renders 
Inevitable  many  wrongs.  Its  fault 
from  the  moral  standpoint  Is  that  It  la 
destructive  without  being  constructivsu 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  or  woman  capable  of  thought  or 
feeling  to  read  It  unmoved." 

The  same  London  Arm  publishes  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford's  "A  Woman  Alone," 
which  was  produced  at  the  Little  The- 
atre last  July.  The  text  was  first 
printed  In  the  19th  century  In  the  spring 
of  1914,  when  there  were  certain  omis- 
sions. The  text  Is  now  complete.  The 
play  deals  with  "urgent  and  vital  Issues 
in  the  moral  and  physical  nature  ol 
women." 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  producing  "Mario 
Odile,"  thlnlis  Jt  should  be  called  "a 
play  for  young  girls."  "It  deals  with 
the  theme,  not  only  of  the  beauty  of 
motherhood,  but  of  the  right  of  every 
woman  to  enjoy  Its  privileges.  I  fully 
recognize  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  consider  the  discussion  oi  such  a 
subject  hardly  fitted  for  the  ears  of 
young  girls.  To  their  way  of  thinking, 
Ignorance  Is  the  best.  If  not  the  only, 
preservative  of  innocence.  •  •  •  Tha 
subject  of  the  story  is  of  a  kind  which, 
if  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  paragraph- 
er.  Is  almost  certain  to  produce  a  wrong 
impression,  for  it  Is  only  when  Judged 
as  a  whole,  with  all  the  explanatory  lit- 
tle details  filled  in,  that  Its  true  mean- 
ing can  be  rightly  understood.  That  It 
will  appeal  to  everybody  I  scarcely  dare 
to  hope.  It  certainly  was  never  intend- 
ed for  those  critics  who  do  not  love  the 
theatre  or  who  have  no  taste  for  tha 
portrayal  of  simple  existence  on  the 
stage— critics  whose  wont  Is  to  quote  tha 
dead  languages  in  order  to  hide  their 
Ignorance  of  life.  Do  not  think  I  speak 
in  any  spirit  of  bitterness,  but  had 
these  gentlemen  any  real  Influence  upon 
the  public  there  would  be  no  art  at  all. 
For  their  criticism,  launched  from  tha 
heights  of  a  complacent  superiority,  la 
purely  destructive,  and,  therefore,  worth- 
less. In  art  the  superior  person  Is  raor« 
4ea^7  than  the  Anarchist" 


'     Llio  dining 
i^LiuiH'i>;   iiu.s  fallen."  Some 
■-d  not  to  he.ir;  some  heard  and 
->d:    "Has    it?"    Another  said: 
\Mi.it  of  It?"  Another,  "Well,  let  it 
i;i  t  up  again";  another,   "What's  the 
I'lkc  -"  Still  another:   "i.^iiibcrg'  Lem- 
I   rs"  Where's    Lemberg?"     Not  one, 
•         a  Danish  nurse,  showed  the  Ica-st 
Ititcrc-it  in  Jjemborg  or  in  any  pari  of 
the  war  new.s.   six  of  'em  looked  out 

^Ui.«  .ttiadaw.  Mi  p.bft«:ve4;  "Jfa  fiolngj 

to  rain."  So  I  have  given  up  -war  talk 
at  the  table  and  shall  return  to  such 
topifs  as  Thaw,  President  Wilson's 
grandchild,  the  Frank  ca-se,  straight- 
fronts  and  the  new  sty\e  poke  bonnets. 
Incidentally  I  shall  withdraw  my 
precious  name  from  the  roils  of  the  emi- 
nent at  the  headquarters  of  the>  Brook- 
line  Suffrage  Association.  Are  sucli 
pangs  suffered  occasionally,  I  wonder, 
t)y  other  merj|men? 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Juno  23. 


"In  the  Dictionary." 
As  ths  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  I  Inquired  of  the  World 
Waggers  why  we  should  use  two  words 
for  the  stuff  with  which  we  propel  motor 
cars,  and  somebody  replied  that  the 
wrong  word  was  "in  the  dictionary." 
But  what  Is  a  dictionary,  anyway?  It  is 
a  book  of  words,  to  be  sure,  but  on  what 
authority  Is  it  based?  Name  the  man  or 
the  set  of  men  who  have  any  authority 
to  impose  upon  people  words  that  are 
actually  right  and  belong  to  the  English 


a  paste  aa  a  substitute  for  wheat 
flour.  Today  in  Germany  potatoes 
enter  laigely  into  the  array  loaves. 
Germany  and  England  may  vet  use 
the  powder  of  flr  and  birch  bark. 
Scotch  pine  bark  mixed  with  oat- 
meal is  said  to  be  wholesome,  and 
some  like  it.  When  potatoes  failed 
the  Belgians  for  a  time,  they  lived 
on  beet  root.  The  EnRlish  might 
prefer  the  masUn  bread  eaten  by 
Georgian  ancestors  when  wheat 
went  to  90  shillings  a  quarter. 

If  meat  becomes  scarce,  there  are 
the  perch,  the  pike,  the  gudgeon. 
Salmon  is  cheaper  than  It  was.  Salt 
fish  was  once  so  common  an  article 
^  of  food   in  England  that    it  was 
j  thought  to  cause  a  plague  of  leprosy. 
T^.'.-^h  pies  were  also  relished.  Why 
should  not  Dr.  Nichols's  book  pub- 
lished forty  years  ago,  "How  to  Live 
on  Sixpence  a  Day,"  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  everyone?      He  was  the 
first  to  open  a  vegetarian  restaurant 
in   London.      When  milk  is  dear, 
the  soja  bean,  knpwn  to  the  Japan- 
ese, when  it  is  treated  after  their 
manner,  is  very  like  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow.  The  theorists  who  advo- 
cate only  one  meal  a  day  are  now 
furiously  insistent.     There  may  be 
a  general  falling  back  on  the  Eng- 
lish army  emergency  ration,  a  basis 
of  chocolate  with  an  admixture  of 
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language.    I  say  that  a  dictionary  is 

only  a  lot  of  words  picked  up  from  all  plasmon  or  some  other  miTk  proteid' 

sources  and  mingled  together  pell-mell  :  England  may  thus  be  benefited  hv 

tor  those  to  choose  who  want  to  use  I  the   war   stom«Ph,V.,il,                   ,  D3 

them.   Every  publisher  strives  to  outdo  Z    ,        ^.tomachically  as  m  other 

the  other  by  Inserting:  "Five  thousand  Physical,  mental  and  moral  ways 

more  words  than  in  any  other  diction-   ■  . 

ary." 

Just  for  fun,  I  have  been  looking  Into  ;    Rafael  Josefty  in  his  youth  was  Irre- 

a.  dictionary  today,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  I  sponsible  and  reckless.  Amusing  stories 


I  picked  these  words  which  I  found 
"in  the  dictionary":  Grallatory,  .apoi- 
austiclsm,  thaler,  modiliche,  homo, 
Homoeomeral,  Lapethal,  Lant,  Kor, 
Joch.  Hoggerell,  Maskella,  Lingua,  Peau 
de  Sole,  Peavey,  Peccavi,  and  llorver. 
I  So  too  I  found  Betterment,  but  if 
Betterment  is  a  proper  word,  what  o£ 
"Good"ment  and  "Besf'ment?  They 
i  too,  ought  to  be  "in  the  dictionary." 
I  Another  wor*  which  disgusts  me  Is 
"Re-patriate,"  which  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  you  can  "Patriate" 
anybody.  People  are  Ijorn  in  a  certain 
country;   it  is  their  native  land,  but 


were  told  of  his  escapades  when  he  was 
a  brilliant  pupil  in  Leipsic  and  in  the 
first  years  of  his  virtuoso  career.  As 
with  the  pianist,  so  with  the  man;  the 
years  passed;  liis  art  and  his  life  clari- 
fied and  were  more  beautiful.  At  first 
he  astonished''audiences  by  agility  and 
speed;  he  dazzled;  lie  was  denied  the 
nobler  and  more  poetic  qualities  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  How  the  man 
changed!  How  he  added  to  his  stature! 
Not  simply  because  he  played  music  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  although  some  fond- 
ly think  that  a  pianist  devoted  to  Jo- 
hannes must  necessarily  be  intensely 


they  are  not  "Patriated"  there.    Tou  i  1  musical,  rarely  intellectual  and  the  pos- 
can  drive  them  out,  and  "Ex-patriate"  j  |  sessor  of  a  pure  soul, 
them  or  you  can  use  auch  a  word  as  |  i    For  beauty  of  tone,  exquisite  sense  of 
''Re-Patriate"  in  the  sense  of  people proportion,  unfailing  clarity,  delicately 
themselves    "Going"    or    "Returning"    (  poetic  feeling,  the  playing  of  Joseffy 


I  The  "Brides'  Bath"  murder  trial  In 
London  with  one  Smith  charged  wltli 
jBlaying  for  the  sake  of  insurance  and 
(legacies  three  of  his    six    wives— who 
iwero  found  drowned  in  the  bathtubs  of 
lodging    houses— recalls    the  singular 
case  of  Thomas  Griffiths  Walnewrlght, 
iournallst,  art  critic,  forger,  poisoner,  a 
tneinber  of  the  circle  to  which  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,    Hood    and    others  belonged. 
iVmong  those  whom  he  poisoned  for  in- 
surance money  was  young  Helen  Aber- 
cromblo.  When  he  was  asked  how  he 
had  the  heart  to  kill  such  a  fair  and 
Innocent  creature,   he  answered  after 
mature  reflection:   "Upon  my  soul,  I 
don't  know,  unless  It  was  becauss  she 
had  such  tWck  .ankles." 
j    It  Is  said  that  Walnewrlght  was  the 
original  of   Bulwer   Lytton's  Varney, 
I  and  the  husband  ot  that  author's  Lucre- 
lia  Clavering;  that  Dickens's  "Hunted 
Down"  was  suggested  by  Walnewrighfs 
career.  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  a  whimsical  if 
,'  not   wholly    sympathetic   essay  about 
;  ^Vainewrlght,  and  there  is  an  account 
'  of  him  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  prefixed  to 
a  collection  of  the  poisoner's  essays  and 
ci  iticisms  published  35  years  ago.  Waine- 
wright  had  a  son  who  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy.    Anxious  to  escape  the  dis- 
honor attached  to  his  name,  he  came  to 
America,  and,  it  is  said,  married  a  wom- 
an of  means.    If  he  is  living  he  would 
now  be  about  SO  years  old.    Has  his  his- 
tory in  this  country  ever  been  traced? 

Lemberg,  Gallcia,  Woman. 

As  the  World  'W'ags: 

Dr.  Johnson— no,  not  Herkimer  the 
I  minent  anthropologist  and  author— but 
old  Dr.  Johnson,  lexicographer  of  Lon- 
ilon,  says  nothing,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
nble  to  discern,  as  to  woman's  inepti- 
tude in  matters  political.  I  live  in  a 
lirookllne  house  with  U  ladies,  and  this 
ritispite  the  Hindu  saying:  "The  man 
that  lives  in  a  house  with  three  women 
l«  line  a  bark  on  a  tempestuous  sea  "  | 
This  morning,  stirred  by  a  newspaper's 
heading,    I   announced,   experimenting,  I 

-      .  :i!V_-.M     ,  '     li..-.,f      sr^V  school 


home,  but  you  cannot  "send"  them 
jhome  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
As  to  "Patriate"  a.s  a  word  for  com- 
pounds, it  has  no  linguistic  foundation. 
go  far  as  1  can  see.  But  there;  I  don't 
[owu  a-  idUtioaary.  at  al?t  les-J  hmA-»9 

I  use  for  it.  And  when  I  want  to  write 
i  a  paper  like  this,  I  just  step  into  the 
I  Public  Library  where  I  find  a  dozen 
i  different  sorts — but  not  one  of  them 
an  authority.  J.  A.  S. 

Portland,  Me.,  June  25. 
Some  years  ago  the  New  York  Sun 
.shrewdly  remarked   that  tha  English 
language  Is   what  it  is,   not  what  it 
should  be. 

Spare  us  'Tjetterment."  It  is  a  good 
woi-d,  like  "grace,"  a  charming  sound 
harmonious  to  the  ear.  You  surely  do 
not  object  to  the  verb  "to  better";  and 
"betterment"  is  logically  derived.  Wc 
should  advise  you  to  purchase  a  die 
tlonary.  It's  good  reading  and  of  as 
sistance  in  the  expression  of  ideas.  You 
might  begin  with  "The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,"  an  admirable  work.  As  to 
the  matter  of  price,  this  dirtionary  is 
within  reach  of  the  hur 
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'  has  been  seldom  equalled.  It  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann,  as  of  Mr.  George  Cppeland,  the 
Debussylte,  that  he  was  lonely  and  in- 
comparable. In  a  general  way  he  might 
I  be  loosely  classed  with  Mr.  Slloti  and 
i  the  Gabrilowitsch  of  the  last  season  as 
lyric  rather  than  epic  pianists,  but  when 
he  was  In  the  vein  his  filght  was  higher, 
his  charm  was  more  entrancing. 

His  mind  was  alert  and  receptive.  He 
had  a  pretty  wit.  He  was  interested  In 
all  that  pertains  to  man,  from  cookery 
to  astronomy,  from  the  latest  school  of 
painting  to  the  problems  of  the  spirit. 
Even  a  vain  pedant  would  leave  him 
discoursing  about  music  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  He  had  hia  whims,  ca- 
prices, prejudices,  which  he  could  logi- 
cally defend,  although  he  was  not  un- 
duly disputatious.  Not  for  a  moment 
finical,  admitting  the  value,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  coarseness  that  is  strength, 
he  anxiously  sought  refinement  in  art; 
not  the  refinement  that  is  effeminacy  or 
like  unto  a  meaningless  hard  polish,  but 
the  flaw^leas  expression  of  the  inherently 
lovely. 


Englishmen  and  Engllshwomer 
are  now  publicly  urged  to  be  econ- 
omical in  housekeeping.  Some  have 
already  felt  the  pinch  of  war,  for 
since  Turkey  joined  Germany '  and 
Austria  these  Englishmen  have  been 
deprived  of  Jaffa  oranges.  As  soon 
as  Belgium  was  invaded,  London 
newspapers  were  filled  with  letters 
preaching  economy.  There  were 
reassuring  statements  of  rigid, 
heroic  retrenchment.  The  King's 
household  was  reduced  to  plain  liv- 
ing; clubs'  had  forbidden  extrava- 
I  gance;  noble  dames  were  doing  their 
own  housework;  five  o'clock  tea  was 
I  no  longer  rich  in  crumpets  and  jam. 
A  month  went  by  and  talk  about 
economy  dwindled  and  finally  died 
away  as  far  as  the  press  was  con- 
cerned. But  now  a  general  alarm 
has  been  sounded. 

Great  Britain  knew  a  bread  fam- 
ine during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  A 
royal  grant  of  £500  was  made  to 

Thomas  Toden  to  enable  him  to  per-    -  ^  

feet  a  discovery  made  by  him  ot  '  ^'^^  ^"PP°»^<^ 


Local  Manners. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Your  interest  in  public  manners 
prompts  me  to  tell  of  a  recent  mild  ad- 
venture on  the  electric  cars.  Hesitating 
at  the  rear  end  ot  a  crowded  car  to 
make  my  way  to  the  front.  I  suddenly 
telt  an  angular  object  thrust  pharply 
into  my  back,  and  then  saw  an  ener- 
getic youth  with  a  handful  of  paste- 
board boxes  making  his  way  forward 
like  a  battering  ram,  and  without  apol- 
ogy to  any  of  whatsoever  age  or  sex. 
I  commented  unfavorably  upon  the 
youth  to  a  respectable  looking  but  un- 
sympathetic fellow-passenger,  who  prob- 
ably has  the  same  kind  of  public  man- 
ners. Then  I  made  my  way  forward 
and  told  the  youth  how  wrong  he  had 
been.    He  replied  without  bitterness  or  | 

impoliteness  that  not  he  but  one  of  h!« 
boxes  had  invaded  my  person,  and  said 
he  was  a  United  States  man,  that  he 
came  from  Chicago,  where  everybody 
knew  enough  not  to  crowd  the  tear 
end  of  a  car,  and,  besides,  ever  since 
he  arrived  here,  we  Bostonians  have 
been  punching  him  in  the  back  without 
apology.  I  denied  the  soft  impeachment 
of  being  a  Bostonian,  and  that  molli- 
fied the  youth;  in  fact,  we  grew  con- 
fidential in  a  common  grievance  against 
locaj  public  manners.  As  we  parted  X 
could  not  but  wonder  whetlier  Boston 
does,  by  example,  teach  barbaric  man- 
ners to  resident  Chicagoans.  I  suppose 
one  could  hardly  convince  Boston  of 
the  fact;  as  well  attempt  to  persuada 


^harlsm  of  Russia  has  leaked  through 
from  the  German  frontier. 
Brookilne.  STRAP  HANGER. 


What  Is  a  FriendP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Might  I  ask  if  seme  friend  of  the  As 
ihf  World  Wags  column  can  tell  m« 
who  was  the  author  of  the  following 
poem  in  three  verses  which  I  recollect 
seeing  In  a  Boston  newspaper  .some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago?  Also  whether 
the   words  as  they   h.ave  remained  in 

(my  memory  are  literally  correct?  They 
may  vary  a  little  from  the  original,  but 
I  think  the  sense  is  the  same. 

Noddle  Island,  June  24.  ORION. 
Call  hirn  a  friend,  who  seeks  me  In  my  d»n 
For  pleaHant  converse  at  the  clnse  of  day; 

'  Call  him   real  friend  who  knows  exactly 
when 

To  go  away. 

Call  hJm  a  friend,  -who  boldly  stands  forme 
And  champions  me  when  crltlcs's  words  are 
rough ; 

Call   him   twice  friend    who's  silent  jus| 
when  he 

Has  said  enough. 

Call  him  a  friend,  who  comes  In  smlllnfl 
faith 

For  my  assistance   when   the  clouds  are 
black: 

Call  him  thrice  friend,  thougii  he  be  but 
a  wraith, 

Who  pays  me  back. 


Frolssart's  Opinion. 

Froissart  in  his  chronicles  speaking  ol 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  Hth 
century  by  English,  French  and  Ger- 
manR  said:  "For  English  and  Gascons 
are  ot  such  condition  that  they  put  a 
knight  or  a  squire  ccurteously  to  ran- 
som; but  the  custom  of  .  Gen-iiana 
and  their  courtesy  Is  of  no  such  sort 
hitherto.  I  know  not  how  they  will  do 
honceforth— for  hitherto  they  have  had 
neither  pity  nor  mercy  on  C'hrit-tiaii 
gentlemen,  who  fall  into  their  hands  as 
prisoners,  but  lay  on  them  ransoms  to 
the  full  of  their  estate  and  qven  be- 
yond, and  put  them  in  chains.  In  irons, 
and  in  close  prison  like  thieves  and 
murderers." 


MAJESTIC    THEATRE-E  d  m  u  n  d 
Breese,  supported  by  the  Lonergan  Play 
e>-s  In  "The  Master  Mind,"  a  play  In 
/four  acts  by  Daniel  D.  Carter 

"■.niter  nionnt   t,vi,- 

.Mrs.   Rlonnt ..  ''-'"T'""''  V'"^"* 

lv^V^i!^r^y:'""■'•'«'''■■••■••■•- 

T.ui'cne  Bi,„"„Vt;  "''"1:::,.%", '"' "i 

,u'^  t'  '^''^^^^  ''^^■■*n  a  sec-ond  week  with 
1   ?    °lf.  Mi^stor  Mind,"  a  play 

"ssocirtef  inseparably 

li  familiar.    Andrew  Wat- 

|kms,  "The  Master  Mind,"     plots  the 
K  X"v,.°^  "L"  di.strict-attorney,  Mr.  Wain- 
hMight,  who  had   been   the  means  of 
I  sentencing  his  younger  brother  to  death 
I  After  years  of  .scheming  his  object  is 
■  calized  and   Mr.  Wainwright  trapped. 
At  the  crucial  moment,  however  the 
master  criminal  weakens.    His  heart  is 
touched  by  the  appeal  of  Lucene  Blount 
once  known  as  Maggie  Flint  and  rescued 
by  him  from  the  underworld.    Used  as 
watkms's  decoy,  Lucene,     now  Wain- 
wi'Shfs  wife,  loves  lier  husband  and 
pleads  for  his  .safely.    The  crook's  af- 
ftc^tion  for  the  little  waif  he  had  once 
i^efnended  wins  and  he  goes  out  of  her 
life  forever.  ^ 

Mr.  Breese's  part  Is  congenial  and  ef- 
lective.  He  is  obsequious  as  the  trusted 
servant,  a  .stern  task  master  with  his 
feliaw  crocks,  .shrewd  in  his  con  .^er- 
sation  with  the  detective,  almost  ten- 
der m  hi.s  paternal  solicitude  for  Lucene 
Hitter  in  his  relentless  hatred  of  W.-jin- 
wright.  There  is  opportiinitv  for  <imi- 
nous  facial  play  and  diftcrentlatloii  of 
character. 

Mr.  Lonergan  was  a  delightful  W.iln- 
wnght,  dignified,  gracious,  astute  and 
resourceful  in  the  hour  of  danger  The 
tlirce  crooks  were  efficiently  p!a-.cd 
while  Mr.  Graham,  seen  here  earlier  in 
the  season  as  the  secretary  in  -The 
Law  of  the  Land,"  was  an  obliging  Dr 
Forbes.  Miss  RIcard's  Lucene  was  In- 
telligent and  sincere 

Next  week  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Coun- 
try with  Miss  Ernestine  Morlcv  will 
he  presented  for  the  first  time  lii  Bos- 
ton. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The  | 
Yellow  Ticket,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by, 
Michael  Morton. 

.rullan  Rolfe  William  P.  Carleton 

r^ur,7  v-t"?",  t">lr3y.... Theodore  Friebus 
Count  Nikolai  Rostov,...        DonaH  MppIc 

■)o';,"n%"'».^'""'''''"^   Af'LberU 

P  P        ■■< James  S«lev 

Pptrov  Pavlae  )       of  the        f  Robt.  Capron 
Boglosky         ^  "Okrana"     J  John  Leslie 
A  Waiter         )  (secret  police)  ^George  Ernst  , 

P»',r''='-,i-;,-i.  R^'bert  Long 

Tr  VJ;  V^""?'"  se^an'  Monte  Crane 

Maigery  fceaton  MISs  Betty  Barnicoat  I 

'I  he  first  act  of  this  melodrama  is  by  I 
far  the  best  constructed  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.   It  Is  in  Itself  a 
play.    There  is  effective  action,  amus- 
ing delineation  of  character. 

Marya    Varcnka.    engaged    to    teach  , 
Russian   to   Miss   Margery   Seaton,  Is 
suspected  by  the  police.   .She  is  dlscpv- 
ered  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  ydlow 
ticket  and  promptly  loses  ir      i  ,„ 
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In  the  second  act,  for  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ton has  borrowed  heavily  from  Sardou, 
Marya  seeks  promised  protection  from 
Baron  Andrey,  head  of  the  secret  po- 
llen. She  finds,  however,  that  he.  too. 
vniiid  compel  hor  to  ply  her  trade  as 
spi  l  ined  In  the  ticket,  and  she  is  forced 
iM  prick  hlni  with  a  hatpin  In  order 
that  she  may  leave  the  house  unnio- 
1-  stod.  The  third  act.  In  the  bureau  of 
-  ct  police,  introduces  ZoubatolT,  pon- 
iii  rous  and  crocodilian,  v,ho  conducts 
ihc  inciuest  over  the  baron's  death. 
YounB  Julian  Rolfe.  an  American  jour- 
nalL^t.  Rescues  Mi.ss  Varenka  from  Im- 
iiilucnt  destruction.  The  stern  officials 
I  ;  iioi;nce  the  baron's  fatal  illness  ap- 
II.  rulicltis.  while  the  lovers  leave  for 
Amcric.T. 

Jliss  Olsson  was  often  pathetic,  al- 
ways sincere,  but  the  part  of  a  woman 
)  constantly  under  the  greatest  emotional 
I  strain  ia  extraordinarily  exacting,  and 
I  >Iiss  Olsson  is  seen  to  better  advantage 
j  in  roles  of  a  less  strenuous  nature. 

Mr.  Friebus's  Impersonation  of  the 
wicked  baron  was  well  sustained,  and 
Mr.  Carleton  was  a  sallant  .Tullan  Rolfe. 

Next  week  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon  will 
make  her  first  appearance  at  this  thea- 
tre, and  in  "Shenandoah." 


SEVERAL  GOOD  ACTS 

ON  B._FiKEITH'S  BILL 

Frederick    V.     Bowers,  Elizabeth 
Brlce  and  Others  Appear. 
A  half-dozen  acts  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  right  to  the  ncad-llne  position 
on  th.c  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith  s  this  week. 
Frederick  V.  Bowers  nas  one  of  the  best ; 
acts  of  Its  sort  In  vaudeville.   He  car- 
ries a  company,  has  his  own  conductor 
and  a  number  'of  strikingly  handsome 
curtains  and  drops.    He  was  encored  . 
;i!Tain  and  again,  as  was  al.so  Miss  Ada 
Kl|.o.   The  Seven  Colonial  Belles,  a  mu- 1 
.  i  ,vl  tpam  attired  In  ye  olden  style,  sang  j 
.11  !iM<>  tunes,  and  made  a  big  hit.  j 
inn  from  the  engagement  In  "Watch' 
Viir  Stop,'-  Elizabeth  Brlce  and  Charles. 
King   bring  a  bit  of  musical   comedy  ( 
presented  !n  a  vaudeville  way.  Each  Is  a  I 
capable    singer,    and    each    has   songs  I' 
that  are  new  and  good.  Solly  Ward  and  ' 
Lillian   Fitzgerald,   here  for  the   first  j 
time  gave  "Sonsbulldor  and  Mile.  Flor-  ' 
ette.'  'a  comedy  specialty  that  was  fall 
i0f  brightness.    Miss  Fitzgerald's  imper- 
sonations were  good,  and  Ward's  traves- 
ty upon  the  modern  dances,  one  of  the 
best  things  In  the  act.    Billy  McDer- 
'mott.  announced  as  tlie  soe  survivor  of 
Coxey's  army,  was  a  tunny  fellow  and 
kept  the  audience  In  roars. 
.    Miss  Jane  Connolly  and  players  have! 
an  excellent  act  entitled  "A  Strong  Cup, 
.if  Tea."  Miss  Connolly  was  assisted  by 
l.i  win  Connolly,  author  of  the  sketch. 
.1(1  by  Donald  Foster.    The  Ollvlans,' 
ii  ivelty  Jugglers,  opened  the  bill.  , 
The  motion  pictures  shew  the  Har-| 
vard-Yale  'varsity  race  at  New  London 
last  week,  and  they      'e  an  excellent; 
idea  of  the  contest.    T    optionally  good 
are  the  pictures  show  .i  of  the  finish,  of 
the  Yale  crew  rowing  up  to  the  finish, 
lino,  of  the  buck-and-wing  dance  by  llt- 
;ilr'  Coxswain  McLane  in  the  shell  as 
.-(ii)n  ns  the  race  had  been  won.  and  la.-it- 
1;.   o  fthc  Haicard  crow  coming  along* 
1.  nsths  behind,  rowing  their  phlegmatic 
.■iiroke.    As  the  Harvard  shell  crossed 
111.-  line  Stroke  Lund  Is  seen  to  fall 
i.i.-kwards,    completely    out.     So  was 
(  abet  at  No.  7,  whije  Harwood,  at  No.  4,, 
in.iiii.'iitru ii\-  faltered.  ' 


.rords  the  older  classes,  grey  ^^^'^l,^^"'' , 
e   to  less  ravaged  by  time,  ''^en  with  ^ 
-■ner.s.  seemed  a  frightful  pre-maturlty  a  1  - 

^a*Aa  /^flTYiA  alone.  . 


of  iny  own  class-mates  came  along 
andT  lined    but  still  fairly  steady  on 
their  X'  *  P"«-'>'^|-*':ll^Ji  "r^"? 


1 1 ,   ■        .-..p.e   use   I '  • 

iiavo    the  1 
;  i..  1 .    .  i  rs.   Interc.i.  . 
then,  would  serve  to  bring 
tnon  words  earliest  to  one 

ears.    Again,  the  words  in  aji  tneir  pins.     x^i.-<=     *--■-;„,„,,,„„,„  that 

cated   person's   vocabulary    are    few.  me  all  at  once  the  conscif^,^"^^^.  ^^^^ 
While  Ideas  may  be  abundant.    Words  i.  was  already  an    old  K™'?"*!^',,..^^ 
being  the  expression  of  ideas  cannot  i  fled  the  scene  leaving  all  tne  n"'"" 
be  found  to  express  the  latter,  and  in  joy  of  the  day  behind  me.    i  Bimi 
the  mental  effort  to  do  this  "swear  again  tempt  the  oracle 
words"   or  cant  phrases  are  used  to 
flu  the  gaps. 

To  show  this  is  a  true  explanation,  it 
Is  only  necessai-y  to  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  to.  ordinary  street  talk.  For 
proof  one  must  turn  to  patholQgy.  Cases 
are  to  be  found  recorded  in  medical 
annals  where  injuries  to  the  head  have 
temporarily  deprived  the  patient  of  the 


JONATHAN  POOL. 

Siloam,  June  29^  

What  He  Missed. 

Mr.  Pool  sh6uld  have  been  at  tlie 
class  dinner.  He  told  us  at  the  Por- 
nh^v_he  is  a  non-resident  member 
TZt  exceUent  club-excellent  but  not 

...t-     "exclusive"  In  the  newspaper  ni«anmg 

function  of  speech.    There  are  at  least'        ^y^^  word,  for  the  newspapers  appiy 
four  centres  for  speech,  all  of  which  are,  ^^^^  term  to  clubs  that  exclude  the  men 
i  essential  to  its  pi-oper  performance.    In  i  .^j^j,  .^.hom  you  like  to  sit, 
'  these  cases  of  temporary  loss  there  may    guent  Mr.   pool  told  us_        „,„^„  f," 


spoken  words  but  inability  to  utter  ihem. 
Cases  of  gradual  restoration  of  speech 
have  occurred  when  patients  used  only 
"swear  -words"  for  several  days,  but  up- 
on complete  recovery  never  used  any  such 
words.  Some  readers  may  remember  the 
story  of  I'rof.  Bechtinger,  a  zealous 
German  physician  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  leprosy,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, always  travelled  without  a  man- 
ager. While  he  was  In  Pan'ania  he  had 
a  fev«r  which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  eight  Of  ills  eis^teei)  psgjtea  laoguas- 
es.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
lost  were  tongues  which  he  had  acquired 
by  ear  alone  and  not  those  which  he 
could  easily  read. 

The  opposite  condition  obtains  with 
those  whose  parents  were  never  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  profane  speech. 
Children  are  naturally  shocked  at  hear- 
ing persons  outside  of  the  family  using 
words  taboo  at  home.    When  used  at 
I  home  by  accident  these  phrases  seem 
!  tenfold  more  shocking.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  children  never  ac-  [ 
I  quire  this  evil  habit.  Taught  to  express  ' 
I  themselves  In  proper  and  fitting  lan- 
i  guage  at  home  and  at  school,  they  de-  > 
I  terlorate  only  when  they  begin  other ' 
1  evil  habits  in  late  years.    There  are  a  ■ 
'  few  exceptions  to  these  general  observa- 
tions, with  several  notable  examples  in  j 
history.    "The  army  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders." 

EDMUND  D.  SPEAR.  M.  D. 
Boston,  Jane  26. 


be  perfect  hearing  and  understanding  of  \  attended  a  class  dinner  since  ne 
  *■      '          „,as  graduated,  back  in  the  sevenueB. 

hT^woul"fl;fdtuyou\hful  indlsc^etl^^^ 

^ur^:^"]  ;r"^rhfs  io^w7tar= 

r.f»l,e  was  always  conditioned  In  ex- 
amCtlons    whether  the  subject  were 

I  c^atSfof  wondering  at  his  appa.- 

Bllllngton,  the  butt  of  ^^^  Jl""^^'^^^. 
corporation  lawyer  jUh  -J^^noZ  l^ 
rs^r^ub'^marrleT'lnto^aTnickerbocker 

family    and   his  .P-^-!^,3,^PP,t'%ec 
regular  Intervals  m     lllustiated  sec 
Ho^s'-  of  Sund|/>'  newspapers,  as  one 
ofT  coaching-prrty  or  P>-o-'"«"t^-^*„,^ 
wedding  or  public  dinner.     He  would 
not  seethe  valedictorian,  for  Bulstrop 
Ts  a  country  minister  at  a  salary  of 
$600.    paid   partly   in   pork   and  vege- 
table raised  by  his  parishioners  Light- 
foot's  absence  would  be  grateful.  La.« 
winter  he  called  on  Mr.  Pool  and  after 
nleasant  conversation  about  the  class- 

Boolei  ffita  eexe£  ft  <^sv\ 

In  college  Is  now  a  gutter  drunkard; 

how  the  Greek  tutor  left  college  and  was 
recently  charged  with  blackmail— after 
a  delightful  interchange  of  reminis- 
cences dear  old  Lightfoot  tried  to  touch 
Mr.  Pool  for  twenty-five  dollars  but 
gracefully  accepted  five  and  with  a  dis- 
play of  emotion  swore  to  repay  Mr. 
Pool  wjthin  a  month. 

The  Art  of  Arts. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Pool  has  never  read 
the  essays,  letters  and  thoughts  of 
Madame  de  Tracy.  Salnte-Beuve  said 
of  her  that  she  had  acquired  the  art 
of  knowing  how  to  grow  old.  He 
likened  her  to  the  Duchess  of  Broglie, 
beautiful  and  virtuous,  who  on  the  day 
that  she  was  forty  expressed  her  Joy 
to  a  friend  at  being  freed  at  last  from] 
wrecking  shoals  and  reefs,  at  having 
at  last  the  privileges  of  reason's  years. 
He  contrasted  her  with  Chateaubriand, 
who  passed  his  fortieth  birthday,  alone 
and  melancholy,  under  the  shade  of 
Champlatreux  and  made  this  pitiable 
answer  to  one  Inquiring  the  cause  of 
his  grief:  "I  am  forty  years  old."  Did 
not  Horace  'Walpole  write  to  Madame 
Du  Deffand,  then  nearly  seventy:  "Ah, 
my  dear,  what  is  there  left  after  one 
Is  twenty-five!"  Madame  de  Tracy  did 
not  take  to  Cicero's  essay  on  old  ago 
for  consolation,  or  to  cards;  she  set  her- 
self at  the  translation  of  St.  Ambrose's: 
"offices."  We  commend  to  Mr.  Pool 
the  remarks  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  which 
he  analyzes  this  art  of  growing  old.  '\ 


In  Flanders. 

"Our  army  swore  terribly  In  Flan- 
ders." Sir  "Victor  Horsley,  protesting 
against  the  Issuing  of  rum  rations  to 
the  British  arniy,  says  that  the  habit 
of  drinking  fire  water  was  first  con- 
tracted by  English  troops  during  Marl- 
borough's campaign  In  Flanders.  Some- 
one goes  farther  back  and  says  the 
habit  was  acquired  when  English  sol- 
diers went  into  the  Netherlands  against 
the  Spaniards.  Camden  is  quoted:  "The 
English  who,  of  all  the  northetTi  na- 
tions, had  been  till  now  the  moderatest 
drinkers  and  most  commended  for  their 
sobriety,  learned  In  these  Netherland 
wars  first  to  drown  themselves  with 
immoderate  drinking,  and  by  drinking 
others'  healths  to  impair  their  own.  And 
ever  since  tlie  vice  of  drunkenness  hath 
so  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  nation 
that  in  our  days  flr^t  It  was  fain  to  be 
restrained  by  severe  laws."  Camden 
wrote  this  In  1615. 


^'    .!    1       spoke  in  The  Herald  a 
crk    ago    about   the    attraction  that 
i.'ihtj'  words  in  a  foreign  lang'iage 
■  c  for  the  majority  of  mankind.  Ho 
'      r  an  explanation.   Dr.  Edmund 
:    writes  concerning  this  )nat- 
letter  is  published  below;  but 
1     nswer  specifically  "M.  J. 
11    Brantome  wondered  at 
Mil.  .1  I.  iiK.s  and  wrote  a  little  treatise 
Lif  them.   "It  seems  good  to  me  to 
f^unt   some    oaths    peculiar    to  the 
mtards  that  I  have  heard.     I  find 
icm  more  varied  than  those  of  other 
atlons  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
i<o,   and   the   St^ainards   are  always 
ning  new  ones."     Years  afterward 
chard  Ford  was  also  Impressed  by 
c  profanity    of    the    Spalnards.  He 
lote  lovinsly  about  it  in  his  "Greet-' 
s-'s  from  Spain."   So  Sir  Richard  F. 
-.irton  marvelled  at  the  plcturesqueness 

oriental  oaths  and  curses. 
If.  might  also  be  asked  why  boys  atj 
hool    and   college    In    the  seventies 
'  ncd  limericks  of  a  Rabelaisian  nat- 
■  Ing  them  only  once,  and  are 
tter  perfect  In  recitation,  while 
■0  never  been  able  to  memorize 
.11 ,68  of  decent  English  or  American  j 
.try.  And  why  Is  It  that  young  wom-i  i 
who  have  led  sheltered  lives  andi  I 
-  j^potless  In  mlijd,  delirious  in  a  fever'  1 
ri  use  language  that  by  obscenity 
I  blasphamy  shocks  even  hardened 
see? 


Shut  Your  Mouth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  an  editorial  in  The  Her- 
ald last  Sunday  about  the  toothbrush. 
Mr.  William  Vaughan  In  1602  published 
"Fifteen  Directions  to  Preserve  Health." 
He  therein  tells  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  teeth  "white  and  uncorrupt"  that 
they  should  wash  the  mouth  alter 
every  meal,  sleep  with  the  mouth  some- 
what open,  and  in  the  morning  take  a 
linen  cloth  and  rub  the  teeth  within  and 
without.  Tooth  powders  were  known  to 
Vaughan.  The  recipe  of  one  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "Burne  a  piece  of  corke  till  it 
looks  like  a  Coale,  then  take  it  out  of 
the  Fyre  and  It  will  fall  to  ashes, 
wherewith  rub  your  teeth."  The  advice 
to  sleep  with  the  mouth  "somewhav 
open"  sounds  strange  in  these  days,  for 
an  open  mouth  Is  now  thought  to  be 
Injurious  to  the  teeth  as  in  other  ways. 
Years  ago  I  read  a  curious  book,  "Shut 
Your  Mouth,"  with  extraordinary  illu.- 
tratlons.  It  was  written  by  Georu. 
Catlln,  who,  having  lived  Intimately 
with  Indians,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  sound  health  was  due  largely 
to  the  keeping  of  the  mouth  shut  when 
they  were  asleep.  1  believe  this  book 
was  reprinted  f-omc  >  oars  ago. 

GEORGE   P.  BOLIVAR. 

JJev.erJ}'t  Juuq  28. 


1^ 


Unexpected  Profanity. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

"M:.  J.  L.,"  who  asked  the  Sa.;e  of 
'     niport    to   explain    why   a  person 
-    "swear  words,  "   would    find  an 
'ver   in   psychology.     Tho  common 
f's  of  a  forel.gn  language  belntr  those 
■    f rf'-in.  rr I'-  hoar-i    ."ininlv  'n^-  i.ts.^ 


Or  when  three  or  four  good  companlotia 
I  meet,   tell   old  stories  by   the  firesHe.  or 
'  In  the  sun.  as  old  folks  usually  do.  re- 
.  memberinB  afresh  and  with  pleasure  an- 
cient   matters,    and    such    like  accltlents, 
which  happened  In  their  younger    .  i  s. 

His  Comencement. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Commencement  was  a  great  blow  to 
me.  I  stood  idly  watching  the  proces- 
sion of  graduates  walking  gloomily  to 
the  dinner  and  "exercises"  with  a  quasl- 
gladiatorial  aspect  of  "morilurl  salu- 
tamus,"  faintly  cheered  by  the  pleasant 
consciousness  that  the  ordeal  was  n.it 
me,  and  had  seen,  gro  by  a  f.  - 


Class  Dinner  Requisites. 

Only  the  graduate  with  sound  stom-l 
ach,   liver,   kidneys  and   heart  should; 
attend  a  class  dinner  after  he  is  50.  or 
say  55.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  pretend 
that  you  are  a  "boy"  again,  to  quote, 
wltH  approval  the  various  and  reassur- 
ing dinner  peoms  of  Dr.   Holmes,  to' 
eat  recklessly  and  drink  as  though  you 
were   a    sophomore,    to   sing    with  a 
cracked   or    wheezing   voice  "Gaudea- 
mus"  or  old  specific  songs  of  your  col- 
lege. If  the  physician  for  a  life  InEur- 
ance    company    has    pronounced  you 
sound  from  head  to  foot,  with  arteries 
a*   soft  as  those  of  a  child.   To  the 
I  majority  the  semblance  of  yo 
,  s  with  the  smoke  of  the  tob.- 
aiul  the  fumes  of  the  champagne.  Wi,.v 
shorten  the  few  remaining  years?  Why 
prove   to   yourself  beyond   doubt  and 
peradventuro    that   you    are   an  "old 
graduate?"  Early  to  bed  and  a  basin 
of  giuel!  You  can  still  be  as  loyal  to 
v\lma  Mater  as  anyone  of  your  class- 
mates    unmindful     of     made  dishes, 
strong  cigars  and   alcohol.    And  you; 
may  thus,  have  at  the  end  the  inestlm-i 
able  privilege  of  being  the  last  survivor, , 
faintly    hearing    the    cheers    m  your 
honor,   and  seeing  a  rude   portrait  of 
yourseir  lu  the  local  newspaper!,  j 

WITHOUT  OPERA 

Early  In  this  month  a  Russian 
Trench  opera  season  opened  in  Lx)n- 
('on.  Capable  singers  were  engaged; 
the  repeilory  was  composed  of 
operas  familiar  and  -well  liked  and  of 
;nknown  operas  that  proniised  to  be 


(■(   the    undertaking   tl  <  > 
solemn  service  of  con.- 
i;enedlctlon  according  to  thr 
(ustom.   There  were  a  few  i 
i  nces.    The  critics  were  fa\ ..i  ;..>it- 
;  nd  encouraging.   Suddenly  tlie  Lon- 
('.on  Opera  House  was  closed.  Mr. 
Uosing,  the  director,  appealed  to  the 
l  ublic.    "After  thg  first,  week  sup- 
I  ort  did  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  re- 
ceipts wore  not  sufficient  to  meet 
(he  expenses."   Saying  it  was  a  pity 
I'lat  London  could  not  have  an  opera 
;  eason  while  Petrograd,  Paris,  Dcr- 
i'n  and  Vienna  have  one,  he  called 
'  ;'or  subscriptions,  to  continue  the 
:  aason  and  give  work  to  nearly  400 
;  ersons. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  commenting 
(  a  the  failure,  remarked  that  grand 
'  pera  has  a  small  chance  in  London 
•  iX  the  present  time.  "More  than  any 
I  ther  art  form,  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
Und  depends  on  the  support  of  the 
i  ristocracy  and  the  leisured  classes. 
.Vt  present  we  have  no  'leisured' 
<  lasses;  and  the  aristocracy  are  near- 
'y  all  mourning  for  gallant  men." 

New  York  will,  of  course,  have 
'  pera  next  season;  opera  on  a 
-rander  scale  than  in  any  European 
'  ty  with  the  possible  exception  of 
.'etrograd  and  Moscow.  Grand  opera 
:i  Chicago  is  assured  with  the  ex- 
(  jllent  Campanlni  as  director.  The 

■  :tizens  have  subscribed  libemlly. 
■^ut  Boston,  like  Philadelphia,  will 
'  0  dependent  on  the  Metropolitan 
(  pera  Company.    Performances  will 

-i  crowded  into  two  or  three  weeks. 
'I  here  will  be  a  gorgp,  a  surfeit;  as 
n  small  towns  a  "festival"  of  three 

■  T  four  days  supplies  the  music  of 
:  e  year. 

Has  the  taste  for  opera  in  this 
r  :'.y  wholly  died  out?  From  hundreds 
'  >  whom  the  jierfoniiances  at  the 

oston  Opera  House  were  one  of 
i'  e  chief  joys  in  living  come  cxpres 

ons  of  disappointment  and  regret. 

■  hey  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 

'  oston  had  its  own  opera  house  and  ; 
■5  own  opera  company.    They  dt'l  : 

'  !)t  sit  in  the  display  boxes; 
A  not  go  merely  to  look  at  t 
1  these  boxes;  they  supported  tin 
idertaking  to  ihe  best  of  rhoir  abil 
y,  and  fully  appreciated  tr.e  er> 

...tisiasm    and    llberoiity    of  Mi. 
ordan. 

iso  one  demands  or  expects  that) 

jpny  one  person  should  again  assume 
the   heavy   burden.     Hundreds  are 
willing  to  subscribe  again  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability.    Among  these 
hundreds  the  names  of  those  who 
could  give  largely  and  not  feel  a 
sense  of  loss  are  unfortunately  mis- 
sing.  Was  their  enjoyment  of  opera 
merely  a  passing  fashion,  a  rairicn. 
like  unto  the  plaything  of  w 
child  soon  tires?    Our  untitli 
tocracy  and  our  "leisured" 
have  not  the  excuse  that  is  m 
at  once  In  I/ondon. 


MOUNTAIN  EXCURSIONS 

'    The  Italians  report  brave  fighting 
on  mountain   peaks  and  in  rougli 
passes;    great   cannon   dragged  to 
heights    called    inaccessible;  huge 
snow  banks  reddened  with  blood;  ac- 
curate hurling  of  shells  from  tower^ 
ing  heights  at  the  unseen  enemy. 
Thus  there  is  a  reminder  of  Hannl- 
>al  crossing  the  Alps;  of  Napoleon 
dragging  cannon  in  hollowed  trunks 
I  of  trees  over  the  still  famous  pass. 
1  These  exploits  of  Hannibal  and  Na- 
poleon   will    always    be  romantic. 
Those  of  Hannibal  excite  curiosity 
today.    A  short  time  ago  a  Euro- 
pean officer,  pondering  the  story  tbat 
"  the    Carthaginian    demolished  im- 
peding rocks  by  fire  and  vinegar,, 
questioned  whether  the  word  "ace- 
tum"  used  by  the  Latin  historians 
and  translated  into  English  "vine- 
gar" was  not  really  a  substance  re- 
sembling dynamite  in  its  properties. 
Two   ancient   historians  mentioned 
two  kinds  of  "acetum,"  one  of  whio^ 
possessed  greater  energy  than  the 
other.  , 
Every  schoolboy,  to  use  Macaulay  8 
pet  phrase,  knows  about  Hannibal 
and  Napoleon,  and  the  schoolboy  of 
another    srVnorntion    may    add  t 


larching   over   tho  AuUes 
;  once  and  thinking  little 
.  ,  Qen.  San  Martin  starting 
,     loza  witti  his  6000  odd  and 
iiiR  lUe  Andes  to  drive  the  Span- 
o\il  of  Chili,  nearly  a  hundred 
'    His  cannon  were  on  the 
lulcs;  his  ammunition  was 
tlgcs  of  dried  bull's  hide;  tor 
sion  tho  soldier's  knapsack  con- 
(i  dried  beef  as  snuff-powder, 
r,  biscuit  or  maize  meal,  onlona, 
and  Paraguay  tea.    For  three 
out  of  the  eight  they  went  hun- 
;reedy  during  the  first  half  of 
:iarch.    Thus  they  rushed  the 
A-v  and  fought  the  more  savage- 
i  Onquering  the  astonished  Span- 
in  two  pitched  battles,  no  won- 
ler  San  Iviartin  hung  his  portrait 
II  his  home  at  Mendoza,  between 
1  i;  of  Napoleon  and  liie  Duke  of 
\\  (  iiiugton. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  war 
!iag  lost  its  brilliance,  its  glamour; 
I  hat  it  now  is  only  a  matter  of 
I  lenches,  heavy  artillery,  applied  sci- 
i  nce,  unseen  foes.  Surely  campaign- 
ing high  up  among  the  Dolomites  is 
licturesque,  romantic,  affording  eub- 
octs  for  "thrilling"  descriptions,  in- 
si)iring  poets  and  painters.  Turner 
pointed  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps. 
Napoleon  and  his  men  in  the  same 
iesperate  undertaking  have  been 
often  pictured.  Scenes  in  the  Nota 
;il  passes  and  on  the  Carone  moun- 
ain  portrayed  on  canvas  may  yet 
■:vCito   enthusiasm   in   galleries  of 


rt  HlUlard  Is  Indeed  a  re- 
man.    Some  would  call  him 
, .  ,  I         I  not  ln.sane.   Instead  of  serv- 
ing a.s  p:  sident  of  a  brewery,  he  pre- 
fers to  po  on  acting. 


•The  apo  of  romance  is  not  dead.  Prof. 
Furlong  mrt  Dr.  Ervlng  have  sailed  in 
search  vi  the  lost  Atlantis.  They  will 
also  enck;:vor  to  And  the  Seven  Cities, 
visit  thp  'ily  of  Ts,  touch  at  the  island 
of  St.  Bi  inrton.  call  on  Prester  John  and 
spend  th.-  winter  months  In  El  Dorado. 
They  sailed  on  the  schooner  Kitty  A. 
They  should  have  embarked  on  the 
Flying  Uutchman. 

Mr.  Wright's  Logic. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  William  B.  Wright,  I  observe 
with  grief,  threatens  to  erase  his 
"precious"  name  from  the  tablets  of 
the  Brookline  Suffrage  Association.  And 
this  is  because  H  women  in  the  house 
where  ne  lives  were  not  interested  In 
the  fall  of  Lembergt 

The  morning  following  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  when  all  the  papers 
were  filled  with  new  details,  headlines 
.md  speculations  as  to  what  Germany's 
action  would  ultimately  mean  to  this 
rountry,  I  rode  to  the  office  In  my 
usual  car  and  heard  the  following  con- 
\erBatlon  contributed  by  four  or  five 
me^  on  the  seat  behind  me: 

"Well,  they  got  her,  all  right." 

"Who  got  who?" 

"I  mean  the  Lusitania— the  Germans 
aunk  her.  you  know?" 

"Oh.  did  they?  Who's  go.t  a  match? 
I've  been  trying  not  to  smoke  till  11 
o'clock,  but  I  can't  hold  out,  I  guess." 

"Is  the  Lusitania  a  German  or  an 
l^nglish  boat?" 

"Why  should  you  worry?  You  weren't 
on  her."  (This  was  considered  the 
l)rlghtest  bon  mot  of  the  ride.) 

"Have  one  of  mine.  They're  a  new 
kind.  You  get  double  coupons  to  adver- 
tise them." 

And  so  forth,  ad  nauseam.  I  should 
start  a  protest  based  on  this  conversa- 
Lion  against  male  suffrage,  If  I  made 
use  of  Mr.  Wright's  logic. 

SALITA  SOLANO. 

Boston,  June  29. 


I  The  Perrys. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  assumption  that  many 

tof  the  British  people  .-ire  not  eager  to 
I  learn  much  about  the  Hessian  nicrcena- 
jries  who  were  employed  ui  the  colonies 
I  during  the  war  of  independence  It  may 
be  .nterosting  to  note  that  Chambers's 
I  Lncyolopaedla— an  English  publication— 
I  avoids  any  reference  to  certain  Ameri- 
can patriots.    For  Instance,  the  name 
Perry  occurs  only  once,  the  definition 
given    being  "an    agreeable  beverage 
made    from   fermenting   the    iuice  of 
pears.  -^y   ^  p 

Boston,  June  29. 

According  to  old  Burton,  perrv  was  a 
windy  drink.   We  do  not  care  for  it  any  I 
more  than  we  do  for  the  cheap  Bar- 

^T'  i^^T.  "'^""^  ^^""^  eood  men 

named  Perry  in  England  as  In  the 
Unltod  states.  Above  all  of  them  we 
should  cherish  the  memorv  of  James 
Per-jy,  who  practically  created  the  pro- 
fession of  Journalism.  A  proprietor  of 
s^„^f  had  on  the 

staff  Mackintosh,  Coleridge,  Porson 
Hazlltt,  Thomas  Campbell  and  John 
Campbell,  afterward  lord  high  chan- 
cellor. He  was  characterized  as  <nde- 
pendent,  frank,  cordial,  generous 
Walter  of  the  Times  was  a  bettor  man 
of  business;  Daniel  Stuart  of  the  Post 
and  Courier  knew  better  how  to  make 
money;  but  Perry  was  a  thorough  g^n-  I 
hirT"tH^'''u°  attracted  every  man  to 
him  with  whom  he  was  connected. "-Ed.  i 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
Wouldn't  the  sign  "Keep  off  from 
the  grass"  satisfy  everybody?  When  it  ' 
reads  "Keep  off  the  grass"  it  may  be 
misconstrued,  especially  by  .self-con- 
scious hayseeds,  who  will  at  once  ex-  ' 
amine  themselves  to  remove  forbidden 
wisps  of  grass  from  their  coats  By  tho 
way,  the  sign  on  the  rubbish  tubs  on 
the  Common— "Throw  your  waste  in 
hcre"-could  never  have  been  composed 
by  any  but  a  Bostonlan.  I  have  a  friend 
whose  Irish  domestic  landed  in  Boston 
about  two  years  ago.  He  tells  me  that 
one  day  when  she  was  still  very  green 
she  chanced  to  cross  the  Common,  and 
beholding  this  sign  stopped  dead  In  her 
tracks.  She  looked  about  her,  hesitated 
saw  a  police  officer  not  far  away,  and 
at  once  began  to  haul  off  her  shirt 
waist  over  her  head.  She  was  greatly 
surprLsed  when  the  blushing  cop  inter- 
fered with  a  reproof  instead  of  com- 
mendation for  her  alacrity  in  obeying 
the  order,  Tho  story  sounds  fishy  to 
me.  Still  it  might  be  true.  Few  iri.sh 
domestics  would  bother  to  spell  "waste" 
in  two  ways.  w.  E.  K. 

'  June  29. 


Subconscious  Profanity. 

We  spoke  about  the  army  swearing 
in  Flanders.  Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan  said 
Last  month  at  University  College  that 
when  men  go  into  action  they  do  not 
■^o  singing  hymns,  as  some  relate,  but 
swfearing  most  horribly — "not  all,  but 
the  majority  do,  and  without  the  right 
of  impiety."  The  learned  professor  gave 
this  explanation :  "When  men  go  into 
a  hot  fight  the  nerves  become  highly 
excited,  and  the  subconscious  self  gains 
the  uppcrband  and  causes  men  to  use 
language  that  ordinarily  they  would  not 
use."  This  explanation  is  a  relief  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "We  need  not 
count  It  a  black  mark  against  the  most 
wonderful  army  that  ever  took  the  Held. 

If  Its  tongue  is  occasionally  betrayed  to 
a  momentary  lack  of  decorum." 

"The  most  wonderful  army."  The  Pall 
MoU  Gazette  refers  to  the  British  army, 
b^t^froin  unbiased  reports  we  should 
BVlAy  the  superlative  to  the  French 
under  r-'  .i   J  irie, 


Carlyle  In  his  essay  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott  written  before  he  becajn?  a  com- 
mon scold  Insisted  that  ill-health  is  de- 
feat;   that  If  a  man  sinks  Into  pain 
land   disease  b«  has  arrived  at  evil; 
health  alone  Is  victory.     We  were  re- 
minded of  this  by  reading  In  th«  newly 
published  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  about 
jthe    pains    taken    with    the    meals  at 
Ichevne-row,  the  care  bestowed  on  Car- 
ilyle's  diet.     His  own  peculiar  taste  nul- 
I  llfled  this  domestic  devotion.     Sir  Rich- 
ard Qualn  wrote  shortly  after  his  pa- 
tient's death:   "The  wretched  dyspepsia 
to  which  he  was  subject  was  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  be  was 
particularly  fond  of  very  nasty  ginger- 
bread.    Many  times  1  have  seen  him 
sitting  in  the  chimney  comer  smoking 
his  pipe  and  eating  this  gingerbread." 
To  which  Carlyle,  as  any  healthy  school- 
hoy,  would  have  answered,  "There  Is  no 
nasty  gingerbread." 

Once  an  Idol. 

No  doubt  some  in  Boston  remember 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  once  a  week 
proved  mathematically  and  to  his  own 
Immense  enjoyment  the  existence  of  the 
Deity.  He  talked  much  about  Carlyle, 
and  introduced  his  acquaintanceship 
with    him    In    a    memorable  sermon 

I  preached  in  the  old  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege some  time  in  the  seventies.  Mr. 

I  Joseph  PaolflcuB  Ord,  who  once  lived  In 

I  Boston,  used  to  spout  an  amusing  parody 
of  this  sermon.    President  Porter  was 

'  In  the  pulpit.  On  each  side  of  the  desk 
was  an  old-fashioned  hideous  gaslight. 
Mr.  Cook  spoke  with  shrieks  and  with  a 
snort  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  some- 

I  what  as  follows: 

1    "Standing  as  I  do  between  the  two 
golden  candlesticks  that  have  lighted 
the  altar  of  New  England  theology  for 
;the  last  200  years;  having  In  my  rear 
the  greatest  metaphysician  of  the  age 
I  (President  Porter  Smiling),  I  feel  It  a 
'  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  address 
I  you.  young  men.    Yes,  gentlemen,  we 
I  have  tamed  the  Bedouin  of  the  Saharas; 
!  let  us  now  see  what  we  can  do  with 
the  Bedouin  of  the  streets.    What  did 
Thomas  Carlyle  say  to  me  In  Chelsea? 
'  Looking  at  me  out  of  the  depths  of 
his   cavernous   eyes,    he   said    to  me: 
•Look  at  Paris,  Mr.  Cook,  obllse  me  by 
looking  at  Paris.    WSiat  are  they  "doing 
In  Paris?    Nothing  but  lying.'  Stand 
In  the  rice  fields  of  Canton  or  on  the 
topmost   peak   of  the   Himalayas  and 
you  hear  the  roaring  and  the  rumbling 
of  the  London  Times.     Stand  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  look 
north,  east,  south,  west,  and  you  see 
jthe  spire  of  the  New  York  TrI-BUNB." 
I    Mr.   Cook   was   greatly   admired  by 
many  in  his  day. 


For  "S.  B."  Again. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  so  far  as  the  word  "avocado"  in 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  "avocar," 
I  accept  S.  B.'s  correction.  But  as  ho 
was  dealing  with  nouns,  1  still  hold 
I  that,  OS  a  noun,  "avocado"  is  not  Span- 
j  Uh.   It  may  be  Mexican  vernacular,  (or 

all  I  know,  and  S.  B.  ought  to  have 
made  that  clear  In  his  first  communica- 
tion. There  ts  a  strong  tendency  In  this 
country-  to  daub  Spanish  everything 
pertaining  to  South  America,  with  even 
less  right  than  anyone  would  have  In 
calling  English  everything  American. 
For  the  difference  betwe«n  Spain — her 
people  anfl  her  language — and  '  her 
daughter  republics.  Is  vastly  greater 
than  that  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica, 

The  V  and  the  b  are  not  Interchange- 
able In  Spanish.  They  both  have  the 
same  sound  of  b,  but  they  alter  the 
meaning  of  words.  So,  "avocar"  and 
"abocar"  are  two  entirely  different 
words,  and  so  are  "acer\'o"  and  "acer- 
bo."  Would  S.  B.  say  that  ph  and  f  are 
interchangeable  In  English  tyecause  they 
have  the  same  sound?  He  may,  but  1 
Imag<ne  our  host  would  rather  have  his 
name  spelt  with  Ph  than  with  F,  though 
H  would  sound  the  same  either  way. 

Tho  question  as  to  whether  the  ba.S3 
Mr.  Wliltney  was  a  blacksmith  or  not. 
brought  to  my  mind  a  famous,  though 
short-ll^•ed,  tenor,  who  undoubtedly 
wielded  the  hammer  over  the  anvil — 
not  in  "II  Trovatore,"  but  In  real  life. 
Such  a  man  was  Julian  Gayarre,  a  na- 
tive of  Roncal  in  Navarra,  Spain.  In 
his  "CantantI  Celebre  del  Secolo  XIX," 
Gino  Monaldl  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote about  that  famous  singer.  Gayarre 
was  fond  of  exhibiting  his  supernatural 
lung-power  by  sustaining  phrases  and 
notes  beyond  measure  even,  as  Mo- 
naldl says,  to  the  detriment  of  good 
tasto.  One  evening,  at  Covent  Garden, 
Gayarre  was  singing  "La  Favorlta," 
an  opera.  In  which  he  was  unexcelled 
by  any  of  his  rivals.  Naturally,  the 
most  interesting  "number"  was  the  fa- 
mous "Splrto  Gentil."  which  Gayarre 
used  to  sing  with  great  deliberation. 
Among  those  present  was  a  lord  who, 
through  one  of  those  "bizzirle  iion- 
infrequentl  fra  gi'ingl^s"'  (oh!  la  boUa 
lingua!)  was  In  the  habit  of  timing  all 
the  operas  and  especially  the  solo 
parts.  According  to  his  carefully  regis- 
tered records,  the  "Spirto  GentU"  last- 
ed from  4  minutes  20  seconds  to  5  min- 
utes 10  seconds.  Now,  as  sung  by  Gay- 
arre, "Splrto  GentU"  lasted  6  minutes 
50  seconds;  that  is  to  say  1  minute  40 
seconds  more  than  the  maximum  regis- 
tered by  the  eccentric  noblem^.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  aristocratic  time- 
keeper.  Watch  in  hand  he  listened  re- 
ligiously to  the  romanza,  but  as  soon 
as  the  limit  of  5  minutes  10  sec- 
onds was  reached,  left  his  seat  In  a 
rage,  caring  little  for  the  protests  of 
his  neighbors,  who  were  being  so  rude- 
ly disturbed  Just  as  Gayarre  was  be- 
ginning the  exquisite  cadenza. 

Lynn,  June  28.  M.  J.  L. 

The  great  tenor  Italo  Campanlnl  was 
a  blacksmith;  Wachtel  and  Boetel 
drove  cabs;  Kraus  was  a  waiter  In  a 
restaurant— the  early  life  of  many  fa- 
mous singers,  .male  and  female— was 
thus  romantic.  If  Gayarre  sang  a  ca- 
denza at  the  end  of  Donizetti's  air,  he 
introduced  It.— £d. 
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INJURIOUS  SURNAMES 


There's  something  in  a  name,  Juliet 
to  the  contrary.   Parents  often  hand- 
icap their  children  for  life  by  giving 
them  an  incongruous  or  absurd  name 
at  baptism.   There  is  the  jump  from 
the   sublime   to   the   ridiculous;  a 
high-sounding  name  or  that  of  some 
heroic  or  otherwise  famous  per.son 
precedes  Wragg  or  Boggs,  outrival- 
jling    the    pseudonym    adopted  by 
Thackeray,    "Michael    Angelo  Tit- 
marsh."    Or  the  surname  itself  h;is 
I  come  to  have  a  ludicrous  signilicance, 
i  or  Is  associated  with  ^inpleasant  oi 
Injurious  things.   Foreigners,  for  ex- 
ample, settling  in  this  country,  find 
that  their  surnames,  respectable  In 
'  their  native  land,  excite  laughter, 
even   ridicule.     Then  there  Is  ap- 
plication to  court  or  legislative  body. 

Thus_  •  recently     In  Waterbury 
(Conn.)'  Messrs.  George  Dammit,  Or- 
lando Hell  and  Frank  Huggup  re- 
ceived legal  permission  to  assume 
other  surnames.     The  justification 
of  ihelr  wish  is  obvious.   More  singu- 
lar was  the  reason  given  in  the  same 
town  by  Mr.  Louis  Berlmutter.  His 
happiness  was  ruined  by  the  play 
i  "Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  which  has 
jhad  a  long  run  In  this  country  and 
I  in  Ijondon,  and  Is  announced  for  per- 
formance in  Petrograd.    Mr.  Perl- 
,  mutter  did  not  object  to  the  charac- 
iterization  of  his  namesake.    He  did 
|not  demand  the  interdiction  of  this 
lilav  any  more  than'  of  "The  Mer- 
nt  of  Venice,"  tor  the  dramatist's 


•  J 

I'orlinuUcr  Is  a  ¥.om\  fellow,  amus- 
ing, lovable;  but  Mr.  Perlmutter  of 
Waterbury  was  tired  of  Inquiries 
about  the  health  of  Potash  and  un- 
willing to  serve  as  a  billboard,  a 
sandwich-man  for  a  show.  Mr.  Perl- 
mutter Is  now  Mr.  Perry. 

A  few  days  ago  In  a  town  of  this 
<ommonwealth  a  woman  asked  to 
have  her  name  changed  because  U 
had  a  German  sound;  the  neighbor 
hood  was  for  the  allies  and  she  her- 
self was  shocked  by  the  doings  In 
Louvain  and  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania.  Mr.  Perlmutter's  reason 
was  sounder.  His  neighbors  joked 
at  his  expense.  The  woman  ap- 
plicant was  unduly  sensitive.  There 
are  many  Germans  In  this  common- 
wealth that  deplore  odious  acts  com- 
mitted by  order  of  Juftkerdom  and 
are  thus  faithful  to  the  better  Ger- 
many and  at  the  same  time  loyal 
Americans. 

Neither  of  the  two  applicants  de- 
manded a  new  name  on  account  of 
snobbish  reasons,  nor  did  they  ask 
lor  a  hyphen  to  distinguish  and  set 
them  apart  from  others  of  the  name 
the  common  herd.  Nor  did  they  for 
this  reason  add  or  change  a  letter  in 
the  surname. 


Mr.  Thomas  Beecham,   conductor  of 
opera  and  orchestral  concerts,  delivered 
a  lecture  at  Bedford  College  for  Women 
In    England.      His   subject   was  "The 
Burning  Question  In  Music:    Fine  Art. 
or  Public  Nuisance."      He  emphasized 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  musical  art  as 
i  distinguished   from   other   artistic  and 
Intellectual  activities;  showed  why  mu- 
i  sicians  are  apt  to  isolate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  and  why 
the  rest  of  the  community  would  some- 
times be  glad  if  they  were  more  Iso- 
lated.    He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the 
education,  particularly  the  free  educa- 
tion, o^  musicians  In  ever  Increaslqg 
numbers  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  their  services,  is  producing 
I  disaster  In  the  ranks  of  the  musical  pro- 
I  fesslon  and  degradation  of  music  as  a 
fine  art.     "Music,"  he  said,  "forces  It- 
self into  every  entertainment  from  the 
drama  to  the  cinema  show."  Persons 
cannot  be  allowed  to  meet  for  conversa- 
tion  or  a  meal  without   having  their 
ears  assaulted  with  music,  generally  of 
the  worst  type,  and  all  because  those 
trained  to  practical  music  as  a  fine  art 
cannot  earn  a  living  without  becoming 
a  public  nuisance.     The  perpetual  din 
lenders  the  mass  of  people  Insensitive 
to   the  finer  aspects  of  music.  This 
Insensitiveness  raises  a  barrier  against 
revolt.  If  one  constantly  lives  in  a  noise 
one  ceases  to  long  for  silence.  j 
As  a  remedy  Mr.  Beecham  proposed  ^ 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  entrance 
examinations  at  musical  colleges,  the 
temporary  suspension  of  scholarships.  I 
and  he  would  give  more  to  the  teacher 
and  less  to  the  pupil.    He  quoted  Victor 
Maurel,   who,    when  he  was    told    of  ■ 
thousands  of  pupils  who  had  passed 
through    a    certain    English    college,  „ 
answered:  "Wonderful!   But  how  many! 
artists  have  you?"    Quality  should  be  | 
placed  before  quantity.    There  must  be  j 
an  aristocracy  of  art.      "A  hundred 
years  ago  the  majority  of  people  In 
England  made  their  own  music  and  en-  I 
Joyed  it.   Young  ladies  played  the  piano  j 
In  drawing  rooms,  sang  duets  and  called  I 
In  their  male  friends  for  vocal  quartets; 
folksongs  were  heard  in  cottages  and 
ballads  were  posted  upon  the  walls  of 
country  inns.    Then  came  the  supersti- 
tion of  education,  the  Marianne  Dash- 
woods  of  the  drawing  room  hurried  oft 
to  win  scholarships  at  musical  colleges 
and  become  'professionals,'    and  the 
songs  of  the  countryside  were  smotb- 
fied.    But  that  was  only  for^  time." 
Mr,  Beecham's  aim  Is  to  seize  the  pause 
brought  by  the  war  as  .an  opportunity 
for  reflection. 

The  lecture  naturally  aroused  discus- 
sion.   Mr.  Evans  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette beheves  that  some  of  the  nuisances 
iiamed  by  Mr.  Beecham  are  capable  of 
defence.    Thus,  it  would  be  a  loss  If  [ 
;hore  were  no  music  for  cinemas.  Hum-  ■ 
V>le  players  of  Instruments  would  lose  J 
'heir    employment.    Young  composers 
ivould  be  deprived  o-t  a  valuable  ob- 
ert-lesson  in  the  "rediictlo  ad  absur- 
Uim"  of  program  music.    They  would 
leaitate  to  use  music  for  the  illustra- 
ion  of  anecdotes.    "There  occurs  to  my 
nind  a  symphonic  poem  of  Dvorak  In 
■  .'hich  some  gruesome  monster  of  folk- 
:  ore  throws,  the  head  of  a  murdered 


"t  Pf\  loy  Olivier,  was  produced  at  the 

xO\J  wuuen's  Theatre,  London,  on  Juno  IS.j 

Halla,  a  widow  with  a  good  farm,  fel^ 
In  love  with  her  bailiff,  an  escaped 
thief.  Her  brother-in-law.  who  wanted 
her  and  the  farm,  denounced  the  bailiff. 
Halla  ran  'away  with  her  Eyvind.  and 
they  lived  as  outlaws  In  the  mountains. 
She  exposed  one  baby  to  save  It  from 
capture  or  starvation  and  flung  anothen 
Into  a  waterfall.  Finally,  without  food 
ajid  In  a  blizzard,  the  two  quarrelled 
and  found  fault  with  the  Almighty. 
They  "ultimately  found  peace  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  mood  of  their  old  love  be- 
fore going  out  into  the  anow  to  die. 
The  Times  said  that  If  George  Sand  had 
lived  In  Iceland  and  studied  the  rustics, 
i  she  might  have  written  the  play.  In 
drama,  human  action  must  have  at  least 
a  rational  basis,  but  in  the  agony  or 
the  lethargy  of  starvation  human  beings 
cease  to  be  rational  and.  Indeed,  to  be 
human.  Of  course  the  spectators  were 
appalled  by  the  horror  of  the  scene— 
powerfully  portrayed  by  Miss  Helen 
Haye  and  Mr.  I>eon  Quartermair©-- 
but  It  is  not  the  business  of  art  to  ap- 
pal." The  Daily  Telegraph,  admitting 
that  exotic  horrors  have  a  certain  in-' 
terest  and  exotic  customs,  costuihcs, 
scenery  may  give  flavor  to  empty  talk, 
could  not  patiently  listen  to  long  de- 
bates about  love  and  tragic  murder  and 
the  mystery  of  God  for  Sir  Sydney's  ver- 
sion Is  pedestrian,  and  the  play,  apart 
from  Its  local  color,  "seems  nothing  but; 
a  tedious  tale  expressing  a  feeble  and 
gloomy  fatalism.  There  was  one  of  tlie 
characters  who  confided  to  us  that  the 
only  joy  he  hoped  for  was  the  sound 
of  the  nails  bclrfg  driven  Into  his  cof- 
fin. His  temperament  seemed  dominant 
In  the  play." 

Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  applied  for  an  In- 
junction to  restrain  a  film  company  in 
England  from  producing  a  film,  "Pim- 
ple's Three  Weeks  Without  the  Option 
(with  Apologies  to  'Elinor  Glyn'),"  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  an  Infringement 
of  her  copyright  In  her  novel  "Three 
"Weeks." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby,"  by  "Walter 
Hackett,  was  produced  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  London,  June  15.  "The  ordinary 
brain  positively  reels  before  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  In  detail  the  complications,  i 
divagations,  or  Involutions  of  a  plot  pos-  I 
sesslng  as  many  pitfalls  set  to  trap  the  , 
unwary  chronicler  as  the  Maze  at  Hamp-  [ 
ton  Court."   Echegaray  wrote  "El  Gran  j 
Galeoto,"  a  tragedy,  to  show  that  If  so- 1 
ciety  persevered  in  accusing  a  young  , 
man  and  woman  of  guilty  affection,  the  | 
couple  would  eventually  believe  in  the  ' 
truth   of   the   charge.     "Mr.   Hackett  | 
chooses  the  same  subject  for  exposition, 
but  he  treats  It  in  a  spirit  of  extrava-  | 
gant  farce.    That  is  one  point.  Then, 
again,  you  have  an  up-to-date  Othello, 
endeavoring  to  cover  his  own  peccadil- 
loes by  a  pretended  outbreak  of  jealou.<!y 
skilful,  aoie  to  serve  musicai  soui-    against  his  wife  and  finishing  by  be- 
muslcal  pastry  that  melts  in  the  ,  coming  the  abject  slave  of  his  own  iin- 
He  must  suit  all  tastes,  offend  none.  I  aginary  suspicions.  There  youhavepolnt 
orchestra  must  not  play  too  loudly    No.  2.  Next  you  have  a  dear  old  fatherly 
those  seated  near  it;  not  so  softly    roue— 'Papa'  Brigard    all    over  again— 

 '•         "    '    ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  his  own 

daughter  on  the  ground  that  she  is  the 
descendant  of  himself  and  a  long  line  of 
devil-may-care  ancestors.  .  .  .  Occa- 
sionally the  fun  strikes  one  as  a  little 
too  pronouncedly  drawn  out  and  apt  to 
hover  on  the  brink  of  tediousness.  A  lit- 
tle more  sanity  In  the  behavior  of  the 
characters  would  certainly  serve  as  a 
welcome  leaven  to  their  outrageous  con- 
I'duct.  The  chief  fault  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Hackett  is  that  he  has 
given  us  rather  too  much  of"  a  good 
thing.  Tlie  strain  occasioned  by  two 
hours  of  unbroken  domestic  warfare  Is 
more  than  most  of  us  can  bear  with 
perfect  eouanimlty."  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette described  the  play  as  one  in  which 
'laborious  and  artificial  complications, 


.!  i  ut  the  door  of  its  motlier's  cot- 
,  .  the  incident  being  Illustrated  by  a 
,1-    that  narrowly  escapes  the  gro- 
;  .'o.    In  that  expressive  third  Dvorak 
nsciously  forestalled  the  'noises  off 
i  ).-  cinema.    Had  there  been  picture 
!   lUcs  In  Ills  day,  axjd  had  ho  fre- 
,  I  trd  them,  he  might  have  been  pre- 
•  il  from  the  obvious  bathos." 
I]    Evans  does  not  defend  forcibly' 
impertinence    of    mu.sic    at    one's  i 
'  ,1-.    "On  Debussy's  first  visit  to  Lon- 
11  1.0  complained  very  bitterly  that  it 
even  more  difficult  than  in  Paris, 
'  .  njoy  food  In  peace,  and  with  char-  , 
i.iistlc  obstinacy   he    Insisted  upon, 
1.  wing' why.  The  indelicate  suggestion 

I  the  liand  was  intended  to  render  | 
. llble  the  diners  who  have  since  be- j 

■  hostile  aliens  was  put  aside  as 
.(  iiMiuate.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  plausi--| 
e  reason  save  tliat  the  progress  of  the 
.lisance  has  coincided  with  a  decay  in 
:(■   jsrentle  art  of  conversation.  Even 

explanation  i.^:  unconvincing.  In 
.  I'.iljliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  there 
a  collection  of  musique  pour  les  soup- 
's du  roi — the  said  King  being  Louis 
V. — .which  suggests  tliat  even  at  that 
ittiest  of  courts  some  musical  stimu- 
int  was  considered  necessary  to  set 
.nrues  waftging." 

r  It  Mr.  Evans  might  have  gone  still 
I  1  iior  back.    He  might  have  quoted 
rses   from    the   Apocrypha  showing 
■>at  a  banquet  without  music  was  re- 
irded   as   a   tedious   ceremony.  He 
ighl  have  instanced  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
.xns.  oriental  nations.    It  is  true  that 
•0  singular  Angc  Goiular,  writing  at 
ondon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth 
ntury,  complained  that  the  music  in 
pubhc  garden  was  Injurfous  toward 
Lv-stlon  on  acconnt  of  the  rapid  tempo 
many  pieces   played.     Let  Michael 
ail   in  Thomas  Hardy's   "Under  the 
reenwood     Tree"     bear  testimony: 
Pruly  now  there  Is  a  friendly  tie  of 
ime  sort  between  music  and  eating.  I 
M  once  sitting  In  the  little  kitchen 
'  the  Three  Choughs  at  Casterbrldge, 
iving  a  bit  of  a  dinner,  and  a  brass 
Old  struck  up  In  the  street,  such  a, 
•autlful  band  as  that  were!    I  was 
Uing  eating  fried  liver  and  lights— I 
all  can  mind.    Ah,  I  was!  And  to  save 
y  life  I  couldn't  help  chewing  to  the 
ne.    Band  played  six-eight  time;  six- 
.  ght  chews  I  willy-nilly!    Band  plays 
I  mmon;  common  time  went  my  teeth 
;  nong  the  fried  liver  and  lights  as  true 
a   hair.     Beautiful   'twere.     Ah!  I 
11  never  forget  that  there  band!" 

II  ree  months  ago  the  Dally  Telegraph 
!ii;ished  a  long  article  on  restaurant 

,.,ic.  explaining  how   the  orchestral 

■  !pr  In  a  restaurant  must  have  as 
-  It  a  touch,  as  infallible  an  Instinct 

■  the  taste  of  his  clients  as  the  cook 
the  kitchen;  he  must  be  as  versatile 
rl  skilful,  able  to  serve  musical  souf 


It  it  will  be  Inaudible  at  the  end  of 
1  room. 

The  conductor  at  Prince's  restaurant 
s  a  repertory  of  at  least  4000  composi- 
Tis.  At  the  majority  of  the  London 
taurants  there  is  no  fixed  program; 
■  guests  ask  for  what  they  please, 
eratic  selections  are  most  In  demand, 
ociaily  "Tannhaeuser,"  "Mignon," 
irmen,"  "Madama  Butterfly,"  "Rigo- 
<),"  "La  Boheme,"  "Faust,"  "Pag-> 
ri"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  but 
IS  not  unusual  for  a  guest  to  ask  for 
nething  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
clius,  Grieg  or  Elgar.  "By  the  com- 
.  m  consent  of  experienced  diners, 
isic,  properly  to  aid  the  digestion, 
.aid  be  light  In  quality  and  airy  In 
viure  ■■ 


c.ime  awax  i>'  l-    (  pful  for  a  plea.'-' 

ant.  homely  f  '  nent." 

Miss  Gabri.  :ii  I  .i  .iat,  who  did  not 
come,  alas,  to  Boston  with  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  In  "The  Hawk,"  made  a  hit  at  the 
Coliseum,  London,  June  14,  In  Edward 
Knoblauch's  new  patriotic  sketch,  "The 
•Way  to  Win."  An  English  sculptor 
falls  In  love  with  a  French  actress,  who 
Inspires  him  with  an  Idea  for  a  statue' 
of  Victory.  The  actress  leaves  him  for 
a  few  weeks.  He  completes  his  work, 
but  there  is  something  undefinable  lack- 
ing. ,  Marianne  returns.  She  tells  him 
he  must  go  Into  the  world  and  learn  to 
live.  His  country  calls,  and  he  Is  t  nly 
a  "slacker."  A  regiment  passes  lo  the; 
music  of  the  "Marseillaise."  Marianne 
seizes  the  tricolor  and  declaims  the 
national  anthem  with  such  effect  that 
Gerald  rushes  off  to  enlist,  knowing  that 
If  he  returns  safely  Marianne  will  be 
his  t>rlde.  Miss  Dorziat  said  that  the 
play  was  Inspired  by  her  narrating  her 
experiences  in  her  native  Rhelms  to  Mr. 
Knoblauch. 

The  Grand  Ohilgnol  Company  of  Paris 
played  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London. 
June  14.    "Le  Baiser  dans  la  Nuif  was 
the  shocker  chosen.     Le   Vitriole  hau 
been  blinded  by  vitriol  thrown  by  his 
mlstrew  about  to  be  discarded.  He  pre- 
tended to   be  merciful,   securing  her 
acquittal  to  have  her  In  his  power.    He  ( 
makes  her  feel  his  wounds  and  then  j 
pours  vitriol  over  her.    "There  was  onu  j 
very  creepy  effect.   The  'vitriole'  is  sit- 
a  chair  with  his  back  to  you.  j 


oduction  of  music  at  dinners  in  prl 
•J  houses.  The  meal  itself  is  hurried 
ough.    No  longer  do  the  men,  smok- 

.  over  their  coffee  and  liqueurs,  chat 
iably  about  business,  politics,  sports 
I  intcrcjiange  more  or  less  Improv-. 

.  anei'dotes.  No  longer  do  the  woni- 
in  the  drawing-room  discuss  dress 
1  votes  for  women,  and  whisper  the 
r/st  scandal.  The  hostess  rising  from 
•  table  says:   "Now  we'll  listen  to  a 

little  music."    A  singer  is  armed  with 
groups  of  songs  chiefly  in  for»ign  lan- 
;ruages.   A  pianist  has  arranged  a  pro- 
■rain  from  Bach  to  Liszt,  or -plays  only 
nnisic  by  Chopin  or  Debussy.  Some-i 
times  the  guests  are  forced  to  listen  to 
a  harpist— there  la  no  opportunity  for 
general  conversation.  The  man  who  was 
seated   unfortunately   at   table  cannot 
talk  confidentially  with  the  woman  he 
had  hoped  to  take  in.  The  sad  occasion 
over,  the  folks  go  home  to  bed.  Is  it  that 
t"he  ho.stess  distrusts  her  own  powers 
of    entortainment.    or    fears   that  her, 
guests  will  bore  one  the  other?    Or  does , 
she  labor  under  the  delusion  that  by! 
providing  music  she  will  shine  the  more  | 
brilliantly  and  give  a  double  pleasure 


If.  Beecham  did  not  speak  of  one  unseasoned  with  much  wit  or  4iumor, 
,-anee  that  is  indeed  Intolerable:  the    provide  ail  the  fun." 

-  ■  '      The  London  Times  said  of  "The  Green 

Flag,"  by  Keble  Howard  (Vaudeville 
Theatre,  Irfjndon,  June  11):  "There  Is 
an  underlying  assumption  In  this  ap- 
parently Innocuous  trifle  wlilch  is  not  a 
little-  disquieting.  It  is  the  assumption 
that  when  any  lady  has  r<ea.son  to  sus- 
pect that  any  other  lady  is  hid/len  In 
a  gentleman's  bedroom  she  has  the  ri.ght 
divine,  or  by  virtue  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  would  call  the  Immanent  Will, 
anyhow,  some  unquestionable  right,  to 
force  the  door  and  to  bid  the  other 
woman  to  come  forth."  A  blameless 
woman  catches  a  malicious  woman  In  i 
her  own  trap.  "It  Is  Idle  to  complain  of 
an  artificial  stage  anecdote  that  it  Is  i 
artificial,  so  long  as  the  audience  Is  In 
the  mood  to  condone  the  artifice,  as  It 
evidently  was  last  night.  Probably  it\ 
felt  as  audiences  will,  that  it  might 
Indulge  In  a  chuckle  over  supposed  bed- 
room iniquities  so  long  as  the  ultimate 
moral  of  the  play  was  a  'proper'  one; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  'pro- 
priety' when  you  knew  that  the  bed- 
room of  Sir  Hugh  Brandeth,  K.  C.  was 
In  reality  an  Impeccable  apartment  and 
that  he  designed  the  trouble  between 
the  two  lodles  merely  as  a  me.ans  of 


brllUantlv  ana  give  a  oouuie  iJieaamci  ,  i..^    —  f,„,„ 

to  those  Invited?  A  good  cook  is  morel  saving  a  n.ce  woman  like  J.anet  from 
'o  the  purpose  Even  the  dullest  is  running  away  with  the  hu.shand  (utj- 
lo   tne  P"''JJ"»>'-  ,    .  .  (    „„-n>  of  a  horrid  woman  like  Lady  Mil- 


il^O       Lll^       j^«fj#ww.-.  —    

spurred  to  mental  activity  by  an  excel 
|.  nt  dinner  of  not  too  many  courses  and 
,.oimd  wine.  Let  the  musicians  enter 
•nnd  he  soon  nods  In  his  chair. 


p,  "Eyvind  of  the 

•'  Mountains,"  by 

New  and  JoKannSlgurjoAs- 
Old  in  London  son,  translated  by 


seen)  of  a  horrid  woman  like  Lady  Mil- 
verdale.  To  chuckle  over  a  supposed 
Intrigue  and  to  feel  moral  all  tlie  time— 
what  an  irresi.stlblc  combination!"  The 
Daily  Telegraph  found  that  the  serious 
flavor  was  not  very  rare  or  very  fine. 
"But  the  farce,  after  we  were  half  way 
through,  was  always  more  potent,  and 
the  farce  was  quite  titillating.  It  was 
good,  simple  stuff,  without  a  grain  of 
ndlgestion  In  the  whole  of  It      -' '  • 


ting  in  -  -   ^  . 

So  while  the  doctor  talks  aoout  the 
wounds  you  cannot  see  them,  and  you 
remain  on  tenter-hooks  till  at  last  the 
man  turns  round." 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  Persian  j 
dancer,  Armen  ter  Ohanian.  She  has 
been  reciting  In  Paris  her  poem. 
"L'Hommage  de  Shahrazade,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Temps.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  girl 
from  the  East  visiting  France.  'The 
following  is  a  condensed  translation, 
published  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

An  exile.  I  came  to  this  'and  of  long 
spring  and   long   autumn,   "Hh.  "!"f"'"5 
n.-ople  working  among  Ibo  Tincn.  -^n''* 
"What   lnn,l   is   tl.lsV"     And  they  answered 

"France  the  JoyouB."   

And  I  saw  its  towns  and  cities,  IW  mon- 
uments   and    triumphal    arches,    and  its 
cathedral  spires  strotchliiif  to  Heaven;  and 
I  asked  "^Vhat  land  Is  (his?      And  they 
i  answered  "France  the  Glorious.  . 
1     Then   I   came   to   a  great  red   r'ver  or 
warm  blood,  and  masses  of  men  fighting 
and  dying  with  a  smile  on   their  faces, 
while   others,    singing,    too^t.^helr  places; 
!  and  I  asked   "What  land  Isthls?    And  they  I 
answered.  "France  the  Brave.'  , 
'     Then  I  came  Into  a  great  city  of  mar- 1 
ble.  where  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
singing  Te   Deum;    and    I    asked  What 
land  Is  this?"  And  they  answered  France, 
the  Victorious."  ., 

The  Dally  Telegraph  thought  Marie 
Odlle"  a  delight  tor  sentimental  ,  hearts. 
"The  play  Is  full  of  prettlness— pretty 
gentleness,  prettv  meekness,  pretty 
ritual,  pretty  terror,  a  pretty  soldier, 
pretty  love's  young  dreaming,  pretty 
motherhood  ana  pretty  distress.  Let 
us  say  heartily  that  there  was  charm  In 
all  this.  But  we  could  not  free  ourselves 
from  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  the 
pretty  things  were  rather  small  and 
slight,  and  that  the  whole  affair  se^ed 
a  trifle  Insignificant."  The  Times  as- 
serted that  a  story  of  this  kind  should 
be  told  bv  a  poet.  "Mr.  Knoblauch, 
though  he  handles  his  theme  with  deli- 
cacy and  reverence.  Is  a  prosaist  and  a 
theatrical  prosaist,  whose  phrases  were  , 
found  not  like  Marie  Odlle  on  a  door-  i 
step,  but  on  the  boards.  Prose  for  this  | 
particular  theme  simply  won't  do.  It 
cries  aloud  for  the  poetic  sanctiftcatlon,  , 
for  the  rhythmic  fervor,  for  the  noble 
harmony  of  verse.  •  •  •  You  came 
away  unsatisfied,  thinking  not  so  much 
of  what  had  been  done  with  the  theme 
as  of  what  might  have  been  done.  You 
longed  for  the  magic  spell  to  be  cast 
oyer  It,  for  the  transport  of  poetry,  Its 
mvstery.  Its  transfiguration." 

Lewis  Waller  has  been  acting  unof- 
ficially In  London  as  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant. Here  is  his  speech:  "I  want 
to  aay  a  few  words  to  you.  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  this  terrible  war 
has  already  - lasted  nearly  11  months. 
^And  where  are  we  now?  British  sol- 
diers are  still  fighting  in  France  and 
Belgium,  as  they  were  last  September. 
Why  aren't  we  fighting  on  German  soil? 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen  of  military 
age  haven't  yet  realized  that  we're  up 
against  the  mightiest  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  an  army  so  mighty  and 
EO  prepared,  so  well  equipped,  so 
schooled  to  war,  that  even  the  invasion 
of  your  beloved  country  Is  not  Impossi- 
ble to  It.  Do  you  know  why  our  hos- 
pitals are  full  of  wounded  men — why 
our  casualty  lists  are  so  appalling?  Be- 
cause' our  generals  at  the  front  have 
to  send  a  thousand  men  to  do  a  Job 
Ithat  requires  10,000.  Now,  how  long  will 
you  hesitate?    Shakespeare  Jias  said: 

Come  the  three  comerfl  of  the  world  In 
arms. 

And  we  shall  ihock  them.    Naught  shall 

make  us  rue, 
It  Englond  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

"Subsequently  Mr.  Waller  recit-^d  with 
eleetrloal  effect  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace's 
forcible  verses.  'The  Hun  and  the 
Slacker,'  following  them  up  with  'Snar- 
leyow'  and  the  famous  address,  "Once 
More  XTnto  the  Breach,'  from  'Henry 
V.'  " 

Mr.  Louis  Zangwill  speaks  thus  of  his 
brother's  play,  "The  Melting  Pot." 
which  was  withdrawn  at  Edinburgh. 
His  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle:  "In  the  account  In  Satur- 
dav's  Daily  Chroniele  of  my  conversa- 
I, I,    .  ,  .„•    r  .-..•..^oi.tnUve    -.n  V"- 


Mil.''    1     ■   I'm'  banning  of  my  hr.>t),f  r'l 

'    ling  Pot."  I  am  I  ' 
app'.Nir  ii'ii  "ni\-  10  endorse  but  ■■\it>  t'l 
seem  an  apologist  for  the  official  view; 
whereas  I  was  merely  Indicating  to  youv 
representative  what  presumably  might 
hav»  been  the  ground  of  official  action, 
as  from  Its  own  standpoint,  of  course 
Indeed,  as  cutting  against  the  official 
view,   I  suggested  that,  although  the 
dramatic  aotion  of  the  play  was  based 
on  a  Russian  pogrom  against  the  Jews, 
It  yet  raised  'he  question:    'Could  Jew 
anil  Russian,  though  separated  by  the  I 
widest    gap    conceivable,    nevertheless  j 
come  together  spli-itually  through  the 
healing  posi'er  of  a  higher  lde.U  of  hu- 
manity?'   And  the  play  answers  dis- 
tinctly, emphatically,  'Yes!'    I  pointed 
out  to  your  representative,  the  play  Is  \ 
thus    symbolic,    and'  foreshadows    the  ^ 
'  future  rapprochement  between  the  Rua- 
'.  blan  and  the  Jewish  peoples.    The  con- 
trust  between  the  narrow  f.anatlcism  of 
the   bureaucratic   old   Russia   and  the 
'  Idealistic  aspirations  of  the  new  young 
I  Russia  Is  clearly  and   sharply  drawn, 
1  but  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw 
such  a  contrast  without  dwelling  equally 
on  the  two  factors  to  It,  though  one 
'  of   these,    never   meant   to   be  viewed 
alone,  may  have  displeased  the  foreign 
office.    It  Is  therefore  open  to  question 
whether  the  foreign  office  (whose  'ban.' 
It  appears,  took  the  form  of  a  polite 
'request'  for  the  plaj-'s  discontinuance) 
has  really  exercised  a  wise  judgment  in 
the  matter— if  Indeed  It  has  judged  at 
all  and  has  not  been  hurried  Into  action 
by  some  casual  and  not  too  discerning 
correspondent.     Personally,    if   I  may 
after  all  express  an  opinion  of  my  own, 
I  am  certain  that  the  whole  Jewish  peo- 
ple, especially  in  view  of  the  Russian 
alliance   with    England,    would  gladly 
wipe  the  past  out  of  their  minds  In  the 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  a 
i  new.  free  and  regenerated  Russia." 

That  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Milton  Roa- 
mer,  bringing  out  new  comedies  in  Lon- 
don, hoped  to  revive  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  "But  it  is  as  difficult  to 
play  Sheridan  In  a  theatre  as  It  Is  to 
plav  Jlozart  In  an  opera  house,  such 
very  special  art  being  required,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  rehearsing;  and 
the  times  are  scarcely  propitious.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Mr.  R  ''^- 
mer's  Young  Marlow  Is  one  of  the  t.-w 
practically  perfect  things  on  the  clas>... 
stage  today.  We  would  also  gjve  some- 
thing to  see  Miss  Irene  Rooke  as  Kate 
Hardcastle." 

Stephen  Phillip's  "ArmaReddon," 
which  The  Herald  described  at  length 
last  Sunday,  had  a  run  of  only  11  days 
On  June  14  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  bi  ;  i  i 
a  revival  of  iKJpular  repertory  plays 
with  "The  Corslcan  Brothers." 


Notes 

About  Music 


Mr.  H.  O.  And- 

ertoii  has  written 
the  life  of  Gran- 

and  Musicians  viiie  Bantock. 

Richard  Peyton  professor  of  music  in 
the   University    of    Birmingham.  Mr, 
Bantock   succeeded   Sir  Edward  Elgar 
In  this  position  In  1908.    The  author  has 
been  a  personal  friend  of  Bantock  for 
many  years.  "This  point  Is  worth  not- 
ing because  it  is  often  said  that  a  pi  i 
sonal  friend   is  quite  the  last  !■ 
who  should  write  a  critical  blogrn , 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  is  lii;  - 
ly  to  be  biased  In  favor  of  his  suliieit. 
But  the  point  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Anderton,  who  certainly  has  not 
spared   the    rod,   e\tn   if  he,  has  ad- 
ministered it  in  a  somewhat  mild  foi  m  ' 
The  reader  Is  led  tiirough  the  oidi 
walks  of    the  composer's  everydrx 
"as  well  as  through  botli  the  light  aiiN 
tiiB  dark  plaies  of  his  numerous  ami 
I  Important  compositions.  All  the  method;, 
[of  workmanship  are  laid  bare,  not  for 

■\-ulgar  curiosity,  but  In  order  that  the 
reader  and  music  lover  may  know  th- 
procedure  of  a  man  whose  fame  in  th' 
Nortli  is  second  to  none."  Wo  are  ini 
pressed  that  Bantock  has  a  horror  o. 
the  conventional  in  dress  and  In  musi^ 
he  loves  animals  and  once  bought  l' 
tortoises  for  bis  garden,  etc..  etc.  "A 
these  things  are  mentioned."  says  tlx 
levlewer  for  the  London'  Daily  Tele- 
graph 'not  to  glorify  the  man  as  such, 
but  to  give  the  outside  reader  » 
glimpse  of  the  heart  of  the  real  man.' 
The  volume  Is  in  the  series.  "Llvln-- 
Ma&ters  of  Music,  '  published  by  tbe 
Bodley  Head.  ^  , 

The  Clarendon  Press  (London)  put) 
lishes  "The  Consort  of  Music,"  by  Puller 
Maltland.  "Consort"  Is  a  good  old  Ens-, 
■  llsh  word,  more  or  less  the  Ei»gllsh 
equivalent  of  the  abused  French  word 
"ensemble."  With  tlie  Miltonic  term 
"consent"  (or  the  simultaneous  playing 
of  the  notes  of  a  cliord,  and  so  the  re- 
verse of  arpeggio)  might  well  be  revived. 
The  author  analyzes  difficult  points  of 
musical  ensemble  in  compositions  rang- 
ing from  Bach  In  his  fugues  and  the 
B  minor  mass  to  Stanford.  Ernest  Walk- 
er and  others  of  today.  These  analyses 
are  kept  within  th*  confines  of  music  all 
called  by  him  the  classical  Period, 
roughly  speaking  from  HiOO  to  1900. 
"Every  kind  of  ensemble  Is  dealt  with, 
the  orchestra,  concerted  ch.imber  music, 
pianoforte  ensemble,  vocal  and  chorus 
ensemble  and  operatic  ensemble,  while 
there  Is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
gentle  art  of  the  pianoforte  accompanist 
In  the  solo  song.  But  the  whole  book 
is  a  mine  of  erudition." 

"In  the  playing  of  4n  instrument 
there  Is  grace  that  is  feminine  and 
grace  that  is  aristoflratic:  and  it  '  ' 
always    easy     to    distinguish  !)■ 


rtlnnfd  lilin,-:i-ll  1)11  111'' 
i:\  bequeathed  by  Guil- 
His  reading  of  the 
liiuiiif  I.I  11.  .111(1  especially  of  Its  slo-w 
movement,  proved  that.  As  with  most 
Latin  music,  it  was  perilously  easy  to 
aocentuate  It.s  feminine  side,  whilst  a 
too  robvi.st  Interpretation  would  have 
mlsaed  its  es.sentlal  charnctcr." 

A  London  critic  thinks  that  JonBfn'8 
piano  quartet  Is  a  remarkable  work, 
eontalnlnp  some  very  beautiful  music. 
"The  romantic  sentiment  is  eunnlnsly 
fxprcsacd  throughout.  M.  .longen's  doc- 
trinaire training  in  the  matter  of  mu- 
ulcal  form  la  the  cause  that  he  seldom 
says  In  three  pages  what  may  bo  said 
in  (Ive,  with  the  result  that  his  quartet 
lasts  50  minutes;  but  so  well  Is  the 
work  welded  toRother  that  It  woiild  be 
dlffioult  to  indicate  which  of  tho  60 
wore  superfluous." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  finds  that  after 
C;e8ar  Franck's  music,  even  his  "Wild 
Huntsman,"  the  symphony  on  a  Moun- 
tain Air  of  Vincent  d'Indy,  his  ardent 
disciple,  seems  singularly  unimpaired. 

At  «.  concert  for  the  benellt  of  the 
=    lish   Victims'    Relief   Fund   to  take 
In  London  on  July  6,  Sir  Edward 
i.   ir's    new   "Polonla"   will    be  per-, 
formed,  also  part  of  Mlynarski's  Sym-  i 
nhony,  PaderewsUr.i  Polish  Fantasy  and  |' 
.smaller  pieces  by  No.Hjcowskl,  Karlowlcz,  |: 
Stojowski,      Moniuszko     and     Chopin.  ; 
1  .eonard  Borwloh,  who  played  here  last 
.  on.  will  take  part  in  the  concert. 
PaderewfHil  has  Issued  a  passion- 
:  c  iippeal  to  music  lovers  In  the  pros- 
l.ectus." 

Tlie  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
came  through  last  season  flnancially 
bettor  than  was  expected.  The  direc- 
tors state  that  they  are  indebted  to  tho 
i.rrliestra  for  "loyally  promising  to  give 
tlii  ii  services  if  necessary  at  a  conslrt- 
irubly  reduced  rate."  The  society 
ijoHStB  that  "it  has  not  failed  in  its 
duty  to  native  art,  the  number  of  Bilt- 
Ish  works  played  during  the  season 
having  been  larger  than  ever  before, 
arid  the  result  has  justitled  their  in- 
clusion." 

The  Andante  Rellgioso  by  Edward 
Gernuin,  which  appears  in  "Kins  Albert's 


Book,"  has  been  converted  Into  an  Inter- 
cessory Hymn,  words  by  W.  Hw>rbert 
Scott.  Novello  publishes  this  arrange- 
ment. 

"Le  Sonneur"  for  voice,  piano  and 
string  quartet  by  Defauw,  a  Belsian 
composer,  produced  in  London  ,  last 
month  Is  descrl'hed  as  impressive. 

A  poor  wretch  of  a  fiddler  was  re- 

I preached  recently  in  London  for  play- 
ing Godard's  Concerto  Romanti<iue: 
"The  first  two  movements  are  very  poor 
music,  and  one  wondered  that  a  violin- 

~  ist  who  so  thoroughly  knows  what  mu- 
!-lc  Is  should  care  to  lilace  them  in  his 
program.  The  Canzonetta  is  dainty, 
but  it  might  have  been  placed  among 
the  little  pieces  which  came  at  the 
end."' 

Mme.  Melba  cabled  from  Australia  to 
Mme.  Ada  Crossley  In  London  that  she 
would  take  the  first  box  at  the  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  the  Australian 
war  contingent  association  in  aid  of 
their  fimds  at  £100. 

The'  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Echo 
;|de  Paris  says  several  Italian  theatres 
|hnve  decided  to  stlrpress  their  repertory 
j  Viennese  operas.  At  Genoa  a  popular 
manifestation  coinpelled  the  director  of 
Iti'e  theatre  to  cease  the  representation 
lot  an  operetta  written  by  a  Viennese. 

The  little  12-year-old  Pole,  Solomon, 
now  on  tour,  has  appeared  in  Torquay. 
[The  boy  is  veritably  a  wonder-child. 
jHis  hands,  large  and  square,  possess 
I  extraordinary  power  for  so  youthful  a 
,  pianist;  ids  mind,  judging  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  manifesfed  in 
his  interpretation  of  tl\e  compositions 
.he  performs,  is  the  mind  of  a  man,  and 
yet  his  soul  is  the  soul  of  a  little  child, 
I  who,  after  thrilling  a  great  audience,  re- 
turns jn  all  simplicity  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  n.urse,  and  indulges  in  the 
pastifnes  of  other  children  of  his  own 
age.  At  the  Torquay  Pavilion  he  played 
Grieg's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  minor, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment;  Llebe- 
straum  by  I.,iszt ;  an  Hun.?arian  dance 
by  Bralims  ;  and  an  encore  piece.  His 
reception  was  enthusiastic. — Pall  Mall 
'Gazette,  .Tune  18.  . 

"BKscay."  a  new  chamber  work  by 
J.  B.  McEwen,  contains  three  move- 
'monte,  "Le  Phare,"  "Les  Dunes"  and 
"Ia  Racleuse. The  last  Is  a  humor- 
esque  and  is  obviously  a  subject  suita- 
ble for  treatment  by  stringed  instru- 
ments, as  the  word  Is  commonly  used 
to  describe  one  who  scrapes  the  fiddle." 
The  quartet  was  to  have  been  produced 
in  London  June  19  by  the  l-ondon  String 
Quartet. 

Havel's  new  piano  trio  was  played  by 
Miaa  Astruc,  Mr.  Charron  and  Mr. 
Casella  in  London  June  11.  "The  im- 
portance of  this  work."  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "goes  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  concert  report.  The  style,  espe- 
cially in  the  finale,  recalls  moments  of 
'Daphnls  and  Chloe,'  but  the  ingenuity 
's  rather  tliat  which  belongs  to  legiti- 
mate chamber  music.  Tho  fugal  parts 
of  the  Passacaille  reveal  extraordinary 
contrapuntal  skill,  and  the  Scherzo,  en- 
titled 'Paritoum,'  has  an  irresistible 
verve.  In  short,  each  movement  has 
Its  own  particular  quality,  and  the 
whole  constitutes  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate conceptions  Ravel  has  so  far 
given  us."  The  Daily  Telegr.iph  was 
enthusiastic.  "The  entire  trio  is  in 
itavel's  happiest  vein.  There  is  al- 
ways more  in  Ravel's  music  that  is 


i  ii-ratlatlnff  than  In  that  of  any 
.  H  I  niudorn  writer.  Modern  lie  un- 
doiiliterily  is  in  his  outlook  and  his 
nii  tliodB,  yet  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
iiKine  that,  save  po.ssibly  In  'Le  Glbet' 
and  In  one  or  two  pieces  of  similar 
t.\pe,  there  is  onythine  in  his  work 
that  could  offend  the  most  academic 
car.  It  la  natural,  easy,  unaffected 
music,  mu.^ic  which  Is  completely  sin- 
cere in  every  phrase,  but  which  one  can 
i  enjoy  without  unduo  elTort,  for  it  is 
!  crystalline  in  Its  clearness.  Of  such  a 
type  is  his  new  trio."  Pantoum  is  an 
tlaborato  and  difficult  verse  form  Jn 
old  French  verse,  but  what  is  the  Pan- 
toum as  a  musical  form? 

A.  violin  sonata  by  Guy  Wcltz  was 
played  at  the  same  concert  June  11  by 
Miss  Yvonne  Astruo  and  the  composer. 
Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "The  music 
grew  in  interest  as  it  left  behind  the  pro- 
Bcrlbed  incidents  of  sonata  form.  These 
were  presented  In  Die  hard  and  fast 
manner  of  the  current  Francklst  school, 
but,  the  task  set  going,  the  composer 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  shackles  had 
not  compressed  Iiis  individuality."  But 
the  Daily  Telegraph  said  the  sonata  was 
Bound,  straightforward  music  without 
any  real  trace  of  inspiration.  Mme. 
Bathori  introduced  a  new  song  cycle. 
"Le  Jardln  Clos,"  by  Gabriel  Faure. 
Again  the  doctors  disagreed.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  that  Faure,  displaying 
an  uut'umiliar  facet  of  his  talent,  has 
not  often  been  so  independent;  while  the 
Daily  Telegraph  said  the  cycle  bears  a 
very  strong  family  likeness  to  many 
other  songs  by  Faure. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans  said  of  Edouard 
Deru,  violinist  to  tho  court  of  Belgium, 
who  played  in  I^ondon  June  15:  He  lb 
a  first  clai-s  violinist,  "but  he  leaven 
the  Impression  that  ha  Is  accustomed 
to  play  In  the  presence    df  majesty, 

where  he  must  mind  his  'p's'  and  'q's.' 
It  is  a  fault  In  his  playing  that  there  is, 
BO  little  fault  to  find  with  it.  It  Is  a 
perpetual  lesson.  Prom  his  Ttralni 
sonata  to  his  Wlenlawskl  show  plecos, 
all  was  so  unutterably  perfect  that 
one  longed  to  hear  him  -say  'ain't'  to 
show  he  v/as  human.  Beautiful  It  was, 
beyond  doubt,  but  the  excursions  to- 
ward the  pretty  would  have  been  more 
effective  in  the  opposite  direction."'  Mr.  t 
Deru  pljtyed  a  new  work  by  Saint- 
Saens,  a  triptyquo,  three  pieces  dedi-  | 
cat^  to  the  Queen  of  the  Begians. 

Position  wanted— A  young  person  hav- 
ing received  an  excellent  education,  in- 
cluding writing,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  music  and  art,  would  like 
td  enter  a  respectable  family  to  do 
washing  and  ironing.— Saline  County 
(Mo.)  News. 

The  publishers  Schott  &  Co.  of  May- 
ence  and  London  have  been  deprived 
of  advertising  themselves  as  "Publishers 
to  his  Majesty  the  King."  It  appears 
that  no  English  firm  enjoys  the  priv- 
ilege. "A  British  Composer"  writes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  the 
Schotts:  "Thel^  wares  are  still  being 
displayed  and  sold  at  the  London  estab- 
lishment with  this  imprint  upon  them. 
Their  stock  of  music  for  sale  through- 
mit  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
is  probably  an  exten.sivo  one,  and  suffi- 
cient to  last  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Are  the  English  lirms  of  publishers  go- 
ing to  allow  such  an  unfair  trading  ad- 
vantage to  be  taken  of  them  now,  or  are 
they  going  to  wait  until  we  have  the 
full  blast  of  ^German  business  recupera- 
tion in  our  midst  after  the  war?'"  Tut- 
tut!    Likewise  pi.sh! 

The  Bourse  Gazette,  a  Ru!5slan  news- 
paper, publLshed,  this  paragraph:  "The 
entry  Into  the  European  fray  of  Italy 
has  seriously  Increased  llie  labors  of 
Glazounov,  the  eminent  Russian  musl- 
ci.an.  This  composer  wrote  some  time 
ago  a  paraphrase  on  the  national  hymns 
of  the  allied  nations,  into  which  he 
wove  the  hyrnes  of  Russia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Bel.gium,  Serbia.  Japan 
and  the  black  races.  This  paraphrase 
he  at  first  wrote  for  piano,  but  subse- 
quently he  scored  it  for  full  orchestra. 
Sow  Glazounov  will  have  to  insert  into 
It  the  hymn  of  our  new  ally,  Italy. 
Yesterday  (May  24)  he  played  his  com- 
position  v^th  Alexandre  Siloti  on  'two 
pianofortes.  It  and  'The  Royal  Italian 
March'  (by  Glazounov)  sounded  power- 
fully under  the  fingers  of  these  great 
players." 

Stanford's  piano  concerto,  brought 
out  last  month  at  the  Norfolk,  Ct.,  fes- 
tival, with  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist,  will  fee 
played  in  London  next  fall  at  a  Prome- 
nade concert,  when  the  composer  will 
conduct. 

The  report  that  Italian  and  French 
music  is  not  "allowed  In  Germany  is  not 
wholly  true,  for  in  Berlin  recently 
"Madama  Butterfly"  was  performed  und 
old  French  operas  have  bsan  performed 
there. 


An  Organist 
and  His 


that  so  much  honest  effort  - 
rcKulted  In  no  more  than  H)  ii.  iluiin- 
ances. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  Idle  to 

blame  the  public  tor  its  lack  of  support. 
,  Apart  from  a  somewhat  inscrutable 
\  choice   of   repertoire   ino   venture  was 

severely  handicapped  from  the  (irist.  The 

concerted  support  which  society  may  be 

counted  upon  to  give  under  normal  con- 
ditions was  out  of  the  question.  People 

are.  very  wisely,  not  avoiding  the  relief 

affordoA  by  the  ordinary  ^•ourcos  of  crt- 

Icrtalnment,  but  I'rom  Ihns.?  to  the  sociitl 

brilliance  of  evenings  at  the  opera  is  a 

wide  step  to  take  Just  now.   "The  more 

popular   kind   of  support   was  needed, 

sueli   as  Mr.    Phillips  sought — and  oh-- 

tained — at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  Ilut 

the  prospectus  as  announced  contained 

little  to  attract  the  wider  puUllc  with 

whom  opera  la  not  a  habit. 

There  is  the  chief  difficulty.  We  have 
not  the  opera  habit,  and  this  Is  not  a 
propitious  moment  to  attempt  to  Incul- 
catfi  it.  After  the  war  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly develop,  for  the  signs  have  lately 
been  far  from  unfavorable.  The  wave 
of  interest  in  things  British  might  even 
carry  us  one  step  further  towards  find- 
ing a  constant  field  of  utility  for  our 
numerous  young  singers,  who  need  only 
stage  exeperlence  to  make  them  flrst- 
class  crperatlc  artists.  The  composers 
are,  of  course,  in  a  vicious  circle.  They 
do  not  provide  successful  operas  be- 
cause there  is  no  field  in  which  they 
can  serve  their  apprenticeship,  and 
there  is  no  such  field  because  the  operas 
they  have  hitherto  provided  have  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  ability  is  there, 
but  latent.  One  does  not  acquire  oper- 
atic technique  by  supplying  the  market 
with  anthems  or  royalty  ballads,  or  by 
teaching. 

Y'et  I  am  no  pessimist.  Sixty  years 
ago  fhe  conditions  in  Russia  wre  not 
merely  as  bad,  but  In  many  respects 
far  worse.  There,  as  here,  home-grown 
opera  was  unfashionable.  Singers  of 
the  front  rank  sang  In  any  language 
liut  Russian,  and  In  the  "best  circles'* 
music  was  cultivated  as  an  exotic  form 

of  art.   In  less  than  half  a  century  Rus-    „  ,     t  *ui  ,  "    " 

Bia  became  one  of  the  leading  musical  ^  ^hlnk,  because  the  organist  was 

countries.  For  a'  time  Potrograd  Itself  |"°*  ^"''^  quick  enough  with  his  cc»m- 
held  back.  Even'now  thero  arg  still  ('""'^t'ons.  When  the  full  volume  of  the 
some  characteristic  examples  of  modern  ^'ell-trained  choir  poured  forth,  he 
Russiaij  music  that  have  boon  heard  P^'fred  forth  organ  accordingly.  When 
everywhere  in  Europe  except  therei  'J^®  people  began  to  join  in,  he  coupled 
But,  in  tho  broad  sense,  the  movement  great   to   the   swell.     When  thejf 

gathered  momentum  as  it  progressed,  srew  louder  at  each  repetition  oi:  the 
8,od  its  history  is  full,  not  merely  of  refrain,  he  coupled  up  great  and  swell 
object  lessons,   but  of  encouragement  1^"'^  choir  and  solo  organs  and  ©Very 
for  British  music— Pall  Mall  Gazette,   thing  else  he  had  in  his  box  of  whistles 
June  IT.  and  threw  them  all  wide  open.  Even 

  then  I  thought  we  might  down  hJm 

Still  I  lighted  the  for  the  people  by  this  time  were  sin"- 

TT„     .  ^  other  day.  In  i '"^  and  with  good  courage.  But 

Harping  on  ^^^^  the  resources  of  civilization  were  not 

Denmark's  Prince  penny  ^o.:ltlTZlT,n6:a^^^^^^^ 

upon  a  pamphlet  on  "Hamlet,"  in  which  the  ]aRt  refrain,  when  the  voices  rose 
was  something  which  I,  at  any  rate,  T''''^,r  .^^"^e  aU  the  whistles 

have  never  before  seen  in  print;  name-  ^"bili'^'nVhate^^er'lLr.tanJ.^strid'k" 
ly,  the  suggestion  that  the  reason  why  thing  Is  called  that  boasts  a  wind-chest 
the  prince  did  not  kill  the  king  in  the  °^  withta  pressure  of  thousand* 

scene  toward  the  end  of  the  third  act  jof  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  was 
was    the    author's    consciousness    that  jeasily  victorious  and  triumphant  over 

there  were  syil  two  acts  to  be  writteni  ^^-vS^  th»'  ^«.„„„«  j 
.  "  ^"e  onence  ana  the  oDDEOhrinm 

Here  is  the  whole  passage  In  which  this  of  the  tyranny  of  the  organ  are  not 
diverting  theory  is  placidly  set  down:      confined  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
"A  number  of  medical  writers  main-  ^.'i  f  *         common  among  the 

tain  that  Hamlet's  irresolution  Is  to  be  selves.'^  ""^"^  " 
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The  archdeia«on 
of  the  Yukon,  the 
Ven.  Hudson  Stuck 

Congregation 

Churchman  some  time  ago  complaanlng 
of  two  loud  things  that  distress  mis- 
sionaries when  they  leave  the  scenes 
of  their  labor  to  travel  in  the  "civil- . 
Ized"  districts  of  the  church.  Ther 
first  is  the  blue  stained  glass  window: 
the  second  Is  the  church  organ. 

"On  the  Sunday  before  Christmaa  /I 
j  found   myself   In    New   York  witho-it 
jany  preaching  engagement  at  night  I 
; think  some  one  at  the  Missions  HouAe 
must  have  blundered.    Promising  niy. 
self  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  going  to 
ohurch.  I  walked  up  Fifth  avenue  to 
ibt.  Thomas's,  only  to  find  the  chupch 
closed.    The  walk  was  not  lost  latooj-- 
the  plea::ure  of  gazing  upon  the  njo»n 
beautiful   building   in   New    York  hlid 
I  often  drawn  my  steps  that  way  w<hi3n 
It  was  out  of  my  way.    But  1  wanftea 
to  go  to  church,  and  presently  fonjnd' 
myself  In  a  Presbyterian  church  not 
-well,  certainly  not  a  hundred  mile'sfoft 
The  service  was  a  carol  'service,  and 
here   also   the   organist   was   as  oom- 
pletely  the  lord  and  master  of  all  the 
music  as  the  Czar  is  the  Autocra:t  of 
all   the    Russlas.     Occasionally   a  few 
vocal  notes  escaped  his  vigilance  but 
not  for  long.    I  recalled  the  story  of  the 
verger  at  Westminister,  of  whom  the 
new  dean  Inquired  if  people  ever  came 
there  to  say  their  private  prayers  'I 
ootched  one  of  'em  at  It  once,  si;-,'  he! 
replied.    The  organ  was  Increased  In 
the  usual  provoking  way  whenever  the 
voices    threatened    to    become  plainly, 
audible,  and  was  reduced  always  a  little 
behind  the  reduction  of   the  singing. 
At   last   the   program   reached  'Hark 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing!'  and  I  prom- 
ised myself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that 
stirring  Christmas  hymn.    But  I  heard 
It  only  In  spots,  and  in  tho.se  spots 


Failure  of 
the  Russian 


There  appears  ,^t  the 
moment  very  little 
prospect  that  the  ill- 
Opera  Season  fated  venture  at  the 
London  Opera  House  will  rise  from  its 
ashes.  Despite  some  errors  of  Judg- 
ment, it  Is  Inipossible  to  wiyihold  sym- 
pathy from  Mr.  Vladimir  Rosing.  It 
Is  said  that  he  Is  young  and  inexperi- 
enced for  such  a  task  as  he  undertook, 
but  an  older  man  would  have  at- 
tempted nothing,  and,  after  all,  a  very 
moderate  support  would  have  suttice^ 
to  keep  things  going  on  "war  terms."i 
How  desirable  that  would  have  beeni 
may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  close' 
upon  400  people  were  employed  in  one 
capacity  or  another.    It  is  deplorable 


accounted  for  only  on  the  theory  that  ha 
was  mad,  not  in  pretence,  but  in  reality. 
If  these  and  other  writers  confined 
them.oclves  simply  to  the  facts  they 
would  see  that  Hamlet  did  not  at  once 
kill  Claudius,  or  rather,  that  Shakes- 
peare did  not  make  Hamlet  at  once  lilU 
Claudiu.'?,  because  the  poet's  object  -was 
not  to  relate  a  single  deed  but  to  com- 
pose five  acts." 

I  have  called  this  a  diverting  theory, 
but.  qf  course,  it  is  only  so  in  its  appll- 
catiop  to  such  a  work  as  "Hamlet."  On 
the  lower  dramaturgic  level  it  is  com- 
mon enough.  How  often  have  we  seen  a 
play  in  which  some  utterly  artificial 
action  or  hesitation  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  first  act  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
one  or  two  acts  to  follow?  Hamlet's 
hesitation  to  kill  Claudius  at  his  prayers 
Is  not  at  all  artificial  or  arbitrary.  It 
and  the  speech  in  which  he  justifies  It 
are  vital  parts  of  the  composition  of  a 
character. 

The  pamphlet  in  question  dates 
back  to  and  is  the  text  of  a  paper 
which  was  read  on  Eeb.  11  of  that  year 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Anderson  O'Connor, 
B.  A.,  before  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  It  is  a  veiT  interesting  paper  in- 
deed. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rather 
pretty  passage: 

"In  the  first  scene,  on  the  pjatform 
before  the  castle,  the  'honest  soldier,' 
Francisco,  when  relieved  by  Bernardo,  ' 
speaks:  'For  this  relief  much  thanks; 
'tis  bitter  cold,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart.' 
And  he  departs  never  to  appear  again. 
But  the  memory  of  his  words  does  not 
leave  us.  Like  an  obscure  unlocalised 
pain,  like  a  mounrnful  echo,  like  a 
secret  foreboding,  they  are  felt  amid 
every  sound  and  heard  in  every  pause; 
and  as  the  play  advances  towards  tho 
end  we  unknowingly  crave  for  their 
solution." 

This,  perhaps,  makes  rather  too  much 
of  what  may  be  a  quite  casual  rerr,^rk 
on  Francisco's  part.    Y'et  could  'not  ' 
pleasant    exercise    be    written  on  the 

question,  "Why  was  Francisco  sick;  at 
heart?"-Mr  H.  M.  W^albrook  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


1 


This  is  a  holiday.  Let,  therefore,  our 
correspondents  set  off  firecrackers- wit- 
ness the  letter  of  "One  of  the  Eleven," 
which  we  were  obliged  to  expurgate, 
for  Mr.  Wright  has  already  trouble 
enough— and  pass  the  day  in  improving 
conversation. 


A  Night  with  Pepys. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary 
on  Nov.  21,  1662:  "To  supper  and  to  bed: 
this  night  having  first  put  up  a  spitting- 
sheet,  which  I  find  very  convenient." 
What  is,  or  was,  a  "spitting-sheet"  7 
Boston,  June  28.  W.  E.  S.  j 

The  oracular  dictionaries  are  dumb. 
The  most  important  of  them  includes 
the  word,  but  gives  no  explanation, 
classing  it  with  other  compounds,  re- 
ceptacles for  saliva,  as  splttlng-box,  etc. 
You  might  find  an  explanation  by  con- 
sulting the  indices  to  Notes  and  Quer- 
ies. Perhaps  Mr.  Pepys  had  at  the  time 
a  hacking  cough,  and  in  the  fury  of  ex- 
pectoration wished  to  spare  the  floor. 
•  The  Americans  are  not  the  only  race  of 
i  spitters,  though  their  accuracy  at  long 
range  has  excited  tlie  wonder  of  visit- 
ing foreigners,  Dickens  among  them.—  , 
Ed. 


"A   Woman  Scorned." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  one  of  the  "Eleven  Ladles"  in 
the  Brookiine  boarding  house,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  letter  headed  "Lemberg, 
Gallcia,  Woman."  I  consider  It  a  typi- 
cal letter  illustrating  masculine  conceit 
of  the  British  type. 

In  this  particular  boarding-house, 
there  are  four  women  who  subscribe  to 
a  morning  paper.  On  the  table  in  the 
hall  there  is  at  least  one  paper  at 
which  I  presume  every  one  had  glanced 
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on  the  morning  to  which  reference  was 
made.  To  speak  for  myself  T  had  read 
The  Herald,  according  to  custom.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  one  had  Just 
Sood  a  means  o{  knowing  the  mom- , 

la*  Mon  tm-in  .  ■  i  onit.BMlil 

"announce"  what  every  one  knows,  and 
expects  intelligent  women  to  throw  up 
their  hands  In  wonder  and  amazement, 
and,  I  presume,  gratitude  for  the  favor 
bestowed  by  the  oracle.  What  is  the 
answer  when  some  one  tells  you  that 
Boston  Is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts? 
And  why  should  the  gentleman  be 
"stirred"  by  news  for  which  we  had 
heen  so  well  prepared  the  previous 
'lays?  In  my  own  case,  as  I  was  eat- 
ing my  bacon  and  eggs  in  haste  to 
catch  the  car  for  school,  Mr.  Wright, 
In  giving  me  the  valuable  news  .  .  . 
spoke  so  low  that  I  thought  he  said* 
"Hamburg."  Just  what  does  a  perfect 
lady  do  under  the  circumstances? 

am  myself  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
usetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
rther  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Wom- 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  "precious 
name"  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  our 
rolls.  In  case  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
join  -another   women's  society.  ' 

ONE  OF  THE  ELEVEN. 

June  28. 


'  TPt.   If  on«  '  •'    I  •  r  i 
I'fr,  went  It 
, .  ,  ,  .  ,^       'i-red  to  go  >■;        ,  i.  i 

,  and'  kick  liU  he  was  In  better  ; 
r     The  book  was  some  povem- 
imrnt  publication,  possibly  a  report  of 
the  department  of  agriculture;  at  any  | 
I  rate,  one  of  those  books  that,  accord- 
In*  to  Charles  Lamb,  are  not  books.- 
Ed.  ' 

The  Ruling  Passion- 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  may  be  interested  In  another 
story  of  Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Christian  a  few 
weeks  ago.     A  student  had  called  upon 


Mr.   FrielHi.i,  too,  iis  the  snc 
vitriolic   Capt.    Thornton,  wn 
been  led  to  his  doom  by  a  coun  n  lU  I 
of  the  gallery.   With  this  excellent  trl- 
15\«nal  as  a  barometer,  what  more  could 
be  said? 


A  Leaden  Bullet. 

Thomas  Fuller  had  this  to  say  In  his 
"Good  Thoughts":  "When  I  look  on 
a  leaden  bullet,  therein  I  can  read  both 
God's  mercy  and  man's  malice;  God's 
mercy,  whose  providence  foreseeing 
that  men  of  lead  would  make  instru- 
ments of  cruelty,  did  give  that  metal 
a  medicinal  virtue;  as  It  hurts,  so  it 
also  heals,  and  a  bullet  sent  In  by 
man's  hatred  into  a  fleshly  and  no  vital 
part,  will  with  ordinary  care  and  cur- 
ing, out  of  a  natural  charity  work  Its 
own  way  out.  But  oh!  how  devilish 
were  those  men  who  to  frustrate  and 
defeat  his  goodness,  and  to  counter- 
mand the  healing  power  of  lead,  first 
found  the  champing  and  impoisonlng  of 
bullets!  Foals  who  account  themselves 
honored  with  the  shameful  title  of  be- 
ing the  inventors  of  evil  things,  endeav 
orlng  to  out-inflnlte  God's  kindness 
with  their  cruelty."  And  what  would 
Fuller  say  today  of  warfare  aa  prao- 
ya«4  »K  tt«  Q«»M>»»  


I 


Bow  T*la  and  Idle  «r«  mtoj  of  thoM  tlilnfs 
that  make  bs  atark  mad  I  A  reatj  liorse,  the, 
OTerturnine  of  a  (laai.  the  falllag  of  a  t*y, 
the  drasgluK  of  a  cbalr,  a  jeuluusy,  a  miacoa- 
atnictioB.  A  wise  map  abould  treat  all  tnan- 
kliKl  as  a  pbyslclau  does  his  patient;  and, 
looktngr  iiDOn  them  onlj  as  aick  aud  extrava- 
(ajDt,  let  their  n-orda  and  actlona,  whether 
fciod  or  bad.  go  equally  for  nothing;  attending 
atlU  his  dutj-  eTen  in  the  coarsest  offices  that 
may  conduce  to  their  recorerj. 


Their  Safety-Valve. 

As  The  World  Wags: 
,  As  non-partlclpants  we  read  with  glee 
of  the  eminent  Baconian  (his  habitat,  of 
course,  Cambridge),  who,  the  other  day, 
spanked  a  too-speedy,  naughty  auto- 
mobile In  the  University  city,  "Just  as 
1  v.ould  strike  a  dog;  I  was  so  dls- 
■  1  ti  (l"  when  the  angry  literary  gent's 
jigiits  as  a  pedestrian  had  been  flag- 
rantly violated. 

At  that  he  had  nothing  on  an  eminent 
Shakespearian.  So  genial  a  soul  as  the 
late  Horace  Howard  Furness  early  In 
1910  smashed  a  Btreot  car  window  with 
his  umbrella  under  circumstances  of 
great  provocation.  It  was  on  a  winter's 
(lay  of  steep  Impending  snowhcaps  at 
corners.  The  car  had  not  waited  for  the 
doctor  to  get  aboard.  Instead,  the  con- 
c)  irtor,  cognizant  though  he  was  of  the 
diH  tor's  signal  and  his  struggle  with  the 
fii  V,  had  rung  the  bell.  Thereupon 
ii  r  doctor,  as  the  car  passed,  sniaslu  d 
111  only  window  he  could  reach.-  When, 
ii  >  ear  or  so  later,  the  conductor  recog- 
nized and  promptly  accused  the  doctor, 
this  time  seated  in  the  street  car.  Doc- 
tor Furness  with  equal  promptitude, 
presented  his  card  and  said:  "Tell  'em 
I'll  pay  'em  for  It;  and  I'll  do  It  again 
If  you  do  It  again." 

Many  of  us  would  harken  with  satis- 
f  ir  tlon  to  a  psychological  treatment  by 
i'rof.  Muensterberg  of  this  primary 
emotion  or  simple,  In.stlnctive  Impulse 
to  vent  itself  on  something,  and,  by 
preference,  on  the  cause  of  irritation. 

If  the  bounds  of  safety  bo  not  passed 
In  golnpr  to  Austria  for  a  reference  to 
•  ],,   •  :  <i.>r,  Prof.  Gros  gives  a  personal 
'  in  discussing  the  psychology 
When  he  was  a  student  he 
'-ery  old,  thick  Latin  lexicon— 
cornu   copla— bound  in  wood, 
I       1.  ;  .vtth  pigskin.    It  was  an  Inher- 
itance from  his  great-grandfather.  As 
often  as  the   student    became  vexed, 
b.nix:!  went  the  good  old  book  upon  the 
noor— and  Just  so  often  came  the  re- 
11.  r  from  the  vexation,  without  damage 
to  the  KIrschlus. 
the  matter  now  In  the  charse 
•       Alorn  Admirable  Crichton! 
KAT.PII  WATIDLAW  GLOAO. 

Boston,  July  3. 

Wo  remember  a  hotisehold  In  the 
'    ritry  60  years  ago  where  a  "kicking- 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SEASON  OF 
THE  POPS  BEGINS  TONIGHT 

Clement  Lenom  to  Be  Conductor 
This  Week,  Ernest  Schmidt  Next. 

The    Pops    resume    the    concerts  in. 


the  doctor,  then  90  years  old,  for  ad-  Symphony  Hall  tonight  for  a  eupp  e- 
vlce.  "Ho  looked  so  kindly  at  me  that  mentary  season  ^h'ch  jvlll_  end^  Satur- 
I    thought    I    might    go    on.     'Every         evening,  July  17 


During  this  week 

in  the  course'of  a^'L'ng  the  conducior  Will  J'e  Clement  Lenom 


studious  man 
and  thoughtful  life,  has  had  occasion 
to  experience  the  special  value  of  some 
one  axiom  or  precept.  Would  you  mind 
giving  ma  the  benefit  of  such  a  word 
of  advice?'  He  bade  me  explain,  evi- 
dently to  gain  time.  I  Quoted  an  In- 
stance. He  nodded  and  looked  thought- 
ful. Presently  ho  brightened  up  and 
said:  'I  think,  air,  since  you  care  for 
the  advice  of  an  old  man,  sir,  you  will 
find  it  a  very  good  practice'  (here  he 
looked  me  In  the  face)  'always  to  verify 
your  references^  sir!'  "  . 

I  have  often  wished  that  this  bit  of 
advice  might  bo  unlTeraally  adopted. 

June  30.  H.  B.  H. 


A  Pious  Poetess. 

The  subject  of  "Bub-conscious  pro-  ] 
fanlty"  was  discussed  In  London  news- 
papers a  few  days  before  "M.  J.  L."  and 
Dr.  Edmund  D.  Spear  contributed  their 
letters  to  this  column.  An  Issue  of  the 
Dally  Chronicle  Just  received  contams 
this  paragraph :  "That  curious  dig  Into 
the  sub-consciousness  which  will  make  a 
saint  swear  aa  ho  charges  and  a 
criminal  shout  a  hymn  la  found  In  in- 
numerable cases  of  nei^'ous  tension  or 
breaking.  I  remember  as  a  child  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  pious  of 
Victorian  poetesses  living  in  retirement 
and  the  odor  of  sanctity.  But  in  her 
last  years  we  youngsters  were  never 
allowed  to  approach  that  gentle  oW 
maiden  lady.  At  the  sight  of  a  visitor 
she  would  pour  forth  streams  of  bUts- 
phemous  obscenities — such  as  must  have 
welled  up  from  some  forgotten  ancestry  ; 
they  certainly  had  no  part  In  the 
sheltered,  pious  life  of  her  reasonable 
years.  As  wlt4i  the  swearing  .soldier  at 
the  charge — some  sort  of  lid  was  taken 
off." 


Rabbit,  Rabbit,  Rabbit. 

Every  now  and  then  some  ons  writes 
asking  whether  Welsh  rabbit  should  not 
be  spelled  "Welsh  rarebit."  Wel»h 
rabbit  Is  llko  Cape  Cod  turkey  or 
Bombay  duck.  "Kare-blt":  O  unmean- 
ing genteel,  wholly  erroneous,  hideous 
emendation.  Mr.  James  Huijeker  In  his 
entertaining  "New  Cosmopolls"  recall- 
ing old  chop  houses  in  New  York,  re- 
marks that  no  doubt  somo  of  the  new 
ones  are  as  good.  "But  I'm  not  as  .^ood, 
and  that  !s  the  pith  of  all  rambling 
memories  by  old  blades  with  a  grudge 
against  present  conditions.  (Grouch  Is 
a  mwie  fashionable  word.)  You  would 
if  you  could,  but  you  can't!  Anyhow, 
In  my  prime— and  I'nfi  not  yet  precisely 
tottering— they  didn't  call  a  Welsh 
rabbit  a  Vareblt.'  (That's  a  knockout 
for  pothouse  aesthetics!)" 
CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— 
"Shenandoah,"  a  military  play- In  four 
acts,  by  Bronson  Howard.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  cast: 

General   Haverhill  Frederick  Ormonde 

Col.  Kerchlval  West.  .■William  P.  Carleton 

Capt.  Heartseaee  Robert  Capron 

Lieut.  Frank  Bedloo  Dona.l<l  Meek 

MaJ.  Gen.   Buckthorn  James  Seeley 

.Sergt.  Barker,  U.  8.  A-  W  Roberts 

Col.  Robert  Elllngham,  10th  Virginia... 

David  Smjth 
Capt.  Thornton,  Secret  Service.  C.  S.  A  . 

Theodore  Friebus 

Gertrude  Elllngham  Eleanor  Gordon 

Jenny  Buckthorn ...  i  Betty  Barnico.u 

I  This  play  has  outlived  many  of  the 
I  military  dramas  of  the  civil  war  by  its 
t  powerful  picture  of  the  secession  period. 
Then  there  Is  the  delightful  love  story 
and  the  author  skilfully  uses  a  south- 
ern girl  and  a  union  army  officer.  Their 
happiness,  of  course,  eventually  Is 
realised  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
though  not  without  each  in  turn  declar- 
ing in  unmistakable  terms  of  their  af- 
filiation with  the  "cause." 

But  the  story  is  old  to  the  ears  of 
Boston  theatregoers.  Last  night  there 
vfka  an  added  Interest  in  tlie  first  ap- 
pearance at  this  theatr*  of  Miss  Elea- 
nor Gordon,  already  familiar  to  Bos- 
tonlans  at  another  stock  theatre;  nor 
should  it  bo  left  unsaid  that  Miss  Gor- 
don has  to  her  credit  a  most  interest- 
ing gallery  of  roles. 

Her  Gertrude  Elllngham  of  last  eve- 
r.lng  never  left  the  picture.  She  was  tho 
southern  girl— the  girl  of  temperament 
—to  a  nicety  of  detail;  nor  did  she  mls- 
talte  hysteria  for  temperament.  Her 
dialect,  too,  was  of  the  soli.  She  was  a 
southerner  to  tho  core;  her  love  for 
horseflesh  and  her  "Dear  Ja-ack"  was 
cleverly  used  to  arouse  the  Jealously 
of  Col.  West,  and  her  mask  was 
thrown  aside  as  she  revealed  the  real 
woman  when  she  thoi;ght  West  was 
wounded  seriously. 

The  Col.  West  of  William  P.  Carleton 
was  a  clever  study  of  the  Union  officer. 
Mr.  Seeley  has  to  his  credit  a  splendid 
stage  picture  of  MaJ. -Gen.  Buckthorn, 
with  his  unmistakable  authority,  his  Icy 
demeanor  that  cloaked  a  warm  heart. 

Mr.  Ormonde,  too,  was  a  pleasure  In 
diction  and  manner  aa  Gen.  Haverhill 


who  had  charge  of  the  concerts  last 
week.  Ernst  Schmidt  will  be  tho  con- 
ductor next  week. 

MAJESTIC  THE14.TRE:  Miss  Ernes- 
tine Morley  supported  by  the  Loncrgan 
Playei's  In  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country," 
a  play  In  four  acta  dramatlzcl  from 
Grace  Miller  White's  novel  by  Rupert 
Hughes.   First  performance  In  Boston. 

E*Ta  lonrman  Eddie  Phelan 

■•Satlaflcd''  Longman  Tom  Whyte 

Ben  L«ttH  John  Moehan 

Om  Skinner  Jack  Taylor 

Dan  Jordan  George  B.  Connor 

Teola  Graves  Anna  Layna 

Ellas  Graves  ....George  Graham 

Frpflerirk  flraves  Leati-r  I.oneman 

Tpsvi    .  I  ,,.r  Eml•^•:I:"    M  .-U-y 

M>r   Fr:.  U 

T...::   J- 

Juk,.  I'.i   ui-i  1  l;. 

.MoUv.  "The  Witch"  Emma  l>e  Woallu 

Martha  Ethel  Uyder 

Tesa  lives  with  her  father,  a  squat- 
ter fisherman.  One  day  Dan  Jordan,  a 
game  warden,  is  shot.  Tess's  father, 
Om  Skinner,  Is  accused  of  the  crime 
and  sent  to  Jail.  Frederick  Graves,  a 
young  theological  student  interested  in 
the  squatters  in  general  and  pretty 
Tess  In  particular,  provides  money  for 
a  lawyer  and  thus  furthers  his  budding 
romance.  The  late  Mr.  Jordan,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunately  the  father  of 
Miss  Graves's  Illegitimate  child,  shel- 
tered by  Tess.  Young  Graves  is  shocked 
to  find  a  baby  In  Tess's  shanty  and  im- 
agines his  sweetheart  ruined,  as  she 
refuses  to  an.";wer  questions. 

Ezra  Longman,  also  a  squatter  and 
brother  of  Myra,  another  unmarried, 
mother,  opportunely  recovers  his  mem-, 
ory.  Ho  had  been  struck  by  Ben  Lietts.j 
the  villain  and  his  unsuspected  brother-, 
in-law  on  the  same  day  the  ruffian  mur- 
dered Mr.  Jordan.  Ezra  knew  the  cul-; 
prit  and  Ben  feared  unpleasant  dis- 
closures. < 

Om  Skinner  can  now  bo  released  and 
tho  murderev  conclted.  Overcome  by 
emotion  at  her  child's  christening  Teola 
confeasea  her  maternity  and  the  amN 
able  Frederick  embraces  his  Tess,  now 
known  to  be  above  reproach. 

A  photo-play  version  of  tho  book  has 
been  seen  here  with  Mary  PIckford 
in  the  title  role,  but  the  drama  was 
played  for  the  first  time  In  Boston| 
yesterday.  Whatever  the  posslblUtlesj 
of  the  book  as  realized  in  tho  film) 
version  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  the| 
present  form.  i 
Tho  piece  Is  an  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama of  the  crudest  type.  The  ming- 
ling of  license  and  piety  Is  often 
grotesque.  Tho  vlllany  of  Ben  Is  not 
made  more  pictures(|ue  oy  tho  fact  that ' 
he  Is  the  father  of  Myra  Longman's  ^ 
child.  A  mere  cad,  he  disappears  In  the 
aecond  act  after  he  has  made  a  con- 
ventional attempt  to  seduce  the  re- 
bellious and  ntruggiing  Teas. 

It  Is  said  tliat  Miss  Morley  made  her 
first  appearance  here.  She  is  peraonal- 
l.v  attractive,  and  an  actress  of  no 
mean  ability.  Her  Tess  was  truly  In- 
genuous, sympathetic,  appealing,  and 
Miss  Morley  showed  resourcefulness, 
imagination  In  tho  portrayal  of  char- 
acter and  a  certain  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  Lonergan,  as  Frederick,  was 
Kuave,  sincere,  ingratiating.  He  played 
with  his  accustomed  dignity  and  thus 
often  saved  scenes  that  otherwise 
might  have  excited  laughter. 

Mr.  Mcehan's  Ben  was  appropriately 
gruff  and  unpleasant.  Mr.  Phelan'a 
portrayal  of  Ezra  Longman  was  in  the 
picture. 

Next  week  "Tho  Woman"  will  be  the 
play. 


Imeistersingers  open 

'      season  ATB.  F.  KEITH'S 

Popular  Singing  Organization  Gett 
Great  Welcome. 
"Tho  Melsterslngers,"  composed  of  tho 
Harvard,  Schubert    aud    Weber  Male 
quartettes  of  Boston,  yesterday  opened 
their  fifth  consecutive  summer  enrage- 
,  ment  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  They 
I  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  They 
appear  in  a  new  elaborate  scenic  pro- 
duction, "The  Flag  Station,"  the  scene 
being  laid  In  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.   The  act  Introduces  an 
original  and  spectacular  train  effect.  It 
depicts  a  mlle-a-mlnute  flight    of  the 
White  Mountain  Express.    "Thfe  express 
thunders  by  the  Melsterslngers,  who  as 
rubes  and  traveling  salesmen,  had  en- 
tertained the  audience. 

That  the  patrons  of  the  theatre  were 
appreciative  of  the  quality  of  singing 
of  the  Melsterslngers  was  evinced  by  the 
applause  that  greeted  them.  They  gave 
a  new  program  of  solos,  quartet  num- 
bers and  choruses.  The  soloists  for  this 
week  are  A.  Cameron  Steele  and  Harold 

Til  pp. 


"fHe  act  next  In  t  -niar  favor  wooH 
be   lmpos;--role  'fin,    \hi-y  •v'-e 

all  so  much  BPi'i.iu.io  l.  Mile.  Vadia 
with  her  troupe  of  dancing  girls  danced 
a  aeries  of  lyric  dances  that  were  ar- 
tistic and  pleasing.  Mile.  "  Vadlo,  a 
pretty,  dimple-cheeked  girl,  was  com-, 
pared  by  more  than  one  In  tho  audi-' 
enco  to  a  "dancing  simbeam."  It  was 
her  first  appearance  in  the  city. 
Charles  McGoode  Company,  also  here 
for  the  first  time,  appeared  In  "Pastimes 
in  a  Billiard  Parlor."  This  quartet  of, 
athletes,  two  male  and  two  female,  per-i 
formed  some  remarkable  acrobatic  nor-, 
eltles.  Harry  Holman  &  Company  in[ 
the  comedy,  "Adam  Killjoy,"  are  a  con-' 
tinuous  laugh.  He  is  a  delightful, 
"Killjoy"  and  "his  wife's  son,"  Rex 
Burnett,  and  his  stenographer,  Cecelia 
Navoslo,  maintain  their  high  standard. 
I,.lllan  Herlein,  the  prima  donna  of 
"The  Rose  of  Algeria"  and  "Tho  Never 
Homes,"  has  charming  aongs  and  many 
magnificent  "Made  in  America"  gowns. 
Sam  H.  White  and  Lou  Clayton  dance 
eccentric  dances.  James  Husaey  and 
Jack  Boyle,  comedians,  appear  In  "The 
New  Chauffeur."  They  obviously  enjoy i 
performing  and  Hussey  Is  very  tunny 
in  his  Hebrew  Impersonations.  Leona 
Thurber  and  Harry  Madison,  continu- 
ing "On  a  Shopping  Tour,"  have  a  hu- 
morous act  of  high  merit.  The  Pathe 
■Weekly,  presenting  the  very  latest  news 
m  motion  pictures,  rompletc-f^  fb,--  bill. 


AN  ERROR  IN  JUDGMENT 


Did  not  Gen.  Miles  act  without  due 
reflection  when  he  refused  to  preside 
at  a  Prohibition  congress  if  Mr.  John 
L.- Sullivan  were  allowed  to  address 
the  meeting?  The  two  are  famous 
warriors.  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  well  as 
Gen.  Miles,  has  drunk  "delight  of  bat- 
tle with  his  peers."  Furthermore  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  conquered  himself.  By 
ilia  will  power  he  has  Itnoclied  out 
the  Demon  Rum,  a  more  dangerous 
;.ntagonist  than  any  principality  or 
!  ower.  Mr.  Sullivan  would  appear 
i  n  the  platform  not  as  a  shocking 
but  a  glorious  example.  A  man  of 
leading  and  meditation,  he  knows 
lhat  many  of  his  Illustrious  predecea- 
:0TS   in   the   ring,   opening  public 

■  ouses  in  England  and  "wine  rooms  " 

■  n  America,  were  their  own  best 
customers  and  perished  qiiserably. 
;[e  would  not  speak  as  a  mere 
r.icorist,  this  man  of  heroic  mould 
:  ow  farlning  peacefully,  enamored  of 
vegetables,  cattle,  .fruits,  hens,  trees, 
l  owers,  yet  in  mind  alert  and  re- 
ceptive. And  what  man  would  speak 
v.ith  greater  authority  in  simple,  con- 
•incing,  sledge  hammer  words?  Does 
:en.  .'Miles  forget  that  here  in  Bos- 
on Mr.  Sullivan  was  awarded,  with 
!omp  and  ceremony,  the  civic  belt, 
is  a  token  of  regard  and  esteem;  thai  I 
..js  name  is  a  household  word  from 
the'  Golden  Gate  to  Eastport,  Me.* 
May  the  two  warriors  meet  on  the  i 

j  platform  to  battle  against  the  com- 
I  mon  foe!  ' 

Lj«'"^^J^lS;^er'-;f 
rScS"n'\,ia^rri^r;r^^:^ 

R  ?s  very  copious  on  this  »"Wect  how 
^oulTe  Vhould  "^be  "  hol^mely  .itett.  In 
good  coast,  good  air,  wind,  etc. 

Lost  Opportunities. 

A«!  the  World  Wags:  . 
^When  hind-sight  ^I'^olo^"  ^^'^^^i 
have  been  effected  in  constructing  thCj 
own  of  Boston  with  its  «"ff 
lural  conditions  there  seenis  a  d'scow^ 
ag'ngly  small  opportunity  for  fore-slgbt 
in  our  city  planning.   Of  '^°^J.lllX^^X 
oral  con.slderatlons  are  "''^ '""i"  J"  J* 
gard  to  preliminary  measures  of  a  prac- 
tical kind  such  as  having  all  the  streets 
of  a  city'  built  two  storied,  either  both 
above  ground  or  one  a  basement  the 
upper  fhoroughfare  for    the  ordinary 
uses  of  vehicles  and  P^^sf "S^rs  and  tlie 
lower  for  all  sorts  of  service  uses,  avoid- , 
nrthe  enormously  costly  flgsing  and 
re-dlgglng  and  the  construction  of  tun- 
nels and  elevated  fabrics.    But  Just  for 
the  matter  of  sites  for  dwel Img  houses 
consider  the  folly  of  allowing  all  the 
beautiful  natural  ones  to  be  slven  up 
to  trade  and  work-a-day  llv  ng,  while 
the  well-to-do  construct  their  palaces 
upon  plies.    The  memory  of  a  r^ot  un- 
rcasonably  long  life  recalls  a  handsome 
circle  of  brick  mansions  with  fine  Geor- 
Klan  iron  work  on  Fort  Hill,  taken  up 
and  "carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
with,  a  lack  of  faith  as  well  4»s  of  good 
works.    At  the  North  end  there  were , 
cheerful  streets  of  quiet    dignity  an 
a'oout  Copp's  Hill.    East  Boston  was  a 
summer  resort,  capable  of  admirable  de- 
vlopment.     Jeffries   Point  commemor- 
ates the  holiday  residence  there  of  the 
Jeffries  family.    They  are  now  puUlns 
clown  the  Perkins  Institution  In  South 
i;o.<;ton,  which  In  the  middle  of  the  l.ifit 
I  .  i.tiiry  was  a  fine  hotel  (Mt.  \\ 
I,  i"!  "surrounded    by    broad  ■ 
,  '.,  ,,,.,n.li'  -        .ii  r.-iiin'-'-nt 


»  licro  w  i  ll-lo-<i(>  loiKs  fiji-iit  tiii  ir  \  il- 
Wfflatura.  What  an  opportunity  In  the 
lhr*e  hilled  city  proper,  of  which  only 
i^ne  has  been  fitly  utilized,  and  In  tho 
"Improper"  penlnslilas,  for  line  streets 
with  asrcenble  slopes  and  pleasant  vls- 
taB,  adapted  to  the  very  best  residences; 
all  aurreiidered  to  those  who  hardly  ap- 
predato  llio  situation  while  the  "rich 
and  e>''.it"  have  settled  on  land  re- 
deemed from  tlie  rivor  or  constructed 
on  sewago  mud  Hats  with  tomato  cans, ; 
old  hoop  skirts  and  all  kinds  of  garbase", ; 

oated  wltli  gravel.  i 
THE   OLD  'UN. 

Boaton. 


And  see  how  the  Fens  have  been 
ijrnored.  There  was  a  place  for  l^and- 
some  private  dwelling  houses,  for  spa- 
cious, princely  apartment  houses  such  as 
.ire  on  lliverside  Drive,  New  York.  Real 
I'state  dealers  and  builders  were  too 
timid;  and  now  what  is  the  result?— Ed. 

Ironical  Jane. 

A.s  the  World  Wajcs:  ~ 
How  thankful  I  am  that  the  news- 
papers have  given  u.t  so  much  about 
the  wedding  of  p  Clark's  daugh- 

ter,' For  the  l^t  -r^     they  have  been 

lilled  with  telegraphic  dispatches  and 
other  articles  about  It,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  they  are  not  yet  done  with 
the  subject,  but  that  their  reporters  are 
"sleuthing;"  the  newly-wedded  couple 
and  serving  up  their  doings  for  our 
delectation.  I  do  so  delight  In  reading 
About  weddinKs!  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
never  get  enough  of  such  reading.  I 
see  that  Capt.  Gardner's  daughter  is  to 
wed,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  newspapers 
will  give  us  as  much  about  her  mar- 
riage as  they  have  given  us  about  that 
of  Champ  Clark's  daughter. 
Boston,  July  3.  OLD  MAID 


As  She  Is  Spoke.  i 

the  World  Wags: 

The  condensation  of  the  En.clish  lan- 
Kuage  gors  on  apace.  Our  town  paper 
remarks:  'The  local  committee  chalr- 
maned  by  Mr.  ,  has  sent  but  cir- 
culars asking  for  contributions  to  the 
'Serbian  Distress  Fund.'  '■  - 

"Chalrmaned"  is  certainly  good. 

Arlington,  July  3.  E.  S. 


One  Souvarov. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  rather  disappointed  to  note  tho 
omission  in  today's  Herald  editorial  on 
"Mountain  Excursions"  of  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  mountain  campaigns  in 
history.  I  refer  to  that  of  Souvarov  In 
1799. 

Why  Is  this  so  little  known?  Surely 
it  ts  as  romantic  reading  as  ;t  is  im- 
portant In  the  light  of  historical  .study 
Is  tt  because  of  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Egypt  in  the  same  year?  Or  rather. 
Is  It  not  because  we  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
temptuously neglect  anything  in  the  line 
of  history  that  has  not  directly  affect- 
ed our  own  development?  Are  the 
names  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine 
II.  the  only  Russian  names  at  all  la- 
mllny<  to  the  average  American? 

MORGAN  J.  DAT. 

Springfield,  July  2. 

Oh,  no.  The  average  American  has 
heard  of  Miss  Anna  Pavlova,  Tolstoi, 
Turgenrf.  Dostoievsky  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas.— Ed. 


Villon's  Curse. 

Llssauer  s  song  of  hate  is  sufficiently 
ferocious,  hut  Villon  In  the  15th  century 
had  something  to  say  against  the  en- 
emy of  France.    Here  is  only  an  ex-  , 
tract  from  his  b^lad  of  curses:  I 

"I^t  him  be  met  by  the  fire-breathing  1 
beasts  that  Jaa*)n  met  when  he  sought 
the  Oolden  Fleece;  let  him,  like  Neb-i 
uchadnezzar,  be  .changed  from  man  to  i 
bea.«t  for  seven  years;  let  him  have  loss 
.and  fortune  of  war  as  cursed  as  had  ' 
the  Trojans  through  the  rape  of  Helen;  . 
lot  him  be  buried  with  Tantalus  and  ■ 
Proserpine  in  the  marshes  of  the  under-  1 
world;  let  him  have  lieavier  suffering  ' 
than  Job,  and  lie  confined  in  the  maze 
of  Daedalus;  •  •  •  let  him  be  robbed 
of  p^ace  and  hope,  for  no  man  deserves 
'  to  enjoy  happiness  who  could  wish  ill  i 
to  thd  realm  of  France,  Qui  mal  voul-  ' 
droit  au  royaulme  de  France!" 

For  rascal  as  Villon  was,  he  would 
have  said  that  Joachim  du  Bellay .  in 
'Rome,  remomboring  his  little  village 
"France,  mother  of  arts,  arm*  aad 
iBwi," 


FOR  AIL  SEASONS 

Someone  wrote  wisely  about  sum- 
mer reading,  vacation  reading,  not 
long  ^o.  He  urged  a  man  going" 
into  the  country  to  take  with  Mm. 
! books  that  he  liked  in  all  seasons,, 
and  not  books  that  he  thoughf 
he  ought  to  read  lest  he  might 
otherwise  be  called  poorly  in- 
formed or  even  uneducated.  There 
is  sound  sense  in  this  advice. 

A  man  argues  with  himself  that, 
having  leisure  for  a  fortnight  or  a 
month,  he  should  improve  his  mind. 
For  at  least  ten  months  in  tne  year, 
he  is  hard  at  work.  Tired  at  night, 
'f  he  reads  at  All  the  book  is  somel 
novel    talk<  d    about    for    a  "wook 


III,  fj.ri-.iii  .1.  hut  one  tnat 
iliwils,  takes  his  mind  from  busl-, 
noss.  The  novel  is  thus  like  the 
musical  comedy.  "The  rude  man  re- 
quires only  to  see  something  going 
on;  the  man  of  more  Refinement  must 
l)e  made  to  feel;  the  man  of  complete 
refinement  must  be  made  to  reflect," 
said  some  critic  quoted  by  Carl.\ie; 
perhaps  the  critic  was  Carlyle  him- 
self, who  coniplaii^ed  of  the  Waver- 
ly  hovels  that  the  reader,  what  the 
vast  majority  of  readers  so  long  to 
do,  was  allowed  to  lie  down  at  his 
ease  and  be  ministered  to.  But  this 
languid  person  says  to  himself: 
"When  I  shall  have  time,  when  I 
can  give  my  mind  to  it,  I  will  read 
something  worth  while."  During  the 
business  months  he  does  not  wish  to 
feel;  to  reflect  is  irksome,  if  It  is 
within  his  power.  Mr.  Cohan  is  then 
more  to  his  mind  than  Ibsen,  Brieux 
or  Galsworthy. 

I  The  intention  is  seldom  carried- 
out.  A  history,  a  volume  of  meaty, 
j  essays,  the  biography  of  some  Im- 
!  portant  person  in  three  or  four  im- 
I  posing  volumes  may  accompany  the 
cottager  or  the  sojourner."  He  may 
make  a  brave  attack  the  first  rainy 
day,  but  the  task  Is  soon  abandoned.. 
There  are  men  that  purpose  to  brush 
up  their  Latin,  .unwholesome  com- 
panions for  normal  beings.  They 
open  their  school  book — Horace  or 
Virgil — they  have  kept  them  from 
sentiment — they  recognize  the  wofd 
Soracte  or  Maecenas,  but  they  cannot 
continue  five  lines  of  an  ode,  nor 
are  they  at  all  interested  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  pious  but  shabby 
Aeneas  or  in  the  atiphonal  strains 
of  the  rustics  in  the  eclogue. 

It  is  better  to  re-read  an  old  novel, 
one  that  is  practically  fresh,  not  too 
tragic,  to  be  opened  at  any  page  and 
put  down  without  undue  curiosity 
concerning  the  next  chapter.  There's 
"Pelhajn,"  ridiculed  by  Carlyle  and 
Thackeray.  It  is  surprising  how  it 
was  misunderstood  by  the  two  and 
others;  for  its  satire  was  overlooked, 
its  many  shrewd  co'jnments  on  life 
unappreciated.  The  prattle  of  Trol- 
lops is  entertaining,  and  the  English 
social  life  of  his  day  can  be  recon- 
structed from  his  photographic  pages. 
Having  the  modern  destructive 
criticism  in  niind,  the  summer  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Dick- 
ens is  something  more  than  a  cari- 
caturist, that  even  Thackeray's  "Ad- 
ventures of  Philip"  is  not  merely  a 
repetition  of  his  preceding  novels. 
How  many  have  read  Marryatt's 
stories  since  they  were  young,  or 
the  ingenious  romances  of  Fielding 

'and  Smollett?  If  a  man  enjoys  Mon- 
taigne, Le  Sage,  Herman  Melville 
in  winter,  why  should  he  deny  him- 
iself  the  pleasure  in  July  and  August 


dazzling  scenic  effects,   prelfy  w  ■<•<■■" 
in  (Ainty  clothe.s,  a  gay  Chorus  and  a 
(lolightful  ensemble. 
Hoston.  THE  OI-.D  'UN. 
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Happy  Nights. 

Yes,  we  and  many  others  remember 
with  delight  the  old  farces  and  bur- 
li  sques.  Mr.  James  Huneker  has  writ- 
ten that  if  a  man  of  the  "lonesome  lat- 
ter years"  sltB  before  a  fire  he  straight- 
way falls  to  musing  about  "the  girls  of 
yesteryear  or  that  particular  night  when 
[  the  wine  cup  was  not  red,  but  cham- 
I  pagne  colored,"  although  he  may  have, 
written  at  least  one  sonnet  or  story,  or 
painted  a  row  of  brilliant  portraits  or 
landscapes.  But  the  musing  man  often 
sees  again  the  plays  by  which  he  was 
thrilled  or  moved  to  laughter.  There 
are  men  in  {he  Porphyry  Club,  for  ex- 
ample, that  boast  of  having  seen  "The 
Cataract  of  the  Ganges"  and^  "The 
Ravels"  In  "Jocko."  They  are '  called 
old  fogies  by  the  thoughtless  and  ir- 
reverent but  some  of  us  envy  them. 
With  "The  Old  'Un"  we  saw  In  our 
youth  the  farces  at  the  Boston  Museum 
and  Warren  In  them.  Would  we  laugh 
now  if  they  were  revived,  or  would  we 
be  disillusionized?  AVe  saw  the  last 
revival  of  "Evangeline"  in  this  city  and 
were  sorry,  yet  the  company  Was  a 
fair  one.  Planche  we  know  only  by 
his  fibretto  for  "Oberon"  and  his  en-  j 
tertaining  volumes  of  reminiscences.  I 
We  never  saw  Brougham's  "Poca-  I 
hontas."  "  But  there  was  George  L.  Fox 
in  "Hamtet" — who  made  the  melan- 
choly Edwin  Booth  smile  and  applaud — 
"Macbeth"  and  "BicbeUeu,"  ,  and  wei 
shaU  U9%  •o.QQ  forget  t>yfl^  Thompson ' 

and  her  company  in  "Kenilworth."  Not  i 
for  the  world  would  we  see  these  \ 
burlesques  again.  Why  destroy  delight- 
ful memorle6>  "If  you're  going  to 
Kenilworth  Castle."  We  thought  It  a 
good  tune  at  the  time.  We  like  to 
think  now  that  It  was  good.  As  for 
the  old  burlesques  they  were  stuffed 
with  abominable  puns.  Let  any  one 
read  in  cold  blood  the  once  admired 
"Pocahontas"  with  which  John  Brough- 
am excited  roars  of  laughter,  and  he 
will  find  it  dreary  work. 

In  the  Theatre  of  Utopia  perform- 
ances of  plays  going  back  to  "The 
Duchess  of  Malfl,"  and  Including 
"Dunducketty's  Picnic"  would  take 
place,  if  only  to  show  the  taste  of 
preceding  generations.  We  should  like 
to  see  in  one  week  Congreve's  "Way 
of  the  World,"  unexpurgated  and  un- 
revlsed,  Middleton's  "Changeling,"  "The 
Tower  of  Nesle,"  E.  L.  Davenport  In 
"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  and 
"The  Black  Crook"  (priglnal  version). 
No  doubt  we  would  then  rub  eyes  and 
ears  and  curse  our  curiosity. 


i Dancing.  Ringing,  mnslilng.  mumming,  stage- 
pln.Ts,  liowsoevor  tbey  be  heavily  censured  by 
.some  severe  Catos,  yet  it  opportunely  and 
solierly  used,  may  Justly  be  approved.  I  know 
j  these  sports  have  jnanly  oppugtiers,  whole  vol- 
umes writ  against  them;  when  as  all  they  say 
(if  only  considered)  Is  but  Ignorntio  elenchi; 
and  some  again,  because  they  are  now  cold 
and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in 
the  comedy. 


Those  Boston  Manners. 

j^As  the  World  Wage: 
j  May  I  be  allowed  with  "Strap  Hang- 
ler"  to  think  aloud  regarding  local  pub- 
j  lie  manners.  I  am  not  wondfering  like 
"S.  H.,"  but  I  am  convinced  with  the 
Chicagoan  that  Boston  manners  need 
remodelling.  It  cannot  bo  wholly  In- 
attention or  deafness  that  keeps  per- 
sons from  obeying  the  bellowing  of  the 
conductors,  repeatedly  admonishing 
those  In  the  aisles  to  "move  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  car"!  When  both 
men  and  women,  at  such  times,  simply 
take  a  firmer  grip  on  their  straps  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  well-nigh  dis- 
tracted conductor,  whal^  is  it  but  bad 
manners?  When  eight  able-bodied  men 
(four  of  them  to  all  appearances  xinder 
25)  occupy  the  end  (not  the  smokers') 
seats  while  four  women  stand.  Is  that 
not  worse  manners?  When  a  man  In 
ordinary  garments,  but  with  extraordin- 
ary courtesy,  gives  up  his  seat  ^  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  who  accepts  li  witliout 
even  a  glance  In  his  direction,  is  not 
this  Indicative  of  the  worst,  as  *  well 
as  the  best  manners?  When  the  end  and 
tlie  near-end-seat  hogs  force  one  to 
climb  over  their  suit-cases,  umbrellas 
and  feet,  twice  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes, shall  we  call  them  well  bred  or 
ill  bred  or  plain  stupid? 

Somerville,  July  3.    •  FEMINA. 


!  A  Possible  Revival? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  There  are  two  species  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment whose  revival  might  well 
be  made  experimental  by  some  theatre 
managers  with  sufficient  imagination 
to  venture  upon  producing  that  which, 
thougli  old  to  a  few  venerable  play- 
goers, would  be  wholly  and  delight- 
fully new  to  the  pre.sent  generation. 
The  learned  critics  might  cry  ouf,  "How 
thin  and  how  old-fashioned!"  but  that 
Heed  not  matter.  The  pure  dlvetsioh  of 
the  Morton  farces  and  the  Planche  bur- 
lesques would  fill  the  bill  in  these  stren- 
mous,  sorrowful  days  when  crowds 
throng  to  the  cinematograph  merely 
[because  It  Is  superticial  and  unexact- 
]lng.  Mere  fun  of  the  m<^st  delightful 
kind  was  furnished  by  William  Warren 
in  "Poor  Pillicoddy,"  "The  Two  Buz- 
zards," et  id  genus  omne.  The  great 
actor's  benefits  were  often  made  up  of 
three  or  four  of  them  from  which  audi- 
ences went  away  with  bubbling  spirlt.s 
and  aching  sides.  There  Is  no  William 
Warren  today,  but  these  plays  were 
not  written  for  him  and  found  other 
.  excellent  interpreters  both  In  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  Planche 
burlesques  sparkled  with  witty  rhymes 
and  were  based  upon  plots  which  had 
the  delightful  familiarity  of  a  kind  of 
r.ikloro    and    had    the    attraction  of 


Self-Cleaning. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  add  to  the  remarks  about  the 
toothbrush  published  recently  in  The 
Herald  a  saying  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
the  author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends" 
and  "Spare  Hours." 

He  said  to  an  audience  of  working 
men  in  1862:  "The  healthy  man's  teeth 
clean  themselves,  and  so  does  his  skin. 
I  am  for  beards  out  and  out.  Look  at 
the  misery  of  shaving,  its  expense,  its 
consumption  of  time — a  very  corpora- 
tion existing  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  shave  mankind.  It  is  a  process  that 
never  gets  pleasanter  by  practice;  and 
then  the  waste  of  temper— the  ugliness 

of  being  111  or  unshaven  I 

hazard  a  theory  that  no  hair  of  the 
beard  or  head  should  ever  be  cut,  or 
needs  to  be,  any  more  than  the  eye- 
brows or  eyelashes." 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 


the  theatre. 


I  Witherspoon  In  Rure. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  a  plea  for  pynipntliy  .ind,  T 


shed  them 'now.    We've  ' ' a 

number     of     years     the      .  ,  1 1     i  .spoon 
dynasty  held   it   down   In   a  populous 
suljurban  section  of  Boston  out  Franklin  | 
Park  way.    As  befitting  Ih?  famll.v'  of  a  ; 
flat-pursed  scrivener  we  occupied  a  mod-  ' 
est  priced  apartment  on  the  main  thor- 
ou.Ethfare.    There  was  a  constant  clangor 
of  square  wheel  cars,  the  street  was  al- 
ways full  of  childen  and  a  couple  of 
million    dollars    worth    of  automobiles 
went  by  every  day. 

Well,  l.Tst  month  duiin?:  the  dry 
weather  the  flat  got  frightfully  du.sty 
luid  the  young.ster  wa.s  learning  to  swear 
and  almo.st  got  run  over  by  a  Ford,  so 
the  missus  said  we'd  got  to  go.  And  we  j 
did.  I 

We  got  a  plaoe  sort  of  out  on  the  edge  [ 
of   tilings   that   looked   good.     There's  ' 
only  hou.ses  on  one  side  of  the  street  ' 
and  an  open  lot  In  front  with  bushes 
;ind  tilings  and  a  little  swamp  for  the 
moKQuitoes  to  breed  In.    Behind  tliere's 
njore  emptiness,   witii  old  apple  trees, 
elms  and  pines,  daisies  and  buttercups, 
butter-and-eggs  and  poison  ivj-  and  sucli  . 
truck;  and  then  a  hay  field  and  yo'nder 
top  of  the  hill  some  houses  so  far  away 
you  can't  tell  what  the  people  on  the 
verandas  look  like.    The  other  side  of 
the   hill   I   reckon   Is   the  jumping-ofi; 
place,  but  we  haven't  been  there  yet 
on  account  of  the  rain. 

We  rnoved  in  the  rain,  but  that  didn't 
matter  much.  I  never  did  go  into  a 
new  camp  without  getting  wet;  and 
there  was  a  bottle  of  rum  for  the  mov- 
ing men,  so  everything  went  off  all 
liglit;  and  after  we  got  partly  settled 
things  seemed  kind  of  quiet  and  nice, 
V  ith  the  trolleys  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  and  no  traffic  to  speak  of  In 
front. 

Quietness  is  a  bully  good  thing— with- 
in reason.  We  turned  in  early  the 
first  night,  being  more  or  less  tucliered 
out.  By  and  by  the  rain  stopped  for  a 
little  and  the  crickets  begun  to  sing, 
and  the  kid  cried  because  she  said  it  , 
sounded  as  if  mother  were  away.  After  ' 
we  got  her  to  sleep  I  lay  by  the  window  ■ 
.-ind  listened  to  the  f-tlllness.  The 
crickets  kept  at  it  and  every  little  while 
a  church  bell  ding-donged  way  off 
tomewheue  and  a  dog  howled  once. 
About  11  I  heard  a  man  next  door  try- 
ing to  get  his  key  in  the  lock  upside 
down  and  swearing.  And  that  was  all. 
I  dropped  off  just  after  12  and  awak- 
ened 15  seconds  later  to  look  out  on 
I  broad  daylight. 

it  was  4  o'clock.  A  meadow  lark 
[had  just  crawled  out  from  some  place 
land  was  yawping  up  in  the  hay  field. 
[I  don't  know  if  this  lark  is  the  same 
|l>reed  that  Shelley  or  whoever  it  was 
wrote  the  "Hark,  hark,"  stuff  about,  but 
if  it  is  I've  lost  my  respect  for  tho 
poet.  This  pestiferous  bird  does  an 
ornithological  reveille  every  morning 
and  he  gets  them  all  up.  Next  to  the 
larlc  comes  a  young  crow  in  the  top  of 
a  pine  tree.  I  know  he's  young  be- 
cause his  voice  is  changing  and  he 
croaks  like  one  of  those  European 
ravens  that  hang  around  Belgian  battle 
fields.  After  the  crow  come  two  or 
three  of  tliese  big  yellow  hammer  wood- 
pecker.'? tliat  Icnock  holes  in  the  sides 
of  trees.  They  wing  around  letting  off 
a  xyloplionic  clatter  that  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  sound  of  a  maoliine  gun  and 
a  watchman's  rattle.  Then  some  blue 
jays  show  up  to  scold  the  crow  and  the 
yellow  hammers  and  tho  quail  Joins  in 
with  a  syncopated  reiteration  of  "Bob 
White."  Ever  hear  a  quail?  He  whis- 
tles his  idiotic  two  notes  at  intervals  of 
14  seconds  imtil  you  can  count  20  ex- 
actly between  whistles.  Tiien  he  doesn't 
and  you  wait  and  wait  like  listening 
for  tlie  man  in  the  next  room  to  drop 
the  other  shoe  and  just  as  you  give  him 
lip  he  lets  off  another,  but  away  off  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Then  tliey  are  all  at  it  except  the 
peewee,  and  he's  the  absolute  limit.  He 
gets  up  late— about  nine  minutes  late. 
If  there  is  a  more  disconsolate  feathered 
vocalizer  of  misery  than  a  peewee  in 
general,  and  this  one  in  particular,  I 
don't  know  him.  An  Ojibway  Indian 
once  told  me  that  peewees  are  the  souls 
of  lost  children.  I  believe  it.  And  I'll 
bet  that  this  thrice  accursed  bird  that 
pipes  at  4:09  In  our  'back  yard  was  lost 
in  the  big  blizzard  of  '86  and  that  he 
was  an  orphan  and  hungry  before  the 
snow  began  to  fall. 

Seems  to  me  you  used  to  tell  a  story 
.ibout  some  hardened  city  dweller  say- 
ing to  a  friend  who  was  going  to  the 
country,  "kick  a  tree  for  me."  If  you 
have  a  reader  who  owns  a  shotgun  I'll 
be  glad  if  you'll  ask  him  to  go  out  and 
shoot  a  crow,  a  lark,  a  jay,  a  yellow 
hammer  and  all  the  pewees  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Adv.  To  let.  SutKlease.  One  attrac- 
tive apartment  of  seven  rooms  in  a  quiet 
locality. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  in  the  market 
for  a  cosy  four-room  suite  on  Washing- 
ton street,  where  if  I  stick  my  feet  out 
the  window  the  Elevated  will  run  over 
m.v  toes. 

As  my  friend  Bat  Sweeny  said  after  a 
six  weeks'  sojourn  in  Paris,  "Jamais  en- 
core toujoui-s." 

.  HALLIDAY  W^ITHERSPOON. 

July  4. 
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War    Note.  i 

Prof.    Oscar   Pie   announces   In  the^ 
Hamburg  Fremrtonblatt   the  discoveryl 
that  there  is  no  such  ihing  ns  human- 
ity.   One  weapon,    he   argues,    l.«  not 
moro  cruel  than  another:  "there  Is  no 
more   humanity    in   dropping   a  bomb 
flUed  with  poisonous  sas  from  an  air- 
ship than  In  blowing  somewiiat  simtlnr 
gap  into  your  enemies'  faces."    On  th< 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  decencies 
tn  be  observed.   If  a  foe  promises,  over 
1.S  signature,  not  to  blow  gas  into  your 
'ice,    and   does   so,    it   ]r   a  promi.se- 
'  i'  'f  and  a  menace  to  civilization 
Hie   must   write  another  arflrl.> 
•  v  that  there  is  no  such  thin  a 
-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


1../^''^"  employed  poetic 

license     The  editors  are  hardly  ?o  be 


0 


I 


I  I 


Nature's  aBtrlnitent  memage  to  egoists  and 
all  the  (lerlpntary,  Introspectlye  tribe,  that  bWs 
I   t       nr   own   Infinite   inslgnlfloanoe,  our 
nplcttl  unimportnnre  In  her  great 
MRS   anil  her  suhllnio  IndWercnce 
I.,  ..  .I   l  i  .1 ,  l  iiifll  llTos;  to  say  nothing  of  our 
■iisiHille    hoiwa,    fears,   Imaglnlnga  despairs, 
loys.  and  other  forms  of  mental  and  emotional 
>  ravall. 

The  War  In  Brookllne. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  subscriber,  torpedoed  on  both  port 
and  starboard  bows— what  little  remains 
of  him  now— and  having  received  Salita'a 
"slam,"  so  to  srpeak,  ventures  to  observe 
that  male  suffrage  Isn't  always  a  boon 
even  to  the  male,  as  we  newspaper  folks 
well  know,  for,  unhappily,  not  all  males 
are  abreast  of  events.  But  1  believe  all 
men  hereabouts  know  something  of  the 
fearful  swlrt  around  Lemberg;  and  the 
weather,  rainy  or  fair,  doesn't  befog  or 
overwhelm  them  as  to  the  consideration 
of  vital  contemporaneous  history.  They 
see,  or  think  they  see,  what  Is  going  on, 
and  are  generally  alive  to  the  meaning, 
I  think,  of  the  present  great  interna- 
tional convulsion. 

That  some  cigarette-smoking  youths 
in  a  street  car  spoke  lightly  of  the  Lusi- 
tanla  horror  is  regrettable,  but  not  im- 
portant. They  at  least  knew  of  the 
event. 

May  one  ask  in  this  connection 
whether  the  women  themselves  do  not 
think  it  would  help  them  and  their 
( auses  in  every  way  if  they,  the  young 
;\iid  the  mature,  whether  tart  or  tactful, 
save  more  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
ilgns  of  the  times  In  these  history- 
making  days,  as  do  English  and  French 
women?  U  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  British  philosophers  who  said: 
Ign  'iani  p  Is  the  curse  of  God: 
KnowlfdcTf.  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 

As  to^the  letter  of  "One  of  the  Eleven," 
I  must  fprego  replying,  it  being  vitu- 
perative, anonymous  and  expurgated  as 
it  comes  to  me. 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

noston,  .lulv  5. 


Edited. 

As  lilt'  W'M  ld  NSags: 

I  have  had  a  low  with  three  editors 
over  the  word  "houghed."    Sidney  Do- 
bell   in   his   "Dead -Maid's  Pool"  thus 
uses  the  word: 
Thy  skin 

«    •  • 

H    Is  h"ushpd 

.\n(t  ploughed 

Like    a    murderer's  skin. 
He  is   referring  to  the   bark  of  an 
ash  tree  when  he  makes  these  far-(rom- 
chAerlul  remarks;  so  I  wrote  Into  my  t*le 

of  a  man  who'd  been  flogged  Ccheerfiil 
like  Dobell  was  I),  "his  back  all  bleed-! 
Ing  and  houghed."  They  called  me  down 
and  called  "houghed"  out  of  the  man- 
uscript, with  Just  an  ordinary,  untinted- 
blue  pencil  at  that.  Ar.  they  were 
handing  me  $100  for  3500  words— l'  sub- 
mitted with  a  mad  grace. 

Now  the  Century  gives  it,  according 
to  pronunciation,  as  either  a  verb  of 
hard-breathing  or  of  ham-strlnglng.  Do- 
Ijell  was  a  twister  of  words,  after  the 
manner  of  George  Meredith;  but  as 
fussy  as  Meredith  about  giving  always 
:i  possible  meaning. 

Will  you  have  the  gentilezza  to  ex- 
pound this  difficulty  and  tell  me  what 
Dobell  meant?  The  Century  says  that 
when  the  word  rhymes  with  "plough" 
it  means  Just  "how?"  and  is  not  a 
verb  at  all.  J    C  \ 

Littleton,  June  29. 

j  The  verb  "hough"  means  first,  to  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  sinews  or  tendons 

jof  the  hough;  to  hamstring.  Secondiv 
to  dear  the  throat. 
In  English  dialect  the  verb  has  these 

(meanings:  ],  To  hamstring:  2,  to  throw 
a  stone  or  missile  under  the  thigh  or 
hough;  3.  to  hough  nn  oar,  to  place 
the  handle  of  an  oar  under  the  thigh  in 
order  to  rest  oneself  after  rowing-  4, 
lo  tramp,  trudge,  use  the  legs:  •'5  to 
l.reathe  hard,  to  breathe  over  anything. 

I  The  common  meaning  is  to  hamstring 
Thus  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua:  "Thou 

1  Shalt  hough  their  horses  and  burn  their 
■--hariots  with  fire"  (Josh,  xi.,  6)-  see 
also  II.  Samuel,  vill.,  4:    "And  Dnid 

'  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served of  them  for  a  hundred  chariots.'' 

j  The  exclamation  "hough"  Is  a  word 
by  onomatopaela  to  express  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  breath  occasioned  by  ex- 

|ertion  in  giving  a  blow.  It  is  like 
"han,"  the  groan  with  which  wlod- 
•  leavers  keep  time  to  their  strokes.  See 
\^''"\!ni  I'lynne'.''  lines: 


Spare  Suitst 

Reuter  comprised  100  dress  suits  1.S0 
pairs  of  spats  and  other  articles  in'  pro- 

all  the  dress  suits?  Did  he  wear  them 
in  rotation,  as  a  man  uses  hi.  case  of 
•even  razor.?   Wo  there  eentUawt 

tached  to  this  one  or  that  one,  so  ho 
could  not  bear  to  hand  ther:i  over  to  the 
old-clo"  man ;  a  soup-stain  recalling  a 
dinner  where  he  sat  next  the  adorable 
one,  a  rip  or  a  tear  of  anecdotical  in- 
terest? One  dress  suit  a  year  has  been 
considered  Indispensable  to  an  Oxford 
undergraduate.  On  the  other  hand  Sir 
George  Alexander,  who  hag  tne  reputa- 
1  tion  of  being  well-dressed  off  and  on  the 
I  stage,  admitted  publicly  that  he  had 
,  bought  only  one  dress  suit  for  private 
use  in  10  years.  If  a  dress  suit  is  de- 
cently made  and  Is  well  cared  for  It 
has  a  long  life.  A  man  that  Is  sure  of 
himself  and  not  self-consclous  pays  no 
attention  to  trifling  details  of  cut,  braid, 
buttons,  material  of  collar,  facings.  That 
the  coat  Is  a  swallow-tail,  tfeat  the  trous- 
ers are  not  at  half-mast,  this  is  enough. 

  I 

In  a  Club. 
There  are  several  books  about  Lon- 
don clubs  beginning  with  the  scan- 
dalous Ned  Ward's  disappointing  little 
book.  To  the  list  of  clubs  must  now  be 
added  the  Victoria  League  for  soldiers 
of  the  oversea  forces.  The  house  is 
the  old  home  of  the  Halcigh  Club  In 
Regent  street,  once  the  home  of  John 
Nash.  This  Raleigh  Club  was  an  "ex- 
clusive" one.  It  was  said  of  it  that 
election  to  membership  was  impossible 
unless  the  candidate  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  hall  porter.  Late  hours 
were  kept,  and  a  new  member  who 
asked  for  something  to  cat  at  .'':3C  A.  M. 
by  way  of  breakfast  was  sternly  told: 
"No  sir,  no  suppers  served  after  7:30." 
Alas,  the  memorable  history  of  the 
Porphyry  Club  Is  yet  to  be  written.  Mr.  I 
Herkimer  Johnson  is  the  man  for  the 
task.  Indeed,  at  least  two  volumes  of 
his  colossal  .sociological  work  (elephant 
folio)  might  well  be  devoted  to  manners 
and  ciutome  la  dt^Btmbyry.  | 

j  liJ^   IJ       t  ^  ,  >■' 

Not  long  ago  the  Musical  Courier  of 
New  York  published  a  letter  from  some 
one  in  merry  mood  who  drew  up  an 
examination  paper  for  musical  critics. 
He  offered  to  deposit  with  the  Musical 
Courier  a  certified  check  for  JlOO  as  a 
prize  to  the  critic  who  gained  the  most 
points  in  the  examination.  "The  con- 
test or  examination  should  consist  of 
some  sort  of  test,  or  series  of  tests, 
that  would  establish  beyond  question 
the  right  of  a  critic  to  criticize  music 
and  musicians."  The  Musical  Courier 
added  $60  to  the  $100  and  issued  an  ex- 
amination paper  of  12  questions.  No.  9 
called  on  the  candidate  to  designate  the 
orchestration  of  three  standard  sym- 
phonic works  in  the  classical  literature 
to  be  named  by  the  examiners  without 
looking  at  the  scores.  No.  5  wae'as  fol- 
lows:. "Two  standard  Instrumental  se- 
lections and  one  standard  vocal  number 
are  to  be  performed  In  the  hearing  of 
the  candidates,  with  the  customary 
phrasing,  harmonies,  time  divisions, 
and  rhythms  altered  in  a  manner  to  be 
indicated  to  the  performers,  previously 
and  privately  by  the  examiners.  The 
candidates  are  to  be  provided  with 
paper  and  pencil,  and  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  'mistakes'  made  by  the 
performers."  No.  1*2  read:  "Of  12 
Standard  vocal  arias,  songs,  and  instru- 
mental selections  performed,  six  shall 
be  transposed  a  half-tone  lower  or 
higher  than  their  original  key.  The 
candidates  are  to  name  those  done  in 
the  original  and  those  done  in  the 
transposed  keys." 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  (London)  took  this  examina- 
tion paper  seriously  and  discussed  the 
various  questions.  He  was  moved  to 
conclude  as  follows: 

"  'Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself 
be  fat.'  Not  that  I  would  suggest,  for 
the  world,  that  the  examiners  in  this 
egregious  folly  be  put  similarly  to  the 
question.  Not  at  all.  The  whole  Idea  is 
B  mere  recrudescence  of  the  old,  old  no- 
tion that  only  he  is  Justified  in  criticising 
who  himself  Is  a  technical  master  in  the 
art  criticised.  Can  any  suggestion  he 
more  foolish?  Is  it  really  necessary  that 
he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself 
be  fat?  Is  it  likely  that  If  you  set  a 
thief  to  crlti<ise  a  thief  or  a  composer 
to  criticise  a  composer,  a  singer  a  singer, 
and  so  on,  that  you  are  either  bound  or 
even  likely  to  achieve  any  result  worth 
having?  Of  course  not.  Wagner  wrote 
some  interesting  criticism  of  several  of 
hte  contemporaries.  So  did  Schumann. 
So  did  Beethoven.  .So  did  many  of  the 
masters.  But  why  do  we  read  this  criti- 
cism? Certainly  not  in  order  to  base  our 
own  opinion  upon  it  or  to  prove  our  right 
to  an  opinion.  We  read  it  because  it  is 
Interesting  as  literature  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual expression  of  a  strong  personali- 
ty. It  helps,  porhnpfi.  not  onr  ivhii  In 
the  formation  '>f  ' 


Then  again,  of  what  pr.T  ticaUise  S" 
possession  of  the  footling  ■kno^^  1 
demanded  by  several  of  the  qui- 
ouoted?  Surely,  surely  we  have  an  \  > 
at  a  point  of  criticism  In  thi<(  period  of 
the  world's  history  that  lies  *ar  beyond 
that  suggested  by  the  American  paper, 
years  ago,  in  the  Victorian  era.  there 
were  critics  in  England  who  throve  upon 
their  meticulous  'knowledge  of  the 
standard  works,  and  it  was  this  meticu- 
lous knowledge  that  caused  them  to  be 
the  terrible  reactionaries  they  "ndo"^*- 
edly  were.  The  whole  idea  s  ridiculous 
that  to  be  a  campetent  music  critic  one 
must  possess  all  the  attributes  of  a  great 
pianist,  a  great  finger,  o^ieratlc  as  well . 
88  concert,  a  great  violinist,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  rank  of  the  music  s.eller  s 
office  boy,  who  probably  knows  better 
than  anybody  else,  save  "n'y  ,X„ 
poser  himself,  in  what  keys  his  million 
and  a  half  of  songs  were  first  writtem 
If  I  were  an  editor  In  search  of  a  music 
critic  for  my  paper,  and  the  suggestion 
v^re  made  to  me'^that  before  I  made  the 
appointment  my  nominee  should  submit 
to  a  series  of  ridiculous  questions,  such 
'os  thos;  given,  I  would  feel  very  much 
more  inclined  to  appoint  the  "le 
bottom  of  the  list  the  'wooden  spoon 
rathe^  than  the  one  who  happened  to 
be  as  it  were,  senior  wrangler. 

••L,  ."merica.  If  this  matter  Is  really 
ser  ous  the  profession  or  art  of  muslo 
cruTclsm  must  be  In  a  P"'?"«  «;'^^3tHSI  i 
all  things  the  Americans  ^trike 
one  as  being  reactionary  ^ut  what  U| 
the  base  of  this  suggestion  but  plain 
unadulterated  reaction?  Of  ^ 
critic  worthy  the  name  must  possess 
;'de  knowledge.  But  it  ""mc 
of  knowledge  that  makes  the  good  critic 
good,  any  more  than  the  beautiful  volc^ 
mnkea  the  great  s  nger  great.  It  Is  tne 
ror^bfnaJloa  of  a  multitude  of  attributes. 
Of  these,  not  the  least  of  his  posses- 
sions must  be  a  Tarnhelni  by  means  of 
which  he  may  get  out  of  his  own  mental 
skin  into  that  of  '^e  person  to  be 
criticised.  In  other  words,  he  must  be 
primarily  of  a  most  sympathetic  disposi- 
tion, or  he  will  not  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving into  his  mind  the  points  aimed 
at  bv  those  whose  Individuality  leads 
them"  to  paths  of  knowledge  the  crltiM 
themselves  had  not  pre%-lously  trodden 
If  merely  technical  knowledge  and  tha! 
of  a  comparatively  Infantile  type  is 
America's  first  and  only  demand  from  a 
music  critic,  then  I  wmild  recommend 
the  model  of  a  friend  of  mine,  long  ago 
dead,  I  believe,  who,  when  we  were 
Rtudents  abroad  30  yeare  a«o,  used  to 
spoil  all  my  enjoyment  of  a  chamber 
concert  by  digging  me  in  the  ribs  at 
every  change  of  key  In  the  music.  He 
had  an  abnormal  sense  of  absolute  pitch, 
but  he  had  no  more  musical  sense  than 
the  extinct  dodo." 

Mr.  Legge  might  have  added  that 
certain  famous  composers  have  as . 
critics  made  astounding  statements. 
Mark,  for  instance,  Weber's  articles^ 
about  symphonies  by  Beethoven.  Many 
of  Schumann's  swans  turned  out  to  be 
poor  noisy  geese.  Tschaikowsky,  though 
not  posing  as  a  critic,  wrote  curiously! 
concerning  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors In  his  letters.  Salnt-Saens  has 
more  than  once  asserted  that  Gounod's 
oratorios  would  outlive  "Faust."  Opin- 
ions expressed  by  Bizet  In  his  letters 
have  persuaded  M.  Jean  Marnold  and 
others  that  Bizet  was  not  a  born  musi- 
cian of  fine  taste  and  high  aims.  De- 
bussy has  written  queerly  about  his 
brethren  In  art.  Wagner  was  notori- 
ously unfair  toward  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn and  Meyerbeer.  And  so  on 
through  the  calalogue. 

On  the  other  hand  Salnte-Beuve  s 
critical  articles  far  outweigh  In  value 
his  own  romance  and  poems  and  many 
of  the  volumes  by  others  that  he  dis- 
cuseed.  The  critic  may  be  more  of  a 
creator  than  the  man  he  criticizes.  Too 
many  works,  literary  and  musical,  are 
only  an  excuse  for  an  article.  Oscar 
Wilde  treated  this  subject  admirably. 


Concerning 
the  Theatre 


Mr.  Walbrook  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(June  23)  noted  sisns 
in  London  that  the  dramatic  sea- 
son was  drawing  to  an  end.  Only  15  of 
32  West  end  theatres  were  then  open, 
and  the  number  would  soon  be  smaller. 
"It  has  been  a  largely  unprofitable  sea-  , 
eon.  and,  as  usual,  the  cause  of  the  \ 
failure  Is  the  Indifferent  quality  ofj 
many  of  the  plays  produced.  Quite  a^ 
long  list  of  works  could  be  named 
which  ran  no  more  than  a  fortnight;  a 
good  many  ran  less  than  a  week.  There 
is  a  rumor,  too.  that  there  Is  going  to 
be  no  autumn  drama  at  Drury  lane  this 
year,  though  I  have  not  seen  an  official 
statement  to  that  effect.  The  playgoln? 
habit  Is  by  no  means  dropped  by  the 
general  public.  In  spite  of  the  war  .-nd 
of  the  Increasing  prevalance  of  private 
mourning  there  are  still  thousands  of 
Londoners  who  are  eager  for  the  artistic 
and  emotional  relaxation  the  playhouse 
can  so  uniquely  provide.  Several  pro- 
ductions have.  Indeed,  continued  to 
l)i»w  cjTowded  j^oiue*  l9t.  foontlu  PMb 

•Quinneys,'  'Peg  o'  My  Heart,'  'Potash 
and  Perlmutter,'  and  'The  Man  Who 
Stayed  at  Home,'  for  Instance,  have  all 
been  entirely  successful.  None  of  them 
Is  a  great  play  In  any  sense  of  the  term, 
but  the  sentiment  in  each  is  pleasant, 
and  In  each  there  is  consummate  act- 

'"K-"  ,       ^  ... 

"Two  things  were  certain  when  the 
war  broke  out,"  says  Mr.  Walbrook. 
"One  was  that  if  the  theatre  was  to 

n-<i«n.       thf    w:\v  must  he  left  nlono  h,- 


was  over.     i'eople   weic   very  unliktly 
to  go  to  the  theatre  to  have  a  sim- 
ulacrum of  the  realities  in  France  and 
Belgium  set  before  them,  neither  were 
.  they  In  the  mood  for  the  'risky'  type  of 
play  of  which  a  great  deal  too  much : 
had  been  seen  In  the  time  of  peace.  | 
The    majority    of   managers    took    the  , 
latter    of    these    friendly    hints,    and  j 
'naughty  farce'  practically  disappeared. 
Here  and  there  a  piece  of  the  kind  was  1 
I  revived,   generally   with    more   or  less 
I  U|3astrous    results.      The    other    hint,  ; 
I  however,  was  not  taken,  and  theatre 
after  theatre  sought  to  attractthe  public 
with  serious  war  dramas.     The  result 
of  the   policy   will  probably  cause  Its 
abandonment.     The    success    of  'The 
Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home'  does  not 
affect  the  argument,  as  this  play  is  al- 
most entirely  farce,  and  Is  played  as ' 
such.     The  probability  Is  that  as  the 
war  goes  on  the  playgolng  tendency  will 
diminish   rather  than  increase,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  more  than  ever  in- 
cumbent upon  managers  to  consider  the 
situation  with   the  utmost  care.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Notting  Hill 
public    received     the    admirable  per- 
formances of  comedies  by  Shakspeare 
and  Sheridan,  during  the  recent  season 
of  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  and  his  company.  | 
suggested  that  there  Is  a  great  chance  | 
now     for     intelligent,     modest,     and  i 
spectacularly  adequate  revivals  of  such  | 
glories  of   our   dramatic    literature  as  ; 
'The    Merchant    of    Venice,"    'Twelfth  . 
Night.'   'The  School   for  Scandal,'   and  j 
'She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  " 

Two  new  plays  were  produced  by  Mr.  '; 
Rosmer  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  June  i 
IS.    We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga-  1 
zette:   "Like  the  good  host  in  the  Scrip- 
I  tures  Mr.  Milton  Rosmer  at  the  Cri- 
terion Theatre  last  night  kept  his  best 
!  wine  to  the  last.    The  little  play  called 
'The  Devil  Among  the  Skins,'  by  Mr. 
i  Ernest  Goodwin,  with  which  the  pro- 
I  gramme  concluded,  proved  a  thoroughly 
'  diverting    dramatization  of  the  well- 
j  known   fairy  tale  of  the  tanner  who 
traveled  the  roads  with  a  Uttle  devil 
!  stowed  away  in  his  pack  of  skins,  and 
used  him  for  the  comforting  of  an  hon- 
est cottager,  the  moral  chastlsemen' 
a  dishonest  wife,  and  the  sound  cul- 
ling of  an  amorous  friar.    Mr.  C  - 

win  calls  his  play  Boccaccian,  and  of 
course  there  is  the  Boccaccian  touch  In 
the  purposes  of  the  friar;  but  the  story 
is  a  good  deal  more  Early  English  than 
Italian.  Admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Ros- 
mer as  the  tanner.  Miss  Irene  Rooke 
as  the  wife,  Mr.  Randle  Ayrton  as  the 
cottager,  and  Mr.  William  Staveley  aa 
the  frIar,  it  kept  the  audience  highly 
entertained,  and  had  a  most  hearty  re- 
ception. 

"The  three-act  comedy,  'The  Road  to 
Raebury,'  by  Mr.  Harold  Brlghouse, 
which  preceded  it,  proved  to  be  a  curi- 
ously unequal  work.  Those  who  recall 
Mr.  Brlghouse's  'Odd  Man  Out'  at  the 
Royalty  some  two  or  three  years  bacK 
know  he  can  write  first  rate  farce. 
Here,  for  two  acts,  he  seems  to  be  aim- 
ing at  high  comedy,  with  the  sufferings 
of  an  aristocratic  dame  at  seeing  her 
son  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  pleblan,  as  its  chief  'interest.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  unreal  than  Mr. 
Brlghouse's  supposedly  well  bred  folk. 
They  are.  Indeed,  as  ill  bred  and  un- 
comfortable as  It  is  possible  to  be.  In 
the  third  act,  however,  he  reverts  to 
farce  and  at  once  becomes  highly  dl-  > 
verting,  with  the  result  that  the  play ' 
ended  in  a  succession  of  hearty  laughs  j 
and  a  great  deal  of  applause.  The  I 
author  should,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  keep  to  farce.  Miss  Rooke  aa  the 
aristocratic  dame  bore  herself  througli 
two  acts  with  a  perfectly  monumental 
composure,  and  came  nearer  to  bcint.' 
an  Instrument  of  Intellectual  devasta- 
tion than  we  should  have  thought  hei 
ever  capable  of  reaching.  In  the  third 
she  was  amusing,  and,  of  course.  In  all 
she  was  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Rosmer  as  the  wealthy  pleb,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Ripley,  as  his  daughter.  .tIso 
distinguished  theirrselves  by  the  valoi 
and  consistency  of  their  efforts  to  make  | 
unreasonable  figures  seem  reasonable. 
But  It  must  have  been  collar  work." 

A  sequel  to  "Odds  and  Ends,"  a  re- 
view at  the  Ambassadors,  entitled 
More,"  by  Harry  Grattan,  pleased  the 
audience  on  June  18.  "Strenuous  sea- 
side grlrls  and  the  comic  husband  are 
in  the  English,  'Wash  me';  a  lighter 
humor,  with  daintiness  and  charm,  ar.'' 
found  In  the  French  scene;  whilst  the 
American,  with  Its  'view  of  the  United 
.States.'  Is  full,  of  course,  of  ihrllUng 
noise,  with  v.-jstly  amusing  work  from 
the  two  principal  comedians."  There 
Is  a  command  performance.  In  which 
famous  actors  enter  a  darkened  stage 
and  are  heard  without  being  seen. 

In  "reviews"  brought  to  Boston  from 
New  York  parodies  of  many  plays  are 
unintelligible  because  the  plays  them- 
selves have  not  been  heard  here.  Imita- 
tions by  this  or  that  young  and  sprlghtl'. 

•  woman  are  often  Ineffective  for  a  like 
reason.    Now  the  Liverpool  Common - 

:  wealth  Company  appeared  at  the  (;oll- 
seum  June  21,  In  a  review  "Hullo  Reper- 

I  tory,"  written  by  Ronald  Jeans,  and 
filled  with  wheezes  at  the  expense  of  re- 

!  views  In  general  and  the  Liverpool  The- 

]  atre  in  particular.  The  following  review 
of  the  review  by  Mr.  Walbrook  is  of 

'general  application.  "It  cannot  truth- 
fully be  said  that  all  the  allusions  'went 
down."  After  all,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would.    What  does  the 


,,,  a  'Miss  IIoi  nhlowcr.'  \\]>o  clftfiSs  to 
hiive  founded  the  flnat  ropci  tory  theatre? 
Wven  among  playgoera  there  are  many 
who  know  all  atiout  the  career  of  Miss 
.Tulla  Nellson,  for  Instance,  yet  have 
iv^ver  heard  of  Miss  Ilorniman  of  Mnn- 
rhpater.  And  what  does  the  average 
niiislc-hnll  audience  Itnow  of  a  certain 
Ijlay  called  "Ivonely  I^lves'?  What  slR- 
nlfloance  does  It  attach  to  Jokes  upon 
the  names  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy.  Mr. 
Iden  Payne  and  Mr.  Basil  Dean?  What 

J does  It  know  of  Miss  B.stelle  Winwood? 
And  has  it  ever  heard  of  thl.s  I-lvorpool 
company  and  its  brilliant  little  season 
at  the  Klngsway  Theatre  only  a  month 
or  two  ago?  i:>ld  It  know  that.  In  one 
(lellclously  funny  scene  last  night.  "The 
Blindness  of  Virtue'  was  being  carica- 
tured, and  that  In  another  'A  Woman  of 
No  Importance'  was  being  as  humor- 
ously turned  upside  down?  We  fear 
that  every  one  of  these  questions  must 
be  answered  In  the  negative.  In  other 
words,  a  review  which  would  have  been 
a  complete  success  with  the  very  special 
audience  at  the  Klngsway  Theatre  last 
month  was  'caviare'  to  the  Coliseum 
public  last  night."  Mr.  Walbrook  added 
that  a  comic  soldier  should  be  eliminat- 
ed "These  are  not  the  times  for  the 
comte  stage  soldier."  It  was  suggested 
that  an  Irish  song,  "A  Broth  of  a  Boy," 
could  be  spared;  "and  perhaps  one  verse 
of  Mr.  Dazzle  Bean's  ditty  would  suflce 
for  human  nature's  daily  food."  Yet 
there  were  good  things  in  the  review— a 
burlesque  list  of  dramatic  masterpieces— 
among  them  "Legs  and  the  Woman," 
and  there  was  a  fynny  travesty  of  the 
Irish  Players. 

"Ma'aniselle  Tralala"  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Garrick  under  the  title 
"Oh,  Be  Careful."  Much  of  the  original 
•Viennese  music  has  been  cut  out  and 
replaced  liy  airs  from  the  "lively  pen" 
of  Melville  J.  Gideon.  "Perhaps  the 
plcasantost  feature  of  all  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  male  chorus." 

The  Jubilee  of  "Maskelyne  and  De- 
vanta"  is  a  reminder  that  Mr.  J.  N. 

the  matinee  in  London.    Observing  how 
few    afternoon    entertainments  there 
were  at  that  time  he  arranged  a  series 
of  matinees,   frequently  being  able  to  ! 
advertise   "The   only   entertainment   in  , 
1  London    this    afternoon."     Sir  Henry] 
Irving,   who    went   to   some  of  these 
performances,    remarked    on   the  good 
attendance,  and  shortly  afterwards  tried 
matinees  himself,  with  such  success  that 
the  practice  was  quickly  copied  by  other 
manage- s  — Dally  Chrorticle. 


I' 


A  Note  British  drama- 

tists often  regret 

on  Modem  ^^^^  ti,^  ^^i^^ 

Published  Plays  published  mod- 
em plays  should  be  s;o  much  smaller  in 
England  than  they  are  in  France.  Tliere 
are  two  reasons.  One  is  that  in  French 
plays  long  speeches  .are  popular,  and  long 
speeches  make,  as  a  rule,  good  reading. 
Here  the  convention  is  that  everything 
should  be  short — "broken  up"  is  the  cor- 
rect theatrical  term.  The  other  reason 
is  that  in  France  plays,  as  a  rule,  are 
pu'bUghed  without  all  the  stage  directions 
which  are  so  useful  to  the  stage  man- 
ager and  actor,  Itut  so  tedious  to  the 
general  l  eader.  Hea-e  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
included  in  the  book.  Let  me  given  an 
instance.  Mr.  Vachell's  play,  "Search- 
lights," has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
>iurray.  Here  is  the  love  scene  from  its 
third  act : 

HARRY. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  me, 
Phoebe,  it  must  hold  you.  or  it  will  be 
no  future  at  all. 

(She  stares  at  him.    He  smAlea  re- 
assurinolv  and  nods  his  head.  Her 
face  gradually  liffMs  up.) 
PHOEBE. 
^Ecstati<;a\ly.)  Sayitiagain! 
HARRY. 
I  love  you ! 

(She  gives  a  little  gasp  of  satisfac- 
tion.) 

You  don't  believe?  If  you  will  do  ex- 
actly what  I  tell  you,  I'll  make  you 
believe.   Will  you? 

(She  nods  .^hyly.) 
Put  both  you  little  arms  round  me. 

(She  does  so  with  an  adorable  mod- 
esty.) 

Put  your  lips  on  mine.  (Kiss.)  No 
shirking :  j 

(Bus — ad  lib.) 
(Triumphantly.)  There !  Do  you  be- 
lieve me  now? 
That  horrible  phrase  "bus — ad  lib."  will, 
naturally,  puzzle  a  good  many  people. 
^^ome  will  wonder  if  iHts  means  the  old 
English  word  "buss"  :  a  kiss.  It  doesn't. 
It  Is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "busi- 
ness," which  is  a  term  used  on  the  stage 
to  indicate  action  without  speech.^  And 
here  Is  another  extract  from  the  same 
act : — 

MBS.  BLAINE. 
(Rises  R.  C.)    You  don't — you  can't 
mean  to  tell  him?  And — and  you  ask 
me — !   (Sinks,  collapsed,  into  sofa.) 
(Blaine  walks  to  door  C.) 
BLAINE. 
(Opening  door.)   Harry ! 

HARRY. 

(Off.)  Yes,  sir ! 

(Phoebe  helps  Harry  in.) 
(Blaine  C,  Harry  to  chair, Phoebe 
to  head  of  settee.) 
Here  "R.  C."  does  not  mean  Roman 
Catholic:    it    meane    that    the  actress 
■  iw,      :,,   n    i!')^ition  toward.s  the  centre 


Mil,,         ■  I  .     ,     .    ,  111 

right  than  the  left,  and  the  '  (1(m.ii  C" 
means  the  door  at  the  centre.  Is  not 
this  sort  of  thing  rather  fatiguing?' 
Reallv,  a  dramatl.st  should  turn  a  play 
Into  a  book  of  recognizable  literature 
before  it  is  published.  Compare  with  all 
this  "Bus— ad  lib,"  "R.  C"  "C,"  and 
the  rest  of  It,  the  stage  directions  in 
the  printed  edition  of  "An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. "  The  difference  is  rather  inter- 
esting.— Mr.  Walbrook  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


mad 

Itnovvn^fie  fact  that  Eugen  d'Albeit, 
the  famous  pianist,  has  become  an 
Austrian  citizen.  The  problem  of 
D' Albert's  nationality  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  controversy.  For  while  it 
Is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  he  was 
actually  born  at  Glasgow  and  received 
the  first  part  of  his  musical  training 
in  London,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  he  long  ago  repudiated 
the  notion  that  he  could  be  ranked  on 
this  account  as  a  Briton.  Unlike  Gil- 
bert's patriotic  sailor,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations  to  remain  an  Englishman, 
he  has  persistently  and  passionately 
professed  his  allegiance  to  another  na- 
tion. He  once  wrote:  "My  youth  amid 
foreign  surroundings  where  I  was 
neither  understood  nor  esteemed  was 
not  happy.  I  was  a  German  through 
and  through;  my  father,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  was  a  born  German,  and  so 
were  my  grandparents."  IVAlbert  for- 
got to  add,  however,  that  his  mother 
was  an  English  woman,  born  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  while  his  father— the 
well-kno%vn  dancing  master  and  writer 
of  dance  music— though  born  at  Altona, 
was  none  tile  less  the  son  of  a  captain  j 
of  French  artillery  and  of  a  German  I 
mother  whose  ancestors  were  Russian. 
His  ancestry  must  be  accounted,  there- 
fore, distinctly  mixed.— Westminster 
Gazette. 

]   At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  certain 
march  was  written  by  a  certain  compo- 
Iser.    To  avoid  any  actual  mention  of 
iname  or  title,  I  will  for  the  moment  call 
[it  "The  Call  of  the  King."  by  Mr.  X.  It 
lis  a  fine  march,  and,  without  being  any- 
thing epoch-making,   it  is  by  far  the 
best  this  war  has  produced.    One  may 
hear  it  on  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade  or 
Mmrrh  is  to  worship.    I  consider  it  my    |Ti-afalgar  square,  and  I  personally  camo  , 
S  ,  V    o  st?mu°ate  people  to  do  good,   lacross  it  at  the  Gulld-Hall,  being  played 
?_"^.L„*°  v-l^T.  wnr^Wo  and  to  present    by  an  orchestra  of  80  Insm.ments.  the 

composer  conducting.  I  was  introduced, 
and  learned  the  following  facts,  which  I  i 


^Qjjjjg  We  read  in  the  New 

Music  Review  for  July 
Opera  and  ^  remarkable  Instance 
Choir  Lofts  of  "securallzatlon  of 
worsliip  music."  Mr.  G.  Edward  Stubbs, 
who  has  charge  of  the  pages  pertaining 
to  ecclesiastical  music  In  this  magazine 
and  contributes  articles  conspicuous  for 
their  sound  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
savs  that  the  Heidelberg  Btein  Song 
from  the  "Prince  of  Pllsen"  Is  "hardly 
the  music  that  a  minister  should  select 
for  anthem  use  In  the  house  of  God"; 

but  the  Rev.  Dr.   of  Baltimore,  Md., 

has  decided  opinions  about  music.  "He 
Is  not  an  admirer  of  the  Palestrlna 
school,  and  when  he  recently  ordered 
the  famous  beer  song  to  be  sung  by  his 
choir  and  encountered  a  protestfrom  his 

organist,  Mr.   ,  he  promptly  cut  off 

that  gentleman's  official  head,  and  told 
hlni  to  find  a  more  congenial  mu-^lcal  cli- 
mate. According  to  the  Baltimore  pa- 
pers, the  Rev.  Dr.  •          sees  no  reason 

why  the  'Prince  of  Pilsen'  music  is  not 
splrituallv  nourishing  and  conducive  to 
the  religious  life.   He  says: 

•  'The  only  real  function  of  going  w 
I  consider  it  my 
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to  call  them  to  worship  and  to  present 
such  music  as  will  make  them  want  to 
be  good.  .   .  , 

•  'Most  musicians  believe  It  their  mis- 
sion to  educate  and  refine  the  musical 
taste  of  their  audience  in  church  and 
el.sewhere.  Now,  I  take  the  diametrical- 
ly opposite  view  In  regard  to  church 
music.  They  have  no  more  call  to  edu- 


jhave  since  verified;  As  soon  as  the 
march  was  played  it  was  liked,  and  one 
by  one  military  and  other  bands  asked 
for  copies  of  tht  snuric,   Tbto  meana 

)  some  30  to  40  pieces  to  be  written  out  in 
;  manuscript  for  each  band.    When  the 


ate  the  musical  tastes  of  the  memoers   ,  „u„i,er  of  applicants  grew  to  nearly  100 


f  the  congregation  than  I  have  to  edu 
rate  their  tastes  in  fine  arts  or  porce- 

'^•'"•The  real  object  of  church  music  is 
for  worship  and  to  aid  to  better  living. 
Of  course,  it  should  educate  the  audi- 
ence, but  only  Incidentally,  not  as  its 
primary  purpose. 

"  "I  have  been  a  pastor  for  20  years. 
I  have  visited  in  the  homes  of  my  people 


the  composer  despaired  of  ever  writing 
out  3000  to  4000  pieces,  and  went  to  one  of 
our  chief  (I  suppose  he  would  call  him- 
self the  chief)  publishers  of  band  music. 
Would  he  publish  it?  (the  composer 
fisked  nothing  for  himself).  No;  there 
was  no  money  In  band  music.  The  next 
publisher  was  approached,  and  not  only 
said  the  same,  but  added  that  he  would 
not  print  the  part  at  the  composer's  ex- 


and  have  come  into  intimate  rela.tlon-   ( pgngg  jjg^r  the  sequel.    A  manu 

ship  with  them,  and  I  believe  I  know  j  g^^jpf  ^.^py         g^^^  ^^  f^^^j 
their  views  on  the  matter  of  church 
music. 

'It  is  just  as  fitting  for  me  to  preach 
to  the  congregation  in  French  as  for  the 
choir  to  sing  In  words  they  cannot  un- 
derstand and  In  music  they  cannot  en- 
joy, so  we  want  the  simpler  and  more 
meicdlous  songs,  the  songs  with  rhythm 


was  heard  by  the  Germans,  who  picked 
j  It  up  at  once.  It  went  from  trench  to 
j  trench,  from  village  to  village,  until  It 
I  reached  the  big  tcwns,  and  that  march 
j  today,  written  by  an  English  hand  and 
I  dedicated  to  an  English  King,  and  re- 
fused publication  by  two  English  firms 
of  repute,  is  now  on  sale  in  Berlin  as 


in  them.     The  choir  sang  the  Heidel-  1  ^^e  "Kaiser  Wilhelm"  March!  Could 


berg  song  with  religious  words  sub- 
stituted, and  the  congregation  enjoyed 
it.  But  we  want  the  choir  to  sing  for 
the  congregation,  and  not  for  its  own 
ambitions.  We  are  determined  to  make 
the  church  services  popular.'  " 

Notes  About         ^he  Daily  Telegraph 
hearing  Rachmaninoff's 

Music  and  violoncello  sonata,  said 
Musicians  that  the  players  gave  a 
"convincing  account."  which  in  itself  was 
a  feat,  for,  "in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
remarkably  strenuous  writing,  one  does 
not  feel  that  there  is  much  profound 
conviction  at  the  back  of  it  all.  Rach- 
maninoff never  seems  at  a  loss  for  an 
appropriate  phrase.  He  resembles  in 
tact  the  practised  rhetorician  who  can 
convince  one  against  one  s  will,  even 
though  at  the  end  he  leaves  one  with  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  nothing  of  much 
moment  has  heen  said  after  all." 

A  Russian  violinist,  Leo  Strockhoff, 
played  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  London  on 
June  20  and  displayed  a  beautiful  tone 
and  great  delicacy.  On  his  program  was 
a  sonata  by  Senaille  and  an  ingenious 
etude  of  his  own  for  violin  alone  on  the 
prelude  to  which  Rachmaninoff  owes  his 
name.  "Such  arrangements  are  scarce- 
ly desirable  on  artistic  grounds." 
"  J.  B.  McEwen's  "Biscay"  quartet  per- 
formed on  June  19  by  the  London  String 
quartet — Mr.  McEwen's  eighth  work  in 
this  form,  "is  in  every  sense  successful." 

Mr.  fle  Pachmann  gave  a  recital  in 

I  London  on  June  '  when  there  were 
I  few  vacant  seats.  '"The  famous  virtuoso 
]  was  in  his  most  extravagant  mood.  The 
i  merry  mannerisms  for  which  he  is  as 
well  known  as  for  his  playing  have  a 
twofold  aspect.  He  is  visibly  delighted 
with  his  surroundings,  his  audience,  the 
1  music  he  is  to  play,  and,  most  Justifiably, 
with  his  manner  of  playing  it.  So  far 
they  are  natural  enough,  and  rather 
lovable.  But  the  cordiality  with  vvhich 
they  have  invariably  been  received  has 
encouraged  him  to  give  them  more  free 
play  than  Is  compatible  with  the  occa- 
sion. Each  titter  from  the  audience 
prompts  a  new  antic  and  each  antic  a 
titter,  and  the  process  threatens  to  be- 
come Indeflnte.  Yet  when  M.  de  Pach- 
mann, satisfied  with  the  piano  desk,  the 
Stool,  the  weather,  and  his  nearest  neigh- 
bors, at  last  begins  to  play,  one  readily 
forgets  the  distractions.  Time  has  not 
robbed  his  touch  of  Its  magic.  His  ex- 
traordinary expressiveness  makes  his 
playing  a  genuine  delight.  He  Is  one  of 
the  very  few  who  can  afford  to  coquet 
with  great  music  without  falling  In  re- 
spect to  It,  and  even  when  he  Is  least 
conscientious  criticism  Is  disarmed." 


anything  be  funnier  (to  the  public),  could 
anything  be  sadder  (to  the  composer)? 
Surely  such  a  state  of  affairs  need  not 
exist.  I  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Palmer,  the  well  known  Qua- 
ker of  Reading,  who  left  £27,000  for  the 
encouragement  of  English  music.  It  la 
interesting  to  note  that  not  a  single 
English  composer  of  repute  has  ever 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  from 
that  fund.  It  is  practically  frittered 
away  In  teaching  Indifferent  amateurs  ^ 
to  play  German  music  (or  at  best  to  imi- 
tate it  remotely).  Were  it  properly  ad- 
ministered there  are  dozens  of  musicians 
whose  works  would  see  the  light  and 
live  who  now  are  "born  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air."— Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Danger  a  dan- 

„  _      .       .  gerous  thing  to 

Of  Speciabzmg  specialize  i  n 
in  Any  Branch  any  branch  of 
one's  subject.  One  is  always  as- 
sumed to  be  ignorant  of  all  else. 
I  have  been  a  propagandist  of  Rus- 
sian and  of  modern  French  music,  and 
associated  with  various  pro-British 
movements  that  collapsed  for  want  of  a 
European  war.  In  each  case  my.  special 
Interest  was  contemporary  music,  and 
especially  that  which  stood  for  the  con- 
temporary Idea  and  not  a  rechauffe  of 
tradition.  In  those  days  it  was  com- 
monly assumed  that  because  I  knew 
more  than  was  quite  respectable  about 
the  moderns,  I  might  be  challenged 
with  impunity  on  the  classics.  This 
led  to  some  amusing  experiences  from 
which  t  have  retained  an  unholy  joy 
over  the  mistakes  of  my  classical 
friends  that  would  be  more  becoming 
in  a  younger  man. 

A  mistake  of  that  kind  has  occurred 
I  in  the  past  week.  In  the  fourth  scene  of 
Tchaikowsky's  "Queen  of  Spades"  the 
sinister  old  countess,  discontented  with 
modernity,  mumbles  a  reminiscence  of 
the  music  of  her  youth,  for  which  piir- 
pose  the  composer  has  interpolated  bod- 
ily the  air  "Je  crains  de  lui  parler  la 
nuit.  "  It  occurs  in  one  of  Gretry's  op- 
eras, and  is  included  in  most  editions  o( 
the  standard  French  operatic  airs.  It 
WBg  .dieUi[b|tu|  flnA  &0P*9i«4  .au- 
thority on  the  classics  describing  this 
particular  episode  of  the  opera  as  con- 
taining "true  Tchailcowsky  music."  It 
is  admitted  that  Gretry,  who  wrote  dur- 
in.g  the  French  revolution,  was  sufficient- 
ly ahead  of  his  day  to  foreshadow  the 
Wagnerian  Leit-motiv,  but  It  has  never 
been  even  suggested  that  he  forestalled 
Tchaikowsky's  methods. 


The  fact  Is,  when  one  .speaks  of  an 
authority  on  the  classics,  one  has 
hitherto  meant  only  the  German  classics. 
How  many  of  the.se  eulogists  of  tradi- 
tion are  familiar  with  the  great  French 
classics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries?  The  works  of  Rameau, 
to  mention  only  one  composer,  are  an 
Inexhaustible  fund  of  enjoyment.  That 
charming  soprano.  Mme  Rollet.  whom 
Mr.  Beecham  Introduced  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  recently  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Rameau's  "Le  Berger 
Fldele,"  a  solo  cantata  in  three  con- 
nected movements.  The  work  was  new 
to  me,  and  I  welcomed  the  acquaintance 
with  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
wonderment  that  our  singers  of  classical 
bent  should  Insist  upon  giving  us  music 
much  of  which  Is  Intolerably  dull,  whilst 
such  music  as  this  In  .ivallable  without 
infringement  of  their  classical  pre- 
judices. 

Some  years  ago  ITr.  Thomas  Beech- 
am,  then  making  his  first  bows  to  Brit- 
ish audiences,  endeavored  to  Inculcate 
0  taste  for  this  music.  Lully,  Rameau, 
Campia,  Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  and  this 
Tchaikovskylsh  fellow  Gretr  were 
among  his  favorites.  Had  he  then  had 
the  DIaghileff  Ballet  at  his  beck  and 
call  I  feel  sure  he  would  have  raided 
that  delightful  ballet  "Les  Elements" 
of  Destouches,  In  which  King  Louis  XV. 
himself  once  pointed  a  royal  and  ele- 
gant toe.  I  was  haunted  at  the  time 
by  an  absurd  jingle  of  the  "Punch, 
brothers,  punch"  type,  known  to  oc- 
cuUsts,  I  believe,  as  a  mantra.  It  ran 
something  like  this:  "Oh,  Thomas, 
Thomas  Beecham,  your  mission  is  to 
teach  'em,  that  there's  music  Just  as 
fine  grown  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine." 
—Edward  Evans,  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Dally  Telegraph; 
Sir:    I,    like    my    friend    Dr.  Ethel 
Smyth,  am  one  of  those  unfortunates 
whose  works  have  been  hitherto  prin- 
cipally published  in  Germany,  and  who 
there     obtaaned     that    recognition  in 
musical  circles  that  I  would  tain  have 
won  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow-country- 
;  men.    When  the  outbreak  of  war  threw 
I  me  back  to  England  in  August  last, 
practically    ruined   and    homeless,  my 
'old  friends  systematically  and  deliber- 
;ately  "turned  me  down"   for  wishing 
J  to  work  on  to  win  the  same  recogni- 
tion here  that  I   enjoyed  abroad;  at 
I  such  a  moment.    A  prominent  woman 
j  composer,    and    Suffragette    to  .  boot, 
(wrote:    "How  can  one  think  of  orches- 
trating with  one's  country  at  such  a 
I  crisis?"    Others  coldly  advised  me  not) 
to  mention  my  wish  to  continue  work  | 
that  could  "only  be  classed  as  a  lux- 
ury" at  such  a  time.    From  relief  funds 
1  went  to  wealthy  friends  and  back 
again,  but  clearly  I  was  a  case  for  no  ' 
.me.    .Xb,en,  llko  I>r.  StSTth.  I  luOM 

with  joy  the  news  that  plans  were 
afloat  for  the  furthering  of  the  Interests 
of  British  composers.  I  wrote  to  sing- 
ers great  and  small,  including  many 
Df  those  whom  in  my  old  prosperous 
days  I  had  helped  to  their  place  In 
the  sun,  both  here,  In  Paris,  and  in 
Berlin.  In  vain.  No  one  responded  to 
my  request  to  be  given  a  hearing  among 
others. 

A  promoter  of  concerts  for  British 
music  once  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
anything  of  mine  put  on  his  programs ; 
but  here  his  patronage  ceased.  Perhaps 
he ;  may  have  heard  that  I  could  not 
agree  to  Wagner  being  considered  a 
nonentity  because  the  Germans  were  to- 
day acting  like  the  blankest  barbarians 
that  the  world  has  known. 

Then  I  gave  a  recital  of  my  vocal 
compositions,  with  Fiederic  Austin  and 
Jean  Waterston  to  champion  valiantly 
my  cause  before  public  and  press.  I  was 
classed   In    consequence   "In   the  front 
ranks  of  women  composers"  ;  as  "full  of 
lofty  alms  and  Ideas"  ;  "muslcianly  and 
modern,"  etc.  ;  and  I  felt,  "At  last !  Now 
I  shall  get  a  footing  In  England" — Just 
as  Dr.  Smyth  felt  In  fact.    This  red- 
letter  day  Is  now  three  weeks  behind 
me— and    still    no    sign     comes  that 
any     singer     or     any  concert-giver 
wishes     to     give    a     "leg-up"     to  a 
struggling    Britisher    who    has  surely 
some  claim  to  be  considered.    I  qfite 
feel  with  Dr.  Smyth  that  it  would  be 
more  gratifying  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
one's  work  for  performance  at  a  festival. 
But  a  harder  case  still  Is  when  at  these 
times,  with  all  the  crj'  atout  the  "pa- 
triotic" in  music,  any  English  composer 
who    has    won.    Indisputably,  laurels 
abroad  should  be  completely  passed  over 
by  concert  promoters  and  artists,  per- 
haps  only   because   he  or  she   is  not  j 
financially  able  to  push  himself  or  her-  ■ 
«elf.  I 
Hoping  you  will  allow  my  letter  a 
place  In  your  columns,  I  am,  sir,  yours 
faithfully,        ADELA  MADDISON, 

Officler  d'Academle  de  France. 
D'Abernon  Chase,  Leatherhead. 

j         /  A  Lt)ST  LAND 

I  It  waa  questioned  the  other  davj 
v.-hether  Bohemia,  the  land  popular- 

|]y  supposed  to  be  inhabitated  by 
painters,  musicians,  students,  young  | 
professional  men,  born  wanderers, 

;  is  now  on  tlie  map;  whether  even' 
the  Bohemia  that  has^  been  describee 
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iiether  tbe  ouly  Bohemia 
the  public  18  In  the  opera 
I,  and  as  remote  or  labu- 
uy  oriental  country  with 
laws  and  customs  Invented 
for  the  purposes    of  comic 
a.      Some    remember  Thack- 
s  description  of  the  land;  some 
may  quote  a  verse  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly's  poem    and    wish  they' 
.o;Ui  have  dwelt  there    In  theirj 
.     I!,  but  the  scenes  pictured  by  ^ 
;,:r  were  not  easily  duplicated) 
lis  country, 
in  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Six- 
ties there  was  an  attempt  to  found 
a  Parisian  Bohemia  in  New  York. 
The  meeting  place,  a  beer  saloon,  j 
wafe  for  a  time  famous.     Men  of  in- 1 
disputable  gifts  sat  at  the  tables. 
I'lrry  Clapp,  Jr.,    of  Nantucket, 
ste  Arnold,  Fitz  James  O'Brien, 
I  ley,  Walt  Whitman,  Ned  Wil-  ; 
were  only  a  few  of  them.  Mr.i 
ih/.  ells  viewed  them  curiously  and 
wrote  about  them  in  a  not  wholly! 
unsympathetic    manner.  Thomas 
'      'V  Aldrich  was  not  unknown  at 
i  S.     His  verses  about  a  meet- 
ing there  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
definite  edition  of  his  poems.  One 
or  two  of  the  Bohemians  were  killed 
in  the  civil  war.     The  most  prom- 
inent of  those  now  living  Is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Winter,  whose  sketches  of  co- 
-  ntps  fill  several  pages  of  his  ad- 
'     able     preface     to     Fitz  James 

0  I5i  ien'.s  tales  and  poems. 

But  the  youthful  recklessness  soon 
sobered;  the  glory  soon  departed. 
The  brilliant  woman  that  was  called 
tlit<  Queen  of  Bohemia  died  of  hy- 
drophobia and  Robert  H.  Newell's 
Vvery  Glibun,"  in  which  she  fig- 
i,  was  long  ago  forgotten.  The 
j'aiisian  Bohemia  itself  became  leg- 
endary.    The  painter  and  musician 
are  no  longer  proudly  long-haired; 
the  Journalist  lazy  and  a  roisterer, 
no  longer  "dashes  off"  brilliant  ar- 
ticles on  the  sloppy  table  of  a  tav- 
ern;  even  the  medical  student  Is 
seriotis  minded. 
WTien  "Murgerism"  flourished  in 
birthplace,  there  were  French- 
M  that  looked  on  It  sourly,  nor 
:  o  they  strait-laced.     Gautler  re- 
riled  the  frequenters  of  cafes  as 
iinals;  Balzac  had  no  time  to 
tp;  Hugo  was  already  a  god  in 
■Tuple;  the  elder  Dumas  was  tooi 
;ntic  a  personage  to  be  confined  | 
wiihin  a  room.     The  feuilletonists 
and  othGr_T»'lJ^  lhat  .met  at  Tortoni'si 
were  trto 'finpierldr.     In  later  years 
Verlaine  was  as  one  born  belated. i 

1  In  Paris,  as  now  in  Boston  or  New 
■  York,  the  man  whose  instincts  are 

unconventional  is  as  an  artist  out-j 
rrily  smug.    A  sojourn    in  Bo-i 
•  nla  would,  be  a  shabby  adventure.l 
the  country  could  be  found.  I 


be  remembered  that  a  few 
i.iiis  ago  there  was  a  discussion  In 
1        column  about  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
it;      Seven  Seas.     One  correspondent 
1  ted  that  Mr.  Kipling:  drew  his  title 
.  ■  ,  n  the  Persian. 

jNotes  and  Queries  of  June  26  contains 
this  note:  "According  to  T.  P.'s  Weekly 
for  Nov.  IX,  1914,  Mr.  KlpUng  himself 
stated  that  the  Seven  Seas  are:  'North 
Atlantic.  South  Atlantic,  North  Pacific, 
South  Pacific,  Arctic  ocean,  Antarctic 
ocean,  Indian  ocean.  Which  Seven  Seas 
Include  all  the  lesser  ones.'  " 


'■■-fiv..  1.11,11  wlihout  unprintable 
ifls.  but  when  my  collar  button  g-oes 
lay  1  burst  out  Into  the  most  dread- 

lul  imprecations,  and  I  have  a  varied 
and  picturesque  vocabulary  /or  like 
trivial  occasions.  My  vUe  laneu^ire  Is 
of  course,  meaningless,  but  I  seem  un- 
able to  stop  using  It.  The  words  rise 
to  my  lips  apparently  without  my  voli- 
tion, and  counOng  ten  does  no  good. 
What  can  I  do?  By  the  way,  let  me 
pay  tribute  to  the  local  speech.  I  think 
what  we  call  gentlemen  are  far  less  apt 
In  Boston  to  use  profane  words  than 
men  of  corresponding  position  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Is  this  an  in- 
heritance from  Puritanism,  or  a  mark 
of  superior  civilization?  Was  there  a 
time  when  Bostonlans  swore  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  clubs? 

Boston,  July  10.  PBNITENS. 

Th4r»  ar«  on«  or  twe  fKalUei  1« 

^Boston,  families  of  high  position  and 

I  commanding  Influence,  whose  mem- 
bers for  many  years  have  been  noted 
for  the  freedom  and  violence  of  their 
"cussin"  and  damning."  They  are' 
are  conscious  of  this  family  trait,  buit! 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
they  are  proud  or  secretly  ashamed  of  It. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Informs  us' 
that  he  seMom  hears  oaths  In  the 

■  clubs  which  he  frequents.  By  oaths 
he  means  the  profape  use  of  sacred 

^  names.  The  hardest  and  most  of- 
fensive swearing  he  ever  heard  was 
not  among-  roustabonts  on  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat,  not  In  an  East  side 
barroom  of  New  York,  not  near  a  Vir- 
ginian postofflcs  as  the  villagers! 
were  waiting  for  the  mall,  but  In  a 
New  England  tavern  where  the  eons 
and  grandsons  of  pious  farmers  and 
storekeepers  were  playing  pool  with 
the  butcher  and  the  landlord. — [Ed. 


world,  including  novels  that  wei 
a    time    prodigiously    popular,  po: 
books  that  were  once  called,  deflniio. 
final,  epoch-making! 


j  Uplifted. 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 
j    It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  upllfUng 
foffect  of  the  Drama  League  and  similar 
;  educational   processes  upon   a  debased 
•popular  taste  and  a  re^fittable  illiter- 
acy In  the  matter  of  plays.    A  young 
man    entered    a   publl.shf r's    shop  the 
other  day  and  a.-fked  tor  a  play  which 
he  briefly,  but  not  very  luminously  de- 
scribed.   "What  Is  the  title,"  said  the 
shopkeeper?  "You  can  search  me."  re- 
sponded the  student  of  dramatic  cul- 
ture, "but  it's  all  about  a  priest."  The! 
play  turned  out  to  be  "Richelieu." 
BABBI.INGTON  BROOK,   D.  D. 
Sharon,  July  10. 


Araphorostlo. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Moved  by  the  editorial  article  "For 
All  Seasons"  published  In  The  Herald 
I  picked  up  "Pelham,"  which  I  had  not 
read  for  80  years.    I  came  across  this 
sentence:  "Do  you  think,  because  you ' 
are  as  impervious  as  an  araphorostic  1 
shoe,  that  I,  Joan  Russelton,  am  equally  ' 
Impenetrable?"  What  In  the  world  was! 
an  araphorostic  shoe?    Pelham  for  the  I 
first  time  seeing  the  beautiful  Ellen  and  | 
following  her  as  she  entered  a  per- 1 
fumer's  shop  wondered    whether  she 
would  purchase  "the  gentle  bouquet  du 
roi,  the  cooling  esprit  de  Portugal,  the 
mingled  treasures  des  mlUo  flcurs.  the 
less  distinct  but  agreeably  adulterated 
mkel."   Are  these  perfumes  now  in  use? 
1 1  confess  I  enjoyed  Bulwer's  novel  In 
I  splto  of  the  hlfalutin  that  was  admir- 
ably parodied  by  Thackeray,  and  the 
I, tiresome  quotations  with  which  Vincent, 
.  Pelham  and  others  interlarded  lndis-| 
crlmlnately  shrewd  remarks  and  dreary 
platitudes.  LEONIDAS  SWETT. 

Corn  Hill,  July  9. 

An  araphorostic  shoe  was  an  unsewed 
or  seamless  shoe.  "Pelhajn"  was  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  tn  1828.  Three  or 
four  years  later  araphorcstic  sandals 
were  the  fashion  in  England.  By  the 
way,  a  London  journalist  noted  a  fort- 
I  night  or  so  ago  that  few  English  peo- 
I  pie  now  wear  "rubber  goloshes."  "The 
prominent  part  placed  Py,  tb«  l|«y.  Bot»- 

ert  Spalding's  goloshes  in  'The  Private 
.Secretary'  helped  to  bring  them  into 
discredit,"  .\s  for  the  perfumes,  wo  do 
not  know.  Our  views  concerning  wom- 
en and  perfumes  are  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Robert  Herrick 
and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Unlike  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan of  the  Mulligan  Guards,  we  do  not 
revel  |n  8cent«4  soap..— XD. 


"Hey,  Rubel"  * 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  must  have  been  a  good  while  ago 
—perhaps  too  long  for  the  strictly 
present  purposes  of  Journalism— that  I 
read  In  your  column  an  Inquiry  regard- 
ing the  cry— "Hey  Rube"— and  Us  ori- 
gin. I  find  tn  a  volume  entitled  "Ins 
and  Outs  of  Circus  Life,"  written  by 
the  late'  John  H.  Glenroy,  the  once- 
famous  bare-back  ridor,  and  privately 
printed  in  Boston,  in  1885,  the  follow- 
ing passage  beai-ing  upon  this  matter: 
^'It  was  during  our  stay  in  New  Or- 
leans la  (h«  iUBjBsr  el  1148.,  thai  X  flrft 

1  heard  the  cry  of  'Hey  Rube.'  j 
came  about  this  way.  Thomas  Os- 
borne was  a  member  of  our  troupe,, 
and  one  evening  during  our  stay  he' 
went  with  some  of  the  rest  of  the  com-' 
pany  to  a  dance  house,  and  there  got 
into  trouble  and  was  knocked  to  the 
gr.ound  with  a  slug  shot.  On  being 
knocked  down  he  shouted  out  'He-.- 
Rube'  to  one  of  the  other  member-: 
of  the  company,  and  every  member  of 
the  circus  who  was  in  the  hall  Im- 
mediately went  to  his  assistance,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  cry  of  'Hey 
Rube'  has  been  known  as  a  rallying 
signal  among  circus  men  In  trouble." 
Glenroy  was  clerk  at  the  Merrimac 

I  House,  Boston,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
<Jeath.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 

I    "The  Spigot."  Hull.  July  11. 


Personal. 

'  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  In  Eng- 
:  land,  the  head  of  a  great  Industrial 
'.  concern,  was  walking  yesterday  In  the 
West  End.  He  gave  a  sovereign  to  a 
lady  collecting  for  a  charity;  and  the 
lining  of  his  own  frock-coat  was  In 
rags.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Only  a  rich  man  can  afford  to  be 
poorly  dressed.  He  Is  then  praised  by 
snobs  for  his  simplicity,  his  democratic 
manners.  "Tou  would  never  know  he 
was  rich."  He  often  smokes  cigars 
that  recall  a  burning  rag,  a  whiff  from 
the  passing  garbage  wagon.  His  watch 
.  chain  la  a  leather  string.  His  hat  is 
not  contemporaneous.  Once  In  London 
I  a  'waiter  questioned  the  ability  of  a 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  pay  for  a  cucumber 
I  out  of  season,  absurdly  costly,  and  was 
only  persuaded  to  serve  It  when  the 
landlord  said:  "Give  him  three."  Out- 
rageously wealthy  men  have  their  little 
affectations  fearing  lest  the  poor  but 
more  fortunate  may  resent  their  pros- 
perity. 


His  Confession. 
Am  the  World  Wags:  " 
\    'Tour  discussion  of  profane  swearing 
prompts  me  to  confession.    I  swore  my 
first  oath  profanely  when  I  was  about 
17  years  old  and  under  great  provoca- 
tion.   The  horse  I  was  driving  had  a 
fit  on  a  hot  day  three  miles  from  home, 
with  the   result  that  the  shafts  were 
dislocated  from  the  carriage.  For  some 
'.nson  I  picked  up  those  shafts,  placed 
•  n  on  my  shoulder,  and  undertook 
Irive  the  beast  a  mile  or  more  to  a 
'  e  of  refuge,  walking  behind  as  I 
.  \  e.    A  great    many  uncomfortable 
'    ^es  happened  between  the  heat,  t 
1  ,     o  and  the  awkward  burden  of  t, 
fl3,  and  X  suddenly  found  raysi 
-  raring  like  the  army    In  Flander.s, 
t  1,  shame  to  ms,  I've  never  ceased, 
i      igh  I  am  now  the  grizzled  father 
■     ;,rown  girls,  and,  according  to  my 
(s    and     faculties,     a  respectable 
/■■n,    T  don't'  swear  when  angry.  1 


A  Londbn  Journalist  asks:  "Where 
j  are  those  'elastic  side  boots'  beloved  by 
I  the  men  and  women  of  the  sixties?" 
He  probably  refers  to  the  boots  known 
In  this  country  as  "Congress  gaiters." 
Why  "Congress"?  Countrymen  visit- 
ing Wa.3hington,  D.  C,  thought  that 
members  of  Congress  always  drank  Con- 
gress water.  Perhaps  they  did;  un- 
doubtedly they  needed  It.  But  did  they 
necessarily  wear  Congress  gaiters?  The 
true  western  statesman  was  proud  of 
his  leg  boots.  The  popularity  of  the 
Congress  gaiter  in  this  country  was  due 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  was  put  on. 
It  was  the  shoe  for  fat  men.  for  indo- 
lent persons,  for  those  that  were  men- 
tally down  at  the  heel,  discouraged  and 
depressed. 

Where  are  these  shoes  now?  But 
what  has  become  of  all  the  herdics  and 
wher^  Is  Peter  Herdic?  Where  are  all 
the  old  fashioned  carpet-bags,  the  moss 
agate  rings  and  sleeve  buttons,  the  hair 
Jewelry,  the  mustache  cups  and  napkin 
bands?  Where  are  the  revolving  casters 
that  were  once  the  centre  ornament  of 
the  dining  room  table,  "What  will  you 
have  from  the  caster?"  Where  are  th<! 
clinking  silver  plated  Ice  water  pitchers 
with  gold  lined  goblets  that  stood  on 
the  sideboard  or  on  the  table  in  the  di- 
rectors' room  of  a  bank  or  office  of 
"ome  corporation?  What  an  amazing 
amount  of  Junk  there  must  be  In  this 


Eugenics  in  Trieste. 

My  Information  concerning  Trieste 
should  Interest  those  whom  the  war  ex- 
cites to  geographical  and  sociological 
research.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  slight  decline  of  popu- 
lation. A  city  official  devised  a  scheme 
of  compulsory  matrimony.  Op  a  given 
date  in  each  year  all  spinsters  who  had 
reached  25  and  bachelors  30  should  be 
required  to  present  them.selves  before 
the  syndic  in  whose  Jurisdiction  they 
resided.  Physicians  should  determine 
whether  they  were  sound.  The  na'nes 
of  those  accepted  would  be  sorted  ac- 
cording to  sex,  placed  In  separate  urns 
and  then  drawn  two  at  a  time.  The 
couples  whose  names  were  drawn  togeth- 
er were  to  be  joined  in  matrimony.  The 
municipal  council  ridiculed  the  schfine 
so  that  It  was  abandoned.  The  mem- 
bers evidently  had  no  sense  of  humor. 
They  should  have  tried  the  plan  at  least 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-EIca- 
nor  Gordon  and  the  Craig  Players  in 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  a  farcical  comedy  In 
three   acts   by    Alexander    Engel    and  | 
Julius    Horst.     American    version    by  | 
Clyde  Fitch. 

AaeusHis  Rollett  WHIIatn  r.  Carloton 

PhlUn  SrarMlale  Theo'lorn  Frlphns 

Mr.  Wallus  DonnM  Mopk 

Matt^rson  Oeor«o  Krn«t 

Mr.  Llewellyn   .  -^l  R<*'-r' 

rurkUs  v*i 

Moss  .Robert  I.<.ii^ 

I'aulctte  nevlne  Miss  Kleanor  Gor.lo: 

Mrs.  Rollett  MIsa  Betty  BnJ-ni.c  i 

Ml*.  Llewellyn  Kat*.  Itv  u 

J\zzif   Mrs.  fieorge  Hihlian; 

Annie  iHa*  Beatrice  Lonns 

A  brisk  performance  of  the  breezy 
play  was  given  at  the  Castle  Square 
yesterday.  The  story  is  familiar.  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  the  elderiy  and  dapper 
president  of  a  railroad,  has  an  eye  tor 
feminine  charms.  He  has  had  numer- 
ous secretaries  and  their  promotions 
have  always  occurred  because  of  his 
Interest  in  their  pretty  wives.  Augus- 
tus Rollett,  the  vrr-!>nnt  secretary.  Is 
aware   of   hi  ^    .-i 'lu-- w^nK- 

nesses. 


Devine.  ll.e  Hlue  .Mou^.•,  to  imper.^o.,a(o 
Mrs.  Rollett.  captivate  Llewellyn  and 
win  the  desired  promotion. 

The  absurd  complications  which  en- 
sue are  as  amu=lnff  as-  the  characters 
themselves  are  humorous  and  cl<v-.»orlv , 
drawrt.  '  There  is  Mrs.  Llewt!ly;>. 
portly  atid  .  tearful ;  Lizzie.  Pau lot te  s 
stage  mother,  given  to  .sentiment  -uid  a 
German  accent;  Mr.  Wallus,,  the  honc*t 
farmer  from  Cohoes.  father  of  the  verl-  | 
iable  Mfs.  Rollett. 

Yesterday  was  notable,  hesldeo  Miss 
Gordon's  Impersonation,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Kate  Ryan  as  Mrs.  Uew- 
ellyn  and  Mrs.  George  Hibbard  as  Ll8- 
Ble    Both  were  warmly  welcomed. 

Miss  Gordon  found  In  Paulctte  a  con- 
genial role.  She  was  vivacious.  Irre- 
sponsible and  exuberantly  tempera- 
mental. The  humor  of  the  patt  did 
not  escape  her.  Mr.  Carleton,  MIsS 
Barnlcoat  and  others  In  the  cast  were 
effective,  while  Mr.  Roberta  gave  a 
capital  portrayal  of  the  amorous  and 
fidgety  Llewellyn  and  Mr.  Meek  was 
realistically  rural. 

Next  week  Miss  Maty  Toung  will 
appear  in  "Baby  Mine." 

MEISTERSINGERS  AGAIN 
HEAD  B._FJ:EITH'S  BILL 

Several  Other  Excellent  Items  on 
Program. 
The  Meisterslngers  continue  as  the! 
leading  atraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre this  week,  presenting  their  new) 
scenic  spectacle,  "The  Flag  Station." 
Ten  selections  are  given  by  chorus  and 
soloists.  A.  Cameron  Steele.  In  "Roll 
on.  Deep  and  Dark  Blue  Ocean,"  made 
a  big  hit  last  night,  as  did  Arthur  F. 
Cole  of  the  Weber  quartet  In  "Sitting 
In  the  Twilight." 

Belle  Blanche  comes  to  B.  F.  Keith  Si 
from  George  M,  Cohan's  "Hello  Broad- 
way" and  introduces  an  array  of  im- 
personations. Irene  Franklin,  Nofa 
Bayes,  Calve,  Jack  Norworth,  Eddie 
Leonai=d  and  Julia  Sanderson  were  but 
a  few  of  those  whom  she  portrayed. 
They  were  all  good,  her  work  as  Nora 
Bayes  and  Eddie  Leonard  being  per-' 
haps  the  best.  J 

Ben  Welch,  the  Hebrew  comedian,] 
brings  one  of  the  best  monologues,' 
Yiddish  or  otherwise,  ever  put  over  the 
footlights.  He  touches  on  business,  love, 
linance,  baseball  and  everything  else  In 
his  half-hour  chatter,  and  before  leav- 
ing the  stage  indulges  In  a  running 
comment  upon  the  acts  that  precede  his 
own. 

A  novel  sketch  Is  presented  by  Julie 
Ring  and  company  entitled  "Twice  a 
Week."  The  scene  Is  laid  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  village  cemetery,  where 
a  widow  of  three  years  and  a  widower 
of  two  meet,  each  carrying  a  bouquet. 
While  waiting  for  the  keeper  to  open 
the  gate  widow  and  widower  discover 
that  husband  and  wife,  now  resting 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  clandestinely.  The 
flowers  brought  for  the  graves  arc 
thrown  away  and  Mrs.  Moreland  (Julie 
Ring)  and  James  Benton  (James  Nor- 
val)  leave  the  stage  in  a  realistic  thun- 
der shower  headed  for  dinner  and  a 

CH-bfll'Gt. 

Joe  Ratlirt  and  Jack  Anthony  In  '"The 
<:ollege  Man  and  the  Wop"  arc  god. 
The   Horellk  Gypsy  Troupe  comprl  — 


14  forest  watKJerers,  In  sorig  and  flan 


_   f 

The  Lclands  as  palnt-o-graphists  I'l  ■ 
sent  an  artistic  oddity,  and  Ed  Morton 
passes  muster  as  a  singing  comedian  In 
his  own  successes. 


r 


MAJESTIC  TIlK.\TUi:-Edlth  Talia- 
ferro, visiting  star,  and  the  Loncrgan 
Players  in  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wlggin  anti  Charlotte  Thomp- 
son.  The  principals  of  the  cast: 

.  .\l)llah  FlagK  E  ldle  Phe  i - 

.Mrs    Simpson  Amy  Riciirt 

Miranda  Sawyer  -^niia  La;  ns 

.Miner  Slmp.-on  lack  nenneit 

Jane  Sawvcr  Jeanne  Porter 

.Vdam  l.ndd.  "Mr.  .\l.>ddln" . .  John  Meeh  .  i 

Mrs.  Perkins  Emma  Dc  W  fiiU- 

Jcrcmiali  (Tobb.  Tom  Wliyte 

Rebecca  Bowena  Randall ..  Eulth  Taliaterm 

"CASTLE    SQUARE   THEATRE -Ti  e 
Craig  Players  in  "All  the  Comforlf^ 
liome,"  a  farce  comedy  In  fdur  acts 
William  Gillette. 

Alfred  Haslinga  William  P.  Cnrloien 

Tom  McDow  Donald  M.  .  k 

>Iiids(in  L:ui?lio(-n  Tbeordore   Kri,  t'li- 

I'.'Kliert    I'ctlibojie  Juinrs   s.  i  I.  ■ 

I  'nifodort-    n.  llde;'  Al    Itel'  i  l- 

'  »'liri.'*lopher   Dahliey..^  (jeorge  i;iii-.i 

Vieiiii-  .Suiyihe  Uobur:  Cki'kiii 

'  •VMuiiT.tiiK    Jk'Snatli   MiurlU  Moni-,.ii 

I  ' '  tjipsoii.   a  shoe  dealer  1'.   .M'Mite  ('  mi  >' 

If.    niiiely    a    bailiff  John  l.i-'" 

Voice"  ..John  l/<^Ue 

jpIIii-  Brnd-r  Jtlss   Oim',<  ill.-ni 


I: 
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ELEANOR  GOI^DON 

APPEARS  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Ficke   O'Hara    Another  Prominent 

Entertainer  on  Bill. 

l-'iske  O'Hara,  the  tenor,  in  a  rcpiT- 
toire  of  Irish  ballads,  and  Kleanor  iJih 
'Vm  in  hei-  on'n  efii^ipn  ii\'  |'!-e^entiiii^  il  * 


Ht      U.  i<\ 

1  iitl'.usliiatlt 

I'  '  I'liiins  .11  l.i.-i.  iiiKiH  s  iiorfommncc. 
Mr.  H'Uiiia  s:\ns  nflmlraoU-  sclcrtion 
c'f  bullads,  InlniUuiIni;  (iii^^  (wo  com- 
liosltlons  written  especially  for  him.  But 
the  did  favorites,  as  '•Killarncy's  Lukes" 
iiiaric  tlir  uroatost  hits. 

aii.s.s  Gordon's  sketch  Is   rather  Im- 
probuble.    It  Is  llic  story  of  the  loss  6f 
a  jewel  each  night,  the  suspicion  of  the 
son'  by  the  detective,  and  the  ultimate 
'discovery  that  the  owner  oC  the  jewels 
has  been  stealing  them  in  her  sleep. 
Miss  Gordon  has  the  part  of  Mrs.  Uttty  j 
I'asternot,  wh<jse  Jewels  havo  liccn  (lis- 1 
:  pcarins,  while  Rldiard  IV.sternoi.  her, 
M.  is  pla>od  by  Guy  Milhani.  Felix.' 
iMom1).s  has  the  role  of  An«us  McTavish, 
the  detective,  and  the  gill  in  iho  play- 
Richard's  sw  eetheart  Avhom   he   bi  ings 
home  to  marry — is  taken  l.\v  Jean  Uar- 
ret.    Miss  Gordon  makes  the  most  of 
her  part,   but  •'The  Discovery"   is  far 
■  Til  ii.  iiiR  tremendously  elteclive. 

<>lty    is   Charles    Ahearn's  big 
'  >  of  cycling  comedians,  terminat- 
uuh   the  great  race  between  the 
i   Horsepower  Red   Devil  and  Per<?y 
lirlwind.  the  world's  champion.  Prob- 
l.^  no  act  in  vaudeville  carrier  so  vast  '; 
l.iy-out  of  parapliernalia  as  this  .'spe- I 
'   ilty.    Tliere  are  all  kinds  of  cv<  les,  all 
;  orts  of  machines  propelled  on  the  cvcle 
theory,  that  race  around  the  stage  and  | 
add  to  tlic  amusement. 

Hans  Kronold,  'cellist,  played  several' 
of  the  more  popular  selections,  including : 
the  Traumerel,  The  Rosary  and  Himior- 
e«que. 

I'tlirrs  on  the  bill  were  the  blaok- 
"1    of    LaFrance    and  Bruce; 
and    Donohue,    dancers;  the 
impbcll  in  a  musical  specialty; 
an  acrobat,  and  Klutiny's  anl- 
'  I   1  111  I  rtainers,   in   which  dojis.  cats 
and  pigeons  appear. 

-  Douglas  FaiiUanks  is  ;>.nnounco<l  as 
,  he  ■st  ir  for  next  week. 


/I 


PUNCH  AND  THE  WAR 


!  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  has  come 
I'l  (ho  (11:1011131011  that  Punch  is  not 
the  piijior  that  it  was.  There  is  no 
longer  the  "gentle  sprightliness" 
that  characterized  it.  It  is  "per- 
fjonal"  and  "abusive."  It  has 
grossly  violated  good  taste  by  pict- 
ufing  Kaiser  Wilhelm  as  a  per- 
jurer and  a  murderer,  even  intro- 
ducing his  sacred  personality  close 
to  ft  gibbet.  The  Koelnische  Zei- 
tung has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
brutal  cartoons' against  the  allies 
published  in  .lugend  and  other  Ger- 
man p.sriodicals;  nothing  to  s;aj 
about  the  abominably  unjust  attack 
on  this  country  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  Fliegende  Blaetter. 

Punch  for  over  seventy  years  has 
waged  war  against  national  ene- 
mies: The  cartoons  agaiist  Napo- 
leon in.  and  against  the  Russians 
of  tho. Crimean  war  are  now  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  The  savage  car- 
loons  against  the  North  during  our 
civil  war,  and  especially  those 
against  Lincoln,  were  hardly  atoied 
for  by, the  verses  on  Lincoln's  death 
attributed  to  Tom  Taylor.  In  view 
of  the  present  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  remembering  J^ouvain, 
RhelmS,  the  atrocities  culminating 
I'l  the  l(M])edoing  of  the  Lusitanla, 
•  I  "I  1(1  :e  motto  of  Punch  be 
t;entle  sprightliness"?  Nor  are 
loading  members  of  the  staff  con- 
'i  nt  witi  pen  and  pencil  as  weap- 
'  n  I  d  editor,  Sir  Owen  Sea- 
'luui,  is  ii  platoon  commander  of 
volunteers;  Bernard  Partridge  is  a 
member  of  a  volunteer  rifle  corps, 
and  Raven  Hill  is  a  musketry  in- 
structor to  the  National  Guard. 

Emerson  said  that  Punch  pub- 
(ished  a  good,  .loke  once  a  month. 
Artemus  Ward,  writing  to  Vanity 
Tair,  explaining  that  something  he 
had  said  was  a  "goak,"  claimed 
lhat  a  comic  paper  should  occasion- 
ally publish  a  joke.  Punch  has 
succeeded  during  the  first  year  of 
,the  war  in  being  satirical,  amus- 
ing and  flaming  by  patriotic  in 
every  number.  Believing  that  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  is  responsible  for  the  war, 
it  has  portrayed  him  as  responsible, 
and  with  righteously  savage  indig- 
nation. Thus  it  has  expressed  th'e 
feelings  and  convictions  of  thou- 
sands outside  the  British  empire. 
And  in  li.s;hter  vela  the  picture  of 
A  German  family  cultivating  at 
breakfast  hatred  of  England  for  the 
day  was  a  more  efficacious  answer 
i:o  Lissauer's  poem  of  hate  than  se- 
\  )Ous  attempts  to  outrival  the  poem 
[  n  the  i  v|ir(  <«ion  OL  mali;init\. 


'■"^   i;ov..-i  .loi .  :lic  ;',itliiM  ; 

lip  Hu(.KeHtod  velM  t  lUitHine 
Uiopdit  :il)out  a  iii.ijsy  jillliir; 
Anrl  tlui  corner  of  a  taiilp, 
Of   a    i'ci,le\voo<l    illnlil,;  talilp. 
lie    Wduiil    holj    n    Bcroll    of  Komcthlng, 
lliild  II  llrmly  In  his  l.^ft  hand; 
H«  would  keep  hU  vig'it-hund  buileJ 
(I.lkc  Nupolpon)  la  his  walBtcont; 

would  contorn!>late  the  dielanco 
XViih  a  look  of  ptnslvo  meaniii({ 
As  ot  ducks  that  ille  ;n  tempests. 


Mr.  Johnson  on  Art. 

As  the  World  Wags:' 

Perhaps  you  remember  how  other 
members  of  this  ifiterestlng  family  in- 
sisted on  posing  before  Hiawatha's 
camera;  how  each  one  wished  to  be 
effective.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Ameri- 
can portraiture  the  public  official, 
statesman.  Governor,  what  not,  was 
painted  with  a  purple  or  red  curtain  be- 
hind him,  or  he  was  apparently  In  the 
open  air  with  a  thi^nder  storm  in  the 
distance.  One  hand  pointed  to  a  manu- 
sci'ipt  on  a  table,  or  he  grasped  a  roll 
of  statutes,  resolutions,  a  printed  vol- 
ume. Later,  a  man  of  property  was 
painted  in  the  act  of  signing  a  check 
with  a  quill  pen. 

Then  theie  were  the  formal  engrav- 
ings that  oncp  decorated  New-  Kngland 
Jiomes:  "Walter  Scott  and  His 
Friends,"  "Washington  Irving  and  His 
Friends."  They  were  on  the  walls  with 
"The  Death  Bed  of  Daniel  Webster" 
and  "The  Court  of  Death";  nor  should 
that  picture  of  the  regicide  appearing 
with  drawn  sword  in  the  village  of 
Hadley  be  forgotten,  or  the  series  enti- 
tled "The  Voyage  of  Life." 

Today  I  am  interested  in  the  portraits 
published  In  the  illustrated  sections  of 
our  newspapers — groups  of  men  and 
women — a  coaching  party,  a  wedding 
party  on  the  lawn,  members  of  our  un- 
titled ari.stocracy  looking  at  a  game  of 
tennis,  at  a  race  course — "prominent 
guests"  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  still 
more  prominent  person.  How  vacuour, 
in  photography  is  the  appearance  of 
many,  respectable  or  even  illustrious! 
If  the  women  are  seated,  they  are  adver- 
tising certain  brands  of  hosg.  Nearl.y 
all  of  the  noble  dames  and  desirable 
maidens,  sitting  or  standing,  show  their 
teeth,  arrogantly,  aggressively.  In  an 
exasperating  manner,  like  the  women 
who,  in  pictorial  advertisements,  trum- 
pet forth  the  efficacy  of  this  tooth  pow- 
dei'  and  that  tooth  paste.  O  the  groups 
of  fashionable  idlers,  carefully  Identified 
that  hoi  polloi  may  be  enlightened! 
"li'rom  left  to  right,  seated,  Mr.  Soker- 
ton,  Mrs.  Flyby  night,  Miss  Mazuma, 
Mr.  Simolcons,  Mrs.  fDoolittle."  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  No  Wonder  that  Life 
and  I'uck  have  made  mock  of  Ihesu ' 
groups.  This  mockery  no  doubt  flatters  i 
the  vanity  of  men  and  women  thus  por-  j 
trayed  on  a  page  that  Includes  fleshly  j 
showgirls  and  the  latest  phenomenal 
baseball  pitcher. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  I 

likeneses  are  faithful.  I  read  not 
long  ago  in  a  London  newspaper  that 
few  photographs  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish statesmen  would  be  lecognized  by 
the  average  reader.  "Photographs  of 
politicians  usually  appear  only  in  snap-  i 
shots,  when  the  Minister  for  Something 
appears  with  a  front  leg  stuck  out, 
walking  at  an  absurd  angle,  an  alien 
smile  on  his  under-jaw  and  the  rest — 
top  hat  or  shadow." 

The  iteration  is  tiresome.  Why  can 
I  not  take  up  a  newspaper  without  see- 
ing a  photograph  of,  say.  President  Wil- 
son's srand-child.  I  admire  Mr.  Wilson 
and  wish  him  well,  but  why  should  the 
privacy  of  his  rapture  over  a  baby  'be 
molested?  To  me,'  and  probably  to 
thousands,  all  babies  looR  alike.  Look- 
ing at  the  grand-child  just  mentioned  I 
can  say  what  the  man  in  Mark  Twain's 
best  story  said  about  the  jumpin.?  frog. 
It  there  are  superior  points,  the  photog- 
rapher does  not  reveal  them. 

1  also  read  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  have 
added  to  the  collection  portraits  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  author;  Henry  Prince 
ot  Wales,  son  of  James  VI.  and  L;  and 
Burke  the  murderer.  Truly  a  catholic 
selection.  But  although  William  Burke 
and  William  Hare  murdered  at  least 
sixteen  in  Edinburgh  to  sell  the  corpses 
as  subjects  for  anatomical  uses,  was 
not  Burke  an  Irishman  by  birth?  Is 
he  strictly  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  gallery?  It  is  a  pity  that  Carlyle  i 
Is  not  living  to  comment  on  the  addi- 
tions. In  his  letter  to  David  Laing  con- 
coining  the  project  ot  a  national  exhi- 
bition of  Scottish  portraits,  he  advised 
that  no  living  Scotchman's  poi'tralt 
should  be  admitted;  that  modern  pict- 
ures representing  historical  events 
should  be  barred;  that  whoever  lives  In 
the  memory  of  Scotchmen  is  a  his- 
torical chara:cter,  whether  coiispicuoas 
worker,  speaker,  singer  or  sufferer,  "and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  veritable 
likeness  of  him."  Carlyle  named  at 
random  Buchanan,  Rizzto,  Hallcs, 
Karnes,  Monboddy,  Boswell,  Burns, 
Janie  Thomson  and  one  or  two  others. 
It  Carlyle  admitted  Rizzio  as  a  Scotch-  i 
man  he  would  certainly  approve  the 
entrance  of  Burke.  For  Burke  did 
memorable  things.  At  the  dinner  m.- 
mortalized  by  Do  Quinccy.  the  toast, 
"The  sublime  epoch  of  Burkeism  and 
'  was^runk  with  enthusiaam. 


jliiirkc  wa.'^  hanged  In  1S2!).   Hare  ■  r  ijui 

jlo-  acting  na  king's  evidence.  Some  tuy 
Uial,  very  old,  he  u.sed  to  beg  m  Lon- 
don; others,   that  hf;  was  comfortably! 

-settled  in  Ireland,  where  he  did  a  IlttleJ 
business  now  and  then,  but,  as  he  ob- 
s.M-ved  with  a  sl«h,  only  as  a  retailer. 

Carlyle  as  a  woishlpper  of  stroni;,  active 
MK'n  would  approve  tho  trustens'  choice 
(if  Burke,  but  would  vole  against  Hare. 

HEftKIMER  .lOHNSON. 
Boston,  July  1.'. 
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For  the  Anti-Fly  Committee. 

Dr.  A.  Mearnes  Eraser,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  at  PortsmoutK  (Eng.), 
has  published  an  article  of  two  pages 
showing  liovv  the  dangers  caused  by  the 
hou.'se  riy  may  be  prevented.  He  says 
in  the  last  paragraph;  "It  has  been 
(stated  that  in  a  certain  lunatic  aBylum 

j|one  of  the  testa  applied  to  find  out  u 
'I  a  patient  is  sufficiently  rrcovered  to  be 
I  discharged,  is  to  give  him  a  broom  and 
j  put  him  in  a  room  with  a  water-tap 
turned  full  on.    If  ho  proceeds  placidly 
(to  sweep  up  the  water  without  turning 
^loff  the  tap,  his  standard  of  intelligence 
is  not  deemed  to  be  high  enough.  The 
individual  who  endeavors  to  get  rid  of 
(he    fly    danger    by    killing  individual 
flies,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  their 
breeding  jilaces  to  remain  unheeded,  is 
Intellectually  not  far  removed." 


War  Note. 

Tho  order  for  "lO.Ot'l  lbs  of  dubbing  for 
)oots"  might  well  perplex  an  American 
reader  of  English  newspapers,  "Dubbin" 
(the  correct  form),  it  appears  is  a  pre- 
pared grease  for  leather  invented  and 
manufactured  by  one  Dubbin,  who  in 
the  70's  lived  in  Canonbury.  He  used  to 
advertise:  "Rub  In  Dubbin!" 


"ONLY  WAR  NEWS" 


Some  complain  of  the  newspapers 
because  they  contain  "hardly  any- 
thing except  war  news."    They  say 
that  the  news  of  any  interest  could 
be    printed    in    a    column.  These 
complainers  are  not  necessarily  of 
a  philosophic  mind  like  unto  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  meditating 
at  Norwich  the  quincunx  in  nature 
or  examining  into  vulgar  errors 
while    England    was    torn    by  do- 
mestic strife.     They  are  not  al- 
ways  painful   preachers  of  peace, 
for  they  gladly  read  the  articles 
suggested    by    the    centenary  of 
Waterloo  and  wondered  w-hy  Na- 
poleon' was  defeated.    They  would 
I  welcome   the  true  explanation  of 
I  Hannibal's  crossing  the  Alps.  Tliey 
j  v,-ill   even   discuss   battle.s  in  our 
I  civil  war.    But  to  them  the  amaz- 
|iag,  incredible  conflict  now  raging 
'excites  loo  much  attention.  They 
inote    that    in    certain  newspapers 
published  the  other   sf.de  of  the 
Mississippi  other   matters  receive 
edual  if  not  more  extended  con- 
sideration. 

The    persoas    thus  complaining 
are   undoubtedly   in  a  great  mSt 
Ifcrity.  Future  generations  will  envy 
those  now  living  in  this  country 
if  only  because  their  life  was  con- 
temporaneous    with    the  gigantic 
struggle.     Who  now  of  the  older 
generation   would   forget  his  am- 
pression  of  the  firing  on  Sumter, 
the    news    from    Gettysburg,  .  five 
mourning  for  Lincoln?    The  pages 
of  the  "Rebellion  Record,"  which 
preserve  the  public  spirit  and  feel- 1 
ing  as  expressed  then  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  North  and  South,  are 
now   pale  .  while   they   were  once ' 
I'ectic.     The  generations  to  comei 
will   not   understand   the  indil'fer-| 
ence,  real  or  feigned,  of  those  wn<. 
wished  to  read  of  other  matters. 
Here  was  a  war,  they  will  say,  that 
was  to  determine  the  future  of  many 
nations;  a  war  between  the  absolut- 
ism based  on  military  force  and  en- 
ligh'cened  democracy;  between  the 
iiigher  civilization  and  barbarism;' 
a  war  in  which  the  resource.^  of' 
science  were  used  in  a  manner  hith- 
erto not  imaginable;   and  yet  we 
read  in  volumes  of  memoirs  and 
anecdotage   that  some  then  living 
were  not  "interested"'  in  it.  They 
will  also  say:    Was  there  ever  a 
war  in  which  from  day  to  day  fuller 
and  more  impartial  accounts  were 
published,  not  only  the  record  of 
military,   naval   and   aerial  move-: 
ments,  but  also  of  what  might  be 
called  the  sociological  features  of 
the  contest? 


A  letter  from  "B,,"  with  reference  to 
"The  (Jld  1,'n's"  remarks  about  a  revival 
of  the  old-time  drama.  Is  too  long  for 
this  column.  It  will  be  published  in  The 
Herald  of  next  Sunday. 


Needed  Memoirs. 

We  have  often  wished  that  the  bead 
'  waiter  at  the   Porphyry  would  write 
]  lils  memoirs.,    "No  man.  It  ha.s  been , 
;  .laid.  Is  a  hero  to  his  valet;  and  this  IB' 
i  probably  true;  but  the  fault  la  at  least  1 
!  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's  as  the  hero's."  I 
At  the  Porphyry  the  head  waiter  might  1 
easily  be  mistaken  by  a  .itranger  for  a  j 
prominent  member;  not  a  charter  mem-  j 
ber,  for  he  Is  not  caught  asleep  in  a  | 
corner    of    the    reading    room;    but  a| 
1  member  of  long  and  honorable  stand-  j 
ing,  of  whom  fledglings,  in  their  prldo ; 
of  belonging  to  the  Porphyry,  eay  to 
outsiders:     "You    know   Thacklns,  of 
course;    w«ll,   he's  one   of   us,"  This 
head  waiter  has  the  gift  of  observation, 
especially  when  he  is  not  observed.  Ho 
has  a  retentive  memory,  also  a  sense  of 
humor.    What  has  he  not  seen,  what 
has  he  not  heard,  in  the  Porphyry?  If 
he  should  write  his  memoirs  with  the 
frankness  of  any  famous  autoblographer 
from  Benvenuto  CelUnl  to  Lady  Cardi- 
gan how  many  humble  members  would 
be  exalted,  how  many  "distinguished" 
members  put  down   from  their  seats! 
Mrs.    Golightly   would   learn    that  her 
husband,  who  at  home  In  always  growl- 
lijg  about  the  cook,  never  complains  at 
the  Porphyry,  although  the  melon  may 
be  bitter  and  the  chops  broiled  to  a 
crisp.    The  publication  of  the  memoirs 
would  flutter  dovecots,  while  the  general 
public  would  enjoy  the  peep  show. 

Lost  Opportunities. 

Men  in  these  confidential  relations 
with  the  great  have  written  out  their 
recollections.  There  Is  the  book  by  the 
hairdresser  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
other  noble  dames.  There  Is  the  book 
of  Maupa.s.sant's  valet.  There  Is  tho 
volume  about  Edward  VII.  as  he  was 
favorably  known  to  his  chauffeur,  Some 
may  call  these  books  rubbishy  back- 
stairs gossip,  invpeitinent  and  prying, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Yellow- 
plush  Papers,  yet  they  are  human  and 
mhuman  documents.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  them!  The  Dally  Chroni- 
cle regrets  that  "Red  Lion  Mary,"  who 
cared  for  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Morris  when  they  shared  a  studio  in 
Red  Lion  square,  did  not  write  her 
reminiscences.  We  do  know  that  one 
morning  after  breakfast  Morris  roared 
downstairs:  "Mary,  those  six  eggs  werej 
bad.  I've  eaten  them,  but  don't  let  it 
occur  again."  We  also  know  that  Mor-  j 
ris  lunched  daily  on  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding  without  regard  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  How  greatly  could 
Mary  have  added  to  our  store  of  infor- 
mation ! 

Sometimes  these  domestic  treasures 
are  autobiographical  in  court— when  a 
will  is  disputed,  or  there  is  question  of 
a  divorce— and  then  what  delightful 
revelations!  But  the  court  room  will 
not  Iiold  all  of  ue  and  the  reports  In  the 

newspapers  are  not  always  accurate; 
they  are  seldom  full;  .sometimes  they 
are  necessarily  expurgated.  James  or 
Mary  Ann  might  better  have  dodged  the 
subpoena  and  consulted  an  enterprising  ^ 
publisher  who  had  Octave  MIrbeau's  | 
"Journal  d'une  Femme  de  Chambro"  In 
mind. 

What  would  one  not  give  for  "Im- 1 
pressions  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  1 
by  his  valet.  As  for  Mr.  Robert  W. ' 
Chambers,  he  surely '  has  two  valets. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
their  views  coincided;  whethei'  thtiro 
would  be  any  discrepancy  In  their  ac- 
counts ot  Mr.  Chambers's  method  of 
composition.  There  are  books  by  Inn- 
keepers with  pleasant  stories  about  their 
guests.  We  would  welcome  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Barkeeper";  "Famous  Men 
I  Have  Driven,"  by  any  alert-minded 
Jehu;  or  the  biography  of  a  writer  on 
cookery  by  her  cook,  preferably  the 
one  latest  diseharged.  Our  summer 
rea dinar  la  not  so  lively  or  Instruotlvo 
as  It  might  be. 

Swearing  Soldiers. 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Various  remarks  about  profanity  pub- 
lished In  your  column  remind  me  that 
Lord  Wolseley  became  president  of  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  Improper 
language.  An  Irish  garrison  was  com- 
manded by  an  offlcer  famous  for  his 
oaths.  Wolseley  was  inspecting  It  when 
the  trumpeter,  ordered  to  sound  the 
"Change,"  sounded  the  "Retreat,"  The 
officer  was  about  to  let  fly  whan  he 
saw  Wolseley  looking  at  him  coldly. 
Then  he  gasped,  stared,  and  finally 
shouted:  "Oh,  veu  naughty,  naughty 
trumpeter!"    GEORGE  P.  BOWyAR. 

Beverly,  July  J2,  ^ 


H.ir. 


Insured. 

We  read  that  in  London  eyeglasses 
are  insured;  that  if  they  are  knocked 
off  and  splintered,  the  possessor  gets  a 
new  pair  for  nothing,  "His  policy  costs 
I'.lm  Is  fid  a  year."  Is  this  story  true? 
Js  there  a  similar  Insurance  in  Bos- 
ton? We  also  read  that  a  popular 
novelist  In  England  has  signed  a  con- 
tract for  three  new  books,  of  which 
not  a  word  has  been  written,  and  al- 
ready received  a  substantial  payment. 
Nor  does  the  publisher  have  sleepless 
nights  planning  lest  the  novelist  die  be- 
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^  lore  the  !nauu.-.(  i  ij  us  an'  u:  li\i  red. 
■  That's  all  right,''  said  the  publl3h«r; 
■'the  risk's  fully  Insured." 


til 


To  Warneford. 

in  cuthuslantlo  soulii  i;.  i.i.^i  Miii 
r  to  Introduc©  "Warneford  intoi 
uiiiunso  as  a  verb  meanine  toj 
i\i-.-;:fv  a  Zeppelin  with  an  aeroplana.  I 
Th  V  ;iolnt  to  "boycott."  to  "bessemer-l 
ize,  '  otc.  But  no  word  Is  thus  de- 
liberately thrust  Into  any  language.' 
Tho  act  that  gives  birth  to  the  word 
must  he  repeated  and  ntore  than  once. ' 
!  >w  "national  anthems"  have  ever  be- j 
come  national  by  law,  proclamation,  or 
I  even  by  the  get  purpose  of  poet  and( 
muelclan.  , 


U'1 


DAI^GEROTJSLY  FICTITIOUS 

The   Badminton   Magazine  puo-j 
liBhed  a  story  in  which  the  villain 
rvas  "Captain  Stewart  of  the  Supply; 
,  nd  Transport."    It  turned  out  that 
there  was  a  Captain  Stewart  of  the 

£?iinnlv  and  Transport   (India)  very  I     ^tes  from  Park  square  we  ofleii  hear 
uch  alive  and  far  from  being  vll- 1   I.Mr.  Cock  Robin  at  da-nght  and  occa- 


\\IU'.  lir  piiliap-^  Drolnri  anu  .•^istrr.  i 
nexer  give  up  my  seal  to  a  woman  now 
lest  the  .ielirate  sensibilities  of  some 
"Bentlom:in  friend,"  already  seated, 
should  b'i  woun>led  by  the  unconscious 
reproof  Implied  In  ;ny  action.  W.  E.  K. 
Boston.  July  J5- 

Whenever  manners  are  discussed  here 
by  "Strap  Hanger,"  "Femlna,"  or  an- 
other, we  remember  the  dear  old  lady  in 
Chelsea,  Vt..  whose  cookies,  seed-cakes 
and  gingerbread  were  Incomparable.  She 
never  could  bring  herself  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  any  one.  A  village  scapegrace 
was  mentioned  one  afternoon,  a  wholly 
worthless  fellow,  a  tavern  loafer,  a  rake 
In  his  vulgar  way,  more  than  suspected 
of  dishonest  dealings.  No  one  spoke  a 
word  tn  his  defence  when  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  jailed  was  mentioned  until 
the  old  lady  said:  "Well,  Jonas's  man- 
ners was  always  easy." 

City  Birds. 

As  the  World  Wags^: 

Mr.  Halliday  Wither-spoon  is  alv.Tys 
witty:  more  than  fnte  talning  'n  your 
column  this  ni<  rning.  An.;nt  the  "sotiare 
wheel"  or  wheeled  electrics — iliev  are 
not  confined  to  the  dl.strict  wiiore  Mr. 
Wlther.-spoon  formerly  li. ed.  but  nre  in- 
digenous and  nourish  nearer  the  down- 
town district.^. 
As  to  birds.  Within  four  to  si--:  min- 


m 

lainous. 


The  Badminton, 


In  France,  too, 

>,^»>....                                      ..nrvlonsnnt  I  man  lOr  oocKmg  a  norse  5  laii,  uuL  wiiau 

uthors  have  had  these  unpieabdiii;  ^^^^            genteel  person  that 

xperiences.    The  original  name  or|  ^^^^^.^       tall  to  be  docked,  the  horw 


there- 
fore^ was  obliged  to  apologize  and 
pav  costs.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  in  England  of  late  years 
showing  the  risUs  novelists  and 
playwrights  run  in  choosing  any 
„:,me  for  a  character  that  >s  not 
oovond  reproach,  a  model  for  Imita- 
ion,  a  bright  and  shining  light.. 
Among  dramatists  Mr.  Henry  Ar-, 
wiur  Jones  was  perhaps  the  most, 
ccent  sufferer 
authors 
per 

Daudefs  hero  of  Tarascon 
"Barbarian."  not  "Tartarian." 
Btorv  first  appealed  in  Figaro  and 
when  Barbarin  figured  there,  an, 
old  family  of  Tarascon  by  that, 
name,  wholly  unknown  to  Daudet  j 
naturally  protested  and  threatened, 
;pgal  proceedings  if  the  uame  was, 
not  immediately  changed.  1 
It  was  once  the  fashion  for  novel-, 
?sts  and  dramatists  to  choo.se  natnes, 
>hat  would  at  once  indicate  the, 
characters  of  their  men  and  ^vomen. 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Mrs.  Mala-, 
prop,  Squire  Allworthy"  ^are 
names  out  of  many 


si'onally  see  li  m  perche.'  on  top  l.>-anch 
or  bough  of  a  tree  neaity,  just  making 
his  season's  i  ote.  About  the  pev/'e — or 
Phoebe— I  am  not  .[Ulto  sure.  K<»2-ird- 
ing  the  crow-,  that's  iin  anchor  cinch: 
that  many  are  young,  the  caws  «bow. 
Mr.  Witherspoon's  yell  )whamniers— al- 
luding to  woodpeckers — while  not  com- 
mon back  of  the  house  they  are  not 
rare. 

HARRY  CLINTON  HOLMES,  M.  D. 
Boston,  July  9. 


Docking  Tails. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  ftne  a  stable- 
man for  docking  a  horse's  tail,  but  what, 


was 
The 


a  few 


to    be    mutilated    and    tortured?  The; 
curb  bit,  the  tight  rein,  the  spur,  the 
tall-docking!    There  is  a  curious  pas-, 
sage  In  John  Wesley's  Journal.    It  was  [ 
his  habit  to  read  on  horse.ba(-k.    One , 
day  he  asked  himself:    "How  is  it  that 
no  horse  ever  stumbles  while  I  .jm  read-  j 
Ing?"    he  answered  his  own  question:  | 
"Because  then  I  throw  the  reins  on  his 
neck."     "I  then,"  wrote  Wesley,  "set 
myself  to  observe:  and  I  aver  that  in 
riding  above  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
I  scarce  ever  remember  any  horse,  ex- 
cept two   (that  would  fall  head  over 
heels  anyway),  to  fall,  or  make  a  con- 
siderable stumble,  while  I  rode  with  a 
slack  rein.    To  fancy,  therefore,  that  a 
tight  rein  prevents  stumbling  is  a  capl- 


Fortunately    tal  blunder.    I  have  repeated  ?he  trial 
iiauico  "  ,       j„_„^     Xol  more  frequently  than  mjst  men  In  the 

this  trick  has  ^een  abandonea.      j  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^ 
one  would  guess  from  ine  "a"     ,  ^^^^  stumbling,  if  anything  will;  but  In 
given  by  Stevenson  to  his  upngni,  some  horses  nothing  can.*" 
r.hvsicia'n  and  monstrous  villain  the.    to  go  back  to  docking  of  talis.  M. 

,  ,i„„i  character;,  Francis  Jammes  wrote  a  pathetic  little 

true  nature  of  the  dual  <^"ara"^  -;  -The    Paradise    of  Animals." 

Indeed,  Jekyll  might  be  suspeci-e  ^  .j.^^^^  1^  ^  ^^^^^,^^1^^  ^^.^^^j^  ^^^^^ 
rather  than  Hyde.  Dickens  ana  .^pj^j^  enjoying  themselves.  The  horse 
r,  1   ,„  f/^..nd  names  on  street  signs,    could  not  believe  that  he  was  in  heaven 

Bal'^ac  founa  namea  r>^„\A  I  '  tu,-   

The  former  had  a  rare  gift.  Could 
Mr  Quilp  possibly  bear  another 
Mr.  Guppy  could  not  pos- 
Robinson,  Thorne, 


imtll  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
man  there. 


name .' 

Blbly  be  .Jones, 
or  even  Smallweed. 
Xo    matter  how 


ingenious  an 


That  Old  Tune. 

Notes  and  Queries  Is  still  discussing 
.he  tune  the  old  cow  died  of.  a  question 
that  has  interested  some  of  our  readers 


author  may  be  in  coining  names,  prompted   them   to   various  ex- 

Bomewhere,  sometime,  to  his  con-  pianatlons.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
sternation a  man  bearing  that  name  |  tributors  to  Notes  and  Queries  are  ex- 
may  be  found.  The  list  of  names  j^^clsed  chiefly  about  Neil  Gow,  the  fld- 
„,nnr.spd  from  vear  to  year  for  the  dler  (see  the  issue  of  June  26).  "C.  w. 
propot.t_u  iiv^      .  Fame  G."  of  Worcester  writes  here:  "Here 

Xew  ^ork  buns  nan  "  ^i*,,  Is  an  old  one  as  sung  in  Ohio  In  the 
shows  that  there  are  surnam(35  wuu  i  nmes.    The  tune  is  as  doleful 

Christian  names  which  ovit-rlval  t.ie-lag  (he  words.  The  author  is  doubtless 
wildest  fancy.  In  England  the  law  "snug  neath  the  maple  tree." 
of  libel  is  particularly  wide-sweep- 
ing and  absurd.  It  would  seem  that 
the  only  safety  is  in  introducing  no 
characters  save  those  that  are 
blameless  as  Homer's  Ethiopians- 


And  this  l.M  the  tune; 
Ry,  fol.  (id,  day,  do. 
Sung  'neath  the  maple  tree, 
Ry.  fol,  ilol,  day, 
Ry.  fol.  <lol,  day, 
'Tls  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  on. 


To  «0  man  does  Fortune  throw  open  all. 
•  ho    Klnftdoms   of    this    World,    and  say: 
It  Is  thine;  choose  where  thou  wilt  dwe  ll 
In  the  most  she  opens  hardly  the  small- 
est   crann.v    or    doghutch.    and    iaya,  not 
^lth..ut    asperity;      There,    that    l»  thine 
I,    thou   canst   keep   It;   nestle  thyaelf, 
.^nd  Menu  Heaven!    Alas,  men  must 
i    ,    ,  'iomselves  Into  many  things. 


Our  Public  Manners. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  public  conveyance  manners  of 
Bostonlans  are  probably  as  good  •  as 
those  of  other  Americans; 
.should  say,  than  those  ct  Europeans. 
Courtesy  has  no  part  in  them  any- 
where. One  Boston  experience,  how 
ever,  may  he  recorde<l  as  unique.  The 
oar  in  which  I  was  ridinff  stopped  to 
take  on  a  crowd  from  a  public  meeting. 
'  The  scats  were  qulckiy  taken  and  the 
;«iandin:?  room  filled.  Theieupon,  I  rose 
;  to  --.ve  mv  seat  to  a  preposesslng  fe- 
imale.  ^he  dropped  into  the  vr'cant 
I  place  and  at  once  entered  Into  conver- 
Iwilion  with  a  man  sittins  next  h>;r  The 
'calm  intimacy  of  their  remarks  led  me 
',      '„.,,    M.t    t'l.v    wric   hiisb.irid  .".nd 


MERELY  NUMBERED. 


It  is  stated  that  the  "L:',-37"  de- 
stroyed by  Lieut.  Warneford  had  on 
board  several  of  Count  Zeppelin's 
chief  engineers;  that  the  "Lz-3S." 
blown  up  in  .its  shed,  was  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Zeppelins.  The 
story  of  the  submarine  "U-51"  get- 
ting by  the  Gibraltar  patrol  Is  told 
at  leagtb,  Machines  of  war  kaownl 
only  by  unjns'iiiring  numbers!  I 
In  the  good  old  days  Ipcomotives' 
were  named  after  some  public  man 
or  railway  official;  after  a  state, 
mountain,  river,  town;  or  a  name 
was  given  symbolical  of  strength  or 
speed.  Vermont,  Gen.  Scott,  Gov. 
Smith,  Connecticut,  Atlas,  Vulcan, 
Mercury,  Samson  —  engines  thus 
named  had  a  personal  character.  The 
tenders  were  often  brilliantly  d;^ro- 
rated.  A  portrait  or  a  landscape 
would  be  pointed  on  the  sides. 
Passengers  and  the  lo-ungers  in  the 
I'ailway  stations — they  were  then 
known  as  depots — were  Impressed. 
The  arrival  of  a  new  locomotive 
made  a  sensation.  There  were  boys 
that  collected  names  of  engines  aad 
bragged  oi  a  long  list. 

Warships,  merchant  vessels,  tugs, 
even  canal  boats,  have  borne  names 
in  all  countries.  Names  were  given 
to  warships  to  commemorate  victo- 
ries, to  honor  great  men  of  the  na 
tioi,  or  to  strike  terror  to  the  foe- 
Sometimes  these  names,  especially 
in  the  British  navy,  were  grotesque, 
incongruous.  Ironical,  a  mockery  in 
case  of  defeat.  Our  navy  Is  more 
fortunate.  It  is  a  glorious  thought, 
that  of  the  states  through  powerful 
vessels  bearing  their  names  defend- 
ing the  national  honor.  The  greater 
the  ignominy  if  one  of  these  levia- 
thans of  battle  should  be  mortally 
wounded  by^  some  submarine  known 
only  by  Arabic  numerals,  as  a  con- 
vict serving  his  term,  as  some  poor 
day  laborer  under  the  padrone  sys- 
tem. 

Invention  should  not  fail  in  find- 
ing names  for  these  things  sub- 
marine and  aerial.  The  constantly 
Increasing  host  of  parlor  and  sleeji- 
ing  cars  is  in  no  instance  nameless. 
Better  to  rest  In  the  "Insomnia" 
than  in  car  56,895.  The  day  may 
come,  however,  when  names  will' 
wholly  disappear.  In  tho  modern 
hotel  the  guest,  prominent  though 
he  may  be  ii  his  own  city,  a  man  of 
property,  known  possibly  through- 
out the  state,  is  only  No.  So-and-So. 
Mr.  Henry  .lames  foresaw  the  day 
i  when  a  New  Yorker  would  be  en- 
tered in  the  directory  as  185,  No.  52 
West  Seventy-eighth  street.  Indi- 
viduality in  lite  is  passing.  The  ro- 
mance of  war  is  gone.  It  is  an  age 
of  mechanism.  After  all,  why  should 
not  the  parts  of  the  machine,  in- 
animate and  animate,  the  destroyer 
and  the  destroyed,  be  numbered,  not 
named? 


Tommy  Atkins. 

\s  the  Herald  stated  editorially, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Identify  Tommy  Atkins.  Is  the  story 
told  by  Col.  Mackenzie  in  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  "authentic"  and  final?  Mr. 
Arthur  Mercer  tells  a  different  story  tn 
The  London  Times: 

"Many  win  remember  why  our 
soldiers  received  this  name  in  the  fir.st 
instance.  How,  in  1S57.  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out  In  Lucknow,  all  th<; 
Europeans  fled  to  the  Residency.  On 
their  way  they  came  upon  a  private  of 
better  I  L"'®  ^^nA  Regiment  (Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry)  on  sentry  at  an  outpost. 
Tlfey  urged  him  to  make  his  escape 
with  them,  but  he  would  not  do  so.  and 
was  killed.  His  name  happened  to  be 
Thomas  Atkins,  and  so,  throughout  the 
Mutiny  Campaign,  when  a  daring  deed 
was  done  the  doer  was  said  to  be  a 
regular  Tommy  Atkins."  ' 

After  all.  one  story  is  probably  as 
good  as  another.  "Tommy  Atkins"  Is  do- 
ing hlJ  duty  in  .-^pitc'  of  the  blundering 
at  home,  and  that  is  more  impoitajlt 
than  the  origin  of  hla  nam*. 


I  The  Bottles  they  drank  out  of  are  all 
I  broken,  Mie  Chairs  they  sat  on  all  rotten 
I  and  burnt;  the  very  Knives  and  Forks  they 
i  ate  with  have  rust  jd  to  the  heart,  and  be- 
i  come  brown  oxide  of  Iron,  and  mingled 

with  the  Indiscriminate  clay.  All.  all  has 
•vanished;   In   every   deed  and   truth,  like 

that    baseless    fabric    of    Prospers'!  alr- 

vlslon. 



Stomachic  Recollections. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  the  land  of  Bohemia  and  its  fas- 
cinating coast  have  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Paris  as  of  New  York: 
Bohemia,  the  real  thing  I  never  knew 
In  New  York,  though  I  recall  some  of- 
fensive Imitations.  The  best  substitute 
was  the  old  French  Quarter,  as  It  ex- 
l.sted  up  to  something  like  25  years  ago. 
It  centred  then  ab<<ut  the  corner  of 
South  Fifth  avenue  and  Bleecker  street, 
and  the  latter  was  its  busiest  high- 
way. The  French  Quarter  was  a  cheap 
and  pleasant  place  to  dine  25  years  ago. 
Artists,  waiters  and  everyday  folk  liked 
the  Grand  Vatel  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Bleecker  and  Wooster  streets.  Henri, 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  administered 
the  place.  The  guests  dined  In  a  rather 
large  room  with  a  sanded  floor,  a  high 
ceiling,  and  a  grate  In  which  on  winter 
nights  a  cheerful  glow  accentuated  the 
,y,,.i'n   of   th,.   npartment.     The  niipf-ry 


never  an;.  uii<;i<:-  Un\'--  I  «»«n  larger  naj»' 
kins.  Henri  served  with  clrcumstanae. ' 
solemnly  setting  down  one's  plate  with 
the  low  announcement,  "soup,"  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  be.  The  cooking  was ; 
dellclou.s.  and  Henri  would  serve  naught 
that  W.1S  not  In  perfect  condition.  His 
wines  were  good  and  of  moderate  price, 
though  nothing,  whether  food  or  drink, 
was  cheap.  It  was  an  event  to  take 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  at  the  Grand 
Vatel  with  the  sunshine  streaming  into 
the  room,  its  brilliancy  doubled  by  the 
reflection  of  the  dazzling  tablecloth. 
Fruit,  cafe  au  lalt  and  eggs  sur  le  plat, 
cost  40  cents,  and  made  a  perfect  break- 
fast. Such  coffee  I  have  never  found 
elsewhere.  It  was  served  In  a  talUsh 
mug,  and  the  hot  milk  likewise.  You 
poured  the  two  together  into  a  big 
bowl,  and  stirred  your  sugar  with  a 
long-handled  tablespoon.  The  result  was 
a  drink  fit  for  the  gods.  And  how  de- 
licious was  the  bread,  nearly  all  holes 
and  crust  I 

What  can  have  become  of  the  suave, 
bald-headed  Henri?  He  went  up  Into 
West  Twenty-eighth  street,  wheie  his 
prices  went  up,  too;  but  his  cooking  re- 
mained unimpaired.  Thence,  widowed, 
he  found  refuge  m  West  Thirty-sixth 
street,  a'nd  there  I  lost  him.  The  French 
Quarter  slowly  scattered,  and  ha«  com* 
together  after  a  fashion  in  Seventh 
avenue  above  Twenty-third  street,  but 
It  Is  not  what  '.t  was. 

JUVABIT  aiEMINISSE. 

Boston,  Jul}- 


Past  Joys. 

Bostonians  like  to  read  aljout  old  irs- 
taurants  In  N'.>w  York.    Do  New  York- 
ers return  the  compliment?    We  doubt 
It;  >et  Mr.  Ralph  Edmunds,  who  ha.s 
knov.'n  the  cookery  of  many  cities  hete 
and  in  Europe,   for  many  years,  once 
told  us  that  he  always  looked  forward 
to  a  visit  here  on  account  of  the  ehoU- 
fish  and  other  sea  food.  But  were  th'^r- 
any   better  oysters    than  those 
served  at  Dorian's  In  Ful'.on  marl;'  i 
It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon's  In  our  own 
Essex   street   no   longer   exists.  The 
boxes  with  the  curtains  put  one  In  mind 
of    Dickens   and    countless   plcaro=  , 
tales,  nor  was  the  low  laugh  or 
nymph  In  the  adjoining  box  dlsa;;i 
able  to  romantic  consumers  of  o.\m 
and  ale.    There  have  been  "Bohenii  , 
resorts   In   Boston   during  the  last  _'. 
years,   but  they  were  never  the  ri.ii 
thing.    There  were  one  or  two  chop 
hou.-<es  that  approached  it.  but  the  great 
majority  of  places  where  food  and  drink 
were  sold  were  restaurarils  in  the  ob 
noxious  meaning  of  the  word,  or  with 
the    obnoxious    associations,    as  the 
waiter  ostentatiously  filling  a  tcmbler 
with  Iced  water  the  moment  one  sal 
down  at  table.    A  natl»'e  Uoslonian  at- 
I  tempting  to  be  Boliemian  In  his  own 
j  city  IS  like  t^»e  small  boy  that  writea  a 
naughty    word   on   a   neighbor's  front 
door  and  then  runs  away. 


Sad  Pilgrimages. 

One  of  the  saddest  experiences  in  life 
Is  to  visit  a  tavern,  beer-house,  chop- 
house  years  after  the  student  days.  The 
place    itself    may    be    unchanged;  the 
landlord  may  bo  alive,  or  the  waiter 
that  smiled  on  the  'ooys'  frolics  may  now 
be  the  landlord;  the  beer  Is  the  same, 
they  say;  to  you  it  has  not  the  same 
taste.    But  where  is  the  crowd  that  sat 
night  after  night  at  the  tables?    The  | 
last  time  we  were  tn  London  two  n:ir. 
famous  taverns  had  changed  in  th  , 
ter— we  were  older.     What  would  "i, 
not  give  to  rem(!mber  dropping  Into  tlie  | 
Cock,  Temple  Bar,  and  seeing  Tenny-  ; 
son  dining  with  Lord  Houghton.  "We 
had  two  chops,  one  pickle,  two  cheeses, 
one  pint  of  stout,  one  bottle  of  port  md 
three  cigars."     And  what  cho^;s  they 
were!    Yet  we  have  eaten  Helderlific 
mutton  in  Albany,  X.  Y..  that  was 
good  as  any  we  have  tasted  In  EngLind. 

"Juvablt  Memlnisse"  speaks  of  the 
"sanded  floor"  at  the  Grand  Vatel.  Tho 
sanded  floor  Is  far  inore  Important  than 
a  "dazzling  tablecloth."  Tho  former  is 
Indispensable  In  the  ideal  tavern.  The 
latter  Is  an  annoyance.  Let  the  victuals 
and  drink  be  served  on  a  substantial 
and  polished  table.  Let  the  pewter  clink 
on  wood  as  the  ale  Is  drawn  from  the 
wood.  X  tablecloth  goes  well  with  bot- 
tled beer  thiit  has  not  been  nicely  cooled. 
In  winter  the  fire  In  the  grate  should 
be  of  cannel  coal  or  crackling  wood. 
A  fire  of  anthracite  is  little  better  than 
the  odious  humbug  of  (m  logs.  | 

Miss  Mary  Toun«,  In  "Baby  Mine, " 
will  close  the  long  season  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  next  week.  This  sea- 
son has  been  one  of  the  longest  and 
the  most  successful  ever  directed  by 
John  Craig,  having  run  (!  weeks. 

Margaret  Mayo's  farce  Is  guaranteea 
to  remove  the  blues  from  a  person's 
system  In  one  act.  Miss  Young  will 
play  the  part  of  Zoie  In  Wnlch  she  made 
a  hit  last  year.  It  Is  an  odd  coincidence 
that  this  play  closed  the  season  of 
1913-14  also.  William  P.  Carleton.  Theo- 
dore Frlebus.  Betty  Bamlcoat.  Al  Rob- 
erts. Donald  Meek.  Robert  Capron  and 
George  Ernst  will  appear  next  week. 

The  theatre  opened  Aug.  31  with 
"Overnight."  Then  followed  "The  Girl 
of    the    Golden     West."  "Broadway 


•■KiiullinK.^     "An7.ofiJl,"  "A 

N'e'er  DO  Well."  "Madame  X,  ■R,eafy 

.roney "  "The  Thief."  "Paid  In  Full," 
Toa  Much  Johnson."   "The  Midnight 

bIu?'    "in    the    Bishop's  Carriage.' 

-Secret    Service,"  and  "Snow  TVhlte. 

The  lattpr  ran  for  tw6  weeks. 
The  week  of  Jan.  4  was  notable  for 
resenting  three  plays  1"  that  time^ 

■Snow  White"  was  *-^%f,"*..  was 

natmees  of  the  week.  "K.ndllnR  was 
presented  the  nrst  three  evenlnss.  On 
Thursday  night  came  the  opening  of 
Ve  Harvard  prize  play.  •'Common 
Play  "  This  play  made  a  success  at  the 
Cutset  and  ran  for  17  consecutive  weeks 

*"MRggie'  Peoper"  foHowed  "Common 
riav "  Then  "Nearly  Married."  "Seven 
Kevs  to  Baldpate."  "A  _  Celebrated 
ase."  "Within  the  Law.  All  the 
l  omforts  of  Home."  "Years  of  Discre- 
tion "  "The  Tellow  Ticket."  "Shenan- 
doah." "The  Blue  Mouse."  and  '  Baby 

"^■TiM  season  will  open  early  In  the  fall 
with  a  New  York  production  of  this 
season,  John  Craig  announces.  Almost 
all  the  favorites  of  the  company  will 
return  next  year  to  the  Crals  Players. 


/ki^    l^f      111  ^ 

The  I  kerald  pubUsbed  on  July  S  a 
etter  signed  "The  OW  'Un"  In  Whloh  | 
;he  Writer  called  for  a  revival  of  old 
farces  and  oomedies  that  onoe  deltglited 
ludlences  at  the  Boston  Museum,  also 
burlesdue  of  the  J.  R.  Planohe  order. 
The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Heraldt 
In  this  mornlngr'B  Herald  you  pnb- 
ished  a  letter  from  "The  Old  'Uh,"  re- 
garding a  revival  of  the  old-time  drama, 
Iso  appending  some  further  remark"  on 
he  probable  outcome  of  «o  doing. 

Let  me  venture  to  remark  that  "The 
Did  'Vr"  Is  one  of  e  considerate  minor-  , 
ty  'Of  present  day  theatre-goers  who 
lavo  the  same  desire  In  mind  ajid  strong 
recollections  of  what  they  saw  In  the 
pood  old  days,  so  to  speak.  The  great 
balance  of  theatre  attenders  are  really 
gnorant  of  what  these  old  plays  are, 
Host  that  Is  known  by  the  average 
man  or  woman  of  today  being  based 
>n  published  tragedies  which,  as  near 
fts  I  can  figure  out.  have  not  been  pop- 
ular with  the  masses  these  last  three 
hundred  years  at  least. 

But  that  there  are  some  very  fine 
5lays,  both  comedies  and  farces,  from 
he  time.  say.  of  Gay  down.  It  can  .hard- 
y  be  disputed. 

Many  of  these  lived  in  pretty  active 
Bervice  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 
and  therefore  must  have  appealed 
rather  strongly  to  human  nature. 

This  is  more  than  can  probably  ever 
be  said  of  most  of  the  plays  of  our 
present  generation. 

That  there  1?  something  wrong  with 
:he  present  offerings  of  the  theatres  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  as  the  number  of 
failures  and  very  petty  successes  of  the 
Dast  season  easily  prove.  Critics  may 
approve  or  not,  but  the  receipts  tell  the 
plain  story. 

The  public  are  about  tired  of  plays  on 
the  sex  question  and  regarding  real  or 
illeged  criminals,  so  some  change  must 
come. 

It  may  be  that  adaptations  or  revisions 
Instead  of  direct  revivals  may  be  In 
order,  and  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
»ee  the  movies  set  the  pace  at  the  start. 

During  all  periods  certain  plays  have 
been  hugely  successful  because  they  ap- 
pealed •  to  existing  conditions.  When 
these  conditions  ceased  the  value  of  the 
piece  was  gone,  therefore  success  at  the 
me  of  presentation  Is  no  guarantee  of 
p.  later  success.  Many  plays  which  have 
been  revived  have  probably  been  of  this 
order,  but  this  sets  no  standard  of  fail- 
re  tor  properly  selected  offerings. 
Tho  work  of  writing  or  selecting  for 
presentation  must  be  done  by  a  master 
Btudent  of  human  nature  as  regarding 
plays  as  well  as  other  things  that  are 
to  appeal  to  the  public  taste. 

I  have  not  singled  out  any  authors  or 
plays  to  base  opinions  on,  but  in  closing 
wouW  quote  as  a  pretty  good  text  on 
electing  of  plays  a  few  lines  from,  a 
most  admirable  epilogue  by  George  Col- 
man  annexed  to  his  "Man  of  Business  : 
JUodPS  oft  mny  change,  mid  oWji'^e  way  to  new, 
Or  laty  bctwlit  I.oniion  aud  Peru;  ; 
Vpt  here   :<n.l  i-Vfry%vh.MC,  the  Rcneral  frame  | 
Of  nat-iro  and  of  man  is  still  toe  same; 
Huw  rnfts  tavtblnKUles  are  out  of  fashion 

S't^tm  1      linni»u  l>earfs  the  scat  of  passion; 
iSnl  hi  mav  boast  his  p-nins  stnnas  the. test, 
Wl!',  paints  our  passions  and  our  hnmors  best. 
Cambridge,  July  8.  ^■ 


That  the  public  Is  tired  of  plays  deal 
Ine  with  "real  or  alleged  crimi»als  lb 
by  no. means  clear.  On  the  contrary, 
.  nearly  every  play  of  the  detect  ve  order 
j  has  been  t^uccessful  in  this  f'tv-  when 
was  not  preposterously  Incoherent, 
'hen  It  was  fairly  well  pl.iyed. 
Does  "B  ■•  believe  that  "The  Beggar  s 
twra"— ."ince  he  mentions  Gay— -snuld 
meet  with  any  success  today  or  'nterest 
any  one  except  a  student  of  tho  play- 
house' Then  there  would  bo  the  danger 
of  '^ome  snifter  after  garbage  calline:  on 
tlv  cen.s(  r.s  to  stop  the  performances. 

A.s  Th(  Herald  has  often  :iaid.  mana- 
gers in  thif:  city  should  not  be  blamed 
for  giving  tlie  public  what  it  wants, 
"■imp  .TP  1  .\galn  T\'i-f(v.-.i  the  las:  .six  years 
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\v^ilM  a.-tod.  ;n.e  ;>  .  i-  -  eb^  were 
then  discouraglngty  small,  ruo  average 
theatregoer  would  not  have  them.  He 
shared  the  taste  of  Polonlus  at  least 
the  taste  attributed  by  Hamlet  t«  the 
old  chamberlain  of  wise  aaws.  The 
Barrie  of  tho  later  plays.  Syngo  and 
Other  mo(Urn  Irish  dramatist.s  Mr.se- 
fteld.  Ual.nvorthy.  Bcsior  •".ml  olhei 
eramatl.sts  have  been  neglected.  tan- 
ry's  First  Play"  was  a  stumbling  block 
to  many. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  "elevation  of  the  theatre"  to  go 
Sa<k  to  old  comedies  and  farces,  l  ie 
"elevation"  of  the  public  is  more  to  be 
desired  There  are  admirable  modern 
plays,  serious,  satirical  and  frankly 
written  only  to  amuse. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  audiences  wHl 
be  tired  of  plays  "on  the  sex  question" 
until  playgoers  themselves  become  sex- 
less. 

Kotes  About  Pl^^^  "^"^"^'^ 

t  e  r  e  sting  de. 

and  Players, 

s  c  r  I  p  t  1  o  n  in 
Chiefly  English    prof.  Welner's 
I  "Interpretation  oi  the  Kusslan  People" 
of  a  reading  of  "King  Lear"  to  peasant 
'  children  in  a  Russian  Sunday  school. 
The  girls  were  daughters  of  cooks,  laun- 
dresses,    chambermaids,  seamstresses. 
Few  of  them  had  had  any  experience  of 
reading.  Here  is  an  extract: 

"It  seems  to  me  they  are  both  false," 
Fomebody  whispers,  as  the  flattering 
speeches  of  G>herll  and  Regan  are  read. 
;  And.  "Oh,  Lord,  how  can  they  drive 
such  a  faithful  servant  away  from  tho 
kingdom?"  is  the  comment  on  the  Earl 
of  Kent.  "He  refuses  because  she  has 
no  dowry,"  a  girl  explains  In  a  subdued 
voice  to  her  neighbor  when  Cordelia's 
worthless  fiance,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
declines  her  hand.  "She  can't  flatter, 
thev  sav,  avmpathetically  of  Cordelia, 
whose  part  they  take.  Tho  Fool  amuses 
them,  and  his  acrid  speeches  are  gen- 
erally understood  perfectly  well.  He 
means  the  King  and  his  daughter,  they 
remark,  as  they  hear  the  Fool's  song: 
The  hedee-sparrow  fed  the  ouokoo  bo  long 
That  it  had  Its  head  bit  oft  by  its  young. 

When  unfortunate  Lear,  having  been 
Ir.sulted  l>y  his  elder  daughter,  intends 
to  go  to  the  second  daughter,  somebody 
eadly  whispers,  "It  seems  to  me  she  will 
do  the  same."  The  tragic  situation  of 
the  unhappy  old  man  takes  more  and 
more  possession  of  the  souls  of  the  au- 
dience, and  linally  the  scene  in  the 
heath  moves  them  to  tears.  Through  the 
repressed  sobs  which,  by  degrees,  move 
the  whole  audience,  you  hear,  at  Lear's 
»iords, 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
a  girl  says  in  a  trembling  voice,  "That's 
when  he  thinks  of  the  poor.   Want  has 
made  a  different  man  of  him," 

The  tragedy  is  read-by  a  young  wom- 
an, the  teacher.  She  makes  an  effort 
calmly  to  end  the  reading  of  the  drama, 
but  during  the  scene  when  I^ear  awak- 
ens Uer  voice  trembles  :  and  at  Lear's 
voice  over  Cordelia's  body — 
I  And  mv  poor  fool  is  hang' a !  No,  no.  no 
life> 

1  Sobs  compress  her  throat,  and  she 
I  quietly  weeps  over  the  book.  For 
several  minutes  after  the  reading 
there  is  a  profound  silence.  At  last,  one 
I  of  the  young  girls  says,  as  though  re- 
calling something:  "I  read  something 
like  it.  The  father  was  offended  by  lais 
daughters — only  he  was  a  common  peas- 
ant,  and  his  name  was  Nikita.  It  was 

good,  too." 

"What  a  comparison  V  retorted  a  more 
developed  girl.    "The  other  story  was 

1  written  for  peasants,  while  this  Is  for  [ 
gentlemen."  I 

'  "This  is  much  better."  added  lier  com- 
panion. "There  there  is  a  happy  ending, 
whereas  such  a  story  could  never  end 
well." 

Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook.  commenting  on 
this  scene — Prof.  Welner's  book  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  London — says: 
I  "That  is  surely  a  remarkable  picture  of 
a  great  tragedy  talcing  possession  of  the 
souls  of  simple  hearers,  and  being  per- 
fectly understod  by  them.  And  how 
:  excellent  a  criticism  was  that  of  the 
peasant  girl,  'such  a  story  could  never 
end  well.'  There  could  hardly  be  a  better 
Instance  of  the  spiritual  insight  which . 
seems  Inborn  In  the  Russian.  One  feels 
disposed  to  wonder  how  many  English 
girls  of  the  same  clasg  and  age  would 
be  capable  of  such  a  comment?  Not 
many,  It  is  to  be  feared.  And  how  many 
English  dramatists — quite  popular  ladies 
and  gentlemen  too — have  lacked  the 
courage  to  be  faithful  to  Just  such  an 
artistic  perception  as  that  of  the  simple 
Russian  girl!" 

"Duty,"  a  comedy  by  Seumas  O'Brien, 
was  performed  by  the  Irish  Players  for 
the  first  time  in  London  on  June  28  at 
the  Coliseum.  The  Irish  Players  played 
It  In  Chicago  and  Boston.  The  author 
was  living  in  Lynn  last  season.  His 
comedy  Is  described  by  a  London  critic 
af,  a  saucy  little  satire.  "For  a  one-act 
play  'Duty'  is  long,  the  development 
of  the  situation  and  character  teing 
highly  elaborate;  but  there  is  not. a  dull 
moment  in  it,  and  there  are  many  richly 
humorous  ones."  "They  say,"  observes 
the  Head  Constable,  solemnly,  sitting  at 
the  table  and  drinking  himself  blind, 
"they  say  that  the  royal  Irish  constabu- 
lary are  the  finest  police  force  in  the 
ivorld.    I  often  wonder  what  the  others 


can   ^  ,  , 

hrook  says:  "And  of  course  every  Irish- 
man In  the  theatre  knows  that  the 
compliment  is  richly  deser  .ed.  and  that, 
iverc  It  otherwise,  the  fun  of  the  skit 
Vionid  lose  all  Its  charm."  j 
Tlio  London  Times  sal*  of  "The  Road  . 
lc>  R.-iebury,"  by  Harol'1  Hrighouse  (the  I 
Criterion.  June  18):  "His  people  are' 
married  and  given  in  marriage  in  about 
Bs  little  time  as  people  in  real  lite  take 
to  say,  'Good  morning,'  or  'When  will 
the  war  end?'  They  say  things  that  fit 
the  theatrical  situation  rather  than 
things  any  one  ever  does  say.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Brighouse's  personages  are  rather 
personified  ideas  (and  remarkably  fa- 
miliar Ideas  at  this  time  of  day)  than 
men  and  women  as  we  meet  them  every 
day,  outside  the  playhouse;  and  his 
play  has  thus  the  air  of  a  game,  of 
something  done  lor  a  whim  or  a  wager, 
lather  than  of  life  itself." 

James  T.  Tanner,  actor  and  librettist, 
died  June  18  in  a  London  nursing  honu^  / 
He  passed  cheerfully  and  with  a  plucky 
.spirit  through  the  final  stages  of  cancer. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  handed  to  a 
Daily  Telegraph  reporter  some  note.-!  of 
Ills  career,  saying:  "These,  old  friend, 
may   perhaps   come   useful  when  you 
come  to  write  my  obituary."  and  when 
the   physicians    found    it    difficult  to 
diagnose    his    malady    he  remarked. 
"After  all,  what  matter  how  it's  named 
if  they  are  unable  to  discover  a  cure." 
Born  in  London  In  1858,  he  began,  after 
a  private  school,  in  a  shlppin.?  office, 
•jut  ho  was  bound  to  be  8,n  actor,  so 
he  went  abT)ut .  In  a   humble  capacity 
^vith  a  travelling  stock  company.  He 
was  afterward  with  Alice  Lingard  in 
1  repertoire,  and  as  assistant  stage  man- 
ager.   General  manager  for  Van  Btcne. 
1  he    wrote   with    Herbert   Keene  "Tho 
1  Broken  Melody"  for  the  'cellist-actor 
As  a  "producer"  at  the  Old  Gaiety,  he 
wrote  with  Adrian  Ross  the  libretto  of 
"In  Town"  (Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 
1892).     As   librettist  to   the   Gaiety  he 
wrote,  alone  or  in  collaboration,  "My 
Girl,"    "Don    Juan,"    "The  Messenger 
I  Boy,"   "The  Toreador,"   "The  Orchid." 
"The  New  Aladdin,"  "Our  Miss  Gibbs," 
"The  Girl  on  the  Film."    He  al.so  wrote 
"A  Country  Girl,"  "The  Cingaleo,"  "Tho; 
Quaker  Girl,"   "The  Girl  from  Utah,"  1 

"The  Dancing  Mistress."  "If  none  of 
these  revealed  any  great  sense  of  liter- 
ary quality  on  the  liter's  part  they  at 
any  rate  showed  a  ready  knack  for 
quaint  characterization  and  amueing 
situation."  He  is  described  as  singular- 
ly modest  and  unpretentious,  a  man 
that  preferred  the  country  to  city  life, 
a  genial,  kindly  soul. 

Miss  Wish  Wynne  went  Into  "The 
Passing  Show"  at  the  Palace,  London. 
June  21.  She  brought  "to  the  bustling 
stage  of  revue  the  quiet,  ehy,  half-pa- 
thetic manner  which  we  know  is  her 
own  highly  individual  work.  By  contrast 
it  seems  quieter  than  ever."  Another 
critic  wrote:  "A  timid,  wishful  little 
woman,  with  a  "lost,  strayed,  or  stolen'^ 
air  about  her."  i 

Martin  Harvey  revived  at  the  Nev^ 
Theatre  "The  Only  Way."  the  best 
dramatization  of  Dickens  yet  accom- 
plished, and  also  the  most  effective  play 
with  which  he 'has  so  far  been  Inden- 
tifted.  „    ,  . 

So  far  as  amusements  go  Paris  ana 
London  seem  curiously  contrasted. 
Paris — the  gay  city — has  abandoned  the 
theatre,  unless  for  aid  of  soldiers,  and 
nothing  lightsome  has  a  chance.  In 
London  nothing  In  the  theatrical  line 
seems  to  have  a  chance  %ut  the  most 
frivolous.  Have  we  turned  history  up- 
side down?  Wiereas  a  French  author 
once  accused  us  of  taking  our  pleasures 
sadly,  we  seem  now  to  be  doing  our 
b^st  to  take  our  sorrows  gayly.— Dally 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Greln  has  this  to  say  about 
theatrical  conditions  in  London:  "The 
Rim  of  the  war  matinees  and  ozher  thea- 
trical performances  that  I  am  organizing 
Is  to  bring  solace  and  enjoyment  to 
those  of  our  own  people  and  those  ol 
our  allies  who  are  suffiering  Be.siaes.  1 
love  the  theatre,  and  it  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  see  so  many  thrown  out  of  work, 
toreadless,  penniless,  through  no  fault  ol 
my  own,  simply  through  the  war.  Tl}« 
profession  has  responded  admirably  Jo 
the  nation's  call,  and  yet  it  ha.'?  f-uffered 
piore,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  If  the 
theatre  worthily  plays  her  part  In  the 
great  struggle,  wlU  she  not  bo  entitled 
to  her  reward?  Are  we  then  going  to 
spend  money  on  useless  monuments — or 
will  the  National  Theatre  at  last  come 
into  her  own?  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
s-hould.  to  my  mind,  be  the  National 
Theatre,  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  as  the 
chief  of  the  profession  its  director.  .  .  . 
London  is  the  field  for  the  National 
Theatre.  She  Is  not  Insular ;  she  is  cos- 
mopolitan. She  is  the  rcfu.^e  the  safe- 
guard, the  home  of  all  workers  and  art- 
ists. Not  only  numerlcallv,  but  by  the 
constitution  of  her  populace,  she  Is  the 
hub  of  the  world.  She  must  c-ome  first ; 
she  must  have  her  national  theatre.  She 
must  have  her  repertory  theatre,  and  not 
halt  like  this  behind  the  provinces !  That 
is  what  we  should  be  worklnsr  for ;  that 
is  my  ideal!  At  the  moment  this  is  war 
time.  We  are  learning  to  Kok  on  many 
things  with  different  eyes.  We  are  real- 
izing the  part  the  stage  plays  In  cheer- 
ing and  heartening  those  who  have  to 
.struggle  and  endure." 

"Au  Coin  Joll"  Is  a  play  performed  by 
the  Grand  Guignol  at  the  Coronet  ITie- 
atre.  London.  Pomet  Is  an  innkeeper 
whose  father  was  murdered  over  20 
years  before  the  action  of  the  play.  Po- 
met. by  hard  work  and  geniality,  has 
rained  customers  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
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Oer.  A  morose  stranger  one  iay  a.iks  for 
ab.ilnthe.  and  in  conversation  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  Is  the  murderer.  Poniet  in 
Dbout  to  kill  him  when  he  remcmbera 
that  another  crime  In  the  Inn  would  ruin 
the  business.  So  the  murderir  l.s  shown 
the  door  and  Pomet,  smiling,  welcomes 
new  guests. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Ix>ndOB  sta*o  after  her 
lecturing  tours  In  Australia  and  the 
United  States  on  July  2.  in  aid  of  the 
Invalid  Kitchens  of  London,  appearing 
in  a  new  ballet  pantomime.  "The  Prin- 
cess and  the  Pea."  playing  the  p^irt  tt 
a  fairy  queen  to  Mme.  Adeline  Genee'S 

princess.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (June 
£8)  said: 

"The  two  grandchildren  of  Miss 
Terry  who  are  making  their  debut  at  a 
Haymarket  charity  performance  this 
week,  belong  to  the  sixth  successive 
generation  of  stage  performers  furnish- 
ed by  the  famous  actress's  family.  This 
must  surely  constitute  a  record.  In 
several  other  families— such  as  the 
Comptons.  the  Farrens.  the  Emerys, 
and  the  Grossmiths— three  successive 
generations  have  shown  as  public  enter- 
tainers. Heredity  seems  to  count  for 
more  among  acting  folk  than  among 
writers  or  painters.  Thackeray  left  a 
daughter  who  has  won  fame  In  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Marcus  Stone  has  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
there  are  other  cases  of  both  father 
and  son  being  distinguished  artists  or 
authors.  But  It  seems  Impossible  to 
recall  any  where  the  talent  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  grandson  as  well." 

What  Is  the  valtie  of  a  stolen  manu- 
script of  an  unproduced  play?  The  au- 
thor had  to  set  a  value  in  a  law  suit  last 
week.  In  such  a  case  the  bias  is  natu- 
rally In  favor  of  the  play.  But  I  once 
(In  search  for  a  lost  umbrella  a4  New 
Scotland  Yard)  encountered  a  friend  who 
had  lost  the  only  copy  of  his  play  In  a 
cab,  and  had  come  In  search  of  It.  It 
was  produced,  for  the  cabman  was  hon- 
est. What  was  the  value  by  which  to 
fix  the  cabman's  remuneration?  My 
friend's  bias  swung  to  modesty.  He 
fixed  the  worth  of  his  play  at  the  cost 
of  typewriting.  The  cabman  got  a  shill- 
ing—more than  my  friend  ever  got  from 
his  play.— Dally  Chronicle. 

Another  Grand  Guignol  play  new  to 
London  was  "La  Revenante."  by  Jean 
d'Aguzay  (Coronet  Theatre.  June  28).  An 
old  man  who  has  lest  his  reason  awaits 
the  return  of  his  young  wife  mdrdered 
10  years  before.  In  "Gardiens  de  Phare." 
by  Paul  Autier  and  Paul  Cloquemin.  a 
father  and  son  are  alone  on  a  lighthouse 
during  a  storm.  The  younger,  bitten  by 
a  dog,  develops  hydrophobia,  and  the 
father,  in  self-defence,  Is  obliged  to  kill 
him. 


Of  Percy  Grainger's 
Scandinavian  Suite 


Notes  Alwut 
Music,  Playen 

and  Singers  (June  24)  the  P  a  1 1 
Mall  Gazette  said  It  might  have  been 
written  on  the  composer's  return  from 
one  of  his  visits  to  Grieg.  "Though  the 
personal  note  Is  present,  It  Is  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  remlnlscencea^jotac- 
tually  thematic,  but  of  treatmSk." 
Hurlstone's  posthumous  piano  quartet 
was  played  at  this  concert  with  an  All- 
Brltlsh  program.  "Although  In  no 
sense  strikingly  novel.  It  Is  so  clear 
and  so  skilfully  laid  out  that,  like  most 
of  his  chamber  music.  It  Is  sure  of  a 
welcome.  It  Is  In  any  case  better  than 
many  similar  products  from  across  the 
water  that  have  had  their  undeserved 
vogue.  Mr.  De  Lara  related  that  a 
violinist  had  come  to  him  that  very  day 
for  an  audition,  with  a  composition  by 
Brahms  for  her  exhibition  piece.  As 
Brahms  is  useless  for  these  concerts, 
he  asked  her  to  play  something  by  an 
English  composer,  but  her  repertoire 
did  not  include  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  experience  Is  not  new.  Most  of 
us  could  relate  similar  episodes;  but 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  De  Lara  that 
they  are  no  credit  to  the  Institutions  at 
which  these  budding  artists  are 
trained." 

It  appears  that  the  12-vear-old  pianist, 
Solomon,  is  the  victim  of  success  which 
has  "undermined  the  unsophisticated 
outlook  that  was  the  principal  charm 
of  his  playing,  and  substituted  the  be- 
ginnlng.s  of  a  more  mannered  style.  As 
yet  the  harm  is  not  great,  but  It  con- 
tains the  germ  of  future  trouble  for 
(  Which  probably  the  boy  Is  less  to  blame 
'than  his  admirers.  It  was  the  sophisti- 
cated attempt  to  be  consciously  expres- 
sive that  caused  some  pieces  In  his  first 
>  group  to  sound  a  little  smudgy." 

Jules  EcorchevlUe.  known  as  an  excel- 
lent writer  on  musical  subjects  and  a 
leader  of  modern  musical  thought  In 
France,  especially  In  sympathy  with  the 
Impressionist  movement.  has  been 
killed  In  battle  fighting  as  an  officer  in 
the  French  army. 
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As  most  of  us  know/  "iho  late  i 
CummJngs  was  a  recognlied  auLhoiii:. 
on  Handel  and  all  that  concerned  him 
and  hla  works,  and  it  is  not  without 
Interest    to    recall    that   only    a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  wrotn  an 
•nformlng  brochure  called  "Handel,  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  and  the  }I;irmoi.ioiis 
Blacksmith,"   In   which  he  dealt  svlth 
th«  great  composer's  association  with 
Cmnons   (where  James  Brydees,  nfvor- 
■vtird  Duke  of  Chamlos.  built  himself  a 
j';il:no)   and  disposed   of  .some  of  the 
.(lisiird  legends  that  have  grown  ur.  in 
coiiiiectlon  Willi   Handel's  api^olntiiient 
as    (h.-ipel-master   to   his   wealthy  pa- 
tiuii     Dr.  Cummings  pol-ited  out  how 
impiobablc  it  was  that  Handel,  in  ac- 
t  opting  that  nomination,  contempiatod 
resKUng  at   Canons,   or  that   he  ever 
niarle  a  lengthened  stay  In  that  neigh- 
borhood.   His  masque,  "Acls  and  Gala- 
tea,"  was.   however,  composed  at  the 
Instance  of  the  Duke,  and  performed  at 
Canons  on  or  before  Christmas,  171!). 
Nobody,   of   course,    now  attaches  the 
smallest  credence  to  the  ridiculous  story 
of  the  alleged  origin  of  the  famous  air 
and  variations  to   which  the   title  of 
"The  Harmonious  Blacksmith"  came  to 
be  attached.     In  Dr.   Cummlngs's  In- 
teresting little  book  precise  particulars 
are  given  of  the  authentic  history  of 
thiit  piece,  and  a  thoroughly  plausible 
exi'lnnation  furnished  of  how  the  com- 
piiHiiion  came  to  be  called  by  the  ro- 
liiMitic  name  which  still  clings  to  It. 
".\f  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
tluK-  was  In  the  city  of  Bath  a  firm 
oi  nmsic-!ieUers,  J.  and  W.  Lintern.  The 
son.   William,   had   in  his  youth  been 
apprenticed     to    a     blacksmith,  but. 
possessed  of  natural  musical  gifts,  hai 
assiduously   cultivated   them,    and  at-! 
t.iined  to  considerable  facility  as  a  pian-| 
ist.    He  frequently  played  for  the  delec- 
tJition  of  his  father  and  friends,  and  wa.'j 
ni(  knamed    by^  them    'the  harmonious! 
blacksmith.'    The  favorite  piece  of  the 
I-intern  circle  was  the  Air  with  Varia- 
tions from  Handel's  Fifth  .Suite,  copies 
of   which   were    frequently   asked  for. 
Lintern,  with  an  eye  to  business,  there- 
fore determined  to  publish  it,  and  very 
sagaciously   gave    the    piece    the  title 
which  would  identify  it  with  his  own 
pir.'ionality."     It  would  be  interesting 
tu  !;now  who  was  the  imaginative  genius 
who  invented   the  fable  about  Handel 
taking  shelter  from  a  storm  in  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  deriving  musical  In- 
spiration from  the  singing  and  hammer- 
ing of  the  blacksmith  as  he  worked  at 
his    anvil. — Dally    Telegraph  (London) 
June  19. 

A    Red    Cross  unit  "somewhere  in  . 
France"  has  improvised  a  band  with 
cardboard   trombones,   a  comb   and  r\ 
petrol  tin   for  a  drum.     "One  of  the 
nunor  surprises  of  the  great  war  has  | 
li.  rn    the   discovery   that   the    British  I 
sohller   has  a   genuine  love  for  good 
mu.slc.    The  Three  Arts  Club  Employ-  1 
ni  Mit  Bureau  has  quite  recently  sent  , 
out  a  seventh  concert  party  to  the  front, 
and  each  party  on  its  return  after  a  I 
fiutnlght  or  three  weeks'  tour  of  the 
different  Y.  M.  C.  A,  centres,  hospitals, 
r.  11.1  miliary  bases  has  the  same  story 
t,.  tell— thiee  concerts  a  day  given  to 
crowded  a,udlences  of  soldiers,  with  an 
o-.iTflow  audience  standing  nine  or  10 
f  ot  deep  outside  the  tent  or  hall  to 
ll.-fcn  to  the  music  through  the  open 
1  It  Is  the  best  music  that  Is 

nd  the  best  that  is  most  rap- 
i'..ri>u>;y  received.    It  Is  a  usual  Item 
'or  the  program  for  a  classical  Tlolln 
polo  to  be  encored  four  times." 

1 !  n  Is  an  excellent  criticism  of  LlMt's 
"This  is  a  work  which  puts  a 
train  on  the  power  of  Its  inter- 
.  hold  the  attention,  for  it  Is  of 
■!.Tblo  length,  and  In   the  very 
"f  it  are  stretchr.^  of  strained 
that  create  a  droar:,   void  for 
scnt-day  listener.    Neither  this 
:  other  player  could  completely 

'  1  ridge  these  pases,  but  M.  Moislevitsch 
:  it  only  held  the  attention  during  the 
'     ■  -he  conveyed  something  of  his 
ling   temperament    to    the  au- 
nd  Induced  thorn  to  take  the  work 
i.sly  as  he  Intended.    In  nn  In- 
irilist  that  lndicat?s  something 
'     nan  mere  talent."      As  fnr  the 
■  Sonata  Vir.einianesque"  by  the  Vlrgin- 
.  n   John   Powell  plaved  at  the  same 
•  I  r. cert,  the  Pall  Mall  Gaze'.te  remarked, 
i'  "needs  to  be  a  somewhat  finer  work 
1  1  n  tone  for  so  hideous  an  ad.1ecilve." 

'     "Mademoiselle  FIfl"  wa.'? 
rformed  in  London  by  tho 
.  Company.   Mr.  Montagu- 
i;uan  Ici  t  ired  on  the  opera  Ju.«t  tin., 
i  iie.    11c  .said  Cul  preached  strcnuou.'ily 
tliat  Ui^sslan  music  should  oe  nat  on.al 
In  character;  that  composers  should  re- 
sort to  native  writers  as  tar  as  possible, 
find  that  folksongs  should  be  employed 
r>s    thematic    material    whenever  op- 
1  '.rtunliy  offered;  but  in  "Mademoiselle 
1  I  ft"   ho  went  to  Maupassant   for  tlie 
I  xt.  and  tl)e  opera  contains  Geiman 
(.lid  French,  but  no  Russian  folksongs. 
The  lecturer  might  have  added  that  Cui 
for  other  librettos  went  to  Heine,  V'ctor 
Hugo  and  Jean  Rlchepln.    By  the  wav 
Cul,  as  professor  of  fortlflcatlons.  taught 
the  present  Tsar.    Among  tho  technical 
paraphlcts  he  has  published  is  "Belgium. 
>  -it\verp  and  Brlalmont." 
riio    general    commanding    the  11th 
11  arm.v  corps  has  taken  to  cen- 
llio   programs   of   piiolio  band 
ince.u,    which   lie   flnd.>j  dcplor- 
■  'i-innce 


1.1  gre!ilii<!.<is  of 
I  be  no  more, 
ties,  but  In- 
,,i.',  .Sriioeubeig  and  the 
It  is  a  providential  cir- 
(11,  lu,.  II,  I  Germany  has  a  large 
native  supply  -^^  <J«"  ^1"^ 

pressing  enoush  oven  for  the  s HuaUon 
in  which  Germany  finds  hcrself.-Pall 
Mall  Gassetle.  „    ,        .  . 

There  is  something  peculiarly  sad  In 
the  card  that  ha»  reached  me  announc- 
ing the  death  on  June  13  of  Leon  Ums- 
kopf,  who  for  25  years  had  been  con-| 
ductor-in-chief    of    the   "Grands  Om- 
cert.3  du  Kursaal  -  at  Ostend.    Ihe  card 
states    a   have    taken    the   libeity  of 
translating  it)  that  "in  the  absence  of 
the  family,  who  are  held  up  m  Bel- 
gium  by   the   Gorman    occupation  a 
ironp  of  devoted  friends  assisted,  with 
grief,  at  the  flna!  moments,  a.id  at  the 
funeral  of  M.   Kinskopf,  wno  died  'it 
Deauvlllc-sur-Mer  in  the  »3d  year  of  his 
aee     The  bodv  has  been  provisionally 
deposited  in  the  cemetery  at  Deauv.lle, 
but  will   be    exhumed    when  circum- 
stances permit  of  its  transference  to 
the  family  vault  of  the  Kinskopfs.  a 
Ghent  "    Mr.   Rinskopf  had  conducted 
more  than  once  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  at 
least  once,  moreover,  if  memory  serves, 
since  the  war  began.  '  All  f>:>^.^"e.,ters 
of  OsteDd  will  read  this  t^^^^^f  , 
notice  with  sorrow,  for  Mr.  Rin'^opf 
was  an  integral  part  of  Ostend  lu  the 
si<mmer  months.-Dally  Toilegraph.  June 

"^Mlss  Ethel  Grow,  "a  contralto  who 
comes  from  Chicago."  singing  in  Lon- 
:  don  for  the  first  time  June  21.  showed 
■  "a  taste  for  the  fombre  and  the  senous. 
'  and  so  persistently  did  her  choice  faU 
i  cn  songs  of  sorrow  and  of  death  that  a 


certain  sense  of  depression  was  almost 
Inevitably  bred,  a  depression  that  was 
only  deepened  by  the  fact  that  she  sang 
throughout  with  great  feeling  and  sin- 
cerity. Miss  Grow  has  a  voice  of  very 
fine  quality."  t 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  hearing  J.  JS- 
McEwcn'a  new  string  quartet,  "Biscay' 
(June  20),  was  moved  to  say:  "Tha 
■work  Is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of 
its  kind  written  by  any  native  composer 
recently,  and  a  proof  that  our  own  men 
can  turn  out  chamber  music  just  as 
attractive  as  that  of  any  other  modern 

school."  .  •  ,,  ,  »  ' 

"Though  the  recent  'Proms,  failed  to 
attract  large  audiences,  their  programs 
have  attracted  much  comment.  The  real 
point  of  them  has.  however,  scarcely 
been  mentioned.  Vp  to  a  few  years 
ago  tho  conservatism  of  our  audiences 
was  such  that  scarcely  any  conternpo- 
rary  music.  Gorman  or  other,  obtained 
a  hearing.  Then  an  awakening  took 
plaoa,  and  there  was  a  feverish  haste 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  music 
of  today.  But  yesterday,  too.  had  had  its 
masters,  whose  works  had  passed  un- 
heard. That  is  how  'Thamai'  and 
•Shcherazade.'  works  long  since  estab- 
li.shed  In  tho  international  repertory, 
were  hailed  as  novelties  when  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  brought  them  here.  And 
that  Is  how-  Mr.  Reecham,  who  knows 
the  repertory  at  least  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England,  con  compile  program, 
after  program  without  either  giving  dull 
music  or  falling  back  on  the  three  B's." 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  added  edltorlauj. ; 
"The  series  has  been  a  valiant  demon- 
stration of  the  resources  of  non-German 
music— a  demonstration  which  was  much 
needed  In  this  country.  But  we  hope 
that  the  boycott  of  Bach  and  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  will  not  be  carried  to 
absurd  lengths.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  them,  or  -with  any  representative 
of  the  older  and  saner  Germany.  Tho 
music  of  Schumann,  for  example,  seems 
to  many  of  uh  to  epitomise  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  desirable  in  the  old  Ger- 
man culture." 

Miss  May  Keon,  soprano,  of  Boston, 
gave  a  concert,  with  Leo  Schulz,  'cellist, 
and  Henri  Barron,  tenor.  In  Klng.ston, 
on  June  29,  and  was  warmly  applauded 
by  the  audience  and  the  local  press. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarked,  apro- 
pos of  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn's  piano 
recital  (June  28),  that  there  was  always 
something  "exceptionally  robust"  about 
her  playing.  "There  is  danger  that  it 
may  cease  to  be  an  advantage.  Logic- 
ally, if  you  diminish  your  resources  at 
the  pianissimo  end,  you  must  eventually 
take  to  thumping  in  order  to  secure  suf- 
flclant  dynamic  variety.  In  the  two 
Beethoven  minuets  Miss  Peppercorn 
thumped."  "We  once  heard  this  plani,':t 
In  Boston,  a-nd  then  wondered  at  the 
consideration   shown   her   by  London 

'"sain't-Saons's  new  symphonic  episode! 
"Hall  California:"  was  performed  fo:- 
the  first  time  at  San  Francisco  June  IT. 
A  critic  wrote  "  'Hail  California'  is  n>n, 
a  preat  composition,  except  for  the 
place  time  and  occasion.  'Written  for  1 
the  occasion.'  in  fact.  Is  heard  all 
thro;i8h  it.  A  n.ative  composer  of  any- 
thing like  the  ability  of  Salnt-Sear.s 
must  have  found  something  distinctively 
Callfomian  something  rugged  and  ele- 
mental, perhaps,  lor  such  a  c  imposition. 
This  was  not  to  have  been  cxpectt  d  oi  a 
man  who  had  never  visited  the  We-;t, 
however;  and  Saint-Seana  has  written 
Just  what  was  expected.  'The  Land  of 
Sunshine,  Frnit  and  Flowers'  is  well 
'  pictured  from  the  viewpoint  ol  the 
Imaginative  stranger  who  looks  upon 
California  as  a  sort  of  Edeni-  and 
overly-horticultural  region  with  the 
warni  and  lazy  breezes  gently  waftin? 
the  fragrance  of  orange  blossom.s  and 
roses  through  the  wondrous  gardens 
where  the  mocki.ngblrds  sing." 

Frank  Bridge's  music  founded  on  the 
tune  "Londonderry  Air,"  played  by 
London  String  quartet  June  ,28,  led  t!i 


Pall  Mall  Gazeto  ^HHUP  "ll>'<" 

was  nothing  mechanical  Koout  the  troal- 
ment.    To  quote   Bergson  on  another 
subject.    It  was  the  spirituallzatlon  of 
matter  and  not  tho  mechanization  of 
the  spirit.   It  was  a  lyrical  utterance  In 
praise  of  a  fine  old  melody."  Eugene 
Ooossens'B  "Phantasy"  was  also  P^sed. 
"Unlike  some  other  works  to  which  tJie 
same  title  has  been  affixed   it  la  full 
of  fantasy.  It  Is.  in  fact,  so  highly  Im- 
aginative  that   one   Instinctively  sus- 
pacts  a  poetic  program,  probably  of  a 
most  fantastic  kind.    Yet  no  program 
is  necessary.  The  music  has  In"""^  and 
poetrv  of  Its  own  that  needs  no  literary 
concordance.    It  is  full  of  quaint  con- 
tours that  recall  a  little  Stravinsky  of 
the  -Fireworks'  and  'Fire-Bird  period- 
and  even  at  times  the  more  recent  Stra- 
vinsky. Maye  one  call  It  the  'Fire-Fly  7 
But  It  would  be  unjust   to  say  that 
Ooossens  is  Influenced.  He  has  merely 
done  as  other  composers  before  him, 
,  very  sensibly  profited  by   the  exper^. 
ments  of  his  elders.  Of  actual  imUat  on. 
however   artful,    he   stands  acquitted, 
and  he  has  produced  a  ^^^'""^l^rih^ 
I  the  difficulties  of  which  P'-^i'lded  the 
severest  test  yet  applied  to  the  admlr- 
1  able  ensemble  of  the   London  blrin=  i 
I  quartet." 

Y<;nve   de  Pachmann  and  Mme.  Els.i 
Stralla,  soprano,  wx-re  together  in  tv 
Albert    Hall.    London  Mr 
Ysave  was  In  "magnificent  form. 
de  Pachmann  was  "In        ^'^^tinf  Ws 
certed  at  the  difficulty  of  getting  his 
merriment  across  the  footlights  Into  so 
S  a  space,"  and  In  Chopin's  Noc- 
turne in  G  minor  he  obtained  grada- 
Uons  of  tone  "within  the  reach  of  few' 
Uvlng  pianists."    Mme.  Stral la's  voice, 
-rmuslcal  combination  of 
freshness,  produces  a  splendid  q"a"t> 

The  story  which  an  officer  of  the 
Irish  Rlfies  tells  In  the  Morning  Post 
today  of  his  men  going  Into  attack  on 
he  mh  inst.  singing  "There  is  a  Green 
Hill  Far  Away"  is  only  cne  of  many 
similar  records.  Needless  to  say,  the 
fighting  that  followed  .was  «"  t'^^  '''^^'^g 
est  plane  of  British  courage;  on  this 
occasion,  too.  It  had  the  deadliest  ot 
consequencea  for  tho  onemy  The  point, 
however,  of  the  story  lies  in  its  oMer- 
C  one  further  proof  of  the  fact  that 
jthe  comio-song-slnglng  '^o"'=eptlon  of 
'  our  soldiers  at  the  front  becomes  less 
and  less  a  complete  one  as  the  oays  go 
hv— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  i- 

A  new  trio  by  John  Ir-.land  waa 
played  in  London  June  29.  'The  coo^ 
^ser  has  for  .some  time  showed  signs 
^  being  in  the  throes  of  a  musical  lo-, 
birth  He  has  considerably  remodelled 
his  style  and  with  the  experience  ^-ained 
in  the  process  he  may  be  said  to  ha\<. 
found  himself.  The  new  trio  is  In  many 
wa.ys  a  fine  work.  The  wea.c  point  i.-; 
that  a  kind  of  an  achroni.-;m  exists  be- 
tween the  idiom  he  now  employs  and 
the  Ideas  it  expresses.  He  has  mac 
himself  master  of  a  modern  mote  ol 
expresoion  without  at  the  .same  time 
modernizing  himself,  so  that  he  siyos 
one  the  curious  imp'.ession  oi  lis.enin,- 
to  the  music  of  yesterday  iranslat'-U 
Into  the  vernacular  of  today  B'U  the 
Ideas  are  in  themselves  musically  good 
'and  attractive.  A  brief  moment  In  th: 
Introduction  to  the  finale  even  gave  an 
impression  of  greatness.  The  con;iioser| 
is  obviously  on  a  path  that  leads  .^om  >- 
j  where,  but  he  needs  to  shalce  hini.sfit 
free  from  some  lingerlng'phrases  if  l  e 
is  to  prove  himself  a  knight  of  the 
newer  chivalry." 

Gottfried  Keller's  romanc?,  "A  Villa.no 
Konieo  and  Juliet,"  on  which  Frcdciiok 
Delius  based  an  opera  has  been  pub- 
lished with  an  introduction  liy  IScilh 
Wharton.  .     ,      ^  , 

Mr  Edward  Evans,  Jr.,  having  heard 
Florent  Schmitfs  46th  Psalm  in  London, 
declares  that  it  is  "one  of  the  big  things 
in  recent  French  music."  Would  that  It 
tould  be  performed  here  1iv  the  fulj 
gymphony  Orchestra  and  the  reorganized 
Cecilia  Society  under  a  competent  con- 
ductor! 


Henry  Axthnx  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Jones  on  tre   of  idea*" 

Burlesque  Plays  a  buriesque  al- 
legory, published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
(^mpany,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  tells 
why  ho  has  never  written  a  burlesqn. 
for  the  English  stage.  ,,1— 
•■Of  the  productions  of  the  late  Vic- 
torian stage,  Gilbert's  ^^^^^'^'i^^J'f!^' 
It  not  the  1,-rcaiest.  yet  certainly  tha 
most  charmln.*?.  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
«on,  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  most 
satisfying.    But  Gilbert        "  .''j^/Jl'Jti'g" 
smite  the  great  vices  and  inslnceriues 
of  his  time.    Perhaps  he  ^'^f  not  aware 
that  they  existed.    He  would  not  have 
been  puMessf.il  in  the   theatre  It  he 
had    attacked    them.     So    he  merely 
«cratched  at   small   social  and  pollU- 
cl    folMes  and  infirmities,  and  he 
mains  a  dcll.?UtfvU  dllettant  In  eatfx^ 
A  measure  of  Gilbert's  views  and  aim. 
is  given  in  the  fact  that  he  never  al- 
owed  a  word  or  an  Idea  to  str&y  Into 
Sa^-oy  opera  that  could  give  his  young 
fa^lv  of  15  a  bint  that  she  was  not  a 
K  ee  wax  doll.    It  Is  not  a  coniplet^ 
iTew  of  human  life  which  Prodalma 
that  we  are  all  large  wax  dolls  It 
vV  wllh  trtake  Gilbert  for  a  .evoat  sa- 
tirist   a   great  burlesque   writer,  we 
;,u!t  not  mention  Aristophanes,  Rabe- 
lals    swift    Butler  of  Hudlbras.  Butler 
of  TTrehwon.  or  Lord  Byron. 
°  "fhavTldng  Cherished  three  hopes  for 


'Ecclesrastl  -and  to  wriU  » 

buriesque  f.. 

"What  a  jollv.  riotous.  InstrucUv*  art 
burlesque  might  be  on  tho  English  ^4 
American  stage!    What  a  joaring  tew* 
of  healthy  laughter  it  might  provide  foP 
our  cltlzen.s!    Comedy  pricks  us  "WiOi  » 
rapier  through  our  correct  convenUonaX 
everv-day  dress.     Irony   kisses  us  on 
the  cheek  while  it  slyly  -stabs  us  unde> 
the  fifth  rib.    Buriesque  strips  us  bare 
to  the  skin,  and  then  lays  on  with  biud- 
geons  and  clubs  and  nine-tails,  while 
it  romps  and  shouts  around  us.  Comedy 
can  best  deal  with  Knaveries  and  follle* 
and  vices  and  shams  as  th^y  aro  shown 
In  individuals.    Bnrlesaue  can  best  deal 
with  knaveries  and  follies  and  vices 
and  shams  as  they  are  shown  in  com- 
munities. ,     ,        .  , 
"How  manv  falsities  and  solemn  fool- 
erle.?  and  hypocrisies  rankly  flourish  In 
English   and    American    Ufa.    and  caU 
loudly    for    the    reckless,  boisterous 
whacks  and  thumps  that  only  burlesque 
can  adminif  tor! 

"Every  di:..  erning  American  who  vla- 
ited  England  in  the  10  years  preceding 
the  war  must.  I  -am  sure,  liavo  been 
ti  ick  with   the  immense  po.ssibiliUea 
lOngllsh  life  offered  to  the  burlesque 
But  in  place  of  genuine  bur- 
(■  we  had  the  witless  banalities  and 
■rring  indecencies  of  musical  com- 
.  .1  ,  ' supported  as  it  was  by  aU  that 
was   powerful   and   fashionable   in  the 
press  an^  in  .--.ociety.      V.'e  trust  that 
war  will  cleanse  a%'ay  many  of  ©nr 
En«lish     falsi. ies  .  and     fooleries  and 
hvpocrlsios.     But  buriesque  would  nave 
been  much  cheaper  and  more  amusing 
—though  perhaps  not  so  eftectlve  or 
permanent.  ,  _» 

"If  I  had  followed  mv  natural  bent 
I  should  have  planned  'The  Theatre  o« 
Ireas"  within  a  succinct  framework, 
and  written  it  as  a  play.  But  what 
dramatist  today,  with  any  knowledge  of 
what  buriesque  is,  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  produce  a  burlesque  of  national 
and  municipal  follies  and  knaveries  and 
siiams,  with  the  certainty  of  thereby 
damaging  his  reputation  with  playgoers 
and  ruining  his  manager?  I  hava 
therefore  thrown  'The  Theatre  of  Idea* 
Into  narrative  form." 

A  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


Mr.  Alfred  Bhrliardi,  a  German- 
American   member  of  the  Passaic 
I  (N.  J.)  board  of  education,  suggests 
•  a  new  tune  for  the  national  hymn 
■"America,"  and  advises  its  introduc- 
lion  in  the  public  schools.    The  tune 
I  has  been  composed  by  one  James  J. 
McCabe,  a  Brooklyn  school  superin- 
tendent.'   There  is  objection  to  the 
old  familiar  tune  becaure  V.  ia  the 
frame  as  that  of    "God    Save  the 
Kin.!?."   But  do  not  Mr.  Ehrhan.t  and 
.ither  German-Ameucans'know  that 
this  same  tune  is  the  Saxon  nations, 
hymn— introduced  by  Weber  in  hk- 
"Jubilee"  overture— and  is  thr  tunc 
to  which  a  universally  German  na- 
tional song  is  sung? 

The    origin    of    several  national 
hymn  tunes  has  been  disputfed.  Who 
wrote  "God  Save  the  King  ;?    It  is 
uenerally  attributec:  to  Henry  Carey, 
but  other  composers  are  named  and  1 
•it  Is  claimed  by  some,  though  absurd.  | 
ly    that  it  was  composed   by  the  ^ 
Florentine    LuUi,   who,   settling   in  1 
Paris  became  a  glory  of  tho  French 
operatic  stage.    Rouget  de  Lisle  was  ' 
honored   in  Paris  on  the  national 
festal   day,  and   yet   musical   anti- , 
quarians  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  melody  of  the  "Marseillaise 
was  taken  from  a  compositiO'i  by  't 
German  composer   of  ecci^^siRStlcal 
music    There  has  been  dispute  con- 
cerning the  authorship  ot  the  drink- 
ing song  •  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven, ' 
the    almost    unsin;able   tune  Ion? 
Known  in  this  country  as  "The  Sta.' 
Spingled  Banner." 

There  have  been  many  attempts 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  "Yankee 
Doodle."  -The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" or  "America."  as  a  national 
'inthenl.  There  was  talk  for  a  time 
of  Mathlas  Keller's  "American 
Hvmn,"  made  here  in  Boston;  but 
wiio  now  remembers  the  words  or 
the  tune?  Later  attempts  have  not 
!  oen  more  succesaful.  In  1S61  a 
committee  in  New  York  offered  a 
pi-lze  of  $500  for  the  best  "National 
Hymn."  It  was  said  that  115t) 
"anthems"  were  sent  in.  No  one  o. 
them  was  found  worthy,  but  the 
competition  led  Richard  Grant 
White  to  write  an  excellent  roono- 
yraph  on  the  sub.ject.  and  "Orpheus 
C  Ken*'  burlesqued  the  style  01 
Longfellow;  Everett.  Whittier 
Holmes    Kmerson.   Bryant.  Morris. 


>\  lUi.-.      A  -i'       '        '  ■  '  ,  , 

.arodles  Cha:  a:e  among  the  best  m 
American  literature 

It  is  too  late  In  the  day  to  invent 
-nother  tune  for  -My  Country  'tis  of 
The-  "  The  old  tune  has  been  com- 
mon properly.  In  this  country  it  Is 
nseparahly  connected  witl.  sacred 
.associations.  The  people  Ivnr.w  it. 
ihey  love  it.  they  sing  it.  (Jermans 
m  Germany  have  not  disdained  to 
rse  It  Why  should  German-Araerl- 
rans  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
I,e  more  sensitive?  Why  shou  d 
thev  dictate  to  native  Amc: leans  In 
he"'natter  of  their  national  anthems? 


'I'lic  III. 'St  f.iollsli  m;in  in  the  i'art;i  l» 
...w  lii.Iubllably  llvin<t  una  breathir.B.  and 
iiil  I'^is  niorninx  or  lately  cat  breakfast. 
II nd  is  oven  now  UlscstlnR  the  ."same;  anil 
looks  out  on  the  worl'i  with  his  illm  horn- 
oves.  Btid  Inw.irdly  forms  some  unspeak- 
able theory  thereof;  yet  where  shall  the 
autheiillially    Existing   be    personally  met 

Iwlthl  Can  one  of  us,  otherwise  than  by 
iruess.  know  that  we  have  BOt  slwht  of 
liim,  hav»  or.-.lly  communed  with  him? 

A    Diplomatist's  Fate. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

These    "diplomatic    negotiations"  re- 
mind me  of  certain  lines: 
■]  lie  Consul  (pioted  JVlrkefort. 
.Villi  I'nffemlorf,  nnil  (.Jrotliis. 
Anil  proved   from  Vnttill   Kxceedinjily  well 
Siieli  n  dend  must  be  quite  ntrocloiis. 

But  what  became  of  the  learned  oon- 
suT.'  The  barbarous  Dcy  •■strangled 
him  in  iii.s  prating."  By  the  way.  can 
any  one  toll  me  the  name  of  the  author 
quoted  above?  Was  it  Southey?  I  wish 
lo  use  thofee  lines  in  the  claboiatc  eh«p- 
ler  "Diplomacy"  in  my  colo.ssal  work. 
'Man  at-  a  rolitlcal  and  Social  Beast" 
(as  yet  unfinished). 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Boston,  .July  17. 


1  and  in  deference  u.  ^"^T  util^'  ■■ixl'-— 
he  preferred  inurderin«  a  Utile 

llEd. 


"Civilatlon." 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  leads  us  to  mcd-^ 
nation  on  civilization.    The  word  has 
been  worked  overtime  of  late.  Countless 
I>aKos    have    been    written  concerning 
civilization,    culture,    "Kultur."  Why 
not  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  um:  , 
hereafter    the    word    "civilatlon."     De  ! 
Qulncey  ini'orms  us  that  we  owe  It  lo  ' 
Or.  William  Maginn.    One  of  his  pe- 
culiar opinions  was  this:  that  no  man. 
however  much  he  might  tend  toward.-j  | 
civilization,  was  to  be  legarded  as  hav- 
ing absolutely  reached  Its  apex  until  ho 
was  drunk.    "Previously  to  which  eon- 
summation,  a  man  might  be  a  prom- 
ising subject  for  civilization,  but  other- 
wise than  in  posse  it  must  be  pi  em.-i- , 
luie:  so  he  mu.«t  be  considered  as  mm-e  I 
or  les^  of  a  savage.    This  doctrine  he  I 
naturally   published   more   loucJly   liian  ] 
ever  as  ho  was  himself  more  and  nioi-e  ' 
removed  from  all  suspicion  of  barb.irlc' 
.sobriety.    He  then  became  an.xious,  \vith 
teais  in  liis  eyes,  to  proclaim  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  civiliza- 
tion.    But,   as  such  an  odiously  long 
word  must  ever  be  distressing  to  a  gen- 
iloninn  taking  his  ease  of  an  evening, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,   he  abridged  it 
always  .tftcr  10  P.  M.   into  'civilatlcii.' 
.Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  word..  And 
I  therefore,  upon  entering  tt  In .  my  { 

neological  dictionary  of  Knglish.  ma- 
I  Irlculated  it  thus:  'Civilatlon,  by  clllp- 
;  sis,  or  more  properly  by  syncope,  or, 

rigorously   speaking,    by   hiccup,  from 

civilization.'  " 


IN  "ESS"  OR  "TRIX" 


One  Jowett. 

As  tiie  'World  Wags  : 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  the 
exact  words  of  the  following  p.jem?  I 
do  not  swear  that  the  lines  are  letter 
i.erfect ; 

.My  name  i«  Benjamin  Jowett. 
I'm  muster  of  IfblUol  eoll«  i.'e: 

If  there's  niiKl-.t  to  lie  kiioxvii.  |  know  It, 
And  what  I  don't  kuoiv  isn't  knowleil;:e. 

Does  this  refer  to  the  renowned  Dr. 
Jowett  whose  classical  translali  )n.s  have 
found  a  resting  place  on  making  a 
library  shelf?  It  so,  how  .I'd  this  on- 
fortiinr.te  claim  to  orrfniscience  arise?  I 
already  suspect  some  roguery  of  the  Tom 
Urown  variety.  SNYPERIUS. 

Boston.  July  16. 
,  Yes,  these  lines  refer  to  the  eminent 
Dr.  Jowett.  Some  say  that  while  he 
t^xerted  a  remarkable  Influence  lie  was 
not  a  (Jreek  scholar  of  the  lirst  rank  In 
siiite  uf  his  excellent  translation  of 
I'lato.  You  will  find  amusin?.;  carica- 
tures of  Jowett  and  I'ater  in  Mallock's 
"New  Republic."  Only  a  few  days  ago 
we  read  a  story  about  Jowett.  It  was 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetta 
apropos  of  St.  Alban'.<  Da  v.  the  day  of 
Kngland's  first  martyr,  "a  lorde's  sone. 
which  was  a  well-dysposcd  and  semtly 
yonge  man."  He  was  killed  by  the 
Romans  tor  personating  a  Uritinh  priest 
whose  life  he  wished  to  save.  Js  it  right 
to  tell  a  lie  In  a  good  cavise?  Jowet't 
was  asked  to  solve  this  ethi.-al  problem. 
He  answered  :  "Well.  1  suppose  I  should 
do  It,  t)ut  I  would  not  attempi.  to  justify 
It.  and  I  would  try  not  to  ihlnk  aljout  it 
..fterwards."  Kant,  ty  the  way,  who 
•rild  that  the  main  characteiistic  i.f  the 
I'-nglish  as  a  nation  was  Iheir  .severe 
reverenee  for  truth,  went  so  far  n.s  to 
1  ule  that  if  a  murderer,  pursuing  a  jier- 
son  with  an  avowed  purpos-j  of  killing 
i  im,  were  to  ask  of  a  third  person  by 
what  road  the  fugitive  had  lied,  that 
l  erson  is  bound  to  give  him  true  in- 
formation. It  is  said  that  Kant  once 
:  .  iiily  illustrated  his  own  imaginary 
murderer  pursued  him  tor 
r-e  miles  on  the  high  niad  with 


In  countries  now  at  war  women 
are  doing  work  usually  thought 
peculiar  to  man:  drivers  and  con- 
ductors of  street  cars  and  busses, 
ticket  takers  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  so  on.  A  London  girl 
was  applauded  for  freeing  a  boot- 
black for  the  fighting  line,  although 
women  bootblacks  have  been  seen 
by  travellers  near  the  railway  station 
at  Zurich.  The  question  is  raised  in 
England  why  women  should  not 
shave  customers  as  well  as  cut  and 
dress  the  hair.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  movement  in  London  to  estab- 
lish "lady  barbers." 

How  shall  working  women  be  dis- 
tinguished from  men  in  the  same 
calling?  By  the  suffix  "ess"  or 
"trix"?  "Poetess"  and  "authoress" 
are  going  out  of  fashion;  why  should 
there  be  "upholsteresses,"  "em- 
broideresses,"  and  similar  guides  to 
sex?  When  Mrs.  Rosa  Leland  took 
upon  herself  the  management  of  the 
Leland  Opera  House  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  there  was  a  lively  discussion,  not 
confined  to  the  town,  whether  she 
should  there  be  a  "coUectress?"  A 
manageress.  She  herself  insisted 
that  she  was  a  manager.  Mary  Mit- 
ford  -was  guilty  of  coining  unnoces- 
■sary  words.  She  wrote  of  a  young 
creature  living  like  a  "hermitess;" 
of  an  "elegant  young  woman,  a 
negotiatrix;"  she  even  described  her- 
self as  a  "metaphysicianess,"  but  had 
the  grace  to  ask  Tier  correspondent 
whether  the  word  existed.  Why 
should  there  be  "collectress?"  A 
youg  woman  advertises  herself  as  a 
"piatiiste,"  not  knowing  that^  this' 
word  in  French  is.  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  inales  and  females. 

Too  many  women,  however,  who 
would  prefer  to  be  called  a  "man- 
ageress" are  remiss  in  indicating 
their  sex,  or  their  condition  as  spin- 
ster, wife  or  widow  in  their  cor- 
respondence. A  letter  is  signed:  "J. 
B.  Lister,  M.  D."  The  writer  may 
be  a  woman.  An  appeal  for  charity 
is  signed  "Dorcas  Jones."  How  is 
she  to  be  addressed  by  one  that  has 
not  the  honor  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance? Is  Dorcas  a  "Miss''  or  a 
"Mrs."?  In  times  past  there  was 
confusion.  In  England  married  and 
unmarried  were  often  called  "Mis- 
tress." In  old  France  "Madamo- 
iselle"  was  the  name  given  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  whose  husband  was  not 
noble.  Today  one  answering  "Dorcas 
.Tones"  runs  the  risk  of  offending, 
whether  he  address  her  as  "Mrs"  or 
"Miss."  The  prudent  man  makes  an 
imposing  but  illegible  flourish  with 
a  large  "M"  before  "Dorcas"  on  the 
envelope.  If  he  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  a  wife,  he  may 
not  know  the  husband's  Christian 
name.  The  uxorious  spouse,  if  Dor- 
cas Is  a  woman  of  advanced  ideate 
may  even  be  proud  to  be  known  as 
Mr.  Dorcas  Jones. 


It  is  reported  that  German  factories 
I  are  producing  cakes  with  "Gott  sstrafe 
England"  on  them.  This  leads  a  mad 
wag  of  an  Englishman  to  remark  that 
the  Germans  are  now  eating  their  own 
words.  A  German  pastor,  Helnrlch 
Dallmeyer,  asks  in  Auf  der  Warte  what 
manner  of  Christianity  prevails  In  Ger- 
many. Others,  laymen,  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  tempted  to  ask  this 
question,  in  view  of  the  German  jubila- 
tion over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanla 
and  the  performances  in  Belgium.  Pas- 
tor Dallmeyer  calls  on  his  government 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  the  motto 
"Gott  strafe  England,"  which  took  the 
place  of  "made  in  Germany,"  is  gradu- 
ally going  out  of  fashion  and  is  being 
replaced  by  "Hldekk,"  spoken  when 
1  two  persons  meet  or  drink  healths.  "It 
is  a  coined  word  composed  of  the  Initial 
letters  of  the  following  phrase:  'Haupt- 
sache  ist  dasa  England  Keile  kriegt.' 
which  can  be  translated  thus:  "The 
main  thing  Is  that  England  gets  a  good 
hiding."  " 


>,,!,..  •,-rriTT' 
vo  with  interest  that  children 
.  j  call  their  father  "Daddy,"  and 
"'e  /  nderlng  how  long  It  will  be  be- 
caal  jy  will  call  their  mother  "Maddy." 
(Viiy  not?  One  is  as  dignified  as  the 
other. 

I  next  observe  with  regret  that  some 
parents  call  their  children  kids  or  kid- 
dles, and  I  am  now  wondering  how  long 
it  will  be  before  the  children  turn  about 
and  call  their  parents  "He  goat"  and 
"She  goat."  Why  not?  One  Is  no  more 
vulgar  than  the  other.  As  for  mq,  I  can- 
not Imagine  how  anybody  can '  call  a 
child  (with  a  mind,  too)  by  any  such 
animal  title  as  that  of  the  offspring  of 
goats.  Just  think  of  it  the  next  time 
j  you  are  tempted  to  use  this  dreadful  ex. 
presslon:  Kid! 

Our  ancestors  never  committed  a  more 
grlevx)us  offence  against  language  than 
when    they    translated    Malachl  1.,  11: 
"From  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  its 
setting"  Into  "From  the  rising  of  the 
bun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same," 
for  in  that  way  they  deposited,  so  long 
as  the  Bible  lasts,  a  grievous  blunder 
into  our  language.    Ivook  at  what  we 
have  to  endure  owing  to  this  ignorance 
|of  theirs.    "He  bought  a  hat  and  came 
home  with  same  on:  "He  had  a  large 
llTactlce    and    was    devoted    to  same." 
j"Your  order  received.    Same  shall  have 
I  cur  immediate  attenticii  and  if  same  Is 
jnot  soon  delivered,  inform  us  of  game, 
land  same  shall  have  same  atten'lon  as 
it  should  have  had  it  first" 
I   Why  not  say:    "He  bought  a  hat  and 
Icame  home  with  it  on?"    "He  nad  a 
large  practice  and  was  devoted  to  it?" 
L\nd  so  on. 

People  simplify  spelling,  and  then  use 
.'longer  words.  "It"  has  two  letters. 
"The  same"  has  seven.  Then  thcro  is 
■'eliminate,"  which  I  call  a  sheep  word, 
ins  if  avoid,  escai)e,  get  rid  of,  and  so 
jfortli.  might  not  be  used  occasiona.ly  as 
a  change.  Do  not  forget  that  you  cannot 
"eliminate"  anything  unless  it  l.s  in.^ide 
of  somebody  or  something.  As  to  sheep 
words,  wait  a  while.  J  A  S 

Portland,  Me. 
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Dad,  Kid  and  "The  Same." 

It  seems  to  us  that  "J.  A.  S."  is  un- 
reasonable, wholly  unreasonable.  "Dad" 
is  a  good  old  word,  so  is  "daddy."  It 
by  no  means  denotes  di.srespect.  On© 
definition  Is  "a  term  of  respect  for  the 
aged."  We  like  to  hear  a  boy  call  his 
father,  whom  he  loves,  "dad"  to  his  face. 
I  Did  "J.  A.  S."  ever  see  the  comedy,  "My 
! Awful  Dad"?  "Would  he  prefer  to  have 
la  youngster  call  his  father  "The  old 
jman"?  Why  not  "middy"?    In  the  first 
I  place,  because  that  word  is  not  widely 
j  recognized,  if  It  exists  at  all.    (We  are 
far    from    large    dictionaries.)  "Dad" 
'and   "daddy"   for   "father"   are  nearly 
the  same  In  a  variety  of  northern  lan- 
I  guagos.    Shakespeare  knew  the  former 
word: 

j  I  was  never  so  bethrumpt  with  words 
I  Since  first  I  called  my  brother's  father 
dad. 

And  again,  "was  wont  to  cheer  his 
dad  in  mutinees."  In  Clare's  "Village 
Minstrel"  we  find:  "Begging  his  dad- 
dy's pretty  song  th«  while."  We  read 
in  Ann  Elizabeth  Baker's  "Northamp- 
tonshire Glossary"  the  following  gen- 
teel remark:  "The  names  of  parents, 
as  distinguished  in  the  three  different 
classes  of  socieliy,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing rude  lines,  which  also  give  the 
various  names  used  for  the  same  kind 
of  food,  in  the  progressive  stages  of 
society: 

Dad,   mam  and  porridge; 
Father,  mother  and  broth; 
Pa,  ma  and  soup. 
"Kid"  for  child  is  slang,  we  admit, 
'  but  because  a  "fond  paternal  ass"  likes 
I  to   characterize  his   hopeful   boy  as  a 
kid,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the  child 
I  to  call  his  mother  "Nanny." 
I     "J.  A.   S."  would  improve   upon  the 
I  King  James  version.      We  would  not 
I  have   "From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto    the   going    down    of    the  same" 
j  changed  for  all  that  the  sun  looks  on. 
Does  "J.  A.  S."  seriously  maintain  that 
I  they  who  use  "the  same"  or  "same" 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  were  thus  influ- 
enced by  Malachi  i.,  11.    He  does  not 
quote  the  line  correctly  or  In  its  full 
splendor.     "For,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  /down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles."   Would  he  have  it  "From 
sunrise  to  sunset"? 

"Eliminate.  Remove,  get  rid  of;  expel, 
as  waste  matters  from  tissues;  ignore 
(pari  of  a  question);  in  algebra  get  rid 
of  quantities  from  an  equation.  It  is  a 
good  word. 

Why  does  not  "J.  A.  S."  expend  time 
and  energy  in  protesting  against  hideous 
abbreviations,  as  "to  phone";  "to  wire": 
"I  received  a  wire";  or  words  as  "to 
wireless,"  "pretentious"  with  the  mean- 
ing sumptuous,  elaborate,  costly;  '.'ve- 
hicle" regarded  by  the  press  agent  as 
synonymous  with  stage-play.— lEd. 


Specified  Economies. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  discussion  of  economical  measures 
in  England  reminds  me  of  a  saying  re- 
corded by  Walter  Bagehot.  A  famous 
financier  said  to  him:  'If  you  want  to 
raise  a  certain  cheer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  make  a  general  panegyric  on 
'economy;  if  you  want  to  invite  a  sure 

1 /defeat,  propose  a  particular  saving." 
GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly,  July  17. 


CA.STLE  SQI'AKi:  I'-aby  .Mine,"  a 
farce  In  thi-ee  acts,  by  Afnrgaret  Mayo. 
The  cast:  j 

.^Ifn.l  Hardy  WIlllBm  P.  Cnrleton 

Jimmy  .Tlnkn  DouBld  Meek 

offliiT  FliiQlgon  Theodore  KrlelniH  • 

Ofili  er  Donovan  Robert  (  iipiTin  . 

O'FlHrety  Al  RohertH  , 

AgKle  MlHH  Betty  liurnli-oftt  ; 

Koua  Ml«»  Beatrice  Irfirlng  i 

.MuKBle  MNm  Murcla  WUH""""  • 

/.oiS   .vik-B  .Mary  Voung 

Yesterday's  performances  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  final  week  of  the  season 
at  this  theatre.  Miss  Mayo'a  farce  also 
concluded  the  season  of  1914.  The  final 
week  was  marked  'with  the  re-entry  of 
Miss  ."Vlary  Young. 

The  piece  is  now  more  or  less  familiar. 
As  a  farce  It  must  be  played  with  a 
rush,  the  complexities  are  a  delight  in 
the  consternation  they  produce  and  the 
dialogue  Is  of  the  day  as  wejl  as  being 
genuinely  funny.  L^st  night  the  com- 
pany played  with  the  requisite  snap; 
they  enjoyed  the  farce  themselves  as 
well  as  the  audience. 

But  Miss  Mayo's  farce  Is  an  enter- 
tainment for  many  reasons,  and  again 
we  enjoyed  the  misunderstandings  of 
the  newlyweds;  we  enjoyed  the  manner 
in  which  Zoie  prompted  the  return  of 
her  Immature  husband  and  vve  ap- 
plauded the  unwilling  Jimmy  Jinks, 
who  would  and  did  steal  two  babies  to 
please  Zoie  and  his  wife;  how  Alfred 
returned  and  found  himself  the  fa\^er 
"of  three,  of  three,"  and  threw  out  nis 
chest,  and  how  he  was  completely  dis- 
illusioned as  O'Flarety  claimed  his 
twins  and  Rosa  her  boy— these  are  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

><lss  Young  was  again  seen  as  Zoie. 
She  was  the  girl  wife  to  a  nicety,  petu- 
lant, pretty  In  repose,  hysterical  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  fool  her  husband,  i 

Mr.  Carleton  proved  himself  an  admir- ; 
able  farceur  in  the  exacting  role  of  Al- ' 
fred.  His  ecstacy  on  his  return  as  he 
found  himself  the  father  of  a  boy  had 
a  real  human  touch:  nor  did  he  handle 
the  youngster  as  a  bit  of  merchandise. 

Miss  Betty  Bamicoat  and  Donald 
Mee,c  made  much  of  their  respective 
parts.  And  last  of  all  Theodore  Frle- 
bus,  whom  we  have  In  turn  admired  as 
the  exquisite  and  the  villain  with  the 
staccato  laugh,  appears  this  week  in  th.j 
role  of  "one  of  the  finest."  a  part  wlta 
about  a  dozen  lines,  yet  treated  with  the 
skill  of  a  well  versed  actor. 

CHARLEY  CASE  WINS 

FAVOR  ATB.  F.  KEITH'S 

Comedian  Renews  His  Successes — i 
Excellent  All  Around  Bill.  | 

Chai-ley  Case  is  the  hit  of  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Every- 
body knows  Charley  and  everybody  for- 
gets the  hot  weather  when  he  begins 
to  talk  about  his  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

Cecil  Cunningham,  direct  from  the 
New  York  Winter  Garden,  is  another 
favorite  and  her  series  of  original  songs 
are  an  entertaining  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram. She  is  good  to  look  upon  and 
does  all  kinds  of  clever  things  with  her 
voice,  which  is  not  the  least  of  her 
attractions.. 

This  Is  the  third  and  final  week  of 
the  Melstersingers,  who  repeat  their 
latest  production,  -"At  the  Flag  Sta- 
tion," 'With  a  change  of  stings  this  v\^ek. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W'ilde  from  the 
London  Coliseum  give  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  the  old  art  of  .shadowgraph- 
I  ing.  Among  the  animate  shadows  which 
Mr.  Wilde  produces  are  the  faces  of 
President  Wilson  and  many  other  men 
in  the  public  eye. 

George  Howell  and  company  in  "The 
Red  Fox  Trot."  an  entertaining  com- 
edy, are  one  of  the  leading  attractions. 
The  scene  is  laid  In  the  living  room  of 
Jo/m  Walker's  home,  which  Is  In  dan- 
ger of  being  broken  up  by  his  pretty 
wife's  craze  for  the  fox  trot  and  other 
syncopated  dances,  but  It  all  ends  hap- 
pily with  an  old-fashioned  waltz  to  the 
tune  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  George 
Howell  is  John  Walker  and  Haze! 
Lawry,  Betty  Walker,  the  wife. 

Mae  Bronte  and  Ernest  Aldwell  are 
entertaining  in  "A  Board  Walk  Flirta- 
tion" and  Ota  Gygi,  court  violinist  to 
I  the  King  of  Spain,  is  another  hit.  Felix 
Ward,  Adelaide  Bell  and  Albert  Ward, 
a  troupe  of  dancing  gymnasts,  have  an 
excellent  repertoire  of  whirlwind  tricks 
that  never  fall  to  bring  the  house  down. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  PULPIT 


The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  convention  at 
San  Francisco  that  women  must  take 
the  place  of  men  in  the  pulpit  "if 
the  Protestant  churches  are  to  be 
saved."  It  appears  that  male  minis- 
ters have  been  "lured  away  from 
their  duties"  by  ping-pong,  tennis 
and  pink  teas;  they  spend  too  much 
time  in  writing  "pretty  essays";  they 
are  unduly  influenced  by  rich  men 
in  their  churches  and  are  "afraid  to 
attack  child  labor,  white  slavery  and 
other  evils."    Man,  the  poor  wretch. 
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on  be  ousted  from  all  call- 1 
ings    that    he    once    thought  he 
adorned.    He  may  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  even  in  smallware  shops  or  in 
the  children's  nursery.' 

A  few  days  before  the  Rev.  Olym- 
pia  Brown  made  this  declaration  in 
San  Franciso,  the  fact  that  a  woman 
In  England,  Mrs.  Kendall  of  Windsor, 
has  taken  the  place  of  her  enlisted 
li  isband  as  superintendent  of  a  Wes- 
li  -  an  circuit,  and  must  preach  her 
1 1  mon  and  make  up  her  accounts, 
moused  discussion  as  to  whether 
women  arfe  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  answers  in  the  negative,  of 
course,  go  back  to  Paul  and  quote 
his  saying  about  the  silence  of  wom- 
en in  church.  They  also  quote  Dr. 
Johnson's  rude  remark  when  Bos- 
well  told  him  that  he  had  heard  a 
woman  preach  at  a  Quaker's  meet- 
ing: "Sir,  a  woman  preaching  is  like 
a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It ' 
is  not  done  well;  but  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  done  at  all."  But 
Paul  said  several  things  hardly  suited 
to  the  20th  century,  and  the  remark 
of  Ursus  Major  was  only  a  charac- 
teristic growl. 

For  a  woman  to  preach  is  nothing 
new.  There  were  women  among  the 
early  Quakers,  as  Margaret  Fall  or 
Fell,  who  married  George  Fox.'y 
There  were  curious  circumstances; 
about  the  marriage/  but  she  was  a 
powerful  exhorter.  Among  the  Prim- 
itive Methodists  for  about  a  century 
women  have  held  every  post  includ- 
ing that  of  the  regular  ministry. 
There  is  the  Salvation  Army,  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  between  : 
tho  sexes,  even  in  the  highest  ranks, 
witness  the  inspiring  sermons  of 
Evangeline  Booth.  In  Loudon  not 
long  ago  a  woman  was  installed  with 
ceremony  as  minister  of  a  Unitarian 
chapel.  In  America  many  women 
have  held  pastoral  charges  among  j 
tho  Unitarians  and  other  Congrega- 
tionalists^  Phcbe  Hanaford  was 
heard  gladly  even  by  men.  The 
Christian  Science  Church  was  found- 
ed by  a  woman,  and  does  not  that 
church  stand  for  sex  equality? 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however. 
If  there  is  the  petted  male  clergy- 
man, idolized  by  the  women  of  his 
congregation,  the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese 
of  George  William  Curtis,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman  of  Thackeray,  is 
thei  e  not  danger  of  spoiled  woman 
clergymen,  especially  if  they  be  fair 
to  look  upon?    They  may  win  souls 

by  their  arguments  and  persuasions, 
but  may  they  not  also  unconsciously 
stir  up  unseemly  rivalries  in  the 
congregation?  The  answer  of  Charles 
Lamb  to  Coleridge,  when  the  latter 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  him 
preach,  is  here  applicable:  "I  never 
heard  you  do  anything  else." 

.Many  families  in  New  En;{Iand  had 
implicit  faith  40  or  EO  years  ago  in  an  , 
Imposing  volume,  entitled  "The  Family 
r'h.vslcian."    "The   Household    Bcuk  of 
Midk-lne"  or  "The  Doctor  in  the  House." 
Curious  boys  searched  its  oagas  for  rhat 
which  they  did  not  find  ;  but  when  they 
were  sick  they  were  dosed  acoorcUrg  to 
I  I  i-sorlptlons  in  the  book.    It  was  an 
■  in<le,  next  >n  Importance  to  the  family 
'   l  ie    with    its    ruled    leaves   for  the 
■...irding    of     marriages,    births  and 
■    ihs.    In  those  days  a  newspaper  ftid 
•>  a   phy.'iioian  on  its  staff  to 
I    daily  advice,  -jiv*  warning, 
amend  this  cure  or  th.-it  drug. 
I'i  l  any  of  these  households,  then  or 
1,  M  r,  swear  by  Dr.  .Joseph  .Shovthouse's 
<  ommon    Sense    of    Medicine'  .'  For 
M  ine  diseases  the  excellent  Shorthouse 
pi-scribed  liberal  quantities  of  cliam- 
1.1,-ne.    "I  can  take  several  bottles  of 
n  without  beiUK  consclotis  of  l(a  imiii- 
.  !  f>     Tt  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a 
■   nt  as  well,    tt  cleais  the  longue 
•  n  anything  else  with  which  I 
, Minted."    On  the  other  hand  Dr. 
i  ^l)ui  thouse  disapproved  drv  sherry.  "I 
would  not  drink  a  bottle  a  day  of  mch 
lubbjsh    if    its    purveyors   cupplled  it 
(iratis  and  gave  me  a  hundred  jiounds 
a  bottle  to  drink  it.    I  have  known  too 
iri  iiiy  instances  in  which  It  has  hurried 
liis    victims   into   an    untimely  grave." 
I  Dr.  Shorthouse  says  nothing  about 

I  standard  remedy  for  -severe  colds, 
'  ■     itlns  coughs  and  general  dlsabllily 


llial  llie  Ills'   siiuw  laiii. 
lance  of  Ma.v  floWers.  Di 
~  recommendation  of  severa'. 
lioltlei  oi    hampagne  reminds  vis  of  tl-.e 
I  .song  In  praise  of  a  certain  patent  intdi- 
]  cine  with  each  verse  describinii  .-^  re- 
markable cure.  "He  (she)  took,  he  took, 
he  took   three  bottles  of  compound." 
Dr.  Shorthouse,  by  the  way,  was  onoe 
the  proprietor  of  the  Sporting  Times. 


The  Twelve  Winds. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  we  are  assured  of  the  defi- 
nite emergence  from  obscurity  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ap- 
pointed time  to  offer  another  riddle  to 
the  palpitating'  and  expectant  world. 
This  one  comes  from  A.  E.  Housman's 
lovely  "Shropshire  l,ad."  Whether  Its' 
solution  should  be  mathematical  or 
metaphysical,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
decide. 

Frtim  far.  from  eve  an<I  niornlns 
A\u\  yon  twolvo-windpd  sky. 

Thp  stiilT  "f  life  to  knit  me 
niend  hither;  here  am  I. 

Speak  now  iiii'l  1  will  auawer: 
Mow  KlKill  I  helji  you,  H&ff: 
•  Ere  to  the  wind's  twelve  quarters 
I  take  m.v  endless  way. 
Surely  "the  wind's  twelve  quarters" 
did  not  blow  from  Housman's  inkstand. 
Braintree,  July  19.  L,.  L. 

Is  not  the  starting  point  the  cardinal 
winds,  north,  east,  south,  west?  We  arc 
not  very  strong  in  the  matter  of  the 
winds  that  blow.  Perhaps  you  might 
find  a  clue  In  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy, "  pai  t  I.,  sec.  3,  mem.  2,  subs. 
2.  "Symptoms  of  Windy  Hypochondria- 
cal Melancholy."  Poets  often  have  these, 
syoptoms.— Ed. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Several  "spite  wills"  have  oeen  re-i 
cently  discussed  in  the  newspapers.  Let 
us  re'cord  a  pleasing  instance  of  grati- 
tude In  a  last  will  and  testament.  Heni  y 
Grevllle  recorded  in  his  diary  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  a  passionate  angler, 
"He  left  a  direction  in  his  will  that, 
having  derived  much  nourishment  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  the  flsh  he  had 
caught  at  Chertsey,  it  was  only  fair  to 
the  descendants  of  those  fish  that  he  in 
return  should  become  their  food,  inri 
therefore  his  body  was  to  be  consigned 
to  the  Thames  near  that  villago." 


Germans  and  Eggs. 

The  controversy  in  the  Xew  York 
Times  about  the  table  manners  of  Ger- 
mans apropos  of  Mr.  Poultnoy  Bige- 
Icw's  inability  to  find  a  German  ""gentle- 
man" should  include  a  statement  recent- 
ly published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London:  "Bad  table  manners  generally 
have  the  excuse  that  they  are,  at  any 
rate,  convenient,  but  one  German  trick, 
seen  by  a  correspondent  on  holiday,  had 
not  even  that  to  recommend  !t.  It 
was  a  small  cafe  In  a  Rhine  town,  and 
eggs,  lightly  boiled,  were  on  the  table. 
The  top  of  the  egg  was  removed  in  the 
usual  way  by  one  of  the  guests,  who 
then,  however,  proeeedod  to  eat  It  by 
dipping  his  knife  into  the  volk  and 
sucking  it."  , 

The  Germans  might  retort  that  Eng- 1 
lishmen  find  fault  with  vur  manner  of 
eating  soft-boiled  egg«.  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle  adds;  "Propriety  in  the  eating 
of  a  boiled  egg  is  a  tost  of  international 
manners.  Our  American  friends  have 
iitlll  a  somewhat  obstrusive  and  messy 
way  of  chopping  up  the  boiled  egg  into 
a  tumbler.  But  our  English  farmers 
are  no  more  delicate.  I  have  often  sat 
opposite  my  host  In  a  Kentish  farm- 
house and  tried  to  Imitate  his  acrobatic 
I)!ay  with  a  boiled  egg  and  a  dinner 
knife."' 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  tells  a  story 
about  Thackeray  at  breakfast  in  Bos"- 
ton.  He  ordered  boiled  eggs.  "Among 
the  array  of  things  placed  before  him 
was  a  goblet  filled  with  something  that 
he  failed  to  recognize,  and  he  also 
missed  the  eggs.  In  answer  to  his  in- 
qun-y  for  them,  the  servant  said,  'That's 
thorn  In  the  glass.'  'Well,  but  where 
are  the  shells'/'  asked  Thackeray. 
Promptly  came  the  reply  from  Pat 
"Yov!  didn't  ask  for  shells,  sir."  " 

Much,  however,  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  "American  plan,"  but  not  this 
morning. 


The  Cares  of  Office. 

The  Herald  has  already  spoken  of 
Charles  Lever,  Sir  Richard  K.  Burton 
and  Alexander  W.  Thayer,'  the  Ameri- 
can biographer  of  Beethoven,  doomed 
to  serve  as  consuls  at  Trieste,  so  co\-- 
eted  by  the  Italians.  Capt.  Chamier. 
the  naval  novelist,  tells  how  lightly 
Lever  took  his  duties.  "You  havi.  of 
course,  to  send  in  report.^  to  the  for- 
eign office?"  said  Chamier.  "Oh,  bless 
you,"  replied  Lever,  "they'll  get  no  ic^ 
ports  from  me.  and  be  damned  to 
them."  Bret  Harte.  Ignited  States  con? 
sul  at  Glasgow,  but  living  in  London', 
or  sojourning  at  a  country  house  or  at 
a  seaside  resort,  entertained  a  similar 
View  of  bis  official  oosition. 


KANT  AND  MODEEN  PRUSSIA 

Prof.  John  Dewey  in  his  volume 
"German  Philosophy  and  Politics" 
argues  that  Imraanuel  Kant,  not 
Nietzsche,  is  responsible  for  the 
Bplrlt  of  Germany  In  this  century; 


Mnii  Gaiiat'  fn   the  categorical  im- 
and  the  thlng-in-itself  has 
it  wa'fny   to   war   against  the 
w\and  nnat  it  is  "The  Critique  of 
jSuiV  •Tfieab'^n"  that  inspired  Treit- 
I  schke,  Bernhardi  and  the  Emperor 
'  William.  "The  more  the  Germans  ac- 
compUsh  in  the  way  of  material  con- 
quest, the  more  they  are  conscious 
of  fulfllling  an  ideal  mission."  Kant's 
division  of  the  atiiverse  into  two 
realms,  one  of  science  and  one  of 
morals;  his'  putting  all  mechanism 
in  its  proper  place;  with  recognition 
of  the   law   of  cause   and  effect: 
"Obedience,  definite  subjection  and 
control,  detailed  organization";  these 
explain  the  support  of  Austria,  the 
invasion     of     Belgium,  Louvain, 
Rheims,  submarine  warfare,  the  Lusi- 
tania. 

Yet  Kant  was  not  during  his  old 
age  in  favor  with  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia.  That  monarch  in  1794 
rebuked  him  sternly  in  a  private  let- 
ter for  "disfiguring  and  disparaging 
many  capital  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Holy  Writ  and  Christian- 
ity as  particularly  in  your  book  en- 
titled 'Religion  Within  the  Limits  of 
Pure  Reason.' "    He  accused  him  of 

I  offending  against  his  own  duty  as  a 
teacher  of  )'outh;  against  the  spirit 
of  his  monarch  and  his  country;  and 
he  'warned  him  of  "unpleasant  conse- 
quences" if  he  persisted  in  his  cause. 
Kant's  answer  was  equivocal,  shuf- 
fling, evasive,  worthy  of  a  diplomatic 
note  written  by  von  Jagow. 

But  it  was  this  same  Kant  that 
wrote  an  essay  toward  realizing  the 
Idea  of  a  perpetual  peace.    He  drew 
up  six  articles  and  commented  upon  j 
them.    "No  treaty  of  peace  shall 
stand  for  such  which  is  made  with  a 
secret  reservation  of  matter  for  a 
future    ■war,"    was    one    of  them. 
"Standing  armies  shall  gradually  be' 
altogether    abolished";     for     they  1 
threaten    other    states  Incessantly 
with  war,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 

I  front  of  defiance  and  eternal  face  of 
equipment  *'hich  they  present;  they 
irritate  other  states  to  perpetual  and 
unlimited  competition  with  each 
other  In  the  number  of  their  armed 

I  troops;  men  as  agents  for  killing  or 
being  killed  are  used  as  mere  ma- 
chines or  things  ^^iiich  cannot  well 
be  reconciled  with  the  rights  of 
humanity  involved  in  personality. 
This  article  is  especially  to  be  noted: 
"No  .state  during  a  period  of  warwlth 
another  state,  shall  allow  itself  in 
hostilities  of  such  a  quality  as  may 
preclude  all  future  return  to  recip- 
rocal confidence:  for  example,  the 
employment  of  assassins  or  poison- 
ers, the  infraction  of  capitulations, 
or  the  organization  in  the  hostile 
country  of  domestic  treason,  etc." 
One  of  three  "definite"  articles 
framed  by  Kant  reads:  "A  cosmo- 
political  right  shall  be  recognized  in 

j  mankind  to  passive  hospitality" 
(meaning  by  that,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained by  De  Quincey,  "the  right  of 
tree  intercourse  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
cess, though  not  of  ingress.") 

Surely  these  articles  are  in  direct 
variance  with  the  theories  of  Bern- 
hard,  Treitschke,  and  the  war  lord, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Germans  in 
this  war;  with  the  conclusions  of 
Prof.  Dewey. 


.iroiii  baki'd  with  cheese;  yet  we  aif- 
P'lsslonately  addicted  to  gingerln  >  .nl 
and  prefer  it  rich,  moist,  and  sli>  ky. 
Let  us  hear  of  more  agreeable.  If  not  so 
sanitary,  restaurants. 


Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  mind 
'  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  ana  In- 
gurgitate beyond  nil  measure  as  many  do. 
By  overmuch  eatln?  and  continued  feasts 
they  stifle  .iit'jro,  and  choke  up  them- 
selves; which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or 
like  galley  slaves  been  tied  to  .in  oar. 
:  might  have  happily  j.rolonged  many  fair 
years. 

The  Coming  Restaurant. 

I  We  have  read  about  the  restaurant  o£ 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education 
of  the  Department  of  Health  in  New 
York  and  do  not  wish  to  eat  there.  The 
bill  of  fare  shows  the  number  of  calories 
or  units  of  heat  in  each  dish  served.  It 
also  Informs  the  guest  about  the 
amount  of  protein.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  plate  should  be  hot.  If  the 
food  be  hot.  F.ven  hotel  ^rencli  is  bet- 
ter reading  on  a  yXt/l  iMf  .l»"at  mat- 
ters it  II  macarc.ii  baivCd  w  it  cheese 
for  every  two  heaping  tablespoonsful 
shows  a  value  of  350  calories  and  16 
grammes  protein?  The  question  is 
whether  one  likes  macaroni  baked  with 
cheese.  We  have  learned  one  valuable 
lesson;  not  to  eat  gmgerbread— a  small 
piece  has  220  calories  and  3  5  gmmnus- 
after  roast  beef,  .    ••.  ""'  ■■ >"'"•• 


In  the  German  Quarter. 

As  the.  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  the  German  Quarter  of  New 
York  would  not  be  popular  these  day.s 
even  had  its  old  time  glory  not  dc- 1 
parted.    For  more  than  25  years  T  knew  j 
that  quarter,  roughlj  speaking,  bcinded  I 
by  Fourteenth  street,  the  Bowery  .ind  | 
r.venuo   A.     Here   for  at  least   h.alf  > 
century  the  Germans  of  New  York  llveo  j 
,nnd    toiled    and    .amused  thenr'elves 
rhelr  drink  -was  better  than  Ihelr  food.' 
but  Seeghortner's  was  one  of  the  most  I 
famous    of    restaurant.'^.    There  werjj 
liumjsler  places  wmth  knowing,  am-jni; 
Uierti  my  old  friend  Ballogh's  In  Second  i 
avenue,    a    famous    Hungarian    resort.  I 
where  one  had  a  dinner  wi>h  a  mon-. 
strous  goblet  of  white  wine  and  seltzer 
for  36  cents.    A  few  years  ago  t  con-  ; 
fidently  seated  myseTf  at  one  of  P.ai- 
logh's  tables   in   his   cheerful,  snallow 
basement,   and   inquired    for   the  pro- 
prietor.     "Dead,"     said     the  v;alter, 
heavily.     "Dead!"  I   echoed,  geni.ir.ely 
shocked.     "What  did  he  die  of/"  "A 
^as  pipe,"  answered  the  waiter.  Ainli 
falling  trade  and  threatening  creoltors, 
my   poor    friend    had    taken    his  own 
life.    Less  tragically  John  Pitta's  de- 
lightful wein   stube   came  to  m  end 
after  a  career  of  oC  ynara.     How  de- 
licious  was   the   Miy  wine  as  serveo 
at  John's.    As  to  J(.>hn  himself,  he  wa. 
a  truculently   feroc  cus  looking  person 
who  did  nobody  ha;m.    He  let  ;ne  o,-me 
and  go  for  more  tiian   15  years  with 
hardly  a  nod  or  a  word.    His  barkeepei, 
a  grave  person  in  r  skull  cap,  1  o';inK 
llke  a   professor  enjeritus,   bro.ight  in 
and  sold  each  day  as  his  particular  rer- 
qulsite,  a  Suablan  onlon-pie  mr.de  ani 
cooked  bv  his  wife.    Pitta  died  and  his 
aon-ln-law  Inherited,  but  the  old  crowd 

of  cronies  for  whom   Pitts  had  main-  I 
tatned   the  place,  no  longer  found   it ' 
attractive,  so  the  young  heir  soH  out 
and  the  basement  fell  into  the  handj 
cf    an    undertaker.    I    bought  several 
cases  of  delicious  wine  from  the  htir 
but  that,  too,  alas.  Is  gone,  and  I  have  . 
as  memento  of  the.  place  only   a  Bo-  , 
hemla'.i  wine  glass.    When  I  last  went 
over  to  the  Germari  Quarter  It  "ooke.l 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  and  1  ^,Hd  not 
the  heart  to  seek  tut  my  old  haunts. 
But  I  have  heard  the  chltnes  at  mid 
night  In  the  German  Qu.Trter,  and  no 
one  can  rob  me  of  that  sweet  memory. 

JUVABIT  MEMINISSE. 
Boston,  July  20. 


Revisited. 

Ab  the  World  Wags; 

To  revisit  a  student  restaurant  is  not 
always  an  ungrateful  experience.  Near 
Harvard  square  used  to  be  a  Holly  Tree 
Inn,  so  conducted  by  the  proprietor  as 
to  fulfil  an  idea!  mentioned  by  Charles 
Kllot  Norton,  that  of  making  a  traveler 
In  Central  Africa  grateful  that  he  (the 
proprietor)  had  existed.  Many  a  Har- 
vard man  will  bear  witness  to  tho 
superlative  excellence  of  "John's"  eggs- 
on-toast. 

After    some    years    In    the   West,  I 
visited  Cambridge  one  commencement 
day  and   discovered   that   1   hud  not 
with  me  the  price  of  the  alumni  din-  I 
ner,   which   I  had  come  especially   to  | 
attend.    The  college  yard  seemed  sud-  i 
denly  emptied  of  all  my  friends — those,  I 
at  any  rate,  from  whom  I  felt  free  to 
borrow.     I    bethought   me   of  "John." 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  a  loan  that  t 
might  dine  elsewhere!     He  bad  never 
known  my  name,  but  he  remembered 
me,  and  he  made  nie  feel  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  supply  my  need.  John's  place 
was  swept  away  by  the  improvements 
around  Harvard  square.    O  qiiae  muta- 
tio  rerum!    We  may  not  look  upon  Its 
like  again. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  David  Christie 
Mur."ay  said  In  The  Boston  Her.-ild  t.iat 
at  a  certain  hotel  named  by  him  In  bos- 
ton .  he  had  found  "English"  mutton 
chops  better  than  they  ever  were  in 
England.  On  thc  sti-ength  of  that  rec- 
ommendation 1  have  .since  had  many  at 
that  hotel.  1  believe  no  New  York  les- 
taisrant  can  surpass  them. 

Br.ston,  July  19.  O.  J.  J.  JERUM. 


No  Flies  on  Paris. 

As  the  World  Wags 

An  article  in  The  Herald  referring  to 
"Flyless  Havana"  leads  me  to  ask  if 
any  of  your  readers  e-i'er  saw  a  fly  in 
Paris.  I  have  been  there  many  time.=. 
at  all  seasons,  -nd  I  never  did.  I  have 
dined  and  bmched  out  of  doors  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  too.  and  I  never  saw 
a  fly-screen  on  a  window. 

There  are  no  flies  on  Paris  and  none 
in  her,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  nor 
any  mosquitoes.  Is  it  a  natural  condi- 
tion or  the  work  of  science? 

I. INN  BOYD  PORTER. 

Brookllne,  July  17. 

Beautiful  Cazcnovla  In  New  York 
stptc  has  no  flics.  And  yet  a  magnate 
o  he  Standard  Oil  Company  has  there 
hia  fummer  paJace.— Ed.  , 


MR.  JAMES  OF  LONDON 

The  report  that  Mr.  Henry  .lames 
purposes  to  forswear  .allegiance  tj 
liis  native  country  and  hccon-e  ii 
subject  of  King  George  V.,  becau.'^e 
the  United  State.s  did  not  m 
dialely  Di'otest   when  Gerni.n  i 


ioi  liil  coiiiniolU  ill  uaiiy  nev  s|i.\  iu.s  s. 
This  comment  has  been  co\icln!tI  in 
the  language  of  indignation,  sar- 
I  asm.  or  contempt.  As  a  matti.^r  of 
lact,  Mr.  James  h;is  not  anno'mced 
iiis  luirpose  to  become  a  British  sub- 
ject. Tlio  comment  is  prenirtnre. 
He  ma.v  have  said  to  a  frien  i  that 
the  inaction  of  the  Unilf  i  Ktato.< 
Kovernment  made  him  feel  like  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance.  He  has 
not  the  reputation  of  bein".  iiapotu- 
('US  or  a  man  of  violent  thought.--  anl 
('.eed-?.  He  has  on  seveial  (>cc:  >--ion* 
oincc  the  broakins  out  of  this  wa*" 
rxpirssed  his  opinions  conCi.'i nin.ir 
i>ruiany's  i)olicy  in  unmistal.ablo 
lernjs.  By  becoming  a  British  sub- 
ject.nie  would  not  materially  advance 
the  cause  he  has  maintained  as  an 
American  citizen  living  in  Lon.lon. 

AIii.  .lames  was  born  in  New  York. 
His  father,  Henry  .Jann's,  vas  bore 
ir.  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  gr;indrather 
William  .lames,  a  succes.^ful  mer 
rhanj.  settled  in  Albany,  bavins;  lef- 
bis  native  County  Cavan  i'l  Ir.;.'and 
'I'he  elder  Henry  James  in  his  auto- 
iiogi,;<phy  recorded  that  his  mother 
\he  grandmother  of  Mr.  lames  of 
London  was  the  most  democratic 
|)erson  by  temperament  he  ever 
luiew.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
larmpi-  who  with  two  of  hi=;  brothers 
had  borne  arms  In  the  revohitcnary 
war.  Mr.  .lames  of  London  may 
I  bus  claim  that  he  comes  of  figitinf 
stock.  The  earliest  even:,  o?  his 
'.ather's  biograph.c  conscior.^ness 
was  his  being  carried  by  bis  negro 
nurse  to  see  an  illuminotioD  In 
honor  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  war  of 
1812. 

The  descendant  of  Irish  and  Revo- 
:utlotiary  families,  Mr.  .James  of 
London  has  been  for  maiy  years 
practirally  an  Englishman.  He  pre 
lerred  to  live  in  London  raiher  than 
in  New  York,  Boston,  or  even  Phil-i 
delphia.  A  man  may  live  for  rea- 
sons .arood  and  sufficient  ac  leart  to 
iiis  own  mind  in  a  foreign  city,  and 
yet  J)o  a  loyal  American,  honoring 
his  Country  by  his  deeds.  Painters, 
scultftors,  writers,  business  men  have 
ilnis  spread  the  fame  of  the  United 
Suites.  IVIr.  James,  however,  has 
preferred  to  view  his  native  land  as 
a  cool  and  critical  observer  through 
a  longdistance  glass. 

For  lodii.v.  it  is  weU  to  know  it,  we  also 

0  Tcry  i-iditMilous  when  we  mloslze,  but  wc 
ir-^olTPS  do  not  perceive  It.  It  is  true  tlint 
e  no  louKiT  praise  kings  and  princes,  l)iit 
p  praise  comedians  and  men  of  letters;  tliat 

<  lo  say.  wc  iiralse  ourseUes.  We  sponk  of 
lip  n'lgnlne  actress  in  terms  that  would  cause 
lie  great  Conde  to  blush,  and  of  the  notelist 

1  fashion  as  one  would  not  speak  of  M.  dc 
iirenne,  I'his  Is  a  monomanii  with  us.  and 
omc  day  ..thers  will  remark  npon  it. 


wiiuldn't  liavK  believed  .M<i!>j>acliui>i'tli> 
citizens   capable   Of   such  barbarity. 


Wliat  Is  the  explanation?  I.s  It  true, 
as  some  say,  that  the  mere  having  a 
rino  In  his  hands  automatically  trans- 
formi!  a  man  Into  a  beast?  Or  was 
a  sham  battle  in  progres.s,  and  did  tlie 
unfortunate^ Woodford  belong  to  the 
blue-s  and  hi.s  laccrators  to  the  reds* 
In  either  case,  it  would  appear  that 
Kultur  has  crossed  the  sea. 

HAZELTON  SPEXCKR. 
I'lirest  Hills,  July  16. 


Catching  a  Colt., 

The  city  man,  c.-iptain  of  industry,  pro- 
mnlor.  corporation  or  trust  lawyer,  r^;- 
l:;rninfr  to  his  "farm,"  his  birthplace 
transformed  into  a  pal->.ce  with  pleasure 
Kr.ninds,  garage,  stables,  gardens,  thal 
a  king  of  Persia  might  have  envied',  in 
summer,  sometimes,  if  he  is  .sentiment- 
ally inclined,  would  be  a  boy  again, 
diive  the  cow;i  homo  from  pastur;. 
carry  switchel  to  the  mowers,  or  catch 
a  colt.  If  he  Is  inclined  to  be  a  boy  in  i 
practical  manner,  the  ;idvice  sent  to  u.' 
by  "C.  W.  G."  of  Worcester  may  be  of 
value: 

"This  requires  time  and  skill.  Going 
to  the  pasture  early,  select,  lix  youi- 
eye  upon,  a  filly  that  shows  .signs  of 
intelligence';  If  hipji-spirited,  all  the 
better:  and  if  well  favored,  no  harm. 
She  will  fix  an  eye  upon  you — then  trot 
off  around  the  pasture,  as  much  as  to 
say:  'My  heaH's  my  own,  my  will  is 
free,"  then  come  and  take  another 
look.  This  is  the  time  to  keep  a 
level  head,  and  make  no  move,  not 
even  a  mental  suggestion  to  the  effect, 
'Young  fellowi  I  will  hitch  you  up  yet.' 
.\t  any  such  thing  the  colt  is  lil<el.v  to 
jump  the  fence  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pasture.  Just  pass  out  an  apple  or  two 
to  show  you  are  friendly.  After  a 
period,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  'critter,'  she  will  fol- 
low .\ou,  not  fo"  the  apples,  but  in  a 
friendly,  social  way.  Let  this  go  on 
for  .'^ome  time.  Like  Nature,  'she 
moans'  well,  but  you  cui't  hurry  her.' 
Here  e!idet!i  the  Urst  lesson.  This  one 
is  free,  but  for  further  inKtruction 
there  is  a  fee." 


.  iicci  iiiL  .-1.  iv,  tu.  .-i.r,.  tlif.i  the 
surgeons  wore  doing  their  duty  toward 
the  wounded.  After  IG  days  Mons 
capitulated.  The  garrison  marched  out, 
and  the  commander,  not  dismounting, 
saluted  with  his  sword  and  regretted 
that  he  did  not  hold  out  longer  that 
he  might  have  contributed  more  to  the 
glory  of  Louis.  "Thus  everything 
passed  off  on  both  sides  in  perfect 
honor  and  courtesy." 

Or  view  the  famous  siege  of  Sienna, 
defended  by  Montluc  In  the  16tli  century. 
Montluc  was  no  sentimentalist.  Later, 
in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  he  showed 
himself  inexorably  cruel.  But  the  Mar- 
quis de  Marlgnan,  commanding  the  be- 
siegers, sent  to  him  the  half  of  a  stag, 
six  capons,  six  partridges,  six  flags  of 
excellent  wine  for  his  Christmas  dinner. 
Three  or  four  months  before,  hearing 
that  Montluc  was  sick,  he  had  sent  him 
game  and  wine  of  Greece.  Montluc 
write  In  his  memoirs  of  his  foe:  "He 
served  his  master,  I  served  mine;  he  at- 
tacked me  for  hla  own  honor,  and  I 
maintained  mine."  And  when,  after  six 
months.  Sienna  fell,  Montluc  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  and  were  received 
by  Marlgnan  and  his  army  not  as  van- 
quished but  as  heroes  and  most  noble 
companions.  Conquerors  embraced  the  : 
conquered,  talked  over  the  details  of  the  ' 
siege,  recounted  the  brave  deeds.  Marlg- 
nan thanked  Montluc  for  having  taught 
him  many  ruses  of  war. 

And  this  was  In  the  16th  century  that 
has  been  characterized  as  magnificent 
and  terrible! 
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are  not  mere  hupabug,  and  certain  some 
day  to  be  their  fellow-voters,  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Itepubllc. 

Hi'.'-lon,  .July  22.         THE  OLD  'TN. 


■'A  sick  man  (saitU  he)  sits  npon  a  sreen 
bank,  and  when  the  dog-star  parchpth  the 
plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  In  a  shady 
Lower,"  Froude  sub  artrerea  ferventla  temperat 
astra,  "and  feeds  his  erea  with  variety  of 
objects,  herbs,  trees,  to  comfort  hla  misery, 
he  receives  many  dellgbtsonio  smells,  and  fills 
his  ears  wlUi  that  sweet  and  various  harmony 
of  blids;  eood  God  (salth  he),  wliat  a  com- 
pany of  pleasures  hast  Thou  made  for  man!" 

( 


A   Thufnb-Nall  Sketch. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  who  has  for  many 
ears  been  disgusted  with  the  country 
n  which  he  was  born,  has,  nevertheless, 
ound  an  oasis  here  and  there,  chiefly 
icre  In  Boston.  .  In  the  current  num- 
Dcr  of  the  Cornhlll  magazine  \\-.  writes 
ntertalningly  and  with  comparative 
:learness  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
r.  Fields,  and  their  "Salon"  in  Charle."; 
itrtet.  Among  the  descriptions  of  the 
uests  Is  one  of  Mrs.  Howe. 
"There  supervenes  force,  with  force. 
IS  the  very  last  word  •  •  *  a  haunted 
ttle  feast  as  of  ghosts,  If  not  of  skele- 
tons, at  the  banquet,  with  th''  image 
)f  that  immemorial  and  Inextinguishable 
ad\'.  Mrs.  Julia  ^Vard  Howe,  the  most 
vidential  and  mo.st  eminent  presence 
)f  them  all,  as  she  rises  in  her  place, 
jnder  the  extremity  of  appeal,  to  de- 
Maim  a  little  quaveringly,  but  ever  so 
gallantly,  that  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public' which  she  had  caused  to  be 
chanted  halt  a  century  before,  urU 
pould  still  accompany  with  n  real 
breadth  of  gesture,  her  great  clap  of 
hands  ai.d  indication  of  the  comple- 
mentary step,  on  the  triumphant  line, 
l^e  swift  my  hands  to  welcome  him, 
be  jubilant  my  feet!"  " 

Horrors  of  War.  I 

As  the  World  Wags; 

If  I  knew  Gov.  Walsh's  address  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  1  would  tell  him 
whp.t  1  think  of  the  tragedy  at  New 
Bedford  yesterday.  As  commander- 
in-chief  of  our  militia  he  ought  to 
pat  his  foot  down  and  stop  such  prac- 
ioes.  ".Special  Dispatch  to  The  Her- 
\\(\:  I'he  first  accident  of  the  en- 
onpmcnt  occurred  yesterday  when 
,  ,v  AVoodford  of  Springfield  was 
I,  "ise.   .striking  on 

.  tonn    wall.       l  !r 


Fashion  Note. 

,Mr.  George  Moore,'  wc  know,  dislikes 
dogs  as  town  pets;  but  what  of  parrots? 
I  In  the  West  end  on  Saturday  a  gentle- 
juian  was  to  be  seen  out  walking  with  a 
j  iieautif ul  white  parrot— or  was  it  a  coc  k- 
•itoo'.'— with     a    sulpluir-roloi-eil  cre:it. 
happily  perched  upon   liis  wrist.— Pall 
;  Mall  Gazetts. 

COURTESY  IN  WAE 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the 
horrors  of  the  present  war  are  "mediae- 
val." "worthy  of  the  middle  ases,"  "re- 
minding one  of  former  centuries."  Yet 
the  General  Orders  of  King  Henry  V. 
during  the  Agincourt  campaign  would 
seem  buttery  and  sentimental  to  the 
German  leaders.  Death  was  the  punish- 
ment for  destruction  of  property,'  un- 
necessary bloodshed,  outrages  on  women.  | 
The  taking  of  horses  or  cuttle  or  imple- 
ments of  labor,  the  robbery  of  food  or  | 
forage,  the  disturbing  of  women  in  child-  ' 
■bed  were  punished  by  death  or  by  a 
bestowal  of  the  offender's  .goods  on  the 
person  Injured.  There  was  special  care 
lest  any  woman  and  her, child  should  be 
"in  disease  or  despere"  through  any  act 
of  an  English  soldier. 

There   was   a   chivalrlc   courtesy  In 
the   wars  of  France   against  foreign 
nations,  unhappily  not  observed  In  the 
domestic  wars,  that  should  cause  the 
shouters  for  "kultur"  to  blush.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  siege  of  Mons  in  1691. 
The  story  Is  told  by  the  Marquis  de 
Dangeau  in  his  Journal.  A  siege  as 
conducted  by  Louis  -KIV.  was  a  solemn, 
classic  affair,   regularly  conducted,  to 
4uote  Sainte-Beuve,   "rather  short  as  ■ 
viewed  by  us,  with  the  result  assured, 
abounding  in   brilliant  and  noble  ac-  i 
tions,  dangers  and  fine  deaths."    The  i 
grand  monarch  would  tell  his  courtiers  ' 
and  noble  dames  at  Versailles  that  It ; 
was  necessary  to  strike  a  blow.    What  ' 
city   would   be   besieged?     Mons   was  : 
named.    Vauban,  "the  soul  of  sieges," 
was  sent  in  advance.   The  officers  drew 
up   their  plans.     Trenches   were  dug. 
The  King,  In  spite  of  his  gout,  would 
go  so  near  the  enemy  that  his  face 
could   he   distinguished.     Racine  was 
with  the  court  taking  notes.    In  one 
of  the  charges  nearly  all  the  French 
officers  were  wounded  or  killed.  Louis 
i  went  along  the  lines,  visited  the  hospl- 


Mr.  Calumet's  Afternoon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  My  friend.  Mr.  Calumet,  who  is  In 
Boston  again  this  week,  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Calumet  (born  Hecla)  had  given 
him  some  commissions  which  brought 
him  to  town  from  North  East  Harbor 
last  Saturday.  After  executing  them 
he  had  an  Idle  hour  in  the  afternoon- 
His  house  on  the  Avenue  war,  boarded 
up  and  there  was  no  one  at  the  club. 
Loot;lng  out  of  the  windows,  upon  thi; 
<"ommon.  the  gleam  of  the  w.tter  in  the 
Frog  pond  (clarum  et  venerable  nomen), 
a  dear  resort  of  his  own  childhood, 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  went  across  the 
street  and  strolled  thither.  All  round 
the  margin  of  the  pond,  on  the  benches 
and  on  the  turf  were  groups  of  con- 
tented looking  people  restlns  after  the 
hot  day.  There  was  a  sprinlvling  of  the 
bland-faced.  clear-eyed  sailor  boys, 
looking  quite  comfortable  in  this 
weather  with  their  "low  necks'"  (al- 
though it  is  rumored  that  motherly  Mr, 
Daniels  is  proposing  to  order  tlie  wear- 
ing of  chemisettes),  usually  chumming 
in  pairs,  but  some,  looking  rather  con- 
scious and  uncomfortable,  in  compan- 
ionship with  a  young  woman  »  friend; 
circles  sitting  on  the  grass  swaptUng 
stories  or  playing  simple  games;  a  few 
recruits  in  khaki  with  their  good  legs 
tightly  breeched;  bare-headed  Jewish 
matrons  with  their  abundant  families, 
their  4-year-old  "little  mothers,"  reel- 
ing with  a  burden  of  a  baby  l)rother  in 
their  arms  Instead  of  a  doll;  bunches  of 
girls  with  their  heads  together  and 
children,  children— everywhere,  sailing 
pathetic,  home-made  boats,  feeding  the 
sparrows  with  peanuts  whlk-  fighting 
off  the  bullying  pigeons  and  chasing 
til©  squirrels  who  enjoy  the  game  as 
much  as  the  pursuers,  conscious  of  the 
trees  at  hand  4ip  which  they  escape, 
with  laughing  tails. 

A  word  or  two  with  a  chance  neighbor 
which  Mr.  Calumet  ventured,  to  his  own 
surprise  influenced  by  the  envlroninent, 
was  answered  with  pleasant  readiness. 
He  even  ventured  with  his  yachtsmen's 
skill  to  set  tile  rudder  and  trim  the  sail 
for  a  grubby  little  chap's  boat  and  his 
success  was  rewarded  by  that  .smile  | 
with  Its  gleaming  teeth  which  only  a' 
dirty  face  reveals.  He  picked  up  and 
restored  a  paper  which  had  fallen  from 
an  old  man's  hand  with  the  sympath.v 
of  age  for  age  and  actually  snapped  a 
match  from  his  own  silver  Ijox  lo  light 
the  pipe  of  another  decrepit  person  who 
was  obviously  and  vainly  feeling  for 
one. 

The  scene  was  ver.v  different  from 
that  when  Mr.  Calumet  used  to  play 
with  his'  boyish  companions  about  the 
pond  In  primitive  times  more  than 
three  score  years  ago,  but  it  gave  him 
an  agreeably  democratic  consciousness, 
a  sense  of  human  Interest  in  his  kind 
that  he  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day 
and  he  almost  resolved  to  bring  his 
grandchildren  away  some  day  from  tiieir 
tennis  courts,  their  yacbta  and  their 

lawn  parties  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
lives  of  less  worldly  fortunate  folks, 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  !f  our  re- 
ligion, our  morals  and  our  institutions 


Literary  Note. 

It  .appears  that  Ml«s  Braddon  by  the 
sale  of  her  early  "Shockers"  and  her 
later  entertaining  thouRh  quieter  novels 
I  left  ?.Ha,O00.  Dickens  left  »40<),000  and  Trol- 
^  lope  $3.V).0On.  This  Troliope  was.  of  course, 
^  Anthony,  the  photographic  observer  of 
EuKllsh  clerical  and  parliamentary  life. 
Say  Troliope,  and  no  one  thinks  of  T. 
Adolphus  Troliope,  who  lived  manv 
years  In  Italy  and  wrote  excellent  novels 
and  works  of  a  graver  nature,  or  of  An- 
j  thony's  mother,  whose  bitter  recollec- 
tions ^*-the  United  Stales  irritated  our 
people  HI-  a  time.  So  when  Klngsley's 
name  Is  mentioned  the  first  thought  of 
the  majority  is  of  Charles,  the  advocate 
of  muscular  Christianity,  not  Henry; 
yet  to  some  Henry  was  the  better  novel- 
ist. When  there  Is  talk  of  Hardy.  It  la 
of  Thomas,  the  tragic  ironist,  but  the 
American  Hardy  should  not  be  ignored 
To  some  Mortimer  Collins  with  his  inex- 
haustible fancy,  his  humor,  his  extrava- 
gances, enthusiasms  and  prejudices  Is 
more  delightful  than  Wilkle  with  his 
elaborately  constructed  plots  and  his 
tales  of  intrigue  and  mystery. 


Songs  of  Strife. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Listening    to    a    phonograph     in  a 
canoe    on   the    Charles,    playing  "It's 
a   Long   Way   to  Tipperary,"  brought 
to    mind    a    song    that    stirred  Eng- 
land   In    the    17th    century.  Lauiencc 
Sterne,    in    "Tristram    Shandy,"  says 
cf    it:      "A    song    with    the  retrain 
'Lillibullero  bullen-a-la'  was  written  by 
j  Lord  Wharton  which  had  a  more  pow- 
j  erful  effect  than  the  philippics  of  either  I 
[  Demosthenes  oi  Cicero  and  contributed  j 
j  not  a  Itttle  to  the  revolution  of  1688. 
I  The  whole  army  and  the  people,  both 
;i  in   city  and   country,   were  singing  it 
jl  perpetually."    Here  is  the  refrain: 
Wlllbullero,  lillibullero.  b«llen-a-la. 
I^ero  Icro,  lillibullero,  lore  lero.  bullen  .a  la 
B^'ston,  July  22.  j.  D.  K. 

It  has  been  said  of  late  that  "It's  a 
Long  Way  to  Tipperary"  Is  no  longer  in 
fashion  among  the  British  soldiers  In 
the  trenches  or  out  of  them.  We  read 
of  the  Irish  Rifles  going  Into  the  :tt- 
tack  singing  '  There  Is  a  Green  Hill  Far 
Away."— Ed.  1 


Society  Note.  | 

Wandsworth  County  Court  had  yester-  j 
day  to  consider  the  interesting  question 
1  o'f  how  long  it  would  take  a  lady's  hair  I 
to  grow  the  twelve  inches  which  a  too 
I  strenuous  hairdresser  had  cut  off  be- 
j  yond  the  allotted  measure.    E;vpert  estl-  i 
I  mates    varied    from    eight    months  to' 
three  years:  and  the  shorn  lady  was 
j  awarded  ten  guineas  as  compensation. 
As  the  hair  was  described  in  court  as 
"wonderful"  and  as   "reaching  almost 
to  her  feet."  the  error  of  the  scissors 
was  not  serious;  one  might  even  say 
that,  except  in  the  privacy  of  her  bed- 
room, it  would  be  hardly  noticeable.— 
I  Pall  Mall  Gazett*. 

z  r   .  //>  ~ 

Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  "wrote  for  the 
album  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
France  to  the  United  States  as  follows: 
"The  day  that  the  IJnlted  States  rids 
Its  orchestras  and  schools  of  German 
musicians,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 

i  then  will  arrive  for  liberated  musical 
America  the  dawn  of  a  new  art,  which  ; 
win   spread  Itself   over  the   world  in  i 

i  works  truly  beautiful  and  original."  j 

t    We  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 

'  d'Indy  as  a  composer  and  a  man.  We  \ 
recognize  and  appreciate  his  uncommon  I 
talent,  the  sincerity  and  the  nobility  of 
his  artistic  purposes,  the  fineness  of  his 
personal  character.  But  Is  not  the 
opinion  quoted  above  wildly  chauvinis- 
tic? 

Tills  country  owes  a  rreat  debt  to 
Germans  for  Its  musical  development. 
Theodore  Thomaa  did  missionary  work 
of  incalculable  value;  he  taught  the 
I  country  what  an  orchestra  should  be; 
j  he  acquainted  It  with  the  best  composi- 
tions of  all  schools  and  all  countries, 
for  his  taste  was  catholic;  he  was  the 
great  educator.  In  a  more  limited  field 
Carl  Zerrahn  did  valiant  work.  Neither 
one  of  these  men  was  "pro-Oerman" 
where  mtislo  was  ooncemed.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  think  of  either  one  sympathis- 
ing today  with  the  policy  and  methods 
of  Germany  In  war.  In  fa«t.  Mr. 
Z'^rrahn  camie  to  this  oonntrr  In  1***  to 
escape  tyranny.  In  Nerw  York  Dr.  Leo- 
pold Damrosch  fought  for  Ltsct  and 
Wagner.  Nor  should  Carl  Bervniann 
be  forgotten,  who  here  and  In  New  York 
Introduced  Important  muslo. 

These  men  were  the  forerunner* 
What  Is  to  be  said  of  the  line  of  con- 
Iductors  In  Boston  alone?  Did  Qerlcke. 
iNikisch,  Paur  delay  'the  dawn  of  a 
Inew  art"?  Is  Dr.  Muck  attempting  to 
postDono  this  dawning?  Let  us  be  rea- 
sonable, even  In  time  of  war. 

Would  symphony   orchestras  worthy 
the  name  have  been  possible  In  this 
country  without  Germans?    'When  Mr. 
d'Indy  visited  Boston  and  other  cities 
a.''    a   guest-conductor  of   the  Boston 
.Symphony    Orchestra    was    he    sorely  | 
Vxed  because  music  of  his  own  com- 1 
fJosltion  and  that  of  his  fellow-country- 
men was  superbly  played  by  an  orches-| 
Irn  hnirrlv  made  up  of  Germans? 


I 
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Are  American  composers  ha^P^"* 
ihe  thought  that  their  works  ^lU  be 
iiUived  bv  Germans?    Is  their  fancy 
chilled,     their  Imagination 

^'irft'lnjurlous  for  an  American  school 
of  music  if  an  excellent  teacher  happens 
bv  birth  to  he  a  German? 

Let  us  dissociate  politics  and  music 
The  great  republic  of  art  knows  no 
boundaries.  I.e,t  French  and  Germans. 
Sans  and  Russians.  Scandinavians 
Tnd  Roumanians,  Turks  and  Bulgarians 
and  English  and  Americans  dwell  to- 
Fether  there  In  peace. 

Tet  an  American  student  or  an  Amer- 
ican audience  should  not  be  '"""^"^^^^ 
unduly  by  any  foreign  school  ^l^^^er 
it  be  French  or  German,  simply  be- 
cause the  music  admired  and  aPP'^uded 
is  of  this  or  that  nation.  It  should  be 
innuenced  by  the  best  music  of  any 
nation  because  It  Is  good  music  irre- 
'^pective  of  the  composer's  nationality. 
"  There  possibly  are  Germans  in  Amer- 
ican schools  and  In  our  orche-stras  who 
might  leave  without  causing  regret  to 
dwell  again  In  their  dear  Fatherland; 
Germans  who,  living  here,  owing  their 
nrosnerity  to  the  people  and  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  nevertheless  lose 
no  opportunity  of  railing  against  the 
country  and  the  people  that  feed  and 
clothe  them,  and  at  the  present  time 
side  violently  with  Germany  In  Its  wan- 
ton attacks  on  the  property  and  lives  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Rablnoft.  the  director  of  the  Fav- 
lowa  Ballet-Opera  Company,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  obtained  from  tne 
Boston  Opera  House  the  "complete  pro- 
ductions" of  "Oteilo,"  "L'Amore  del  tre 
Re,"  "Carmen,"  "La  Glaconda.  RiS- 
oletto  "  "Cavallerla  Rusticana'  and 
"Paglkccl";  also  that  he  has  engaged 
"the  entire  Boston  Opera  House  orches- 
tra and  chorus."  Mr.  Rablnoff's  activ- 
ity is  to  be  praised;  yet  It  Is  a  sad 
thought  that  scenery,  costumes,  chorus, 
once  the  pride  of  Bostonlans.  have 
passed  from  them;  that  they  no  longer 
have  their  own  opera  company  in  their 
own  opera  house;  that  the  glory  Is  de- 
parted. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Bakla- 
roff  as  one  of  Mr.  Rablnoft' s  singers 
will  be  welcome,  although  It  will  bring 
back  memories  of  a  popular  interest 
and  an  enthusiasm  that  were  not  long 
maintained.  The  withdrawal  of  Mme. 
I.ipkowska  and  Mr.  Baklanoff  was  the  ( 
beginning  of  the  end.  ! 

So  Mr  Alfred  Hertz  will  be  the  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
Orchestra  in  place  of  Mr.  Henfy  K. 
Hadley  Mr.  Hertz  is  well  known  as  a 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Has  he  had  large  experience 
as  a  conductor  of  symphony  concerts? 
It  was  said  some  months  ago  that  the 
position  in  San  Francisco  might  be  of- 
fered to  Ml'.  Fiedler  or  retained  by  Mr. 
Hadlpy.  Mr.  Hertz  is  a  genial  soul. 
He  and  hi.^  attractive  wife  should  en- 
joy life  in  San  Francisco,  whose  Inhab- 
itants will  surely  not  be  able  to  say 
th.Tt  they  cannot  hear  the  orchestra 
under  his  direction.  The  next  season 
bids  fair  to  be  at  least  robust,  and 
there  will  probably  be  much  music  by 
Richard  Wagner.  ^    ^  „ 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
TorU  World  cabled  that  Goetz's  "Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew"  would  be  performed 
I  this  season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
'  House  Company  for  the  first  time  In 
America;  also  that  Strauss's  "Rosen- 
kavalier"  would  be  produced.  Goetz's  i 
nper-a  was  produced  In  this  country 
nianv  years  ago.  "Der  Rosenkavaller" 
has  been  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  I 

Opera  House  many  times.  _  1 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  L>ondon  (June! 
26)   pokes   fun  at  the  performance  off 
"Siegfried"    in   the   Harvard    Stadium, ) 
h.avlng  read  accounts  of  the  perform- 
Bnce   in   the   Musical    Currier   and  In 
Musical  America.    The  article  begins  In 
the  old-fashioned  way,  "In  the  land  of 
(      the  dollar,  etc."    Moved  by  a  view  of 
the  Stadium,  the  writer  exclaims:  "Be- 
yond it  you  SCO  the  lights  of  the  dis- 
tant town  and  a  blur  of  unpicturcsque 
buildings,  dominated  by  two  sky-soaring 
factory   shafts.     Just   imagine   it,  and 
then  try  to  feel  receptive  in  those  sur- 
roundings of  the  wonders  of  the  "Forest 
Murmiirs."    Should  not  Mime  have  been  | 
played  by  an  artist  of  Brobdingnagian  | 
proportions?     And    what  megaphonic; 
dragon  can  have  been  found  equal  tOi 
such  an  occasion?"    Here  are  other  ex- 
tracts from  the  article:   "To  complicat«| 
the  iicoustlc  problem  there  was  the  dif-, 
fieulty  inevitably  arising  from  the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  motors,  trolley  cars  and 
trains.    (Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  wood- 
bird's  song  Interrupted  by  a  nerve-shak- 
ing 'hoot'  from  a  50  horse-power  mo- 
tor IV'     Could    not    Loge    have  called 
forth  flames  from  the  furnaces  of  one  of 
those  picturesque  factories  within  sight 
of  the  Stadium?    And  Incl'dentally  one 
reflects    that    Bruenhilde    must  have 
slumbered  vpry  soundly  on  her  rocky 
couch   not   to    have   been   awakened — 
long  before  the  forest  hero  came  to  re- 
lease her — by    the    motor    horns,  the 
shrieks  from  the  railway  engines  and 
the  other  melodious  sounds  that  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Stadium  audience.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  represented  i«  box- 
office' returns  a  trifle  of  $50,000.  'Some' 
receipts!"    But.  dear  Mr.  Legge.  what, 
pray,  has  I^oge  to  do  with  "Siegfried"? 

Let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Legge  discuss- 
Ins  what  constitutes  nationality  In 
music:  "In  course  of  a  recent  private 
rr,!  respcndence  I  was  told  that  Delius. 
f  xample.  could  not  be  dealt  w  i 

\ 


.  r:iiii,'']  .  ■.niposer  because  of  hlsl 
Dutcli- Danish  origin.  In  spite  of  the 
tact  that  he  was  born  at  Bradford. 
But  at  tlie  same  time  I  was  assuredj 

that  Balfour  Gardiner,  Arnold  Bax,  [ 
ind  many  more  besides  were  British' 
composers,  merely  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  born  In  the  British] 
Isles  of  British  parentage.    Their  'out-  | 


look-    apparently,    nay    clearly,  was 
to  count  for  nothing. 
.■How  much  has  parentage  to  ^"h 

the  matter,  I  ^°"<1«>--  '"'i^eat 
heredity,  and  how  "^*ny  of  the  great 
musicians  have  come  of  a  mualca^ 
stock'  Itwould  be  very  interesting  to 
know  "from  statistics,  which.  I  Imag- 
ine could  easily  be  arrived  at,  how 
,  much  the  musical  ability  of  the  truly  , 
great  composers  has  been  derived 
from,  or  developed  in  virtue  of,  musi- 
cal parentage,  and  how  much  has  de- 
pended upon  environment.  The  state- 
ment aforesaid  about  British  compos- 
ers of  British  parentage  seems  to  me, 
to  suggest,  at  least,  some  mental  con- 
fusion, to  amount  almost  to  a  non- 
sequltur.  I,  If  I  may  P^'-^o^i;!  ,f°'' 
a  moment,  happen  to  know  Delius 
very  well,  for  we  were  fellow  stud- 
ents together  In  Lelpslo  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Now.  his  outlook  o^ 
life  In  general  Is  far  more  British  than, 
that  of  many  a  Briton  born  in  thes^ 
Islands  of  parents  of  purely  British 
strain  (whatever  that  may  be).  Sure- 
ly then,  it  is  this  very  outlook  on 
life  and  the  expression  that  count  for 
most  In  computing  the  national  value 
of  the  composer.  If  the  question  come 
to  be  one  of  merely  taohnloal  exprea- 
■  Blon  or  of  mode  of.  expression,  than  I 
'would  undertake  to  find  many  speol- 
:  mens  of  English  mualo  that  are  ai 
German  In  textur*  aa  anything  writ- 
ten by  Brahma,  to  find  Russian  musld 
that  is  no  less  so,  and  so  on  throusn 
the  whole  ffamut.  And  1b  It  "ot  "I 
commonplace  that  here  In  England  w* 
have  an  Immense  mass  of  muslo  pur- 
porting to  be  British,  which.  If  re- 
duced to  Its  primordial  elements,  j 
shows  Itself  to  be  the  veriest  Imita- 
tion of,  say,  Strauss  and  one  or  two 
other  of  the  German  composers  who 
have  been  taken  as  models?" 

Mr.  Legge  Is  at  times  Sleaaantly 
anecdotical.  This  story  was  told  him 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Ford  apropos  of  an  art- 
icle by  Mr.  Legge  about  the  art  of  the 
accompanist:  "I  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  of  an  Incident  that  happened 
many  years  ago  at  one  of  the  old  'Pops' 
in  St.  James's  Hall.  Joseph  Maas  was 
.  singing,  and  when  he  arrived.  Just  as 
I  the  concert  was  to  begin,  he  told  me 
!  that  he  had  been  fishing  the  day  before 
and  had  caught  a  cold  and  could  not 
possiblv  sing  what  he  was  set  down 
for  in  the  proper  key.  Would  I  trans- 
pose It?  I  said,  'Tes,'  and  all  went 
well.  It  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
told  Joachim,  Piattl,  and  the  others  who 
were  taking  part  in  the  concert,  for 
later  on  Piattl  asked  me  if  I  had  trans- 
posed the  song,  and  on  my  answering 
In  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  give 
me  a  severe  lecture.  He  said  that  no 
artist  was  ever  Justified  In  taking  so 
great  a  risk,  either  on  his  own  or  an- 
other's account.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  was  a  particularly  senseless  act  on 
the  part  of  the  accompanist,  because 
success  brought  no  reclame,  while 
failure  might  easily  ruin  reputation  and 
position."  Joachim  was  of  a  similar 
opinion.  _  .  , 

The  other  story  shows  the  regard  In 
which  male  musicians  are  held  in  Lon- 
don. "A  particularly  well-known  mu 
slclan  In  London  enjoyed  a  great  rep 
ute  as  pianoforte  accompanist.  He  was 
wont  to  take  part  In  many  musical  func- 
tions In  private  homes.  On  one  occasion, 
I  not  long  ago,  he  was  shown  up  into  the 
music  room,  where  he  found  his  hostess 
waiting.  On  offering  his  hand  to  the 
hostess,  whom  he  knew  quits  well,  the 
only  sign  of  recognition  vouchsafed  was 
a  finger  raised  to  point  to  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  room  and  the  remark, 
■There  is  the  corner'!  You  will  remem- 
■  ber  that;  hostesses  In  the  days  of  Bpohr 
sometimes  endeavored  to  make  him  go 
-  up  to  the  music-room  by  way  of  tne 
1  servants'  staircase." 


disappears  entirely  eafry^Tri  th 
act;  yet  I  have  met  people  w 
remember  the  Lyceum  revlv^  h" 
Forbes  Robertson's  Buckingham;  and  I 
marvel  at  them,  for  the  Cardinal  of 
Irving  was  mar\'ellous,  and  the  Klni 
of  William  Terriss  the  best  thing  he 
ever  did;  yet  there  is  the  fact.  No 
doubt  the  lovely  Lyceum  scene  against 
which  the  tail,  austere-looking,  beauti- 
ful figure  stood  and  delivered  his  last 
great  speech  helped  to  create  the 
memorable  effect;  but  principally  tha 
success  was  the  actor's— voice,  aspect 
and  bearing  aU  combining  In  an  impres-  j 


;  Notes  About  '"^^  ^'1  ■IT^"'! 

„      m,.     x_       Of  "Henrj'  VHI."  at 
!     the  Theatre     ^^,3  Majesty's  The- 
in  England  atre,  July  6,  the  Pall. 
Mall  Gazette  spoke  as  follows:  "The 
King  and  Queen  evidently  enjoyed  what 
they  saw  of  'King  Henry  VIII.'  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  It  was  only  the  more 
'urgent  duties  of  the  time  that  compelled 
their  majesties  to  retire  so  early.  On 
the  whole,  the  acting  was  excellent,  Sir 
Herbert   Tree,    In    this    respect,  being 
quite  at  his  best.    Much  of  the  speak- 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exceedingly 
bad.    Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  were  repeatedly  deliberate  to ; 
'  a  tedious  extent,  and  some  of  the  others  i 
were  very  Indistinct,  and  even  inaudible,  j 
Our  stage,  indeed,  at  the  present  mo-, 
ment  is  not  rich  in  the  art  of  speal<lng; 
such  verse  as  Shakespeare's.    Mr.  Lewis 
Waller's  Buckingham  was  a  virile  per- 
formance, but  it  lacked  the  paa.'-.ion  of 
Mr.  Henry  Alnley's  at  this  theatre  when> 
the  plav  wag  revived  here  in  Septem-: 
ber,  1910;  and  Mr.  Alnley's  again  madej 
incomparably  less  effect  than  did  Mr.  | 
Forbes  Robertson's  at  the  Lyceum  un- 
der Irv  ing.    Indeed,  the  oftener  one  sees 
the  part  played  in  these  days  the  morel 
one   marvels  at  the  impression  which  i 
Forbes  Robertson's  left  upon  the  Imag- 1 
Innil.in      It  Is  quite  a  sho'-t  pnrt,  and | 


sion    of    unsurpassable    dignity  and 
pathos.    Some  of  us  must  have  won- 
dered at  His  Majesty's  yesterday  what 
would  have  been  the  f  s"'*",  ^^J,"?? 
Henry  VIII.'  had  been  put  on  for  a  run  . 
Of  course,  such  a  cast  as  yesterday  s 
would  have  been  out  of  t^e  question 
but  the  parts  of  the  Cardinal  and  the 
King  and  Queen  could  no  -^oubt  have 
been  filled  by  their  exponents  of  yes-, 
terday.  and  it  should  not  have  been 
difficult    to    get    a  B"f«"%"t^;,,^^"- 
graced  actor  for  the  part  of  Bucking- 
11^    As  to  Anne  Bullen,  if  Miss  Laura 
Cowie  was   not  available  for  a  Tun. 
Miss  Marie  Lohr  perhaps  was     "  would] 
have  been  quite  interesting  to  see  her 
m    the    part."  Edward    German  con-., 
ducted  his  overture  and  composed  new. 
Incidental  music.  VTTT  " 

For  this  production  of  ';Henry  VUI. 
Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  put  the  Coronation 
ritual  on  the  stage,  although  this  scene 
does  not  occur  In  the  play  Hself.  but 
only  the  account  of  It.  In  Shakespeare  s 
day  the  play  was  staged  with  much 
pageantry  and  ritual.  Sir  Henry  C  ot- 
ton thought  this  open  to  objection.  He 
wrote  that  "the  piece  waa  set  forth  with 
many  extraordinary  "'""""f^f'^t,  °' 
Pomp  and  Majesty,  even  to  the  matting 
of  the  Sta«e;  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
with  their  (Jeorges  and  Garters,  tne 
Guards  with  their  embroidered  Coats, 
and  the  like.  Buftiolent  within  a  while  to 
make  greatnes*  very  famlUar.  if  not 
ridiculous."  w-.i^-'. 

At  the  perforrowioe  of  HU  MaJeBty* 
Theatre  leas  than  two  thirds  of  the  play 
were  spoken  and  the  performance  lasted 
"almost  exactly,"  three  hours  atwi  a 
half.  In  Shakespeare's  time  none  oi 
the  text  was  omitted  In  representation, 
at  least  wo  have  reason  to  suppose  this, 
and  the  Prologue  stated  that  the  audi- 
ence should  "See  away  their  ,Bbllllng 
richly  In  two  short  hour*.  Mr. 
Grossmlth  at  His  Majesty's  substituted 
"three"  for  "two." 

That  many  English  actors  have  gone 
to  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  caste  for  Charles 
Reade's  "It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  i 
at  Kennington,  the  management  of  tne 
theatre  was  obliged  to  obtain  vermia- 
sion  from  the  military  authorities  to  , 
allow   three  of  Its  members  to  per- 
form    Out  of  the  12  members  of  last  1 
year's  Kennington  stock  season,  seven  | 
have  joined  the  English  forces. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  | 
July  3  from  the  stage  of  His  Majesty  s 
Theatre  after  the  curtain  had /all'" 
for  the  last  Ume  on  "Marie  Odlle,  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  said:  "As  to  plans  ; 

ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  only  Plan  or  . 
ImpoHance  Is  to  finish  the  war.    But  , 
I  trust  that  in  the  future  X  may  be  | 
able  to  submit  some  suitable  work,   in  | 
this  sad  time  It  Is  only  natural  Uiat 
at  night  the  public  should  seek  to  for- 
get the   troubles  of   the   day   In  the 
lighter  forms  of  entertainment,  which 
ihls  theatre  has  not  hitherto  «ouft  to 
provide.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  at  such 
a  time,  we  of  the  theatre  feel  the  In- 
finite unimportance  of  """elves,  but 
after  all,  we.  too.  are  doing  our  share 
in  the  country's  work  oi  this  great 
time;  and  if  we  ourselves  are  impov- 
erished we  have  "Jo""  °";„S^^\„\°„a"d 
rich   our  many   great    and  splenaia 
charities.     Ladles    and    gentlemen  i 
hoprwe  may  meet  In  hap^er  mo^- 
i  and  soon.   God  save  the  King,  and  God 
'  bless  England!"  nrtlle" 
A  playgoer  who  saw  "Marie  Odlle 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Walbrook.  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
"I  rather  liked  'Marie  Odlle.      Of  ' 
the  last  act  is  nonsense,  but  i  lancy 
Jhey  had  cut  It  down  considerably  since 
the  first  night,  and  I  «ot  through  It, 
without  serious  discomfort.     The  two 
performances  that  made  the  Play  worth 
Beelmr  were  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  s  old 
^rraen«^a%fautlful  and  most  flr^shed 
impersonation-and    Miss    Ada    King  3 
nun,    The  latter  delighted  me  She 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  succeeded  in  be- 
fii  quite  rial.    Miss  King  Is  a  thorough 
artist     In  the  last  act  she  merely  had 
to  look  :->n;  she  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  chance,   and  I  don't  f^PPO'^^^**"' 
people  in  the  house  noticed  her— yet 
she  never  ceased  to  live  through  the 
Icene  for  a  moment,  and  her  face  was 
worth   watching   all  the  time.  Marie 
ZtlhT  I  liked,  and  thought  she  played 
very  nicely;  but  I  could  not  share  the 
InSulsm  Of  some  of  the  critics  °r 
Miss  Hylton,  who  struck  me  as  quite 
ordinary,  and  she  spoke  her  blK  speech 
;  straight  at  the  gallery."    To  which  Mr 
!  Walbrook  adds:     "This  tribute  to  the 
*  acting  of  Miss  Ada  King  Is  one  which 
Ian  good  Judges  of  "^^ting 
indorse.     Often  on  the  London  stage 
some  of  the  best  acting  comes  from 
j  arUsts   who   are  playing   quite  small 

I  ^  A^'dramatlzatlon  of  Du  Maurier's 
'novel  "Peter  Ibbetson"  has  been  an- 
nounced for  production  at  a  charity 
matinee  July  23,  In  London.  'It  will 
r  nlerestlng  to  see  what  the  dramatist 
.^akes  of  DU  Maurier's  ,encbaming  story, 
,nf,l"r  the  nctnrs   nnrl  actresses 


8  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  Single 

,  .  3  who  could  satisfactorily  Imper- 
sonate that  divine  consummation  of  all 
beauty,  all  goodness,  all  tenderness  and 
all  distinction,  Mimsy  Seraskler,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Towers."  Mme.  Clara 
Butt,  the  singer,  will  have  a  speaking 
part.  The  dramatization  is  by  John  N. 
Raphael. 

"Trilby"  Is  being  produced  on  the  Lon- 
don music  hall  for  the  first  time  in  Its 
history.  The  play  has  been  condensed, 
but  the  most  important  scenes' are  In- 
cluded, with  Sir  Herbert  Tree  as  Sven- 
gall  and  Miss  Enid  Bell  as  Trilby. 

Miss  Polalre  was  seen  at  the  Coll- 
seum.  London,  July  6,  In  a  One-act  play. 
"Lo  Mannequin  Amoureux."   The  story 


is  of  a  yoimg  painter  and  a  youthful 
modiste.  She  turns  her  lover's  studio 
Into  a  ballroom  and.  dressing  up  his 
mannequins,  welcomes  them  as  guests. 
The  painter,  returning,  unknown  to 
Loulsettfc,  disguises  himself  as  one  ofl 
the  wooden  models  and  so  discovers 
Louisette's  passion  for  him.  Charles' 
Hawtrey  appeared  at  the  Coliseum  the 
same  day  in  a  new  farce,  "The  Haunted 
Husband,"  by  Max.  Pemberton. 

"Quinneys  "  which  will  be  played  In 
this  country  next  season,  was  per- 
formed for  the  100th  time  In  London  at 
the  Haymarket,  July  7. 

John  Masefleld's  new  tragedy  In  three 
acts  "The  Faithful,"  published  by 
Helnemann,  London,  Is  thus  reviewed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Tt  Is  not 
very  easy  to  see  at  what  Mr.  Masefleld 
Is  driving  in  this  curious  drama  of 
tyranny  In  a  Japanese  valley  and  more 
or  less  finally  successful  revolt  against 
It.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral;  per- 
haps to  show  how  the  humble  and 
worthy  of  the  earth  can  be  oppressed  by 
I  the  arrogant  and  unworthy!  but  even 
i  then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  author 
1  should  have  made  Japan  the  scene  of 
his  drama.  There  Is  an  occasional  laok 
of  Inevitability  In  the  aoUon  whkih 
makes  for  weakness  and  the  dialogue 
Is  In  a  quite  undistinguished  proee.  Of 
course,  the  play  !■  a  plar,  written  to 
make  Its  effect  on  the  stage  rather 
than  In  a  book;  and.  for  all  we  can 
say  'The  Faithful'  may  one  day  prorj 
an  exceedingly  vlrld  dr»ma.  We  shall 
hope  to  see  It  acted  soOb  and  to  enj^ 
It  as  we  have  enjoyed  all  the  authoi** 
other  plays." 

"Enterprising  Helen"  was  performea 
for  the  first  time  In  London  on  July  7 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.    The  cot^ 
edy    is    by    "Francis    Coutts"  (Lora 
Ijitymer).    Mr.  Walbrook  did  not  like 
it.     "In   the   second    act   a  brilliant 
dramatist's   adored   and   adoring  wife 
ran  away  from  him.  and  In  the  third 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  but  In- 
active.   Then  a  friend  came,  suggested, 
that  she  was  staying  with  certain  peo- 
ple,  telephoned,   and   in   five  minutes 
she  was  back  In  the  arms  of  her  loving 
husband.    Mr.  Coutts  has  not  written 
a  good  play.    Such  was  the  opinion 
expressed    in    this    Journal    after  the 
original  production  at  Brighton  three 
or  four  weeks  ago;  and  it  stands.  It 
Is  ceude  In  the  extreme— the  work,  we 
should    say,    of    a   kindly    man  who 
either  does  not  know  much  of  life  or 
iiharacter    or    fancies   that    theatrlcml , 
audiences  are  not  interested  In  sucfa 
realities.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  much  Interested  In  them,  but  thejjr 
still  ask  that  a  man  who  is  on  the 
verge  of  suicide  over  a  runaway  wife 
shall  make  some  sort  of  effort  to  die- 
cover  her.     Mr.   Herbert   Waring  and 
Mr    Ben   Webster   were   both    In  tfce 
cast,  acting  with  their  Invariable  ddl- 
,  cacy  of  art  and   faithfulness   to  tfte 
author,  and  to  watch  them  gracefi^y 
skating  over  patch  after  patch  of  the 
thinnest  Ice  ever  seen  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  experiences  we  have 
had    in    a    playhouse    In    the  whole 
length  of  this  rather  sad  season." 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Birming- 
ham Repertory  Theatre  between  August, 
'  1914,  and  last  Jime  has  Just  been  |  pub- 
lished. It  shows  an  effort  to  continue 
presenting  plays  that  count,  both  old  and 
new.  Among  the  "producers"  is  the 
name  of  F.  A.  Besant  Rice,  a  son  of 
James  Rice  and  a  godson  of  Walter 
Besant  At  the  end  of  the  report  Is  a 
list  of  19  members  of  the  company  who 
have  now  Joined  his  majesty's  forces, 
and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  other 
members  are  now  munition  making. 


Notes 

About  Music 


Btr  Edward  El- 
gar's  new  work,  a 
symphonic  pre- 

and  Musicians  ludo  "  Poionia, " 

was  performed  on  July  «  at  a  concert  In 
London  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  Vic- 
tims Relief  Fund.    "The  work  incorpo- 
rates three  Polish  themes,  besides  some 
extraneous  quotations,  yet  the  thread  on 
which  they  are  strung,  as  well  as  the 
principal  theme,  is  the  purest  Elgarlan. 
The  mood  Is  strenuous,  as  becomes  the 
occasion— for  despite  Its  qiiallties.  It  Is  a 
piece  d'occaslon-and  is  no  doubt  best 
I  appreciated    in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances to  which  It  owes  Its  exlstance. 
The  references  to  the  two  great  Polish 
musicians,  Chopin  And  Paderewskl,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  the  work  1»  dedi- 
cated, are  appostlc,  but  not  very  spdrita- 
neous.    Their  inclusion  does  not,  h' 
ever  affect  the  quality  of  the  mu, 
;  which  has  Its  inspiring  note."   The  rest 
of  the  progFAm  was  wholly  Polish:  or- 
chestra music  by  Noskowski.  Mlynarski. 
Stojowskl  and  others;  violin  pieces  .  v 
,  Wlenlawski  and  some  Polish  songs. 


gi\on  111  I,ornlon_  July  S,  opened  with 
a  new  striiiK  quartet  by  Cyril  Rootham. 
"The  best  section  Is  the  alow  move- 
ment, which  has  much  lyrical  beauty, 
thoush  somewhat  drawn  out.  Th«  Fin- 
ale has  a  suKgestlon  of  the  Hungarian, 
and  Is  brilliantly  written,  but  sounds 
more  than  a  little  superficial."  Mr.  Ed- 
win Evang  at  this  concert  spoke  about 
the  role  of  nationalism  in  music.  "If 
every  nation  had  jequal  opportunity,  the 
aggressive  assertion  of  nationalism 
would  be  alike  vulgar  and  superfluous, 
but  when  one  nation  dominates  all 
others  It  became  a  necessary  and  whole- 
some corrective.  He  Instanced  as  an  Il- 
lustration how  German  nationalism 
emancipated  opera  from  Italian  domina- 
tion, and  Russian  nationalism  from 
both." 

The  po.'s.'ilbility  that  Mr.  Beecham  may 
transfer  his  musical  activities  to  Man- 
oliester,  where  he  thinks  it  will  be  eas- 
ier to  establish  national  grand  opera 
than  in  I^ondon,  Is  not  flatte'-lng  to  the 
capacity  of  Londoners  for  operative  fare 
of  the  grand  order.  But  Mr.  Beecham 
is  not  tho  first  to  find  London  a  iJoor 
Helfl  for  grand  opera.  The  lata  Mr. 
Ii'Oyly  Carte's  fine  Opera  House  In 
Shaftesbury  avenue  was  a  failure  until 
It  was  ^ansformed  Into  a  superior  mu- 
sic-hall, and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hammer- 
stejn  s  ambitious  venture  In  Klngsway 
is  too  recent  to  need  comment.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Busonl's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
was  played  In  London  July  5  by  Daniel 
Mel.sa  and  Sydney  Rosenblooin.  "It  Is  a 
rambling,  discursive  succession  of  loose- 
ly connected  movements,  variously  elab- 
orated, but  mostly  contrives!  out  of 
trite  thtemes.  Knowledge  Is  displayed  In 
it,  but  not  Imagination,  and  the  result 
is  pretentiously  dreary." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  heard  Mark  Ham- 
bourg  play  the  piano  in  London,  July  3: 
"His  Chopin  playing  is  entirely  unlilw 
that  of  any  other  pianist,  and  most  of 
all  unlike  one's  conception  of  Chopin's 
music.  Hence,  the  public  was  offered 
a  unique  entertainment,  which  It  evi- 
dently appreciated.  Mr.  Hambourg  has 
tW«  methods.  One  recalls  the  blatant 
but  superbly  efficient  'Enry  Straker, 
the  other  an  equally  strenuous  minor 
poet.  It  Is  a  favorite  device  of  his  to 
exhibit  the  two  methods  in  one  com- 
position. He  plays,  for  instance,  the 
study  on  the  blaclc  keys  first  In  the 
Straker  manner,  blatantly  and  effi- 
ciently—so efficiently  that  he  is  asked' 
to  repeat  it.  Then  he  piaya  It  as  if  he 
desired  to  prove  that  the  industrial 
revolution  has  not  entirely  denuded  the 
world  of  poetry.  This  Is  all  quite  in- 
tere-iting  in  its  way,  and  tempts  one  to 
condone  certain  liberties  taken  with 
the  text,  but  when  it  comes  to  playing 
the  A  flat  Ballade  in  a  manner  that 
was  scarcely  recognizable  at  all,  it  Is 
surely  time  to  protest.  After  all.  Etudes 
are  liy  their  nature  display  pieces,  and 
must,  perhaps,  take  the  consequences, 
but  ballades  are  not." 

The  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
hearing  Borodin's  B-minor  symphony 
(June  25),  remarked:  "The  oftener  one 
listens  to  the  music  of  that  very  re- 
markable Russian,  the  more  one  won- 
ders why  he  should  have  taken  himself 
seriously  as  a  chemist.  Yet  we  aiSs  told 
it  was  no  affectation,  but  that  he  really 

made  a  reputation  a«  a  profeasor  of 
that  science  after  leaving  the  Academy 
of  Medicine."    This  Is  patronizing  and 
amusing.    Is  It  possible  that  the  critic 
s  unfamiliar  with  Borodin's  life?  As 
U  ohcmlst,   Borodin  was  distinguished 
his   researches   and   his  treatises. 
Vha  critic  well  says  of  the  symphony, 
*hich  is  well  known  here:    "It  is  by 
fib  meana  a  subtle  work  requiring  much 
meticulous  study  on  the  part  of  con- 
ductor   or    Instrumentalist,    or  long- 
drawn-out  experiments   In  interpreta- 
tion.   It  Is  essentially  a  thing  of  primi- 
tive flesh  and  blood,  toned  down  a  bit 
with  a  certain  academic  (or  chemical) 
self-consclouBness   in   its  phraseology. 
It  has  humor,  too — as  in  the  Scherzo — 
and  plenty  of  picturesque  color;  plct-  ' 
uresque,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  sug- 
gesting a  ballet,  which   could  hardly 
have  been  far  from  the  composer's  mind 
In  the  second  and  last  movements.  Tho 
barbaric  opulence  of  the  middle  ages  is 
written  into  a  good  many  pages  of  the 
score."     Evidently  this  critic  has  not 
read  Borodin's  orchestral  own  account 
of  tho  symphony. 

A  nevir  work  by  Arthur  Le  Greef,  this 
Belgian  pianist,  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don on  June  30.    It  Is  dedicated  to  his 
compatriot,  the  conductor,  Henri  Ver- 
brugghen,   who  thei^  gave  a  farewell 
concert  prior  to  his  departure  to  Syd- 
ney, Xew  South  Wales,  where  he  will 
be  the  director  of  the  new  government 
Conservatory  of  Music.   The  work  Is  a 
verfslon  of  four  Flemish  folk  tunes.  "The 
composer  has  approached  his  task  with 
an    honest    affection    that    made  him 
proof   against   the   temptation    to  be 
i|  'clever'  at  the  expense  of  his  material, 
i  He  hss  found  variety  in  harmonig  and 
i|  orchestral  color  without  doing  violence 
I  to  hie  melodies  In  the  process.  Inci- 
dentally, he  has  achieved  some  pictu-  j 
resque  results,  and  produced  a  set  of 
unpretentious    but    uncommonly  well- 
made  pieces,  though  he  leaves  one  with 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  he  takes  more 
;  pleasure  In  the  lively  tunes  of  his  coun- 
try than  In  those  that  favor  the  sentl- 
I  Tnental."     Tho    Dally    Telegraph  said 
I  that  "a  curious  point  to  note  about  the 
[  folk  songs  from  which  he  derived  his 
msplr^ition  Is  the  close  affinity  they  i 
bear  to  the  character  and  complexion  | 


of  similar  origin."  At 
VerbruKRhen  re-en- 
Miriii  111.!  wiu.i  .section  In  the  "Pathet- 
ic" symphony  of  Tschalkowsky.  Miss 
Marguerite  Niclka,  a  young  soprano, 
was  told  by  the  critics  that  "Deh  vl- 
enl,  non  tardar"  from  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  was  a  too  ambitious  selection. 
"Whilst  her  voice  is  of  pleasing  qual- 
ity, and  not  lacking  In  volume,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  she  uses  It  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  has  It  under  complete 
control."  An  amateur  actress,  she 
studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke.  She 
speaks  five  languages  and  plays  the  vio- 
lin. 

A  double  bass  solo  was  heard  In  Lon- 
don on  July  1.  Adolf  Lotter  played  his 
own  Fantasia.  It  was  said  that  the 
double-bass  had  not  been  heard  in  Lon- 
don as  a  solo  instrument  since  the  Rus- 
sian, Kousevltzky,  played  there. 

Brahms,  Schumann  and  Joachim  were 
associated  in  the  making  of  a  sonata  for 
'  violin  and  piano.  The  movement  writ- 
Iten  by  Brahms  was  played  in  London 
[on  July  1.  The  critic  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph wrote:  "In  a  fairly  long  experi- 
ence, we  cannot  recall  seeing  the  move- 
ment which  Brahms  contrlliuted  to  the 
iwork — those  of  his  two  collaborators 
remained  in  M  S.-I— in  a  concert  program. 
.Bearing  in  mind  the  year  in  which 
tragedy  came  into  Schumann's  life,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  three-composer  sonata 
must  date  from  a  time  when  Bralmis 
was  yet  on  the  threshold  of  his  career, 
and,  in  any  case,  the  fragment  heard 
carries  with  it  tokens  of  belonging  to  a 
period  when  the  composer  felt  some- 
thing of  the  hopeful  spirit  of  youth.  It 
is  Brahms  in  a  more  or  less  buoyant 
mood." 

To  the  Souvenir  Sale  of  the  Three  Arta 

Women's  Fund  In  London  Mme.  Pattl 
contributed  the  satin  shoes  she  always 
wore  In  "Carmen."  Mme.  Albanl  sent 
the  lace  bridal  veil  she  wore  In  ''Lohen- 
grin." There  were  autograph  letters  writ- 
ten by  Grisi,  Mario,  Mayerbee,  Berlioz, 
Bishop,  Helen  Fauclt,  Salnton-Dolby, 
Charles  Keene,  Benedict,  and  a  signed 
sheet  of  Mendelssohn's  manuscript.  H. 
B.  Irving  sent  a  gold  pencil  case  used  by 
his  father.  From  Mary  Anderson  came 
the  necklace  she  wore  In  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  Father  'Vaughan  gave  one  of  his 
favorite  pipes.  Mme.  Clara  Butt  sent 
a  German  shell  found  by  her  husband  in 
the  trenches  that  the  French  lost  and 
took  again  at  Neuve  Beecuin. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Serge  de  Diaghi- 
leff  Imperial  Ballet  Russe,  which  will 
appear  here  next  season,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Sylphs"  Music  by  Chopln-Gl«z<nino(I 

"The  lllvie  God"  Music  hy  Hahn 

"The  I'aun's  Afternoon"  Music  by  Debussv 

•Trinoe  Igor"  Music  by  Borodin 

'  The  Payillon  of  Anniae"..Mualc  b.v  Tzeliepnin 

"niamai"  Music  by  Bnla  KlreCf 

"Carnaval"  Music  by  Schumanu 

"Buttorflles"  ..Music  by  Schumann 

"The  Spectre  of  the  Rose" ...  Music  by  Berlioz 

"Narclsae"  .Music  by  Tzehepnln 

"Petrouchlta"  Sfusic  by  Stravinsky 

".Scheherazads"  Music  by  Eimskl-KorsakoEt 

The  stage  decorations  and  costumes 
by  Leon  Bakst  include  Ideas  from 
Greek,  Anamese,  Javanese,  Caucasian, 
Chinese  and  Turkish  art. 


Preferences  for 
Classical  or 


One  of  the  com- 
monest questions 
which  the  lay- 
Modem  Music  man  asks  the  mu- 
sician is:  Who  is  your  favorite  com- 
poser? It»  is  a  question  that  no  true 
musician  finds  easy  to  answeo.  In  fact, 
readiness  to  reply  often  stands  in  In- 
verse ratio  to  musicianship,  for  it  is 
the  man  who  "knows  nothing  about 
music"  who  usually  professes  to  "know 
what  he  likes.  That  Is  easily  expli- 
I  cable.  To  him  nlusic  is  not  a  means  of 

expression,  of  communion  with  the 
artist,  but  simply  an  entertainment, 
and  he  naturally  votes  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  gives  him  the  most 
pleasure  at  the  cost  "of  the  least  men- 
tal collaboration.    He  Is  merely  a  pas- 

I  sive  listener.  Active  participation  In 
the  experiences  of  which  music  is  the 
language  is  not  within  the  scope  of  his 
desire  and  probably  not  of  his  capacity. 

Yet  the  preferences  of  the  passive 
li.stener    are    not    always  misplaced. 

j  Passivity  is  an  attitude  of  the  mind, 
not  a  deficiency.  It  may  be  simply  the 
search  for  relaxation  or  it  may  be  con- 
stitutional indolence,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  Inability  to  become 
actively  receptive.  The  well-proved 
conservatism  of  audiences  is  an  ex- 
ample. They  are  not  asked  to  make  up 
their  mind  about  Beethoven  or  Shakes- 
peare. That  was  done  for  them  in  in- 
fancy. They  know  that  both  are  in- 
dubitable masters,  and  they  go  to 
concert-hall  or  theatre  in  the  confident 
anticipation  of  enjoyment.  They  know 
that  If  they  do  not  enjoy  themselves 
it  Is  their  own  lookout.  But  if  It  is 
Stravinsky  or  the  modern  "theatre  of 
ideas,"  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
up  their  minds  for  themselves.  They 
are  not  sure  whether  it  is  quite  safe  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  cannot  ascertain 
without  the  mental  effort  of  Judging 
for  the^nselves  what  It  Is  all  about. 
They  find  a  difficulty  in  remaining  pas- 
sive and  long  for  something  they  know 
to  be  beyond  discussion. 

The  foregoing  is  prompted  by  the 
pathetic  constancy  with  which  certain 
audiences  are  clinging  to  a  tradition 
that  is  crumbling  about  their  ears. 
They  do  not  understand  the  tradition, 
in  reality  much  better  than  the 
more  recent  developments,  but  they 
know  that  they  are  on  safe  ground, 
and  prefer  to  remain  there.  Hence  each 
successive  movement,  whether  it  favors 
French  Impressionism,  so-called  futur- 


ism or  the  belated  recognition  of  oiiif 
own  muslclana,  encounters  the  same  old 
"vis  Inertlae"  from  which  Beethoven 
himself  was  as  much  a  sufferer  as  any 
modern. 

We  here  In  England  are  among  the 

largest  consumers  of  music  In  the 
world,  but  If  It  were  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  consumption  for  entertainment 
alone  I  am  not  sure  that  much  would 
remain.  At  all  events,  the  opinion  of 
foreign  performers  who  collect  the 
largest  fees  here  points  that  way,  and 
the  Indiscriminate  applause  that  an 
English  audience  showers  on  all  mualo, 
good,  bad  and  Indifferent,  thereby 
cheapening  its  value.  Is  another  proof. 
It  is  disheartening  sometimes  at  Queen's 
Hall,  for  Instance,  to  hear  a  fine  work 
received  with  acclamation,  only  to  ^nd 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  some  trumpery 
sentimental  ballad.  It  denotes  two 
things— first,  a  lack  of  the  power  of 
discrimination,  that  is  probably  the 
cause  why  En,glish  musicians,  however 
gifted,  have  so  much  difficulty  In  com- 
ing to  their  own.  But,  further,  It 
shows  that  this  apparent  love  of  muBlo, 
that  Is  so  great  it  embraces  ail  muslo, 
is  not  far  removed  from  Indolent  self- 
indulgence. 

This  Is  not  pessimism.  It  Is  a  pro- 
test. Our  passivity  In  many  more  prao- 
tlcal  directions  Is  finding  Itself  out.  It 
Is  being  called  ugly  nanjes  when  It 
takes  the  form  of  apathy  in  this  crisis. 
An  awakening  is  in  T:)rogress  and  tho 
turn  of  music  is  bound  to  come.  Mean- 
while tlie  minority  to  whom  muslo  Is 
a  means  of  cummunion  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they 
have  the  best  of  the  entertainment  as 
well. 

As  between  classics  and  contem- 
poraries, the  preference  adjusts  Itself 
readily.  Among  English  novels,  I  ad- 
mit the  high  literary  quality  of  "Tho 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but  "Tono- 
Bungay"  provides  more  immediate  In- 
terest. I  respect  my  ancestors,  but  I 
am  more  concerned  in  the  doings  of  my 
own  generation.  It  is  not  a  critical 
preference,  any  more  than  our  greater 
interest  In  King  George  as  compared 
with  Rameses  implies  any  disparage- ' 
ment  of  the  latter.  K'ng  George  Is 
nearest  and  his  message  to  the  nation 
is  more  vital. 

That  is  the  logic  of  music  as  a  means 
of  expression.  It  transcends  language 
as  H  vehicle  of  certain  tlibughts  and 
emotions  that  are  otherwise  inexpressi- 
Me.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  a  religion. 
But  it  It  is  a  subtle  means  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  it  will  convey 
something  of  the  subjective  personality 
of  its  creator;  and  as  no  strange  per- 
sonality can  be  absolutely  flawless,  that 
something  will  contain  sympathetic  and 
unsympathetic  elements  in  a  certain  pro. 
portion  that  should  govern  our  prefer- 
ences, always  as.suming  tliat  the  task  of 
expression  has  been  successfully  sur- 
mounted. 

That  is  where  modern  music  in  general 
and  English  music  in  particular,  is  af- 
fected by  this  discussion.  If  modern 
composers  have  succeeded  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
we  sliouid  be  more  interested  in  them 
than  in  the  classics,  without  abandoning 
any  of  our  respect  for  these.  And  If 
English  composers  have  succeeded  In 
voicing  the  Englishness  that  is  none  tho 
less  an  essential  part  of  their  personal- 
ity for  being  otiierwise  inarticulate,  It 
is  obvious  that  we  should  prefer  them 
to  composers  of  any  alien  races,  for 
the  same  reason  that  most  Englishmen 
find  more  pleasure  in  Kipling  than  In 
Turguenieff,  whilst  not  disputing  the 
genius  of  the  latter.  The  whole  point  Is: 
Have  English  composers  expressed 
themselves?  Or  are  they  still  producing 
pale  reflections  of  alien  modeia?  The 
verdict  of  the  wider  public,  that  seeks 
only  entertainment  without  effort,  is 
no  criterion.  But  what  of  the  others? 
— Edwin  Evans  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetto 
of  July  t. 

BEAINS  AND  MURDER 
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The  Holt-Muenter  case  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  profes- 
sional and  amateur  psychologists. 
Some  looked  upon  the  man  as  an  In- 
stance of  dual-personality,  another 
Jekyll  and  Hyde.  Or  had  learning 
made  him  mad?  Others  wondered 
how  a  man  of  Indisputable  gifts  and 
attainments  could  have  committed 
the  murder  attributed  to.  him  In 
Cambridge,  made  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Morgan  or  committed  the  foolish 
act  in  Washington.  Had  he  not  been 
a  "professor"  at  this  or  that  college, 
esteemed  by  colleagues  and  students? 

They  forgot  that  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  Holt  lectured,  there 
was  before  him  a  German  of  still 
greater  Intellectual  force  who  had 
criminal      propensities.  Goldwln 
Smith  his  colleague^  sketched  him:  ' 
"One  Ruloff,  a  great  philologist,  and  | 
the  Inventor  of  a  universal  language,  j 
He  committed  a  series  of  robberies  I 
and  murders,  the  murders  beginning 
with  those  of  _hls  wife  and  daughter,  i 
On  that  occasion  he  escaped  justice 
through  the  ahsence   of  a  corpus 
delectl.  Lake  Cayuga,  into  which  he 
had  thrown  the   bodies,  being  un- 


dredgahle."  This  learnea  professor 
went  to  Virginia,  where  he  worked 
at  philology,  endeavored  to  perfect 
his  universal  language,  and  by  way 
of  relieving  menial  strain  committed 
other  cillmes.  He  went  b&ck  to 
Ithaca,  robbed  and  murdered,  and 
was  finally  Drought  to  trial.  There 
v,as  a  petition  against  his  execution, 
cn  two  curiously  contradictory 
grounds:  he  was  Insane;  if  he  were 
executed,  science  would  suffer  a 
great  loss.  The  state  Issued  two 
commissions  of  Inquiry.  The  con- 
victed man  was  hanged.  At  the 
autopsy  the  size  of  his  brain  excited 
wonder;  although  it  is  now  believed 
that  great  size  of  the  brain  does  not 
necessarily  argue  uncommon  intel- 
lectuality. 

In  the  records  of  crime  there  are 
interesting  cases  of  intellectual 
men  committing  major  crimes.  The 
case  of  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine- 
wrlght,  forger  and  poisoner,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking.  As  "Janus 
Weathercock"  he  was  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  London  Magazine. 
He  associated  with  Lamb,  Hazlltt, 
Talfourd.  His  murders  were  pecu- 
liarly cold  blooded  and  atrocious. 
In  the  preface  to  his  essays  and 
criticisms  collected  by  W.  C.  Hazlltt, 
the  editor  speaks  of  Walnewrlght  as 
a  "psychological  phenomenon  of  un- 
surpassed magnitude  and  curiosity 
■*  *  *  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  deplorable  cases  of  intellectual 
obliquity  and  deformity."  Eugene 
Aram  was  a  schoolteacher  ex- 
tensively versed  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  a  student 
of  Celtic  and  botany. 

Holt  was  a  professor.  The  bitter 
reply  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
when  he  was  urged  to  show  more 
courtesy  in  the  cross-examination  of 
r,  professor  at  Harvard  Is  still  re- 
membered. 


Tlie  only  way  of  avoldine  such  a  trifling  and 
frivolous  old  age  Is  to  lay  up  in  ""''■^ay  " 
Slid!  stores  of  knowledge  and  observation  as 
V  ^ake  us  useful  and  aKreeable  In  our  .  e- 
clinin™  years.  The  mind  of  man  in  a  long  1  f e 
will  become  a  maRnzine  of  wisdom  or  tony, 
a,  d  willTonseqi^ntly  discharge  Itself  in  some. 
thiuK  Impertinent  or  Improvlnx.  For  .-niilPh 
irason,  as  there  Is  nothins  more  ridiculous 
t  inn  7.1.  old  trifiiuK  story-teUer.  so  there  s 
not  U."  more  venerable  than  one  who  has 
"uri.(.'l  his  «perience  to  the  entertainment  | 
and  advantage  of  mankind. 

A  Perplexed  Correspondent. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  following 
quotation,  used  by  Mr.  Chesterton  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  fall.  Is  from? 

"We  fight  for  the  trust  and  the 
tryst-  for  fixed  memories  and  the  pos- 
sible '  meeting  of  men;  for  all  that 
makes  life  anything  but  an  uncontrol- 
lable nightmare;  we  fight  for  the  long 
arm  of  honor  and  remembrance  for  all 
that  can  lift  a  man  above  the  quick- 
sands of  his  moods  and  give  him  the 
mastery  of  time."  ; 

If  seven  sisters  claimed  Hazel  Ray,  . 
I  should  still  believe  she  was  Mr. 
Halliclav  Witherspoon.  I  suspected 
her  Sfom  the  first.  Not  that  I 
guessed  she  was  Mr.  Witherspoon  I 
decided  that  Mr.  Blaney  was  doing 
Hazel  for  a  change.  I  judged  that  only 
a  newspaper  man  could  use  "canaille  ' 
and  "bourgeoisie"  with  the  ease  and 
freedom  Hazel  used  these  words  and 
others  like  them.  So  I  believe  Halli- 
dav's  confession,  but  I  wish  he  hadn  t 
made  it.  1  have  believed  the  World 
Waggers  to  be  real  folks  and  hf-  has 
!  shaken  my  simple  faith.  I  have  be- 
come so  suspicious  that  In  glancing 
over  the  Pearmont  Pickings  for  la.=;t 
week  and  noticing  that  "Harvey  With- 
erspoon came  in  Jrom  Denver  last 
week  to  spend  the  summer  on  the 
ranch,"  I  think  perhaps  HalUday  is 
fooling  us  In  more  ways  thao-  one. 
Can  he  be  some  Denver  newspaper 
man  who  has  never  been  to  the  war 
nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Boston,  but  can 
draw  the  long  bow  entertainingly  on 
anything  he  happens  to  hear  about? 
I  should  like  his  signature  certiUed, 
for  though,  like  Dr.  Holme.s,  I  always 
find  him  interesting,  I  trjquently  find 
him  exasperating. 

I  have  one  more  request  to  make.  If 
Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  is  not  what  he 
.seems;  if  Clamport  Is  a  mirapre,  the 
elephant  folio  a  dream,  do  not  let  him 
confess  It  in  your  column. 

EBENEZAR  L.  CARR. 
Bridgewater,  July  24. 
1    We  regret  that  we  cannot  name 
;  the  author  or  orator  quoted  by  Mr.  , 
Chesterton. 

•>  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  lives  m 
Boston  though  disguised  as  Mr.  Harvey 
Witherspoon  he  may  now  be  sojourning 
on  a  ranch.  He  is  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  and  his  manners  ate  ca.sy. 

3  Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  is  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood.  We  know  him  well, 
Horatio.  We  have  .seen  proof  sheets  of 
Ihe  flrit  volume  of      =   roJ^.saal  work 
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felephant  folio).  If  you  are  Interested 
In  him.  now  Is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  "<M.a,n  as  a  Social  and  Political 
Beast."  The  price  cf  each  volume 
(limited  edition,  all  copies  numbered 
from  1  to  lOOOJ  is  $25.  Tour  checlc  might 
be  made  to  our  order.  N.  B.  There 
will  later  be  a  popular,  but  condensed, 
edition. 

Yes,  Mr.  Car",  Me.ssrs.  Johnson,  With 
erspoon,  George  P.  Bolivar,  l^.  B.  Hen- 
derson and  lieoniclas  Swett,  the  Rev. 
Babbington  Broolie,  Mr.  Pool  of  Siloam, 
Abel  Seaman,  M.  J.  I^.,  Miss  Jane  Cher- 
ry, Mr.  Joseph  Matthew  Sullivan,  the 
old  'un.  Miss  Katrine  Grey,  Mr.  Michael 
Fitzgerald  Mr.  Grover  Graustark,  Mr. 
Abollno  Tlnkham,  Mr.  Justice  Henry 
Shaw,  Capt.  Brassbound,  H.  J.  L..  and 
other  valued  contributors  as  •'Juvabit 
Memlnl.sse"  are  men  and  women,  alive, 
alert,  fantastical,  erudite,  all  laboring 
for  the  public  welfare.  We  say  with 
Herman  Melville  at  the  end  of  the 
Town— Ho's  story,  told  by  him  at  lAma. 
on  the  thick  gilt-tiled  piazza  of  the 
Golden  Inn  and  sworn  to  by  him  on 
the  Kvangellsts  brought  by  the  priest: 
"So  help  me.  Heaven,  and  on  my  honor, 
the  story  I  have  told  ye,  gentlemen,  is 
in  substance  and  Its  great  terms  true. 
I  know  it  la  true;  it  happened  on  this 
ball;  I  trod  the  ship;  I  knew  the  crew; 
I  have  seen  and  talked  with  Steelkllt 
since  the  death  of  Radney."— Ed. 

Society  Notes. 

Mr.  Carr  incloses  an  issue  of  the  News 
containing  "Pearmont  Pickings."  The 
following  items  are  of  more  than  local 
interest,  unlike  the  report  of  fashion- 
able doings  on  the  North  Shore. 

"Earl  Hassel  got  tangled  up  with  a 
bronc  one  day  this  week  and  !s  laid 
up  for  repair?." 

"Emery  Brown  Is  'busting'  broncos  for 
Peter  Zwahlen.  He  has  one  or  two  that 
can  go  high  and  wide,  but  Emery  rides 
them." 

"Potato  planting  has  been  in  full  blast 
at  Pearmont.  Some  people  advocate 
plantins  them  In  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
but  we  believe  in  planting  them  in  the 
ground." 

One  Jowett. 

"Snyderius"    asked    on   July    19  the 
exact  words  of  a  quatrain  about  Dr.H 
Jov.-ett  of  Balliol  College.     A'e  ha''e  re- 
ceived two  letters.    Mr.  H.  Ij.  Wheeler 
of  Boston  writes :  "Consider  this  which 
Is   possible   but   cannot   at   present  be 
proved  exact — it's  as  it  has  long  been  In 
one  memory : 
You  ask  my  name;  belioid.  it's  .Towett; 
I  am  the  master  of  Bnlliol  Cnllegre; 
All  tftat  Is  to  be  known.  I  know  It;  • 

I   What  I  know  not  is  not  knowledge. 
Anyhow  there's  a  statelines.s  to  it.  I 

'  should  be  glad  to  have  you  better  it." 

I    Jean  Jacques  of  Boston  give.s  this  ver- 

I  sion  which  he  heard  from  an  old  Oxonian 
some  years  ago ; 

I     I  am  the  ne\.   Benjamin  Jowett. 

]     All  theie       to  be  known,  I  know  it; 

1     What   I    don't   knew   Isn't  knowtedca, 

I    Aod  I'm,  the  maatMr      BAlUel  CeUef*. 

VERBAL  GERMANIZATION 


rung,"  but  "s?ir'nce?nWlli*'  than 
"gerauschverminderer,"  and  "change- 
speed  lever"  than  "geschwindigkeits- 
ausschaltungshebel." 

It  Is  hard  to  say  'whether  this  at- 
tempt to  have  only  German  words  for 
Germans  is  characterized  chiefly  by 
arrogance  or  foolishness.   The  power 
and  expressiveness  of  a  language  gain 
by  the  introduction  and  adoption  of 
foreign  words  when  this  introduction 
is  natural  and  not  forced.   The  great 
languages  have  freely  borrowed  one 
from  another.   What  would  Frederick  , 
\  the  Great,  idolized  by  William  and 
i  the  military,  say  to  the  present  incon- 
iceivable  narrowness?    For  Frederick 
i  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Freucii 
'language— witness    his  intercourse 
with  Voltaire  and  his  admiration  for 
everything  French.    He  despised  his 
own  language.    His  library  consisted 
of  French  books.    Only  French  was 
spoken  at  his  table.  And  it  was  Fred- 
erick who  said  of  his  opera  house  in 
Berlin  that  he  would  rather  hear  his 
horse  neigh  in  Italian  than  the  best 
singer  sing  in  German. 


The  German  war  lords  should  consult 
Nicholas  Leonicus  "De  var.  hist."  For 
that  learned  author  tells  of  one  Solon, 
who,  besieging  a  certain  city,  "steeped 
hellebore  In  a  spring  of  water,  which  by 
pipes  was  conveyed  into  the  middle  ot 
the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or 
else  made  them  so  feeble  and  weak 
by  purging  that  they  were  not  able  to 
bear  arms." 


King  AVohAl  is  Tfry  sly. 
■A"mnkrvo;rafln'I  u„,Uyo«  .re  arT, 
The"  .Wnk"  because  t(-u  tl.iret. 
For  there  is  Knm  and  Beer.  etc. 

put  down."— li-d.  I 

At  the  Village  Store.  | 

is  the  Woild  Wags;  . 
I  happened  to  pas.  through  Clam -ort 

r^^l^d^"sf;.e  m?  whe^e^^r^^so^ 
Tver  HO  -l<l:„-7e  old  man  hasn  t 

come  down  yet."    I  t*'^"  ,  ta-k- 1 

store.  Capt.  Nicker.-on.  who  ;vaa.,^^;;  1 
ng  with  capt.  Eldridge  about  the  H-^o-j 
sians"  and  their  ri^-ht        tl  e^^an 

Johnson  wouldn't  ■.tapper,  d^wn  ;hat 
jway    this    sum"ier.     Ca        ;^  „ 

jthis  world."  I  should  no..  Uke  to 

ZSSSk  ."~°K.""->;  r 

Pocasset,  July  26. 


In  their  rejection  of  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian  words,  the  Germans  have 
now  cut  out  of  their  language  French 
and  English  greetings.  It  is  said 
that  "adieu,"  once  so  common 
throughout  Germany,  and  curiously 
pronounced  according  to  the  section 
of  the  country,  is  rigorously  prohib- 
ited, and  there  Is  a  universal  return 
to  the  greeting  "mahlzeit"  (meal- 
time.) 

But  this  rejection  of  foreign  terms 
was  proposed  and  urged  by  the  Kaiser 
and  others  in  authority  long  before 
the  present  war,  just  as  the  Kaiser  j 
once  insisted  that  every  loyal  German  | 
should  drink  German  champagne,  if  < 
champagne  were  to  be  served,  and  not 
the  wine  of  France.  A  society  was 
formed.  Little  dictionaries  were  pub- 
lished containing  the  German  words 
that  should  be  used  instead  of  foreign 
c-nes  in  the  vocabularies  of  arts, 
trades  and  employments.  Thus  a 
I  cigar  should  no  longer  be  a  "cigarre," 
but  a  "gllmrastenger'  (a  glimmer 
stick),  or  "rauchroUe"  (smoke  roll). 
"Knickerbocker"  should  be  "sport- 
hose"  and  "sweater"  "sportswomms." 
Unfortunately,  in  restaurants  few 
knew  the  dishes  by  their  new  names. 
If  a  loin  piece  of  beef  was  prepared 
in  the  "Niederschlossberg  way''  the 
waiter  was  questioned;  at  last  the  bill 
of  fare  was  printed  in  German  on  one 
side  and  Freni^h  on  the  other;  and  so 
the  doubtful  guest  was  reassured, 
finding  his  particular  piece  of  beef 
was  the  familiar  "filet  bearnaise." 

In  the  vocabulary  of  motoring  the 
German  language  may  appear  to  dis- 
advantage. "Throttle"  is  not  easily 
pronounced  by  Germans,  and  they 
may    prefer  "drossclklappenregulie- 


Those  Twelve  Quarters. 

As  th eWorld  Wags: 

That  Housman's  "  'wind's  twtlve 
quarters'  did  not  blow  from  Housman's 
Inkstand"  is  a  safe  guess  on  the  part  of 
your  Braintree  correspondent.  Their 
source  will  be  found.  I  believe,  n.-arer 
to  the  island  of  Aeolla,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenth  book  of  the  "Odyssey." 
lived  Aeolus  and  his  wife  with  their  six 
sons  and  six  daughters.  Why  Aeolus's 
children  should  have  numbered  twelve, 
l.s^  of  course  another  question.  If  your 
correspondent  does  not  take  klijdly  to 
the  suggestion,  which  the  scholiast  on 
the  "Odyssey"  tells  us  -was  made  by 
certain  allegorising  interpreters,  that  tne  i 
twelve  children  represented  the  twelve 
months,  and  if  he  is  intent  upon  a| 
"mathematical  or  metaphvslcal"  solu- 
tion, he  may  find  some  consolation  in 
the  second  book  of  Aristotle's  "Meteor-, 
ology."  where,  though  the  winds  are 
said  to  number  only  ten  or  eleven,  they 
are  assigned  according  i  to  a  scheme 
which  involves  a  twelve-point  divit'on 
of  the  horizon— the  unit  of  division, 
roughly  speaking,  being  supplied  bv  the 
vari.Ttion  in  the  point  ot  sunrise  (or  sun- 
j  .set)  between  equinox  and  solstice. 
I     Lexington,  July  21.  F.  H.  F. 

A  Way  Out  of  It. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial which  called  attention  to  the 
danger  that  even  the  most  resourceful 
of  authors  run  when  coining  names  for 
their  "villyuns."  It  told  us  that  "no 
matter  how  ingenious  an  authqr  may 
be  in  coining  names,  sotinewhere,  some- 
time, to  his  consternation  a  plan  bear- 
ing that  name  inay  be  found"  and  may 
hall  the  poor  novelist  or  playwright 
into  court  on  a  charge  of  libel.  The 
only  remedy  which  this  editorial  sug- 
gests, however,  is  the  "introducing  of 
no  characters  save  those  that  are  as 
blameless  as  Homer's  Ethiopians." 

But  such  a  step,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  Imagine  a  yarn 
without  a  "villyun."  I  would  suggest 
that  authors  work  somewhat  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

•Trzxucfs  rushed  panting  into  the 
room,  only  to  be  met  by  the  impassable 
Tfrgxopl.  'So  you  love  my  Npygvo,  do 
you''  hissed  Tfrgxogl." 

However,  we  do  not  expect  that  all 
authois  would  be  as  successful  as  Sien- 
kewicz  at  this  game. 
Boston.  July  25.  SNYDERIUS. 


'a  Washlngtonlan  Song. 

.\s  the  World  \\'t?s: 

I  thought,  perhaps,  in  t'ncse  times  of 
"National  Prohibition"  inovement  a  tem- 
perance song  I  tised  to  sing  when  a 
boy  might  be  interesting.  I  "  as  a  mem- 
^r,  trith  hundreds  of  children,  ot  aj 

"Cold  Water  Army."  Such  armies  grew 
all  through  New  England  during  thei 
"Washlngtonlan"  times,  in  about  the] 
years  of  1S«  and  '45.  Our  army  was  in 
Amesbury,  the  home  of  Whittier,  who,] 
Indeed,  was  active  in  the  management. 

PHILIP  A.  BUTLER.  | 
Aubumdale,  July  20. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  song  sent 
by  Mr.  Butler: 

King  Aliohol  hag  many  forms 
By  whlth  he  catches  men. 
He  1b  a  Blast  o(  man.T  horns. 
And  ever  thus  has  been. 

For  (here  is  Rnm  and  Beer. 
And  Whie  and  (Un. 
And  nrandy  of  Logwood  here. 
And  Ho.  h  and  Port  and  Fllii. 
Combined  to  make  a  man  "get  blue. 
And  he  says  be  merry. 
For  here  is  good  Slien-y, 
Champagne  and  rerr>' 
Aiul  "Tom  and  Jerry 
And  Liquors  of  ovwy  h"e.,.  ,^ 
Now  arc  not  these  a  flen  hsh  crew 
As  ever  a  mortal  knew  7 


Tribal  Deities. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  .^'^^^lo,*! 
quote  from  the  a.t  c,e  on      A  ^  Mora^ 

Ut  the  doing  of  devilish  d-^-^^'  ^"'^^hei; 
terly  ^aUs  on  the  guiUy  to  drop^thelr 

pretence  of  ;\„„„r,t      He  is 

the  British  soldier  is  rt'.Kerent.  He  s 
fighting  like  a  gentleman  a »d  there  sj 
abundant  evidence  of  his  Chnstidnu> 
'b^rng  deepene.l  1^'  tl^  visUm  o^^  horror 
that  is  all  about  him.— Pall  Mau  «-» 
MtU. 

"QUAKERESS"  HEADS 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  PROGRAM 

Hyams  and   Leila   Mclntyre  Make 
Hit — Other  Good  Acts. 

John  Hvams  and  Leila  Mclntyre  are 
the  head-liners  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre this  week.  They  are  usmg  "Tho 
Quakeress,"  a  sketch  by  Herbert  Hall 
WInslow.  Miss  Mclntyre  is  the  Quaker- 
ess, seeking  an  opportunity  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  And  while  seeking  she  meets 
Mr  Hyams,  'who  listens  to  her  story, 
becomes  Interested  and  helps  her.  Miss 
Mclntyre  sings  well  and  acts  well.  t>o 
j#«es  Mr.  Hyams.  Altogether  it  iS  a 
good  act.  ,  »,„„<> 

I    Milo,  advertised  as  the  sensation  of 
I  the  20th  century,  fooled  everybody.  "The 
I  fact  that  various  French  and  foreign 
I  modistes  and  others  were  credited  with 
'creating  the  gowns,  hats,  shoes,  etc. 
i  used  in  the  act  led  the  audience  to  be- 
i  lieve  that  some  daintily  gowned  young 
'  woman  was  this  MUo  of  the  Program 
But  Milo  appeared  in  the  garb  of  just 
an  ordinary  tramp  or  "bum.     But  ne 
was  clever,  very  clever,  and  could  imi- 
tate more  things  and  do  it  bettcT  than 
any  one  who  has  visited  B.  F.  Keith  s 
in  many  years.    An  .altogether  different 
act  is  that  of  Marie  Shaw,  better  knowri 
locally  as  Marguerite  Gallagher.  Miss 
Sha^w  sing-s  in  chnrming  ,'r'»""rf,^f Y" 
enal  selections,  including     Ah  I'ors  e 
Lui,"  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  and  Last 
Rose  of  Summer." 

Several  good  acts  came  earlier  In  the 
program.  Bowers,  Walters  and  CrookcT. 
,  good  as  ever,  had  their  usual  "Fun  on  the 
\  Village  Green  '  in  their  roles  of  acrobatic 
rubes.  Laddie  Cliff,  entertaining  younf, 
English  comedian,  makes  his  reappeai- 
ancc  at  B  F.  Keith's  this  week  wuh 
new'  songs  and  new  dances,  all  of  which 
were  well  received.  Then  there  was 
James  B  Donovan,  \on%  before  the  foot- 
lights! with  Miss  Marie  Lee.  cxceJlent 
af  a 'dancer,  in  •''"""S  Well  Thaiik 
You":  Denman  Thompsons 
stead  double  quaret;  the  Seel^xks  and 
Harry  Seebacks  in  bag-punchmg.  and 
the  Dare  Brother.s  in  n  sketch  of  ath- 
letic accuracy. 


pressions  of  hate  against 
could  find  plenty  in  the  records  ol  j 
travellers.  Thus  Niklas.  Poppel,  a ! 
German  traveller  at  the  end  of  the  | 
fifteenth  century,  likened  English-! 
men  to  Hungarians  for  wild  cruelty;  ! 
to  Poles  for  ostentation,  ill-breeding,  j 
thievish  tricks;  to  Lombards  for  ava-  j 
rice.  Opinions  of  various  nations . 
concerning  this  one's  or  that  one's ; 
unenvisible  qualities  may  be  found  j 
in  Reade's  '^Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
and  Reade  had  diligently  read  Eras-  \ 
mus,  whose  father  is  the  hero  of  that 
brilliant  romance. 

But  one  race  of  Germany  has  not 
been  slow  in  expressing  hatred 
towards  another.  Hedwig's  »poem  ot 
hate  was  original/y  directed  against 
Prussia,  and  it  has  been  adapted  to 
Engla^d  by  the  substitution  of  "Eng- 
land" for  "Prussia."  Nor  should'  it 
be  forgotten  that  "Deutschland, 
Deutechland,  Ueber  AUes"  was  writ- 
ten by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben 
■when  he  was  expelled  from  Prussia 
in  1841  for  his  political  opinions  and 
was  living  on  the  island  of  Heligo- 
land, then  a  British  possession;  writ- 
ten in.  the  hope  of  uniting  the  Ger- 
man people  against  the  military 
party.  The  arrogant  Prussians,  who 
are  now  said  not  to  be  Germans,  de- 
lighted in  the  saying  that  the  Aus- 
trians  are  th^  connecting  links  be- 
tween Bavarians  and  men.  The  Sax- 
ons have  been  long  disliked  by  the 
other  races  of  Germapy.  One  of  the 
bitterest  books  ever  written  is  "Sax- 1 
on  Studies,"  not  by  a  German,  how- 
ever, but  by  an  American,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  who  living  as  a  young 
man  in  Dresden,  had  curious  and  un- 
pleasant experiences.  Yet  the  late 
Jules  Huret,  a  shrewd  and  painstak- 
ing observer,  in  his  exhaustive  study 
of  modern  Germany,  which  will  now 
well  repay  reading,  said  that  while 
Prussians  as  a  rule  are  harsh  and 
stiff,  and  Bavarians  inclined  to 
coarseness  and  brutality,  a  Slav  ele- 
ment in  the  character  ot  the  Saxons 
tends,  to  make  them  pleasant  cjofti- 
panions;  'their  unpopularity  with 
other  Teutons  is  due  to  their  shrewd- 
ness in  business. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  New  Yorkers  could  find  no 
words  too  violent  in  abuse  of  Con- 
necticut "Yankees";  when  the  gent- 
lest expression-  of  a  Southerner  de- 
scribing a  Northerner  ■v^as  "mud- 
sill"; but  all  that  has  passed  away. 
The  "states  have  .their  nicknames: 
Connecticut  is  still  the  ''Nutmeg 
State,"  and  there  may  be  jokes  about 
wooden  nutmegs  and  basswood  haras, 
but  the  jesting  is  good-natured. 


NATIONAL  DISUKES.  | 

The  dislike,  contempt,  hatred  of 
one  nation' for  another  has  been  vig- 
orously expressed  since  there  were 
rival  tribes.  That  the  phrase  "good 
Samaritan"  is  now  in  use  would  sur- 
prise the  Hebrews,  if  they  were  livH 
ing,  who  once  looked  on  all  natives 
of  Samaria  sourly.  The  Athenians 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  delight- 
ed to  learn  that  crass,  dull  persons 
are  even  now  by  many  nations  called 
Boeotians.  In  England  for  years  one! 
county  has  despised  another;  one 
town  has  derided  the  dwellers  inj 
another.  Old  books  of  proverbial 
sayings,  as  Ray's,  bear  witness  to 
this  statement.  I 


Mr.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster  of  Worces- 
r  ter  spoke  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday 
ii  concerning  the  dangers  that  now  beset 
I  pedestrians:  of  the  "assumption  mad^ 
'  bv  many  automobilists  that  no  pedes- 
trian has  any  right  "^^f.^'^J:' 
except  at  the  command  of  a  traffic  po- 
liceman."    Charles    Lamb    wojild  no 
onger  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sweet  se- 
mUy  of  the  streets.   But  think  of  the 
risks  run  bv  those  that  go  In  street 
cars^  Two  letter-s  will  speak  of  certain 
dangers.   We  publish  one  this  morning. 

,  A  Street  Car  Peril. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  my  memory  serves,  there  was  not  so 
long  ago  a  good  deal  of  writing  In 
this  column  about  a  familiar  street-car 
advertisement  alleged  by  some  observer 
to  oortray  a  shocking  example  of  In- 
fantile depravity.  Street-car  advertlse- 
i^ents  ought  not  to  be  "tidied  by  any 
observer  while  there  Is  a ^Ijl 
faces  under  them.  B^it  the  oth«>;  'Jay- 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  had  a 
•  car  on  the  Elevated  'oad  entirely  to 
1  myself.    The  scenery,_  consisting^chicf- 


mvseir.    Xne  sceneij',  --■ — 

w^ot  blU-Hoards,  was  not  Interesting. 


Usually 


I  glance  at  the  advertising 
1  cards  as  I  sit  down,  and  forget  them. 
iThat  day  I  was  in  the  fell  clutch  ot 
I  circumstances. 

I  could  not  keep  my  furtive  gaz. 
from  a  proclamation  of  the  virtues  of  -i 
famo-us  temperance  beverage.  The  prln- 
cipal  feature  of  this  proclamartion  was  a  I 
youngish  woman  in  an  apocalyptic 
Ireen  bathing  suit,  seated  on  an  Inte- 
,rl6r  portion  of  the  Great  American 
De-ert,  yet  half- reclining,  per^ecUy  de- 
void of  care,  against  a  low-browed  easolj 
i  on  the  sand  behind  her.  .  ] 

The  most  extraordinary  details  of  tne 
'  picture  extended  from  the  hem  of  her 
1  short  green  skirt  to  the  tops  of  her 
bathing  shoes.    The  stockings  on  them 
were  green  also.    Now,  I  make  no  pre- 
■  ^^nVion.    to    hclng    a    conAoisseUr,  but 


uiy  aesthetic 

/»,  ■  ..iiiiliii,  -  -■<  '■'  <"'■  siiii-itual  locth 
.  n  e-lRe,  and  malies  mo  generally  un- 
i  omfortable  all  day  lotig. 

For  wherever  1  I  see  her.  Sno 
h.iunts  and  fascinates  mo  horribly.  I 
I  hallenge  any  reader  to  find  a  street  or 
<  U  vated  car  In  Boston  without  her. 
U:iH  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  devoted  par- 

i  titular  study  to  this  and  similar  manl- 

|i  iCstatlons   of   socrologlcal  phenomena? 
I   should  like  to  get  his  opinion.  If  It  | 
\\  ould    not    mean    the   premature  dls- 

1  .  losnl  of  any  of  his  discoveries,  to  be  I 

;  l  uhllshed  later  In  the  well-known  form 
.>lth  which  his  name  Is  associated.  Is 

i  ,  Keneroua  display  of  leg  necessary  to 
attract  public  attention  to  the  worth  of 
oicJInary  merchandise?  Wo  know  that 
with  Its  aid  tlie  popvilnr  magazine  flour- 
Khpih,  and  that  without  II,  with  (Jne 
Hhlnlng  exception,  It  wUhorelh  like  tlw 

I  ilower  of  the  field,  Who  will  forget  the 
Seven  Darlings?  » 

,     The  principle  that  orders  their  Jaunty 

^creaeyce  ig  baa  aaeufb,  But  U  w»  mutt 

have  legs,  let  them  be  pleasing.  A  car- 
conductor,  and  with  the  cominc;  of  sum- 
mer and  the  open  cars  no  class  of  citi- 
zens has  such  an  opportunity  (so  long 
as  present  styles  endure)  to  acquire  a 
nice  discrimination,  tells  me  that,  in  the 
particulars  observed,  the  la.ly  in  ques- 
tion Is  far  below  the  vulgar  averase.  So 
much  of  life  is  ugly  anyway,  that  the 
man  who  Kratultou.sly  does  or  makes  an 
iigly  thing  is  wicked.  In  the  name  of 
suffering  humanity  I  protest. 


"Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails 
us!"  I  entered  a  car  yesterday,  and 
though  I  struggled  against  It,  I  had  to 
look  for  the  hldeouS  creature.  I  found 
her,  but  not  all  of  her.  Prom  knee  to 
ankle  a  trapezoid  of  cardboard  had  been 
I  removed.  Some  fellow-sufferer,  no 
doubt,  goaded  past  endurance.  I  bless 
hla  unknown  name. 

I  have  not  courage  for  the  feat  my- 
self—or the  knees.  If  only -Mr.  Curley 
were  In  town  I  would  ask  him  to  ap- 
point a  censor  of  street-car  advestlse- 
ments.  But  he  Is  not.  No,  on  thee, 
mysterious  benefactor,  I  rely.  As  the 
Australian  poet  sings: 

Clip  on,  O  guardian  of  the  right,  clip  on, 

nil  the  last  hideoug  green  leg  Is  gone. 

HAZELTON  SPENCER. 
Forest  Hills.  July  23. 


Brid-Legged. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hazelton  Spencer  let  us  quote  from  "An 
Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  Some  Words 
In    Cheshire,"    by    Roger    Wllbraham.  I 
Esq.,  F.  R.   S.   &  S.  A.   (second  cdl- ' 
tlon  with  considerable  additions),  Lon-  ' 
don.  1836.  ; 

"Brid-legged,  adj.  The  Cheshire  farm- 
er, who  holds  that  the  perfect  form 
of    female    beauty    consists    more    In  I 
strength   than   m   elegance   of   limbs,  | 
often  uses  this  contemptuous  appella-  ; 
tion  to  any  female  whose  limbs  hap-  ' 
pen  to  be  somewhat  slenderer  than  he 
has  in  his  own  mind  fixed  upon  as  the 
criterion  of  symmetry  and  taste." 

"Brid,"  in  Cheshire,  means  bird,  as  In 
Wycliffe's  New  Testament. 


u  lii'ii  Luuis  .N'apolfdii  bi  i  aiuc  em- 
peror he  showed  Impartiality  in  di- 
recting the  curriculum  of  French 
schools.  There  ha.s  been  dispute  In 
colleges  of  England  and  this  coun- 
try: brilliant  attacks  on  the  dead 
languagps;    brilliant  defences. 

Now  comes  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
who,  writing  about.  "The  Next  War: 
Man  V.  Insects,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Insists  that  the  whole  cur- 
riculum of  elementary  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  private  schools  and 
public  schools,  girls'  schools,  contin- 
uation schools  and  night  schools,  in 
England  is  sadly  in  need  of  revision. 
Half  the  .subjects  taught,  if  not  more, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  dustbin 
or  left  to  the  curious  or  the  specialist. 
Algebra  "only  needed  by  mathema- 
ticians and  aistronomers,"  should  be 
thrown  overboard  for  elementary 
zoology,  botany  and  chemistry.  En- 
tomology should  take  the  place  of 
worthless  Euclid.  Children  of  all 
classes  should  be  soaked  with  knowl- 
edge of  insects  to  be  avoided  or 
killed;  they  should  know  what  ar- 
thropods are  useful  to  man.  Thus 
the  bumble  bee  should  be  tenderly 
cared  for;  without  him,  there  will 
be  no  clover,  no  peaches,  no  ciner- 
arias. Insect-eating  birds,  now  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  their  plumage, 
should  be  protected  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  any 
thoughtless  man  with  snare  or  gun. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  education- 
were  directed  in  this  manner  there 
would  now  be  no  terror  in  northern 
states  at  the  approacli  of  the  army 
worm  from  Texas.  The  moth,  gypsy, 
brown-tail,  would  no  longer  destroy 
itrees;  the  household  moth  would  no 
longer  fret  garments.  The  potato- 
jbug,  the  tobacco  worm,  the  toijiato 
worm  would  be  seen  only  and  neatly 
classified  in  museums.    The  mosquito 

would  pass  with  the  dodo  and  the 
great  auk.  The  Anti-Fly  Committee 
in.  Boston  would  disband.  A  cheap 
reprint  of  "The  Theatre  of  Insects" 
would  be  the  first  reading-book. 

To  some.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  may 
seem  "bughouse,"  to  use  a  colloquial 
term;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  England  "bug"  is  the  word 
for  the  terror  that  creepeth  at  night, 
a  word  that  is  as  .ibnoxlcus  as  the 
loathsome  insect  itself.  Sir  iTarry 
does  not  deserve  this  insult  for  his 
enthusiasm. 


uould  bully  tlH'  l>'"'i  ■      '  " 

annoyed  him.  1  admit  that  11  is  bettor 
to  hp  rude  to  equals  than  to  inferiors, 
if  we  may  use  those  rather  stupkl  and 
inexact  terms,  but  why  be  rude  to 
cither,  and  wh.v  should  Bostonians  so 
tre(iuf'ntly  disregard  In  p\ibllc  places 
the  ordinary  reeof;nlzed  canon.s  of  cour- 
tesy .■  .STRAP  HANGKR. 
Boston,  July  :J7. 
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The  Crowning  Horror. 

At-  t  le  World  Wags: 

Among  the  untold  horrors  which  mark 
the,  brutal  march  of  Mar.s  is  one  that, 
altRojgh  very  often  overlooked,  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions  In  these 

days  of  large  scale  printing.  I  refer  to 
the  deluge  of  war  "literature"  which 
overflows  all  the  book  stands.  It  se^ms 
that  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
happens  to  have  thought  half  an  hour 
about  the  war  or  to  have  been  In  some 
picajune  place  when  a  body  of  troops 
marched  by  has  undertaken  to  enlighten 
a  benighted  world  as  to  the  fundamental 
causes,  proximate  and  secondary  and 
other  occasions,  and  positive,  probable 
and  possible  results  of  the  war;  or  aa 
to  "war  conditions"  within  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  esteemed  James 
Harvey  Robinson  of  Columbia  not  long 
ago  gave  vent  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
participation  in  the  book-concocting 
game  of  a  variety  of  very  amiable  pro- 
fessors of  zoology,  cryptogramic  botany, 
vertebrate  paleontology,  etc.  And  I  say 
"Amen!"  to  Prof.  Robinson's  words,  for 
I  have  spent  enough  days  over  this  war 
"literature"  to  know.  ' 

Just  an  example  of  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  swash  which  the  poor 
.\mencan  reader  has  dished  up  to  him 

Happening    to    take    up    Mr.    Hartt's  ^ 
"Understanding  the  French"  one  day,  li 
found,  before^  10  minutes  were  up,  the  I 
following  models  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  sane  ^.xpositlori  by  a  sane  Ameri- 
can man: 

"Whenever  the  cold',  vile  winter  driz- 
zle lets  up,  Frenchmen  clap  their  hands 
and  cry,  '.^h  Messieurs,  it  does  beauti- 
ful time!'  "  (pp.  15,16). 

"I  have  lived  with  French  Protest- 
ants; and  Protestantism  in  France  is  re- 
freshingly English— Oh,  very  very  very 
refreshingly  English!"  (p  154).       '  . 

"But,   oh,   oh    oh,   it  is  tyrannous!" 

(p.  i;34). 

Is  there  to  be  no  relief? 

Boston,  July  21.  SNYDERIUS. 


BreWls. 

.\s  the  Woi'ld  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  in 
his  youth,  ever  tasted  that  delicious 
dish,  brown  bread  bruis?  How  did  he 
spell  the  word  "bruis"?  H.  P.  C. 

Jamaica  Plain,  July  23. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
trepid investigations,  has  undoubtedly 
tasted  everything.  Probably  for  this 
I  leason  he  is' now.  In  the  ripeness  otf 
years,  confined  to  a  strict  diet  of  eggs, 
dry  toast,  ale  and  tobacco.  From  a 
proof-sheet  of  his  colossal  work  that  he 
has  kindly  submitted  to  us,  we  learn 
that  he  spells  fhe  word  "brewls." 

Brewls:  Bread  or  oatmeal  soaked  In 
pot-lIi|uor,  hot  milk,  or  the  like;  also 
thlck«ned  broth;  whereas  in  Yorkshire 
•biowls"  Is  a  dish  of  pieces  of  bread 
soaked  In  water  and  afterwards  saturat- 
ed with  fuu  ' 

THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

For  many  years  and  in  many  coun- 
tries there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  value  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  taught  in  the  schools. 
Men  as  widely  apart  in  chronology 
and  character  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte before  the  coup  d'  etat  pro- 
claimed the  uselessness  of  the  dead 
languages.    Franklin  in  an  apologue, 
which  he  varied  slightly  from  ti-me 
to  time,  likened  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  young  students  unto 
the  practice  of  carrying  a  hat  under 
I  the   arm.   The   Prince    argued  for 
!  mathematics  and  physical  sciences. 
Admitting  that  Latin  and  Greek  were 
once  indispensable,  he  asked  why  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  demanded 
for  entrance  into  a  military  or  poly- 
technic school.    J'Latin  in  the  19th 
century  to  learn  how  to  build  a  bat- 
tleshlp  or  fo^t^    Latin  to  learn  how 
'  to  shoot  h;illPts  or  to  apply  chemistry 
.•n.l   I'lec'.i  ••  •  arts!"  Yet 


j  The  Herald  published  yesterday  a 
I  vivid  account  by  Mr.  Hazelton  Spencer 

of  a  street  car  peril  encountered  by 

him.  This  morning  we  publish  a  letter 
'  from   one  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 

elasticity  of  the  Bostonlan's  street  car 

manners.  / 

I   

Our  Shocking  Manners. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  your  correspondents  Justly 
sars  that  public  manner^  are  not  worse 
in  Boston  than  elsewhere,  and,  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  while  public  man- 
ners here  are  often  bad.  in  New  York 
they  are  sometimes  brutal.  Neverthe- 
less. I  have  not  seen  In  other  cities,  as 
in  Boston,  a  peculiarly  offensive  form 
of  bad  public  manners  displayed  by 
well-dressed  and  respectable  looking 
men  and  even  such  women.  I  have  seen 
men,  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  some  social 
or  business  importance,  shove  others 
asido  without  a  word  of  apology  on 
entering  or  leaving  an  electric  car,  or 
shove  their  way  through  a  crowded  car 
in  order  to  reach  the  front  without 
even  recognizing  the  presence  of  those 
with  whom  they  collided.  I  never  have 
seen  this  sort  of  thing  from  well  dressed, 
respectable  looking  men.  rarely  from 
men  of  any  sort,  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  or  Washington. 
Years  ago  I  saw  the  two  kinds  of  public 
manners  from  the  same  ma.n  in  New 
York.  He  looked  a  prosperous  merchant 
'and  he  stood  on  the  rear  of  an  electric 
ear.  wlien  an  errand  boy  with  a  bundle, 
in  leaping  on^the  car,  trod  hard  upon  his 
I  toes.  His  outburst  at  that  boy  was  so 
I  brutal  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  indicate 
i  my  disgust  without  actually  engaging  in 
a  quarrel,  and  when  the  offender  had 
I  gone  in  and  found  a  seat,  I  did  my  best 
'to  comfort  the  boy.  I  had  it  in  for  that 
man,  intending  by  some  means  to  make 
him  realize  how  brutal  he  had  been,  but 
he  disarmed  me.  As  I  tried  one  day  to 
help  my  wife  on  to  an  electric  car  and 
to  manage  two  bags  at  the  same  time, 
that  very  man  came  to  the  rescue,  got 
oft  the  car,  and  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy and  a  friendly  smile  at  mo  helped 
my  wife  aboard.  Now  you'd  hardly  see| 
this  man  s  first  exhibition  of  bad  man-i 
ners  by  a  Bostonian  of  like  quallt.v,  buti 
I'm  not  sure  that  you'd  see  the  exhibition' 
of  thoughtful  good  manners.  He  would 
not,  lil.r  t:i<^  Bostonian,  punch  his  equals 
I  instead  of  sayin.g  "If  you 

1  >  n-i,  he  wi.shed  to  pass,  but  he 


"Llllibullero." 

"J.  D.  K."  recently  .spoke  in  this 
column  of  the  song  "Llllibullero,"  which 
Uncle  Tobey  used  to  whi.?t!e,  and  wa  < 
especially  the  delight  of  the  English 
army.  "J.  D.  K."  will  find  a  destrip- 
tlon  of  the  song  and  its  effect  in  Mac- 
iiaulay's  "History  of  England.'  "The.se 
I  verses,"  written  by  Thomas  Whai  ton, 
libertine  and  whig,  as  a  satire  on  the 
I  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  "w'lieh 
)l  were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordinary 
Ij  standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for  bur- 
I  den  some  gibberish  which  was  said  to 
|i  have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the 
il  insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1611."  AVharton 
I  used  to  boast  that  he  had  sung  a  king 
[|  out  of  three  kingdoms. 

The  tune  has  been  used  for  the  nur- 
.sery  song,  "There  Was  an  Old  Wo.nan 
Tossed  up  in  a  Blanket,"  and  for  the, 
convivial  chorus  "A  Very  Good  .Song 
and  Very  Well  Sung."  It  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Rhapsody"  performed  at  the  Lon- 
don musical  festival  In  1!>11. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  explain 
the  refrain  "LiUibuUero  bullen  a  la." 
|It  has  been  translated:  "Light  on  the 
sea  beyond  the  promontory;  'tis  the 
[dawn  of  day."  One  expert  ,-ould  make 
{nothing  of  the  first  word,  but  translated 
the  other  words:  "Strike  the  ball." 


MACAULAY'S  CASE. 


.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  William  T.  R. 
Preston, .  the  biographer  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  brought  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  Daily  New.=;  of 
London  for  alleged  libel  contained 
in  its  review  of  his  book.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling, 
a  merry  person  on  the  bench,  and  a 
special  jury.  /The  reviewer  accused 
Mr.  Preston,  late  commissioner  of 
emigration  to  Great  Britain,  of  pub- 
lishing in  the  form  of  a  biography 
an  attack  of  sustained  malevolence 
on  the  memory  of  his  subject. 
"There  is  no  doubt  a  suitable  name 
for  this  sort  of  thing  in  Canada.  In 
England  it  is  known  as  'mud-sling- 
ing.' " 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  argued 
that  the  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  reviewer's  opinion  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  fair  comment 
on  a  matter  of  undoubted  public  in- 
terest. Mr.  Preston,  who  conduct- 
ed his  own  case,  contended  that  the 
reviewer  showed  narrowness,  bit- 
terness and  complete  ignorance. 
Justice  Darling  said  in  summing  up 
that  Mr.  Preston,  having  formed  a 
bad  opinion  of  Lord  Strathcona,  had  ; 
brou.ght     forwaid    public  matters 


j  which,  he  said,  justified  his  o|)inlon. 
j  To  express  a  bad  opinion  it  it  was 
: !  i.ght  should  not  be  attributed  to 
!  malevolence.      The    question  was 
whether  the  lino  of  criticism  had 
been  overstepped.    The  jury  found 
lor  the  Daily  News. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in 
his  argument  cited  Travelyan's  Life 
of  Macaulay  as  an  example  of  an 
excellent  biography.    This  led  Jus- 
lice  Darling  to  say  in  his  charge 
that  Macaulay  himself  was  one  'of 
the    most    unfair    and  prejudiced 
critics   who   ever   lived.     "If  Lord 
Macaulay's  appreciations  of  people 
11  bout  whom  he  wrote  were  brought 
(into    court   nowadays,   I   am  very 
I  much    afraid    that    his  biographer 
j  would  have  to  recall  that  in  this 
case  and  in  that  case,  and  in  the 
other    case,    the    jury    gave  very 
j  heavy  damages  against  him  for  libel." 

His  lordship  no  doubt  had  in  mind 
Macaulay's  review  of  Robert  Mont- 
I  gomery's   poems,   his  contemptuous 
!  remarks   about  Lord  Ellenborough 
irtnd  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith  in  the  ar- 
iticle  on  Barere'.^  Memoirs,  and  a 
'hundred   and    one    pages   that  for 
slashing  invective  would  have  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  Mr.  Bludyer,  the 
[literary  critic,  in  "Pemlennis,''  and 
I  were    paralleled    only    by    the  as- 
saults of  Blackwood  and  the  Edin- 
I  burgh  Review  on  the  members  of 
[the  Lake  and  Cockney  schools,  by 
I  certain  articles  of  William  Hazlitt, 
jond  by  "Thaclisray's  attacks  on  Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 

It  has  been  said  ctf  late  that  the 
chief  duty  of  a  reviewer  is  to  find 
out  that  which  is  good  in  any  book 
i  and  to  ignore  that  which  is  weak, 
foolish,  false.    Criticism  should  be 
invariably  amiable  and  encouraging, 
j  In  other  words,  it  should  be  log- 
I  rolling,   or   honey-daubing},  to  bor- 
;  low  a  terni  from  Robert  Schumann, 
[editing  a  musical  periodical.    It  is 
i  not  surpjrising  then  that  the  bewil- 
dered reader  is  unaided  in  selection. 
He  is  told  that  thi'i  or  that  book 
is      "invaluable,"  "authoritative," 
"epoch-making":  yet  if  he  were  to 
follow  blindly  Emerson's  advice  and 
wait  for  a  year,  even  the  book-seller 
would  shake  his  head  and  consult 
a  catalogue  to  find  out  who  pub- 
[  lished  the  forgotten  work. 

No  doubt  the  criiicism  of  earlier 
years  in  England  and  of  Poe  in  this 
country  was  often  savage  and  preju- 
diced, but  it  was  at  least  stimulating, 
usually  more  worth  while  than  the 
book  that  provoked  it.  And  there  is 
[this  to  be  said:  Occasionally  the  re- 
viewer was  challenged,  and  a  duel 
was  fought;  but  a  libel  suit  was  sel- 
;dom  brought  into  court. 

;  The  Herald  has  received  a'  letter  from 
iMr.  John  Alger  about  the  proposed  re- 
vival of  old  plays.  and  a  let- 
ter from  Captain  Brassbound  about  a 
German  atrocity  in  the  matter  of  teach- 
ing singing  in  school.  These  letters  will 
be  published  in  The  Herald  of  next 
Sunday. 


Journalistic  Note. 

M.  Michaud  was  journalist  to  his 
finger  nails.  These  nails  were  very 
black.  His  wife  said  of  him:  "When 
he  goes  to  the  bath,  he  puts  on  gloves, 
for  he  is  afraid  of  washing  his  hands." 


A  Matter  of  Spelling. 

When  Gen.  French  in  a  report  used 
the  word  "revetting"  (facing  a  rampart,  ! 
wall,  etc.,  with  masonry),  the  Dally 
Telegraph  was  the  only  journal  in  Lon- 
don to  follow  copy  and  thus  express; 
Ms  meaning.  The  other  journals  smart- 
ly'changed  "revetting"  to  "rivettlng"  or 
"riveting." 

"Starve  the  Fly." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  about  time  that  some  attention 
was  paid  to  the  three  articles  publisihed 
in  this  column  and  entitled:  "The 
Mouth  Trap";  "The  March  of  Science," 
and  "For  the  Anti-Fly  Committee." 

In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
'  "Where  do  flies  go  in  the  summer?" 
they  go  to  the  attic,  if  you  have  one. 
or  any  dark  part  of  the  closed  house 
where  some  neglected  corner  in  the 
housecleanlng  gives  them  a  living  and  a 
breeding-place.  It  is  the  winter  fiy  fnat 
causes  the  trouble.  The  June  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  state  department  of 
health  publishes  the  following  rules: 

"l-Kin  all  winter  flies.  These  are 
the  egglayers  and  the  mothers  of  the 

I  seasor,'-:    Tivnrliiets  " 
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I'lean  up  the  entire  premises  wlth-[ 
m  and  without  and  keep  them  clean.) 
I'Urt,  refuse,  garbage,  etc.,  attract  flies 
and  give  them  breeding  places." 

"3— Get  your  neighbors  Interested; 
ask  them  to  enter  a  contest  with  you.  i 
The  results  will  be  for  your  material, 
interest."  , 
To  dispose  briefly  of  the  second  ar-j 
tide,  "The  March  of  Science."  The 
scientist  of  ISSl  declaring  the  fly  to  be] 
■  a  scavenger,"  would  be  told  by  the 
I  highest  authority  of  1916,  "the  fly  is  of 
I  no  earthly  use."  ' 
Dr.  Fraticr  of  England  states  what 
has  been  preached  here  for  the  last 
Ave  years,  when  he  tells  us  to  "get 
rid  of  the  breeding-places,"  the  secret 
of  all  the  trouble.  "Starve  the  fly"  Is 
the  latest  slogan.  This  can  be  done  by  \ 
the  covering  of  all  food  stuffs,  and 
above  all  the  can  of  the  garbage  re- 
ceptacle. The  hall-mark  of  good  house-, 
keeping  Is  the  condition  about  the  back  | 
door,  nc-t  the  front!  t<.  N.  B. 

Prlde'5  Crosglngt  Julj;  24.  \ 

I  "go  Foscolo,  patriot,  writer  and  brill- |' 
iant    conversationalist,    lived    his  last 
years  In  England.    The  furniture  and  I 
decorations  of  his  "Digamma  Cottage"  I 
near  The  Regent's  Park  were  of  a  mag-  j 
nlficent   order.    As   he   said   of   them:  i 
"They  encompass  me  with  an  air  of  [ 
respectability  and  give  me  the  illusion 
of  not  having  fallen  into  the  lowest  cir- 
cumstances.   I  must  also  declare  that 
I  will  die  like  a  gentleman,  on  a  clean 
bed  surrounded  by  the  Venusus,  ApoUos 
and  the  Graces  and  the  busts  of  great 
men;  nay,  even  among  flowers,  and  If 
possible  while  music  is  breathing  around 
me."   But  in  his  last  years,  "sorely  dis- 
turbed  by   pecuniary  embarrassment," 
he  was  peevish  and  sometimes  violent. 
He  used  to  say:   "I  have  three  miserlee 
—smoke,  flies  and  to  be  asked  a  foolish 
question."— Ed. 


Dash  It, 

We  lead  of  a  woman  who,  contemp- 
tuously Ignorant  of  punctuation,  "just 
put  a  dash,"  or  an  exclamation  mark. 
"My  friend  explained  that  when  you 
write  something  (without  any  commas 
or  so  forth)  something  without  think- 
ing, something  badly  spelled,  and  then 
put  the  exclamation  mark  after  It,  you 
are  free  from  blame.  That  mark  will 
pass  it  as  a  joke." 

The  dash  Is  now  not  looked  on  with 
favor  by  writers  on  rhetoric  or  by 
printers,  yet  what  would  Laurence 
Sterne  have  done  without  !t?  "Tristram 
Shandy"  would  not  be  the  same  book 
if  other  marks  of  punctuation  were 
substituted  for  the  dash.  It  is  used  "to 
mark  a  break  in  sense."  Would  it  be 
ungallant  to  say  that  this  definition  Is 
a  peculiarly  happy  one  when  applied  to 
many  romances  by  female  novellslts? 


Particulars  Desired. 

At  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  article  in  today's  Herald 
entitled  "Soldier  Families,"  after  speak- 
ing of  the  letter  which  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  Mrs.  Cromwell  Blxby  of 
Boston  "on  the  supposed  sacrifice"  of 
five  sons  in  the  civil  war.  says  that  "an- 
other letter  which  the  President  proba- 
bly addressed  to  the  Newhall  family  of 
Lynn,  represented  In  the  war  also  by 
five  sons,  unfortunately  has  been  lost." 
Will  some  one  please  state  what  New- 
hall  family  It  wag  that  was  represented 
In  the  civil  war  by  Ave  sons,  and  wheth- 
er those  Ave  sons  all  lost  their  lives  In 
the  war,  and  also  please  state  what  Is 
known  regarding  that  alleged  latter 
from  President  Lincoln  to  the  family. 
Before  reading  that  editorial  article  in 
today's  Herald  I  never  heard  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  writing  a  letter  to  such  a 
Lynn  family,  or.  Indeed,  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  Ave  sons  to  the  civil  war  by  such 
a  family,  but  the  correctness  of  what 
the  article  says  thereabout  I  have  no 
reaaon  to  question.  INQUIRER. 

BrooWlne,  July  28, 

Jt^y  0  /     ,  ^  /  r 

AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE 


It  Is  asked  in  London  why  women 
should  not  take  the  place  of  men  as 
hairdressers  and  barbers  and  thus 
release  them  for  the  service  of  their 
country.    Hairdressers,  however,  in 
London  have  chiefly  been  foreigners. 
As  for  ;he  barbers,  "now  one  blushes 
to  ask  an  able-bodied  Briton  for  a 
sh£>p-3have."    Xor  would  "lady  bar- 
bers" In  London  be  a  novel  sight. 
There  was  a  movement  some  years  , 
ago  to  establish  them.    One  shop ! 
was   well   patronized    tor   a   time.  | 
Razors  there  were  wielded  with  "a  | 
slow    tenderness."     The  operators 
learned  their  t:-ade,  according  to  re- 
port, by  practising  on  market  porters 
iind  costermong'ers  in  Clare  Market 
before  they  could  be  entrusted  with 
legal  chins  In  Cbancery  lane. 

|The  introduction  of  women  barbers 
might  lead  to  serious  results  In 
;  oiitics.    In  New  York  there  is  a 

l.ady  Barber  Shop"  in  Greenwich 


strei'i  run  ••y  .>i  i  •-  I'  ■■ni.ii.;.  .  • 
women  assistants.  The  Evening  Post 
states  that  the  three  are  all  for 
Buffrage,  "although  they  say  they 
never  do  anything  about  it  except 
to  talk  to  the  mea  about  It  once  in  a 
while."  "Except  to  talk!"  The 
barber  *for  centuries  has  had  the 
reputation  of  being  too  loquacious; 
witness  the  immortal  one  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  reproach  is 
not  always  just;  the  majority  of  cus- 
tomers are  as' talkative  as  the  hair 
cutter  or  shaver,  if  not  more  so; 
but  if  a  man  resents  the  chatter  of  a 
male  about  the  dryness  of  his  hair, 
the  weather,  politics,  gallantry,  If 
not  mere  prudence,  would  compel 
him  to  treat  respectfully  a  talkative 
woman  armed  with  shears  or  razor.* 
It  she  were  comely  he  would  show 
genuine  interest.  If  she  were  un- 
commonly attractive,  the  intereat; 
would  pass  into  enthusiasm  and  an 
espousal  of  her  cause.  Even  a  plain- 
faced  woman  might  work  wonders 
for  her  sex  by  a  judicious  use  of 
flattery,  remarking  on  the  thickness 
and  fineness  of  her  customer's  hair, 
the  smoothness  of  his  skin.  Feeling 
confidence  in  her  manipulation  of 
the  razor,  he  might  easily  say,  "Why 
should  she  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
ballot?' 

Strange  to  say,  the  leaders  In  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  have  not 
appreciated  this  opportunity  for  mis. 
sionary  work.  In  New  York  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  barl)er  shops 
controlled  by  women.  Yet  in  no  other 
way  could  women  have  men  so  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,  so  recipient 
so  acquiescent.  If  only  the  men 
could  be  persuaded  to  frequent  these 
.-hops;  for  in  the  Gieenwich  street 
establishment  the  customers  are 
chiefly  -New  Jersey  commuters,  not 
.\'ew  Yorkers.  Nevertheless  good 
icoks  and  flattery  arc  powerful  mag- 
nets. The  experiment  should  at 
least  be  tried  in  Boston. 


louii'.rj  .  tiiai  an  apf^eal  wa^  uiai,.  i: 
his  behalf  on  account  of  his  sclenui: 
attainments. 

also  Informs  us  that  the  quotation 
troffi  Goldwln  Smith  does  not  represent 
Smith,  noted  for  his  cold-blooded  ac- 
curacy, as  paying  that  Ruloft  was  his 
colleague.  Disraeli  in  "Lothair"  sat- 
irized Goldwln  Smith  in  the  person  of 
an  Oxford  professor  and  Smith  never 
forgave  him.  The  deadly  arrow  stuck. 
AW  Instructors  at  a  college  are  known 
to  the  outside  world  as  professors.  No 
doubt  the  Janitor  is  so  addressed  by  the 
members  of  his  Immediate  circle.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  once  confessed  to  us 
that  he  was  called  "Professor"  ;n  Clam- 
port  until  he  lived  it  down.  The  writer 
of  the  editorial  article  alluded  to  Ruloft 
a?  Smith's  "colleague"  In  learned  pur- 
suits. That  Ruloff  was  not  connected 
In  any  way  with  Cornell  I'nlverslty  will 
disappoint  those  who  believe  that  a 
university  should  be  something  more 
than  a  library  of  books— for  so  a  unlver- 
eity  has  been  defined;  that  It  should 
contain  all  types  of  man.— Ed. 


So  magnificent  a  thing  Is  Will  Incar-i 
nated  In  a  creature  of  like  fashion  with 
ourselves,  we  run  witness  all  manifesta- 
tions thereof:  What  man  soeTer  has 
marked  out  a  peculiar  path  of  lite  for 
himself,  let  It  lead  this  way  or  that  w-ay, 
and  successfully  traveled  the  same,  of  him 
«p  specluUy  Inquire:  How  he  traveled: 
What  befell  him  3n  the  journey?  Though 
the  man  were  a  knave  of  the  first  water, 
this  hinders  not  the  question.  How  he  man- 
aged his  knavery?  Nay,  It  ratner  en- 
couraKes  such  question;  for  nothing  prop- 
erly ll  wholly  despicable,  at  o"«  detesta- 
ble and  forgetable  but  your  half-knave. 

Concerning  Ruloff. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial,  "Brains  and  Murder, 
in  your  Issue  of  yesterday  is  Interest- 
ing and  suggestive:  but  it  also  includes 
errors  that  do  injustice  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  and  to  a  former  dis- 
tinguished member  of  lU  faculty.  -  \ 

l_Holt-Muentcr  seems  to  have  been 
at  Cornell  for  a  time,  although  I  never 
heard  of  him  before  his  recent  mis- 
deeds; but  he  was  only  an  instructor; 
his  appointment  to  professorial  rank 
would  have  involved  a  searching  in- 
quiry Into  his  character-  and  ante- 
cedents. 

2—  The  murderer,  Ruloff,  once  lived  In 
the  suburbs  of  Ithaca.  There,  It  Is  be- 
lieved, he  killed  his  wife  and  child  and 
sunk  them  In  Cayuga  lake;  they  were 
never  recovered,  and  on  that  technical 
ground  he  was  'acquitted,  as  stated  in 
vour  editorial.  But  he  never  was  con- 
nected with  Cornell  University,  and 
therefore  was  never  the  "colleague"  of 
Prof.  Goldwln  Smith. 

3—  If  the  paragraph  (source  not  griven) 
in  your  editorial  referring  to  Kuloff  is 
really  quoted  irom  anything  written  by 
Goldwln  Smith  the  latter's  characteri- 
zation of  the  former  as  a  "great  philo- 
logist" must  have  been  based  upon 
gross  mlsinforniatlon.  Ruloff  was  edu- 
cated In  Eome  degree,  but  his  attain- 
ments and  propositions  had  no  recogni- 
tion, local  or  general.  While  In  jail 
he  sent  for  me— apparently  because  he  I 
or  the  sheriff  confounded  "entomolo-, 
gist"  with  "etymologist,"  but  I  did  noti 
respond. 

He  was  hansed  at  Btnghamton,  X 
Y.,  and  his  brain  and  skull  werd  ob- 
tained by  a  local  phj-siclan,  who  later 
presented  them  to  the  museum  of  Cor- 
nell University.  The  former  is  large 
and  richly  fi.«siired,  and  presents  no 
feature  now  recognizable  .as  Indicating 
criminality.  The  latter  Is  the  thickest 
I  ever  saw;  a  section  is  represented  in 
figure  two  of  my  address,  "The  Brain 
of  the  American  Negro,"  proceeding.s 
of  the  first  Negro  conff^rence,  IHW;  nlso 
in  the  plate  to  accompany  the  reprints 
of  my  paper.  "Some  Mistakes  by  the 
Writer  and  Others."  Science,  new  series 
July  21,  1911.  BURT  G.  WILnKI! 

Siasconsct,  Mass.,  July  26. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  ai 
question  informs  us  that  he  follou(.. 
closely  the  trial  of  Ruloff  at  the  time 
that  the  brilliant  acquirements  oi 
the  man  were  then  fully  recognized  ar.f! 
the  subject  of  comment  throughout  tin 


Professors. 

This  talk  about  the  title  of  ■im.fi.-- 
sor."  worn  proudly  by  hair-drcssers, 
dancing-masters,  church  organists  and 
corn-doctors,  leminds  us  of  a  saying 
of  Salnte-Bouve:  "To  have  been  a  pro- 
fessor Is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ac. 
cldents  of  our  time.  Nearly  all  of  us 
have  been  professors.  Let  us  see  tn  it 
that  the  trade  and  the  habits  attached 
to  It  do  not  stick  to  us." 

Salnte-Beuve  goes  on  to  say:  "I  knew 
(I  man  who  was  born  a  professor,  but 
It  was  some  time  before  he  became  one. 
At  last  he  had  a  chair  and  could  install 
himself  there  In  all  his  importance." 
Then  comes  a  pen  portrait  of  Charles 
I.,enormant: 

"Panclrole  professes  and  is  happv. 
His  cheek  swells  niore  than  ordinarily. 
His  chest  Is  thrown  out,  the  cherry- 
blackness  of  his  cheek  is  of  a  deeper 
color.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  himself. 
He  strikes  an  attitude,  begins  his  sen- 
tence, stops.  No  one  interrupts  him. 
He  lolls  back  In  his  chair,  turns  the 
spoon  in  his  glass  of  sugared  water 
and  sips  a  dozen  times  every  15  min- 
utes slowly  and  at  his  ease.  He  lays 
down  the  principles  and  the  divisions 
of  his  subject;  he  considers,  he  subdi- 
vides,  he  even  sometimes  doubts,  ho  is 
so  greatly  at  his  ease,  sp  sure  of  him- 
self. At  the  gravest  moment  of  the 
first  Assyrian  empire  or  the  era  of 
.Vabonassar,  he  suddenly  thickens  cer- 
tain words  that  he  had  just  pronounced 
correctly  «  •  •  Panclrole  is  at  his 
height;  he  professes  •  •  •  he  Is 
happy." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ruloft  would  have  re- 
sented It  if  anyone  had  addressed  him 
as  "Professor." 


Conservative. 

Inspectors  in  the  sanitary  dep.artment 
of  Liverpool  no  longer  wear  the  plug 
hat  and  frock  coat  which  have  been  as 
an  official  uniform  for  years.  A  peaked 
cap  and  short  Jacket  have  been  substi- 
tuted, to  the  disgust  of  many  who  say 
that  the  sllker  has  become  a  tradition  of 
office.  It  is  solemnly  argued,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  plug  hat  is  unsuited 
to  the  inspection  of  drains.  Did  that 
singularly  unpleasant  individual.  The 
Prainman,  In  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  wear  a  plug  hat?  We  have 
forgotteOi 


/J' 


The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  sug- 
Kested  by  a  correspondent's  wish  that 
old  plays  should  be  revived.  Mr.  Alger 
(toes  back  to  the  nights  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  others  will  now  no  doubt 
eo  back  there  with  him. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Some  time  ago,  niy  dear  sir,  you,  of 
ell  men,  hurt  me.  My  tardtrtSss  in  mak- 
ing outcry  has  not  been  due  to  a  lack 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
c.iuntry  but  to  the  intensity  of  my  suf- 
fering. I  can't  ciuote  your  words,  but 
the  effect  of  them  was  that,  after  all, 
the  good  old  plays  were  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. 

It  may  be  so.  Perhaps  the  palates  of 
Kiodern  playgoers  are  so  fed  up  with 
tpic.es  that  the  old  plays  taste  too  fiat. 
Hut  in  spite  of  your  judgment,  which  is 
Blwavs  to  be  respected,  I  can  but  be- 
lieve that  something  of  delight  would  be 
felt,  even  by  the  audience  of  today,  if 
the  old  Museum  could  be  brought  back, 
curios,  waxworks  and  all.  not  forgetting 
the  canvas  of  the  devoted  daughter  at 
the  left  of  the  door  as  you  entered  the 
charmed  temple. 

Then  In  the  sombre-toned  old  theatre 
let  the  curtain  rise  from  beAare  the  old 
plavers— Mrs.  'Vincent,  William  Warren, 
Annie  Clark,  Charles  Barron,  Miriam 
O'Leary,  George  Parks.  Helen- Dayne. 
George  Wilson,  Jack  Mason— I  cannot 
name  them  all.  Thcvo  must  have  been 
pleasure  then  which  even  our  modern 
youth  would  find  attractive.  Booth  sup- 
ported by  the  Museum  stock  might  be 
too  heavy,  but  surely  John  Gilbert  with 
the  same  support  would  please. 

It  seem.s  to  me  sometlireB  that  if  I 
could  see  these  old  people  once  more 
upon  the  old  stage,  with,  maybe.  .«adle 
Martinet  radiant  In  a  box  on  the  left — 
fcomething  to  look  at  between  the  acts, 
you  know — I  would  be  willmg  that  all 
your  modern  plays  go  hang. 

But  really.  If  you  pres.s  me,  I  may 
have  to  admit  th.-it  the  cast  \\:>s  a?  irreat 

B  part  in  the  nr.  '      -      l  s  inful 

recollection  as  i :  '  wo 


hB\e  .-ictois  lofl.'iy  who  rnulil 
cles  ;  but  Warren  voaa  Eccles. 
snyone  ever  be  bo  ravlshlnely  hr  ' 
•H  Jack  Mason,  disguised  In  domiiie,  ui- 
ctdo  the  walls  of  Princess  Ida's  univer- 
sity? Hand.iome  Jack  has  had  a  largo 
part  of  my  heart  ever  since — and  1  was 
than  no  Clarissa,  but  a  husky  under- 
graduate. Not  long  ago  his  voice,  still 
fweet  and  strong,  conjured  tack  the  old 
Joys  for  me;  nnd  looking  through  and 
beyond  the  ^^  itohlng  Hour.  I  seemed  to 
see  the  forms  and  faces  of  his  old-tlmo 
companions,  moving  shadow-wise  in  a 
more  delectable  drama. 

But,  as  he  sang  when  safely  landed 
in  Ida's  garden : 

"There  <u-e  bulldogs  without  throttles. 

And  are  sometimes  broken  bottles. 
On  a  wall," 
end  I  am  afraid  my  fogy  contemitorarles 
end  I  are  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall 
now ;  anyway  the  same  people  aren't 
Inside,  so  never  mind.  Go  to  your  pig 
«nd  plunder  plays,  if  you  want  to  go. 

JOH.V  ALGER. 

Cobbosseecontee,  July  20. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Apparently,  still  another  atrocity  must 
be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Prussians.  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  llueffor,  !n  a  recently-pub- 
lished book,  "When  Blood  Is  Their  Ar- 
gument," has  the  following  observation 
to  make:  ! 

".\nd  it  is  charactei  istic  of  the  thing 
lhat  is  known  as  German  Kultur  that,  ' 
»lnce  Prussia  Jias  had  a  hand  In  the 
education  of  German  children,  the 
voices  of  the  German  sation  have  been 
coinpletely  ruined.  This  comes  about 
because  German  elementary  school 
teachers  are  instructed  to  make  their 
children  roar  as  lustily  as  possible  when 
they  are  having  singing  lesson;;.  This 
|»»to  make  the  German  child  manly. 

"In  1892  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  then 
minister  of  Prussian  instruction  that  I 
this  factor  was  ruining  the  chances  of 
the  country  in  the  vocal-operatic  world, 
elnce  shouting  In  youth  destroys  the 
subsequent  elasticity  of  the  vocal  choriia. 
And,  indeed,  there  have  been  singularly 
tew  great  German  singers  since  1S90, 
or  thereabouts." 

To  quote  further:    "The  minister  of 
education  replied  that  the  art  of  sing- 
ing was  of  small  value  in  comparison  i 
with  the  manliness  of  the  population. 
To  have  a  loud  voice  and  to  shout  from  | 
the  chest  is,  according  to  this  gentle- j 
man,  to  be  a  better  soldier.    And  ofi 
course  the  little  girls  must  make  as] 
much  noise  as  possible,  too.  In  order  not 
to  be  out-shoiited.    Thus  In  such  a 
tail  as  this  does  Prussia  attend  to  tin 
warlike  character  of  lis  people  and  the 
Inculcation  of  a  national  spirit  of  bel- 
ligerence." ■ 

I  am  pas.sing  this  statement  along  for 
what  It  may  he  worth.  Writing  as  an 
Englishman  wltl-i  confessedly  strong 
south  German  sympathies  and  .affilia- 
tions. Mr.  Ford  Mado.K  Huefter  may  be 
unduly  prejudiced.  Certainly  he  show.s 
no  great  love  for  what  he  Kllghtingly 
terms  the  "squashed  crow"  of  the  "ac- 
cursed Brandenburger  robbers"— In  other 
words,  the  kai.seily-klngly  eagle  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 

Roxbury,  July  22. 

An  Inquiry  Into    ^he  publication  or 

„  Prof.  Gilbert  Mur- 
ine AlcestlS  |.j^y.g  translation  of 
of  Euripides  "Alcestls"  has  Incit- 
ed a  discussion  Qf  Eurlpldes's  play, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  many.  They  were  com- 
pelKM  to  look  upon  It  as  a  tragedy.  Mr 
W  L  Courtney  in  a  review  published 
hy  the  Dally  Telegraph  dis'-usses  the 
problem  at  length  and  Inquires  into  the  i 

Introduction  of  a  comic  Hercules  and  of 
e  happy  ending. 

Mr.  Courtney  thinks  the  play  is  a 
"study  of  selfi.shness  In  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  quite  a  good  creature,  aff'  ~- 
>  tlonate,  slightly  sentimental,  pr 
worthy  in  most  external  respects,  .ni 
doubtless  a  very  good  king."  This  AJ- 
metus^must  die  unless  some  one  can  be 
found' to  take  his  place.  His  parents 
cling  to  life  and  refuse.  His  wife  .-Mces- 
tis  steps  forward.  "A  very  shocking 
piece  of  egotism,  one  would  say.  but 
Euripides  manages  to  make  It  very 
human.  Here  is  a  king,  blameless  in 
most  of  the  relations  of  life,  who  does 
his  kingly  Job  very  well,  and  whose  life 
Is  decidedly  of  importance  to  his  state. 
One  can  understand  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment he  would  use  to  justify  himself; 
'I  am  of  Importance  in  my  kingdom;  I 
'  am  wanted  to  guide  it.  I  should  have 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
my  old  father  would  have  consented  to 
die  for  me.  He  has  not  got  many  years 
to  live,  and  to  disappear  sooner  or  later 
can  make  no  difference  to  him,  but  he  is 
selfish  enough  to  refuse.  Well,  there  is 
my  wife.  We  can't  both  of  us  die;  one 
is  needed,  and  that  one  is  I.'  " 

Then  Admetus  finds  out  little  by  lit- 
tle what  a  poor  thing  he  really  is.  Some 
of   his    fellow-townsmen    and  servants 
have  m;ide  up  their  mind  about  him. 
His  father  berates  him.    He  himself  is 
a  phrase-monger  in  his  farew^ell  with 
his   wife      "Eternal   sorrow,    no  more 
sounds  cf  joy  in  the  palace,  o-nly  »f 
Image  to  remain  to  remind  the  bereaved 
'man  of  his  loss— such  are  the  facile  ut- 
terances of  this  artistic  and  sentimental 
I  poseur."    Alcestls  is  simple  and  direct. 
I  "If  I  die,"  she  says,  "you  must  look 
I  after  the  two  children,  and  you  must 
'  not  marry  again     I  cannot  endure  the 
Idea  of  a  stepmother  for  n  '    '  ""^  .iriri 
girl."    A-ftcr  .Admetua  rei 
burial,  he  admlt.s  that  ibi  "  ! 


Kill  1 1.  ri  ul.  M,  only  hall-  li>  i,.  ,  loju. 
in  The  law  of  hospitality  heeila  Adme- 
liis  to  Rive  hl8  RUOBt  good  clieor.  The 
iii'in[-go(i  grows  merry,  tells  the  servant 
not  to  wear  such  a  liiK>il)rious  face. 
When  told  of  what  had  hnpponcd,  he  Is 
■nbcred.  He  throws  down  the  wreath 
that  he  had  put  on  at  the  feast,  goes  out 
to  wrestle  with  Death  for  the  prize  Al- 
restis.  and  returns  with  her  to  the  great  ' 
lov  of  Admetus.  and  his  household. 

The  play  is  not  a  trasedy,  1)eoaii8e  it  ! 
'  nrts  happily,  and.  perhaps,' because  the 
lisure  of  Hercules  is  really  comic,  and, 
therefore.  Is  not  especially  suitable  to  a 
1 1  asic  theme.  ' 

"The  truth  seems  to  be,"  says  Mr. 
I  "oiirtney,  "that  Euripides  was  her« 
iryinft  his  h.">nd  at  a  new  version  of  the 
Satyric  drama.  Plays,  we  Vcnow,  were 
represented  in  Athens,  two  or  three  at 
a  time,  ending  with  what  was  railed  a 
Satyric  drama,  a  sort  of  fari;e,  in  which 
the  chorus  was  represented  by  satyrs. 
We  have  a  very  good  instance  in  the 
'Cyclops'  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  wiles 
of  Ulysses  form  a  comii;  plot.  It  would 
."ieem  that  Euripides's  'Alcestls'  took  the 
place  of  the  usual  satyrlo  drama,  and. 


thus  we  can  understand  how  Hercules, 
who  was  especially  a  hero  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  play,  represents  the  hilari- 
ous element,  though  in  a  very  modified 
shape.  As  usual  Euripides  humanizes 
all  his  characters  and  Hercules  himself, 
despite  his  touch  of  di-unkenness  and  his 
Mustering  ways.  Is  a  decidedly  lovable 
figure.  When  the  gx)d  discovers  the  de- 
ploralile  mistake  he  has  made,  throws 
away  his  wreath  and  girds  himself  for 
the  contest  with  death,  we  reach  a 
great  moment  in  the  play,  somethln.i? 
srenuine  and  noble  and  manly,  as-  com- 
liared  with  the  miserable  cynicism  of  the 
father  and  the  maudlin  regrets  of  Ad- 
metus. From  this  point  the  happy  end- 
ing Is  assured.  We  feel  certain  that 
such  a  careless  hero  as  Hercules — care- 
less, cheerful,  debonair — who  was  al- 
ways slaving  for  unworthy  masters  and 
doing  as  part  of  his  daily  task  acts  of 
superhuman  courage,  would  manage  to 
put  everything  right  In  this  disord>?red 
home,  not  only  banishing  sorrow  and  Its 
cause,  but  Inculcating,  In  his  easy,  bant- 
ering fashion,  lessons  which  King^  Ad- 
metus would-be  wise  to  remember  for 
the  future.  When  Browning  wrote 
'Balaustion's  Adventure,"  containing  his 
transcript  of  the  Alcestis,  he  was  not 
aware  probably  that  the  play  itself  took 
the  place  of  a  satyrlc  epilogue.  But 
that  conception  of  its  purpose  undoubt-  iMusic, 
edly  makes  the  whole  plot  easier  to  un- 
derstand, while  once  rnore  it  proves  that 
the  dramatist,  of  whom  Aristophanes 
thought  so  lightly,  was  an  acute  and 
penetrating  student  o^  human  nature." 


V  lengthy  meditation,  r  believ* 
,1  ]i  Ml  in  preference  to  head."  Two 
acts  are  completed  and  the  third  1» 
nearly  ready.  It  is  said  that  Puccini 
will  set  music  to  a  librett'>  based  on 
0\iida's  "Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes." 
("I  Due  ZoecolettI").  Mr.  Trevor  says 
in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  (Lon- 
don): "Yet  another  opera  was  to  have 
been  undertaken  with  a  librettist  no 
less  a  celebrity  than  the  famous  Italian 
Poet  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  entitled  'The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  in  wljich 
would  have  appeared  the  figures  of 
Chpist  and  St.  Francis;  but  circum- 
stances have  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  work  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  regret  that  it  is  destined 
to  be  heard  and  seen  instead  on  the 
cinematograph."  ' 

In  a  corps  of  privates  in  a  Territorial 
regiment  there  are  two  doctors  of  music 
and  six  bachelors  of  music  in  a  sint'le 
platoon. 

Mascagml  early  In  the  summer,  or  lute 
in  the  spring,  went  about  Italy  with '  a. 

company  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Kos-  i 
sinl's    "Moses."     The    work   met  with 
great  success  In  Rome  and  Florence.  I 

A  Jew's  harp — or  jaw's  harp — deijends 
entirely  for  Its  modulations  on  Individ-  ' 
ual  jaw.  And  many  schoolboys  have 
discovered  and  practised  the  art  of 
tapping  the  front  teeth  with  a  pencil,  ' 
and  thinking  of  a  tune.  Get  very  close 
and  you  may  agree  with  the  plajer  as 
to  the  tune  he  is  thinking.  But  I  have 
known  a  schoolfellow  who,  with  a  capa- 
cious mouth,  10  finger  nails  and  a  good 
set  of  teeth,  could  play  tunes  to  set  the 
whole  class  at  foot-tap.  He  did  it 
thoughtfuly,  elbows  on  desk  and  head 
bent  over  book.  The  rattle  from  the 
boy's  soul  that  came  from  the  impact 
of  finger  nails  upon  front  teeth  was  ii  re- 
sistible. The  moutivor.gan,  it  would 
seem,  has  quite  superseded  another  once 
popular  '  instru!iient— the  Jew's  harp, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Jews,  being  a  playful  corrup- 
tion of  "jaw's  harp."  The  first  to  at- 
tain any  notable  degree  of  skill  as  a 
performer  on  thq  Jew's  harp  was,  it  is 
said,  a  soldier  of  P'rederick  the  Great's 
army.  And  although  a  simpler  instru- 
ment than  the  mouth-organ,  It  has  at- 
tained higher  musical  honors,  for  a 
German  named  Eulensteln  gave  a  Jew's 
harp  concert  In  London  in  1S2S,  perform- 
ing successively  on  16  instruments  tuned 
to  different  keys.— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  life  of  Eulensteln  has  been  pub- 
lished.  It  is  curious  reading. 


who  only  pa\   i-.     ■    .  ■ -Plose 

all  the  exhllai  atioji  of  imi,     n d  activ- 
ity.   Though  they  may  chcor  themselves 
hoarse,  they  do  not  live  the  game. 
I    This  process,  of  which  the  last  stages 


centuriiL'"  "V",^  motnory.  has  occupied 
dee,^w     ■         ''^^  stamped  its  influence 
deeply  upon  western  music.    AVlth  all 
o  r  wonderful  progress  we  have  grown 
o    s?mnr""'^l""  °'  •^'^Pressing  a  scale 
ne  rn^'^  t""!""'"''  complicated 
means.    To  bring  out  the  sum  total  of 
latent    expressiveness    contained    in  a 
mus.cai  Idea  we  have  recourse  to  more 
and  moie  amplified  harmonies,  to  meta- 
morphosis of  theme,  to  thermatic  devt;!- 
opment   and  other  forms  of  sophistica- 
tion.   I  have  recently  heard  a  Persian 
singer  give  one  plaintive  little  air  an  In- 
finite variety  of  expression  without  add- 
ing or  altering  a  note.    It  was  not  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  words,  or  that 
could  be  recorded  in  words.   It  was  the 
purest  musical  expression.    She  actually  ' 
ived  the  music.    Not  only  have  we  all 
but  lost  this  power  of  expression  but 
most  of  us  have  even  lost  all  sensitive- 
ness to  It.   How  often  does  one  not  hear 
such  performances  described  as  monoto- 
nous?   For  all  our  unmeasured  superi- 
ority in  the  mechanical  means  of  pro- 


ducing  music  and  the  technical  method 
[  of  writnig  it.  the  east  has  still  a  great 
les.'»on  to  teach  us. 

All   this  is  of  more  topical  interest 
than   appears   on   the    surface.  Many 
tnnes  in  the  last  few  months  I  have 
been  asked  whether  the  crisis  through 
which  our  national  life  is  pa.saing  would 
inspire  great  music.    If  music  were  an 
intimate  part  of  our  national  life  un-  I 
doubtedly  it  would.   But  music  in  En,g- 
land  has  less  to  do  with  national  life  ' 
than  in  any  of  the  leading  musical  coun-  ' 
tries.    Perhaps  that  is  why  we  lag  be-  i 
The  utmost  I  can  see  arising  from  ! 


iiind. 


the  war  is  that  the  enhanced  national 
consciousness  may  lead  to  greater  in- 
dependence of  method  and  idiom.  The 
held  will  thus  be  more  propitious  to  in- 
spiration if  it  comes.  But  does  not  one 
ot  our  leading  teachers  of  composition 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inspira- 
tion-there is  only  the  knowledge  how 
to  write  line  music? 

The  fact  is,  music  is  not  ,a  natural 
form  of  expression  to  the  modern  Eng-  i 
lishman.    Her©  and  there  one  may  be 
found  who  either  evokes  for  himself  or' 
responds  to  the  evocation  by  others  of  ' 
that  va^ruQ  ..Tvorld  ,  of ,  the  e;notions,  of! 
feeling  liberated  fronj,  the  tyranny  of' 
,      I  cause  and   consequence;    but   he  "i-s  a 
Every  year  the  (very  rare  exception,  and  If  discovered 
ceremonies  of  the  }^°"l<i  Probably  he  considered  at  least' 
Holy  Week  pro-  jfhT"  ^"  ' 

War  and  Life   vide  the  musical  ' 


Religion, 


Notes  About 
Music  and 
the  Theatre 


Mr.  Thornfleld's 
"Tongue  and  Lip 
Training"  has  been 
published   In  Lon- 


■  .-.w?'*'^  sought  and  found  in  music  : 
1.S  still  there,  but  not  for  those  who  dis-  I 
miss  it  with  a  "Not  bad,"  or,  worse  I 
still,  a  "Perfectly  charming."  For  the' 
present,  however,  the  national  Ideal  is  | 


don.  His  argument  is  that  speech  is  the 
foundation  of  singing;  not  beauty  of 
tone,  which  to  the  great  majority  Is  the 
first  and  chief  essential.  "Vocal  music," 
he  says,  "will  not  appeal  to  the  educated 
middle  clas.ses  until  it  is  sung  In  the^ 
language  of  the  country;  but  all.  efforts' 
to  make  It  popular  will  fall  until  singers 
can  be  found  who  have  the  talent  and 
the  eneigy  to  study  the  English  lan- 
guage from  a  new  point  of  view."  This 


j critic  with  an  opportunity  for  an  article 
on  one  aspect  or  another  ot  music  a's 
an  adjunct  to  religion.    One  will  extol 

the  grand  old  Gregorian  monody.    An-  _     

other  will  discourse  learnedly  on  thel^^'^"®  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
respective  qualities  of  Vlttoria's  or 
I  Bach's  Passion  music.  But  they  mostly 
agree  in  discussing  this  music  as  a 
thing  apart  from  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  put/  It  is  seldom  regarded  as  an 
Integral  portion  of  the  act  ot  public 


safe  in  the  care  of  the  healthy  KngTi'shr ! 
I  man   who   sings   in   his   bath.  -  Edwin  ' 


ECONOMIES  AND  COURTESIES 


worship.  Yet  in  a  certain  sense  music 
is  more  truly  religious  than  religion 
itself.  To  some  It  becomes  In  time  a 
religion,  a  faith  free  from  anthro- 
morphlsm,  a  devotion  with  an  Indefinite 


new  point  of  view  Is  described  as  "word-  S  object-something.  In  short,  that  Is  more 


precaution.  '  The  author  compares  the 
slovenly  diction  of  the  concert  stage 
with  that  of  the  singers  in  reviews  and 
musical  comedies  who  make  every  word 
tell  across  the  footlights.  The  concert 
singer  fails  because  he  will  not  study 
the  complicated  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  of  his  own  language.  These 
\  owel  sounds,  according  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
f.eld.  are  IS  as  against  five  of  the  Italian, 
t^xercises  on  the  consonants  take  up  a 
good  part  of  his  book.  They  are  com- 
bined with  others  in  difficult  intervals. 
"If  Mr.  Thornfield  had  done  nothing  but 
this,  he  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
every  serious  student  for  not  imagining 
that  an  ability  to  sing  scales  connoted 
also  a  power  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  augmented  fourths  and  major 
sevenths.'' 

Miss  Lena  Kontorovitch,  a  Russian 
violinist,  playing  at  Torquay  on  July  7, 
was  hailed  as  a  fiddler  of  great  prom- 
ise, conspicTUous  for  a  "liquid  evenness" 
of  tone,  and  firmness  of  stopping. 

Milton's  '"Comus"  was  performed  out 
of   doors   on   July   15   at   J.  Pierpont 
Alorgan's  place  In  London,  15  Prince's 
!  Gate  S.  W.,  for  a  war  relief  fund.  The 


nearly  related  tiian  one  woul.d  suppose 
to  the  oriental  mysticism  from  which 
most  religions  have  sprung.  Eastern 
poets  and  dreamers  constantly  refer  to 
mustc  as  the  celestial  art  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  that  concern  themselves 
VBith  the  visible  world,  and  so  far  as 
music  enters  into  the  Inner  life  they  are 
right. 

We  are,  however,  far  removed  from 
the  condition  of  Eastern  mystics,  and 
music  among  us  Is  largely  relegated  to 
the  outer  life.  To  those  who  make  If,  It 
is  sometimes  an  accomplishment,  some- 
times a  pastime.  To  many  who  listen.  It 
is  either  a  form  of  intellectual  snobbery, 
a  recreation,  or  an  appetite  that  can  be 
indulged  without  much  exertion.  AH 
these  may.  and  do,  derive  considerable 
enjoyment  from  music,  but  none  of  them 
really  feelsmuslcally.  Theyare  in  music, 
but  not  of  it.  They  do  not  live  music.  As 
with  religion.  It  Is  an  adjunct,  not  an  In- 
tegral element.  In  thoir  lives. 

This  gradual  conversion  of  music  into 
a  kind  of  side  show  to  life  is  an  accom- 
panying feature  of  its  sophistication. 
So  long  as  it  retained  Its  naive  sim- 


,  ^   ,  ,  ,  ,  pllcity  it  suffered  little.    Experts  might 

,  program  also  included  songs  and  dances,  g^^,,^.^  tQ^-^rds  virtuosity,  but  that  did 
!    Puccini's    opera     La    Roiidine     was      ^  prevent  people  with  musical  souls 
written   for  production   in   ^ 'enna     JtU^^j^  ^^eir  own  music.    We  have 

was  intended  that  dialogue  should  be  I  ^^^^  authority  that  In  the  great 

interspei-sed  with  vocal  numoers,  but  jj^,^,^  English  madrigals  ona  was  falr- 
Ihe  dialogue  has  been  cut  out  and  recita-  , J.  certain,   in  good  company,   to  hear 

a  part-song  or  two  rendered  con  amore, 
and  in  good  style.  This  was  not  con- 
sidered so  much  an  accomplishment  as 
a  form  of  sociability — perhaps  not  a 
ver\'  mystical  aspect  of  music,  but  how 
far  removed  from  an  insipid  ballad  fol- 
lowed by  ragtime  on  a  pianola! 

The  cult  of  chamber  musK;  In  private 
was  specially  conducive  to  genuine  mu- 
sical feeling.  Its  public  performance, 
even  by  zealots,  is  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  of  virtuosity  as  other  forms  of 
public,  vicarious  music,  but  foAr  string 
players,  with  an  audience  exclusively 
composed  of  intimates,  could  and  did 
make  music  their  religion  and  an  inte- 
gral feature  of  their  lives.  But  since  we 
only  pay  to  hear  works  performed,  we 
miss  this  more  and  more,  just  as  those 


,  tive  substituted.  The  opera  is  in  three 
acts.  La  Bondine,  the  heroine,  a  sort 
of  Manon,  lives  at  the  expen.se  of  a 
rich,  middle-aged  banker.  Her  thoughts, 
however,  are  on  her  first  love,  a  poor 
student  in  Paris.  She  resolves  to  re- 
turn to  him.  After  a  few  days  of 
happiness,  his  father  Insists  on  thei 
separation.  She  returns  to  her  life  oij 
"guilty  splendor."  There  are  comic 
characters — a  soubrette,  her  cavalier 
students.  In  the  .second  act  Is  a  quarteti 
which  the  composer  hopes  will  riva, 
the  one  in  the  Snow  scene  of  "L^ 
Boheme.  "  "I  have  let  my  pen  run  as 
it  would,"  says  Puccini,  "and  no  othet 
method  is  satisfactory  to  get  good  re 
suits,  in  my  opinion;  and  no  matter 
v/hat  marvellous  technical  effects  may 


There  is  a  cry  in  England  that 
{  small  economies  may  mean  a  more 
!  speedy  victory,  but  few  of  these 
!  economies  are  specified.  Walter 
Bagehot  recorded  the  saying  of  a 
famous  financier:  "If  you  want  to 
raise  a  certain  cheer  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  make  a  general 
panegyric  on  economy;  if  you  want 
to  invite  a  sure  defeat,  propose  a 
particular  saving." 

England,  like  the  United  States, 
has  had  its  "\Vatchdog  of  the 
Treasury."  Joseph  Hume  was  prob- 
•dbly  the  first  member  of  Parliament 
to  insist  on  economy  in  the  public 
spending  departments.  It  was  he 
that  put  a  stop  to  ministers  present- 
ing their  reports  on  gilt-edged  paper. 
Nor  did  jeers  and  caricatures — see 
the  early  volumes  of  Punch— shake 
his  purpose.  Gladstone  was  also 
thrifty  as  public  officer  and  man.  | 
He  said  that  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 1 
j  chequer  "is  not  worth  his  salt  if ; 
j  he  Is  not  ready  to  save  candle-ends 
( and  cheese-parings  in  the  cause  of 
his  country."  He  called  for  re- 
trenchment in  fly-leaves;  in  thick 
folio  sheets  used  for  doclceting  or  j 
covering  dispatches;  and,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Corfu  he  insisted  that 
the  address  oj  parchment  label  of  a 
dispatch  bag  should  be  scratched  out 
and  the  same  label  used  In  return- 
ing the  bag. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested 
that  hyphens  should  be  done  away. 
As  probably  200,000,000  people 
that  write  English  write  "to-day," 
"to-morrow,"  or  "to-night"  thrice  a 
I'ay,  and  as  half  an  ounce  of  force  Is 
used  in  making  a  hyphen,  this  mark 
"entails  a  total  waste  ot  2,190,000 
pounds  daily,  or  enough  to  draw  a 
passenger  train  around  the  world." 
In  the  United  States  the  hyphen  has 
been  thrown  overboard  by  many 
I  newspaper  composing  rooms,  in  spite 
J  of  the  remonstrances  of  purists. 


169 


The  English  in.sisting  on  petty 
economies  point  to  the  United  States 
war  department,  which  some  time 
ago  adopted  a  system  of  correspon- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing "superfluous  phrases  of  a  com- 
plimentary character."  "Si;-,"  "I 
would  respectfully,"  "I  have  the 
honor,"  and  other  good  old  formal 
cwirtesies  are  taboo.  The  English 
think  that  "Your  obedient  servant," 
the  traditional  letter  ending  In  their 
sovernment  offices,  .should  be  abol- 
ished. In  Germany  there  ih  a  move- 
ment to  suppress  "all  unnecessary 
(terms  of  politeness"  in  bu.^iness 
I  correspondence.  \Vas  it  not  Goethe 
who  said  in  effect  that  >vhen  the 
German  was  polite  he  was  iyi'ng? 
The  abandonment  of  hyphens  and 

courteous  formulas  of  address  may 
cave  a  little  time,  and  a  iittle  ink, 
while  elsewhere  enomous  waste  in 
public  money  may  go  unrebuked; 
yet  there  are  a  few  conservative 
persons,  respecters  of  tradition,  who 
will  continue  to  be  polite  in  corre- 
spondence. They  may  even  still  write 
with  a  quiJl  pen  and  use  sand  instead 
of  blotting  paper  nor  would  they 
for  the  world  dictate  to  a  stenog- 
rapher a  letter  to  a  friend. 


Over  a  week  ago  "J.  A.  S."  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  protested  In  this  column 
against  the  word  "Dad."  We  publish 
this  morning  two  letters  about  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word.  "Maddy"  goes 
back  to  the  Egyptians  and  makes  state- 
ments that  are  important  if  true.  The 
Egyptians  were,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
people.  Mr.  O'Daly  refers  the  word  to 
the  Gaelic. 

Let  us  here  say  that  the  Concise  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  gives  this  note  con- 
cerning the  derivation  of  "Dad":  "From 
the  16th  century;  Infantile  sound."  The 
Student's  Standard  Dictionary  refers  to 
the  Irish  "dald,"  meaning  father. 

"Maddy"  says  that  the  word  "totem" 
Is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  Is  not  "totem"  a  word  of  the  North 
American  Indians?  Some  give  the  form 
among  Massachusetts  Indians:  "Wuh- 
tohtlmoln."  Nevertheless,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  great  people. 


Back  to  the  Egyptians. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Though  a  stranger  to  you  and  to  your 
world  may  I  wag  a  little  about  "d-a-d"? 
Most  certainly  Shakespeare  knew  of 
the  word,  since  it  comes  to  us  from 
ancient  Egypt,  meaning  then  exactly 
as  it  does  with  us  today— a  reverential 
term  for  the  father  principle.  It  Is  a 
simplification  of  the  name  of  the 
Father-King  (or  god)  Thothenes,  Thoth. 
Tatmes,  Tat.  "Th"  and  "T"  are,  as 
you  know,  progenitors  or  deviations  ot 
our  "d,"  as  It  is  In  effect  or  pronuncia- 
tion the  same  in  many  languages,  an 
you  say  "in  a  variety  of  northern 
languages,"  notably  the  Gaelic,  e.  g., 
the  ancient  Irish  festival,  Theutha-de- 
deneon  (I  am  not  sure  ot  this  spelling) 
I  is  Irish  for  this  same  god  Thoth— re- 
vered in  the  masculine  form,  or  at- 
tribute of  Deity.  In  many  tongues  the 
"d"  and  "th"  have  the  same  sound. 

The  etymology  of  our  own  t-o-t  e-m 
poles  (erected  In  honor  of  the  father 
of  the  tribe  or  household)  Is  traced  tack 
to  the  same  radical  from  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  when  "gods"  and  "kings" 
of  the  divine  dynasty  were  but  the  dei- 
fication of  a  principle  In  divinity  and 
not  examples  of  the  "awful  idolatry" 
we  are  taught  to  believe  was  the  reli- 
gion of  old  Egrypt. 

As  I  wrote  the  word  "t-a-u-g-h-t" 
it  became  clear  that  this  word  also  Is 
I  derivative  from  "the  god  of  wisdom, 
knowledge,  learning,"  Thothmes  of 
Egypt,  Hermes  of  Greece,  Mercury  of 
Rome.  Likewise  our  creative  word, 
"thought" 

So  ail  hail  to  "D-a-d,"  the  father  god. 
Mayhap  the  little  "tot"  comes  to  us 
from  the  same  .source;  it  certainly  has 
a  sweeter  appeal  than  "kid." 

I  am  no  philologist,  but  this  line  ot 
desultory  research  is  most  interesting: 
ind  I  jot  down  roughly  these  recollec- 
tions of  "lang  syne"  reading,  as  merely 
sugsestive  and  an  incentive  for  youi 

studious   and   critical   readers,  though 
I'm  just  a  plain  MADDY. 
Boston. 

Totem:  "A  natural  object,  especially 
an  animal,  assumed  among  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  as  emblem  of  clan  or  in- 
lividual  on  ground  of  relationsiiip;  the 
image  of  this." 

Totem  pest:  "A  post  on  which  totems 
are  carved  or  hung." 

Teach:  "From  the  old  English,  tae- 
can. 

Tot:  "A  small  child  or  dram  of 
liquor,  from  the  old  Norse  'tottr';  com- 
pare Danish  'tot.'  " 


than 


;  Geripa.Es  wishing 


"I  jilorton  place  was  extended  from  Milk 

J.  I  \/  'street  to  Arch  street.    Kmily  Maishall. 

who  preceded  Fannie  Carter,  afteiward 
Yei   ef\.mni,-,„,,  Ronalds,  as  the  belle  of  Boston  a 

Noah    for   exf^Dle    .^''"^'''';."'  '''^""'^tion  that  seems  to  have  pas.ed 

Chinese    FohT    vm;  ^he ,  out  with  the  gigantic  enlargement  of  ihe 

"No  •■  and  •■ah-  ll  «  ?f  *°  "^^^       Franklin  .street;  ao  did  the 

"Hi-hi^-  will  In  tL„  f °'  "hi  "  f^"i"y  of  Samuel  Tuckerman,  who,  after 
be  retarded  as  o  h!  J?  Probably    his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  sang  for  .?o 

Mr.   h7m  'L^P^''.'"^'  ""me,  and  [  or  40  years  in  the  Cathedral  choir.  Col 


Mr.  Hlhl  Dlxwell  wrn-bTciteT;, 'an 
example.— Ed.  "-hbu  as  an 


From  the  Gaelic. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  your  department  of  Julv  ?n  "t  a 

will  call  their  mother  -maddv' ••'  Ho 
E^'ideX       A  1  ^T'^'  -'^^ 

ancient  and  dignified  name  for  ^ather  m 
a  language  th.-,t  has  been  mainly  Instri 
mental  In  building  up  the  Angk.  Saxo  " 
ongue  and  Its  superstructure  the  Eng 
Hsh  language  from  the  fifth  cen^^fy 
A.  o.  until  the  renewal  of  letters  in 
Europe;  and  that  "mother-  ha,  a"o  a 

ui^h*"'.^  "f'"'  ''^^t  --ame  language 
without  going  to  the  bother  of  colnin- 
another  for  It,  and  has  also  an  An^r. 
cized  form.  The  language  referred  to  is 
the  Gaelic,  now  generally  known  as  the 
I  Irish  language  "Daid^'  In  that  lar  gulge 
I  is  the  name  for  father,  and  wi  h  the 

■  STrt"  --nsTdlmin: 
uuve  particle,  the  term   -Daidln"  haq 
become  a  term  of  endeai  ment  for  fathe^ 
and  that  Is  the  term   that  hL  been 
Anglicized  '■Daddy.'^ 

aZ^I""",'  ^  "^"'^  mother  ard  a 
aign.flod  one.  m  that  same  old  language? 
and  -Maimln-  is  the  term  of  endefrl 
ment,  and  Us  Anglicized  form  la  -Maim- 
my."  Why,  therefore,  should  "J  i  s".  I 
expect  to  see  it  become  '■Maddy^''*  ' 
Boston.    p.  J  O'DALY.  ' 

Omnlscent  Jowett. 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 

r  have  always  heard  the  quatrain 
about  Jowett  as  follows.  I  like  it  bettor 
than  either  of  the  others  which  you 
have  printed,  because— like  President 
^^'ilson•s  third  note  to  Germany— the 
pith  of  the  mater  lies  in  the  last  two 
words.  Yours  truly, 

D.  O.  S.  LOWELL 
Dorchester,  July  26. 


Here  I  am!   My  name  Is  Jowett. 
What  there  Is  to  know — I  knew  It. 
I'm  the  master  of  Ealllol  College, 
Wliat  I  don^t  know  lin^t  knowledctb 

When  was  the  phrase  "Captains  ol 
Industry"  in  its  present  sense  first  u.sed'. 
It  occurs  in  Carlyle^s  "Count  Cagliostro' 
tlS33)  :  "Nay 

enough,  even  as   

}  Our  Captains  of  Industry      „ 

dwindle  nior^  and  more  into  Captain 
of  Idleness."  He  had  already  spoken  o 
an  "overfiowlng  population,  that  is  i 
population  which,  under  the  old  Cap 
tains  of  Industry  (named  Higher 
Classes,  Ricos  Hombres,  Aristocracies 
and  the  like)  can  no  longer  find  work 
and  wages,  increases  the  number  of  un- 
r-rofcssionals,  lackalls,  social  nonde- 
scripts.^' 


Amory  was  another  notable  re.sideut. 
On  the  corner  of  Federal  street  I3ishop 
Benedict  FenwicK  and  Bishop  John  Ber- 
nard Fltzpatriok  resided,  at  one  tir:ie  lo- 
.gether.  In  the  quaint,  rambling  mansion 
that  was  for  a  time  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent. 

On  the  opposite  corner,  going  north, 
was  the  old  Boston  Theatre.    "J.  W." 
says  he  has  no  recollection  of  this  play- 
house.    I    have    many    after    it  was 
changed  back  from  a  lecture  hall,  called 
the  Odeon,  Into  a  theatre  by  Oliver  C. 
Wyman.     I   madt   many   stolen  visits 
there  when  I  was  a  little  lad  not  10 
years  of  age.  I  had  the  run  of  my  home, 
a  public  house,  until  0  o^cock  at  night, 
jand  I  spent  my  tips,  and  1  got  many  in 
those  days.  In  buying  admission  to  the 
pit,  which  was  not  transformed  into  a! 
parquet  until  long  after.    I  do  not  think, 
I  ever  saw  an  entire  performance,  but 
the  curtain   rose   earlier  than   it  does 
now,  and  I  enjoyed  portions  of  "The 
Fair    One    with    Golden    Locks^'  and 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast."    There,  for  thej 
fi.st    time,    I    heard    Edwin  Forresti 
thunder  as  Spartacus  and  listened  to 
John  Brougham^s  Irish  brogue  in  Micky 
»ee  in  a  dramatic  version  of  ■■Charles 
O'Malley."     Good    playing   must  have 
been  the  rule  In  those  days  with  John 
Gilbert,  Whiting,  the  father  of  a  well- 
known  prima  dcnna,  Mrs,  Bland  (Har- 
riet   Faucitj,   W.    M.    Flemming  and 
Thomas  Placlde  in  the  company.  Ofl 
course  I  was  no  critic,  I  simply  took  in 
the  show.     I  always  got  home  before  the 
Old  South  bell  tolled  forth  in  long  peals 
the  hour  when  I  should  be  In  bed,  and 
no  one  knew  of  my  nocturnal  excursions 
but  myself,  though  1  sometimes  thought 
that  the  watchman  would  intercept  me 
as  1  sped  through  the,  dim,  oil-lighted 
street,  and  envelop  me  in  the  long  folds 
of  his  voluminous  cloak. 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


Not  Always  in  Boston. 

If  Engli.shwomen  take  to  halrdresslng 
we  shall  but  be  following  the  lead  of 
America,  where  the  heads  of  women 
are  dressed  by  women  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Here,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
has  been  work  for  men.  One  remem- 
bers how  ■'Madam'^  (the  wife)  in  Mere- 
dlth^s  "Modern  Ix)ve"  issues  radiant 
from  her  dressing-room  from  the  hands 
of  the  "oiled  barber": 
That  long-shanked  dapper  Cupid  with 
frisked  curls 

5o  v^uuiiL  \^amiijsiro  Can  make  known  women  torturlngly  fair- 
jore,    and    perversel>  gold-eyed    serpent   dwelling   In  rich 

populatio-i  augments!  Awakes^  beneath  his  magic  whisks  and 
Industry  can  and  del  twirls.  -oflly  Chron'cU 


Old  Ways;  Old  Plays. 

.\.s  the  World  Wags: 

.Some  time  ago  your  entertaining  cor 
respondent,  "J.  W."  asked  me  if  I  re- 
membered a  music  school  In  Franklin  | 
street  where  a   orother  and  sister  of 
Charlotte  Cushman     were     taught  to 
sing.      That  is  beyond  my  recollection, 
hut  I  rscall  the  fact  that  my  mother  and 
some  of  her  girl  companions  were  wont  ] 
to  E't  on  the  steps  of  Charlotte  Cush- i 
man's  home  on  Milk  street,  or  there- ' 
aiiouts,  and  listen  to  her  singing.  This  I 

IS  possibly  before  her  debut  as  a  vo- 
-  ilist  in  , the  little  hall  and  before  her 
1  rst   appearance  in   opera  at   the   old  i 
Tremont   Theatre   near   the   corner  of 
."-f  hool  street.     The  mother  of  our  most  f 
distinctive  native  American  actress  had' 
It  the  time  moved  from  the  North  End]' 
.\  here  Charlotte  was  born  and  was  keep- ' 
ins  a  genteel  boarding  house  after  the 
fashion  of  many  women    whose  hus- 
.  i:ids  were  unfortunate     in  business. 
How  her  daughter  lo.st  her  singing  voice 
;h  rough  the  ill-considered     efforts  of 
James  Maeder^  who  married  the  cele- 
brated Clara  Fisher  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers' days,  is  now  more  than  a  twice- 
told  tale.     She  forsook  the  lyric  for  the 
dramatic  stage  to  be  the  greatest  Queen 
Katherine  of  the  mimic  scene  within  my 
time. 

Franklin  street,  however,  was  a  fa- 
miliar playground  of  my  boyhood  yea.-s. 
I  went  to  the  primary  school  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Theatre  alley  and  Franklin  street. 
Not  far  from  Washington  street,  on  the  ' 
northerly   side,    was   Mrs.    Howland's,  i 
where  we  used  to  buy  sweets,  broken 
candy    and    broken    cake,    at  reduced 
rates.     This  was  long  before  Patrick 
i:>onahoe   moved   his   Pilot   office  and 
hnusehold  appointments  to   the  street 
wlicre  he  was  burned  out  In  the  great 
fire  of  1872.    Below  Hawley  street  and 
extending  to  the  old  Boston  Theatre  on 
•one  side  and  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  on  the  other,  was  the  residential 
,  .-•  ■tion  of  Franklin    street,  and  a  very 
I  r'l'  asant  one  it  was  indeed.  There  was  a 
1  lifile   park   in   Its   centre   containing  a 
I  nil  niorlal   urn  to   Beniamin  Franklin. 
\i  out  midway  at  the  south  side  was  an 
.inli.    over    which    was    the  Boston 
l.ii.rary,  an  entirely  different  Institution 
I  fr.ini  our  present  Boston  Public  Libr 
It  ■  


On  KEITH  RILL 


■ine  Dill  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this, 
week  is  one  of  the  good-from-start-to-' 
finish  variety.  The  motion  pictures  with 
which  the  performance  opens  are  un- 
usually good,  while  the  concluding  bal- 
let act  of  Leo  Perniffok  and  Ethel  Rose 
and  company  is  equally  pleasing.  And 
between  the  motion  pictures  and  the 
ballet  are  a  number  of  capital  sketches. 
None  received  a  greater  measure  of  ap- 
plause at  last  night's  performance  than 
did  Al  and  Fanny  Steadman  in  "Piano 
Capers,"  a  well-named  sketch  that  pro- 
vides this  popular  Boston  pair  an  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  lot  of  song.  | 
Rarely  has  a  team  been  given  a'more 
enthusiastic  reception  than  that  accord- 
ed this  clever  pair. 

Theodore  Bendix,  famous  composer 
and  director,  pleased  the  audience  with 
his  symphony  players.  They  give  a  six- 
number  program  which  includes  'cello 
and  violin  solos,  and  as  a  final  encore 
"My  Little  Gray  Home  In  the  West" 
was  given,  with  Composer  Bendix  at 
the  piano.  Then  there  was  Robert  Em- 
met Keane,  who  has  recently  been  In 
"The  Passing  Show."  He  brings  to 
Keith's  a  bright,  Interesting  sketch,  full 
of  clever  monologue  'and  brand  new 
jokes.  Toward  the  end  Mr.  Keane 
passes  to  a  serious  effort  and  renders 
most  acceptably  Robert  W.  Service's 
"The  Man  from  Eldorado."  Olive  Bris- 
coe, the  unusual  comedienne,  followed 
with  her  own  songs  and  chatter.  Her 
best  offering  was  a  song  entitled 
"Things  Were  Different  Fifty  Years 
Ago." 

Another  clever  woman  having  a  place 
upon  the  program  is  Adeline  Francis, 
who  Introduces  a  distinct  novelty  In 
having  a  graphophone,  all  of  the  rec- 
ords being  of  her  own  voice.  Miss 
Francis  Is  billed  as  "The  Graphophone 
Girl."  She  sings  admirably  and  all  of 
her  records  seem  perfect  reproductions 
of  her  own  voice.  James  C.  Morton 
and  Frank  T.  Moore,  late  stars  of  the 
"Tik  Tok  Man  of  Oz"  have  an  artisti- 
cally staged  sketch  in  which  good  sing- 
ing and  dancing  predominate. 

Other  numbers  upon  the  bill  include 
the  trained  French  poodles  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Loyal  and  the  Clalrmont  brothers, 
aerial  clowns,  doing  all  of  their  wogk 
upon  a  revolving  ladder. 


"THE  MAN  FROM  HOME" 
AT  MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

Capable    Cast    Seen    In  Popular 
Comedy. 

MAJTESTIC  THEATRE  —  "The  Man 
From  Home."  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son, performed  by  the  Majestic  Play- 
ers.   Principals  in  the  cast: 

Daniel  Voorliees  Pikf  Carle  Stowe 

Tlie  Hon.  Almeric  St.  Anbyn  Eclilln  Gayer 

Tlie  Earl  of  Hawcastle  I.eroy  Ciprnens 

Ethel  Granger  Simpson  Margaret  Gulpsian 

Lady  Orceci,  sister-in-law  of  Hawcastle, 

Rose  Morlson 

Horace  Granger-Simpson  James  J.  Hayden 

iTanoff  G«orge  B.  Connor 

Comtesse  d«  CSbamplgny. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hlbbard 
The  Grand  Duke  VaslU  Vasllivltch, 

William  0.  Mason 

The  Majestic  players  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  entertaining  nor  popular 
play  for  this,  the  opening  week  of  their 
summer  stock  season.  Those  who  have 
failed  to  see  previous  performances  of 
this  refreshing  comedy  will  have  an 
opportunity  this  week  to  see  it  pre- 
sented by  a  wholly  capable  and  well 
balanced  cast. 

Carle  Stowe  Is  excellent  as  "the  man 
from  home,"  and  Leroy  Clemens  plays 
the  earl  with  remarkable  efficiency. 
Echlln  Gayer  plays  the  son  and  "flower 
of  one  of  the  finest  families  in  Europe" 
in  a  capable  manner.  Miss  Gulesian  Is 
charming  as  the  ward,  and  the  other 
parts  are  well  cast. 

Next  week's  attraction  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  will  be  Valeska  Suratt  in 
"Sapho,"  supported  by  Majestic  players. 


SANDERS  THEATRE— "The  Yellow 
I  Jacket,"   a  play   in   three  parts,  by 
I  George  C.  Hazel  ton  and  Benrimo;  rtiusic 
by  AVilllam  Furst. 

!  I'Toperty  Man  Thomas  K.  Jackson 

U'lionis  Obarlea  Dmivllle  Ooburn 

i  Wii  .Sin  Yin  Reginald  Goode 

1  Dne  Jvmg  Fob  .Miss  Tyilllan  Booth 

i  Tso  Miss  Kate  .\rcljaurin 

' 'J'al  Eaih  Mln  H.  EHls  Keed 

(:i:ce  Moo  Mrs.  Cobum 

I.eii  Sin  .Tolm  C.  Rickey 

SiUT  Sin  Pah  Miss  Nesta  Kerin  fle  Becker 

Wu  Hoc  <51t  Rcgin.tld  Goode 

Wu  Kah  Din  Edward  S.  Forbes 

Clion-  Wan  .Miss  Kate  McLanrln 

Mov  Fah  Loy  Miss  Helen  Driinimond 

See  Noi  ,  Miss  Charlotte  Gladstone 

The  Widow  Ching  Miss  Lillian  Bootli 

There  was  nothing  Occidental  in  "The 
Y'ellow  Jacket"  as  presented  by  the 
CobJfci  Players  In  the  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  last  night.  Yesterday's  rain 
drove  the  company  from  Sever  Quad- 
rangle, Harvard  yard,  where  the  play 
was  to  have  been  staged. 

The  allegorical  drama  was  presented 
In  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Chinese  stage 
setting — a    bare    platform    flanked  by 
green    tapestrles»    with    a  musicians' 
booth  at  the  rear.    And  In  a  Chinese 
theatre  the  property  man  is  an  omni- 
potent being,    who   moulds  mountains 
I  from  tables  and  boats  from  chairs. 
I     Y'et  despite  this  Oriental  touch,  which 
j  might  tempt  mirth  in  a  less  sympathetic 
1  audience.  Interest  In  the  theme  never 
'  wandered.     Even  when  the  electricity 
failed  in  the  middle  of  Tal  Fah  Min's 
speech,  and  the  house  was  cloaked  in 
darkness  for  10  minutes,  the  audience, 
after  a  few  chuckles,  eagerly  returned 
to  the  story  of  Wu  Sin  Yin's  execution 
of  his  first  wife,  and  his  eldest  son's 
struggle  for  the  throne.     The  players 
produced   their   effects   with   a  power 
which  flaunted  the  aid  of  mere  proper- 
ties. 

Mr.  Goode,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  with  magnificent  assurance, 
attempted  "to  provide  a  courteous  de- 
parture" for  his  first  wife  and  crooked 
child.  Mr.  Hlckey,  as  Lee  Sin,  the  exe- 
cutioner, furnished  thrills  which  ended 
In  a  pleasant  laugh  when,  with  the 
Chinese  substitution  of  a  red  bag  for  a 
head,  he  sliced  oft  the  ears  and  nose, 
leaving  the  boards  as  unsullied  as  In  a 
Grecian  drama,  although,  unliive  the 
Greeks,  he  killed  his  victim  in  the  sight 
of  his  audience. 

Then,  when,  at  the  order  of  Ling  Won, 
the  spirit,  Mrs.  Coourn,  as  first  wife  of 
the  Governor,  died  and  abandoned  her 
son.  Miss  de  Becker,  the  executioner's 
wife,  fostered  the  infant.   And  in  China, 
as  In  other  countries,  attaining  his  man- 
hood, the  hero  In  this  play,  Wu  Hoo  Git, 
1  whose  part  was  taken  admirably  by  Mr. 
I  Goode,  wandered  forth  to  learn  the  story 
of  love,  and,  regaining  his  throne,  to 
I  win  tor  his  wife  Plum  Blossom.  Miss 
Drummond    made    a    charming  little 
Chinese  heroine. 

When,  as  In  all  Oriental  theatrical  cir- 
cles, Mr.  Coburn,  as  the  chorus,  assem- 
bled his  actors  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  audience,  they  each  received  hearty 
applause.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  property 
man,  with  his  eternal  cigarette,  drew  the 
last  laugh  with  his  stolid  bow. 

Tonight  the  Coburn  players  will  pre- 
sent  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
followed   tomorrow   afternoon  by  Mo- 
liere's  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire"  and  to- 
,  morrow  evening  by  "Macbeth."  The  per- 
I  formances,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I  Harvard  summer  school,  will  be  given  in 
the  yard.   In  case  of  rain  they  will  be 
given  In  Sanders  Theatre. 

i  ■  ■  y 


li  may  be  asked  how  England  can 
keep  fighting  with  Parliament  adjourned. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  once  wrote: 

When  Welllncrtnn  Htfashed  Bonaparte, 

As  every  child  cau  t(dl. 
The  House  of  I'cers,  throughout  the  wtr. 
Did  nothing  In  particular, 

And  did  it  rery  well; 
Yet  Britain  set  the  world  ablaz* 
Ib  good  King  George's  glarioni  daytl 

Fetish  and  Censor. 
As  the  Vorld  Wa^i: 

I  hAT*  read  comments  on  the  present 
atrlea  of  women's  shoes.  These  com- 
ments are  sometimes  In  a  jocose  vein, 
sometimes  satirical.  Some  have  even 
been  reproachful,  of  s  nature  to  please 
Mr.  Justice  Avory,  who  recently  re- 
marked in  London  on  the  foUy  and 
wickedness  of  spending  hundreds  of 
pounds  at  this  time  on  the  purchase  of 
toy  dogs,  "of  no  use  except  to  be  carried 
as  a  doubtful  ornament  under  ladies' 
arms,  or  to  be  dragged  about  the  streets 
on  a  string." 

I  am  aware  that  to  some  unfortunate 
men  a  woman's  boot,  especially  a  bronse 
one.  Is  as  much  of  a  fetish  as  It  was  to 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  Reading  the 
Tatler  of  March  8,  1709-10,  I  oame  across 
this  passage:  "The  censor  having  ob- 
served that  there  are  fine-wrought 
ladles'  shoes  and  slippers  put  out  to 
view  at  a  great  shoemaker's  shop  toward 
Saint  James's  end  of  Pall  Mall,  which 
create  Irregular  thoughts  and  desires  In 
the  youth  of  this  nation;  the  said  shop- 
keeper Is  required  to  take  in  those  eye- 
sores, or  show  cause  the  next  court  day 
why  he  continues  to  expose  the  same, 
,  and  he  Is  required  to  be  prepared  par- 
ticularly to  answer  to  the  slippers  with 
green  lace  and  blue  heels." 

Are  the  Boston  censors  on  a  vacation? 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  Aug.  t. 


A  Woman  of  Force. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  Sullivan  square  station  of  the 
Elevated,  yesterday,  I  was  a  witness 
of  a  curious  scene.  I  was  In  a  crowd 
of  people  entering  the  wide  doorway  of 
a  surface  car.  There  was  no  more 
crow4ing  than  seemed  necessary  to 
keep  one's  place  In  the  wedge.  Presently 
a  man  and  a  woman  found  theniHelve."? 
Bide  by  side  in  the  fiont  rank,  that  is, 
at  the  step  of  the  car,  she  on  his  left. 
They  might  easily  have  entererl  ' 
by  side,  assisted  by  the  pressure  1> 
them.  But  the  woman  suddenly  pu  li.  ■< 
the  man  violently  to  the  right,  turnins 
her  back  to  hiin  for  the  purpose,  a  la 
Peg  Wofflngton— violently,  because  force 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  overcooae 


the  pressure  of  otliers  on  his  right.  As 
the  woman  pu.shed,  she  seized  the  Iron 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  open  door- 
way, and  mounted  upon  the  car  step. 
Here  she  threw  her  large  person  across 
the  right  hand  passage,  leaving  the 
left  hand  passage  open  for  a  young  girl 
who  accompanied"  her.  * 

But  the  man,  apparently  angry  at  the 
assault  upon  his  person  and  the  sum- 
mary barring  of  his  entrance  to  the  car, 
exerted  his  masculine  strength  to  re- 
move the  obstruction.  After  a  brief  but 
Strenuous  effort,  he  broke  through  and 
entered  the  car.  The  woman  soon  fol- 
lowed hlra,  and  gave  him  several  lib- 
eral pieces  of  her  mind.  I  oould  dis- 
tinguish the  expressions  "no  gentle- 
man," "hog,"  eto. 

It  is  possible  that  the  woman,  in  her 
excitement,  had  not  fully  taken  In  the 
situation,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  her  victim.  But,  of  course,  he 
Was  "no  gentleman,"  only  a  mere  man, 
and  he  certainly  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings. He  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
concerned  over  the  "piece  of  mind." 
Indeed,  I  fancied  his  face  expressed 
Bome  satisfaction  over  the  result  of  the 
encounter,  which  it  well  might  do,  con- 
sidering the  size  and  build  of  his  an- 
tagonist and  his  own  slender  person 

But  the  pity  of  It  all!  We  live  in  a 
rough  world.  I  only  hope  that  neither 
5f  the  participants  In  the  contest  over 
the  right  of  way  was  "a  chlel  amang 
us,  takin'  notes,"  for  foreign  circula- 
tion. OBSERVER. 
Boston,  July  26. 


That  Insane  Asylum. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  the  writer  of  "National 
Dislikes"  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Herald,  July  28,  forgot: 

Es  gibt  nur  line  Kalswftadt, 

Das  1st  Wlen! 
Bs  glbt  nur  Un  Raenbeniut. 
DasJst  Berlin  I 
I  don't  know  the  author.    Then  there 
Is  the  familiar  song: 

Du  blst  TerrnTkt,  mala  Kind, 
Dii  muss  narh  Berlin 
Wo  die  Terriierkte  slod. 
Da  muss  du  hiu. 

Compare  Mr.  Bryan's  latest  utterance 
that  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  would 
be  Ilka  challenging  an  Insane  asylum. 

EosJLon.  H.  B.  H. 


•      An  Easy  Relief. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Snyderlus"   complains  of  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  pre.sent  war 
"lltf  ratiire."    I  would  suggest  that  If  he 
I  will  permit  his  discretion  to  get  the  bet- 
]  ter  of  his  curiosity  he  will  find  the  relief 
I  he  seeks.  H  J.  L. 

I    Boston.  July  2S. 


ry. 


^peered  from  this  section  when 


WAH  AND  PUBLICATION 

It  has  been  said  by  certain  book- 
sellers that  in  hard  times  and  dur- 
ing a  war  the  great  public  buys 
more  books  thitn  When  money  Is 
abundant  and  there  is  peace  in  the 
land.  This  statement,  however,  was 
made  before  the  general  use  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  eveii  then  it  seemed  to 
some  paradoxical.  The  present  war 
has  called  forth  many  books  about 
the  war,  its  origin,  its  manners,  pro- 
i)hecies  and  vain  rumors.  It  has 
also  deferred  the  publication  of  many 
important  works  that  had  been  an- 
nounced and,  especially  in  France, 
suspended  the  publication  of  many 
periodicals,  particularly  those  that  ap- 
pealed to  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
scribers. 

The  latest  number  of  Notes  and 
Queries  received  here  contains  the 
announcement  that  this  weekly  after 
a  long  life  may  come  to  a  sudden 
end.  As  the  civil  war  killed  Vanity 
I  Fair,  the   most  brilliant  humorous 

I  weekly  ever  published  in  this  coun- 

II  (ry,  so  the  present  war  may  kill 
i  Xotes  and  Queries,  which  for  a  long 

lime  has  been  the  delight  of  anti- 
1  (luarians.  genealogists,  etymologists, 
folklorlsts,  the  curious,  and  all  those 
too  lazy  or  unable  to  acquire  informa- 
tion by  their  own  efforts.  The  copious 
Indexes  enabled  the  searcher  to  find 
in  a  short  time  what  others  had 
spent  hours  or  days  in  ascertaining 
and  then  communicating.  There 
were  contributors  from  all  countries. 
With  the  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion thus  provided,  there  was  also 
much  miscellaneous  misinformation, 
lurnished  by  unconscious  humorists, 
so  that  Notes  and  Queries  was  not 
wholly  without  a  comic  quality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  dur- 
ing this  war  there  is  less  interest  in 
a  periodical  of  this  nature,  whether 
men  are  less  inclined  toward  re- 
search and  consideration  of  things 
that  now  seem  paltry,  or  whether 
old  subscribers  now  indulge  them- 
selves in  small  economies.  Many 
who  know  the  periodical  through 
book  clubs  or  public  reading  rooms 
would  join  with  subscribers  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  this  unique  weekly. 
The  column  of  questions  and  answers 
in  newspapers  will  hardly  fill  the 
place  of  Notes  and  Queries,  although 
many  of  the  questions  put  by  the 
"contributors"  are  asked  by  the 
editor  of  the  column  in  his  pursuit 
of  material. 


Mr.  Conrad  Aiken,  poetically  mourning 
Rupert  Brooke  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  July,  sa.vs  that  once  sitting  for  tea 
with  Brooke  In  a  cafe,  he  smiled  and 
.■saw  his  "open  throat,  soft  tie."  We 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Aiken  wrote  "tie," 
and  we  doubt  whether  Brooke  ever  wore 
one.  The  poet  In  his  fine  frenzy  wears 
a  loose,  flowing  cravat,  or  none  at  all. 
A  "tie"  Is  a  subject  for  lamentation;  not 
one  to  Incite  the  Muse  to  hymn  an  ode, 
sonnet,  or  Indite  even  a  couplet. 


WK'ic  the  faiu'iu.s  Hixby  icitfr  boKln- 
nlnsr:  "I  have  been  .shown  In  the  fllea 
of  the  wnr  department  a.  .statement 
of  the  adjutant  Kcneral  of  Massachu- 
setts " 

Pkl  ho  also  write  a  letter  to  Otia 
Newliall?  Tho  surviving  .son,  who  was, 
the  boy  of  war  time,  sa,vs  ho  did,  and 
that  the  letter  was  lost  years  ago.  This 
Is  quite  possible.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  Blxby  letter  has  had  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  to  my  knowlodpe  a  New  York 
Investigator  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  as.certaln  the  details  of  Its  history 
and  fate.  The  above  facts  are  accessi- 
ble In  the  flies  on  Beacon  hill. 

It  Is  probably  well  know^  now  that 
(he  flve  Blxby  brothers  were  not  all 
killed  In  the  war.  There  were  two 
killed.  One,  and  perhaps  two,  survived 
Ihe  war,  and  one  de.'^erled  to  the  South. 

F.  LAtJRI.STON  BULLARD. 

Boston,  July  30. 


"The  Same"  and  "Eliminate." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I£  a&irbodx  j>bJ««tA  ts  mi  pritlolto) 

I  the  translation  of  aialachl  I.,  xl.,  where 
the  Hebrew  says,  "from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  onto  Its  going  down,"  let  him 
■  explain  how  It  happens  that  the  Italian, 
Swede,  Welsh,  Dutch  and  other  Bibles 
invariably  say,  "from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  unto  Its  going  down"?  Read  It  that 
W'ay  in  English,  and  the  verse  losesnoth- 
ing  of  its  splendor,  "from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  unto  its  going  down,  my  names 
shall  be  great  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
saith  the  I^rd  of  Hosts." 

My  critic  misses  the  dally  abuse  of 
"the  same"  as  mentioned  in  g.  letter  on 
my  desk.  Why  not  "it"  once  in  .awhile? 
Do  not  people  know  of  Roget's  "Thesau- 
rus," In  which  they  can  find  Innumera- 
ble words  to  express  shades  of  meaning, 
and  save  mental  Irritation  from  con- 
stant iteration  of  Just  one  word! 

As  to  "eliminate,"  my  Idea  Is,  -again, 
that  it  Is  used  ad  nauseam.  You  can 
eliminate  manjj  things,  but  you  cannot 
cllmina't©  everything,  as  lazy  writers 
try  to  do.  An  accident  hae  not  occurred, 
hence  It  cannot  be  eliminated.  Dangers 
have  not  ensued,  hence  they  cannot  be 
eliminated.  You  can  avoid  accidents, 
you  can  prevent  them,  and  you  can  es- 
cape them;  but  you  cannot  eltmlnattj 
them,  because  they  are  not  In  any  situ- 
ation from  which  they  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

What  jt  strive  for  Is  as  good  English 
as  I  can  find,  and  I  hate  "sheep"'  words. 
Sheep  words  are  those  current  words 
used  over  and  over  aealn  by  writers 
who  have  no  sense  of  shades  of  mean- 
ing. They  become  sheep  words  to  ho.<!ts 
of  others  who  are  too  lazy  and  too 
thoughtless  to  have  any  desire  to  look 
Into  a  thesaurus  to  choose  some  words 
a  little  different  from  those  so  carelessly 
employed.  Among  these.  I  repeat,  are 
"the  same"  and  "eliminate,"  to  say 
nothing  of  hosts  of  others,  to  mention 
which  would  take  more  space  than  this 
column  affords.  j.  a.  S. 

Portland,  Me. 

No  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
even  Luther'^  for  the  Germans,  Is  to  be 
compared  for  beauty  and  strength  with 
that  in  English  known  as  the  King 
James.  Does  "J.  A.  S."  seriously  main- 
tain that  "From  tho  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  Its  going  down"  has  the  same 
rhythmic  sweep  and  force  as  "From 
the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same"?  Note  how  the 
stress  falls  musically  on  "down"  in  the 
King  James  translation:  how  the  sen- 
tence afterwards  dies  with  unconscious 
grace. 

And  Is  "J.  A.  S."  cook-sure  that  an 
accident  cannot  "occur"?  Does  not  his 
little  thesaurus  give  "take  place,"  "be- 
fall,"' "happen"  as  synonyms  of  "occur" 
in  one  of  its  meanings? 


The  Newhall  Sons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  writer  of  the  little  article  on 
"Sojdier  Families,"  I  would  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  request  of  "Inquirer": 

Otis  Newhall  of  Lynn  had  six  sons; 
one  was  a  small  boy  In  civil  war  times, 
all  the  others  enlisted.  James  Otis  New- 
hall, of  the  11th  Massachusetts,  was 
1  .nily  wounded  In  "The  Bloody  Angle"'; 
I  ;>  orge  Fi-anklin  Newhall  was  killed  at 
Hi-cond  Bull  Run;  Edward  Everett  New- 
hall died  a  wounded  prisoner;  Heman 
Chauncy  NewhAU  and  Henry  Allen 
Newhall  each  served  three  years  and 
survived  many  engagements. 

The  father  wished  to  secure  the  dis- 
charge of  one  of  these  sons,  that  he 
might  have  a  grown  son  at  home.  He 
wrote  a  patriotic  letter  to  Secretary 
Stanton  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
situation.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Gov. 
Andrew  by  Adjt.-Gen.  Schouler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  added:  "The  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Newhall  I  know  to  be 
true."  He  also  Included  a  statement  of 
the  story  of  the  five  Blxby  brothers, 
the  .?tory  then  believed  to  be  true,  but 
which  now  is  known  to  have  been  er- 
roneous. The  Governor  sent  the  letters 
oni  'o  Washington.  Stanton  sent  back 
to  /iJoston  for  detailed  inf-^rmatlon.  On 
Octf  10,  18G4,  Schouler  sent  a  mes.sage  to 
Mr  .  Blxby  asking  for  the  names,  regi- 
m^  its  and  companies  of  her  sons,  and 
at  he  same  time  wrote  Otis  Newhall  at 
Ly\m  requesting  him  to  call  at  the 
Stake  House  and  furnish  like  Informa- 
tioii  as  to  his  sons. 

11  oth  complied  ffith  the  requests.  Five 
(l  i  s  later  full  derails  were  forwarded 


Ethel's  Case. 

"If  you  are  not  In  khaki  by  the  20th,  I 
shall  cut  you  dead.— Ethel  M."  ran  an 
•"agony"  advertisement  In  an  English 
newspaper.  "I  shall  hack  you  to  death" 
lis  tho  translation  by  which  the  notice 
is  comnr.unlcated  by  the  Cologne  Gaz- 
lette  to  Its  readers.  The  "rate  of  ex- 
change" which  i.s  hampering  Germanv"s 
import  business  seems  to  have  extended 
its  upsetting  Influence  to  news  para- 
graphs. Ethel  certainly  gets  more  for 
her  money  upon  the  other  sideN— Pall 
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WAR  DISPATCHES 


Sir  Ian  Hamilton  is  said  by  his 
admirers  to  share  with  Wellington 
"the  distinction  of  an  ideal  dispatch 
writer,  although  their  qualities  are 
different."  The  D^tke  was  certainly 
the  more  prolific.  His  dispatches  fill 
34  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes. 
It  was  his  habit  to  sit  down  after  a 
day  of  hard  fighting  to  write  his 
story.  This  he  did  even  after  Water- 
loo. William  Cobbett,  however,  with 
Swift  and  Defoe,  a  master  of  sinewy 
English,  thought  that  the  Duke's 
English  was  bad  and  his  style  vul- 
gar. Quoting  in  his  'English  Gram- 
mar" from  one  of  the  dispatches,  he 
accused  Wellington  of  beginning 
"exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  quid- 
nunc talking  to  another  that  he  has 


,    ,  -t."  Examining 

I  into  some  of  the  sentences,  Cobbett 
I  summed  up  as  follows:    "'There  Is 
I  meanness  of  manner  as  wall  as  of 
expression.   All  is  vulgar,  all  clumsy, 
all  dull,  all  torpid  inanity." 

Gen.  French's  dispatches  were 
greatly  admired  until  the  fact  became 
known  that  they  were  written  by  an- 
1  other  and  more  practised  hand.  Gen. 
Joffie's  are  admirable,  for  they  are 
few.  The  Russian  and  German  gen- 
erals have  probably  been  too  busy  to 
write  at  length. 

Sainte-Beuve  made  some  acute  re- 
marks about  the  literary  ability  of 
distinguished  soldiers,  characterizing 
shrewdly  Napoleon's  passionate, 
theatrical  and  effective  bulletins; 
giving  Frederick  the  Great  due  credit 
for  his  clearness  of  statement;  pro- 
nouncing .lulius  Caesar  the  most 
"comme  il  faut"  soldier  of  the  world; 
enjoying  Montluc's  naive  and  pic- 
"turesque  stories  of  his  sieges  and 
battles.  Caesar  has  been  praised  for 
his  conciseness,  which  came  of 
strength  and  pride;  but  George  Gis- 
sing  preferred  Xenophon-'s,  which 
came  of  a  vivid  imagination;  and  not 
the  least  illimiinative  pages  of  "the 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft" 
axe  those  in  which  Gissing  talks  lov- 
ingly of  the  "Anabasis"  as  a  work 
of  art. 

The  "Rebellion  Record"  is  a  re- 
pository of  countless  dispatches  writ- 
ten by  Union  and  Confederate  of- 
ficers. Some  are  curiously  bom- 
bastic; some  are  labored  and  yet 
vague.  Those  of  Grant  stand  out 
brilliantly.  During  the  war  it  was 
often  stated  that  he  did  not,  could 
not  write  them.  The  fact  remained 
that  while  this  one  or  that  one  to 
whom  they  were  attributed  was 
killed  on  the  field  or  died  of  sick- 
ness, the  style  of  the  dispatches  re- 
mained the  same.  It  was  the  style 
of  Grant's! ^'memoirs,"  which,  writ- 
ten at  a  time  of  sore  distress,  must 
be  classed  for  clearness,  simplicity 
and  modest  revelation  of  a  strong 
personality,  among  the  leading  works 
in  American  literature. 

Tlie  old  discussion  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  "cocktail"  —  "infinite 
1  riches  in  a  little  room"— was  revived  at 
!  the  Porphyry.  Mr.  Angostura  De  Lan- 
cey,  having  listened  patiently,  finally  re- 
marked that  the  earliest  allusion  to  the 
'  cocktail  he  had  found  in  his  reading  Is 
I  in  Spenser's  "Faeirie  Queen":  "busied 
with  the  wicked  gin." 
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Whoa,  Snyderius! 

A.s  the,  World  Wags: 

I  quite  agree  with  your  friend 
Snyderius  that  my  "war  book"'  is  a  \ 
Humbug;  but  then,  so  Is  he.  More  than 
that,  he  is  humbugged,  for  "Under- 
standing the  French"  ,  was  written 
months  before  the  war  broke  out  and 
intended  only  as  a  chatty  discussion  of 
French    life    and    character.  Nobod.v 

I  could  have  been  more  amazed  than  the 
author  when  It  appeared  in  a  tri-color 

;  "jacket"     adorned     with  resplendent 

I  cuirassiers   and    got   exhibited  among 

j"war  bpoks"  in  a  hundred  shop  wln- 

|dows.     Caveat  emptor! 

Why  does  Snyderius  v^Il,  "Is  there 
to  be  no  relief?"    He  knows  there  is. 

.jif  he  win  deposit  "Understanding  the 
French"    In    a    designated    place  and 

( withdraw  to  a  safe  distance,  I  will  come 
and  get  the  thing. 

ROLLIN   LYNDE  HARTT. 

;    Rockland,  Me. 


Scattering  Shots. 

Some  one  writing  to  the  Taeglische 
Rundschau  says  that  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  after  a  visit  to  England  told  his 
mother:  "Our  guns  will  smash  the 
British  navy  one  day."'  A  London  jour- 
nalist Is  surprised  at  Prince  Heni-y  pos- 
ing as  an  expert  In  guimery.  The  prince 
before  he  was  21  while  shooting  on  the 
land  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  hit  a 
gamekeeper  on  thewlngand  crippled  him 
for  life.  The  gamekeeper  thus  honored 
has  ever  since  been  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion. When  the  prince  was  climbing  a 
hill  in  Corfu  he  accidentally  put  lead  into 
a  Greek  officer  who  was  respectfully 

behind  him.   some  time  later  the  prince  I 
damaged   to   a   considerable   extent   a  I 
Turki.sh   dignitary   who   had   been  ap-  I 
pointed  an  attendant  by  the  Sultan  on  a  I 
shooting  expedition  In  Syria.  It  will  thus  ' 
be  seen  that  climate  and  altitude  do  not 
affect  the  inaccuracy  of  the  royal  marks- 
man.   What  damage  to  his  own  vessels 
would  he  not  do  with  mighty  guns! 

In  the  Training  Camp. 

It  was  parade  for  pay— the  most 
popular  parade  In  the  army.  In  succes- 
sion each  man  advanced  to  the  table, 
saluted,   and  stood  at  attention  while 


I  the  captain  counted  out  and  handed 
over  a  Ahlllliig  a  day  for  the  week.  '"Let 
;ne  see,  Jones,'"  scld  the  ofTlcer,  pausing 
and  looking  up  at  the  soldier  before 
him.  ".\s  a  married  man,  Jone.s.  don't 
>ou  think  you  can  allot  some  of  your 
pay  to  your  wife?"  "Well,  f-ir.""  nald 
Private  Jones,  who  Is  one  of  the  men 
ivho  have  enllfttrd  instead  of  waiting 
for  a  commission— "well,  air.  I  allow 
lier  £400  a  year;  but  if  .you  think  an- 
other two  bob  a  week  would  bo  of  any 
use   to   her,   I"ve  no  objection,  sir."—' 

J  Daily  Chronicle  (I^ondoiv. 


Streets  and  Pronunciation. 

.  One  difficulty  about  naming  our 
r. "Streets  after  the  war  places  is  the  mat- 
(ter  of  pronunciation.  We  can  be  quite 
isafe  only  with  those,  such  as  Mon.s  and 
jMarne,  which  offer  practically  no  pos- 
(sibility  of  trouble.  Even  Alsne  is  a 
I  doubtful  case.  A  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
1  whose  nephew  died  heroically  upon  that 
river,  calls  It  the  "Aze-ny.""  Compiegne 
would  almost  ( ertalnly  be  "Compeen," 
just  as  our  men  speak  of  Armentleres, 
".Vrmenteers."  How  can  we  name  a 
street  after  Ypres  and  leave  our  pos- 
terity to  wrangle  about  "Wipers""  or* 
"Eepr"?  Should  Ghent  be  "Ghent'"  (as 
!ln  "gentleman"),  or  "Gong,"  or  some- 
thing else?  Fortunately  we  have 
I'rzeniysl  already,  and  have  agreed  to 
call  it  Primrose  Hill.— Daily  Chronicle 
(London). 


Haiti,  once  known  as  HIspanlola  or 
San  Domingo,  has  seen  strange  sights 
for  four  centuries  Or  more.  There  are 
many  accounts  of  horrid  deeds  com- 
mitted on  the  Island,  but  the  old  trav- 
("elers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  said  noth- 
ing about  the  Voodoo  worship,  which 
was  melodramatically  described  In  a  J'o- 
|manCe  published  some  weeks  ago  In  the 
imagazine  of  The  Sunday  Herald. 


;  Old-Time  Cruelty. 

Let  us  listen  after  many  years  to  the 
confession  of  William  Bends,  master's 
mate  In  the  Edwaro  Cotton.  He  and 
about  30  of  his  companions  went  to 
San  Domingo  in  1583,  where  going  on 
shore  they  were  taken  by  the  Moors 
and  stripped  naked.  "And  they  burled 
one  Co.xe.  an  olde  man  alive,  notwuh- 
standlng  his  pltlfull  lamentation  and 
skrikings:  the  rest  having  rice  and 
water  allowed  them,  lived  there  a  cer- 
tain time." 

The    honorable   Sir    Walter  Raleigh. 
Knight,  In  his  report  of  the  fight  about 
the  Isles  of  Azores  betwixt  the  Revenge, 
commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Greenvll  and 
an  armada  of  Spain  (1591)  bitterly  In- 
veighed against  Spanish  cruelty:  "When 
as  In  one  onely  Island  called  HIspanlola.  [ 
they  have  wasted  thlrtie  hundred  thou- 
sand   of   the   naturall   people,    besides  , 
many  millions  else  in  other  places  of  the , 
Indies:  a  poore  and  harmelesse  people 
created  of  God,  and  might  have  been 
wonne  to  his  knowledge,  as  many  of 
them  were,  and  almost  as  many  as  ever 
were  persuaded  thereunto." 


Forced  Courtesies. 

This  Sir  Richard  Greenvil,  Greer.vile, 
GrenvlUe  or  Greynville,  touched  with  a 
fleet  of  seven  sails,  the  largest  of  w  hich 
the  Tiger  and  the  Roebuck,  were  of  the 
burden  of  sevenscore  tons,  at  I.sabella 
on  the  north  side  of  HIspanlola,  on  June 
1,  1685,  and  were  treated  courteouslj' 
by  the  governor,  who  was  "accompanied 
with  a  lusty  friar,"  other  Spaniards  and 
negroes.  There  was  pleasant  discourse. 
Two  banquetting  houses  were  covered 
by  the  visitors  with  green  boughs,  "and 
a  sumptuous  banquet  was  t>rought  In 
served  by  us  all  in  plate,  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  consort  of  musike, 
wherwith  the  Spaniards  wei-e  more  than 
delighted."  The  Spaniards  not  to  be 
outdone  brought  in  a  great  herd  of 
white  bulls  and  kine  from  the  moun- 
tains and  provided  horses  ready  saddled 
for  their  guests;  "then  singled  out 
three  of  the  best  of  them  to  be  hunted 
by  horsemen  after  their  maner.  so  that 
the  pastime  grewe  very  pleasant  for  the 
space  of  three  houres.  wherein  all  three 
of  the  beasts  were  killed,  whereof  one 
tooke  the  Sea.  and  there  was  alalne 
with  a  musket."  Rare  preseats  were 
given  and  bestowed,  and  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  swine,  sheep.  buU-hldes,  sugar, 
ginger,  pearl,  tobacco  were  bought  fcy 
the  English.  "The  wiser  sort  doe  Im- 
pute this  great  shew  of  friendship,  and 
courtesie  used  towards  us  by  the  Span- 
iards rather  to  the  force  that  wee  were 
of,  and  the  vigUancle,  and  watchfulnesse 
that  was  amongst  us,  than  to  any 
heartie  good  will,  or  sure  friendly  Inter- 
ainement." 


Exuberant  Nature. 

Mr^  Robert  Tnmson.  merchant,  had 
been  'there  earlier.  In  16.i5.  He  found  no 
broad  of  wheat  oa  tbe  Island,  bat  bis- 
cuit brought  out  of  Spain  and  "certain© 
cakes  made  of  rootes  called  Cassavl, 
jwhlch  is  something  substantial!,  but  It 
hath  but  an  unsavorle  taste  In  the  eat- 
ing thereof."  There  was  so  much  flesh 
of  beef  and  mutton  that  the  people 
could  not  spend  the  hundreth  part. 
"Hogs  flesh  Is  there  .good  store,  very 
sweete   and  savorle.   and  .so  holscme. 


that  they  giK-e  II  to  alck  folkes  to  eat 
instead  o^  hennes  and  capons,  although 
they  havt-  stood  store  of  poultrie  of  that 
sort,  as  also  of  Gufnj-cocks  &  gulny- 
hens.T 

"^lie  country  is  most  part  of  the  yere 
vei-y  hot.  &  very  ful  of  a  kind  of  flies  or, 
y-^nats  with  long  bils,  which  do  pricke 
&  molest  the  people  very  much  In  thel 
night  when  they  are  asleepe.  In  pricking 
their  faces  and  hands,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  that  lie  uncovered,  & 
make  them  to  swell  wonderfully.  Also 
there  is  another  kind  of  small  w'orme 
which  creepeth  into  the  solea  of  mens 
feet  &  especially  of  the  black  Moores 

;  and  children  which  use  to  go  barefoot. 
&  maketh  their  feet  to  grow  as_  big  as 

i  a  mans  head,  &  doth  so  ake  'that  it 
would  make  one  run  mad.    They  have 

!  no  remedy  for  the  same,  but  to  open  the 
flesh  sometimes  3  or  4  Inches  &  so  dig 
them  out."  Mr.  Tomson  wondered  also 
at  the  great  store  of  sugar,  hides,  gin- 
ger "Can  a  fistula  and  Salsa  perlllia." 
The  coin  In  use  was  black  money,  made 

,  of  copper  and  brass;  for  the  Islanders 
were  afraid  that  other  merchants  deal- 
ing with  them  would  carry  away  their 
gold  and  silver.  Thus  were  they  no 
wiser  in  political  economy  thani  other 
nations  before  Adam  Smith. 


Drake  and  Vaz. 

The  summary  and  true  discourse  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  West  Indian  voyage 
I  begun  in  1585  Is  stiB  good  reading.  On 
i  HIspanlola,  where  he  and  his  men  took 
'  several  cities  in  the  fine  old  buccaneer- 
ing way,  they  saw  "savage  people, 
which  goe  all  naked;  thelre  sklnne  col- 
ored with  some  painting  of  a  reddish 
tawney,  very  personable  and  handsome 
strong  men,  who  doe  admit  lltle  con- 
versation with  the  Spanyards  .  .  . 
Neither  doe  I  think  that  there  Is  any 
safetie  for  any  of  our  nation,  or  any 
other  to  be  within  the  limits  of  their 
commandment;"  yet  these  personable 
men  brought  them  fresh  water,  tobacco 
and  Cassavia  bread,  which  they  found 
savory,  receiving  In  exchange  glass  and 
colored  beads.  And  the  English  found 
among  the  Spaniards  strong  wine,  sweet 
oil,  vinegar,  olives,  woolen  and  linen 
cloths,  and  "earthern  dishes  finely 
painted  or  varnished,  which  they  call 
Porcellana,  which  Is  had  out  of  the 
East  India.  An  S.  lago  an  Irishman 
was  hanged,  "for  the  murthering  of  hla 
corporall." 

Lopez  Vaz  of  Portugal  visiting  HIs- 
panlola about  1587  found  that  the  ne- 
gros  brought  out  of  Guinea  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  Spaniards  took  them  to 
the  mainland  and  there  sold  them.  He 
found  the  chief  victual  to  be  a  kind  of 
root  called  Juca;  "whicii  being  eater  as 
It  commeth  new  out  of  the  ground  Is 
^rresent  death;  but  first  they  boyle  it 
and  after  presse  it.  and  the  liquor  that 
Is  strained  therefrom  Is  deadly  poyson: 
howbelt  this  roote  being  pressed  so  dry 
that  there  remalnefh  no  moisture  In  it. 
they  mingle  and  temper  the  same  with 
•water  and  so  make  cakes  thereof,  which 
an  .verir  savory.  &  good  to  ifttii 

Mr  John^ooth  was  mucli  disquieiea 
■c-lxen  he  learned  that  at  a  theatrical 
garden  party  in  aid  of  the  profession  s 
charity  fund  on  July  20 
ment  would  be  presented  entitled 
"Henry  Him  of  Elght-the  Celebrated 
Monarch;  or  How  Wild  and  WooUy 
Wolsey  Bluffed  King  Hal."  The  bur- 
Usque  was  suggested  by  the  special  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  play  with 
an  "all-star"  cast,  which  "was  honored 
on  July  5  by  the  gracious  presence  of 
the  King  and  the  Queen. 

Mr   Booth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
aon    Journals    protesting    against  this 
proposed  "harsh    usage    of    a  classic 
play"    "King  Henry  VIII.,"  he  said, 
"occupies  a  unique  place  In  our  stage 
literature,  for  three  of  the  greatest  of 
Knglish    dramatists   worked    upon  It- 
William  Shakespeare,  John  Fletcher  and 
Philip   Masslnger.     In   any   case,  the 
master  craftsmanship  of  lohg-dead  au- 
thors should   surely  be  respected.  A 
proposal  to  publish  a,  parody  of,  say, 
'Vanity  Fair'  would  b«  unhesitatingly 
condemned  by  the  maw  of  decent  public 
opinion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why. 
when  th«  original  authors  are  in  their 
graves  and  unable  to  protect  their  own 
reputations  by    retorting    In    kind  or 
through  the  courts,  or  In  any  way  at 
all,  it  should  be  less  of  an  artistic  out- 
rage to  burlesque  a  famous  play  than 
to  parody  a  famous  novel."    And  Mr. 
Booth  called  on  the  London  Shakespeare 
League,  the  British  Bmclre  Shakespeare 
Society,  the  Shakespeare  Reading  So- 
ciety, Prof.  Gollancz's  new  Shakespeare 
Association  and  the  Shakespeare  Merab- 
rlal  National  Theatre  committee,  each 
Of    these    bodies    "a  self-constituted 
guardian  and  trustee  of  Shakespeare's 
feme."  to  justifv  their  existence  by  pro- 
testing   against    "the    Indignity"  to 
Bhakf speare's  fame.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Booth  has  little  sense 
of  humor. 

No  doubt  he  would  have  Thackeray  s 
burlesque  novels  and  Bret  Harto's  con- 
Sensed  novels  burnt  in  a  public  square 
by  the  hangman. 

Mr.  Hartley  Carrlck,  one  of  the, 
authors  of  the  burlesque,  at  once 
answered:  "Some  weeks  ago.  while 
reading  'As  You  Like  It,'  I  discovered 
an  extraordinary  anagram  in  the  lines — 
"  'The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.' 


officer  does  not  escape,  for  no  soun.  r 
has  he  murderod  the  grandchildren  or 
the  mayoT  than  an  English  soldier  ap- 
pears and  makes  short  work  of  him 
with  the  bayonet." 

Bishop  Welldon  was  one  of  the  speaK- 
ers  at  the  conference  of  the  Actors 
Churoh  Union,  and  mentioned  that,  in 
an  emergency,  he  had  lent  sundry  arti- 
cles of  episcopal  attire,  including  his 
cassock  and  his  hat,  to  Miss  Horni.'nan 
for  stage  use  at  the  Manchester  Gaiety 
Theatre.  He  also  told  how  an  actor  had 
approached  him  on  a  railway  station 
platform  and  said :  "Are  you  a  bishop? 
I'm  playing  a  bishop  on  this  tour ! . 

"All  Scotch"  Is  the  title  of  the  new 
rovlew  at  the  Apollo.  t.ondon.  Harry  j 
Grattan  wrote  the  piece.  "It  has  somoi 
of  the  comlo  scenes  of  a  review,  soraei 
of  th«  characteristics  of  musical  com-; 
edy — ^Buch  as  the  laborious  introduction* 
that  are  wrongly  thought  necessary  to 
set  the  songs  going— and  a  reminder  or 
two  of  the  music  hall  spectacle — such 
as  the  soldier's  appearance  (behind 
gauze)  In  the  middle  bf  his  sweethearts 
song  about  him— but,  flnaUy,  it  gathers 
itself  together,  throwB  over  precedent, 
and  ends  with  an  admirable  'nicht  wl' 
Burns.'  A  good  deal  of  the  'Scotoh- 
ness'  is  rather  stage  Scotch."  The 
"best"  joke  appear*  to  be  the  episode  of 
the  old  man  "whom  no  noise  could 
waken  until  some  one  was  insplrefi  to 
drop  a  coin  with  a  tinkla  on  the  floor, 
whereat  the  sleeper  leapt  to  his  feet  to 
grasp  it"  Thus  the  Times.  The  Dally 
Chronicle  said  of  Edward  Jones's  in- 
troductory medley: 

It  was  wild,  it  was  fltfol;  Bs  wild  as  the 

breeie,  ^  ,  ^ 

And  it  wandered  about  Into  several  K»T*: 
It  wag  jerky.   Bpagmodlc  and    harsh.  rm 

But  stllT,*it'dl80DOtl7  resemMed  an  air! 

The  dividing  line  between  one  theatrl- 
cal  season  and  another  has  gradually 
become  so  slight  as  to  have  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  To  the-  manager  with 
an  established  success  summer  and  au- 
tumn are  alike;  he  has.  consequently,  no 
reason  to  mark  either  the  close  of  the  j 
one  or  the  beglmiing  of  the  other.  In 
times  of  prosperity  a  late  summer  pro- 
duction has,  ijioreover,  almost  as  good  a 
chance  as  one  in  the  early  autumn.  The 
present  year,  however,  is.  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  of  an  exceptional  character,  and 
if  one  may  argue  from  the  number  of 
theatres  closed  down— in  former  days  an 


"What  light  the  anagram  sheds  oni 
the  character  of  Henry  will  be  revealed 
en  Tuesday." 

Mr.    George   Bull  wrote  In  a  morel 
eerious  vein  : 

"Mr.  Booth  quite  unfairly  assumes  that 
the  work  is  to  be  a  'burlesque  ofl 
"Her.ry  VIII."  '  and  that  we  ar«  about 
to  become  guilty  of  'harsh  usage  of  a 
classic  play."  While  I  am  not  at  liberty; 
to  explain  In  detail  the  new  view  which 
the  authors  take  of  Henry,  I  may  sayj 
on  behalf  of  those  gentlemen  (both  of, 
whom  are  ardent  lovers  of  the  poet)! 
that,  while  it  has  been  found  in»x-t 
pedient  to  employ  any  of  the  original] 
text.  It  has  been  possible  to  adhere, 
closely  to  the  literary  form  of  thel 
period,  and  so  to  preserve  the  necessary 
•atmosphere'?  Let  neither  Mr.  Booth! 
nor  any  other  severe  stickler  for  thej 
unadulterated  classic  fear  that  we  shall , 
offend  the  tenderest  susceptibilities. 
Our  collaborators,  Frederic  Norton  and  j 
Hartley  Carrlck,  have  after  much  pa- 
tient research  approached  the  sub,lect 
from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  and 
have  endeavored  to  give,  in  more  or 
less  sounding  phrases,  expression  to 
their  beliefs.  Earnest  students  of  the 
bard  will  find  much  to  Interest  and  sur- 
prise them." 

Mr.  Norton  was  evidently  somewhat 
frightened.  His  letter  was  distinctly 
apologetic:  "I  have  read  the  letters  of 
Mr.  John  Booth  and  Mr.  George  Bull, 
and  while  I  am  entirely  In  sympathy  | 
with  the  views  of  the  former  I  am  com- 
pelled to  dissociate  myself  from  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Bull.  When  the  Idea 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  first  mooted,  my  in- 
tention was  to  make  of  it  a  fairy  play 
with  music,  which,  while  preserving  tho 
refinement  and  beauty  of  the  original, 
would  at  the  same  time  have  appealed 
to  the  young  people  who  form  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  audience.^  at  tho 
Theatrical  Garden  party.  But  mine  was 
a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  I  was 
overruled  by  a  majority  to  whom 
Shakespeare  Is  but  a  name,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  this  correspondence  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  Justifying  myself." 

Since  when  has  It  been  an  unpardon- 
able offence  to  put  a  burlesque  bf  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage?  Many 
of  us  remember  with  pleasure  the  bur- 
lesques of  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth" 
produced  by  George  L.  Fox  with  Fox  as   

the  Melancholy  Dane  and  the  sport  of  I    eloquent  Indication— the  season  is  very 


the  Witches.  Edwin  Booth,  who  was 
not  given  to  smiling,  saw  tho  burlesque 
of  "Hamlet"  and  Fox's  laughable  Imi- 
tations of  his  mannerisms  in  the  part  of 
the  Prince  and  was  greatly  entertained. 
There  have  been  many  burlesques  of 
"Richard  III."  Are  scenes  from  "Othel- 
lo" played  by  Billy  Birch  and  Charley 
Backus  already  forgotten? 

And  that  all  this  fuss  should  be  in 
England,  for  many  years  the  home  of 
burlesque  with  atrocious  puns!  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  Is  right.  There 
should  be  a  revival  of  'burlesque — but, 
let  us  hope,  without  the  puns. 


Dramatic  Notes :  "Bernard  Shaw: 

.  „     ,  An  Epitaph"  (Grant 

Chiefly  from  R,ehards,  Ltd..  IS.). 
England  Mr.  John  Palmer 
shows  with  a  good  dt-al  of  patience  and 
skill  how  inevitable  was  the  attitude 
Mr.  Shaw  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  towards 
the  war.  It  all  reads  quite  well,  and 
the  only  question  which  some  readers 
will  be  dlspoied  to  ask  in  regard  to  It 
Is,  "Does  it  matter  very  much  just 
now?"— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Matheson  Lang  for  his  revival  of 
"Pete"  at  the  Aldwych,  London.  July 
81,  secured  most  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  who  were  In  the  orig- 
inal production  of  Louis  N.  Parker's 
dramatiaed  version  of  "The  Manxman" 
at  the  LyCvUm  seven  years  ago.  The 
author's  and  Wilson  Barrett'iS  version 
was  produced  in  1895. 

Marlow,  where  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  fountain  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Frohman,  has  already  a  curious  the- 
atrical memorial  of  sorts.  This  Is  the 
famous  picture  of  the  "Spotted  Boy" 
in  the  vestry  of  Marlow  Church.  It 
commemorates  a  "patchy"  youth  from 
the  Caribbees,  who  died  at  Marlow  in 
ISU  after  creating  much  Interest  by 
exhibiting  himself  about  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  William  Rich- 
ardson, the  Barnum  of  those  times. 
Richardson,  by  his  own  desire,  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  as  the 
"Spotted  Boy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

George  Calderon,  dramatist  and  adap- 
tor of  Russian  plays,  was  reported  as  | 
wounded,  and  later,  missing  in  Galllpoli. 
Last  fall,  as  an  Interpreter  with  thel 
Blues  in  France,  he  was  wounded  at 
Tpres.  He  was  again  wounded  before 
he  was  sent  to  Oalllpoll. 

Short  plays  were  performed  by  the 
Grand  Gulgnol  Company  at  the  Garrlck, 
London.  July  19.  In  "Monsieur  Jean" 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  high  In  the 
social  scale,  recognizes  in  her  new  but- 
ler, her  first  love  when  she  herself  wa.s 
a  lady's  maid.  In  "Rosalie,"  a  little 
drudge  revenges  herself  on  her  master 
and  mistress.  "Bloomfleld  &  Co."  Is 
the  name  of  the  firm  that  supplies  a 
pate  tor  dinner.  In  which  Is  discovered 
the  ring  lost  with  a  severed  arm  In  jl 
street  car  accident.  "In  La  Porte 
Close"  the  doctor  Is  about  to  elope  with 
a  patient  when  his  wife  is  brought  in.  A 
fall  from  a  cliff  Injured  her  so  that 
only  an  Immediate  operation  will  save 
te  .    "The  operation  Is  withheld,  and  , 

hS-  ghost  haunts  the  room  until  she  Is  i 
tragically   avenged."     "La  Veillee"    is  I 
a  new  play,  written  especially  for  the 
Garrlck.     It   Is    a    story    of  German 
brutps  in  a  French  village.    "The  Hun 


much  on  the  wane.    Of  West  end  thea 
tres  there  are  32.   Of  these  16  are  shutj 
and  16  open,  a  state  of  affairs  probably 
never  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Lon-j 
don  playhouses.  Much  has  been  sale!  and 
written  lately  to  prove  that  the  war  Is  In 
no  way  responsible  for  this  condition  of  ] 
affairs.  Yet  facts  are  more  potent  than 
theories,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  contention  can  be  sustained.  Bad 
plays.  It  Is  urged,  will  always  fail,  and 
good  plays  succeed.  But  this  is  only  to 
shift  the  argument  one  step  back,  leav-  j 
ing  the  question  why  we  have  se  many 
of  the  former  and  so  few  of  the  latter 
this  year  still  unsettled.    The  problem 
is  more  s,aslly  and  more  conclusively 
solved  by  a  consideration  of  the  present 
temper  of  playgoers.   So  far  as  can  be 
judged,  what  the  public  wants  is  a  light 
ana  cheerful  entertainment,  and  there 
are  abundant  signs  that  to  this  ^iew 
.managers  are  rapidly  coming.   Their  au- 
tumn anno^mcements  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  speak  definitely,  but 
at  least  we  know  that  Sir  Arthur  Pine- 
ro's  new  play  at  the  St.  James's  Is  a 
comedy,  that  the  Queen's,  when  the  mo- 
ment for  a  change  arrives,  will  present 
a  sequel  to  "Potash  and  Perlmutter," 
and  that  the  Comedy  Is  to  bq  given  over 
to  a  revue.    Here,  at  any  rate,  is  some- 
thing to  show  In  what  direction  the  wind 
Is  likely  to  blow.   For  the  rest,  so  far  as 
actual  novelties  are  concerned,  we  must 
await  the  outcome  of  events.— Daily  Tel- 
egraph, July  15. 

Edward  Knoblauch,  whose  Ingenuity  Is 
manifold,  ha.s  written  a  little  play  In 
which  Mr.  Xorman  McKinnel  made  a 
great  hit  at  the  Victoria  Palace  Inst 
night.  "How  to  Get  On"  Is  the  title.  I 
and  Mr.  McKinnell,  Tts  hero,  is  a 
Machiavellian  police  constable.  This 
officer,  while  entertained  by  a  parlor- 
maid. Is  surprised  by  her  mistro'ss,  an 
actress  of  repute  but  without  sufficient 
fame.  To  effect  his  escape  from  the 
house,  he  persuades  the  maid  to  pre-  1 
tend  to  be  the  victim  of  a  burglary.  In 
the  ensuing  rumpus  he  goes  off  unseen.  \ 
to  return  and  pompously  investigate  the 
case— from  whkli  he  promises  hlm.self 
promotion.  The  maid,  however,  makes 
a  mess-'of  her  part  In  the  buslnes.s.  .ind 
the  fraud  Is  detected.  But  the  actres.s, 
who  wants  advortisenient.  Is  inducpd  to 
take  part  In  yet  another  sham  burglary,  ! 
contrived  more  elaborately.  So  tho 
wicked  con.stahlf>  triumphs  after  all. 
This  dull  precis  does  the  piece  injustice, 
for  the  action  is  brisk  and  entertaining, 
—Dally  Telpgraph,  July  13. 

"As  showinK  the  immense  amount  of 
trouble  taken  In  Russia  even  In  the 
midst  of  war  s  alarms  In  matters  artistic, 
it  may  be  said  that  not  long  ago  was 
given  at  tho  Maryinsky  Theatre  the 
first  Russian  performance  of  Roger- 
Dukas's  "Orfeo,"  a  ballet.  The  decor 
had  been  designed  hy  Bakst  while  he 
was  living  In  Paris  some  time  ago. 
There  he  made  and  completed  his 
sketches  for  decor,  costumes,  etc^  and 
there  fhey  were  left  when  Bakft  re- 
turned to  Russia.  120  the  theatre  direc- 
tors It  seemed  impo.ssIble  at  such  a 
time  as  this  to  procure  the  sketches 
from  Paris.  But  the  sketches  duly  ar- 
rived affcr  a  Journey  of  many  days, 
and  the  production  took  place." 
The  BTf.nt  hpart  of  the  Lyceum  e-.-il- 


livflv    anticipation    of  the 
which  Mr.  Frederick  Melville  had  v' 
pared    for    them    In    his  '■whiriwin: 
drama,"  "Her  Forbidden  Marriase."  It  ^ 
did  not  thrill  or  throb  In  vain.  Thefts, 
temptations,    perils,    a   runaway   wed-  , 
ding  with  a  motor-car  chased  by  a  pair  I 
of  horses,  a  fight  at  the  altar,  a  hus-  ] 
band  wrongly  convicted  of  crime,  his  j 
escape    from    prison    and    his  return! 
through    an    open    window  —  all    these  I 
things,   with    much    comic  relief    and , 
shouts  of  laughter,  followed  each  other  ] 
In  the  first  three  acts  and  the  first  i 
three  hours. 

In  the  two  acts  still  to  come  before  | 
morning  there  was  ajurder  to  be  done  \ 
and  another  escape,  5  victim  to  return 
from  the  grave  to  make  atonement,  and  ) 
then  wedding  bells  and  curtain.  Mr. 
Lauderdale  Maltland,  Mr.  Fred  Ingram, 
i  Miss  Nina  T^vn.  Mls.s  Alice  Belmore  and 
their  associates  did  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  was  required  of  them  to  make 
the  new  drama  a  popular  s.ucce.ss.-PuU 
Mall  Gazette,  July  15.  , 
The  London  county  council  claims  to 
have   made    the    Interesting  discovery; 
that  Burbage's  Theatre  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Curtain  road  school. 
The  theatre,   the  first   of  all  London 
playhouses,  was  built  by  James  Bur- 
bage  who  leased  a  plot  of  land  in  Shore- 
ditch"  In  April,  1576,  for  the  erection  of  a 
wooden  building  for  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, and  Had  his  house  open  to  the 
public  a  few  months  later.   The  cost  of 
the  theatre  Is  said  to  have  been  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  pounds. 
The  life  of  the  theatre  was  brief,  for  In 
1597  the  ground  landlord,  Gll»s  Allen, 
under  pressure  of  the  Puritan  citiz.  ns, 
informed   Burbage  that  the  land  - 
required  for  other  purposes.  Burbay 
claimed  the  right,  under  his  lease,  to 
remove  the  materials  of  the  theatre  and 
toreet  It  elsewhere.     Allen  denied  the 
[irljht,   but  Burbage   and  his  players 
pulled  the  house  down,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  armed  resistance  of  the  landlord, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  materials  to 
the  Bankslfle,  Southvark,  where  It  was 
utilized  in  bulldlftg  the  famous  Qlobe. 
-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

At  a  sale  of  souvenirs  In  London  for 
a  war  fund  the  sword  worn  by  Wynd- 
ham  In  playing  David  Garrick  was 
bought  by  Hartley  Manners  for  £50. 
Gerald  du  Maurler,  acting  as  auctioneer, 
described  It  as  "worn  by  the  greatest 
actor  of  our  tim«f  in  Impersonating  the 
greatest  actor  of  all  time." 

All-German  "all-Oerman- 
■~  "^^"^  theatre  league  has 

Plays  for  ^een    founded  at 

Berlin  Stage  Berlin,  and  an  at- 
tempt Is  about  to  be  made  to  "cleanse" 
the  Gorman  sUge  of  British  and  French 

•nfluenoes.  .  .  * 

Herr  Hans  Brennert,  the  originator  of 
the  movement,  has  Just  written  a  pam- 
phlet in  which- he  scathingly  criticises 
German  authors,  actors,  and  playgoers, 
and  cans  for  a  real,  national  German 
theatre. 

He  says  that,  so  far  as  the  war  Is 
conoemed,  German  dramatists  have 
played  a  nobler  part  thivn  that  played 
by  French  and  English  dramatists,  for, 
whereas  the  former  have  rallied  to  the 
cry  of  arms,  the  latter  have  simply  ut- 
tered harangues  on  the  origins  of  the 
war  In  general  and  German  wickedness 
In  particular.  , 

Shaw  Maeterlinck  and  d'Annunzlo,  ne 
maintains,  have  been  seen  too  much 
upon  the  German  stage.  Herr  Brennert 
says  that  the  German  stage  needs  pro- 
tection against  "the  boulevard  rubDj""- 
the  detective  trash,  and  snob  cofhedlea 
which  come  from  France  and  England. 

He  complains  bitterly  of  the  German 
theatrical  agents,  who.  In  tho  pMt,  have 
boomed  English  and  French  actors  and 
actresses-Rejane.  Novelli.  Zaccone 
"Herr  Beerboom  Tree"— at  the  expense 
of  German  actors. 

The  latter,  he  adds,  are  also  largely  to 
blame  for  the  decay  of  the  Ge"J^" 
sta^e  for,  not  being  content  to  appear 
in  plays  which  dealt  with  llf?  I  a  the 
Fatherland,  they  were  always  nmbltloua 
to  appear  in  pieces  whose  setting  waa| 
a  Paris  saloon  or  a  ^lyde  Park  dra  wing 
room;  to  wear  spats  or  -'cj't^^^y^  • 
to  play  the  part  of  a  snobbish  marquis 
or  lord. 

Herr  Brennert  points  cut  that  neltner 
the  French  nor  the  British  «t*»«, 
been  Influenced  by  Germany.  He  quotes , 
a  whole  host  of  startling  figures  to, 
prove  the  extent  of  the  "non-'^e'""'*" 
character  of  the  so-called  German  the- 
atre, but  purposely  omits  the  plajs  or 
Shakespeare  and  Mollere. 

"We  have  Germanized  Shakespeare 
and  Mollere."  he  eays.-Dally  Chronlclo, 
July  17. 

As  Raohmanl- 
nov's  opera  "Ale- 
ko"  is  quite  un- 
Into  an  Opera    known  here,  some 
facts  concerning  it.  Its  composer,  and 
Its  tale  may  be  of  Interest  at  this  mo- 
ment.   The  composer  is  probably  best 
known,  or  rather  known  to  the  largest 
number  of  English  people  by  his  once 

almost  painfully  ^^^^''^^^nTn^e?- 
sharp  minor  for  pianoforte.  But  never 
thelcss  he  has  composed  two  sympho- 
nies and  a  concerto  which  have  obtained 
a  certain  measure  of  popularity  here, 
and  on  his  one  or  two  appearances  as 
pianist  he  has  undoubtedly  made  a  fine 
Impression.  Up  to  the  present  he  has 
,-„mi>o?rri,   I  think,  only  three  operas. 

m  In  one  act.   Two  of  them 


Poushkin's 
Poem  Turned 


I'liiu.  .•.-,•»  il  l  Klmliil,  w  i  e  revived  at 
Moncow  about  a  couple  of  years  n^o, 
while  "Aloko"  tiecms  nover  quite  to 
hnvc  loRt  Its  position  in  the  Russian  re- 
pertory. 

"Aleko"  has,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  many  Enfrllsh  tnuslclnns,  the  added 
charm  of  betnR  a  kind  of  academic  ex- 
orcise of  Hachmanliiov's  defrrce.  Not 
that  there  Is  anythinfr  academic  about 
the  opera.  But  it  happened  that  at  the 
tlijio  when  the  composer's  career  as 
|.!ipll  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  was 
'rawing  to  Its  normal  close  he  composed 

Aleko,"  and  submitted  It  as  his  dl- 
i^loma  work  for  his  final  examination, 
ind  had  the  supremo  pleasure  of  re- ' 
■olvlnK  the  gold  medal  for  the  composl- 
'.  Ion  of  it.  The  subject  matter  Is  de- 
I  Ived    from     Poushkin's    poem  "The| 

Upsles"  ("Tzigano"),  by  the  poet  1 
N'emirovlch-Danchenko ;  the  tale  bears 
somewhat  strong  family  likeness  to 
1  hat  of  '•Pagliaccl,''  4.  fact  that  should , 
emphasize  its  appeal  to  our  opera-goers, ! 
who  have  always  evinced  a  mighty  In-' 
torcst  in  Leoncavallo's  opera.  There 
.ire  five  principal  characters,  namely 
Aleko  himself,  a  young  gipsy,  an  old 
;lpsy  woman,  an  old  man,  and  Zemflra, 
■  he  heroine,  as  It  were.  The  old  man, 
i/v  the  way-i'  Is  father  to  Zemflra.  Aleko, 
.1  social  butterfly,  turned  gipsy  after 
wearying  of  social  success,  finds  among 
the  tribe  with  whom  he  comes  first  In 
contact  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
whom  he  promptly  falls  In  love.  She 
isi  Zemflra,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
lie  band  who  reciprocates.  For  a  time 
ill  goes"  well,  until,  in  fact,  Zemflra 
transfers  her  affections  to  a  younger 
man,  a  member  of  her  own  tribe.  Aleko 
I'ocomes  foarsomely  jealous,  all  the 
more  so  when  he  discovers  his  lov^  on 
the  point  of  running  off  with  her  newer 
lover.  Thereupon  he  kills  the  lover, 
and  subsequently  Zemflra.  The  old 
:-ipsy  then  reproves  Aleko_  a  guest  and 
not  a  member  of  the  tribe,  for  having 
i  l  ought  discord  and  bloodshed  into  their 
midst.  The  tribe  decline  to  permit  him 
longer  to  be  even  ostensibly  one  of 
:hem.  He  is  turned  away,  and  the  cur- 
aln  finally  falls  upon  the  melancholy 
iijure  of  Aleko,  yet  again,  even  as  In 
he  beginning,  "all  alone  once  more." 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream;  near  by  are  the  tents  of  the 
Gipsies  in  white  and  colored  cloth 
Their  carts  are  seen  covered  with  their 
ware.i.  carpets,  rugs,  and  so  on.  The 
^;ipsle.<!  themselves  stand  or  sit  about 
ill  promiscuous  groups,  some  eating 
others  preparing,  the  supper,  which 
they  cook  In  cauldrons  over  the  camp 
fires.  The  moon  slowly  rises  red  over 
the  river. 

As  to  Raxihmanlnov'a  score,  that  for 
the  piano,  I  mean,  it  Is  wonderfully 
simple,  considering  how  very  compUcat- 
i  d  are  so  many  modern  operatic  scores. 
There  are  but  13  numbers  In  the  opera, 
Ahich  opens  with  a  short  overture  that 
passes  uninterruptedly  Into  the  first 
V  horus.  On  this  there  follows  the  yarn 
of  the  old  gip.sy  aboift  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  But  after  a  time  the  younger 
members  of  the  tribe  vote  him  a  bora 
tnd  call  for  a  dance,  during  which  Zem- 
lira  and  her  new  lover  hide  themselves. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two  dances, 
the  first  of  the  women,  the  other  of  the 
men.  In  the  score  of  the  latter  Is  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  melody 
lias  been  borrowed  by  the  composer,  but 
)io  does  not  say  whence;  it  Is.  however, 
■,\  vigorous.  Russian  tune.  The  dances 
over,  the  gipsies  make  ready  the  camp 
lor  the  night,  singing  a  chorus  the  While 
rhen,  when  all  is  quiet,  Zemflra  and  the 
\oung  gipsy  return,  singing  a  duet 
which  leads  to  Zemfira's  "cradle  song," 
■;,  curious,  furious  tirade  against  a  hus- 
iiand,  old,  and  terribly  fierce,  Aleko 
1. earing  the  whole  and  protesting.  Then 
Zemflra  retires,  and  Aleko  sings  a  cava- 
tina  of  his  love  for  her.  He  also  retires, 
ind   during  an  orchestral*  intermezzo. 

Allegretto  Pastorale"  (the  opera  was 
written  about  the  time  of  "Cavallerla 
liustlcana")  the  moon  sets  and  alght 

fades  away  to  the  dawn.  The  young 
gipsy  then  sings  his  romance  behind 
the  scenes,  which  introduces  a  duet  of 
the  lovers,  who  have  come  together 
again.  This  Is  interrupted  by  Aleko, 
who  stabs  the  jfoung  gipsy  first,  then, 
nftcr  a  few  words,  stabs  Zemflra;  the 
gipsy  band  make  their  appearance,  and 
ihe  rest  follows  as  set  out  above. 

It  is  an  opera  In  which  the  tale  is 
rnpldly  unfolded.  The  complete  libretto 

rinsists  of  but  some  half-dozen  pages, 
'['hat  the  opera  is  one  likely  to  appeal 
to  English-speaking  peoples  Is  evident, 
not  only  from  its  plain  tale,  but  also 
from  the  fact  as  stated  In  the  Dally 
Telegraph  not  long  ago,  that  Mme. 
'1  I'avlova  is  to  produce  It  In  New  Tork 
next  October,  and  Is  to  take  It  -on  her 
tour  of  the  United  States  later,  when  her 
lancers  will  be  accompanied  on  their 
tour  by  an  operatic  company  which  Is 
to  Include  Mies  Maggie  Teyte.— Dally 
Telegraph,  July  10. 

Mr.  Legge  does  not  mention  the  fact 
that  PoUBhkln'e  poem  was  translattd 
Into  French  by  Prosper  Merlmec— Ed. 


iMr,  Hertz  -  Mr.Herta 

_    ,     _  has  outlined 

and  the  Ban  his  poUcy 

Francisco  Orchestra  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.   He  is  quoted  by  the  Chroni- 
cle of  that  city  as  saying:    "I  propose, 
1  if  I  have  the  ability,  to  make  the  San 
[  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  all  San 
!  Francisco's  Orchestra  In  the  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  which  the  entire 
;  municipality  Shall  he  vitally  Interested 
\ 
\ 


and  properly  proud.  There  will  be  10  (j 
special  concert*  on  Sunday  afternoone,  ] 
but  not  of  the  "pop"  variety.  "Orches- 
tral transcriptions  of  piano  music,  pop- 
ular overtures  and  Inconsequential  frag- 
ments win  be  replaced  by  compositions 
of  Intrinsic  importance,  positive  beauty 
and  culture  force." 

Mr.  Hertz  says:  "The  Mntract  signed 
between  myself  and  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Ban  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  provides  for  but  a  single  year,  j 
I  wanted  no  longer  tenn.  This  Is  a 
tentative  arrangement.  If  1  can  do  the 
work  I  have  laid  out  for  myself  in  San 
Francisco,  the  fact  will  be  apparent  to 
me  and  to  you  within  the  year.  I  would 
see  this  orchestra  on  a  level  with  the 
best  in  the  country.  If  conditions  over 
which  I  have  no  control  would  seem  to 
render  that  achievement  an  Imposslbll- 
Uy,  I  should  not  care  to  remain."  Mr. 
Anthony  writes  In  the  Chronicle:  "The 
300  merrrtjers  of  the  musical  association 
pay  $100  per  year  for  the  support  of 
the  orchestra.  For  this  they  have  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  of  good  deeds 
done,  and  the  further  privilege  of  first 
choice  of  seats,  which  they  pay  for  at 
regular  rates.  In  addition  to  this  ffuar- 
antee  of  $30,000,  the  board  of  governors 
stands  hack  with  $50,000  more  If  need- 
ed. That  all  of  it  has  never  been  re- 
quired is  due  to  the  sale  of  seats  for 
the  regular  and  the  "pop"  concerts.  But 
the  willingness  to  spend  It  Is  manifest, 
and  brings  the  total  guarantee  up  to 
$80,000.  If  one  were  to  add  to  this 
$30,000  more,  there  would  be  provided 
enough  to  establish  our  symphon^r  on 
I  the  basis  of  absolute  permanency,  and 
the  added  sum  needed  ($30,000.  or  $100 
more  per  year  per  member)  would  in- 
sure the  possession  of  such  a  body  of 
players  entirely  devoted  to  symphony, 
as  Hertz  dreams  of.  That  the  addi- 
tional sum  would  never  be  required  is 
the  Arm  conviction  of  Business  Manager 
iHealy,  for  the  permanency  of  the  organ- 
ization would  permit  the  orchestra  to 
go  on  brief  tours,  Just  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  travels,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  good  music  abroad  and  reaping 
a  golden  profit  into  the  bargain."  Louis 
Perslnger  will  be  the  concert  master. 

Mr.  Hertz  thinks  that  Wagner  belongs 
to  The  opera  house,  not  to  the  sym- 
phony program.  "I  have  no  prefer- 
ences In  music  except  for  the  best,  and 
I  am  not  particular  whether  that  best 
Is  of  Mozart  or  Strauss  or  Debussy.  I 
am  no  worshipper  of  a  name,  to  like  a 
thing  merely  because  it  is  old  or  merely 
because  it  is  new.  The  new  must  rest  1 
on  the  old,  which  sustains  It  and  ex- 
plains It." 

"American  Composers'  Day"  at  San 
Francisco  fell  on  Aug.  1.  The  program 
arranged  by  George  W.  Stewart  Includ- 
ed Chadwlck's  overtures,  "Melpomene" 
and  "Euterpe,"  Mls.i  Mabel  W.Daniels's 
poem  for  baritone  and  orchestm,  "The 
Desnlafe  City";  Horatio  Parker's  over- 
ture, "A  Northern  Legend";  Stock's 
Symphonic  sketch  and  Symphonic 
Waltz;  Kroeger's  suite,  "Lalla  Rookh"; 
Busch'a  tone  poem,  "Minnehaha's  Vis- 
Ion,"  and  McCoy's  prelude  to  the  third 
act  of  his  opera>  "Egypt."  The  com- 
posers conducted.  The  program  also  in- 
cluded Mr^.  Black's  piano  concerto, 
played  by  her. 


Mrs.  Percy 
Dearmer:  An 


Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  paid  the 
following  tribute  to 
Appreciation  Mrs.  Percy  Dear- 
mer. It  W.1S  published  In  the  London 
Dally  Chronicle  of  July  11:  "To  the 
long  death  roll  of  gallant  souls  that 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  others, 
radly  I  npte  the  passing  today  of  yet 
another  friend— and  this  time  a  woman. 

"Full  of  sympathetic  understanding 
as  she  was.  I  can  T*ei;  imagine  that 
Mabel  Dearmer  paused  to  look  round 
her  and  consider  where  the  need  for 
her  help  was  most  pressing,  md  that 
she  chose  battle-stained,  war-worn  Sor. 
hla  as  the  sphere  for  her  usefulness, 
perhaps,  and  indeed  probably]  because 
she  realized  the  little  kingdom  standing 
up  single-handed  In  the  early  days  of 
this  titanic  struggle  against  the  mighty 
and  ancient  Empire  that  strove  to  im- 
pose its  will  on  a  weaker  neighbour. 
Such  a  spectacle  would  greatly  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  just  such  a  wo- 
man, in  whom  would  burn  the  desire  to 
assist  the  weaker  vessel  against  the 
Stronger  bully.  The  knowledge  that 
charitable  endeavour  poured  out  on  the 
nations  nearer  at  hand  would  perhaps 
forget  the  poignant  distress  in  that  far- 
away corner  of  Europe  would  drag  her 
by  Its  very  forlornness  to  leave  homo 
and  friends  and  the  blare  and  fanfare 
of  the  nearer  battles  to  sacrifice  her 
life  where  it  would  be  least  heard  or 
spoken  of. 

"The  privilege  of  saying  a  last  few 
words  over  her  memory  Is  not  to  be 
foregone  by  me,  although  my  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Dearmei*  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  women  whose  vivid  vitality 
disarmed  all  shyness  or  reserve  In  others 
and  with  whom  one  arrived  In  half  an 
hour  at  the  point  to  which  most  people 
travelled  In  a  lifetime.  Partly  this  was 
due,  I  think,  to  her  joyous  and  frank 
pleasure  In  life  and  In  strclal  Intercourse; 
partly  to  a  mental  energy  and  activity 
that  makes  me  groan  to  think  of  Its 
being  lost  and  silenced  for  ever. 

"It  happened  that  I  strayed  one 
Christmastime  Into  a  performance  that 
she  had  organized— taking  some  children 
to  .'ce  'The  Cockyolly  Bird,'  and  at  once 
I  realized  how  completely  a  child's  en- 
tertainment It  was,  and  how  rarely  the 
author  must  have  tmderstood  the  work- 
ins  of  the  childish  mind  to  have  been 


((hie  to  cater  for  It  in  such  slmplf 
whole-hearted  fashion.  I  think  that  m  .1 
mo  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  sub- 
sequently we  arranged  to  do  some  chil- 
dren's seasons  at  Christmas  and  p:aste5. 
lime  at  my  Little  Theatre.  'The  Chil- 
dren's Holiday  Season'  we  christened 
these  performances,  and  so  I  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  in  close  touch  with 
Mabel  Dearmer,  brought  together  by  • 
mutual  Interest  quickly  and  often. 

"Apart  from  her  warm  and  ready  en- 
thusiasm for  those  things  that  appealed 
to  her,  I  was  attracted  to  her  by  her 
extraordinary  capability  In  organizing 
these  children's  performances,  by  her 
quick  sense  of  what  would  be  suitable 
for  her  Juvenile  audiences,  of  her  un- 
tiring energy  in  training  her  little 
people;  above  all  of  her  rapid  Judgment 
in  picking  out  the  really'  talented  from 
the  more  obviously  clever  people.  The 
showman's  Instinct  was  Innate  in  her, 
as  her  charming  productions  testified, 
(and  It  had  been  her  Intention  to  found 
a  school  for  little  people  that  was  to 
have  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Little 
Theatre. 

"If  I  dwell  on  her  capacity  for  or- 
ganieatlon.  on  her  indefatigable  plea- 
pure  In  work,  on  her  relentless  forget- 
fulness  of  self  when  she  had  anything 
to  carry  Into  completion.  It  Is  because 
I  saw  that  side  of  this  talented  creature 
first  and  learned  to  know  her  nobler 
virtues  after— but  why  should  I  say 
her  'nobler'  virtues?  For  are  not  In- 
dustry, energy,  tact  and  hopefulness 
as  noble  as  any  of  those  more  Idealistic 
If  less  useful  virtues  that  we  write  on 
the  tombs  of  those  we  mourn?  All 
these  qualifications  -that  made  me  ad- 
mire her  In  her  activities  In  the  theatre 
were  Just  such  as  must  have  endeared 
her  to  all  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  her  at  the  hospital  in  Serbia.  Full 
well  I  can  picture  the  void  that  her 
death  will  have  made  In  that  circle  of 
ministering  men  and  women  from  which 
she  has  been  snatched.  I  can  picture 
her  as  clearly  In  my  mind  In  her  cheer- 
ful, happy,  courageous  optimism  helping 
and  consoling  and  binding  up  wound.' 
by  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  as  I  can 
remember  her  directing  and  encourag- 
ing and  managing  her  little  troupe  of 
girls  and  boys,  with  their  anxious 
mothers  and  fathers  and  a  squadron 
of  tired  stage  hands. 
1  "Gracious,  capable,  generous,  gentle- 
woman as  she  was,  with  a  ready  wit 
land  a  nimble  mind,  perhaps  the  most 
lovable  quality  In  her  was  her  belief  and 
!her  longing  for  all  that  was  good  and 
honest.  I  cannot  sum  up  the  fragrance 
of  such  a  woman's  character  better 
than  by  saying  that  all  she  did  and  said 
i  'rang  true!"  In  the  many  griefs  of 
daily  partings,  in  the  hourly  severance 
of  old  ties  and  valued  friendships,  this 
loss  looms  black  and  heavy,  and  wlien 
I  remember  how  much  the  little  chil- 
dren will  miss  whose  hearts  and  minds 
she  could  reach,  with  such  ease  and 
grace,  I  mourn  the  artist  and  authoress  | 
as  well  as  the  friend."  j 
The  21st  series  of  [ 
promenade  concerts 
Music  and  ,„  London  will  'open 
Musicians  on  Aug.  14.  The  sea- 
son will  last  until  Oct.  23.  "No  doubt  we 
shall  soon  hear  whether  German  music 
,1s  to  be  boycotted." 

In  pursuance  of  his  Arthurian  propa- 
ganda Rutland  Boughton  is  proceeding 
with  his  Glastonbury  festival,  which 
will  take  place  between  Aug.  11  and  28 
at  Glastonbury,  near  Bath.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  give  the  Grail  Scene 
from  "Parsifal"  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  securing  an  adequate  male 
chorus,  so  the  second  act  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  has  been  substituted.  In 
addition  a  first  performance  Is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  Balnton's  one-act  Ossi- 
anic  opera  "Oithona,"  and  among  other 
productions  are  to  be  Mr.  Boughton's 
"The  Immortal  Hour"  and  "The  Birth 
of  Arthur,"  and  Purcell's  "Dido  and 
Aeneas."  Mr.  Sainton  is  Interned  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Boughton  is  his  own  stage  director  as 
well  as  musical  director. 

"Annie  Laurie,"  as  written  and  sung 
by  William  Douglas,  differed  greatly 
from  the  version  familiar  today.  It 
had  only  two  verses,  and  the  second 
ran: 

She's  backlt  like  the  peacock. 
She's  brelstlt  like  the  E«-an, 
She's  jimp  around  the  middle. 

!t  ye  weel  micht  span, 
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Notes  About 


Her  waist 


Her  waist  ye  weel  mlcht  epan. 
An'  sho  has  a  rolling:  'ee. 
And  for  oonnle  Annie  Laurie 
I'd  lay  me  down  and  dec. 
It  was  Lady  John  Scott  who  wrongly 
attributed  the  original  to  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, who  made  the  rough  smooth 
In  the  existing  verses,  added  a  third, 
and   wrote  the  familiar  tune.  "Annie 
Laurie,"  by  the  way,  was  a  great  fav- 
orite with  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.— 
Dally  Chronicle.  , 

Here  Is  an  Instance  of  Chauvinism  in 
London:  "It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Miss  Elma  Godfrey,  a  promising 
'cellist,  should  have  played  two  move- 
ments of  Sohnanyl's  concert  stueck. 
Quite  apart  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  is  a  living  alien,  who,  if  memory 
serves,  has  clearly  established  his  hos- 
tility, the  composition  Itself  is  uncom- 
monly tedious,  and  there  is  much  bet- 
ter music  available  for  the  Instrument." 

At  the  Stelnway  Hall  Mr.  Lawrence 
Kellle  gave  a  recital  of  his  own  com- 
positions. There  was  a  time  when  he 
threatened  to  attain  to  a  position  In 


London  society  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  Reynolds  Hahn  In  Paris,  and 
the  difference  between  their  proclivities 
suggests  some  standard  of  what  society 
In  the  respective  capitals  expected  from 
a  fashionable  song  writer.  The  sweet 
sentimentality  of  Mr.  Kellle's  songs, 
which  Is  further  exaggerated  in  his 
singing  of  them.  Is  so  cloying  to  the 
palate  that  such  musical  quality  as  they 
contain  Is  apt  to  escape  one,  as  the 
fiavor  of  fruit  is  masked  by  too  much  ; 
sugar.  There  are  people  with  an  In- 1 
satiable  appetite  for  sweets.  Appar- 
ently some  were  in  the  audience.— Pall 
Mali  Gazette,  July  15. 

Mention  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's] 
musical  critic  of  the  fact  that  Rachma-  ( 
ninoff.  whose  "Aleko"  was  performed  at  j 
the  London  Opera  House  on  Thursday  | 
night,  was  "affectionately  dubbed  'Rac- 
ky'  by  the  orchestra  at  an  English  pro- 
vincial festival,"  Is  a  reminder  that  the 
composer  St  the  famous  "Prelude"  owes 
us  a  set  of  variatlt)ns.    It  was  at  the 
Leeds  festival  in  1910,  that  he  gained  the 
nickname  of  "Racky."  and  so  charmed 
the  local  musicians  that  they  banqueted 
him  before  he  left  their  city.    At  the 
banquet  "Racky"  was  greeted  with  mu- 
sical honors,  and,  returning  thanks,  he 
expressed  regret  that  "so  typically  an 
English  melody"  as  "For  he,',q  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow"  had  until  then  'rieen  un- 
known to  him.    "It  Is  a  splendid  tunc," 
he  added,  "and  I  will  use  it  for  a  set  of 
orchestral  variations."  These  variations 
have  not  yet  materialized,  and  perhaps 
we  may  spur  Rachmaninoff  to  the  task 
by  pointing  out  that  the  typical  English  | 
melody  which  caught  his  fancy  at  Leeds 
Is  also  typically  French.    We,  In  fact,  | 
borrowed  It  from  our  allies  across  the  ' 
straits,  where  long  bofor^  It  had  become 
an  adjunct  of  British  convivial  gather- 
ings, it  served  as  a  musical  vehicle  for 
the  celebrated  French  song,  "Malbrough 
e'en  va-t-en  Guerre."    Beethoven,  too, 
worked  It  Into  his  "Battle  Symphony," 
where  It  represents  the  French  army.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  17. 

On  July  21.  the  band  of  the  Royal  Scots  : 
Guards  played  a  "novelty  potpourri  of  ; 
•Tangled  Tunes'  arranged  by  the  band-  ' 
ma.-ster,  F.  W.  Wood,  and  embodying  125 
old  and  popular  melodies." 

"Lecturing  on  Russian  operas  the 
oth^  Say,  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan,  as  re- 
ported in  a  musical  paper,  said  that 
"had  'Mile.  Fifi'  been  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Russian  season,  at  a 
mortient  when  feeling  against  Germany 
had  been  at  its  greatest  height,  there 
would  have  been  a  sensation  that  would 
have  brought  all  London  to  the  box- 
office.  At  the  first  performance  the 
conductor  would  have  had  his  head 
broken  by  a  flying  chair,  the  orchestra 
would  have  lost  all  their  instruments, 
the  actors  would  have  sought  Intern- 
ment. The  scenery  would  have  been 
ruined,  and  the  auditorium  wrecked." 
But,  even  with  "all  London"  flocking  to 
the  box-office,  the  cost  of  engaging 
another  conductor  willing  to  have  his 
head  broken,  supplying  the  orchestra 
with  new  Instruments,  finding  another 
company,  painting  new  scenery,  and  re- 
upholsterlns  the  auditorium,  '^ight  not 

have  Justified  a  repetition  of  the  opera. 
In  any  case  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  no  performance  of  "Mile.  Fifi" 
should  be  given  In  any  building  not  ad- 
jacent to  a  hospital.— Dally  Telegraph, 
(London.)  ^ 

"Of  a  young  violinist  who  Is  to  ap- 
pear In  London  next  week  the  statement 
has  gone  forth  that  he  Is  the  owner  of 
a  'magnificent  diamond  ring,  given  him 
by  a  grand  duchess  of  the  realm — a  ring 
of  great  value,'  and  that  'he  haa»the 
power  of  expressing  himself  in  cadence 
upon  cadence  of  grief  or  Joy ;  the  Inex- 
pressibly pathetic  or  mournful,  or  the 
delicate,  dainty,  glittering,  sparkling." " 

Mrs.  Casserly,  a  music  lover  of  San 
Francisco,  has  endowed  a  new  string 
quartet  and  given  the  name  "Innlsfall" 
to  It,  after  the  name  of  her  home  in  San 
Mateo.  The  members  are  Mr.  Sokolof, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra ;  Mr.  Rlngrwall,  also 
formerly  of  the  same  orchestra ;  Mlsa 
Muckle,  "cellist,  and  Mr.  Gietzen,  tem- 
porarily the  viola  player.  Mr.  Gietzen  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Is  filling 
the  place  of  a  viola  player  who  had 
been  engaged  and  is  now  in  the  exposi- 
tion trchestra.  ' 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt's  poem,  "The  King's 
Highway,"  is  now  published  by  the 
Poetry  Bookshop  as  a  3-penny  broad- 
side, with  Francis  Newbolt's  musical 
setting. 

The  announcement  that  a  negro  hae 

enlisted  in  the  Wel^h  guards  recalls  the 
days  when  many  of  our  regiments  had 
black  bandsmen.  These  were  first  at- 
tached to  the  army  in  1783,  owing  to  one 
of  the  guards'  bands  having  refused  in  a 
body  to  play  at  an  entertainment  orga- 
nized by  the  officers.  As  none  of  the 
men  was  attested  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished for  insubordination,  so  the  officers 
petitioned  the  Duke  of  York,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  bandsmen  should 
In  future  be  made  subject  to  military 
law.  The  duke  would  not  agree  to  this, 
but  he  brought  over  from  Hanover  for 
the  guards  a  complete  German  military 
band,  which  Included  negro  players  for 
the  bass  drum,  cymbal*  and  triangles. 
Nearly  every  regiment  in  the  service 


hastened  to  reorganize  its  band,  engag- 
ing colored  performers  for  all  percussion 
Instruments.  Down  to  ISJl  the  band  of 
the  Scots  guards  included  a  negro  mu- 
sician.—Pall  Mall  Gazette.  July  19. 

Specially  constructed  talking  machines 
are  being  sent  out  from  a  Paris  business 
hou.se  for  use  in  the  trenches.    The  r» 
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production  Ij  Just  sufficiently  loud  (or 
listeners  close  to  the  machine.  Thou 


The  Evening  Post  of  New  York  is, 
therefore  moved  to  say  that  "maga- 
zine artist3  and  red-blood  writers  who 
delight    in    heroifying    the  broad- 


sands  are  In  use  all  along  the  western'  shouldered,  deep-chested,  stroked-the- 


battlefront.  A  Dally  Chronicle  represen 
tatlve  learned  from  a  West  end  record 
dealer  that  soldiers  like  records  which 
are  Jocular  and  light.    Harry  Lauder's 
songs  are  general  favorites.    The  patri- 
otic sons  is  not  wanter.    It  Is  a  very 
usual  thing  now  for  officers  and  men 
on  leave  after  their  visit  to  the  West 
end  theatres  to  take  back  records  to 
remind  them  In  France  of  their  good 
limes  in  London.    Here  Is  an  extract 
from  an  officer's  letter.    He  fitted  up  1 
his  company  with  a  band  of  12  mouth  j 
organs.    "The  idea  is  to  have  the  first 
section  of  the  leading  platoon  in  pos- 
session of  mouth  organs  In,  say,  three 
keys,  or  perhaps  four.   This  will  make  a 
decent  repertoire  possible  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  extempore  harmonizing, 
and  r  assure  you  I've  heard  some  quite 
good  extempore  accompanying.  The  fun- 
niest thing  in  the  world  to  march  to  is 
the   Rus.sian  national  anthem   with  a 
counterpoint  in  ragtime!   The  other  day 
a  fellow  in  my  platoon  actually  achieved 
that  feat,  impromptu,  and  I  knew  as  a 
fact  that  he  had  no  musical  education 
whatever.   The  tune  that  usually  stumps 
the  unmusical  Tommy  la  the  'Marseil- 
laise,' for  he  Invariably  cuts  a  bar  or 
t-wo  off  tho  first  section,  and,  of  course. 
It  puts  out  the  proper  marching  (1.  o.,' 
left  foot  on  first  beat  of  a  4-4  bar).  But 
you  can  at  once  tell  the  unrhythmical 
soldier  from  his  attempt  to  sing  'When 
Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling,'  or  some  other 
triple-time  tune,  on  the  march.    As  a 
rule,  however,  TTie  average  man  seems 
to  know  a  good  melody  to  march  to. 
and  takes  It  out  of  his  music-hall  mem- 
ory with  great  certainty.  There  are  lew 

better  songs  to  march  to  than  'Who** 
Your  Lady  Friend?"  'Gilbert  the  Filbert,'} 
'Here  We  Are  Again,"  and  several  other 
popular  songs  of  the  day.  The  'patri"| 
otic"  classlca— TRule  Britannia'  and  thft 
like— -are  never  sungj^  for  which  thank 
goodness  and  the  Tommy's  almost  In-! 
variable  good  taste  In  music.'" 

Btrauas'a  new  "Alpine"  symphony  will 
be  produced  in  Berlin  next  Novembeis 

Alexander  SJlotl,  pianist,  has  declarM 
that  he  will  never  play  In  QermaBlT 
ngaln. 

Max  Reger  has  orchestrated  the  piano 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  "An  4MI 
Mond,"  "An  die  Muslk,"  "Du  bist  Mm 
Ruh'"  and  "Memnon."' 

Michael  Zadorn  has  written  a  ptaao 
study  on  Chopin's  waits  In  D  flat  maJOK 

Felix  Welngartner  Is  worktnff  on  ft 
comlo  opera  at  St.  Sulplce. 

Eduard  Stehle,  cathedral  music  dl- , 
rector  at  St.  Gall,  composer  of  churob' 
and  organ  music,  is  dead. 


Harvard-crew  type  of  young  men  are 
hereby  warned  to  call  for  proof- 
sheets  and  make  certain  tadical 
changes  in  the  literature  and  art  now 
being  prepared  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter trade." 

It  may  be  said  that  even  if  the 
artists  should  continue  to  repre- 
sent a  hero  as  stocky  and  of 
the  conventionally  heroic  type 
their  illustrations  would  be  no 
more  incongruous  or  contradictory 
to  the  text  than  they  are  today. 
The  reader  is  often  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  artist  drew  with 
only  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  text, 
with  only  a  scenario  of  situations. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  story  are 
all  of  a  class.  The  men  might  be 
taken  for  vaunting  advertisements  of 
brands  of  underwear,  suspenders, 
collars,  cigarettes.  The  women  might 
radiantly  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
certain  corsets,  hose,  dentifrice.  The 
novelist's  characters  are  no  longer  in- 
dividualized by  the  artist. 

It  was  better  in  the  old  days.  Ar- 
tists may  smile  at  Thackeray's  draw- 
ings, but  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Pen- 
dennia"  are  hardly  the  same  without 
them.  Beatrix  is  the  more  enchant- 
ing by  reason  of  Du  Maurier's  pic- 
ture of  her  coming  down  tho  stairs. 
Richard  Doyle  must  have  personally 
known  Colt  Nawcome,  his  friends  and 
his  enemles;  The  earlier  novels  of 
Dickens  demand  the  Illustrations  of 
"Phiz."  Fagin  Is  as  familiar  to  the 
world  through  Crulkshank  as  through 
Dickens.  No  wonder  that  the  former 
maintained  seriously  that  he  was  the 
true  author  of  "Oliver  Twist."  What 
are  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  and 
"Through  the  Looking-Olass"  without 
Tenniel's  drawings.  Ainsworth  is 
still  readable  by  reaeon  of  Crulk- 
shank. One  Illustrator  In  this 
country,  John  McLenan,  was  singu- 
larly successful  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago;  witness  his  drawings  for  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities"  and  Wilkle  Col- 
lins"s  "Woman  in  White"  and  "No 
Name." 

But  the  average  novel  of  today, 
even  the  "best  seller  of  the  month," 
might  as  well  be  without  pictures,  as 
far  as  any  identification  of  character 
is  concerned.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  novelist's  characters, 
as  a  rul€,  are  only  puppets. 

On  tho  whole  he  earned  his  living  very 


•Belgium  "l.i'  1-3. ■'  111  new  spin??"  .CHpr 
newspaper  1  read  of  "Belgium  bravery," 
"Belgium  trenches,''  Belgium  this  or 
that.  I  recall  seeing  the  same  thing 
even  In  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  some  of  the  belligerents. 

Who  would  ever  think  of  saying 
"America  neutrality.""  "England  army" 
or  ,  "Germany  navy"?  No  doubt  the 
fault  Is  due  to  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  "Belgium"  and  "Belgian." 

Boston.  July  30.  SNYDBRIUS. 

And  yet  "Russia  leather""  is  allowed 
even  by  the  best  dictionaries.— Ed. 

The  Jowett  Quatrain. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In    Cambridge    (America)    30  years 
ago  I  learned  the  Jowett  quatrain  in 
the  following  form; 
My  name  Is  Benjaminus  Jowett. 
All  that  there  is  to  know.  T  know  it. 
I  am  the  Master  of  BiIUo!  College; 
And  what  I  don't  know  isn't  knowledge. 

This  reading  scans,  and  pounds  like 

the  work  of  an  Knglish  undergraduate, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
other  forms  which  I  have  seen  of  late 
In  The  Herald  and  the  Transcript. 

These  popular  varlora  are  hard  to  cor- 
rect. "It  is  to  laugh"  is  not  French, 
but  the  phrase  continues  to  appear  in 
Boston  and  I  think  in  New  Yor'ic  papers. 

Boston,  Aug.  3.  B.  1.  G. 


In  Lafayette,  la.,  they  have  a  way  of 
their  own  of  deallng-^n  the  newspaper* 
—with  dramatic  and  musical  events. 
There  you  will  discover  none  of  th*, 
time-honored  cliches  of  the  critical  fra- 
ternity. It  was  the  Lafayette  public* 
privilege,  one  gathers,  to  witness  i 
"Faust"  for  the  first  time.  Accordingly  [ 
the  plot  had  to  be  served  up  for  the  edl- 

!  ficatlon  of  newspaper  readers.  Precisely 
what  version  of  "Faust"  was  performed 
In  Indiana  we  cannot  guess.   But  there 

,  fan  be  no  doubt  of  its  Impresslvenesi. 
Listen  to  this:  "The  utory  open*  with  ^ 
a  moth-eaten  celebate  (sic)  named  Faust  -nuch  as  other  men  do.  taking  the  day  a 
moving  around  In  his  study  attired  tn  coli  as  a  matter  of  course  and  rarely  grum- 
one  of  the  housekeeper's  Mother  Huh-  bling  over  it. 

,  hards  and  a  bunch  of  bleached  spinach.   

i  The  old  man  Is  certainly  some  peeved  The  Journey. 

!  and  is  lamenting       Jact         'l"^!^!  *     Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  at  The 
/  i'^^  h^ bright  uXs   Herald  office  on  Saturday  and  begged 
up  the  chickens  and  th«  bright  lights^  accompany  him  on  a  little  Jour- 

He   strains   his  little,  perhaps,  in  extent,  but  of 

that  face-frlnge  great     sociological     Importance.  Mr. 

November  hurricane  Plf/I"?.  ^Ide  and  S^^^  prosperous.     He  con- 

?:r^'p^^'^^r7^he^g  i^-^o 

r3^IHr '=.iy^s;:r 

re'haltL'gl'ate'^t^°hSf^^^  folio)  on  account  o/,  -  f'^'f^^  m/rcT'o) 

hemispheres  and  would  swop  him  one  Jebt  and  thus  retards  the  march  of 
thoroughbred  chicken  for  his  soul  and  intelligence:  or  If  he  thought  of  him 
unravel  the  mischief  wrought  by  Father  his  thoughts  would  probahly  not  bear 
Time  to  a  point  where  he  could  enjoy  Publication.  We  were  reassured.  Mr. 
life  once  more."  Then  we  come  to  the  Johnson  would  not  be  a  burden  on  us. 
highly  dramatic  and  picturesque  apparl-  In  fact,  he  offered  to  pay  all  the  ral,- 
tlon  of  the  heroine.    "The  devil  led  him  road  expenses.  ■ 

(Faust)  to  tho  window  and  pointed  out     Our  itinerary  is  not  yet  determined, 
a  young  immigrant  named  Marguerite,  We  may  spend  this  night  Ui  Chlcopee 
who  was  sitting  on  a  soap  box  waiting  Falls;  we  may  be  on  our  way  to  Mexl- 
for  the  immigration  officer  to  Inspect  co  or  Haiti;  next  week  may  see  us  at 
her  passport.    She  was  some  dame,  too,  the  training  camp  on  Lake  Champlaln. 
believe   me.     Then    Faust    wanted    to  for  we  observed  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
know  when  he  would  have  to  pay.  and  already  wearing  .'irmy  .shoes, 
the  devil  said  not  to  worry  about  that;    One  thing  is  certain:  for  some  weeks 
Tuesday  would  do.""     At  the   risk  of  ducstlons  addressed  to  this  department 
causing  some  natural  irritation  and  dls-  must  remain  unanswered.    "H.  P.  C. 
appointments  we  are  "saving  up"  the  nsks  If  it  is  true  that  Hannibal  had  only 
remainder  of  the  Lafayette  critic's  Im-  cne  eye  and  why  John,  uncle  of  Henry 
pressions.    They  -might  come  In  useful  IV..  was  called  Gaunt._  We  have  no 
next  time  "Fau.'it"  is  staged  In  London,  time  to  guess  or  invent. 
-Dally  Telegraph.  "Bd^U^in." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  letter  of  July  21  1  referred  to 
the  ravages  which  the  war  "literatui-e" 
is  making  upon  the  health  and  sanity 
(if  manj  a  conscientious  reader.  An- 
other dire  effect  of  this  unspeakable 
conflict  has  been  the  destruction  of  com- 
mon everyday  grammar.  I  have  seen, 
for  'example,  the  nouu  Belgium  used 
as  an  adjective  many  times.  The  most 
common  usage  is  in  the  expression  "Eel. 
gi'.im  neutrality."  The  big  sign  over  a 
haberdashery  near  Copley  square  reads 


War  Note. 

In  a  much  frequented  restaurant  In 
this  city  two  of  the  waiters  are  Ger- 
man, five  are  Greeks,  five  are  Italian, 
three  English,  one  Swiss,  one  Mace- 
donian, and  there  are  three  Greek  boys. 
Mr.  Gutherson.  talking  with  the  Mace- 
donian, was  informed  that  there  was  no 
trouble  among  the  waiters  on  account 
of  the  war.  "Those  Germans?  They 
are  flfte  fellows.  We  all  get  along  to- 
gether splendidly.    No  trouble." 


"Verbal  Qermanlzatlon." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  on  "Verbal  Qermanlza- 
tlon" in  The  Herald  of  July  27  recalls 
an  experience   of   minp   25   years  ago. 
'  I   was   taking   dancing   lessons   of   the  I; 
'  University   Tanzmelster  in  Goettingen,  f 
.  something  I  had  never  done  at  home,  j 
He  uiged  us  to  use  G-rman  words,  to  j 
discard  the  frivolous  F    uch  words  that 
had  got  into  the  latigi    ?c  and  use  the  I 
noble  Deutsche  Sprach^     There  he  gave  I 
us  directions  for  our  next  dancing  les-  ! 
son.     "Take  the  lady,"  said  he,  "um  ] 
die  TalUe,'"  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  I  tackled 
him.  "You  told  us  to  use  German 
words?"  "Yes."  "But  you  used  a 
French  one."  "When?""  "Take  the 
lady  um  die  Tallle,""  said  I. 

He  laughed  and  owned  that  he  was 
caught.  "We  have  no  German  word 
for  'Tallle',"'  said  he,  "except  'Unter- 
lelb,"  and  I  couldn't  very  well  tell  you 
to  take  the  lady  around  the  'Untciieib.'  " 

Boston.  H.   B.  H. 

But  is  "Unterleib"  the  exact  transla- 
tion Into  German  of  "tallle"  as  used  by 
the  dancing  master?  The  French  for 
"Unterleib"  is  "bas  ventre."  "Tallle"  is 
the  general  body  of  a  man  (our  word 
"figure""),  or  that  portion  situated  be- 
tween the  hips  and  the  base  of  the 
chest.  The  "Unterleib"  is  the  abdomen. 
What  the  master  of  dancing  meant  to 
say  was:  "Take  her  round  the  waist." 
Now  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  German 
word  "Leib"  is  "waist":  "Um  den  Lelb 
fassen,"  to  "seize  round  the  waist."— Ed. 


Mad  Berlin. 

"E.  S."  gives  the  following  versions  of 
the  verses  recently  quoted  by  "H.  B.  H." 
as  the  correct  ones. 

'S  glbt  nur  a  Kalserstadt 

"S  glbt  nur  a.  wien; 

'S  glbt  nur  a  Raonbernest 
Dos  IS  Berlin! 

also: 

Du  blat  verriie<  kt  mein  Kind — 

Gch'  iiacli  Berlin. 
Wo  die  Verrneckteii  sinrl 

Da  gehoert  du  hin! 
He  also  corrects  Mr.  John  Alger's  quo- 
tation from  "Princess  Ida"  (August  1); 
Bull  dogs  feed  on  throttles 
And  we  don't  like  broken  bottles 
On  the  wall. 

Letters  Uim  others  favaH  .irait. 


ILLUSTRATED 


The  Sartorial  Art  .Tournal,  the 
■ourt  of  last  resort  in  questions  of 

ishions  fo  men,  decrees  that  the 
\ynerlcan  of  the  coming  season  must 
)'    "slender,  leggy,  but  with  a  well- 

.lUincod  and  athletic-seeming  body." 


PEACE  IN  WAR 


The  war  has  not  disturbed  the 
French  Academy  in  its  labors.  On 
the  appointed  days  the  Immortals 
solemnly  meet,  solemnly  work  on 
the  Dictionary,  solemnly  argue  tor 
or  against  the  admission  of  a  word 
into  the  language.  No  doubt  if 
Paris  were  to  be  sacked,  these  main- 
tainers  of  verbal  purity  would  be 
willing  to  share  the  fate  of  the  aged 
Archimedes  absorbed  in  a  geometric- 
al problem  when  Syracuse  was  given 
up  to  plunder.  As  Archimedes  had 
devoted  his  genius  to  the  invention 
of  engines  for  thwarting  the  Roman 
assaults  by  sea  and  by  land,  so  the 
Academicians  might  die  saying  that, 
they  had  been  valiant  defenders  of 
their  lucid  and  supple  language. 

In  England  grave  persons  are  in- 
quiring Into  subjects  suggested  per- 
h:ips   by   the   war,   but  yet  of  an 


iicadt  aui:  naiure. 
Talleyrand  the  author  of  the  often 
quoted  saying,  especially  applicable 
now  to  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium: "It  is  more  (or  worse)  than" 
a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder,"  and  was  it 
first  said  apropos  of  Napoleon's  mur- 
dering  the   Due   d'Enghien?  Who 
first  spoke  of  a  nation  controlling  j 
the  empire  of  the  sea?    Someone  i 
recalls  that  Louis  XVIII.,  when  he  was 
Comte  de  Provence  in  1783,  the  year , 
of     aeronautical     experiments     in  | 
France,  wrote  an  epigram  in  which 
he  predicted  that-  the  French  would 
conquer  the  empire  of  the  air,  while  | 
Great  Britain  would  retain  the  em- 1 
pire  of  the  sea.    Another  wishes  to 
know    whether    Rouget    de  Lisle, 
whose  ashes  were  recently  borne  in 
state  to  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,,  was 
related  to  the  family  of  De  Lisle 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Northum- 
berland.   Still  another  endeavors  to 
trace  the  origin  ot  the  Latin  saying, 
which  in  translation  reads.  "If  you  | 
wish  peace,  prepare  for  war."    Did ' 
Caesar  adapt  his  "Veni,  vidi,  vlci"  i 
from  a  proverb  given  by  Apostoliu8?i 
Let   no   one   think    that    French  | 
Academicians  or  English  questioners 
are  therefore  unpatriotically  indif- 
ferent.   On  the  contrary,  their  work 
shows  calmness  of  mind,  the  settled 
purpose  to  see  the  thing  through, 
absolute  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  allies.   The  admirable 
spirit  of  the  French  is  well  known. 
Soldiers  in  the  trenches  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Academy  with  suggestiona 
concerning  the  labor  on  the  Diction- 
ary.  That  French  will  become  again 
the  official  language  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine    is    the    prayer   of  every 
Frenchman.     The    apparently  idle 
questioner  in  England  may  be  devot- 
ing his  fortune  and  later  his  Ute  to 

his  country,  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
all  mental  activity  were  displayed 
only  in  the  details  of  war. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Miss  Eleaiio* 
Gordon,  supported  by  the  Majestic  Play- 
ers, in  ."The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
David  Belasco's  drama  In  four  acts. 

Sonora  Slim  William  C.  Mason 

Trinidad    Joe  Russell  Clark 

Billy  Jackrabbitt  Carle  Stone 

Sydney   Duck  William   De  Wolf* 

Handsome   Charley  Herbert  Augustln 

Happy  HoHlday  M  jnte  Crana 

Jim  Larklns  Qeorge  Ernst 

Ridge  Boy  Frederick  Cairns 

Jake  Wallace  William  G.  Smith 

Xlck  James  J.  Hayden 

jack   Ranee  HarrI   Guy  Carlton 

.Jshby  Harry  Warren  MeCaba 

The  Girl  pieanor  Gordon 

Pony   Express  Agent  Arthur  Fo« 

Jose  Castro  Henry  Sherwood 

Dick    Johnson  Richard  0»den 

Wokle  >  Rose  Morrison 

I  Miss  Gordon  received  a  hearty  wel- 
I  come  yesterday  afternoon.  She  has  ap- 
peared in  Boston  several  times  thU 
summer.  A  reliable  and  experienced  aoi 
Ire.ss  her  methods  are  now  familiar  no* 
do  they  require  meticulous  and  extendi 
ed  comment. 

Mr.  ■  Carlton's  Ranee  was  "it .  f  eatur* 
of  the  performance.  His  make-up  w«H 
picturesque.  He  played  the  part  with 
effective  restraint  and  constantly  eugi 
gested  the  hidden  intensity  of  the  gam- 
bler. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  a  manly  and  accept- 
able Johnson.  Others  in  the  cast  wer« 
cfEective. 

Next  week  Miss  Valeska  Suratt  wlU 
appear  in  a  dramatization  of  Daudet'^ 
•Sapho."  2»* 


"PLUNGING  SAMOAN  NYMPH" 
HEADS  BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Odiva  Performs  Remarkable  Aquatic 
Feats  in  Glass  Tank. 

Odiva,  billed  as  the  "PUinsing  Samr.  in 
Nymph."   was  the   leading  tcatun 
B.  Fi  Keith's  bill  yesterday.   In  a  hi 
glass  tank  she  performed  various  a' 
lie  feats  with  agility  and  grac°.  hor 
'executing  complicated  dives  from  i 
i  altitud'\'!.  Her  own  skill  was  en  ' 
I  the  (  xtraorciinary  intelligence  ■ 
j  by  Odiva's  troupe  of  educated     a  i 

Joyously   and  without  extr-i  promi  t 
I  oi-  ur.2in?,  the  creatures  obeyed  c  > 
1  order  given  by  Capt.  Adams,  nmir: 
of  the  act,  with  remarkable  swifti 
and  ac<  uracy. 

There  were  new  numbers  on  the  i 
grain  Miss  Edna  Showalter,  =opi  i 
made  ber  first  appearance  in  songs 
;  operalii'  ai  !as»  • /..eo  nnd  Mae  Jack 
j  performed  daring  feats  in  Irtcycles.  i  ^ 
'  Mosconi  brothers  danced,  and  Ch-i 
!  Olcott  gavo  his  version  of  a  co 
i  ope)  a   in  10  minutes. 

;    "Don't  ■VV.ilk  in  Your  Sleep"  was  an 
amusing  sketch  presented  hv  Walter  V. 
Miltt.n   and   company.     "The   buck  of 
a    Totem  "    was    omitted     while  Mr. 
Dalmann,  violinist,  and  McWatera  and 
Tvson   wer.:i  Substituted. 
y'tt  the  least  pleasin.g  act  was  pro- 
1  I  il  by  Conroy  and  Lemaire  in  "Tht», 
Pin  -iri:,n  ••    .-.    ,I».1|.-ioiM    hit  oy 


•■^ARBAROUS"  RUSSIANS  ' 

The  Russians  will  iuvade  this 
coimtry  next  season  and  capture  Bos- 
ton on  their  triumphant  way.  Anna 
Pavlova  already  has  the  i)eople  at 
t-his  ciiy  at  her  twinkling  feet.  She 
will  come  again  as  conqueror,  but 
with  a  still  larger  company  prepared 
to  give  ballet-operas.  The  famous 
Diaghllev  Imperial  Ballet  will  visit 
this  countr.v  tor  the  first  time  with 
Nijiuski,  Mme.  Knrsavina,  Michel 
Foklne,  the  great  modern  builder  ol 
the  dramatic  ballet,  and  Loon  Bakst, 
whose  stage  settings  are  to  dome 
wonderful  beyond  all  whooping,  to 
others  as  a  painter's  nightmare  after 
a  debauch  in  colors.  And  in  these 
companies  w'll  come  dancers,  male 
and  femaler  "whose  names  want 
nothing  but— pronunciation." 

Tb«re     wxi)     Stt'oncpnair,     and  StrokonOfT, 
Meknop,  Si'iK  L.WW,  Arsn'.ew  of  mod- 

.\.  iikoff,  and  Roguenoff.  and 

,  i  .volve  consonants  apiece. 

The  ijallet  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
in  Boston  until  Miss  Pavlova  with 
her  company  introduced  examples  of 
the  romantic. school  and  Mme.  Genee 
showed  that  academic  grace  was  not 
merely  a  tradition.  The  excitement 
caused  by  Fanny  Elssler  was  at  last 
associated  only  with  the  remarks  o£ 
Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  and 
the  completion  of  the  Bunker  flill 
monument.  The  ballet  in  operas  per- 
formed by  visiting  companies  was 
ridiculously  inadequate.  "Nature 
dancers,"  "Interpretative  dancers," 
came  and  jumped  and  bounded  and 
sprawled,  but  the  Russians  were  the 
first  to  show  the  youbger  generations 
that  the  ballet  is  an  art,  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  now  tragic,  now  in 
the  vein  of  18th  century  French 
elegance  and  sentiment,  now  idyllic, 
and  now  highly  imaginative.  They 
reminded  the  spectator  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  French  opera 
called  for  the  cultivation  of  the  bal- 
let; that  Empresses  of  Russia  im- 
ported not  only  philosophers  as 
Diderot,  but  masters  of  the  ballet  to 
mould  a  most  expressi,ve  form  of 
dramatic  art. 

And  for  the  modern  ballet  the 
first  of  modern  composers,  Russian, 
French,  German,  have  not  disdained 
to  invent  music.  The  sister  arts  vie 
in   the  adornment  of  Terpsichore. 

f".me.  Sarah  Bernhardt  once  said  in 
oston  that  she  looked  forward  to 
theatre  in  which  pantomime  with 
music  should  take  the  place  of  hu- 
man speech  for  the  supreme  interpre- 
tation of  emotion.  The  ballet  as 
Junderstood  by  the  Russians  is  more 
ithan  a  realization  of  Mme.  Bem- 
!!.>rdt's  dream. 

/  r 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Andrew 

Mack,  supported  by  the  Majestic  Play- 
ers   In    "Xrrah-Na-Pogue,"    by  Dion 

liiucioault. 

Col.  nagenal  O'Grady  wmiam  Mason 

P.(anilsh  McCoul  Richard  Oeden 

Mai    Coffin  William  Augustln 

.'<ciK.>ant  Harry  Warren  McCabe 

Mi.  h.iel  Feeny  Sandy  Chapman 

Shaun  the  Post  Andrew  Mack 

Arrah  MeeUsh  (Arrah  Na  Pogue) 

C.  Blanche  Rice 

Finny  Power  Maria  De  Weale 

■  ■   'ty  Emma  De  Weale 

V.  the  Piper  John  Marron 

I. airy  McGee  Bob  Winstanley 

A  large  audience  at  the  Ma.ies- 
tic  Theatre  yesterday  was  greatly  | 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  ■ 
Mack  in  Dion  Boucicaiilt's  well- 
known  piece.  This  charming  roman- 
tic drama  Is  associated  with  two 
other  famous  Irish  plays  by  the  same 
author,  "Colleen  Bawn"  and  "Shaugh- 
raun."'  V.'ith  Its  scenes  laid  in  a  land 
of  poetry  and  romance,  wit  and  chival- 
ry, the  story  concerns  Arrah  MeeUsh,  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  girl,  and  her  lover, 
.Shaun,  a  simple  child  of  nature. 

Mr.  Mack's  impersonation  is  plctur- 
esciuo,  stamped  with  sincerity,  true  ten- 
derness an'l  genuine  sentiment.  His  , 
brogue  is  rich  and  musical,  he  has  little  ' 
gleams  of  humor  all  his  own.  His  sing- 
ing of  old  Irish  .songs  was  a  feature  of 
the  performance  and  in  "The  Wearing 
of  the  Green,"  he  was  assisted  by  a 
chorus  selected  and  trained  by  Frank 
K.  Nash. 

Miss  Rice  -was  an  acceptable  Arrah. 
Mr.  Chapman  revealed  n  clever  gift  for 
I  character  work  in  his  portrayal  of  Mich- 
ael Feeny,  the  rascally  process  server, 
j\illain  of  the  play.  Jlr.  Jfason,  too.  was 
';  lopx.'^ing  and  good  natured  as  O'Grady  i 
iiVi  Mr.  McCabe  was  a  menial  sergeant. 
•i\  is  said  that  n&xt  week  Miss  Valeska 
I  rin\>iU  will  positively  make  her  appear-  j 
\  as  "Sapho."  j 


STELLA  MAYHEW  HEADS 

BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Varied  Program  Given  at  Popular 

Vaudeville  House. 

Stella  Mnyhew  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  assisted  by 
Billle  Taylor.  The  star  of  the  Winter 
Garden  shows  is  as  great  a  favorite  as 
ever  in  Boston,  Judging  by  her  recep- 
tion yesterday.  Her  opening  song  told 
how  she  was  down  In  New  Roohello 
darning  hubby's  socks,  when  a  wicked 
i  manager  called  her  up  and  enticed  her 
'  away  from  her  beautiful  summer  home  | 
and  persuaded  her  to  play  a  couple  of  I 
weeks  in  vaudeville. 

Besides!  Mi.<!3  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Taylor,  , 
the  show  abounds  In  singing,  d.incing 
and  corned  v.    One  of  the   most  novel  . 
turns  on  the  bill  Is  the  futuri.st  dancing 
by  Gene  Hodgklns,  Mile.  Destrces  and 
their   company   of   seven,    Including  a  ] 
cubist  orchestra.    The  .settings  and  cos-  i 
tumes  arc  all  done  in  the  futurist  style.  . 
and  the  result  Is  one  of  the  oddest  and  j 
most    gorgeous    sets    seen    in    many  j 
months.    Other  features  of  the  bill  are  I 
George   McKay   and    Ottie    Ardine  In 
songs,    dancing    and    nonsense;  Ethel] 
MacDonough,  the  original  drummer  .girl  j 
of  the  Fadettes,  in  a  .series  of  songs  of  | 
yesterday  and  today;  the  Kratons,  hoop 
rollers;  Claude  Golden,  card  manipula- 
tor; WlUard  Slmms.  the  amateur  paper 
hanger  in  "Flinders'  Furnished  Flat"; 
Miller  and  Mack,  dancers,  .-ind  Heras 
and  Preston,  acrobats.    The  Pathe  News 
gives  the  usual  series  of  pictures. 

N.Y.nRMGETS 
CORT  THEATRE! 


Selwyn  &  Co.  Rename  House 
"Park  Square"  — Fred  E. 
Wright  Is  Local  Manager. 


Through  negotiations  concluded  yes- 
terday, Selwyn  &  Co.,  New  York  theat- 
rical producers,  have  come  into  control 
of  the  Cort  Theatre  in  Park  square, 
which  has  been  taken  over  from  John 
Cort,  who  built-the  structure.  The  new 
leessees-  will  re-chrlsttan  the  playhouse 
"The    Park    Square  Theatre." 

Charles  W.  Hayes,  of  New  York,  rep- 
resenting Selwyn  &  Co.,  who  have  long 
sought  a  Boston  theatre  in  which  to 
house  their  own  attractions,  arrived  in 
town  yesterday  and  took  possession  of 
:the  Park  Square.  Mr.  Hayes  announc- 
ed that  Fred  E.  Wright,  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  has  been  appointed 
b.y  the  Selwyns  as  resident  manager  of 
the  Park  Square  Theatre  and  has  al- 
ready entered  on  his  duties. 

The  Park  Square  is  to  be  renovated  and 
Its  auditorium  re-decorated  in  the  next 
ten  days,  and  Selwyn  &  Co.  will  begin 
their  regime  In  Boston  Monday  evening, 
Aug.  30,  when  they  will  present  at  the 
theatre  their  own  production  of  "Twin 
Beds,"  Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret 
Mayo's  farce,  which  is  being  brought 
here  directly  from  a  run  of  fifty  two 
weeks  In  New  York  city.  "Tw'in  Beds" 
will  be  presented  here  by  the  entire 
original  cast,  which  includes.  Madge 
Kennedy,  Ray  Cox,  John  Westley,  Leo 
Carrillo,  John  Cumberland,  Alice  John 
and  Jane  Seymour. 

Since  the  success  of  their  first  stage 
venture  "Within  the  Law,"  at  the  Ma- 
jestic, two  years  ago,  Selwyn  &  Co. 
have  been  understood  to  be  seeking  a 
Boston  playhouse.  The  record-breaking 
popularity  of  their  second  offering,  "Un- 
der Cover,"  which  ran  a  season  at  the 
Plymouth  a  year  ago.  Increased  this  de- 
termination. 

Following  the  run  of  "Twin  Beds"  at 
the  Park  Square,  Selwyn  &  Co.  are  to 
present  there  "Under  Fire,"  Rol  Copp- 
1  er  Megruc's  new  European  war  play,  by 
the  author  of  "Under  Cover,"  and  which 
I  was  successfully  produced  in  New  York 
I  last  week  ;  "Rolling  Stones."  Elgar  Sel- 
wyn's  new  comedy,  which  is  now  at  the 
Harris  Theatre,   New   York ;  Margaret 
lUington  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  latest 
'  play.  "The  Lie,"  which  ran  all  last  season 
I  on  Broadway,  and  "The  .Show  Shop." 
{  James   Forbes"   new  comedy,  featuring 
Zelda  Sears  and  George  Sidney,  which 
also  comes  here  from  a  long  New  York 
engagement. 


,city  More  than  3.So.0fMi  ,„i-.'-..n.s  hav» 
seen  the  production  Bince  it  came  to  the 
Tremont  Theatre. 


"THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION" 
ENGAGEMENT  IS  EXTENDED 

The  photoplay  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 

j  tion,"  will  continue  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre until  Saturday.  Sept.  4.    The  man- 

'  agers  planned  to  remove  the  Griffith 
spectacle  at  the  end  of  the  present  week, 
but  the  continued  demand  for  tickets 
caused  them  to  extend  the  engagement 
into  next  month.    Other  plays  booked  to 

:  open  Labor  Day.  Sept.  fi.  and  in  the 
weeks  that   follow,  preclude  a  further 

'  extension  of  time. 

The  photoplay  had  its  324th  perform- 
ance in   Boston  last  night.    This  sur- 


Old  Franklin  Place. 

There  Is  a  description   of  Franklin 
Placo  In  Jacob  Abbott  s  "Marco  Paul 
In  Boston,"  which  was  first  published, 
we  believe.  In  1853.  Marco  and  Mr.  For- 
ester while  sojourning  in  Boston  board- 
ed m  Franklin  street.    "Franklin  Place 
is  a  continuation  of  Franklin  street.  In 
Franklin  Place  the  line  of  houses  is 
straight  upon  one  side,  and  curved,  like 
a  crescent  on  the  other.      This  makes 
the  space  between  the  houses  very  wide, 
much  wider  than  Is  necessary  for  a 
street.   They  have  accordingly  inclosed 
a  part  of  this  space  and  planted  trees 
and  shrubbery  In  It.    The  inclosure  Is 
long  and  narrow,  and  extends  up  and 
down  the  place  In  the  mlddh,  of  It.  and 
has  a  paved  street  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  inclosure  and  the  houses.  The 
inclosure  !s  surrounded   by  a  sort  of 
l-ence  or  paling,  and  it  P'^^ents  ajery 
agreeable  appearance  a.s  seen  fom  the 
windows    of    the    surrounding  hou»..8. 
and,  in  fact.  It  makes  F>-a">J»"  Z^'^^' 
in  the  summer  season,  one  of  the  most 
alluring  streets  in  Boston  to  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger."  ...  « 

It  was  under  the  shrubbery  of  this 
inclosure  that  Marco  hid  the  fishing  pole 
he  bought  When  he  should  have  bought 
a  flageolet.  Do  boys  today  read  of 
Marco's  adventures  in  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  in  Maine,  in  Vermont 
and  at  the  Springfield  Armory?  Ihey 
should,  and  not  only  for  the  "elements 
of  a  salutary  moral  Influence"  that  the 
author  "endeavored  to  infuse"  into  his 
narrative. 

A  Note  on  Pineapples. 

The  pineapple  is  now  sold  in  London  at 
the  cheapest  rate  within  living  memory, 
they  say.    Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter, 
tells  of  a  Mr.  Pennlcoat  showing  hlxn  a 
"most  curious  and  delightful  picture."  { 
It  represented  Rose,  the  royal  gardener, 
presenting  the  first  pineapple  raised  In  i 
England  to  Charles  II.    Walpole  says  • 
the  likeness  of  the  King  Is  the  best  he 
ever  saw.   He  says  nothin.g  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  pineapple  was  painted. 
Charles  Is  In  "brown,  lined  with  orange, 
and  many  black  ribbons,  a  large  flapped 
hat,  dark  wig,  not  tied  up,  nor  yet  bushy, 
a  point  cravat,  no  waistcoat,  and  a  tas- 
pelled  handkerchief  hanging  from  a  low 
pocket."  Th^  monarch's  face  is  "cheer- 
ful, goodhumored,  and  very  sensible." 
We  should  have  preferred  a  picture  of 
Charles  eating  the  pineapple. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  the  pineapple  as  an  archi- 
tectural ornament.  Copper  pineapples 
about  five  feet  high  are  on  the  towers  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Wren's  original  design 
for  the  church  shows  an  enormous  pine- 
apple in  place  pf  the  dome.  ' 

In  our  boyhood,  prudent  parents  looked 
unkindly  on  the  pineapple.  They  thought 
it  chippy  and  indigestible.    It  is  seldom 
served   in    its   perfection.  Preserved, 
}t  is  treated  with  too  much  sugar,  and 
when  it  is  put  on  the  table  freshly  cut, 
j  housewives  usually  sugar  it  too  freely, 
i  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  be- 
'  nighted  beings  who  put  sugar  on  musk- 
i  melons. 

^ou^  2.  /  /  /'   

 Legal  Notices 

I  NOTIOK  OF  S.^LK. 

,  Commonwealth   Tnist   Company   of  Boston, 
r  lassachusptta.  .is  it  is  tnistw?  under  a  moi  t- 
'  age  or  deed  of  tnist  dated  July  1.  1912.  re- 
■oided  July  3.  1912.  In  the  •ofTic'e  of  the  City 
Clerk  of  Bustuii.  M.issacUusettts.  in  Records  of 
Mortgages,  Bool;  1200. -Pase  .•!21.  and  evented 
by  Boston  IXcrald.  Incoirporastiit   (a  Mass:achu- 
I  .setts  corporation  havluu  a  usual  place  of  basl- 
ness  at  1*1  Tremout  .itn-pct.  Boston.  iMassaclia- 
setts).  to  secure  uii  isnuf  of  ISvc-iitT-Ycar  t'lve 
Per   Cent.    Refund  iiiK    Bonds   of   said  Boston 
Herald.  Incorporated,  hereby  slves  notice  that 
default  has  been  made  in  tbe  payment  of  semi- 
annual Interest  due  on  the  bonds  secured  by 
said  mortgage,  and  tliut  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visionn  of  Section   A  ot  Article  IV.   of  said 
.Mortgage,  it  will  sell  as  an  entirety  free  and 
dlschiirgctl    from    all    liens    exo^ot  miiulcipal 
taxes  wblch  ha.«c  accaiied  since  April  i  1915 
at  public  auction  to  tbe  liigbest  bidder  "at  tbe 
office  ot  Ibe  Treasuijer  ot  sai.l  Jlo.stou  Herald 
Incorporated.    171    Tremont    -sirei.t.  Boston" 
.Jlassacbuscits.    on    Tuesday,'   Si'ptcmber  h' 
1915.  at  teu  o'clock  in  tbe  forenoon    for  the 
enrorcemcnt  ot  the  security  or  the  bonds  se- 
cured by  said  mot<tgage.  an  tbe  property  ot 
whatever  clescriptlom  and  wheresoever  situated 
of  said  Boston  H/  rald.   Incorporated,  subject 
to  said  mortgage,  except  cash  on  bond  and  in  j 
banks,   including   nil  tbe  Koods  and  chattels, 
merchandise,  maclilnery,  fui-nlture.  fixtures  and  I 
equipment  ot  every  name  and  nature  wbatso-  I 
ever  then  owned  by  said  Boston  Herald.  In-  I 
corporated.   and.  used  in  connection  with  its  ' 
business  contaiued  ita  the  buildings  numbered  I 
11.  13.   13.   IT   and,  Ifj  .wery  street    Boston,  I 
Massachusetts,  and  171  Tremout  street,  Boston  I 
Massachusetts,   totfether  with  tlie  goodwill  oc  1 
ISoston  Herald.  lacotpotated.  all  its  copyrights  1 
and  trademarks,  its  Associated  press  francblaea  I 
and  rights,  its.  choses  In  action,  including  lt.<  ; 
accounts  receiyable  and  leasehold  interests,  the 
right  to  tbe  -name  "The  Bostou  Herald"  nud  ' 
"Bontou  HerjBld''  and  the  right  to  the  namu  I 
■•'tbe   Bo»t<«i   Traveler"    anri    "-Boston   Trav-  ' 
tier,"  aud  tho  right  to  tbe  rents,  assets  in- 
come, prod  Jct  and  profits  thereof,  and  all'  the 
estate,   rigtit,  title,  interest  or  clalni  whatso- 
ever as  well  In  law  as  in  eqirtty  of  said  Bos- 
ton Ilcraiil,  Incorporated,  lu  and  to  the  same 


which  BPfla  Boston  Ileralil.  Incorporatrd.  now 
has  or  ions  hereafter  acquire  lu  and  to  the 
aforesaVU  property  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thareoC'.  , 

No  bid  shall  he  received  from  any  bidder 
who  »haU  not  Biat  deiKmll  with  tho  undersigned 
tniyAee  thirty  thousand  dollars  (».;0.iX)Ui  lu 
ci*h  or  In  a  clirck  certified  by  national  bank 
(W  trust  conipauv  situated  In  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton Massachusetts,  or  In  the  ritj-  of  New 
Vi.rk  New  York,  to  bo  forfeited  by  tho  bidder 
t'l  whom  tho  property  I"  sold  If  such  bidder 
:  fa.ll  to  mails  good  his  bid  as  pr«vided  by  the 
tarma  ot  the  lole  hereinafter  si't  ftirth. 

The  cash  or  ccrtllled  clueks  «i  deposited 
will  be  ntnrned  to  all  uosucoersful  bidders 
I  at  tbe  coBClnslon  I'f  Ibe  sale  and  will  he 
cPeWlted  t*  the  Buccemful  blddefr  a«  p«rt  I»«7- 
luitnt  of  the  pun  hasc  pri<.'e. 
^Tlie  terra*  of  the  sal*  are  ten  per  cent. 
f\D%t  (tt  tho  purchase  prico  In  easb  to  Im' 
Ijald  at  the  time  of  tbe  «al«  and  the  balance 
'in  cash  on  the  tender  of  l^ue  Trustee's  deed 
^Jr  the  propertv  sold,  racepi  that  as  prorMed 
lu  Section  8  of  Article  IV.  of  said  Mortgage 
any  purchaser  at  such  w/le  may  In  paying  the 
purchase  money  turn  In  7jny  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons  secured  by  said  Jfortijage  of  Jvtly  1. 
1S*12.  in  lieu  cf  cash  J.o  the  aniouut  which 
shall  upon  distribution  "of  the  net  proceeds  ot 
such  sale  be  payable  tl  lereon. 

The  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  tlro»  to 
time  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustee.  (X>M- 
^10^'WKALTH  I'KrS'I'  fOMPA.NV,  Trustee 
under  the  aforesaid  Mkn  tgage  of  Boston  Herald. 
lnidri»orated.  dated  .TiUy  U  1912.  By  UEOKOK 
S.  .MUMFORD.  Presldlent.  30  Congress  street, 
Boston.  .Mnsnocbu.sctta.  (iaston.  Rjiovv  &  Sal- 
tonstall.  Solicitors  for  the  Trustee.  Shawmut 
V.ank  buildlna.  Bo8t<«i.  Massachusetts. 
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WILBUR  THEATRE— Opening  of  the 
season.  "Nobody  Home,"  a  musical  play 
in  two  acts  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Paul 
Rubens.  Music  by  Jerome  Kerr.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Marbury-Comstock  com- 
pany.   First  performance  in  Boston. 

Maurice  Tom  Graves 

Hell  Boy  Qiientin  Tod 

Holando  D'Amorinl  Charles  Judels 

Mrs.  D'.\morlnl  Maude  Odell 

Vernon- Popple  .Nigel  Barrle 

Violet  Brinton  Laura  Hamilton 

"The  Pippin,"  a  show  girl.. Alison  McBaln 

Lucille,    Tony's   personal  manager  

Lillian  .-Mien 

Jack  Kenyon  George  I.vdecker 

Miss  "Tony"  Miller  Adje  Rowland 

Dolly  Dip  Helen  Clarke 

"Freddy"  Popple,  of  IppU-ton.  England. 

Lawrence  Grosamith 

Piatt.  Freddy's  man-servant  Carl  Lyle 

An  Interior  Decorator  Tom  Graves 

Havelock  Page  Queniln  Tod 

The  season  opened  auspiciously  at  the 
Wilbur  Tfieatre  last  evening  with  "No- 
body Home,"  an  American  version  by 
Guy  Bolton  of  an  English  inusical  com- 
edy, libretto  by  Paul  Uubens. 

It  is  said  that  the  piece  was  known 
abroad  as  "Mr.  Popple  ot  Ippleton,"  A 
note  inlthe  program  Informed  the  audi- 
ence that  Charles  Dickens  used  the 
phrase,  "Nobody  Home,"  in  "Nicholas 
Nlckleby,"  and  that  he  no  doubt  took 
the  expression  from  one  of  Pope's  epi- 
grams, paraphrased  by  Cowper.  Thus 
it  may  be  called  classic  slang.  | 

The  piece  is  entertaining  and  the  pre-  I 
vailing  characteristic  of  the  perform-  \ 
ance  an  extreme  neatness  which  ofteij  \ 
I  approaches  elegance.  It  Is  true  that  the 
plot  is  wraithlike.  The  first  act  concerns 
;  the  manner  and  customs  of  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Blitz.    Here.  Rolando  D'Amo- 
rinl. a  confirmed  amorist,  guarded  by  a 
jealous  wife;  Vernon  PoppJe.  a  dapper 
society  dancer;  Violet  Brinton,  the  gos- 
pel-eyed object  of  his  adoration;  Miss 
Tony  Miller  of  the  Winter  Garden,  her 
suitor,  Jack  Kenyon,  and  her  manager, 
Lucille,  meet,  quarrel,  make  love  and 
otherwise  disport  themselves. 

Thither,  too,  comes  Freddy  Popple, 
Vernon's  brother  from  Ippleton,  accom- 
panied by  his  man.  Piatt,  the  assist- 
ant manager,  looks  upon  the  country- 
man, ingenuous  and  talkative,  with  a 
cold,  forbidding  stare,  but  though  the 
hotel  is  full,  Miss  Miller  will  be  happy 
to  lend  him'  her  flat.  This  generosity 
provides  an  excuse  for  the  second  act. 
Mr.  Freddy  Popple  makes  himself  at 
hQme,  receives  continuou.sly,  and  other- 
wise entertains  his  friends  and  adjusts 
their  difficulties. 

All  this,  however,  serves  to  introduce 
charming  musical  numbers,  dialogue 
that  is  crisp  and  unexpected,  bits  of 
fooling  by  the  comedians,  and  delightful 
dancing. 

The  play  is  mounted  in  unusual  and 
beautiful  taste  by  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe. 
'The  color  scheme  of  both  first  and  sec- 
ond acts  is  original  and  delightful.  The 
costumes  are  new,  surprising,  but  not 
eccentric;  charming  in  design  and  in 
color  effects.  They  are  worn  gracefully 
by  young  women,  who  are  comely  and 
at  ease,  not  self-conscious  and  aggrres- 
slve. 

Mr.  Grossmith's  comedy  is  refreshingby 
reason  of  its  lishtness,  its  good  nature, 
its  quiet  drollery.  He  enjoys  his  own 
performance,  but  not  in  a  self-con- 
gratulatory manner.  Then  there  is  his 
monologue  in  the  second  act.  Charles 
Judels  and  Tom  Graves  further  con- 
tribute to  the  general  hilarity,  each  in 
his  own  familiar  fashion. 

Miss  Rowland  is  captivating  as  Tony 
Miller.  She  combines  audacity  with 
jov  in  living.  Singin.g,  speaking,  acting 
significantly,  she  is  light-footed  and 
has  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Her 
saiety  is  contagious  and  she  san^  "The 
Magic  Melody,"  the  most  ingratiating 
number  in  the  piece,  with  spirit  .\nd 
archness. 

There  was  charming  dancing  by  Tnd 
and  Clarke,  nor  should  the  blond  and 
bacchanlic  young  woman  who  shares 
Mr.  Barrie's  number,  "Keep  Moving," 
bs  overlooked. 

Pctween  the  act?  models  from  Hick- 
sons  exhibited  the  latest  fashions,  de- 
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iimrely  parading  up 
aisles. 

A  very  large  audience  was  evidently 
'  ntertained,  while  Miss  Marbury  may 
1  11  feel  encouraeed  to  continue  her 
tlvlties  In  the  direction  of  musical 
inedy  production. 


Nat  M.  Wills,  "the  happy  tramp,"  !• 
back  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  thl« 
week,  headingr  a  vavidcvlUe  bill  that  il 
strong  enough  to  make  one  forget  the 
humidity  and  other  little  annoyances. 
He  romped  on  the  stage  yesterday 
afternoon,  wearing  the  usual  white 
linen  Prince  Albert,  and  funny  little 
straw  hat  perched  on  a  tousled  wig, 
and  told  a  number  of  mirthful  stories 
in  his  inimitable  way.  He  closed  his 
act  with  several  new  parodies,  and  all 
told  made  the  big  hit  of  the  show. 

Second  in  Importance  was  a  troup* 
of  Mexican  troubadors,  known  as  the 
Great  Bell  family.  It  consists  of  nine 
brotliers  and  sisters,  three  of  whom  are 
attractive  senoritas  who  sing  well  and 
dauice  with  the  spirit  for  which  the 
Mexicans  are  famed.  Other  member* 
of  the  family  play  several  odd  instru- 
ments. 

Windsor  McCay.  the  comic  artist, 
who  draws  the  "Dreams  of  the  Rarebit 
Plend,"  and  "Little  Nemo  in  Slumber- 
land,"  makes  several  funny  sketches, 
and  introduces  a  novjlty  motion  picture 
that  was  photographed  from  his  work. 
There  Is  also  a  trained  elephant,  "Mary 
Ellen,"  which  appeals  particularly  to 
the  jounger  element  in  the  audience. 

Others  include  Mazie  King,  the  girl 
who  danced  down  the  stairs  of  the  met- 
ropolitan tower  in  New  York  on  her 
toes,  and  her  paitner.  Tyler  Brooke, 
in  some  military  dances;  Frances  Nord- 
strom and  William  i'inkham,  in  a 
quaint  comedy,  "All  Wrong";  Tony 
Hunting  and  Corinne  Frances,  in  "The 
L.OV0  Lozenge";  Augusta  Glose,  with  a 
novel  piaaologue;  Binns  and  Hart,  and 
a  special  motion  picture  drama,  en- 
titled, "A  Twentieth  Century  Court- 
ship," in  which  several  thousand  Bo»- 
tonians,  including  Gov.  Walsh,  Mayor 
Curley.  and  otlior  notables  appear. 


CLERGYMEN  WITNESS 

PRODUCTION  OF  PLAY 

Attend  Special  Invitation  Perform- 
ance at  the  Shubert. 

Clergymen,  representing  nearly  all  the 
denominations  in  Boston  witnessed  the 
special  invitation  performance  of  "Ex- 
perience" at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last 
night.  Practically  all  the  seats  on  the 
floor  and  In  the  lower  boxes  wer6  filled. 
Several  large  parties  of  first  nlghters 
and  critics  from  out  of  town  were  pres- 
ent. In  the  audience  also  were  many 
public  officers. 

The  management  of  the  Shubert  had 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  per- 
formance and  the  comments  of  the  audi- 
ence that  filed  out  of  the  theatre  after 
the  curtain  descended  on  the  last  of  the 
10  episodes  of  the  play  were  favorable 
enough  to  warrant  the  prediction  of  a 
heartv  welcome  to  a  play  that  is  unique 
among  modern  theatrical  productions. 
The  serving  of  refreshments  In  the  lobby 

in  the  Intervals  between  episodes  gave 

the  performance  the  semblance  of  a 

social  function. 
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SHrBERT  THEATRE— "Experience." 
a  modern  morality  play  In  three  acts 
and  10  episodes,  by  George  V.  Hobart. 

If"  May  MoManu* 

VZ,„ ......Ernest  nienrtlnnlnK 

i„li  ViAn  John  Todd 

^AD  •rlcSce .'.  ..  ...  .William  IngenioU 

riV^/uro. .  .■.•.'.The  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Morton  llorne 


Opportunity  A^JI,« 

ylliL  Harriett  Millrr 

,  ."   .  . ..  .MadHaln  Howard 

f.„„slon   Florence  Short 

«>„lX.'.V.V.  :  Charles  A.  Stov.naon 

ivnrk  John  Todd 

("„uch::::;:::.".:;:::.v  -biv 

Vi„iitr  Doris  Moore 

P, ".r.riT  William  Dunont 

>rakoKf,ift:::.";.v.v.v...'.  ocorg..  t.  Meecu 

D„l,„lon  Harry  Bnchnnan 

"Experience"  was  first  presented  as  a 
sketch  at  a  Lambs  Gambol  in  the  spring 
of  1914  with  William  Elliott  In  the  part 
of  Youth.  In  its  present  form  the  piece 
Is  a  spectacular  panorama  of  lite,  a 
broadly  planned  variety  show  including 
allegory,  romance,  vaudeville  and  melo- 
drama. 

Youth  farewells  Love  an^  Hope  and 
goes  out  into  the  Big  World  with  Ambi- 
tion who,  by  the  way,  is  dressed  In 
khaki. 

In  the  Street  of  Vacillation  he  meets 
Experience,  who  will  afterwards  be  his 
companion,  disregards  the  call  of  Op-> 
portunity  and  accepts  Pleasure's  invita- 
tion to  an  evening  in  the  Primrose  Path 


Here  Pleasure  is  hostess.  Touth  en- 
counters, Gush.  Wealth,  Snob, ,  Excite- 
ment, Song,  Fashion,  Beauty,  Slander. 
Deceit  and  other  worthies.  He  Is  deaf 
to  Passion's  bold  entreaties,  for  he  is 
not  wholly  forgetful  of  Love,  and  turns 
instead  to  Intoxication  for  comfort. 

Youth  leaves  the  Corridors  of  Chance 
penniless.  He  is  snubbed  by  Pleasure, 
Beauty,  Style  and  their  friends  In  the 
Street  of  Disillusion.  Work  offers  him 
aid  but  he  prefers  to  look  for  sinecure. 
He  is  pursued  by  Poverty  in  the  House 
of  Last  Resort,  where  he  Is  a  waiter.  I 
In  the  Street  of  Remorse,  Delusion  i 
urges  forgetfulness  and  takes  him  to ' 
the  House  of  Lost  Souls.  Only  Crime 
can  help  him  to  procure  the  drug  he  now 
craves  but.  outside  a  church  In  the 
Street  of  Forgotten  Days,  a  familiar 
hymn  reminds  Youth  of  his  mother.  He 
dismisses  Crime  and  staggers  back  to 
Love,  whose  welcome  waits  for  him. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  populari- 
ty of  this  play  which  comes  to  Boston 
with  a  record  of  nine  months'  run  In 
New  York.  Messrs.  Elliott,  Comstock 
and  Gest  have  produced  the  piece  In  a 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  manner.  There  i 
is  much  to  please  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
for  appropriate  incidental  music  has 
been  contributed  by  Messrs.  Bendix  and 
Heln.  Then  there  Is  the  personal  and 
sentimental  appeal  of  the  allegory. 

The  scene  in  the  Primrose  Path  Is  ap- 
propriately garish.  Wine  flowrf  freely. 
The  Joyous  company  Is  strikingly  at- 
tired. 'The  gambling  house,  the  cabaret 
and  the  dope  den,  however,  these  scenes 
are  the  most  Interesting,  the  most  real- 
istic and  create  the  deepest  Impression,  i 
For  these  scenes,  alone,  the  spectator 
willingly  endures  the  platitudes  spoken 
by  Experience,  otherwise  a  dignified 
walking-gentleman.  ^ 

There  are  many  charming  natural 
touches  throughout  the  play.  At  times 
Mr.  Hobart  shows  astuteness  and  a 
sense  of  humor  in  the  drawing  of  char- 
acter. This  Is  true  in  the  case  of 
Wealth,  IMeasure,  Grouch,  Frailty,  Work, 
whose  "Missus"  is  content  and  whose 
sons  are  Job,  Position,  Employment, 
Profession  and  Sinecure.  Youth,  too, 
with  its  ideals,  dreams,  ambitions.  Its 
eagerness  for  experience  and  the  re- 
sulting disappointments  and  disillusions 
la  cleverly  portrayed. 

The  play  was  excellently  acted.  Mr. 
Glendlnning  was  wholly  admirable  as 
Youth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  better  performance.  Mr.  Glendlnning 
himself  has  the  advantage  of  being 
young.  Ho  is  a  romantic  actor  of 
marked  talent  and  large  achievement. 
Plncethedaysof  Pierrot  in  "Prunella"  his 
art  has  mellowed.  His  fervor  has  gained 
in  intensity,  is  now  better  controlled. 
Gifted  with  a  fine  speaking  voice  ho  Is 
not  deaf  to  the  beauty  of  the  English 
language.  His  diction  is  musical,  his 
i  enunciation  delightfully  clear,  he  has  no 
mannerisms  of  speech.  Mr.  Glendlnning, 
I  too,  has  the  climactic  yet  he 
is  always  in  the  picture,  he 
does  not  break  suddenly  Into  melo- 
drama. Sensitive,  endowed  with  Imagl. 
nation,  his  conception  of  the  part  Is 
well  sustained.  From  the  time  when 
Youth  light-heartedly  turns  from  Love 
to  seek  fame  and  fortune  until  he  re- 
turns, chastened  and  with  bowed  head, 
to  her  comforting  arms,  Mr.  Glendlnning 
lost  none  of  the  finer  moments  in  the 
swiftly  succeeding  scenes.  His  song  In 
the  cabaret  was  charmingly  sung.  It 
was  Youth,  himself,  singing.  There  was 
no  thought  of  a  well-known  actor  sud- 
denly bursting  into  song. 

Other  members  of  the  company  were 
efficient.  Miss  Moore,  who  for  a  time 
replaced  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  In  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart,"  attracted  attention  by 
her  clever  and  sympathetic  perform- 
ance as  Frailty.  The  blond  prettyness 
of  Mrs.  Horne  was  suited  to  the  role 
of  Pleasure.  Miss  Parker  was  seductive 
as  Intoxication  and  piquant  as  Illiterate. 
Mr.  IngersoU  read  the  lines  of  Experi- 
ence with  discretion.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  a  bland  Wealth. 

A  very  large,  deeply  interested  and 
appreciative  audience  crowded  the 
theatre  on  Saturday  night,  the  occasion 
of  the  first  public  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. After  the  second  act  Mr.  Glen- 
dlnning Introduced  the  author  of  all  his 
"trials  and  tribulations."  while  Mr. 
Hobart  remarked:  "Experience  has 
taught  me  never  to  make  a  speech." 


quity.   Then  there  Is  the  suBplci.vii.s 
bivnd,  the  Inevitable  artist,  the  garrui  - 
maid. 

But  flat  dwellers  will  not  alone  enjoy, 
the  breezy  farce  which  opened  the  sea-l 
sen  at  the  Park  Square,  formerly  the' 
C'ort  Theatre,  last  evening.  It  Is  ex-; 
cellent  entertainment,  ingeniously  con-' 
trived  and  written  with  an  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  as  well  aa  a  sense 
of  humor. 

There  are  many  men  who,  like  Harry 
Hawkins,   wish   to  lead  a  quiet  life. 
They    are    domestic,    retiring.  Their 
wives  however,  soon  know  everyone  In 
the  building.    The  Intimacy,  sometimes 
based  on  a  peculiarly  feminine  capacity 
for  borrowing  and  lending,  grows.  Pre- 
texts arise.    The  details  of  the  various 
households  are  soon  common  talk.  Com- 
ments and  comparisons  result.  Each 
event   is   attended   with  exasperating 
publicity.    In  some  cases,  where  there 
has  been  long  association,  flat  dwellers 
in  the  same  building  become  as  a  clan. 
Let  the  member  of  a  household  be  of- 
fenced,  the  news  travels  like  wildfire 
and  the  whole  building  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive I 
SIgnora  Monti  does  not  believe  In  twin 
beds.    Balzac  In    his    "Physlologle  du 
Marlage,"  agrees  with  her  and  adds  in- 
structive and  enlightening  pages.  Sig- 
ner Monti  gave  them  to  her  as  an  an- 
niversary present,  which  was  in  Itself  a 
doubtful   compliment.     MonU,  himself, 
had  been  rescued  by  her  from  a  cabaret 
of  Brooklyn.    Her  Indefatigable  efforts 
had  caused  him  to  become  a  celebrated 
tenor,  earning  $2000  nightly,  and  sighed 
for  by  ladies.    Her  aim  Is  to  keep  him 
out  of  breach  of  promise  suits.  Lately, 
however,  he  has  shown  alarming  symp- 
toms.   He  Is   fussy  about  her  figure, 
quarrels  over  his  food,  and  displays  a 
continuous  desire  to  sing  the  aria  from 
"Pagllaccl."    Mrs.   Monti  is  wise.  She 
knows  her  man.    She  suspects  the  fas- 
cinating and  newly  married  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins in  the  flat  below.    Mr.  Hawkins, 
too,  shows  signs  of  nervousness.  The. 
psychological   moment  has  arrived  to, 
move.  ~        .       ^  .^.t 

Secretly  Mrs.  Monti  carries  oil  her, 
husband  to  a  new  flat  where  as  Bllas  I 
Jones  he  Is  to  lead  a  life  less  open . 
to  temptation.  Secretly,  too,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, carries  off  his  pretty  wife  from 
the  foreigner's  alluring  ways,  but  un- 
fortunately It  Is  to  the  same  building 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Monti.  To  smooth  the 
difficulties  of  the  moving  Mr.  Hawkins 
consents,  much  against  his  will,  to  the 
purchase  of  twin  beds.  Then  trouble 
begins. 

Monti  Is  restless  and  stays  out  at 
night    While  Mr.   Hawkins  Is  at  his 
club,  the  tenor  mistakes  the  flat  and 
surprises    the    horrified    and  quaking 
Blanche  when  she  goes  over  to  awaken 
her    husband    In  the    morning.  Mr. 
Hawkins  returns.    There  Is  confusion 
and  wild  attempts  are  made  to  Induce 
.  Monti  to  depart.    But  his  head  Is  bad 
j  and  he  only  succeeds  in  hiding  in  one 
'  place  after  another  until  Mrs.  Monti 
1  finally  discovers  and  drags  him  oft  while 
Mr.  Hawkins  berates  his  youthful  wife. 
I    The, first  two  acts  are  swiftly  moving 
The  third  might  bear  a  little  pruning 
for  here  the  episodes  repeat  each  other. 
The  dialogue  Is  crisp  and  there  are 
many  clever  unexpected  twists  that  pro- 
voke spontaneous  amusement. 

Miss  Kennedy's  art  has  matured  since 
she  was  demure  as  Little  Miss  Brown. 
She  Is  still  charming,  guileless,  wholly 
unaffected.  Mr.  Westley  played  Haw- 
kins with  manliness.  Mr.  CarrlUo,  who 
replaced  Mr.  Judels  as  Monti,  was  suffi- 
ciently temperamental  and  exuberant. 
His  disrobing  act  was  not  exaggerated 
I  and  his  countenance  often  glowed  wlfli 
1  the  vanity  of  the  genuine  singing  man. 
Miss  Cox,  stalwart  and  deep  voiced,  as 
Mrs.  Monti,  made  the  most  of  a  fat  part 
and  spoke  her  lines  with  fine  aplomb  but 
"without  vulgarity.  Miss  John  played  the 
part  of  Norah,  a  tactless  maid  with  a 
rich  brogue,  which  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  her,  and  with  quiet  humor 

A  large  audience  laughed  heartily  and 
was  evidently  entertained. 


I    PARK    SQUARE  THEATRE-"Twin 
I  Beds,"  a  farce  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  | 
Salisbury   Field  and  Margaret  Mayo.  I 
First  performance  In  Boston. 

I  Blanrhp  Hawkins  Madge  K'noeC^  I 

'signer  Monti  V"' ,9-'"?'"' 

Hurrv  Hawldns  John  \\  ostlcy 

Slcntira  .Monti  Ray  Cox 

Norah   -  ....Alice  John 

Amamla  Davis  VL''*?,*  S^fy^o"' 

Andrew  I-arkln  John  Cumberland 

To  the  flat  dwellers,  those  versed  In 
the  Inexor.mble  lack  of  privacy,  the  con- 
tinuous performance  of  interfering 
neighbors,  "Twin  Beds"  will  be  a  de- 
light. Scenes  from  life  are  reproduced 
with  photographic  realism  and  in  an 
I  irresistibly  amusing  fashion.  There  is 
I  the  doubting  sweetheart,  the  Jealous 
..  r,,    1    -h  f,  ;,rfiil  of  dangerous  propln- 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Edwin  Arden, 
and  the  Majestic  Players  In  "Today,"' 
a  play  In  four  acts,  by  George  Broad- 
hurst  and  Abraham  S.  Schromer.  Th^ 

cast: 

Frederick  Wagner  ^Edwln  Ardcu 

llelnrloh  Wajner  ^^f^.l* 

A  butlfr     .   Albert  Bern 

Ml y  Wnsner  Kathorlne  Towei 

I  Knima  Wagner  Marie  Landei 

'  Mra.  Garland  -  Margaret  Uoblusou 

Mrs.  Farlngdon  -Kose 

X.  maid...  Kenc'!  Johnaoi^ 

The  Broadhurst-Schromer  drama  la 
'  not  only  trur'te  20th  century  life;  It  1^ 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  story  ha^ 
been  enacted  In  every  metropolitan  city. 
The  piece  Is  frankly  melodramatic;; 
there  are  many  strong  emotional  scenes 
and  there  is  a  delightful  blending  ofl 
comedy  that  is  never  obtrusive  and, 
takes  Its  place  logically  In  the  unwind- 
ing of  the  story.  The  characters  are, 
themselves  free  from  exaggeration, 
though  one  might  doubt  that  Frederick,  i 
the  husband,  could  have  exercised  soj 
much  patience  in  the  beginning.  But 
without  this  oharacterlstlo,  of  course 
there  would  have  been  no  play. 

Lily  Wagner,  shallow  to  an  extreme. 
Is  the  pampered  wife  of  Frederick  Wag- , 
ner.  The  elder  Wagners,  happy  In  the 
twilight  of  their  life,  complete  a  delight- ; 
tul  domestic  picture.  Frederick  meets 
business  reverses  and  they  must  take, 
a  flat;  I.lly  must  yield  her  Jewels  that 
they  mnv  \  0  turnert  Into  each.   The  wife  i 


Fhe  finds  solace  as  well  as  Irony  In  th 
.  hatter  of  Mrs.  Garland,  who  views  lit 
along  the  currents  of  least  reslstanc 
and  talks  entertainingly  of  the  financial 
assistance  she  receives  from  her  gentle- 
man "friend." 

I41y,  goaded  to  desperation  at  ner 
modest  apparel,  rebels.    She  will  take 
things  In  her  own  hands.    She  sits  for 
expensive  pictures,  purchases  an  expen- 
sive wardrobe  and  Is  chlded  by  the  par- 
ents of  Frederick.     Seizing  the  Inter- 
ference as  an  excuse,  she  orders  the. 
aged  people  from  her  home.  Frederick 
arrives,  stands  by  his  parents  and  stern- 
ly rebukes  his  wife.    Bu^  the  speech  of 
Mrs.  Garland  beckons  her  on ;  she  vlslu 
the  shady  apartment  of  Mrs.  Faringdon. 
Business  now   recovers  for  Frederick, 
and  one  of  his  clients  is  the  owner  of 
Mrs.  Faringdon's  apartment.    He  calls 
there  to  renew   tfce  lease,  and.  Inci- 
dentally, caution  the  lady  to  use  more 
discretion.     He  sees  his  wife's  picture 
on  the  table;  he  admires  the  subject, 
and  Mrs.  Faringdon  arranges  a  meeting 
between  husband  and  wife.    The  latter. 
In  the  dark,  is  enthusiastic  In  the  em- 
brace of  her  husband ;  the  lights  are 
turned  on  ;  there  Is  an  agonizing  screech ; 
Frederick  drags  hfs  wife  off  stage  and 
kills  her  "because  he  loved  her." 

Edwin  Arden  held  himself  In  fine  re- 
serve as  the  husband,  there  was  a  logi- 
cal working  up  to  the  emotional  scenes. 
He  nicely  differentiated  his  affections 
for  his  wife,  mother  and  father.  There 
was  always  the  evidence  of  a  well 
schooled  actor  In  his  repose.  He  could 
read  his  emotional  scenes  without  being 
melodramatic. 

Katherine  Tower's  conception  of  Ltty 
Wagner  was  a  well  rounded  one.  For  a 
woman  of  small  physique  she  rose  with 
authority  In  her  emoUonal  lines.  Nor 
did  she  mistake  hysteria  for  emotion. 
Her  attempted  eviction  of  her  husband's 
people  was  cattish,  her  speeich  Incisive, 
\itriollo.  Caught  in  the  apartment  by 
her  husband,  her  despair  and  fright 
were  Intensified  to  the  point  of  holding 
her  audience  spellbound. 

Charles  Greene  as  Helnrioh  Wa«ner 
end  Marie  Lander  as  Emma  Wagner 
furnished  much  delightful  comedy  as 
well  aa  many  pulls  on  the  heartstrings. 
The  Mrs.  Garland  of  Margaret  Robinson 
was  convincing  In  speech  as  well  as 
action,  and  she  lived  out  her  theory 
that  "honesty  went  out  with  hoop- 
skirts." 


I  Patrons  of  B,  B\  Keith's  TheatA-^r« 
treated  to  an  e»peolally  good  Wll  last 
nlfht,  the  climax  of  which  was  a  spec- 
tacle called  "The  Passing  Show  of  1916," 
tn  which  20  models  appeared  wearln*  all 
the  latest  styles.  The  models  wore  vart- 
OTIB  dresses  and  gowns  from  negllffeo  up. 

Joe  Jackson,  "the  Bhiropean'  vaga- 
bond," made  a  hi*  hit  with  his  panto- 
mime trtok  bicycle  act.  How  he  eoald 
ride  a  cycle  such  as  he  had  on  the  stage 
U  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  day. 

I  One  of  the  finest  suffragette  satires 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  local  rtapa 
was  given  by  Florenz  Kolb  and  Adelald.? 
Hartand-  It  Is  termed  "Evolution,"  and 
contrasts  1860  with  1920  In  singing,  danc- 
ing and  talking.  Both  are  flrst-cla.-^a 
dancers.  Miss  Harland's  soap  box  speech 
was  a  feature. 

The  Five  SuUys  have  a  clever  sketch 
entitled  "The  Information  Bureau  " 
which  Is  full  of  good  lines.  They  are 
all  good  dancers  and  fair  In  several 
songs. 

Theatre-goers  will  like  the  sketch. 
"Broadway  Love,"  In  which  Gladys  Al- 
exandria and  Vivian  Murray  appear. 
The  scene  is  laid  In  a  chorus  girl  s 
apartment  In  New  Yorn  and  deals  wlin 
the  love  of  one  for  the  runaway  hun- 
band  of  the  other.  It  Is  a  thrilling  lit- 
tle piece.  .  ^ 

Ned  Monroe  end  Keller  Maok,  who  call 
themselves  "real  comedians,"  do  not  be- 
lie the  phrase. 

J  Warren  Keano  does  card  tricks 
which  mystify  the  audience,  and  he  h;w 
a  pretty  companion,  Grace  White,  whw 
plays  waltzes  delightfully  on  the  piano. 
As  long  as  ragtime  Is  as  popular  In  Bos- 
ton as  at  present.  Belle  Baker  will  al- 
ways be  a  favorite  here.  She  sang  sev- 
eral ragtime  selections.  .  . 

The  bill  Is  completed  by  KOD«rt»»  a 
Juggler,  and  Bea  Verera.  a  elngei^ 

.-^i.iiicuhat  overcome  by  the  toil  aivl 
passion  of  our  trip  with  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociol- 
ogy, we  let  our  correspondents  have 
their  say  this  morning.  Letters  that 
do  not  appear  are  duly  appreciated,  but 
they  are  too  intimately  associated  with 
statements  made  In  this  column  long 
ago  and  as  long  ago  forgotten. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  disconcerting  travelling 
companion.  To  go  a  Journey  with  a 
man  is  the  severest  test  of  character 
for  each  one.  The  enforced  companion-; 
ship  calls,  like  rtiarrlage,  for  the  ut-| 
iiio.'Jt  t.T't  niirl  toihc.-nance. 
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I. I'm.    He  was  always  calm,  cheerful, 

I  atlcnt.  Wlien  the  rain  felt  In  torrents 
Ml-  did  not  sulk  or  fret.  Indefatl^ble 

II  hia  search  of  material  for  his  coIob- 
al  work,  he  borrowed  our  macklntosl^ 
ml  Ivory-handled  umbrella  and  cour- 
.  ously  allowed  us  to  stay  in  the  Inn. 
lo  knew  where  he  wl.shed  to  go,  what 

0  wished  to  see  and  what  he  wished 
i.i  avoid.    He  carried  out  his  purpose 

'  ithout  putting  us  to  the  trouble  of 
ontradlction,    argument    or.  rebellion. 

w'f  knew  opposition  would  be  in  vain, 
ir  Mr.  Johnson,  as  his  mother-in-law 
iicc  told  us.  Is  "very  sot  in  his  ways." 

A'hen  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  share 
f  railway  fare  or  hotel  bill,  which  was 
ot  of  InfveQuent  occurrence,  he  was 
iisularly  gracious  in  accepting  a  loan, 
i:d  at  onco  put  us  at  ease  by  remark- 

!ifr  on  our  devotion  to  science,  and 

I -veiling  on  the  privileges  of  being  a 

1  Iron. 

In  four  weeks  he  took  notes,  so  volu- 
I'linous  that  they  have  been  sent  by 
iieisht  In  a  packing  case  to  his  rooms 
in  Grenvllle  Place.    We  cannot  betray 
his  confidence  by  anticipating  the  pub- 
lication of  his  observations,  inferences 
and  conclusions.    It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  world  will  soon  and  gladly  ac- 
nowledge  itself  his  debtor.     The  de- 
riptlon  of  certain  discoveries  and  cu- 
10U3  adventures  in  the  Great  Wild  East 
win  turn  attention  from  the  doings  in 
Uussla,   and  even  submarine  warfare. 
No  Rulf  washed  us  down.    We  did  not 
touch  the  Happy  Isles  and  see  the 
4 real  Achilles"  of  whom  we  read  at 
!  ehool,   but   strange   things   befell  us. 
\ov>'    in    Putney,    Vt.— but   our  corre- 
tpondents  are  Importunate. 


Proper  Attributive  Names. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  strong  dislike  expressed  by  Sny- 
rterius  (on  Aug.  9)  to  "Belgium's  Neu- 
trality," and  similar  expressions  is  ap- 
arently  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
•aributive  use  of  proper  names  Is  gram- 
atically  Incorrect.    It  is  difficult  to 
e  how  such  a  notion  could  have  aris- 
You  have  already  called  attention 
1  "Russia  leather."    Here  are  a  few 
ore  well-known  expressions  of  a  simil- 
ar njEiture  that  occur  to  me  off-hand: 

Arras  cloth,  Baltimore  oriole,  Bar- 
bfttx  .oo£aalr«^  Boston  baksA  >>eui^, 

j'Srown  family,  California  olives,  Canada 
alsam,  Ceylon  tea,  China  oranges,  Col- 
orado beetle,  Delaware  peaches,  Fiori- 
ia  oranges.  Georgia  crackers,  Halifax 
iw,  Havana  cigars,  Illinois  nut,  Java 
iffee,  Maine  law,  Malaga  grapes,  Ma- 
nila cheroots,    Morocco    leather.  New 
'ersey  justice,  Norway  spruce,  Oregon 
iiiples,  Smyrna  figs,  Texas  fever,  Tur- 
ey  wheat,  Vermont  maple  sugar. 
.Some  of  these  expressions  are  recent, 
ome  have  been  in  use  for  generations, 
while  others  have  been  employed  for 
two  or  three  centuries.    "Who  would 
rver  think,"  asks  Snyderius,  "of  saying 
Kngland   army'?"       Pewifaps   no  one 
.vould,    yet   no   one    hesitates   to  say 
United  States  army,"  "United  States 
uaenal."    United   States  constitution," 
t'nlted  States  navy,"  etc.    And  if  no 
■ne  has  used  "England"  attributively, 
it  least  "New  England"  has  been  so 
i.-^ed.  When  James  Russell  died  on  April 
Js.  1709,  Judge  Sewall  said  of  him:  "He 
was  a  good  Christian  and  right  New 
Rugland  man." 

Ail  his  life  Snyderius  has  been  em- 
i'loyins  proper  names  attributively,  yet 
pparently  has  not  been  aware  of  the 
!  Lct— thu.s  resembling  the  noted  M.  Jour- 
ain.  who  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
v  llhout  knowing  it.  A.  M. 

Jackson,  N.  H. 

And  why  should  "New  England  rum" 
•  ic  passed  over?— Ed. 


Duty  Informed. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  startling  announcement 
Is  in  the  window  of  a  transfer  booth  at 
,1    station  in  the  Cambridge  subway— 

i;ollector  60  on  duty— Expires  Dec.  31." 
\.«  the  appalled  commuter  runs  wildly 
for  the  elusive  train,  he  muses  as  to 
how  the  Boston  Elevated  Company 
knows  that  Collector  60  Is  to  expire  on 
liec.  31;  and  also  why  the  aforesaid  col- 
h  etor  can  maintain  such  calm  demeanor 
in  the  knowledge  or  his  foretold  demise. 

COMMUTER. 


"Might." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  recently  noticed  with  interest 
;he  appearance,  in  the  war  news  of 
certain  of  our  daily  papers  of  the 
spelling  "hight,"  not  the  lost  verb  "to 
be  called,"  but  the  noun  meaning  an 
rlevatlon.  Though  perhaps  better  than 
the  usual  form  "height,"  this  spelling 
seems  hardly  satisfactory.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  an  "h"  we  might  well  return, 
in  form  if  not  in'  substance,  to  the 
"highth"  of  Milton's  great  argument,  , 
and  by  his  example  find  means  to  justi- 


fy our  way.s  to  mankind.    It  would  be  I 
needful  also,  however,  to  Instruct  the' 
public  In  the  proper  and  ancient  pro- 
nunciation   of   this    word    (hyth),  that 
our  cars  might  not  be  offended  by  the  ; 
barbaric  "hyt-th,"  common  a  generation  i 
Bt-o  in  New  England  and  still  cncoun-' 
tered  In  the  more  bucolic  and  primitive' 
communities  even  of  this  cultured  com- 
monwealth.  | 
ROBERT  M.  GREEN,  M.  D.  | 
Boston,   ' 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  THEMONT  THEATRE— "The  Song  of 
Songs,"  a  play  in  five  acts,  based  by 
Edward  Sheldon  on  the  novel  of  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  First  performance  In 
Boston.  Produced  here  by  A.  H.  Woods. 
First  produced  at  Atlantic  City,  Oct.  23, 
1014,  b;-  Charles  Frohman  with  Irene 
Fenwick,  Cyril  Keightley,  Pedro  de  Cor- 
duha,  Thomas  A.  Wise,  Lee  Parker, 
Ivan  Simpson  and  Marion  Abbott.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Eltlnge  Theatre,  New 
York,  Dep.  22,  1914,  with  Irene  Fenwick, 
Cyril  Keightley.  John  Mason  (.Senator  ! 
Calkins),  Dorothy  Donnelly,  Ernest  j 
Glendlnnlng  (Bennett)  and  Thomas  A.  : 
Wise.  • 

Ruby  Purcell  Mary  Forrest' 

Delia  .''hay   ..Kthel  Thompson! 

Lily  Kardos  Irene  Fenwick' 

Richard  Laird  Cyril  Keightley 

Senatoi   Calkins  Hardee  Kirkland 

Anna  Merkee  Florence  Huntington 

Marcei  Francis  M.  Verdi  I 

Lindsey  Mc.'i.llln  C.  F.  N'ewsome  j 

Judge  Atwell  Joseph  R.  Mann. 

Stephen  Bennett  Lewis  Dlx 

Aehllle  Curt   Karpo  i 

Maurice  Kevltt  Manton 

Phineas  K.  Bennett  Thomas  A.  Wise 

Characters  of  minor  importance  have 
been  thrown  overboard  In  the  life  ofj 
this  play.    We  are  told  that  there  were  ■ 
at   first   six   acts,   the   first   ot   whicii  ' 
showed  Lily  in  a  tenement  house.  The 
dialogue  has  been  cut  and  sandpapered, 
perhaps  for  the  ears  of  Bostonians  in 
office.    Enough  remains  to  startle  the 
sensitive  without  certain  limericks  and 
the    blackmail-anecdote   in    the  dining 
room  scene  that  have  fallen  out. 

Mr.  Sheldon  says  that  he  bases  the 
play  on  Sudermann's  romance.  Writ- 
ing the  play  he  did  gross  injustice  to 
Sudermann  and  to  himself.  The  novel 
is  a  minute  study  of  a  v/oman's  charac-  | 
ter,  or  rather  laclc  of  character.  TThe 
reader  sympathizes  with  Lily.  The 
brute  of  a  husband,  who  shuts  her  up 
in  his  castle,  might  figure  as  a  shock- 
ing example  in  that  chamber  of  hor- 
rors. "Psychopathia  Sexaulis,"  pre- 
pared and  exhibited  by  the  learned 
doctor  in  Vienna.  In  the  play  the  hus- 
band Senator  Calkins  is  not  after  all 
a  bad  lot.  One  of  the  few  dramatic 
strokes  Is  the  spectator's  discovery 
that  Calkins  will  marry  Lily.  Laird's 
account  of  him  and  me  Senator's  first 
adnances  point  to  guiltv  splendor.  No 
one  blames  the  girl  in  the  romance  for 
leaving  her  husband,  nor  is  one  easily 
shocked  by  her  subsequent  conduct.  In 
the  play  :r.  spite  of  Lily's  sentimental 
talk  about  "love"  and  "the  aong  oi 
songs"— here  represented  by  the  fa- 
miliar and  sentimental  theme  from  , 
Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony— one  ' 
cannot  help  echoing  the  speech  with 
which  Calkins  throws  her  out  of  doors. 
Her  prayer  in  the  last  act  and  her 
twaddle  about  seeking  love  (to  the  ac- 
companiment of  Tschaikowsky's  tune) 
and  finding  it  {again  Tschaikowsky's 
tune)  do  not  persuade  or  convince  one 
that  her  case  is  that  of  Marion  Delorme 
in  Hugo's  play:  that  "love  has  restored 
her  virginity." 

The  second  dramatic  stroke  Is  the  be- 
iiavior  and  speech  of  Laird  when  he 
hands  over  Lily  to  the  poetic  Bennett,  i 
With  the  exception  of  these  strokes,  the 
play  as  a  dramatic  work  Is  not  credi- 
table to  Mr.  Sheidon.  There  Is  little 
interest  until  the  end  of  the  third  act. 
Before  this  tiiere  is  the  conventional 
contrast  between  the  giddy  shopgirls 
raid  tlie  innocent  young  thing;  the  con- 
ventional and  old-time  introductioii  of 
the  melodramatic  brunette,  a  wronged 
woman  thirsting  for  vengeance.  It  is 
true  that  when  Lily  is  ejected  from  her 
home  she  takes  with  her  the  music 
roll  containing  "The  Song  of  Songs," 
which  is  not  Solomon's,  but  Tschaikow- 
sky's. She  leaves  her  French  grammar 
behind,  thinking  probably  that  Laird  in 
providmg  for  her  will  furnish  a  gover- 
ness or  be  content  with  her  English. 

The  play  abounds  in  what  Is  popu- 
larly  known  as   realism,  photographic 
realism,  but  this  realism  does  not  aid 
in  characterizing  the  shabby  people  on 
the  stage.  Ruby  and  Delia  no  doubt  ex- 
ist, but  they  are  not  of  any  dramatic 
fhterest.     They  are  as  tiresome  as  in 
life.    And    if   Laird's   account    of  the 
Senator  Is  true,  the  latter's  method  of 
amorous  attack  and  his  verbal  wooing 
are  not  realistic;  they  are  of  the  cave 
man;  they  are  not  slimy  and  subtle.  No 
doubt  the  dinner  at  the  Fine  Arts  wlll^ 
amuse  many,  as  it  did  yesterday.    Here  \ 
again  is  Mr.  Sheldon's  "realism";  but: 
we  are  informed  by  it  only  that  Lily  I 
has   a  surprising  knowledge   of   fancy ' 
W  drinks,   and   in   the   next   act  we   are ; 

II  shown  a  Lily  repentant,  not  at 
!  first  of  having  disgusted  the  enamored 
I  youth,  but  of  her  alcoholic  excesses  that 
1  brought  the  headache  and  the  parched 
I  tongue.    Then  there's  the  little  prayer 

in  bed.  It  was  once  said  of  French  opera 
1  comlque  that  it  must  contain  at  least 
one  drinking  chorus  and  one  prayer.  . 


riously,  would  li?a\e  a  bad  tiuslo  In  the 
month.  If  It  Is  not  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly, there  is  no  excuse  for  It.  To  free 
young  Bennett  from  the  spell.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  degrade  Lily  In  such  a 
cheap  manner.  And.  by  the  way,  does 
Mr.  Sheldon  believe  that  any  head  wait- 
er In  a  cafe  of  that  nature  would  betray 
so  volubly  one  of  the  best  ij^stomers  to 
a  stranger  and  even  before  Uncle 
Phlneas  tipped  him?  The  play  serves 
no  purpose;  It  teaches  nothing,  in  spite 
of  its  pretentions  and  fallacious  moral. 
Hogarth  drew  his  pictures  "A  Harlot's 
Progress"  and  to  the  edification  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  put  on  the  stage 
scenes  from  the  life  of  a  harlot — but  with 
a  happy  ending,  with  the  crown  of  mar- 
riage, the  quick  forgetfulness  of  poetical 
Stephen  and  others  less  poetical — (all  to 
Tschaikowsky's  tune). 

The  play  was  well  acted,  far  better 
than  It  deserved.  Miss  Fenwick  was 
especially  successful  In  the  first  act 
where  lier  representative  of  innocence 
was  sincere  and  charming.  That  after- 
wards she  did  not  always  convince  one 
that  Lily  %vas  a  human  being  was  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Sheldon.  Her  impersona- 
tion, like  the  scejies,  was  episodic.  Mr. 
Kelghtley's  Laird  was  the  feature  of 
the  performance,  a  fmely  conceived 
revelation  of  character;  a  performanc>j 
distinguished  by  Its  sense  of  propor- 
tion, its  reserve,  Its  indifference,  ana 
then  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  chiv- 
alrlc  spirit.  Mr.  Wise  was  very  amus- 
ing as  the  exjJerlenced,  shrewd,  rough, 
kindly  old  sport  of  an  uncle.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  Senator  was  appropriately 
coarse.  Mr.  Karpe's  Aehllle  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Dlx  gave  no 
excuse  for  Lily's  unwillingness  to  live 
longer  with  Laird. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


i  "Contemn  the  world  (salth  he),  and 
•funt  that  Is  In  It  vanity  and  toys;  this 
only  covet  all  thy  life  long;  be  not  curi- 
ous, or  over  solicitous  in  anything,  but 
with  a  well  composed  and  contested  es- 
tate to  enjoy  thyself  and  above  all  things 
to  be  merry."  But  see  the  mischief;  many 
men,  knowing:  that  merry  company  is  the 
only  medicine  against  melancholy,  will 
therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in  an- 
other extreme,  epend  all  their  days  amonp 
good  fellows  In  a  tavern,  or  alehouse 
•  •  •  malt  warms,  men-fishes  •  •  • 
Flourishing  wits,  and  men  ot  good  parts, 
good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  pros- 
titute themselves  to  every  rogue's  com- 
pany, to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar 
and  sing  scurrilous  songs  In  base  places. 


Concerning  Book  Reviewer*. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Only  the  aged  can  remember  the  days 
when  book  reviewers  were  discriminat- 
ing. They  now  invariably  begin  with 
one  adverse  comment— merely  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Job  Is  in  the  hands  of  a 
real  critic— and  All  the  remainder  of 
the  allotted  space  with  a  universal  com- 
pound of  honey  and  slush.  The  vilest 
slave  of  the  most  Oriental  potentate 
never  poured  into  his  master's  ears  a 
more  sickening  stream  of  flatteries  than 
gurgles  through  the  reviewing  columns 
of  the  free  press  of  America. 

Strolling  along  the  CTommon  the  other 
day,  I  saw  an  old  man  sitting  on  a 
bench  feeding  the  pigeons.  His  kindly 
wrinkled  face  attracted  me,  and  I  sat 
down  beside  him.  I  noticed  that  his 
hair  and  beard  were  snow  white  and 
abundant.  But  he  was  feeble,  and  his 
toothless  gums  could  not  pulverize  the 
peanuts  which  he  tossed  with  lavish  tut 
ti-embllng  hand  to  the  expectant  flock 
about  him.  I  fell  Into  converse  with  this 
ancient  gentleman,  and  we  got  to  talk- 
ing about  literature  and  finally  about 
reviews. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "long  years 
ago,  ero  the  Elevated,  the  tunnels,  the 
subway,  ere  the  breakfast  food,  ere  the 
motor  car,  ere  the  trolley  car,  ere  een 
the  safety  bicycle  and  the  railroad,  I 
one  day  purchased,  all  unwitting,  a  copy 
ot  the  current  newspaper  which  con- 
tained, last  of  all  its  kind,  a  genuinely 
critical  book  review.  Never,  sir,  never, 
since  that  bright  mom  so  many  years 
ago,  has  the  voice  of  Its  fellow  been 
heard  in  the  land. 

"All  these  years  we  cherished  that 
precious  scrap  of  paper.  It  hung,  the 
proudest  possession  ot  my  family,  In  a 
gilded  frame  on  the  parlor  wall.  Tem- 
porarily reduced  In  our  material  circum- 
stances, we  were  dwelling  In  Chelsea. 
The  terrible  Palm  Sunday  swept  our 
little  all  away.  The  old  review  perished 
— there  has  never  been  another.'  By 
this  time,  my  own  tears  were  mingling 
with  his.  I  helped  him  to  his  feet,  put 
hla  cane  In  his  hand,  and,  sobbing, 
watched  him  totter  oflt  toward  Beacon 
Hill. 

The  old  gentleman  told  me  he  knew 
for  a  fact,  and  oonflrmed  It  with  several 
cuss  words  of  the  old  school,  that  before 
obtaining  employment  a  book-reviewer 
is  obliged  to  take  oath  never  to  review  , 
a  book  he  has  read.  I  always  suspected 
as  much,  but  I  did  suppose  that  the 
publishers  themselves  were  in  the  habit 
of  glancing  at  a  book  before  printing  It. 
I  have,  however,  pretty  good  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

A  copy  of  President  Wilson's  inspir- 
ing little  book,  "When  a  Man  Comes 
to  Himself,"  has  just  come  to  me.  It 
has  a  paper  cover  outside  the  real  cov- 
er. This  unsightly  paper  cover  con- 
tains advertisements  of  other  books.  On  i 
the  face  of  this  unsightly,  and  Indeed 


highly  offensive  paper  cover,  along  with 
the  title  and  a  fac-slmlle  of  the  author's 
signature.  Is  a — well,  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  you  would  call  It.  Any- 
how, It  consists  of  three  abominable 
sentences.  I  shall  now,  with  your  kind 
attention  and  permission,  demonstrate 
that  the  publishers  ot  this  book  had 
not,  up  to  the  time  It  was  put  on  the 
presses,  read  the  same  that  American 
letters  are  In  a  parlous  state,  and  that 
the  same  superficialities  that  charac- 
terize the  bulk  of  our  literature  are 
typical  of  a  good  deal  of  American  life. 
On  second  thought  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  simpler  proof  of  proposition 
1,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  WIster's 
searching  article  In  the  July  Atlantic. 

So  let  us  consider  In  detail  the  three 
disgraceful  sentences  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Sentence  1.  "The  distin- 
guished author  voices  his  belief  that 
every  man,  like  Kipling's  ship,  finds 
himself  some  day."  Let  us  tarry  here. 
On  pages  3  and  4  of  the  text  we  find 
this:  "There  is  no  fixed  time  in  a  man's 
life  at  which  he  comes  to  himself,  and 
some  men  never  come  to  themselves  at 
all.    It  is  a  change  reserved  for—"  etc 

Sentence  2.  "Live  by  enthusiasm— he 
urges;  don't  be  driven  by  necessity.'' 
Perhaps  the  writer  of  this  enchant- 
ing little  Injunction  had  been  perusing 
Chesterton,  and  felt  that  no  literary 
production  could  be  complete  without 
a  paradox.  What  happens  when  an  Ir- 
resistible force  meets  an  Immovable 
body?— t,hat  is  a  debatable  question. 
But  everybody  knows  what  happens 
when  anything  whatever  runs  up 
against  necessity.  The  Chicago  steam- 
roller had  nothing  on  necessity.  Of 
course,  the  distinguished  author  never 
intimated  that  King  Canute  was  a  prof, 
itable  subject  for  imitation.  And  I 
scorn  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary 
punctuation  of  Sentence  2.  For  Sen- 
tence 2   is   not   wholly   a  fabrication, 

since  both  necessity  and  enthusiasm  are 

mentioned  by  the  author. 

Sentence  3.  "And  it  you  fall,  make 
failure  a  stepping-stone."  All  I  have 
to  say  about  this  Is  that  neither  failure 
nor  stepping-stones,  nor  any  synonyms 
therefor  are  even  hinted  at  in  the  text. 
Nor  is  there  any  sentiment  expressed 
or  Implied  which  could  possibly  be 
twisted  Into  the  airy  adjuration  of 
Sentence  3. 

These  are  the  symptoms:  I  offer  the 
following  diagnosis:  Sentence  1  is  like- 
ly, but  unhappily,  an  Incorrect  inference 
from  the  title.  So  much  for  that.  We 
are  Indebted  to  college  slang  for  the  ex- 
pressive phrase,  "cracking  the  book," 
more  often  employed  In  the  negative. 
Presumably  the  writer  of  these  wretched 
sentences  merely  cracked  the  book  at 
page  15,  read  that  "Necessity  is  no 
mother  to  enthusiasm,"  and  indicted  the 

garbled  version  which  forms  Sentence 
2.  As  for  Sentence  3,  that  is  evidently 
a  little  flight  of  fancy  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  It  is  quite  Irrelevant  to 
the  book  Itself. 

Does  this  seem  a  trivial  matter?  In 
Itself  it  is,  but  it  is  typical— there's  the 
rub  HAZELTON  SPENCER. 

Forest  Hills. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  wildly  sweeping  in  his 
remarks.  What  he  says  of  reviewers 
pouring  out  a  "sickening  stream  of  flat- 
teries" does  not  apply  to  certain  news- 
papers In  this  country,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Sun  and 
other  jotimals.  Nor  Is  his  statement 
true  of  Mr.  Williams  of  The  Boston 
Herald,  or  of  his  predecessors,  Messrs. 
Shelley,  Bradley  and  Barry.  Each  one 
of  the  three  wrote  what  he  thought, 
uninfluenced  by  publishers.,  and  Mr. 
Williams  follows  In  their  footsteps.— Ed. 

NEW  YORK  FASHION  SHOW 
STAYS  OVER  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Schwartz  Brothers  Give  Clever  Act 
— Other  Good  Numbers. 

The  New  York  Fashion  Show,  held 
over  a  second  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre,  attracted  two  large  audiences 
yesterday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
Schwartz  Brothers,  two  foreign  enter- 
tainers, have  a  comedy  turn  that  kept 
the  audience  in  laughter  from  start  to 
finish.  A  servant  breaks  a  \'aluable  mlr 
ror.  Afraid  to  tell  his  master,  he  hides 
behind  a  screen  and  when  the  master 
steps  before  the  mirror  to  dress  for  the 
street,  the  unlucky  lackey  mimics  every 
move  of  the  master  in  the  supposed  mir- 
ror. It  is  very  clever  and  at  times  ex- 
tremely funny. 

Lydia  Barry,  of  "I  Am  of  the  Stable 
!  of  Barry"  fame,  sang  four  numbers. 
George  Perry  and  Frankie  Heath,  who 
have  often  been  seen  In  Boston  on  the 
musical  comedy  stage,  contributed  one  of 
the  best  and  liveliest  numbers  on  the 
bill.  Bankoff  and  Girlie,  two  society 
dancers,  contributed  a  series  of  novelty 
dances,  including  some  wonderful  twirl- 
ing and  Russian  dancing  by  Mr.  Bankoff. 
Harry  Lester  Mason  offered  a  really 
funny  monologue  entitled  "The  Janitor" 
and  Bayonne  Whipple  and  Walter  Hus- 
ton in  ttieir  mysterious  comedy  creation, 
"Spooks,"  kept  the  audience  laughing , 
every  minute.  The  Clown  Seal  was  a ! 
whole  show  In  himself,  and  Burns  and  i 
Lynn  contributed  about  everything  in 
the  line  of  dances. 
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PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  White 
Feather,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Lech- 
mei'e  Worral  and  J.  B.  Harold  Terry.  ^ 
I'ii  st  performance  in  Boston.  j. 

1    11  Prostoii   M   P  Arthur  Elllnttl 

•I       Mvrtle  '   Mnlwl  .4rch<l!in[ 

lal^■iu  Sctiirocder  I>oulsc  Miildener 

:  ival  PonnUMilck  l-po  t'""'"™ 

I    i:ine  Kidliiizton  Marge  Koval 

:     ,  X   ,.  .  .John  Bnrkell 

V  i'rpVtoii.  Margaret  fremlersMSti 

 FUireiioe  Aiieri 

>      i-lnphcr  Brent  Albert  Brown! 

•  :      s.'inilerson  Rod'  Chester 

M  !  s™ders.>n  ^'OJ"" 

...oral  Atkins  Ph'llP 

This  play,  which  was  seen  In  New 
York  last  season,  ie  still  running  in 
London  under  the  title  of  "The  Man 
Who  Stayed  at  Home."  It  Is  an  ex- 
citing story  of  present  war  conditions 
In  England  dealing  with  spies,  the  ac-i 
tlvity  of  the  British  secret  .service 
asency  and  the  German  system  of  es-i 
pionage.  There  is  also  the  moral  that 
although  a  man  does  not  enlist,  there 
.are  other  ways  in  which  he  may  serve 
liis  country. 

The  three  acts  take  place  In  Mrs. 
S.anderson's  private  sitting  r.oom,  at, 
her  boarding  house,  or,  as  she  prefers! 
to  call  it,  her  private  hotel  in  East  J 
Anglla.  The  action  is  slow  in  begin- 
ning. In  the  opening  scene  the  board- 
ers, Fraulein  Schroeder,  Miss  Myrtle 
and  John  Preston,  M.  P.  exchange 
agitated  opinions  about  the  war.  Miss 
Myrtle  is  the  ordinary  feline  maiden 
lady  who  Infests  such  abodes,  but  it  la 
at  once  suspected  that  the  Fraulein, 
though  naturalized,  will  figure  conspicu- 
■isly  In  the  plot. 

Fraulein  Schroeder  Is  but  the  first 
oC  the  67  varieties  of  spies  whose 
schemes  malve  the  play.  There  is  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  whose  first  husband  was  ac- 
tive in  the  F;itherland's  service.  There 
is  her  son,  Carl,  busily  spying,  though 
employed  by  the  British  almiralty. 
There  is  Fritz,  the  waiter.  The  op- 
posing party  is  represented  by  M'.if.  Lee 
of  the  English  secret  service  and  by 
Kit  Brent. 

Kit  is  supposed  by  the  inmates  of  Mrs.  . 
Sanderson's  establishment  to  be  without 
brains.    He  is  iooited  upon  with  pro- 
found contempt  by  Mr.  Preston  because  | 
he  is  not  at  the  front.    Thus  his  pros-  j 
pects  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Molly  Preston  are  shrouded  in  gloom , 
while  young  Mr.  Pennicuick  already  re-  ! 
splendent  In  uniform,  is  smiled  upon, 
though  not  by  the  young  lady  herself. 

Ivit,  however,  has  work  to  do.  He  dis- 
,  .jvers  a  wireless  apparatus  in  the  tire- 
place,  receives  and  transmits  important 
messages,  gains  possession  of  Fraulein 
Schroeder's  neatly  drawn  plans  of  the| 
harbor,  detects  young  Carl  in  the  act 
of  planning  to  burn  the  house  as  the 
final  signal  to  a  waiting  submarine  and 
generally  upsets  the  nicely  made  calcu- 
lations of  the  spies  while  he  poses  inno-i 
cently  as  a  silly  ass.  Even  Mr.  Preston, 
is  at  length  converted  and  Miss  MoUy.l 
who  had  for  a  moment  suspected  Kit's 
relations  with  Mrs.  Lee,  falls  ecstatical-, 
Iv  into  his  arms.  I 
The  piece  is  entertaining,  with  its 
mingling  of  melodrama,  farce,  comedy 
and  romance.  It  is  shrewdly  construct- 
ed, the  curtain  of  the  second  act  Is  ad- 
mirable, the  quality  of  suspense  is  maln- 
tained  and  reaches  an  effective  climax 
in  the  third  act.  The  suspicion  of  guilt, 
when  the  German  sympathizers  realize 
t  hat  they  ar?  being  watched,  is  deftly 
t  issed  from  one  inmate  of  the  house- 
liold  to  another.  Fritz  suspects  Mr. 
Preston  but  Fraulein  Schroeder  points 
to  Mrs.  Lee. 

The  brunt  of  the  acting  falls  upon  Mr. 
Brown's  shoulders.    He  plays  the  part 
f  apltallv,  with  suavity  and  artistic  re- 
straint.   He  is  irresistibly  amusing  as 
the  silly  ass,  always  interesting  when 
he  is  himself.    In  the  last  act,  when  he 
(inrainates  the  scene,  he    is  effective, 
ntherwise  the  company  is  fair.  Miss 
Muldener   gave   an   excellent  perform- 
ance as  Fraulein  Schroeder.    Not  for  a 
moment  did  her  accent  forsake  her  and 
she  dressed  the  pait  in  a  realistic  fash-: 
ion     Miss  Archdall    was  appropriately! 
vour  as  Miss  Myrtle.     Mr.  Maxon  was 
a  maniv  Carl.    Miss  Prenderg»st  readj 
her  lines    In    a    conventional  manner. 
Aliss    Auer    was    conscientious  rather^ 
than  fascinating.    Mr.  Elliott's  Prestoni 
was  in  the  picture.  . 

An  audience  of  good  size  vi>as  present] 
jat  the  first  performance  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  showed  evidences  of  enjoy- 
ment. 


The  performance  took  on  an  added 
interest  In  the  first  appearance  here  of 
Alfred  De  Manby  In  the  role  cf  Lord 
Amersham,  a  part  he  created  in  London. 
Se venal   new  songs   have   been  added, 
among  them  "Molly,  Dear,  It's  You  I'm 
After,"  and  "I  Want  To  Be  the  Cap- 
tain."    Additional    verses    have  been 
provided  Mr.  Cawthorn  for  "Florrle,  the 
Flapper"  and  "Tango  Tea."  , 
For  the   perfect   ingenuousness  that 
Miss  Sanderson  lends  to  the  character ; 
of  Una,  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  another 
comedienne  in  the  role.    Her  playfulness  ' 
Is  that  of  a  well  ripened  art.  Perhaps 
her  best  song  of  the  evening  was  "Mol-  { 
ly,  Dear,  It's  You  I'm  After,"  assisted  i 
by  the  entire  male  chorus.    It  was  sung  | 
with  a  delightful  bit  of  a  brogue  as 
from  the  sod  itself. 

Mr.  Brian,  himself  graceful  as 
ever  in  the  dance,  is  more  eiastic,  more 
breezy  in  speecli  than  last  year.  This 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  char- 
acter. 

Joseph  Cawthorn,  a  comedian  of  a 
school  that  is  fast  disappearing — may 
he  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  To  hear 
him  sing  "Florrie,  the  Flapper."  and 
"Tango  Tea,"  to  hear  him  pronounce 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysees, 
to  follow  him  and  his  "comical"  en- 
gine— these  are  things  to  be  seen  and 
heard  rather  than  related. 


They  say  that  they  thus  are* cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  In  winter",  nor  are 
they  to  be  shaken  by  ridicula^or  argu- 
ment. Mr.  George  Moore  in  his 'TJemories 
of  My  Dead  Life"  dwells  enteitainincly 
on  the  advantages  of  pyjamas  in  trying 
situations.  But  the  Apollo  Belvldere 
would  be  less  grotesque  in  a  night 
shirt,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  toga,  than  in  pyjamas  even  though 
the  latter  were  of  chaste  design  and 
modest  color." 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  — 
"Common  Clay,"  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
prologue  and  epilogue,  by  Cleves  Kin- 
kead. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— Julia  San- 
flerson,  Donald  Brian  and  Josepii  Caw- 
thorn in  "The  Girl  from  Utah,"  a  musi- 
cal comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  by  James 
T.  Tanner;  music  by  Paul  Rubens  and 
Sydney  Jones;  additional  number.?  by 
.Jerome  D,  Kern.  The  principals  of  the 
last: 

I  na  Trance  Julia  Sanderson 

Sandy  Blair  Donald  Brian 

liimpel  Joseph  ('awt)inrii 

Lord  .Kniersham  Alfred  l>€  Manby 

Itora  Manners  Eleanor  Henry 

!  iidy  .^mershara  Clara  Eokstroni  . 

'  lancy  Reneo  Ueel  : 

The  Colonial  opened  the  season  of  1 
lMlo-16  yesterday  with  a  return  engage-  , 
ment  of  "The  Girl  from  Utah,"  one  of  1 
the  successes  of  last  season.    Last  night 

1  there  was  the  usual  overflow  holiday 

"audience  and  enthuslam. 


■Tuilge  .Samuel  Fllson  John  Craig 

Hneh  Fullerton  William  P.  Carleton 

Richard  KuMerton  Theodore  l''riebus 

Arthur  Coakley  Donald  .Meek 

W.  v.  Yates,  attorney  Al  Roberts 

ICdnards   Robert  Capron 

.Mrs.  Richard  Fullerton  Betty  Barnicoat 

Anne  Fullerton  Justine  Adams 

Mrs.  Neal  VIda  Croly  Sidney 

Miss  Warren  Marlon  Royston 

Kilen  Neal  Mary  Young  j 

John  Craig  opened  his  beason  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  y^esterday  with  a 
play  which  ran  17  weeks  last  season. 
The  choice  was  justified  by  the  size  of 
yesterday's  audiences^  and  the  enthusl- 
a.stic  reception. 

Again  we  say  that  Mr.  Hazelton  Spen- 
cer's withering  denunciation  of  book  re- 
viewers for  American  newspapers  as 
dealers  in  honey  and  molasses,  as  logrol- 
lers  with  publishers,  is  far  too  sweeping. 
We  mentioned  yesterday  among  the  ex- 
ceptions Mr.  Williams  of  The  Boston 
Herald  and  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Mr.  Spencer  surely  read  the  reviews 
written  by  Mr.  John  Macy,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  ' 
Macy  certainly  was  not  In  league  with 
the  publishers.  His  brilliant  articles 
were  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  slashing 
criticism  of  Thackeray's  Mr.  Bludyer, 
who,  having  read  a  book  and  flayed  the 
author,  sold  the  volume  for  brandy,  is 
no  longer  in  fashion.  Now  and  then  a 
sarcastic  article  appears  in  the  Saturday 
Review  (London),  but  Churton  Collins, 
who  pricked  many  literary  bubbles  for 
that  review,  Is  dead,  and  he  took,  his 
mantle  with  him.  Would  any  magazine 
In  England  today  publish  such  a  demol- 
ishing .review  as  that  of  "Lothair"  in 
Blackwood's  when  the  romance  first  ap- 
peared? 

"Professor" 

A.O  the  World  Wags : 

You  have  hit  he    buUseye    in  yourl 
treatment  of  "professor."    In  our  rural] 
districts  it  is  one    of  the  "titles"  dis-] 
pensed  by  men  of  American  ancestry, 
not  to  describe  what    one    does,  but 
rather  what  one  looks  like  or  talks  like. 
It  expresses  the  distinction    that  the 
donee  does  not  seem  to  have  his  feet  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  a  "colonel."  When 
the  passion  of  the  moment  has  blown 
over— after  a  fight  for  and  against  sani- 
tary drainage,     for  instance^^fflcials 
who  have  defeated  such  reform  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  let  sympathy  mingle 
with  contempt  and  so  to  put  the  would- 
be  reformer  in  his  niche  among  their 
ruriosities.    This  harmless  flattery  be- 
longs to  the  "geniality"  of  American  life 
which  the  Nation  in  its  flrst  quarter  of 
a  century  vainly  tried  to  discourage.  Af- 
ter the  Hayes-Tllden  campaign  a  trav- 
eler from  the  North,  passing  through 
New  Orleans,  wished  to  see  the  Negro 
Legislature  in  session.  The  white  guard 
at  the  outer  door  let  him  in.   Inside  was 
the  colored  janitor.  The  Inspired  traveler 
fsaid  to  him:  "Senator,  would  you  please 
show  me  the  Senate  chamber?"  The  de- 
lighted janitor  showed  him  both  cham- 
bers. ^-  ^-  °- 
Boston,  Sept.  4. 


•^Belgium  Neutrality." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  trouble  with  an  expression  like 
"Belgium  neutrality"  is  not  that  attri- 
butive use  of  proper  nouns  Is  wrong, 
but  that  such  use,  like  most  things  in 
grammar,  is  subject  to  rules,  and  in 
the  present  case  the  rules  are  violated. 
It  would  be  all  right  to  say  "Boston 
neutrality"  and  nobody  would  demand 
"Bostonlan,"  but  "Boston  neutrality" 
would  have  to  mean  about  the  same 
as  "Bostonlan."  viz.,  the  Boston  brand 
of  neutrality,  that  neutrality  which 
shows  Its  Boston  origin  In  its  quality. 
If  the  reference  Is  merely  to  the  neu- 
trality displayed  by  Boston  on  a  certain 
occasion,  this  neutrality  being  regarded 
as  a  fact  without  consideration  of  Its 
quality  then  the  expression  would  have 
to  be  "Boston's  neutrality,"  or,  of 
course,  "the  neutrality  of  Boston." 
Thus  he  asserts,  denies,  defines,  dis- 
cusses Boston's  neutrality. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  certain 
names  for  which  custom  prescribes  an 
adjectival  form  rather  than  the  attribu- 
tive noun ;  and  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  come  under  this  head.  You  may 
see  a  Netherlands  flag,  but  not  a  Ger- 
many flag;  a  Jamaica  orange,  but  not  i 
a  Spain  orange ;  San  Domingo  politics, 
but  not  Denmark  politics.   A  cook-book 
will  tell  you  how  to  make  Philadelphia  j 
Ice  cream  and  Neapolitan  Ice  cream — 
never  "Phlladelphian"  nor  "Naples." -You  j 
may  lunch,  if  it  suits  you,  on  Vienna' 
(not  Viennese)   roles  and  Roman  (not 
Rome)  punch.   I  know  of  no  precedent' 
for  the  attributive  use  of  "Belgium"  ex-| 
cept  a  seed  catalogue  which  advertises! 
"Belgium   spinach,"    and   I  think  that,' 
ought  to  be  "Belgian."  ( 
STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON.  j 
I    Ballard  Vale,  Sept.  6. 

I  A  Hard  Question  | 

I  As  the  World  Wags  : 

Who  is  author  of  the  saying  "Posses- 
sion is  nine  points  of  the  law"?  I  tried 
to  trace  it  the  other  day,  but  could  only 
find  Gibber's  line :  "Possession  is  eleven 
points  In  the  law."  In  Brewer's  "Phrase 
and  Fable,"  it  Is  laid  down  as  follows: 
Nine  points  of  the  law:  1.  A  good  deal 
of  money.  2.  A  good  deal  of  patience.  3. 
A  good  cause.  4.  A  good  lawyer.  5.  .V 
good  counsel.  6.  Good  witnesses.  7.  A 
"ood  Jury.  8.  A  good  judge.  9.  Good 
fuck.  J-  D.  K. 

Boston,  Sept.  f. 


I  the  he-gpat,  as  at  the  weekly  rendez- 
i  VOU8?     ^  B.  D.  S. 

1    Boston.  Sept.  5. 

As  we  understand  It,  the  Witches  Sab- 
I  bath  was  an  annual  midnight  orgy. 
I  "E.  D.  S."  would  be  Interested  In  Jules 
Bois's  "Satanisme."  Some  years  ago 
(  Emma  Calve,  greatly  Interested  in  M. 
!  Bois,  tried  to  find  a  manager  for  a  lec- 
,  ture  tour  on  this  entertaining  subject  In 
I  this  country.— [Ed. 

Mural  Decorations 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  quoted 
'  from  Pepy.s'  Diary  a  note  expressing  the 
i  pleasure  taken  by  the  diarist  in  a  "spit- 
I  ting  sheet"  that  he  had  rigged  up  for 
I  his    convenience.     The  correspondent 
I  asked  about  the  precise  nature  of  this 
sheet.   In  1580  Montaigne  left  his  cha- 
teau to  travel  in  Italy.      Stopping  at 
Aug.sburg  on  his  way,  he  noted  that  in ' 
the  bed  chamber  of  his  inn,  as  often, 
I  elsewhere  in   his   journey,    "they  put! 
'  against  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  beds, 
linen  sheets  and  curtains,  so  that  one 
should  not  soil  the  wall  by  spitting  on 
it."   (Voyages  de  Montaigne,  vol  1,  p  89, 
edition  of  1775.) 

IVIr.  McCarty 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
without  success  to  obtain  the  words, 
and  if  possible,  the  music,  of  an  old 
topical  song  entitled,  I  think,  "Deme- 
trius O'Flannigan  McCarty."  The  ditty 
has  to  io  with  th^  Ule  bUtorjr  ot  *  isa- 

tleman  by  that  name  and  his  untimely 
demise  owing  to  certain  unwise  acts 
while  at  a  social  gathering. 

1  quote  herewith  such  fragments  as 
I  can  remember.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  imaginative  scope  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  of  the  gifted  author.  I 
have  Inserted  stars  where  I  cannot  re- 

,  call  the  lines  of  the  only  two  verses  of  j 
which  I  have  any  recollection  whatever: 
Whin  they'd  take  up  a  thermometer. 
At  laste  that's  what  Is  said. 

I  ,,.»•••• 

I  An'  the  mercury  would  bubble 
I     Whin  thev  placed  It  by  his  head, 
\  "Til  the  shtame  was  like  a  rainbow  round 
MaCarr-ty. 

Mrs.  Murphy  glre  a  party. 

Shurc  and  all  the  byes  was  there, 

•  •••*•*• 

And  whin  the  bulldog  up  and  runned  away 

With  >nsa  Maloney's  hair;  _ 
Shure  'twas  that  that  raised  tlie  iirv  wla 

McCarr-ty.   

H.  G.  HAWBS,  JR. 

Boston,  Sept.  7. 


I 


To  W.  E.  W.   We  do  not  know  Mr.  I 
Herkimer  Johnson's  address.  He  Is  not 
at  his  rooms  In  Grenviile  Place.   We  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  but 
the  postmark  is  illegible.    He  writes: 
"You  know  that  in  many  villages  a  'soft 
Tommy'  or  a  mad  lady  is  kept  at  home, 
the  family  fearing  harsh  treatment  at 
an  asylum  or  dreading  the  'disgrace'  of 
committal.   Sometimes  the  unfortunate 
is  chained  in  a  room,  and  he  looks  out 
Of  the  window  and  leers  at  the  passer-by. 
Where  I  am  stopping  there  Is  a  youth  , 
who  Is  not  'all  there.'   There's  a  slat) 
loose,  a  bat  in  the  belfry.   He  is  not] 
wholly  devoid  of  sense  and  is  at  l^rge.  ' 
The  minister  hired  him  a  fortnight  ago, 
I  am  told,  to  saw  wood  for  him,  and 
he  agreed  to  pay  the  boy's  father  in| 
wood.   At  the  end  of  a  week  the  boy-j 
asked  the  minister  for  his  pay.  'Why 
William,   I  told  your  father  I  would  ^ 
give  him  some  wood  for  your  work.' 
To  which  the  boy  made  this  admirable 
answer:   'I  ain't  goln'  to  saw  wood  a 
whole  week  for  more  wood  to  saw.'  " 


Goats 


With  a  "Y" 

■•Seventy  thousand  suits  of  pajamas 
are  going  to  waste  in  the  United  States 
navv"  because  the  tars  will  not  wear, 
them    Perhaps  they  would  If  the  proper  [ 
spelling  "pyjamas"  were  observed.    Yet  ^ 
there  are  citizens  who  still  sleep  in  night 
shuts,  citizens  conservative  and  pacific.  | 


As  the  World  Wags: 

While  looking  over  Charles  Mackay's 
book  on  "Popular  Delusions,"  I  saw  a 
copy  of  Hogarth's  "South-Sea  Bubble," 
and  noted  the  goat  above  the  merry-go- 
round  with  the  query,  "Who'll  ride?" 
Do  you  think  that  this  goat  referred  to 
the  "scapegoat"  or  to  the  personlfled 
"goat"  of  the  present  generation?  Also, 
anent  superstltutions,  did  It  ever  occur 
to  you  to  trace  the  witches'  worship  of 
the  "large  he-goat"  and  his  Friday 
nights'  rewards  and  punishments  to  the 
unlucklness  of  Friday?  Friday  was  the 
last  day,  and  unless  the  witches  had. 
been  acUve  on  this  and  previous  days 
they  were  sure  to  be  punished.  Increas-  i 
ing  assiduity  on  Fridays  caused  "simple  | 
folk"  to  keep  Indoors  or  travel  on  short  | 
journeys  to  avoid  being  bewitched. 
And  further,  do  you  opine  that  "Kuess  | 
die  Hand"  Is  a  compromise  between  ] 
giving  the  customary  salute  and  the  , 
one  exp-cted  by  Satan  in  the  form  oi  ^ 


"Old  Ways;  Old  Plays,  Etc." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  sitting  in  a  cozey  corner  of  a 
mountain  house  piazza,  overlooking  the 
Presidential  range,  so-called,  when  1 
came  across  Baize's  interesting  article  In 
this  column  about  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Milk  street.  Theatre  alley,  etc.,  all  so  en- 
joyable to  old-timers  like  myself.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  an  acquaintance  who 
had  just  told  mo  the  story  of  a  well- 
known  actor  who  was  rehearsing  a  play 
In  New  York  some  years  ago.  In  the 
course  of  the  drama,  or  musical 
comedy.  It  was  essential  that  the  roar 
of  a  lion  should  be  Imitated.  After  nu- 
merous suggestions  had  been  made  and 
rejected,  the  actor  above-mentioned  tri- 
umphantly exclaimed:  "I  have  it!  Fine 
one  of  the  comedians  two  dollars." 

I  have  lately  read  a  book  entitled 
"My  Unknown  Chum,"  written  by  a 
man  who  evidently  knew  something 
about  Boston  and  Its  old  landmarks. 
He  speaks  of  the  destruction  ot  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre  as  a  positive 
sacrilege.  He  says  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  theatre  as  a  repository; 
of  shams  and  unrealties,  Ibut  he  con- 
siders the  theatre  the  reality  and  the 
life  we  see  going  on  around  us  the 
sham;  and  If  you  are  fresh  from  a 
summer  resort  you  can't  well  con- 
tradict him.    J-  w. 

Gems  of  Thought 

"Brethren,  I  pray  that  all,  having 
steered  their  barques  over  the  barren 
sands  of  Time,  may  cast  anchor  in  tne 
green  pastures  of  a  happy  Eternity.  - 
From  a  sermon  quoted  in  the  Churcn 
Family  Newspaper. 

In  1812 

It  was  the  advance  from  Kovno  to 
Vilna  that  began  the  wreck  of  Napo- 
leon's grand  army;  for  the  vague  im- 
nression  that  the  mischief  was  done  by 
the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  'prema- 
ture" coming  of  winter  is  quite  wrong. 
During  that  advance  thousands  of  ma- 
rauders, pillaging  the  villages  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  showed  how  de- 
moralized Napoleon's  troops  were  al- 
ready becoming.  Continuous  heavy  rains 
had  churned  the  roads  into  moras.^es 
impassable  by  supplies  and  the  weaker 
recruits.  Wagon  oxen  -lied  "•■<«  "i^'!,  °f 
disense  or  had  to  be  killed.  l"the  first 
few  davs  over  10,000  horses  died  fiom 
eath  g  the  rank  grass.  All  mills,  grana 
ries  and  storehouses  had  been  destroy, 
by  the  Russian.^,  and  even  m  the  Yoiin, 
Guard  men  died  of  starvation  or  hi'  " 
out  their  brains  In  dcBpair.-Daii> 
Chronicle. 


L.ait  July  certain  Londoners  wrote 
letters  to  the  newspapers  protesting 
ngainst  a  burlesque  of  Shakespeare's 
ind  Fletcher's  "Henry  VIII."  The  bur- 
lesque was  entitled:  "Henry,  Him  of 
i:ight,  or  How  Wild  and  Woolly  Wolaey 
Huffed  King  Hal."  The  letters  were 
written  before  the  performance.  We. 
could  not  understand  the  attitude  of 
those  protfsting,  for  we  remembered 
amusing  burlesques  of  other  Shakes- 
perian  plays.  Accounts  of  the  perform'- 
ance  of  the  Theatrical  Garden  Party 
show  that  this  particular  burlesque 
must  have  been  singularly  Inane.  "Miss 
Wish  Wynne  looked  perfectly  charming 
as  Anne  BuUen.  and  told  In  her  beat 
Cockney  accent  how  she  had  'done  a 
'ard  day's  washing  and  'oofed  It  all  the 
way  from  Streatham  to  see 'er'Enery.'  " 
We  quite  from  the  Times.  The  quota- 
tion shows  that  English  dramatic 
authors  are  still  faithful  to  the  old 
traditions.  If  the  letters  of  protest  had 
been  written  after  the  performance, 
they  would  not  have  excited  so  much 
attention.  When  George  L.  Fox  brought 
out  his  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"  he 
did  not  rely  on  such  cheap  lines  or  on 
atrocious  puns. 


Extravagant  Publicity. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  methods 
of  some  managers  and  press  a.?ents.  that 
when  the  report  concerning  the  disap- 
rearance  of  Mr.  Godowski,  the  pianist, 
was  published,  many  In  the  street  looked 
wise  and  remarked:  "Good  advertise- 
ment!" The  remark  was  thoughtless 
and  cruel,  for  Mr.  Godowski  is  a  pianist 
of  hi^h  reputation  who  wouM  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  way  of  drawing  public 
■Tttention. 

And  yet  the  best  of  men  are  some- 
1  imes  Ijirt  as  clay  In  the  hands  of  the 
potter— agent,  and  sometimes  they  are 
unconscious  victims.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  Mr.  Henry  Russell  and  his 
f)ress  agent  conceived  the  idea  of  t)ring- 
ing  over  Maurice  Maeterlinck  to  boom 
I  he  performances  of  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 
.sande,'  In  which  Mme.  Georgette  Le- 
iilar.c-Maoterlinck,  his  wife,  took  part. 
To  announce  that  Mr.  Maeterlinck  would 
<  ome— although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  crossing  the  Atlantic— was 
•lot  enough;  it  was  stated  that  he  would 
■  ome  incog.,  also  disguised  in  ii  manner 
to  baffle  the  shrewdest  detective-re- 
porter. It  was  rumored  that  he  might 
wear  stage  whiskers — Piccadilly  ,weep- 
;  rs,  Galway  sluggers,  or  an  Arkel  beard. 
Mr.  Russell  believed  In  advertising 
urand  opera  as  he  would  a  circus.  Nor 
n  this  was  he  false  to  his  love  of  art. 
A  flr.st-class  circus  Is  one  of  the  highest 
forms  '■fart.  One  of  Theophilc  Gauticr's 
most  '<^'lllant  feullletons  was  wrltlen 
<,bout  a  circus.  The  rhythm  of  an  ath- 
lete is  often  more  to  be  commended  than 
that  of  a  singer. 

Some  years  ago  a  pianist  now  in  this 
counti-y.  Mme.  Leglnski,  disappeared  In 
England.  She  was  finally  found.  No 
one  accu.sed  her  or  her  agent  of  an  un- 
usual form  of  adv^tisement.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  her  husband —  from  whom, 
it  is  reported,  she  will  separate  herself— 
was  peculiarly  Interested  in  the  fate  of 

#1 .  Godowski. 

Here  and  there  are  agents  who  may 
say  to  their  artists:  "Now  is  the  time 
lor  disappearing,  '  but  the  disappearance 
of  singer,  fiddler,  or  violinist,  who  would 
consent  to  the  scheme,  would  generally 
be  welcomed  by  the  public. 


New  Laid  and  Freah. 

Ttte  president  of  the  bqprd  of  agri- 
culture in  England  is  inquiring  Into  the 
meaning  o*-  "new  laid"  aid  "fresh'  ns 
applied  to  eggs.  A  little  girl  once  asked 
John  Hill  Burton  this  question.  He  told 
her  that  the  new-laid  eggs  become  fresh 
In  time. 


It  :  

Your  merit.s  you're  ;iOund  to  cnliance. 
You  must  stir  It  and  stump  it, 
And  blow  your  own  trumpet. 

Or,  trust  me,  you  haven't  a  chance! 

Top- Hatted. 

Some  one,  dis'u.=ising-rcaHsm  in  art, 
^recently  asked  whether  any  sculptor  haft 
dared  to  crown  a  statesman,  warrior, 
poet,  philanthropist,  in  bronze  or  marble,  | 
„Mtv>  5.  nhi!!-  hat.    Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar 


'[■"rench,  for  example,  betau.se  it  Uill 
ho  of  real  use,  and  It  would  be  painful 
to  them  not  to  know  what  so  many 
fools  know.  .  .  .  Knowing  two 
languages,  they  can  teach  themselves 
any  others,  and  be  at  home  In  any 
country.  My  object  Is  to  give  them 
means  to  work,  and  then  they  inay  be- 
come as  'blue'  as  burning  brandy."  Sir 
Charles,  by  the  way,  was  the  mi.n  who, 
when  Joseph  Wolff,  the  nii.«.;jlonary, 
was  shipwrecked  off  Cephaloni.a  and 
then  remained  In  quarantine  for  26 
days,  came  to  him  with  a  crowd  of 
Jews  and  Greeks  and  said:  "Now,  here 
I  am  come  to  stand  by  you.  If  you 
cannot  convert  them,  they  shall  get  a 
damned  licking." 


1  i 


THE  LATE  MRS.  JODRELL. 

.Sir, — In  vour  rcnifirks  in  "  Talk  of  the 
Town,"  on  August  25,  you  have  confused 
the  l:iie  Mr.'..  Jodrcll  a.s  beinjj  the  dau^jhter 
of  GeiK'rril  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  the 
son  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  who  married  his 
father.  Colonel  Nap;(T. 

Mrs.  Jodrell  was  a  daughter  of  .\dmiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who  was  a  cousin  of  the 
General,  and  not  a  son  of  l.adv  .Sarah 
Napier.  The  General  was  Military  Resident 
in  tli<:  Ionian  Islands,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Wolff  referred. — Your  faithful  servant, 
August  26.  ^' 


CO 


From  the  Sociologist. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  restful  place  I  hear  at  night  a 
.sound  that  has  always  delighted  me: 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  trotting  over 
a  bridge,  not  too  near.  At  Clamport  I 
have  missed  It  ever  since  motor  cars 
came  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest. 
Before  the  devil-wagon  appeared  on 
Cape  Cod  roads,  I  heard  in  bed  hoofs 
clattering  over  the  Centrevllle  bridge. 
The  rush  of  the  automobile  does  not 
console  me  for  the  loss.  There  are  other 
nocturnal  sounds  here  that  give  me 
pleasuie:  signs  of  insect  and  arboreal 
life,  the  untimely  crowing  of  a  cock.  If 
only  the  good  folk  in  the  farm  house  did 
not  bestir  themselves  at  an  absurdly 
early  hour!  They  might  be  offended  If  I 
bought  for  them  cloth  slippers,  or  can- 
vas shoes  with  rubber  soles.  One  sound 
I  miss:  the  far  off  rumble  of  a  train  with 
sleeping-,  cars  and  the  accompanying 
thought  of  my  own  greater  comfort  at 
the  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  no  factory  whistle,  no  clatter  or 
whooping  of  milk  man,  no  laying  of 
pavement  or  rearing  of  building.  And 
the  simple  fare!  This  morning  I  ate  21 
flapjacks  with  unsalted  butter  and  maple 
syrup.  Lassatus  necdum  satlatus,  I  was 
ashamed  to  ask  for  more. 

HEilKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Noone,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8. 


with  a  plug  hat.  Mr.  George 
writes  from  Beverly  that  the  bronze 
statue  of  MiPghetti  in  the  Piazza  Min- 
ghettl  at  Bologna  reproduces  that  states- 
man as  he  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
street  He  wears  a  frock  coat;  his  top 
hat  is  in  his  right  hand,  an  overcoat  is 
over  his  1<  ft  arm.  "I'm  not  quite  sure 
that  he  is  not  sporting  an  umbrella. 
There  is  a  statue  of  Alfred  de  Musset  at 
Neuilly  near  the  Porte  Maillot.  The  poet 
wears  the  fashionable  dress  of  his  period 
and  holds  a  silk  hat  in  one  hand.  A 
statue  of  Krupp  stands  In  the  grounds 
of  the  yacht  club  at  Kiel.  The  great] 
apostle  of  "Kultur"  wears  a  frock  coat 
bis  trousers  are  creased  with  mathe- 
matical preci-sion;  on  his  head  is  a  plu=, 
hat  Inasmuch  as  Bavarian  art  societies 
have  issued  an  appeal  to  sacrifice  for 
the  empire's  good  all  "inartistic  monu- 
ments" of  bronze  or  any  metal,  this 
■jtatue  mav  soon  disappear.  It  would  be 
,11  pity  for  the  statue  Is  a  pleasing  in- 
;  stance'  of  German  taste  and  skill  In 
1 1  sculptural  art. 

!  Mors  d'Oeuvre. 

1  The  Spectator  (London)  seems  to  be 
;in  doubt  vVhether  the  practice  of  eat-, 
'in"  hors  d'oeuvre  every  day  can  be  re- 
I yarded  as  economical.    A  passage  from 

Miss  Betham-Kdward's  "Home  Lite  m 
I  France"  has  been  quoted: 
I    "Until  lately  I  had  regarded  the  hors 

d'oeuvre  on  luncheon  tables  of  modern 

households  as  a  luxury,  an  extravagance 

of  the  first  water.    A  French  lady  has 

just  enlishtened  me  on  the  subject.  'The 

iiors  d'oeuvre  an  extravagance!'  she  ex- 
claimed. 'It  is  the  exact  reverse.  Take 

the  case  of  myself,  three  or  four  per- 
sons in  all.   We  have,  say,  a  small  roast 

joint  or  fowl  on  Sunday  at  midday;  but 

always  begin  with  a  hors  d'oeuvre,  a 

slice  of  ham,  stuffed  eggs,  a  few  prawns, 

or  something  of  the  kind.    As  French 

folks  are  large  bread  eaters,  we  eat  so 
imuch  bread  with  our  eggs  or  prawns 
[that   by   the   time  the   roast  joint  is 

served,  the  edge  of  appetite  is  taken  off, 
land  enough  meat  is  left  for  dinner.  So 
I  you  see,  the  hors  d'oeuvre  is  a  real 

saving.'  " 

In  student  days  In  New    York  we 
I  boarded  in  Fourteenth  street  not  far 
1  from  Ninth  avenue.      Our  room  waa 
heated  by  a  little  oil  stove.    Our  room- 
mate,   who   had    more     friends  than 
money,  used  to  trim  his  cuffs  with  the 
scissors,  before  he  made  evening  calls, 
for  calling  had  not  then  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  he,  a    Louslanlan.  was 
I  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  social  have  passed  for  a  Highlander,  and  this 
i;  duties.      The     boarding     liouse      liad  similarity  extended  not  only  to  features 
i;  strange   inmates.   A  young  man,   wlio  jand  complexion,  but  also  to  a  certain  . 
li  earned  his  living  by  clerking  in  some  jcannlness.   •   •   •   His   inborn  shyness 
ii  shop  and  leading  the  singing  In  a  Sun-  jand  a  certain  timidity  rendered  him  all 
j  day  school,  had  the  habit  at  dinner  of  |the  more  companionable  when  with  any-  | 
j  combing    a    weeping-willow   mustache  one  in  whom  he  had  confidence  and  to  , 


The  September  number  of  the  Music 
Student  (London)  contains  the  second  i 
Instalment  of  Mr.  Templeton  Strong's  j 
memories  of  Edward  MacDowell  as  he  . 
knew  him  in  1886.  He  describes  him  as  ' 
fairly    broad   shouldered,    with    sturdy  ' 
limbs,  abundant  dark  brown  and  rather 
unruly  hair,  a  slightly  reddish  mustache  | 
and  imperial,  somewhat  after  the  man-  i 
ner  of  Raff.    "In  walking  there  was  lit- 
tle movement  of  the  arms  and  shoulders,  1 
and  he  had  a  habit  of  tilting  his  head  a  I 
little  to  one  side.   *   •   *  He  was  fond 
of  smoking,   and  although  he  smoked  ] 
many  cigarettes,  he  generally  preferred 
cigars,  comparatively  rarely  choosing  a  | 
pipe.   During    our    walks    In    the  hot 
weather— The  two  were  at  Wiesbaden— 
"he  was  not  averse  to  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  if  it  was  very  hot  he  sometimes 
went  so  far  as  three  glasses;  I  never 
I  saw  him  drink  more  than  this  quantity, 
I  for  he  was  by  inherent  nature  a  very 
I  abstemious  man.   And  now  I  am  prob- 
lably  going  to  get  into  trouble  when  I 
i  state  that  in  general  the  fair  .sex  did 
not  greatly  Interest  him.  He  was  very 
'shy,  and  almost.  If  not  quite,  awkward 
|ln  iadles'  society  and  he  was  usually 
ivery  glad  to  escape.    ♦   •   •   He  was  an 
'extremely  acute  observer  of  things  and 
'people,  and  was  perhaps  Inclined  to  be 
Islightly  pessimistic  with  regard  to  the 
ilatter.   But  did  anyone  prove  himself 
worthy  of  his  regard,  he  accorded  it  in 
Wn  unstinted  manner." 
1  The  Celt  in  MacDowell  was  obvious, 
the  Gaelic  branch.     "He  might  easily 


with  his  fork.  There  was  a  mild-eyed 
printer  with  a  canary  bird.  There  was 
a  strange  woman,  serpentine  in  move- 
ments, who  was  always  on  the  stairs, 
with  a  start  and  a  cry  "Oh,  excuse 
me!"  when  we  pass,ed  by  her.  The  son- 
in-law  of  the  boarding  house  keeper 
carve^.  A  burly  person  with  glossy 
black  side  whiskers,  he  carved  In  his 
Bhirtsleeves  and  sang  "There  were  three 
crows."  The  maid  brought  him  beer  In 
a  pitcher.  He  really  believed  that  at 
Rome  they  were  plotting  against  the 
liberty  of  the  American  people.  Now 
at  this  boarding  house  the  hors  d'oeuvre 
was  on  the  liall  table  at  6  P.  M.  There 
was  a  plate  of  nut^lfcjid  raisins.  Enter- 
ing in  a  famished 
killed  appetite  for  d^Hier. 

And  yet  the*9ll^ionajy  tells  us  that 
hors  d'oeuvre  is  an  extra  dish  served  at 
"relish"  at  th^  beginning  or  in  the  in- 
terval of  a  ipeal.  The  term  is  nearly 
two  centuries  old  in  the  Engli.sh 
guage,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  its  pro- 
nunciation. Horace  Walpole  wrote  "a 
hors  d'oeuvre,"  and  Sir  James  Murray 
thought  the  "h"  should  be  sounded,  yet 
he  Included  In  his  dictionary  this  quota 


whom  he  had  given  his  friendship.   He  | 
■eemed   then   to    cast  off   the   cuirass  i 
which   he  usually  wore,   and,   with  a  I 
sense  of  relief,  to  take  delight  in  doing 
so.   *   •   •   He  was  scrupulously  punc-  | 
tlUous  about  fair  play  and  equality  with  , 
regard  to  the  footing  of  bills  for  our  j 
potations.   He  would  never  allow  me  to  j 
pay  twice  in  succession,  but  always  in-  i 
slated  upon  paying  when  it  was  his  turn  I 
to  do  so,  and  he  manifested  this  same  . 
punctiliousness  with  regard  to  all  finan-  | 
clal  transactions.    The  financial  trans- 
actions of  these  days  did  not  deal  with 
large  sums,  for  neither  of  us  had  the 
wherewithal,  and  if  we  never  went  to 
the  opera,  and  rarely  to  the  Curhaus 
e,  we  at  once  jconcerts,  it  was  because  we  could  not 
afford  It." 

"During  these  months  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  more  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  MacDowell,  and  the  better  I 
learned  to  know  her,  the  more,  I  revered 
the  innate  nobility  arvd  spirit  of  self- 
eacirlflce  of  her  character." 

Mr.  Strong,  hearing  In  1886  MacDow- 
ell's  compositions,  recognized  that  the 
two  "Modern  Suites"  were  not  the  real 
MacDowell.  "Dear  old  Papa  Raff  had  a 


tion:  "The  more  unpalatable  is  an  "hors   very  pedantic  side  to  him  and  wrote 


A  Nice  Distinction. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  north  of 
England  between  a  "wottler"  and  a 
"mineser."  "A  'wottler'  is  a  liberal, 
noble  person  whose  customary  remark 
is  'Wot'll  yer  'ave?'  A  'mineser'  is  of  a 
more  cautious  type.-  He  makes  no  pro- 
posals. He  only  responds  to  offers,  and 
he  gains  his  name  from  his  usual  an- 
swer, "Mine's  a  beer.'  " 


d'oeuvre'  the  more  fashionable  is  the 
dinner  which  It  precedes." 

This  is  certain :  the  stranger  in  a 
Parisian  restaurant  who  nibbles  at  hors 
d'oeuvre  regrets  it  bitterly  when  ho 
comes  to  pa.y  the  bill. 


A  Noble  Dame. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jodrell,  who  recently  died, 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
George  III.  wished  to  marry  the  Lady 
Sarah,  her  grandmother.  In  her  yOuth 
Mrs.  Jodrell  was  famed  for  her  beauty, 
which  she  inherited  from  Lady  Sarah, 
of  whom  Horace  Walpole  wrote  after 
seeing  her  act  Jane  Shore:  "In  white, 
with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and  on 
the  ground,  no  Magdalen  by  Corregglo 
was  ever  half  so  lovelv  and  pxT>rpssiYe." 


his  best  compositions  when  he  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  his  very  worst  when  un- 
der its  baneful  infiuence.    In  Edward's  I 
•Modem  Suites'  I  felt  the  Impact  of 
Raff's  pedantic  fist,  although  they  con-  , 
tain  many  beauties  in  spite  of  the  fact  | 
and,  as  It  were,  in  very  defiance  of  It.  | 
Later  on  Edward  frequently  told  me 
that  they  were  not  In  the  least  repre- 
sentative of  him." 

"His  piano  playing  at  this  time  was 
excellent,  and  if  he  did  not  play  cer- 
tain very  delicate  passages  more  deli- 
catelv  than  he  did.  It  was  due  not  to 
any  inability  to  do  so.  nor  to  any  lack 
of  'feeling,'  but  rather  from  a  sort  of 
reserve  and  disinclination  to  display  a 
degree  of  tenderness  which  might  be 
considered  as  degenerating  Into  sentl- 
tnentality;  hence  his  playing  was  in-  - 


variably  robust,  singing  when  song  was 
demanded,  and  always  eminently  clean 
and  crystalline." 

MacDowell  about  this  time  became 
dissatisfied  with  all  that  was  contra- 
puntal in  his  earlier  compositions.  "The 
contrapuntal  manner  seemed  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  euphonious  sonority  his 
whole  being  craved  for,  and  It  may  be 
that  in  some  ways  this  passion  became 
somewhat  restrictive  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  his  possibilities ;  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  felt  this  later 
on  in  life,  and  that  It  was  a  source  of 
some  regret  to  him." 

In  the  .same  number  of  the  Music 
Student  the  editor,  Mr.  Percy  A.  Scholes, 
asks :  "What  is  the  exact  passage  in 
Tennyson's  'Guinivere'  which  Is  music- 
ally reproduced  in  the  Scherzo  of  Mac- 
Dowell's  'Eroica'  sonata?"  He  first 
quotes  from  Mr.  Ashton  Jonson's  ex- 
planation published  in  the  Music  Stu- 
dent of  August — the  "MacDowell  Num- 
ber": 

"The  second  movement,  or  Scherzo, 
was  suggested  by  a  picture  by  Gustave 
Dore,  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Idyll  of  Guinevere,  shortly 
after  the  little  novice's  song  'Late,  late, 
so  late.'  It  is  her  description  of  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  which  the  land 
was  full  'ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen,' 
and  how  her  father  riding  after  sunset 
down  the  coast,  saw  the  headlands 
flame  'far  into  the  rich  heart  of  the 
West'  in  a  strange  light. 

And  in  the  light  the  white  meroiaiden  swain 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood 
!  And  Bent  a  deep  eea-voice  thro'  all  th"  land; 
To  which  the  Uttlc  elves  of  cliasm  and  cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 

"This    unnatural    and  elfin-haunted 
light  is  again  the   result  of  Merlin's 
magic,  whilst  in  the  Trio,  in  sounds  as 
,  of  distant  horn-music,  there  Is  a  sug- 
i  gestion  of  the  troubling  presence  of  a 
!  wood  and  elemental  creature,  a  'belle 
dame  sans  mercl.'  " 

Mr.  Scholes  remarks:  "It  will  be  seen 
that,  according  to  this,  the  music  should 
picture  'white  iriermaldens'  swimming, 
and  'strong  man-breasted  things'  stand- 
ing, and  should  reproduce  a  'deep  sea 
voice'  and  the  'distant  horn'  voices  of 
;  little  elves.    But  MacDowell's  Scherzo 
seems  to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  steady  action  of  'swimming,'  or  the 
repose  of  'standing,'  and  I  hear  in  it 
no  'deep  sea  voice.'    Does  any  reader 
know  the  picture  of  Dore  referred  to? 
If  so,  let  that  reader  be  the  arbitrator 
between  my  friend  Mr.  Ashton  Jonson 
j  and   myself.     From    MacDowell's  own 
description  of  it,  as  showing  'a  knight 
in  the  wood  surrounded  by  elves,'  I  do 
i  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  includes  the 
I  sea,  or  any  mermaidens  or  'man-breast- 
\  ed   things.'     MacDowell's   words  seem 
I  to  me  to  point  to  the  passage  I  quoted: 
I  At  evenings,  on  before  his  horse  | 
'l  The  fllckerine  fairy  circle  wheel'd  and  broke  I 
Flying,  and  linked  a^ain.  ami  wheel'd  and  broke  I 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life.  | 
j     "Mr.    Ashton    .Tonson    says    that    he  | 
thinks  only  a  desire   for  brevity  pre- 
vented his  including  the  lines  I  quote. 
But  had  he  done  this  he  would  have 
combined  two  distinct  occurrences  hap- 
pening on   different  days— and  Dore's 
picture  can  surely  not  do  that.". 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  If  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  were  now  living  he 
would  be  amused  by  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Joshua  Bannard  is  the  author  of 
the  following  poem  published  In  the 
August  number  of  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record  (London) : 

AN  IMPRESSION.  ! 

(MACDOWELL'S  "FOREST  STILLNESS."  : 
(OP.    19.)  I 

The   deep'ning    shadows   steal    across   tlie ! 
moor. 

The   sun    is   low;    and   from   yon   distant  ! 

brake  j 
A  blackbird  sings  its  parting  note;  while 

o'ei  ! 
The  stillness  of  the  mist-enchanted  lake 

Come  bleatlngs  from  the  folds.   The  roclis 
about 

The  tree-tops  fly,  and  up  the  dark'ning  hill 
The  ploughman  plods  for  home.    The  stars 
come  out 

One  after  one — and  -jverythlng  Is  still. 

When    day    and    night,    and    heaven  and 

earth,  are  one. 
And  all  is  hushed  into  tranquillity — 
The  thoughts  that  come  are  thoughts  of 

thuigs  undone: 

For  twilight  is  a  deep'ning  mystery 
Which  brings  to  us  when  Nature's  rest  is 
won 

A  sensB  of  God  and  immortality. 

Cecil  Baumer  played  MacDowell's  sec- 
ond piano  concerto  at  a  promenade  con- 
cert in  London,  Aug.  34 


Notes  of 
a  Personal 


Among  the  Belgian 
refugees  in  England 
Is  Prof.  Firmin  Swin- 
Character  nen,  who,  prior  to  the 
war.  was  an  organist  at  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral. During  his  stay  in  England  he 
has  given  over  150  organ  recitals  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  and  has  raised 
£2750  by  this  means  for  relief  funds. 
He  has  declined  a  good  pecuniary  offer 
to  visit  the  United  States,  feeling  that 
he  should  stay  here  and  help  his  fellow  j 
countrymen. 

George  Carvey,  the  music-hall  singer 
and  actor,  who  Is  a  Frenchman,  his  real 
name  being  Ferdinand  Fabre,  stated  in 
his  examination  In  the  court  of  bank- 
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T^ondon.  that  he  estimated  he 
£10.000  in  card  playing,  not  all 
t    ho  said,  in  England. 
\n  imitation  of  Charles  Chaplin,  the 
opular  klnema  actor.  Is  said  to  be  caus- 
iii?  much  laughter  in  the  new  revue. 
Tonight's  the   Night"    at   the  Gaiety 
-e  wonders  If  Mr.  Chaplin  himself  ^vjll 
.er  appear  on  the  London  stage.  He 
now  so  well  known  from  the  "films'  _ 
liiit  he  would  be  at  once  recognized; 
.  ith  a  roar  of  laughter  and  applause.  , 

■  pe  wonders  if  he  is  as  droll  in  speech, 
<   he  undoubtedly  is   in   gesture  and, 

;  cial  plav.  It  would  be  rather  Interest- 
11"  to  see.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  24. 
George  Pleydell,  the  author  of  the  new 
1  IV  "The  Ware  Case,"  founded  on  Ins 
ove'i  is  a  son  of  Sir  Squire  and  Lady 
I  aiicroft.  Called  to  the  bar  In  1893,  he 
I'ned  actor.    About  12  years  ago  he 

0  i;an  to  write  novels,  plays,  etc.  Per- 
i-is  his  best  known    play    is  "The 

1  rincess  Clementina."   v/rittcn  in  col- 
i;tboration  witli  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

The  imperial  commissioner  governing 
Trieste  has  issued  a  decree  ordering 
"tor  aestlietic  reasons"  the  removal  of 
the  monument  to  Verdi.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
laced  "for  hygienic  reasons"  by  a 
t  luntaln  which  will  wash  the  square 
in  which  the  monument  stood. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  corrects  the 
report  of  Siegfried  Wagner's  engage- 
iiiont.  It  says  that  the  name  of  the 
iiride  is  not  "shillingworth  but  Klind- 
.\  orth  and  that  she  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  musician  Karl  Klindworth.  We 
knew  Siegfried  Wagner  when  he  was  a 
modest,  quiet  boy  in  Dresden,  vlsitini? 
an  American  dentist.  The  boy  then  told 
us  he  wished  to  be  an  architect.  lie 
studied  architecture  and  designed  the 
tomb  for  Liszt  at  Bayreuth.  The  archi- 
tects then  advised  him  to  become  a 
musician.  Now  the  musicians  rei,Tet 
that  he  did  not  stick  to  architecturt. 
-^s  for  Klindworth,  pianist,  editor, 
pedagogue,  the  irreverent  in  Berlin  used 
ti)  call  him  Klindwurst. 

"Five  Sacred  Songs."  by  Carrie  Ja- 
cobs-Bond, published  by  P'rederick  Har- 
1  it!,  hail  from  America,  and  look  it,  for 
Ahcnever  we  have  reached  the  limit  of 
I  ur  capacity  for  religious  triteness  or 
entlmenlal  platitude  our  cousins  across 
he  Atlantic  usually  contrive  that  there 
is  yet  further  territory  to  explore.  Thus 
we  have  "When  God  Puts  Out  the 
Light,"  among  other  gems.— Pall  Mall 
I  iazette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  by  the  way. 
was  deeply  moved  when  it  heard  of 
Miss  Marlowe's  withdrawal  from  the 
^tage.  It  said  in  an  editorial  note  (Aug. 
i6);  "The  news  of  the  retirement  from 
the  stage  of  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  will 
recall  to  London  playgoers  inany  en- 
iliralling  impersonations,  notably  her 
Rautendelein  in  'The  Sunken  Bell,'  her 
.loan  of  Arc  in  Mr.  MacKaye's  play,  and 
her  Viola  and  Juliet.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  made  a  pair 
whom  it  was  in  every  way  charming  to 
.=ee  upon  the  stage.  To  many  personal 
s  races  they  added  rarer  qualities  of  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  perception  and  a 
line  suggestion  of  modesty  and  sincer- 
ity." And  In  another  column  Is  pub- 
lished this  anecdote;  "Few  famous  ac- 
tresses have  shown  themselves  so  in- 
different toward  the  art  of  making  up  as 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  whose  impending 
retirement  is  announced.  Since  she  be- 
came a  leading  lady  she  has  never  worn 
■I  wig.  and  when  she  first  played 
Ophelia  she  told  an  interviewer;  "I  don  t 
look  in  the  remotest  degree  as  Ophelia 
must  surely  have  looked.  Sti^  ^^^ 
Dane  I  couldn't  look  like  her  if  I  tried, 
and  I  wouldn't  try.  I  only  try  to  be  as 
she  was.  and  to  do  as  ghe  did.  It  le  not 
by  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  any 
character  that  I  would  have  myself  rec- 
ognized as  that  character,  but  by  the 

inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke has  fallen  upon  particularly  bad 

■  days  in  America,  where  he  went  a  short 
time  ago  to  complete-and.  I  suppose. 

'  rehearse-the  opera-ballet  he  has  com- 
posed, it  Is  said,  for  Mme.  Pavlova.  On 

1  arrival  In  New  York  he  was  mulcted 

I  in  a  $10  fine  or  tax  for  his  own  manu- 

'  scripts.  Now  he  is  lying  In  a  hospital 
in  Chicago,  suffering,  as  he  says,  to  his 

:  infinite  credit,  as  if  really  he  were  en- 
joying his  martyrdom,  "from  a  broken 
arm  (left)   in  two  places,  broken  rib, 

\  scalp  open,  and  one  or  two  other  rents. 

1  A  motor  ran  me  down  one  night.  I 
never  saw  it,  and  the  'gentleman*  de- 
camped after  doing  it  'to  look  for  a 

,  doctor.'  He  has  not  found  one  yet,  by 
the     look     of     lt."-Daily  Telegraph, 

■  Aug.  24. 

Mme.  Klrkby  Lunn  is  singing  In  a 
London  music  hall,  the  Coliseum.  "At 
each  appearance  .she  hopes  to  sing  an 
operatic  air  with  orchestra,  either  clas- 
sical or  modern,  and  some  standard 
Engli-sh  songs,  and  modern  ballads  with 
iiianoforte  accompaniment." 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legse  of  the  Dally  Tel- 
egraph says  that  an  editor  Is  wrong  In 
"stating  that  nobody  would  look  at  Mr. 
Percy  Grainger's  work  till  three  years 
ago.  It  must  be  about  10  j-ears  at  least 
since,  as  reader  for  a  music  publisher, 
1  recommended  the  music  of  Grainger, 
Cvrll  Scott.  Balfour  Gardiner,  Roger 
Quiiter,  and  others,  then  almost  un- 
known, to  the  firm  for  whom  I  worked. 
The  Opus  of  these  composers,  were,  I 
think,  as  a  fact,  in  all  cases,  issued  by 
that  firm  on  my  recommendation,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  more  was 
not  3chleved  In  this  respect.  Mr.  Graln- 
=  1   J   •^t(ly  has  booked  about  70  con- 


certs for  the  coming  season,  while  also 
he  has  found  time  to  complete  a  large 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  "A  Song 
of  Democracy,'  in  memory  of  Walt 
Whitman.  This  work  was.  It  seems,  be- 
gun In  Paris  and  Frankfort  about  13 
years  ago  Jind  was  worked  at  In  Aus- 
tralia also.  Another  new  work  by  Mr. 
Grainger  is  an  'imaginary  ballet,'  'The 
Warriors,'  which  was  begun  about  two 
years  ago." 


Why  She 
Made  a 


"Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,"  announced  the 
leading     lady     of  a 
Great  Hit  vaudeville  sketch  team, 
"I  am  going  to  sing  a  song.    The  song 
Itself  I  do  not  claim  to  be  original,  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  Is  to 
be  sung,  I  may  truthfully  say.  are  ab- 
solutely unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
American  vaudeville.  I 
"I  have  received  no  stage  telegram  | 
from  an  Imaginary  manager,  asking  me  , 
to  head  an  opera  company,  and  shall  | 
not.  consequently,  feel-  called  upon  to 
sing  on  that  account.    I  shall  not  sing 
because    'there   is    nobody   around'  or 
'while  I  am  waiting  for  the  first  person 
to  visit  my  studio.'    That  person  will 
'  be  my  gentlemanly  partner,  and  he  is 
'at  present  in  the  flies.    He  will  appear 
when  I  get  through  the  song.    He  does 
'■  the  waiting. 

"The  scene-shifter  will  not  bring  me 
an  invitation  to  a  'party  where  every 
one  will  have  to  sing  or  dance.'  and 
which  will  necessitate  an  immediate  re- 
hearsal.   No  premonition  that  'Mothaar' 
is  at  this  moment  wondering  where  I 
am  will  urge  me  to  sing  a  ballade  in  her 
honor.     'Mothaar'  knows  where  I  am,  j 
and  if  I  don't  sing  this  song  she  stands  ; 
a  pretty  good  show  of  losing  her  means  | 
of  support.  1 
"Again,   ladles  and  gentlemen,"  she 
'  went  on.   In  the  expectant  hush  that  I 
wrapt  the  house.  "I  shall  not  address 
the  pianist  here  as  'Professor,'  nor  shall 
I    request    him    to    'rattle    the  horse- 
'  teeth,'  'tickle  the  ivories'  or  'saw  wood.' 
"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  going  to  do  t^is  'with  your  kind 
indulgence,'  but  simply  because  it's  a 
part  of  this  act  and  it's  not  going  to  be 
cut  out!"  ,    ^  „  , 

And,  although  she  sang  "Just  Break 
the  News  to  Mother."  that  vast  audi- 
ence, from  the  half-dollars  to  the  ten- 
centers,  broke  into  a  mighty  cheer.  A 
new  era  had  begun!— Puck,  Aug.  21. 


Csuch  aiiTIHay  be  found  in  every  coun- 
try) who,  when  they  engage  artlst.s  i" 
amuse  their  gruests,  ask  the  agent  to  v 
frain  from  sending  singers  with  voice- 
loud  enough  to  make  conversation  i 
burden.  I  have  always  found  BngHfli 
audiences  keenly  interested  In  the  best 
music  and  full  of  enthusiasm  when 
artists  succeed  In  pleasing  them.'  These 
words  appeared  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  so  M.  Salnt- 
Saens  was  In  no  way  prejudiced  In  our 
favor  when  he  wrote  them." 
But  Anton  Rubinstein  more  than  once 

spoke  of  the  English  as  the  most  un- 
musical  nation,   and   curious  remarks 
,  about  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  Eng- 
I  land  were  made  by  Berlioz,  Wagner  anil 
I  BueloW. 


[Players,  Plays 
and  Various 


A  Recent 


A     few  years 
ago    a  German 

German  Discovery  social  economist. 

Dr.  Oscar 
About  England  Schmitz,  wrote 
a  book  on  :2ngUsh  social  problems,  and 
con.sldered  that  he  was  justified  in  giv- 
ing It  the  title  "The  Country  without 
Music."  This  book  (says  the  Morning 
Post)  appe.ars  to  have  become  suddenly 
popular. 

The  Germans  argue  that  they  have 
now  full  Justification  for  the  opinion 
they  have  formed  of  the  English,  for 
did  not  their  national  poet  say:  "The 
man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself  .  .  . 
is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and 
spoils?  .  .  .  Let  no  such  man  be 
trusted." 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  those  .cele- 
brated lines,  the  German  musical  critics 
remark,  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  was 
pronouncln.>;  judgment  on  his  own  peo- 
Dle.  In  the  Klizabethan  ago,  these  crit- 
ics admit.  England  occupied  a  high  po- 
sition in  the  musical  world,  but.  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  springs  of  artistic  life 
have  long  been  sealed  up  in  England. 

England  is  the  only  civilized  country 
to  which  the  title  of  the  book  applies, 
the  German  critics  contend,  though 
they  qualify  this  contention  by  saying 
that  they  do  not  mean  that  the  English 
people  disdain  or  neglect  music;  they 
base  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  there 
!s  no  internal  relationship  between  the 
English  people  and  music. 

Outwardly,  Dr.  Schmitz  states  In  his 
book,  music  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in 
England,  and  he  adds  sarcastically  that 
"the  pos.scssion  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  piano  playing  or  of  singing 
suffices  to  make  any  one  the  'lion'  of 
the  week-end  at  a  country  house." 

It  is  natural,  the  German  writer  con- 
tinues, that  concerts  in  England  are 
far  behind  what  one  is  accustomed  to 
on  the  continent,  while  the  opera  is  given 
up  exclusively  to  the  cult  of  the  "star." 
"In  the  spring."  he  states,  "stars  of  all 
nations  are  attracted  to  London  by  vast 
salaries,  and  there  they  sing  at  each 
other  under  a  mediocre  conductorship 
without  uniform  effect." 

It  is  characteristic  of  unmusical  mod- 
ern England,  Dr.  Schmitz  asserts,  that 
there  is  a  complete  lack  of  independent 
musical  creative  power.  A  list  of  Eng- 
lish composers  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  he  contends,  opens  up 
to  the  c/bserver  a  gallery  of  the  most 
desolate  mediocrity,  while  the  five  or  six 
who  really  deser%'e  to  be  described  as 
talented  ure  Britons  only  by  birth ;  as 
artists  they  are  foreigners. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  this 
comment;  "Dr.  Oscar  Schmltz's  descrip- 
tion of  England  as  'the  country  without 
music'  doe.s  not  tally  with  what  has 
been  said  by  Saint-Saens,  whose  opfnion 
on  such  a  subject  is  unquestionably  of 
higher  value.  In  his  'Portraits  et  Sou- 
venirs,' Saint-Saens  ridicules  the  opinion 
sometimes  expressed  by  his  countrymen 
that  'the  English  know  nothing  of 
music,  whereas  we  are  steeped  In  it  to 
the  tir~.    -i     V     T''i-   i'lHsnir-n*  j-.  hnsr.r' 


A  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  is  now  charged 
on  every  ticket  for 
Theatre  Notes  a  theatre,  moving 
picture  show,  amusement  hall,  concert 
hall,  circus,  playground,  race  coiu-se  or 
skating  rink  in  Montreal.  The  money 
will  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  char- 
itable institutions  in  the  city. 

A  revue  "Shell  out!"  was  produced  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  Aug.  24. 
"The  literary  glow  of  the  work  sus.^ests 
the  mild  effulgence  of  the  gloiwworm." 
On  the  other  hand,  "No  lovelier  produc-  , 
tion  could  be  desired;  we  cannot  recall 
a  prettier  chorus  or  one  that  has  been  ^ 
more  alluringly  and  varyingly  attired. 
*  *  The  last  word  on  the  subject  must ' 
be  that  It  constitutes  a  brilliant  triumph  | 
for  the  Eternal  Feminine." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  j 
saw  "Hamlet"  performed  in  Khaki  by  | 
soldiers   of   the    British    Expeditionary  I 
Force  within  a  few  hours'  distance  of  i 
the  firing  line.      "An  officer    of    high  ] 
standing  who  saw  the  play  hit  off  the 
situation  ;  'Our  men  do  not  live  by  bully 
beef  alone ;  the}'  need  some  food  for  the 
mind,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for 
them  than  the  great  thoughts  of  our 
great  writers.'    The  play  was  performed 
in  costume,  with    scenery    painted  in 
camp,  and  with  not  a  word  misplaced  or 
forgotten     in     the     rendering.  Four 
scenes  were   chosen — the  Ghost  scene ; 
the  room  in  the  castle  where  Hamlet 
decides  on  revenge :  the  great  soliloquy 
and    the    graveyard.      The    cast  was 
chosen  on  the  spot,  neighboring  towns 
and   libraries  were  scoured  for  copies 
of  the  play,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
send  to  England.    Luck  turned  our  way. 
copies   were   secured,   and   In   a  town 
close  by  was  a  branch  of  a  Paris  theat- 
rical costumier.    Horatio   looked  more 
like  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Field  of  Cloth 
of  Gold  than  the    friend    of  Hamlet; 
while  Hamlet's  costume  reminded  one 
more  of  Madame  Tussaud's  than  of  Sir 
J.  Forbes-Robertson;  but  on  active  ser- 
vice one  cannot  be  particular.   »  •  • 
Hamlet  was  embarrassed  by  Ihe  cheers 
of  the  gods  at  the  splendid  fresh  colours 
in  the  scenery,  for  many  of  these  men 
liad  not  seen  stage  colours  since  they  ' 
left  home,  and  for  the  time  being  Ham-  | 
let's  scenery  outshone  Hamlet.     Before ' 
the  play  was  half  through  we  breathed  , 
easily  and  knew  the  experiment  to  be  j 
justified.     The  life   behind  the  scenes  , 
was  distinctly  of  the  emergency  type,  j 
A  careless  gunner  smudged  out  of  ex-  | 
istence  a  whole  tower  of  Elsinore  with  i 
his    shirtsleeve.     Men    accustomed    for  j 
many  months  to  obey  suddenly  found  | 
themselves  in  command.    One  was  told  | 
to  stitch  up  a  hole  In  silk  hose  with  a 
darning  needle ;  another  wanted  a  belt ; 
'Give  him  a  puttee.'   'My  face  Is  too 
white  for  the  footlights'  ;   'Here,  stick 
on  some  red  distemper' ;  and  I  believe 
the  red  distemper  is  still  'stuck  on.'  | 
"The  company  got  itself  together  In  an  | 
hour;  it  learnt  its  part  from  two  books  ! 
in  the  spare  time  allowed  in  three  days;  ! 
it  painted  and  erected  its  scenery  in  fcm 
than  12  hours  artd  acted,  in  a  way  that 
baffled  the  keenest  critics,  to  an  audi-  | 
ence  whose  vociferous  approval  would  . 
make  any  actor— Shakespearian  or  va- 
riety—green with    envy.     Hamlet  will  j 
long  be  remembered;  a  6  feet  2  inch  ; 
Horatio  and  limping  with  a  convalescent  ) 
ankle  could  not,  through  physical  dis-  ! 
.parity,  keep  himself  within  his  shadow: 
i  the  (ihost  wore  a  fine  suit  of  old  French 
i  armour  shrouded  in  white  muslin.  The 
I  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
Henry  V.,  clothed  in  all  his  shining  ac- 
1  coutrements  before  Harfleur.  Flashing 
'  his  great  sword  he  cried  out  the  fafhous 
,  speech  before  the  battle; 
Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friendi,  once 
more. 

Or  close  tbe  wall  up  with  your  English  dead — 
and  so  on,  right  through  breathlessly  to 
Tlie  game's  afoot,  follow  your  spirit 
And  upon  this  charge,  / 

Cry  God  for  Harry.  England,  and  St.  George. 

"The  effect  was  electrical.  Had  the 
bugle  sounded  the  charge  every  man 
would  have  rushed  out  of  that  building, 
on  the  instant,  as  he  was.  All  the  la- 
tent warrior  spirit  of  our  race  seemed 
to  leap  to  a  flame.  As  we  went  out  into 
the  still  night  our  hearts  were  stronger, 
our  minds  brighter,  our  courage  high, 
and  in  the  quiet  stars  above  brooded 
the  certain  promise  of  victorious  and 
lasting  peace." 

The  latest  addition  to  the  CiHseum 
program  is  Cythera,  a  lyric  ballet  ar- 
ranged by  Mls.0  Lydla  Kyasht  The 
story,  as  told  by  M.  A.  du  Plessy,  is  that 
of  Cupid  and  P.syche;  but  not  exactly  as 
we  have  It  from  Its  first  teller,  Apulclu.s, 
for  In  this  stage  version  the  marriage  is 
due  in  some  not  very  e.'.slly  cxpllcablo 
way  to  Venus's  refusal  of  the  .iddresses 
of  Pan;  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
the    pair    to    W"  ns''^    inrjult'eneii    in  ' 


It 


drink  offered  her  by  WaVclulS: 
does  the  story  ma'  i^^n  we  hi 

three  very  pretty  s,  i  Ler     i  the  fine 
romantic  manm-r  of  .stage  decor.  '  < 
;  nd  in  the  four  episodes  that  take 
there    a   very    prettily-dressed  ti 
ballet?  Venus,  a  singing  iiart.  Is  p! 
in  stately  fashion  by  MI'e.  Janin 
Plessy  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  Jiru.-sr 
ran  (M.  Ernest  Delaroche)  comes  from  h|| 
the  same  house:  while  Cupid  (Mile.  Svl-  | 
va  Dancourt)    comes    from  the  n  ■  51I  : 
Opera.  Antwerp,  and  Bacchus  'M 
Marechal)     from    the    Royal  Fltu 
Opera,  Antwerp.  They  are  ill  good  sing 
eis.  and  quite  competent  actcrs.  And 
then,  for  the  dancers,  we  have  our  own 
Miss  Lydia  Kyasht.  as  graceful  and  ac- 
complished as  ever  as  I'syche,  and  for 
Zephyr  M.  Serge  Litavkln,  whom  also 
London  knows  and  likes  well  by  now 
He  will  be  liked  all  the  better  for  Ms 
performance  In  the  last  Ecene,  where 
yesterday  afternoon  the  loss  of  an  ob- 
stinate shoe  seemed  to  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  hi« 
dancing.     The  music  is   by  M.   J.  dr 
Pietra-PertoSa,  and  is  excellent  niusi-  1 
for  the  .style  ot  thing,  niL-Iodious,  n 

suous,  and  not  too  odd  to  be  easily  ap- 
preciated at  a  first  hearing.— London 
Times  Aug.  24. 

Prof.  Leonidas,  who  showed  {lerform- 
Ing  animals  at  the  Boudoir  Theati.', 
Kensington,  was  summon-^d  for  alleged 
cruelty  to  them.  Describing  one  of  the 
turns  Mrs.  Hayden  Coffin  said  that  a 
cat  was  stretched  across  the  backs  if 
two  chairs  while  several  dogs  were  mad" 
to  Jump  over  It.  Nearly  all  the  dotr,^ 
knocked  the  cat,  which  eventually  fell 
over,  dragging  the  chairs  to  the  gr  jund 
with  it.    More  than  one  d.ig  w^s  lame. 

The  magistrate:  Do  you  think  the 
dogs  were  frightened?— I  think  they 
were  terrified. 

Prof.  Leonidas  said  that  during  the 
25  years  he  had  been  in  the  profession 
he  had  made  a  big  name  through  hi> 
performances.  He  had  had  as  many  a-^ 
110  dogs  who  had  performed  at  a  word 
It  would  never  do  to  use  a  whip,  and  i; 
he  terrified  the  dogs  they  would  noi 
perform.  If  a  strange  dog  could  be 
brought  into  court  he  could  teach  it  to 
do  a  trick  In  10  minutes. 

The  magistrate  said  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  an  audience  could  ?  ' 
through  such  a  performance.   On  being 
told  that  the  defendant  had  pr-cvlousl\ 
been  convicted  of  cruelty  under  simlla 
circumstances,  he  imposed  a  rj.malty  o; 
£10,   with  £3  5s.   costs,   and   gave  tlif 
prosecuting  society  the  care  of  the  est 
mentioned  In  the  evidence.    The   i'  ' 
Mall  Gazette  thus  commented: 
that  'Professor'  Leonidas,  who  wa.^ 
terday  fined  £10  for  cruelty  to  hl.=  pe: 
forming    cats    and    dogs  had  alread' 
been  twice  convicted,  he  may  be  said  tn 
have  got  off  lightly;  and  It  js  rather 
.astonishing  to  read  that  ha  was  pe. 
mltted  to  retain  his  dogsfi  thotigh  a" 
unhappy  cat  was  taken  from  him.  But 
the  bitterest  reflection  ot  all  on  the  ca?r 
Is  that  there  should  be  any  number  o; 
of  English  people— who  are  proverbialh 
fond  of  animals— to  tolerate  such  exhi- 
bitions as  that  of  this  'Professor,'  in- 
stead of  hissing  It  from  the  sta^e." 


A  new  opera  In 
one  act  by  Edgar 
L.  Balnton  wa  - 
and  Concerts  performed  for  th. 
first  time  at  Glastonbury,  Eng..  Aug.  U, 
by  the  Summer  School  of  Opera  Insti- 
tuted by  Rutland  Boughton.  The  Lon- 
don Times  said  of  the  work: 

"  'Olthona'  is  the  name  of  the  oI>era 
and  also  of  its  heroine,  whose  part  wa;= 
Kkilfully  played  by  Miss  Marjori^;  Ffran 
scon-Davies.  It  is  not  a  promising  nr.me 
It  suggests  nothing  except  what  la  tiir 
tact,  that  the  composer  has  Kone  t 
early  British  legend  for  his  subject,  anc 
ihat  type  of  subject  hps  unfortunatch 
earned   a    reputation    of   unreality  in 
opera.  An  eariy  British  princess,  car- 
ried away  by  an  early  British  viUaii 
with    an    equally    inexpressive  nam. 
Dunrommath,'  and  avenged  by  a  her. 
with  a  simpler  name.  'Gaul,'  does  no 
immediately  arouse  sympathy,  but  Mi 
Balnton  has  plunged  Into  his  subje  t 
holdlv  and  .succeeded  In  doing  a  goo  i 
deal  "with  it.   He  has  kept  the  actioi 
.simple  and  aimed  at  making  his  muei 
:press  the  essential  things.  Con.-, 
renfly  it  is  manageable  in  the  vei 
mple  conditions  in  which  the  oper;. 
■  rc  given  at  Glastonbury.   The  assemi  I 
•00m  provides  a  primitive  theatre  1 
i'.hlch    scenery    Is    represented  by 
broadly  painted  back-cloth,  and  a  plan 
lakes  the  place  of  the  orchestra, 
oeal   choir   of  early   British  warrioi 
ang  with  spirit,  and  with  Mr.  Frai- 
Mullings  as  the  hero,  and  Mr.  Herbo  ' 
l.angley  as  the  villain  one  got  a  vei 
lair  impression  of  what  the  opera  ain^ 
at.   Of  the  two  scenes  the  second,  which 
begins  with  the  lament  of  Olthona 
ends  with  her  self-sought  death  in 
battle  between  her  two  lovers  is  t' 
better,  because  the  emotion  of  the  dran 
is  the  stronger  and  the  music  rises  1 
its  opportunities.    After  the  new  wo:  ; 
the  second  act  of  Tristan  v.as  glv.  1 
with    Mme.    Oleeson   Wlllte    and  Mr 

Frank  Mullings  In  the  chief  par' 
some  local  singers  in  lesser  onr.-, 
luding    Miss     Je.-<sie     Norman,  wl 
tiowed  remarkable  intelligence  In  Ik 

I'lrrins    of    B.-nnL-:\.-na.    .Mtosri-tlier  II 
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Iho  COTh'etuions  o!  Ihi'  ui  ei  i  liD.ise,  ,u  > 
fyuisued  to  gooU  purpose." 
i  ules  Martin  Loeftler's  "Defth  of 
I  Mlaglles"  was  performed  at  a  Prora- 
(  nade  Concert,  London,  Aupr.  VI. 

An   Australian  correspondent  In  the 
'      lunelles  tolls  how  the  Turks  secured 
■  s  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  as  those 
hy  the  Australian  troop.«,  and  at 
;il   moments   .sounded    the  "Cease 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Aus- 
lians  never  use  the  bugle  in  the  firing 
lino.  ' 

Bagrlnov.sky's  "Fantastic  Miniatures'", 
> '  10  performed  at  a  Promenade  Con- 
London,  Aug.  19.    The  Pall  Mall 
ite  said:    "A  box  of  Russian  toys.. 
I'lial  is  the  best  description  of  the  set 
>f   Fantastic   Miniatures   in   which  M. 
Hagrinovsky  portrays  the  creatures  with 
which  the  Russian  popular  fancy  has 
peopled  the  countryside.    They  are  at, 
hr   same  time  as  naive  and  as  well 
•ight  as  Bilibin's  Illustrations  to  the 
■liar  fairy  tales.    It  is  a  sound  mu- 
nship  that  succeeds   in  conveying 
impression  while  at  the  same  time 
•I  iaylng    remarkable   orchestral  vir- 
uoslty.    A  lesser  man  would  have  been 
Miorely  clever.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
ros.«ible  to  flirt  too  assiduously  with  the 
devices  of  the  cinema,  and  we  are  not 
'  ertain  that  such  literal  illustration  in 
fuic,'!  corresponds  to  a  high  conception 
c  function  of  music.   One  witch,  the 
(  Yaga,  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  but 
iiole  company  of  imps  is  near  to 
.^s  of  zeal.   Still,  the  performance  is 
is-iiiously  amusing,   and  a  composer 
w  ho  can  do  this  small  thing  so  well  can  ; 
.«urely  realize  larger  ambitions." 

While  on  the  subject  of  opera.  It  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  Sir  Charles 
.Stanford  has  recently  completed  the 
scores  of  two  English  operas,  a  fact  to 
which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Beecham!  Of  these  the 
is  as  It  were  a  "setting"  of  Sheri- 
ivs  "The  Critic,"  "such  a  flrst-rato 
libretto,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "that  I 
can't  imagine  why  no  one  has  used  It 
before."  Sir  Charles  treats  the  book, 
not  In  the  farcial  manner  of  the  "legiti- 
mate drama,"  but  in  all  seriousness. 
His  opera  is  In  one  act  divided  Into  two 
cp'if-s.  The  first  act  of  Sheridan's  play 
-  iriitted,  but  the  Puff  part  (that  scene 
Ahf  iein  Puff,  Sneer  and  Dangle  appear 
together)  has  been  condensed  (by  Mr. 
Cairns  James)  into  a  spoken  prologue 
to  the  grand  opera.  Dangle  becomes 
the  composer,  while  Sneer  and  Puff,  a 
'practitioner  in  panegyric,"  remain  as 
they  were. 

The  "orchestral  prelude"  as  it  were 
is  new  in  Idea.  As  a  fact  the  players 
make  their  appearance  only  after  the 
actual  play  is  begun,  so  that  the  "In- 
rroductlon"  is  of  the  kind  that  would 
mightily  have  pleased  the  late  Shah, 
since  it  consists  merely  of  the  tunin? 
of  the  instruments!  The  whole  of 
Sheridan's  play  has  been  set,  save  as 
above  laid  down,  in  serious  grand  opera 
.style,  but  with  spoken  dialogue;  and  it 
IS  essential  that  Puff  and  Co.  be  actors, 
for  the  singers  are  to  do  all  the  singing 
that  Is  necessary.  There  are  a  good 
many  characters,  but  of  these  many 
jnay  be  "doubled,"  and  there  iS  no 
chorus  to  speak  of.  T  am  glad  of  this, 
for  it  tends  to  support  the  view  that  I 
have  BO  often  promulgated  here  that  the 
future  opera  will  be  in  one  act  and 
without  chorus.  Never  again  shall  there 
be  "time"  for  operas  of  inordinate 
length,  and  long  ago  the  chorus  as  gen- 
frally  used  was  proved  to  be  anachron- 
istic—Mr.  Legge  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

During  the  singing  of  a  hymn  at  a 
funeral  In  Aberdaron,  in  Lleyn  Penin- 
sula, the  head  of  a  large-sized  snake  ap- 
peared out  of  some  loose  soli  close  to 
the  grave  and  kept  swaying  in  time 
•  It  '  the  dirge.  When  the  hymn  ended, 
.  !  «  the  Chronicle,  the  snake's  nead 


disappeared,    only   to    reappear  whj 
singing  resumed.    The  swaying  motioj 
went  on  again  until  singing  concludec 
when  the  snake  once  more  disappeared 
The  snake  was  within  a  yard  of  whe 
the  officiating  rector  stood.    There  wi 
much  suppressed  excitement,  hut  do  on4 
attempted  to  kill  the  reptile. 

Considering  how  much  that  DebussS 
has  wrlten  for  the  concert-room  8tl]| 
remains  unfamiliar  to  EngllBh  audW 
ences  (La  Mer,  two  of  the  Nocturne* 
Iberia,  Rondes  de  Prlntemps,  etc).  It  14 
not  easy  to  understand  the  ned  of  liw 
troducing  a  work  that  has  little  ralso4 
d'etre  apart  from  eoenlc  action.  "3X, 
Sebastian"  Is  a  remarkable  productloi^ 
Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein,  admittedly  a  greai 
artist,  though  only  a  few  months  pr«. 
\'lously  she  had  met  with  scant  appra* 
elation  at  a  London  music  hall,  fired  thf 
imagination  both  of  D'Aimunzio  and  oi 
Debussy,  and  the  former  wove  roun4 
her  his  story  of  the  saint,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  Is  as  remote  as  can  be  frond 
the  episodes  familiarized  In  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "Fablola."  To  this  Debuss^ 
composed  copious  Incidental  musiq. 
Whether  accidental  or  not,  there  plercef 
through  the  work  of  author  and  com* 
poser  alike  a  nightmarelsh  resemblance 
to  "Parsifal."  It  is  almost  as  If  botH 
had  desired  to  emulate  the  voluptuous 
asceticism  of  Wagner's  conceptlon4 
Hence  Debussy  employs  his  "NeoprimU 
tif"  manner,  to  which  his  stanchest  ad« 
mlrers  are  not  yet  whole-hearted  con*« 
verts. 

"Symphonic  Fragments"  of  this  musla 
were  given  at  QueSr.'s  Hall  last  night. 
To  say  that  there  were  moments  of 
great  beauty  is  to  state  the  obvious,  for 
I  Debussy's  sensitive  tone-painting  coulil 
l|  not  avoid  them  without  a  conscious  ef- 
I  fort.   But  the  absence  of  stage  Incident 

................. 


...>'-!••  in  •!<  fil>:.  h  of  it  sound  r. 
and  cvi-n  dull,  and  there  wa.H  .lu  uii.  i  ,/ 
suspicion  that  there  might,  after  all.  ba 
something  in  the  Philistine  contentloa 
that  Debussy's  music  is  not  healthy. 
Certainly  the  ."plein  uir"  of  "L'Aprcs* 
Midi"  wa:-  entirfijy  lacking.  .\nd  we  pre>» 
fer  Debu.ssy  of  the  sunshine  to  Debussy 
of  the  "Hall  of  Lilies."— Pall  Mall  Ga* 
zette,  .\ug.  25. 

The  same  writer,  presumably  Mr.  Ed- 
win Evans,  wrote  of  the  promenade  con- 
cert of  Aug.  15:  "It  is  curious  how  Mos- 
cow, which  In  its  outward  aspect  an4 
inner  life  is  so  Intensely  Russian,  ha« 
become  the  centre  of  cosmopolitanism  la 
the  arts.  It  has  recently  attained  to 
great  Influence  In  the  art  of  the  theatrey 
but  the  new  element  It  contributes  is  not 
characteristic:  it  is  a  blend  of  products, 
a  kind  of  synthetic  spectacle.  In  muslo 
this  has  been  especially  remarkable.  The 
characteristic  Russian  composers  hailed 
mostly  from  cosmopolitan  Petrosrad, 
while  the  Moscow  leader  Tchalkowskjr 
grafted  his  method  on  to  the  westera 
stock.  After  Tchaikowsky,  Rachmanin- 
off. But  there  Is  this  distinction:  that 
whereas  the  elder  musician  grew  mor« 
personal  with  years,  the  younger  liaa 
never  been  as  personal  as  in  his  earliest 
works.  His  symphonic  poem  'The  Island 
of  the  Dead,'  after  Boecklin's  well  Unowqj 
picture,  was  performed  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  last  night.  It  is  an  elegy  on  t^ia 
grandiose  scale,  and.  so  far  as  perfect 
musicianship  can  make  It  impressive.  I| 
conveys  a  ser.se  of  nobility.  But  <i9e4 
so  in  terms  that  are  constantly  so 
miliar  that  the  cumulative  effect  sufl'iijj 
Had  Rachmaninoff  succeeded  in  striit* 
ing  the  personal  note— had  he  glveti 
more  of  himself  and  less  of  his  musicalj 
experience— the  result  might  have  lo.st  irij 
formal  quality,  but  it  would  have  gained 
in  interest.  The  workmanship  is  of  th» 
best,  antf  that  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful  for.,'  It  is  the  imagination  that  is  a% 
fault.""   ^  ' 

Thes?  new  songs  are  commended  by 
music  critics  of  leading  London  journals. 
A  cycle  of  Four  Little  Songs  called 
"The  Mill  o"  Dreams,"  by  Eric  CoateS' 
!(Chappe;i  &  Co.)  "The  title  ig  not  sur- 
I  prising,  for  Mr.  Coates  has  shown  be- 
(fore  now  that  he  has  a  great  gift  for 
what  he  has  himself  called  'miniature.* 
But  the  best  goods  are  vi^rapped  up  it» 
the  smallest  parcels;  and  these  slender 
songs  have  a  genuinely  fascinating 
fragrance.  .\.s  is  usually  the  case  in 
works  of  this  kind,  the  lyrist  is  largelj^ 
lesponsible  for  the  composer's  success. 
In  this  instance  she— for  her  name  iS 
Nancie  Marsland— has  her  part,  too.  in 
the  cycle's  one  weakness.  In  the  lasfl 
three  songs  words  and  music  are  pene- 
trated with  the  refreshing  simplicity 
that  is  dear  to  the  child's  heart.  Their 
titles  are  'Dream  o'  Nights.'  'The  Maj» 
in  the  Moon'  and  'Bluebells,'  and  they 
are  all  charming.  But  the  prelude, 
'Back  o'  the  Moon.'  is  a  shade  incon- 
gruous. It  Is  childlike,  if  you  will;  but 
its  .sentiment  is  in  tune  with  the  child- 
like mind  of  the  wise  adult.  For  the  in- 
fant it  is  too  sophisticated,  both  in  verso 
and  music.  Yet  it  i.s  far  the  best  song 
of  the  four.  Mr.  Coates  is  essentially 
a  fastidious  writer,  who  disdains  th« 
hackneyed,  as  much  as  the  pompous, 
phrases.  And  his  colleague  is  of  tho 
same  kidney.  The  daintiness  of  th« 
lines 

I^ay  your  head  on  Nighfs  soft  breast. 
Say  tlie  prayer  you  love  the  best, 
Sluit  your  eyes  aud  be  at  rest. 
Little  dear, 
is  only  fully  revealed  when   taken  111 
con.1unction  with  Miss  Marsland'.';  dedi- 
cation, and  that  reads,  'To  ,  my  hus- 
band,'  a  conceit  as   pleasing  as   it  ia 
quaint,  and  as  quaint  as  it  is  trtie.  For 
dc  not  some  of  us  know,  what  a  cele- 
brated thinker  has  told  us,  that  in  th« 
heart  of  the  grown  man  there  is  al- 
ways a  child  hidden?" 

"The  parcel  of  music  published  by 
Elkin  is  a  little  out  of  date,  as  tha 
space  that  could  be  allotted  during 
war  time  to  musical  matters  was  for  % 
long  time  absorbed  by  current  events, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  mention  that 
the  newer  manner  of  Cyril  Scott  flnda 
expression  in  'Sea  Marge,'  a  meditation 
for  piano,  and  in  a  'Cavatina'  treated 
with  somewhat  arbitrary  harmonio 
harshness.  Two  songs  which  mad« 
their  appearance  at  the  same  time  ara 
less  forbidding  to  the  amateur,  though 
Mr.  Scott  waives  none  of  his  right  ta 
evade  banality  in  his  own  way.  'A. 
Prayer'  is  compa)atlveiy  simple  In 
treatment.  'Evening  Melody'  is  more 
baffling  and  not  quite  successful,  but 
i  Ihesa  are,  of  course,  relative  terms,  as 
'  the  personal  quality  that  permeates  this 
composer's  work  always  distinguishes 
Is  from  all  other  music.  Two  songs  by 
Roger  Quilter,  'The  Jocund  Dance'  and 
•Where  Be  You  Going?"  testify  onca 
again  to  his  standing  among  those  com- 
posers who  correspond  approximately 
to  the  minor  poets  in  literature.  There 
are  few  better  song-writers  of  his  class.'* 

WAR  AND  NEW  WORDS 

War  a.<lds  new  words  to  the  dic- 
tionary. How  many  will  perman- 
ently remain  In  the  language?  D6an 
Swift  published  a  letter  in  the  Tatler 
of  Sept,  28,  1710,  in  which  he  com- 
plained  that  the  war  had  introduced 
"abundance  of  polysyllables,  which 
will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more 
campaigns.  Speculations,  Operations, 
Preliminaries,  Ambassadors,  Pallisa- 
does  (sic),  Commtmlcation,  Circum- 
vallatinn    Battallon:_  as  numerous  as 


they  are,  if  they  attack  u.-?  too  fre- 
quently In  our  coffee-houses,  we  shall 
!  certainly  put  them  to  flight,  and  cut 
joff  the  rear."   Alas  for  Dean  Swift's 
prophecy.    The  words  that  shocked 
him  have  been  in  everyday  use  for 
jtwo  centuries,  though  the  form  of 
Palllsadoes  has  changed. 
I    "Skedaddle"  had  been  used  before 
jour  civil  war,  but  that  war  made  It 
j  common   and    it    Is    still  familiar. 
"Contraband"  for  Negro  came  from 
an  order  .of  Gen.  Butler.    "An  In- 
telligent  contraband   Informed  us" 
■'^'as  a  stock  formula  of  war  cor- 
respondents.   The  English  war  with 
the    Boers    brought    into  familiar 

I  speech  "commandeer,"  "maffick" 
and  "mafficking,"  "trek."  The  vocab- 
ulary  has  b^en  enlarged  by  the  war 
now  raging.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
test against  the  noun  "communique" 
(with  an  acute  accent  over  the  final 
"e"),  but  the  word  was  already  in 
Little's  Dictionary — "An  opinion  or  \ 
information  officially  transmitted.  In 
war  words  once  peaceful  may  take 

j  on  a  horrid  front.    Slang  may  be 

I  ennobled.  New  machines  of  destruc- 
tion bring  with  them  new  terms  or 

"jld  ones  with  a  fresh  meaning.  Wao 
:an  speak  definitely  concerning  the 
life  of  the  intruders  or  those  curious- 
ly masked  ? 

;  In  the  same  letter  Swift  objected 
to  the  shortening  of  "incognito"  to 
1  "incog,"  and  hoped  ironically  that 
the  form  would  be  "inc.,"'  not  think- 
ing that  "Inc."  might  stand  for  "in- 
corporated." He  deplored  the 
"choice  of  certain  words  Invented 
by  some  pretty  fellows,"  such  as 
Banter,  Bamboozle,  Kidney  (a  man 
of  that  Kidney),  Mob.  A  philosopher 
writing  to  the  New  York  Sun  some 
years  ago  insisted  that  the  English 
language  is  what  it  is,  not  what  it 
should  be.  "Commimique"  without 
an  accent  may  yet  be  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  common  Eng- 
lish.   Who  knows'? 


B.  W.  P.  writes  to  Th^  Herald  pro- 
testing, and  rightly,  against  a  certain 
use  of  the  word  "discomforture"  in  Bos- 
ton newspapers:  Witness  the  sentence: 
"A  high  humidity  increases  the  discom- 
forture of  the  day."  "Discomfort" 
should  satisfy  the  reporter  and  the 
reader.  "Discomfiture"  is  an  excellent 
word  in  its  way,  and  it  Is  true  that 
humidity  may  lead  to  a  man's  discom- 
fiture. This  reminds  us  that  when  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  was  in  Putney,  Vt., 
last  month — but  other  matters  now  call 
for  attention.  By  the  way  does  any 
New  Englander  now  use  the  verb  "dia- 
comfrontle,"  to  disarrange,  to  dis- 
compose? 


A  Happy  Ending 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero  changed  the  last  act 
of  his  new  play  "The  Big  Drum"  and 
gave  a  supposedly  happy  ending  to  It, 
1.  e.  the  lovers  are  united,  not  separated. 
Some  In  the  Audience  on  the  first  night 
complained  that  "for  war  time  the  end 
was  rather  a  sad  one."  Sir  Arthur  says 
that  when  the  play  will  be  produced  In 
the  United  States,  "the  original  form 
win  be  adhered  to,  for  I  still  hold  that 
the  unhappy  ending  Is  the  true  one." 
Thus  he  pays  a  compliment  to  the  ar- 
tistic sense  of  the  American  public.  An  I 
undeserved  compliment,  for  does  not  j 
this  public  demand  a  happy  ending?  j 
Charles  Frohman  thought  so,  so  does  l 
Mr.  Belasco.  Remember  what  was  done  I 
to  "The  Lily,"  "Samson''  and  "Israel."  | 
The  managers  give  this  formula  to 
translators  and  arrangers:  "To  suit 
the  taste  of  the  American  public."  In 
like  manner  Dickens  was  persuaded  to 
change  the  ending  of  "Great  Expecta- 
tions," one  of  his  best  novels,  to  please 
the  English  of<  all  classes.  It  Is  said 
that  Bulwer  Lytton  advised  this  and 
sided  with  the  publisher,  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  says  nothing  about  the  alter- 
ation In  his  preface  to  the  novel;  but 
he  has  nothing  to  say  about  Estella  or 
Miss  Havisham. 

Audiences  wish  to  forget  when  they 
are  in  the  playhouse  that  the  great 
dramaturge  Life  is  regardless  of  a 
happy  ending  in  the  final  disposition  of 
his  characters,  and  spectators  some- 
times find  that  the  technic  of  Providence 
Is  a  little  faulty. 


R^d  Tape. 

.  The  mention  of  Dickens  brings  to 
mind  the  Circumlocution  office  In 
"Little  Dorrlt."  It  has  often  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  war  that  the  British 
at  the  front  are  bound  by  the  red  tape 
that  stretches  from  London  to  the 
trenches.  This  staternent  of  the  Dally 
Chronicle  seems  almost  incredible;  "A 
regiment  now  in  training  at  a  seaside 
place  sent  a  requisition  for  30  pickaxes. 
The  official  reply  was  that  the  proper 
way  to  requisition  pickaxes  was  to  call 
them  'Axes   (Pick).'  " 


Eggs  Is  Eggs. 

We  mentioned  the  question  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  In  England:  "What 


Is  a  new-lald  egg?"  a  trade  paper 
Rome  time  ago  classed  eggs  In  five 
divisions.  The  new  laid  are  the  only 
ones  fit  for  boiling,  and  only  for  Ave 
days.  The  "breakfast"  egg  is  a  few 
days  older.  It  may  safely  be  poached 
or  fried.  "Fresh"  eggs  should  be  used 
Then  there  are  "cook- 
ers. Of  them  It  was  said  "faith  Is 
r/»?H?7-  <=°"sumptlon."  The 

last  division  Includes  "eggs,"  Just  eggs 
Here  "the  curtain  may  be  drawn  "  "The 
..hel  -fresh,'  so  far  from  meaning 
n.arly  new  laid,  simply  means  that  the 
has  not  been  pre.served,  and  as  It 
montho*.?  the  age  of  three 

possible  "  avoided  as  far  as 

Tooley  street  In  London  is  the  egg 
market  for  Great  Britain     It   Is  thf 

fn'Ld'/*''  ^"T^'' 

food    T.^*'  ^  K^^^  °'-  unsound 

w^r  fh    ^^f"^  °"  accjunt  of  the 

war  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of 

of  a  nu^H.'l  ^""^  "'^'•''«''  The  licensee 
tL  f u  1?°"^*"  n«a'-by  complained  of 
iafdfn  nnu""*  ^Z.^^^  destruction.  He 
ove,  ''°"'^'  "They  run  a  roller 

o^e^  the   eggs  and   then  wash  them 

taTJJ'^'?-  ^'""'^  °'  «00  cases  o^ 
house^^  smashed  outside  your 


"On"  or  "In." 

Nine-tenths  of  us  say  "I  saw  Jones 
on  the  tram."  The  purist  scowls  and 
corrects:  "You  mean,  you  saw  him  in 
the  train.  He  surely  was  not  on  the 
roof  Of  a  car."  The  Daily  Chronicle 
lias  been  considering  the  origin  of  "on" 
for  "In."  "At  first  there  were  no  first 
class  carriages,  and  gentlemen  travel- 
ing by  rail  did  the  journey  in  their 
own  coaches,  which  were  hoisted  on 
to  trucks  in  much  the  same  way  as 
furniture  pantechnicons  are  today.  Mr 
Dombey  traveled  thus  when  he  first 
went  to  see  Edith  Granger,  and,  In 
circumstances,  one  naturally  would 
speak  of  being  on  rather  than  In  the 
train."  The  Dally  Chronicle  does  not 
insist  on  this  explanation,  It  suggests  It. 

Fair  Warning 

This  sign  is  exhibited  at  the  main  en- ' 
trance  to  a  Glasgow  sausa.ge  factory 
BEWARE  OP  THE  DOG, 


But  Softly 

A  German  professor,  happy  with  a 
French  wife,  was  talking  to  her  In  her 
own  language  the  other  day  In  Berlin. 
A  sweet-mannered  Lutheran  pastor 
called  Kettner,  also  happened  to  bo 
promenading  that  day,  musing  no  doubt 
on  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Suddenly  the 
language  of  the  barbarian  Moliere  smote 
upon  his  ear.  He  stopped  the  professor, 
and  demanded  to  know  why  he  was  not 
talking  German.  Debate  ensued,  and  an 
appearance  before  the  magistrate,  who 
adjudged  that  French  may  bo  talked 
in  Berlin  if  It  is  not  talked  loudly  O 
tretty  pastor!  o  exquisite  Berlin!— Pall 
Mall  Gazett*. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hawes,  Jr.,  asked  in  The 
Herald  of  Sept.  9  about  the  song, 
"Demetrius  O'Flannigan  McCarty." 
His  question  will  be  answered  in  The 
Herald  of  next  Sunday. 


Mr.  Spencer's  Reproach. 

Mr.  Hazleton  Spencer,  on  Sept.  7, 
freed  his  mind  about  reviewers  of  books. 
"Only  the  aged  can  remember  the  days 
when  book  reviewers  were  discriminat- 
ing. •  •  •  The  vilest  slave  of  the 
most  oriental  potentate  never  poured 
Into  his  master's  ears  a  more  sicken- 
ing stream  of  flatteries  than  gurgles 
through  the  reviewing  columns  of  the 
free  press  of  America,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  timldlj'  remarked  that  this  state- 
ment was  rather  sweeping,  and  called 
Mr.  Spencer's  attention  to  reviews  of 
books  published  In  the  New  York  Sun, 
New  York  E^'enlns  Post ;  to  men  that 
as  reviewers  had  served  The  Boston 
Herald — Messrs.  Shelley,  Bradley,  Bar- 
ry, Macy ;  to  Mr.  Williams,  t'he  present 
reviewer. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  written  a  letter,  but 
not  a  reply  In  spite  of  his  free  use  of 
Italics,  which  are  not  here  reproduced. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too 
much,"  "Let  the  gall'd  Jade  wince,"  etc, 
etc.  I  offered  no  reason  for  the  decline  ■ 
and  fall  of  book  reviewing.  I  never 
hinted  that  logrolling  with  publishers 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  will 
search  my  recent  communication  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  that  I  was  (at  that 
time)  capable  of  so  hideous  a  thought. 
My  mind,  till  the  suggestive  remarks 
in  this  morning's  column,  was  undetiled. 
In  its  pristine  purity  lurked  only  good 
will  and  the  will  to  believe  good  of  men. 

Now,  I  could  believe  anything  of  a 
book  reviewer.    I  could  credit  him  with  I 
murder,    arson,    wife-bcating,    or  any, 
other  crime  against  God,  man,  or  wom- 
an.    Logrolling  with  publishers— eheu! 
Would  you  seriously  have  me  think  any  [ 
fellow  mortal  so  despicable? 

Accept  [his  letter  not  as  a  reply,  but 
as  a  reproach.  It's  the  old  story- 
knowledge  at  the  cost  of  Innocence.  I 
do  not  argue — I  only  lament.  I  would 
not  argue  with  the  editor  of  this  col- 
umn, anyway.  I  have  at  my  command 
^  I  only  the  cornmon  works  of  reference— 


-  / 


innica,    Century,    etc.    Who.    thus  ' 
licapped,  would  not  refuse  encounter 
V.  iih  one  who  has  unlimited  access  to  | 
the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  Herkimer  John-  i 
.son's  colossal  work,  in  which.  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  statistical  artillery  enougli 
to  demolish  the  strongest  position  yet 
fortified  by  man. 

HAZELTON  SPENCER. 
Forest  Hills,  Sept.  8. 


A  Fatal  Last  Page. 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 
j    I   have  read   Mr.    Spencer's  lamenti 
'  over  the  decadence  of  book  revieweraj 
in  today's  Herald  with  tears  of  sym-| 
pa  thy.  ; 

I  think  I  can  give  him  a  bit  of  ac- 
curate information  finent  their  methods.| 
and  the  quickest  and  easiest  place  toi 
•'crack  the  book." 
In  this  case,  sad  to  say,  the  victim 


was  my  own  poor  little  book,  so  I  know  I' 
whereof  I  speak.  } 

On  the  very  last  page  one  of  thei 
characters  refers'  to  the  heroine  in  a| 
sentence  of  playful  sarcasm,  describ-f 
ing  lier  as  the  e.Kact  opposite  of  her) 
real  character.  Imagine  my  joy  on 
finding  in  a  review  of  my  heroine  and  I. 
her  whole  career  characterized  —  and] 
condemned— on  the  basis  of  that  one] 
little  joke  accepted  as  serious  fact'.  { 

The  Inference  is  pretty  plain.  One 
could  review  quite  a  number  of  books 
in  the  course  of  a  morning,  that  way.' 

Wakefield,  Sept.  7.  D.  ] 


Hurrah's  Nest. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  did  the  expression  "Hurrah's 
Nest"  originate?  When  I  was  a  child' 
I  heard  older  people  apply  it  to  a  state 
of  confusion,  as  "this  room  looks  like 
a  hurrah's  nest";  but  Ijitely  I  had  a 
lunch  daintily  served  In  a  very  pleasant 
room  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  the ' 
little  building  bore  the  name  "Hurrah's  ; 
Nest."  I  am  puzzled.  Can  you  help 
me  7  A.  O.  P. 

Machiasport,  Me.,  Sept.  7. 


Some  Time  Ago. 

Columbus  made  the  following  report 
about  Haiti,  the  first  report:  "I  swear 
to  your  majesties,  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  better  nation  or  a  better  land; 
they  love  their  neighbors  as  them.selves, 
and  their  discourse  Is  ever  sweet  and 
gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a  smile, 
and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are 
naked,  yet  their  manners  are  decorous 
and  praiseworthy."  They  had  not  then 
come  under  the  refining  influence  of 
European  civilization. 


Prof.  Ehrllch'8  Library. 

European  newspapers  contain  anec- 
dotes about  the  late  Prof.  Ehrlich,  who 
did  much  for  th'e  restoration  of  damaged 
goods.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  never 
returned  a  book  he  had  borrowed.  In 
this  he  was  not  peculiar,  as  many  of  us 
know  to  our  cost;  but  he  was  unblush- 
Ingly  frank  about  his  practice.  "A  friend 
with  whom  he  had  made  exchanges  once 
returned  a  number  of  borrowed  volumes 
with  a  note  explaining  that  he  had 
moved  and  cleaned  up  his  library.  Ehr- 
lich replied,  thanking  him  for  the  books, 
but  adding:  "If  you  think  that  because 
you  have  moved,  etc.,  I  am  going  to 
clear  up  my  library  and  find  your  books, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.'  " 


A  War  Note. 

After  being  robbed  and  nearly  lynched 
by  the  populace,  a  henwite  of  Bruen 
was  haled  before  the  Kadi,  flned  and 
sent  to  prison  for  four  days  for  asking 
£2  as  the  price  of  a  fat  goose.  Her  de- 
fence was  really  worth  the  sentence 
alone.  It  had  cost  her  £1  to  fatten  the 
ffoose,  she  said,  and,  as  it  weighed 
221b.,  "it  was  really  cheaper  than 
beef."  It  Is  as  difficult  to  follow  as 
the  ancient  riddle,  "If  peas  are  thi-ee- 
liCnce  a  quart,  how  many  yards  of 
skim  milk  will  it  take  to  make  a  bull  a 
flannel  jacket?"— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


^  -ri^ijvT  T  n  KATRE-"She'8 

111  again.  '  a  turcical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Thomas  J.  Gray,  with  Ada 
Lewis.   First  performance  In  Boston. 

Anthony.   Geor;:e  U.  UlcKlell 

Mrs.  .Mntllclii  .Murtlngale.  ..Mi8s  Snrnli  .MpVicker 

Ai.l.rey  Brighton  Cliufnie  Oliver 

Miss  Ann  Kiiynnr  Miss  AOn  Lewis 

l..  sli<>  Tnrlton  Edwhi  Xliamler 

suz.Tnne  Tonralne  .Misj,  Mae  Ilopkln- 

Mr.  Tnrlton  (Seorgc  A.  sclilllpr 

Mrs.  fHrlton  mIsk  Ann  WarrinKton 

I'l.in  Montagu  Miss  Oraii;  luviin 

 -Miss  Mahdnli  Weiius 

■-""Pson  Jolia  Ora.T 

The  season  opened  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  last  evening  with  "She's  in 
Again."  the  second  adaptation  of  Paul 
(iavaulfs  "Ma  Tante  d'Honfleur."  for 
another  version,  "My  Aunt,"  was  made  , 
by  Sidney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoare.  j 

Young  Aubrey  Brighton  took  a  ma.sked 
and  coquettish  damsel  to  Mr  fiat  from 
u  cabaret  bail  one  evening,  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  Unmasked,  Miss 
Uayner  proved  to  be  a  Kallsha,  with- 1 
<  ut  even  tiie  saving  grace  of  a  dimple  In 
hor  loft  plljow. 


Mrs.  Martingale,  his  aunt  from  Kala- 
mazoo, arrived  unexpectedly  on  th< 
same  evening.  Then  came  his  friend, 
Leslie  Tarlton,  In  a  Jealous  rage,  pur-, 
sued  by  the  bewitching  Suzanne  Tour-i 
aine  of  "Town  Topics."  To  save  tho^ 
situation  I  Miss  Kayner  obligingly  be- 
came Aubrey's  other  aunt  Iron  Flat-i 
bush. 

In  the  second  act,  at  .the  Tarltons' 
In  L.akewood,  complications  grow  fa.st 
and  furlou.s.  Miss  Touraine,  still  ln| 
pursuit  of  the  pouting  Leslie,  an-_ 
nounces  herself  as  Mrs.  Aubrey  Brigh-r 
ton,  to  gain  admittance.  The  device, 
of  mistaken  Identity  is  made  use  of  to 
the  limit.  One  situation  elaborated 
leads  to  another,  and  the  ability  at  ly- 
ing of  each  person  in  the  play  is  put  to 
astonishing  tests. 

The  hilarity  of  the  third  act,  in  the 
Tarltons'  guest  suite,  is  further  height- 
ened by  a  bedroom  to  which  all  the 
guests  are  assigned  In  turn,  while  Just 
before  the  final  curtain  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Bryant,  the  maid,  are  seen 
emerging  from  the  bath  tub  In  the  ad- 
joining bathroom. 

The  program  states  that  the  piece  is 
"for  amusing  purposes  only."  It  was 
acted  with  much  vivacity  by  every 
member  of  the  company,  and  In  somw 
cases  with  a  needless  expenditure  of 
vocal  strength. 

Miss  Lewis  has  a  congenial  role  in  Ann 
Uayner.  She  is  entertaining  with  shrewd 
portraiture  of  character.  Her  makeup 
Is  comic  inimitable,  and  her  apparition 
in  pajamas  in  the  last  act.  a  triumpn  of  !| 
the  grotesque.  She  is  unfortunately  not  11 
seen  in  the  second  act.  Ii 

Miss  Hopkins's  blond  beauty  was  ra-  |! 
dlant  as  Suzanne  Touraine,  the  chorus  Ii 
girl,  and  she  played  in  a  realistic  and  ef-  | 
fectlve  manner.  Mr.  Oliver  as  Aubrey  li 
Brighton  acted  with  the  impetuosity  of  j| 
youth  and  displayed  remarkable  Inven-  j 
tlveness  when  surpri.ser;  in  O-ylng  sltua-  | 
tions.  Mr.  Nicander,  too,  was  In  the  j 
picture  as  Leslie  Tarlton.  | 

Just  why  the  bathtub  epIsodV  Is  intro- 
duced remains  an  unanswered  Question. 
Perhaps  It  is  intended  as  a  revelaVjon  of 
Mrs.  Tarlton's  understanding  of  hvSjse- 
keeping.  for  visitors  were  evidently  ex- 
pected to  share  the  bathroom  but  not 
with  the  fanflly  or  fellow-guests. 

A  large  audience  laughed  heartHv 


CASTLE    SQUARE  THEATRE-"He 
Fell  In  Love  With  His  Wife.  '  a  drama 
in  four  acts  from  E.  P.  Roe's  novel.  [ 
The  cast: 

James  Iloleroft  William  P.  Cniloton 

Henry  Fergu.son  Theoilore  Frielms  , 

TImolli.v  Weeks  ....Donalil  Meek 

.Tnstli-e  HarUlns  Al  Itoherts  j 

.TMiiiithiiii  Jolin!son  (leorge  Krnst ! 

.Mnloney  Kobeit  Capron 

\\U\a  .\rnistrong  Miss  Betty  ItarnUnat 

Mrs.  Miimpson  Mlse  Vlilu  Cruly  Sidney 

Jane   Miss  Justine  Adams 

The  experience  of  James  "  Holcroft, 
widower  and  farmer,  with  one  house- 
keeper bent  on  marrying  him  did  not 
deter  him  from  trying  to  engage  another 
In  the  person  of  Alida  Armstrong  whose 
past  had  been  saddened  by  a  bigamous 
marriage.  Alida  responded  that  she  had 
furnished  enough  gossip  for  the  village 
and  refused  to  live  alone  in  Holcroffs 
house  as  his  housekeeper.  Although 
Holcroft  thought  he  had  had  enough  of 
women,  especially  after  repulsing  the 
marriage  seeking  one  he  had  discharged  , 
he  had  to  have  a  housekeeper  and  the 
best  solution  of  the  prbblem  that  he 
could  think  of  was  to  marry  Alida. 

The  working  out  of  this  problem  has 
provided  E.  P.  Roe,  a  novelist  of  an- 
other generation,  with  the  plot  for  the 
novel  entitled,  "He  Fell  in  Love  with 
His  Wife."  The  dramatization  of  this 
novel  under  the  same  name  opened  yes- 
terday in  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
with  two  performances. 

The  simple  story  of  the  play  proved 
very  refreshing  after  the  cynicism  of 
most  modern  plays  to  the  audiences  .ves- 
terday,  and  the  rustic  humor  of  the 
people  around  whom  the  story  Is  writ- 
ten was  amusing. 

As  the  play  unfolds  Ferguson,  the 
bigamist  who  has  ruined  Allda's  life, 
appears  and  forces  her  to  run  away  with 
him  after  threatening  her  with  death  If 
she  refuses.  He  is  overheard  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  discharged  house- 
keeper. Then  follows  the  rescue  of 
Alida  and  Holcroft's  discovery  that  he 
really  loves  the  woman  he  has  married 
for  a  housekeeper. 

William  P.  Carleton  is  well  cast  as 
Holcroft  and  Betty  Barnlcoat  made  an 
instant  hit  as  Alida.  Vida  Croly  Sid- 
ney did  well  in  the  disagreeable  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Mumpson,  the  designing 
housekeeper. 

The  handling  of  Ferguson,  the  biga- 
mous ex-husband  of  Alida,  by  Theodore 
Friebus  was  adequate  and  not  over- 
done. Donald  Meek,  Al  Roberts,  Genrfre 
Ernst  and  Robert  Capron  contributed  to 
,  the  comedy  of  the  play. 

"The  Girl  in  the  Taxi"  will  be  next 
I  week's  bill  at  this  theatre.  I 

EVA  TANGUAY 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Eva  Tanguay  Is  the  chief  attraction  at| 
B.  F.  Keith  s  Theatre  this  week.  Last! 
night  "preparedness"  was  the  watfb- 
word.  and  many  let  loose  their  ent'i 


r\fi.iur     tin-     roiiu-fluiilii-  roiiir'-il 

ra.ved  In  her  usual  riotous  manner.  Mo.st 
of  her  new  songs  are  about  herself,  and 
she  delights  In  dwelling  on  her  tempera- 
ment, on  the  obvious  fact  of  her  i:n- 
muslcal  voice  and  upon  the  abbreviation 
of  her  costumes.    Many  new  costumes 
have  been  added  to  her  act,  all  have  asi 
their  objective  the  Incitement  to  laugh  ( 
ter  pnd  all  are  glaringly  grotesque.  Bui' 
she  made  the  big  noise,  there  was  trr 
mciKlous  applause  and  all  sang  "Tlv  ^ 
I-Utle  Grasshopper  Jumped  Over  the  Big 
Grasshopper's  Back." 

Craig  Campbell,  late  of  "The  Firefly" 
company,  was  heard  In  a  nicely  varied) 
group  of  songs.  Gifted  with  an  Ingrati-, 
ating  manner  and  an  agreeable  tenor! 
voice,  he  often  found  It  hard  to  restrain 
himself,  for  there  was  :he  endeavor 
always  to  act  out  the  part.  His  number 
from  "I  PaKllaccl.  was  perliap:,  his  best 
selection,  hut  we  must  not  forget  "Bon 
nie  Sweet  Bessie"  and  "I  Hear  You  Call 
Ing  Me."  Mr.  Campbell  was  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Josef  Martin. 

Harry  Girard  and  company  pleased  In 
the  melodramatic  sketch  "The  Luck  of 
a  Totem."  The  piece,  nicely  staged, 
was  chiefly  entertaining  through  the 
splendid  character  acting  of  Mr.  Jafolla 
as  the  half-breed. 

Others  that  contributed  to  this  ex- 
cellent bill  were  Jack  Corcornn  and 
Tom  Dingle  in  "A  Vaudeville  Splash;" 
Billy  Tower  and  Maybelle  Darvell  in 
a  dancing  and  comedy  specialty:  Ed- 
wlna  Barry  and  company  In  a  ripping 
farce,  "The  Home  Breaker;"  I.Ambert 
and  Frederick  In  a  dancing  and  singing 
sketch  that  Is  full  of  promise  tor  the 
future  of  this  pair;  Helene  and  Emillon, 
novelty  gymnasts;  McLellan  and  Car- 
son In  a  roller  skating  act,  and  the 
Fatlie  weelcly  pictures. 


The  General  Rule  Wanted.  | 

the  World  Wage:  | 
!  Wish  that  the    correspondent   Mr.  | 
ngton,  who  in  your  department  of 
lys    Herald   discourses   upon  some 
the  nice  distinctions  which  should 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  nouns  and ' 
adjectives,  would  give  the  rule  by  which  , 
u    determine,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
■ctives     "Greek"     and  "Grecian," 
.  n  one  should  use  the  former  and 
%\  iien  the  latter.    We  say,  for  examiil. 
"Greek  grammar."  not  Grecian  pi 
mar,"  but  why?    What  I  want  is  i 
general  rule  which  calls  for  "Greek"  in- 
stead of  "Grecian"  In  that  case,  and  by 
which  one  can  In  other  cases  determine 
whether  "Greek,"  or  "Grecian,"  should 
be  used.  '  VERBALIST, 

Brookllne,  Sept.  8. 


When  and  Where? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Every  litle  while  the  question  Is  raised 
and  discussed  as  to  whether  Gen.  Sher- 
man ever  gave  utterance  to  the  exi  • 
sion,  "War  is  hell."  I  see  that  In  to.; 
Herald  Sarah  Wambaugh  gives  from 
Gen.  Sherman  an  alleged  quotation  of 
49  words  which  Include  that  expression. 
When  and  where  did  Gen.  Sherman  give 
utterance  to  the  49  words  which  art 
thus  attributed  to  him? 

INDAOATOR. 

Boston,  Sept.  8. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  property  of  The  Boston  Herald,  Incorporated,  was  sold  at 
public  sale  at  10  o'clock  yesterday  by  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company  of  Boston  to  Mr.  F.  de  C.  Sullivan  of  New  York,  the 
representative  of  Morton  F.  Plant  and  certain  other  holders  of 
securities  of  The  Boston  Herald,  Incorporated,  for  $1,800,000,  on*> 
of  the  largest  figures  at  which  a  newspaper  has  ever  been  moved 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Sullivan  acquired  the  property  for  The  Boston 
Publishing  Company,  a  Massachusetts  corporation  organized  by  him 
and  his  associates.  The  officers  of  The  Boston  Publishing  Company 
elected  yesterday  .were:  Robert  L.  O'Brien,  president;  F.  de  C. 
Sullivan,  vice-president;  James  H.  Higgins,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  and  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  clerk.  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Sullivan 
and  Higgins  constitute  the  new  Board  of  Directors. 

By  the  transaction  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Morton  F.  Plant, 
whose  interests  are  represented  by  Mr.  F.  de  C.  Sullivan,  largely 
Increases  the  percentage  of  his  ownership  in  votln?  securities  of  the 
company  publishing  The  Boston  Herald  and  Evening  Traveler  and 
becomes  the  largest  holder  of  all  classes  of  securities  of  The  Boston 
Publishing  Company.  Certain  of  the  individuals  and  others  owning 
voting  stock  of  The  Boston  Herald,  Incorporated,  have  no  longer 
any  ownership  or  interest  in  th»  voting  securities  of  the  company 
now  publishing  The  Boston  Heritd  and  The  Evening  Traveler. 

The  editorial  and  news  policy  of  The  Boston  Herald  and  The 
Evening  Traveler  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
the  business  management  of  the  two  papers  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  James  H.  Higgins.  The  operating  staff  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  sale  effects  a  reorganization  which  puts  the  ownership  of 
The  Herald  and  The  Traveler  In  exceptionally  strong  hands,  and 
assures  their  ample  financing  for  all  future  needs. 

The  Directors  of  The  Boston  Publishing  Company  have  voted 
to  assume  all  valid  claims  of  unsecured  creditors  of  The  Boston 
Herald,  Incorporated. 


MME.  BERNHARDT 


When  it  was  announced  that  Mme. 
Sarah   Bernhardt   would   visit  this 
country  again  to  play  passionate  and 
pathetic  roles  with  an  arjiflcial  leg,  !| 
it  was  said  by  the  cynical  that  as  a  ■ 
result  of  the  amputation  and  the  re- 1 
placement  she  would    provoke  thei 
greater    curiosity    and    draw    still  il 
larger  crowds.    Not  even  the  golden  ; 
leg  of   Thomas  Hood's  unfortunate ' 
heroine  would  cause  so  great  a  Sten- 
sation.    Some  remembered  that  the  I 
acti'oss  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  was  it 
characterized  by  her  jealous  sisters 
of  the  French  stage  as  Sarah  Barnum. 

And  now  there  are  conflicting  re- 
ports about  the  actress.  It  was  said 
that  when  she  appeared  not  long  ago 
in  the  theatre,  she  was  as  conspicu- 
ous as  formerly  for  her  tragic  stride, 
her  impetuous  rush,  her  sinuous  ap- 
proach, her  feline  grace.  A  few  days 
ago,  acting  for  the  films,  she  played 
with  difficulty,  and  declared  that  she 
must  farewell  tlie  stage. 


Her  case  recalls  that  of  Gust;iv 
Roger,  the  celebrated  French  teno 
whose  skill  as  a  romantic  actor  wo 
applauded  throughout  Europe.  I! 
an  accident  while  hunting  he  lost  ;  i 
arm.  With  an  artificial  one  he  i' 
appeared  in  the  opera  house,  but,  i 
spite  of  encouraging  audiences,  h 
day  was  over.  This  he  knew  oni 
too  well ;  witness  the  pathetic  entrim 
in  his  diary. 

The  friends  of  Mme.  Bernhardt 
say  that  she  will   now  lavish  her 
genius  on  the  "elevation"  of  tho 
"movies";  that  she  will  manage  an  i 
stage    productions    of   the    world' , 
greatest  dramas  on  the  screen,  i 
this  merely  preparatory  "reclame' 
Mme.  Bernhardt  has  always  been 
woman  of  surprises.    It  would  n" 
be  surprising  to  see  her  in  Boston 
this  season,  artlficUil  leg  and  all. 


On  this  '.A'cst  .<»hore  we  louml  a  deud  flsli 
floating,  whlcb  had  iii  Ills  nose  a  liorne 
streiybt  and  torquet.  of  longtb  two  yards  lack- 
ing two  yncbcs.  betnf  broka  In  the  top,  where 
we  luiglit  pei^'etTe  it  hollow,  into  the  wliich 
some  of  our  wiilora  putting  Rpiders  they  pren- 
ontly  died.  I  flaw  not  the  trlall  heriHif.  hut  it 
"•as  reported  unto  me  of  a  tnieth:  by  the 
vertue  wbcre«  w©  lupposed  It  to  be  tbe  pea 
:  L'nicome. 

1   

Heroes  of  Peace. 

I  As  the  World  Wags :  ^ 
j  In  view  of  the  recent  extended  dill 
I  ousslons  on  the  necessity  of  preparednel' 
I  on  the  pai-t  of  these  United  States,  nial ' 
I  venture  to  record  herewith  certain  on 
servations  made  lately  by  myself,  which. 
I  take  it,  should  prove  rea.ssurinff.  The 
thought  of  war  is  abhorrent  to  me,  as  it 
must  be  to  any  sane  citizen;  but  should 
we  become  involved,  there  will,  I  dare 
say,  be  little  cause  for  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  any.  Most  amazihgly  has 
the  intrepidity  of  our  young  men  and 
boj  s  been  demonstrated  to  me.  In  this 
wise : 

Last    Wednesday     my    two  *  young ' 
'  nephews  prevailed  upon  me  to  join  thero 
on  an  expedition  to  the  summit  of  the ; 
Blue  Hills.    They  are  members  of  the  i 
Boy  Scouts  order  and  addicted  to  what , 
'  1  liejy  call  "hikes,"  a  most  healthful  prac- 
tice and  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  so  I 
deplorably  prevalent  rougher  games  of  | 
these  later  days.    I  have  never,  myself,  I 
Ijeen  keen  on  outdoor  sports.    Cricket  1 1 
played  while  completing  my  education  in 
Kngland,    though    quite    the    duffer,    1 1 
:issure  you,  and  croquet  during  the  years  i 
of  that  deligrlitful  pastime's  popularity. 
IJaseSjall,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  the 
lotter's  diversion,  and  football,  though 
I  am  told  that  many  young  men  of  our 
ijetter  families  indulge  in  the  latter  game 
a  t  the  universities. 

But  for  myself,  always  by  preference, 
I  pleasant  and  not  too  long  walk.  And 
so  it  was  that  I  was  persuaded  to  ioin 
the  lads  on  their  "hike."    An  exhaust-  1 
:ng  experience,  you  may  well  believe,  | 
for.  having  gained  the  summit  by  ar-  ' 
■iuous  climbing,  they  must  needs  descend  i 
the  other  ^ide  by  way  of  a  winding  and 
lU-kept  avenue  through  the  densest  of  | 
A  cods,    emerging   finally   on    a   really  | 
l  eautiful  lakelet  known  quaintly  by  the  I 
Jndian  name  Hoosickwisick.  | 
As  ffe  came  out  upon  the  highway  i 
tliere  sounded  appallingly  from  the  for- | 
t  St  behind  us  a  loud,  metallic,  whirring  | 
all,  or,  one  might  say,  scream.  Some- 
vhat  alarmed,  I  called  to  a  farmer  £el-  i 
'iw,    a   native    apparently,    who    was  I 
•orking  In  a  nearby  field,  and  asked  i 
lim  what  manner  of  creature  had  made  1 
Lhe  noise.   Whereupon  he  told  us,  amaz- 
i'lgly,    that   it  Was   the   voice   of  the 
ougar,  or  mountain  lion,  calling  to  his  | 
iiiate.    It  would  seem,  if  my  Informant  1 
IS  credible,  and  I  think  that  he  is,  that 
the  forests  of  the  Blue  Hills  are  infest-  I 
.  ci  by  this  ferocious  member  of  the  cat  i 
tribe.    They  are  wont  to  lie  in  wait  on  | 
overhanging   branches  and   pounce   oh  1 
l  assersby  and  even  to  venture  out  into 
tlie  farm  lands  and  pull  down  cattle. 
The  farmers  of  these  parts  save  their 
ows  by  placing  a  bell  on  the  neck  of 
i-ach  one.   It  being  the  nature  of  the 
ougar  or  puma  that  he  Is  tewifled' by 


the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Indeed,  the  ehap 
pointed  out  in  an  adjacent  pasture  sev- 
eral valuable  Guerneeys  thus  protected. 

Rattlesnakes    there    are     also,     the  > 
farmer  said.     A.nd  he  told  how,  only  I 
the  day  before,  his  six-year-old  son  had  ' 
captured  a  nine-foot  reptile  by  whistling 
to  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindu 
fakir.   The  creature  had  no  less  than  14  , 
rattles  attached  to  either  side  of  Ita 
head  showing  it  to  be  28  years  old. 

But  my  point,  which,  I  will  allow,  I 
have  been  a  considerable  time  in  ar- 
riving i.t,  is  this:  That  our  young  men 
must  be  endowed  with  great  courage,  ' 
not  to  say  foolhardiness,  to  frequent  as 
they  do  in  iarge  numhers  this  forest 
reservation,  teeming  as  it  does  with  con- 
stant danger  from  its  wild  life.  Indeed, 
on  the  day  I  was  there  no  less  than  a 
score  of  youths  were  bathing  in  the 
Hoosickwisick  pond,  and  this  in  spite  of 
he  fact  that  no  longer  than  two  days 
iiefore  a  bather  had  been  set  upon  by 
.  n  Infuriated  wild  fish  of  the  bass  tribe 
and  seriously  mangled  about  the  left 
leg.  The  bass  flsh,  so  my  good  farmer 
testifies,  is  of  supersensitive  nature  and 
becomes  hysterical  when  disturbed  by 
many  boats  or  punts.  Consequently  for 
two  or  three  days  after  a  Sunday  or  ■ 
other  holiday  bathing  in  Hoosickwisick 
is  rather  dangerous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  augurs  well  for 
the  safety  of  our  country  that  we  have 
in  the  near  environs  of  our  metropolis 
conditions  so  nearly  approximating  those 
of  the  frontier.  And  that  those  condi- 
tions must  beget  and  breed  a  wholesome  . 
courage  which  will,  I  dare  say,  stand 
our  citizen  armies  in  good  stead  If,  for 
honor  or  glory,  we  find  it  expedient  to 
join  our  English  cousins  in  th«  ex- 
termination of  the  barbarian. 

„ ,  PKECiyAL  SMALLWSED. 
Ooldenrod  court.  West  Medford.  Sept.  12. 


